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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY  OF   STATE, 


TRANSMlTTINtt 


THE  ANNUAI^  REPORT  UPON  THE  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1880 
AND  1881. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE, 

Washington^  October  1,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  accordance  with  section  208  of 
the.Eevised  Statutes,  a  report  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  countries,  for  the  years  1880  and  1881. 

This  report  purports  to  give,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  permits,  a  statement  of  such  changes  and  modifications 
in  the  commercial  systems  of  other  nations  as  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Department,  including  all  commercial  information  contained  in 
the  official  publications  of  other  governments  which  is  deemed  impor- 
tant, together  with  a  synopsis  of  information  communicated  to  this 
Department  by  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  during  those  years. 

In  submitting  this  report,  which  is  in  effect  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  conntries  of  the  world,  their  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  preface  the  same  with  some 
explanatory  remarks  as  to  the  motives  which  have  directed  its  prepara- 
tion in  this  form  and  the  interests  to  he  subserved  thereby. 

It  is  believed  that  previous  to  the  compilation  of  the  Annual  Report 
npon  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  Coun- 
tries for  the  year  1879,  no  attem])t  had  been  made  by  government  statisti- 
cians to  con)i)ile  and  arrange  in  condensed  and  comprehensive  form  a 
statement  of  the  current  commerciial  transactions  of  the  woHd,  although 
many  valuable  reports  and  statistical  publications  on  limited  sul»jects 
have  been  issued  by  the  leading  commercial  nations.  In  Great  Britain 
statistical  tables  have  been  published,  showing  tlie  imports  and  exports 
of  the  principal  countries,  and  many  other  nations  have  ])ul»lisl)ed 
valuable  statements  as  to  their  own  commerce,  bnt  no  condensed  re]>ort 
covering  the  whole  field  has  been  given  to  the  public,  and  importers 
aDd  exporters,  manufacturers  and  agricnlturists,  who  desired  to  l»ecoiiie 
familiar  with  the  world's  commerce,  its  composition  and  requirements, 
had  necessarily  to  search  through  volumes  of  ditfused  reports  upon 
generalities. 

The  very  imperfect  methods  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  trade 
statistics  which  prevail  in  the  greater  number  of  countries,  me*  t  the 
compiler  at  the  outset  and  fi>rce  him  into  vast  fields  of  resenrrh  nnd 
analyzation,  comparison,  average,  and  appi-oxiination,  from  which  to 
deduce  facts  ami  figures  which,  when  arranged  in  simple  nnd  or«hMly 
sequence,  give  a  very  inadequate  mipres>ionof  thechaosof  matter  f  oiii 
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which  they  were  produced ;  nor  does  the  result  show  on  its  face  the 
amount  of  mental  and  physical  labor  expended  in  reaching  it,  or  the 
difference  between  simple  statements  or  reports  on  particular  subjects 
and  compiling,  condensing,  and  properly  arranging  the  important  parts 
of  a  vast  number  of  such  statements  and  reports. 
In  this  report  the  subject  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  world's  trade  in  natural  geographical  divisions — by  continents. 

2.  The  commerce  of  each  continent  is  separated  into  two  or  more  grand 
divisions,  or  groupings. 

3.  The  trade  of  these  divisions  is  reduced  to  countries,  colonies,  and 
islands. 

The  regular  order  of  treatment  is,  therefore,  as  follows:  The  trade 
of  each  country,  colony,  and  island  iueach  division  is  given,  concluding 
with  a  rSsuini  of  the  total  trade  of  the  division ;  when  the  continental 
divisions  are  completed  a  resumS  of  the  total  trade  of  the  continent  is 
given ;  when  the  commerce  of  all  the  contioents  is  shown,  then  follows  a 
recapitulation  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  report  is  to  give  the  American  exporter  and 
importer,  manufacturer  and  agriculturist,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  trade 
conditions  of  the  several  countries  and  colonies  of  the  world,  showing 
what  they  buy  and  what  they  sell,  and  giving  as  many  details  as  pos- 
sible of  the  articles  composing  such  trade.  Side  by  side  with  the  state- 
ments as  to  general  trade  is  shown  theextent  to  which  the  UnitM  States 
partake  therein,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  the  best  means  for 
the  enlargement  of  our  commercial  relations  with  each.  For  compar- 
ative purposes,  statistical  tables  showing  the  principal  imports  and  ex- 
ports into  and  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  from 
and  to  each  country,  colony,  island,  and  continent  are  given,  supplemen- 
ted by  the  "  recapitulation,''  showing  the  total  trade  of  the  world  and  the 
shares  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein;  after  which 
the  annual  reports — many  of  which  are  referred  to  and  quoted  in  this 
letter — from  our  consuls-general  and  consuls  follow,  giving  details, 
which  could  not  be  embraced  in  this  report,  of  the  trade  of  their  several 
districts. 


conti:nent  of  Africa:  canary  islands. 


coimmercp::  of  Africa. 

(In  two  divisions,  Northern  and  Southern.) 

I^OKTHERN    DIVISIOK 

Beginning  at  tlie  Canary  Islands  and  ending  at;  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the 
northern  division  of  Africa  embraces  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  Egypt. 

The  total  foreign  tradeof  this  division,  according  to  the  latest  available 
statistics,  is  as  follows:  Imports, $100,945,000;  exports,  $102,328,000; 
imports  and  exports,  $203,273,000,  divided  among  the  following  coun- 
tries and  possessions : 


Countries  und  posaessions. 


Imports.  Exports. 


CsBsry  Islands $2,500,090 

Moroeco ,  3, 639, 000 

AlfTf-ria '  60,687,000 

Tanw 2. 250,  000 

Trip«li 2,260,000 

E|fjpt 29,609,000 

:  100.  945, 000 


$2,  850, 000 
3, 382,  000 

33,  767,  OOO 
2,  600, 000 
1,  877, 000 

57,  852,  000 


102, 328,  000 


Total. 


$5,350,000 
7, 021, 000 

94, 454,  000 
4,  850,  000 
4, 137, 000 

87,  461,  000 


203, 273, 000 


COIflMERCE  OF  THE  CANARY  ISLAIVDS. 

The  trade  returns  of  the  Canary  Islands,  as  above  given,  imports 
$2,500,000,  exports  $2,850,000,  are  based  on  old  reports  from  the  con- 
sul at  Tenerifte,  no  report  from  thence  showing  the  foreign  trade  of 
these  possessions  having  been  received  for  some  years.  From  analyses 
of  the  trade  of  the  several  countries  with  the  islands,  these  estimates 
may  be  relied  upon  as  very  close  approximations. 

The  British  consular  reports  for  the  year  1879  show  a  rather  depressed 
condition  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  islands,  the  imports  for  that  year 
barely  holding  their  own,  while  the  exports  show  a  decrease  as  com- 
paretl  with  the  preceding  year.    The  oflScial  statistics  of  British  trade 
for  the  year  1880,  however,  show  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the 
imports  from  and  exports  to  the  Canaries.    In  fact,  British  trade  with 
the  Canaries  for  the  last  five  years  shows  a  steady  increase,  viz :  Im- 
ports from  the  Canaries  in  1876,  $1,346,000;  in  1880,  $2,280,000;  exports  to 
the  Canaries  in  1876,  $773,00^;  in  1880,  $1,253,000.     It  is  hard  to  rec- 
oncile this  showing  with  the  British  consular  report  for  1879,  unless  we 
are  to  assume  that  a  large  decrease  took  place  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Canaries  with  other  countries,  something  which  is  not  very  likely  to 
have  occurred.    It  may  be  very  well  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  fig- 
ures given  above,  showing  the  total  trade  of  the  islands,  are,  if  auj  - 
thing,  underestimates. 
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According  to  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  j'ear  end- 
ing June  30,  1881,  our  direct  trade  with  the  jCanaries  was. as  follows: 
Imports  therefrom,  $162,000;  exports  thereto,  $218,000.  In  1876  our 
imports  from  the  island  amounted  to  $133,000,  and  our  exports  thereto  to 
$89,000 ;  this  shows,  comparatively,  even  a  larger  gain  than  the  British 
trade  during  the  same  years.  -  The  trade  of  France  with  the  Canaries 
is  not  specilied  in  the  French  official  publications,  so  there  is  no  availa- 
ble method  of  arriving  at  any  apjiroximation  thereof.  If  the  French 
marine  csilling  thereat  be  any  criterion  b^^  which  to  judge  of  French 
trade  therewith,  it  n)U8t  be  considerable,  as  will  ba  seen  liirther  on. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  import  trade  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  divided 
between  England,  France,  and  the  United  States — England  having  the 
lion's  share  thereof.  The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  the  import 
trade  are  cotton  goods,  linens,  metals,  hardware  and  cutlery,  apparel 
and  haberdashery,  oil,  spirits,  sugar,  cocoa,  cott'ee,  coal,  leather,  grain, 
flour,  guano,  timber,  ])etroleum,  wine,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  t«  the  islands  during 
the  year  1880  were  as  follows  in  round  numbers  :  Cotton  goods,  $500,000 ; 
manures,  $55,000;  metals  wrought  and  un wrought,  $55,000;  apparel 
and  liaberdashery,  $45,000 ;  lim-ns,  $35,000;  coal,  $30,000  ;  hardware 
and  cutlery,  $30,000;  earthen  and  China  w-are,  $11,000. 

The  principal  exi)orts  from  the  United  States  to  the  islands  during  the 
year  ending  tfune  30, 1881,  were  bread.stuifs  and  provisions,  petroleum, 
distilled  spirits,  leaf  tobacco,  wood  and  manufactures  of,  together  with 
small  lots  of  cotton  goods,  drugs  and  medicines,  naval  stores,  paperand 
stationery,  fish,  starch,  refined  sugar,  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
manufactures. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  our  export  trade  with  the  Canaries  is 
yearly  increasing  in  volume  and  variety,  and  that  while,  in  the  language 
of  the  British  consul  at  Teneriffe,  "the  United  States  is  each  year 
elbowing  for  itself  a  larger  spiice  in  the  importation  line"  in  the  islands, 
our  share  in  the  principal  manufactures  which  are  consumed  therein  is 
very  small  when  compared  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  trade  of  the 
Canary  Islands  is  principally  with  England  and  France,  because  of 
their  direct  and  frequent  steam  communication  therewith,  and  the 
further  fact  of  their  having  agencies  or  branch  houses  upon  the  islands 
for  the  introducti  n  and  enlargement  of  their  trade. 

During  the  year  1880,  there  entered  at  the  port  of  Las  Palmas  alone, 
accoriling  to  tlie  report  of  the  British  consul  at  that  port,  127  British 
steamers,  of  188,917  tons.  Of  these  99  belonged  to  the  lines  trading 
between  Liverpool  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  27  between  London 
and  the  Canaries,  and  1  of  the  line  running  between  Southampton  and 
the  Cape. 

The  British  consul  at  Teneriffe,  in  a  report  dated  May  21, 1881,  gives 
the  following  interesting  information  concerning  the  total  steam  com- 
munication with  the  Canaries: 

The  British  steam  vessels,  of  which  there  are  four  iines  freqaenting  the  ports  of  the 
islaiKU,  two  starting  from  London  and  two  from  Liverpool,  run  the  two  first  between 
London  and  these  islands,  via  Madeira,  and  home  via  Morocco,  Gibraltar,  and  Lisbon. 
The  Liverpool  steamers  carrying  the  mails  all  rnn  down  the  W*  st  Coast  of  Africa 
to  Fernando  Po,  and  these  lines  have  lately  extended  (heir  operations  to  Hambnrg. 
The  French  steamers  frequenting  the  islands  belong  to  the  Compagnie  Transatlan- 
tiqne  and  the  Char^enrs  H6nnis  lines,  several  of  each  calling  at  this  port  every  month, 
but  I  hey  come  for  little  else  than  the  pjvssenger,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  emi- 
grant traffic  to  the  West  In<iies  and  South  America,  which  is  not  unimportant.  But 
the  facilities  thus  atlbrded  for  qnitting  the  islands  may  be  questioned  as  a  doubtful 
boon.  Those  of  the  Compagnie  Transat  Ian  tiqne  start  from  Havre,  touching  at  Cailiz, 
then  to  Santa  Crnz,  and  on  to  Havana,  Vera  Cniz,  and  New  Orleans,  and  from  Mar- 
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^teilU's  via  Rflrcelona  hithrr,  and  then  onward  to  Puerto  Rico,  La  Gnaira,  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  CharjjenrM  R6nni8  boatH  sail  between  Havre,  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  South  America  (Brazil  and  the  River  Plate),  calling  here.  There  i8,  besides,  a 
third  liiip  Wloiigiii^;  to  M.  Paquet,  \i'hich  trade  between  Marseilles  and  these  islands 
up  and  down  tlio  coast  o^  Morocco,  calling  at  Gibraltar.  The  vessels  of  war,  especially 
the  French,  cstnse  a  considerable  business  here  in  replenishing  with  fresh  provisions 
and  coaling. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  entered  at  the  several  ports  of  the 
inlands  during  the  .year  1880  was  335.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  Aiuerican  flag  had  no  representation  therein. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  islands  is  carried 
on  wholly  in  sailing  vessels;  hence,  to  a  large  extent,  we  only  sell  thereto 
what  cannot  be  well  sitpplied  by  other  countries. 


romiVERCE  OF  ALGERIA. 

Accortling:  to  the  very  interesting  report  from  Consul  Jourdan,  of 
Algiers,  the  foreign  trade  of  Algeria  during  the  year  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows: Imports,  $60,687,000;  exports,  $33,767,000;  imports  of  gold  and 
i^ilver,  $1,429,000. 

According  to  the  same  report,  this  trade  was  divided  among  the 
several  countries  as  follows — gold  and  silver  being  included  in  the 
imports: 

Conntries.  Imports. 


Exports. 

Total  trade. 

$23,111,000 

$73,662,000 

5, 562. 000 

8, 858, 000 

178, 000 

1, 970, 000 

806,000 

1, 717, 000 

615, 000 

936.000 

234,000 

2, 642, 000 

53,000 

314. 000 

226, 000 

332, 000 

108,  000 

252,000 

86,000 

205,  000 

109,000 

180,000 

541,000 

834.000 

2, 188,  000 

2,  552,  000 

33, 767,  000 

94, 454, 000 

Fnnee $50,551,000  ' 

England 3,296,000  I 

.^paln 1,792,000  ! 

ItjJv 911,000  I 

Turki?v 321,000  ; 

B«Hiafv  Stat«« 2,408,000  ' 

Aa«tria 261.000 

Brlfiom 106,000  I 

Portttgid 144,000 

GcrmaBy 169,000 

Holland ,  71,000 

rmt«^Statea 293,000  , 

All0tb€T» I  364,000  ' 

Total  1      60,687,000  i 

'  I 

In  the  foregoinfj  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consul  credits  France 
^ith  $50,551,000  of  the  total  imports.  According  to  the  French  oiiicial 
f'astoms  returns  the  exports  from  France  to  Algeria — which  were  the 
imports  at  Algeria  given  to  the  consul — were  valued  at  $37,204,000  for 
the  general  exports,  and  only  $31,232,000  for  the  special  or  French  ex- 
ports proper.  Unless  the  Algerian  customs  officials  placed  an  unusual 
increased  valuation  upon  the  imports  from  France  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  great  diflTerence. 

The  consular  returns  also  show  that  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  $3,296,000,  while  the  British  official  returns  for  the  same 
year  show  that  the  exports  to  Algeria  amounted  to  only  $1,456,000, 
being  considerably  less  than  one-half  the  former.  In  the  matter  of  ex- 
ports from  Algeria  and  their  valuation  by  the  French  customs  as  im- 
ports, both  returns  substantially  agree,  the  consular  valuation  being 
$23,111,000,  and  the  French  valuation  $24,482,000,  a  difference  of  only 
$1,.371,000,  which  can  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
value  from  tbe  time  of  export  until  the  goods  were  entered  as  imports 
in  France. 
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Applying  the  European  scale  of  valuation  to  the  whole  commerce  of 
Algeria,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  imports  for  the  year  1880  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  $50,000,000,  while  the  exports  as  given  by  the 
consul  are  comparatively  correct. 

The  rule  which  applies  to  nearly  all  colonial  trade,  that  the  greater 
portion  thereof  is  with  the  mother  country,  apx>lies  in  a  marked  man- 
ner to  the  trade  of  Algeria.  The  volume  and  variety  of  the  trade  be- 
tween France  and  this  her  greatest  colony,  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  of 
imports  into  and  exports  from  France  (from  and  to  Algeria),  translated 
from 'French  official  returns  and  reduced  to  American  dollars. 

The  principal  articles  of  imi)ort  and  export  into  and  from  Algeria,  ac- 
cording to  Consul  Jourdan's  returns,  were  as  follows : 


Iiuporta. 


ExportB. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Cotton  goods $13, 55 1 ,  000 

Woolens ,  3,226,000 

Skins,  prepared I  3,134.000 

Beflnedsagar 2,688,000 

Ironandsteel 2,138,000 

Linen  goods 2, 000, 000 

Manufactures  of  metals 1,786,000 

Wearing  apparel 3, 102,000 

•  Wines 1, 413, 000 

Spirits  and  brandy 413,000 

Salted  meats ,  1, 506, 000 

Cheese 239,000 

Flour 467,000 

Batter  and  lard ,  137, 000 

Vegetables,  preserved 132,  000 

Fruits,  green  and  dried 842,000 

Coffee 1,173,000 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 687, 000 

Manufactured '  267,000 

Ollveoil 311,000 

SeedoU  726,000 

Rico ,  220,000 

Raw  sugar 227,000 

Pepper  and  spices 144,000 

Lumber,  sawed 780, 000 

Coal 293,000 

Soaps 668,000 

Adds   I  1,245,000 

China  and  earthen  ware '  277,000 

Glass  and  glassware j  502,000 

Silks 538,000 

Paper  and  stationery 928,000 

Mercury 627,000 

Furniture 216,000 

Wood  mannfactares 871,000 

Timber 168,000 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils 182, 000 

Cordageand  netting 182,000 

Machinery 590,000 

All  other  articles ■  12,632  000 


Articles. 


Cereals : 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wool 

Esparto  grass 

Cork-wood 

Iron  ore 

Live  animals : 

Horses,  mules,  &c . . . 

Oxen,  cows,  &c 

Sheep 

Raw  skins 

Fish,  cured 

Flour  of  all  sorts 

Fodder 

Wines 

Collections,  antiquities  . 

Dried  vegetables 

Dried  fruits 

Fresh  fruits 

Tobacco,  in  leaf . 

Tobacco,  manufactured. 

Vegetable  hair 

Tanning  materials 

Olive  oil 

Ore: 

Lead 

Copper 

Iron 

Rags 

Linseed,  flax,  Slc 

Wood  manufactures  . . . . 

Cotton,  raw 

Silk,  raw 

Wax 

Tallow 

Coral 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns 

Fresh  vegetables 

All  other  articles 


Total '  60,687,000 


Total 


Value. 


$5. 505,  OOO 
3,622,000 
823.000 
2, 642, 000 
2,  427, 000 
1,060.000 
1, 900, 000 

315,000 

815,  000 

1,  881,  000 

1, 121.  000 

264,  000 

151,  000 

67,000 

87.000 

186.  000 

236, 000 

984.000 

336.000 

598.  000 

259.000 

466.000 

537,000 

71,000 

401.000 

298.000 

1,909,000 

155,000 

373,000 

485.009 

5,000 

36,000 

20,000 

20,000 

64,000 

45,000 

67,000 

2,437,000 


33, 767, 000 


According  to  French  official  returns,  the  following  is  the  direct  trade 
between  France  and  Algeria: 
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Imports  hilo  Fraiuefrom  Algeria, 


1878. 


1880. 


ArticleH. 


Cattle 

Wool  and  flocks 

Cereals 

Ores 

Raw  hideA -- 

Fish 

Pbomiiuin  tenax,  libaca,  and  otber  vege- 
table tib«»ni  

Tobftooo  (nnmanufaciured) 

Cork,  cmde 

Table  fruita 

Tan  bark 

Raw  eoral 

Rags  and  paper 

Horses  -.... 

Bant'da, empty . 

Olive  oil 

Canes,  iveda,  &c 

LSuMvd -- 

Cork,  manunactared   

Potato€><t  and  dried  vegetables 

Green  veget.ables  

Clothinz  and  newii  nntlcTgarments 

Bones  and  csittle- hoofs    

Horn,  crude    

Wax,  e.nide 

Kanafactur^s  in  Hkina  and  leather  (boots  and 
shoes)  

Tortoise-shell  

Orcaae 

Toraice - 

Tobacco,  maanfactared 

Copiier  scrap,  old 

L«*ari  ore - - 

Cacao 

Other  articles 


General  im- 
ports. 


$10,076,000 

4,  806.  OUO 

1. 800,  000 

968,000 

822,000 

417,000- 

434,000 

372, 000 

324.  000 

*       319,000 

264, 000 

193.000 

191. 000 

185,  000 

179,  000 

150.  000 

107.  000 

67,000 

61,000 

51.  000 

48,000 

43. 000 

42,000 

42,000 

38,  000 

37,000 
34,000 
34,  000 
29,  000 
28,000 
25,000 
23,000 
5,  000 
525. 000 


Special   im- 
ports. 


$10, 976, 000 

4, 803. 000 

1,  800,  000 

968.000 

816,  000 

419, 000 

402,  000 

277,  000 

331,000 

317,  000 

264,  000 

166,000 

191,  000 

185, 000 

3,000 

150,000 

104.000 

70,000 

61,000 

51,  000 

48,  000 

36,000 

42, 000 

42,000 

38,000 

35,  000 
34,000 
33,  000 
29,000 
13,(ft)0 
25, 000 
23,000 
5,000 
444,000 


General  im- 
ports. 


$4, 880.  000 
3.  823, 000 
8,  309,  000 
1,  32.').  000 
1. 458,  000 
372, 000 

819,000 
310,  000 
335,000 
451,  000 
274, 000 
132,  000 
156,000 
267,000 
89,000 
85,000 
123,000 
126, 000 
42,000 
256,000 
140,  000 


Special   im- 
portH. 


41.000 
34,000 


22,000  i 
103, 000 
20,000  I 


$4.  880,  000 
3.  814, 000 
8,  244, 000 
1,  318, 000 
1,444.000 
354,  000 

802,000 
301, 000 
320,000 
442,000 
274,000 
106.000 
156,000 
264,000 


83,000 
121,000 
126,  000 

39.000 
256,000 
140.000 


41,000 
34,000 


24,000 

103,000 

15.000 


863,000 


781,000 


Total 


23,  639, 000         2\  201,  000  '      24,  855,  000 


24. 482,  000 


Exports  from  France  to  Algeria, 


1878. 


1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Cotton  mannfactares '  $3,243,000 

Hanntactures  in  skin  and  leather ,  2, 259, 000 

Winea       I  2,250,000 

ManuCicturc'Hof  flax  and  hemp i  1,584,000 

Mannfacturea  of  wool  j  1,555,000 

CereaU    1,536,000 

Sogar  '  1,271,000 

Brandies,  splritt",  and  liqueurs 1, 061, 000 

Prepared  skins      ..         I  1,030,000 

T<ioU  and  mt^tal  mannfactures 956, 000 

CkiChinf:  and  sewn  andergamients I  913, 000 

Iron,  cast  Iron,  and  st«el 686,000 

Snap I  661,000 

FixedoiU.  refined  634,000 

Paper,  cardboard,  books,  and  engravings I  604, 000 

Cofee ,  573,000 

Jewelrv  in  gold  and  silver,  and  silverware  ...  491,000 

Glaan,  <T7stal,  and  potter}' j  459,000 

HaWtdaahery I  447,000 

Potatoes  and  dried  vegetables i  444.000 

Raw  silk i  432,000 

Cbt-eaw    372,000 

Maehinr-s  and  machinery .358,000 

CandlHi 308,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$2. 969,  000 

I        2. 251, 000 

!        2, 241, 000 

1,581,000 

I        1, 492,  000 

412,  000 

1, 261,  000 

1,009,000 

951,  000 

544.  000 

900,000 

I  63, 000 

660,000 

I  348,000 

586,000 

490, 000 
I  416,000 

434.000 
I  427, 0(10 

429,  000 
I  259, 000 

256,  000 
64,  000 


General  ox- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$4, 093. 
2,568. 
1,922, 
2, 256, 
2,219. 

480, 
1,  rAO, 
1,  067, 
1, 170. 
1,715, 

901, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OUO 


736. 
724, 

mo, 

1,  383, 
148, 
618, 
764. 
469, 
207, 
5r)l», 
635, 
32.'), 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$4,  583, 000 
2,  518, 000 
1, 898,  000 
2. 099,  000 
1, 849, 000 
91,000 
1, 485, 000 
1,  025,  000 
1, 150.  000 
1,056,000 
892,  OCO 


730,  000 
280,  000 
890,000 


144,000 
550,000 
747,  000 
4:.6, 000 
267,  000 
346,  000 
.370,  000 
78,  000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Alycriit — Contiiineil. 


Articles. 


1878. 


(xeneral  ex-     Special    ex- 
ports, ports. 


1884). 


General  ex-     Speciiil    ex- 
ports.  )M>rtM. 


Silk  manufacture $294, 000 

Kice     290.000 

Table  fruit r 276, 000 

Grease 272,000 

Furniture ,  248,000 

Wood  inaDufactures 230, 000 

Straw  bats 227,000 

Anus  and  war  ammunitions 210, 000 

Toys 18.1,000 

Building  materials 175,000 

Butter 168.000 

Ghemioal  matches 130,  000 

Woods 133,000 

Meat  (fresh  and  salt) 132,000 

Cordage  (hemp) 126.000 

Fish 119,000 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured) ,  107, 000 

Thread 103.000 

Felt  hats 90,000 

Cigars  and  tobacco 90.000 

Semoules 89,000 

Chocolate 83, 000 

Colors 83.000 

Sirups,  preserves,  and  candy b'0, 000 

Prepared  dves 66.000 

Clocks  and  watches 63,000 

Rawhides 62.000 

Prepared  medicines 61,000 

Buttons    55,000 

Almonds,  nuts,  Jec  52, 000 

Musicaliustrumeuts  j  51,000 

Perfumerj'   .'. I  51,000 

Basket  work 44.000 

Cutlery    i  30,000 

Millinery  and  artificial  dowers I  37, 000 

Chestnuts,  prepared,  ground,  aud  whole '  37, 000 

Other  articles j  1,254,000 

Total 29,938,000 


$282,000 

$141,000 

$129, 0(M> 

19,  000 

187,  000 

22,  0(H) 

218,  000 

2fi0,  000 

244,  000 

271.000 

536.  000 

534,  i»Ofl 

237,  000 

173,  000 

2H2,  000 

228,000 

275. 000 

267,  000 

21.1,  000 

160,000 

l.)2,000 

182, 000 

1. 063,  000 

998,  000 

'82.000 

138,000 

124,000 

175.  000 

354.000 

354,000 

153, 000 

220,000 

207. 000 

14,000 

147,000 

44.  000 

132,  000 

323,  000 

306,  (»00 

,57, 000 

313,  000 

61,  000 

122,  000 

18.5.000  . 

180,000 

118,000 

150.000 

14H,  (MH) 

24.'),  000 

7,000 

100.000 

144.000 

121,000 

102,000 

91,000 

91.000 

45,  000 

100,  000 

63,000 

89.000 

74,000 

74,000 

82. 000 

78.000 

77,000 

82.  000 

131,000 

123, 000 

54.000 

126,  000 

67,000 

51,000 

49,000 

7}»,  000 

.57.000 

6I.O0O 

87, 000 

86,  (KM) 

60,000 

*«*>Ba«4       .          • 

55,000 
.52,000 

80,000 

80.000 

48  000 

48, 000 
43, 000 

1 

36.000 

37,  000 
36,000 

•  «         «>■««• 

1,  293,  000 

3,3:>4,6oo 

2, 795,  000 

24,  871,  000 

37, 294, 000 

31.  232,  000 

BRITISH  TRADE   WITH   ALGERIA. 


Accordiug  to  British  official  returns  the  trade  of  the  Uuited  K\\\^- 
dom  with  Algeria  during  the  year  1880  was  a^i  follows :  Imports  from 
Algeria,  $3,503,000,  exports  to  Algeria,  $1,456,000. 

The  iirincipal  imports  from  Algeria  consisted  of  esparto  and  other 
vegetable  fibers  ($2,000,000) ;  wheat,  barley,  pease,  and  beans,  $1 ,070,000 ; 
zinc  ore,  tan-bark,  copper,  and  iron  ore. 

The  principal  British  exports  to  Algeria  were,  cotton  goods,  12,243,000 
yards,  valued  at  $670,000;  coal,  $200,000;  machinery  and  millwork,  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  aud  refined  sugar.  About  $40,000  worth  of 
the  exports  were  composed  of  foreign  and  colonial  i)roduce  and  manu- 
factures. 

A^IERirAN   TRADE   WITH   ALGERIA. 

[From  a  report  by  Commercial  Agent  Jonrdan.] 

TluMlirc'ct  iniporta  from  the  United  States  diirinjj  the  year  l^r<\  cousisted  of  pe- 
trolenui,  timber,  and  wheat,  aud  are  valued  at  §»1*24,300.  The  direct  imports  of  petro- 
leum are  of  small  amount,  eonsiderinpjthe  larpe  quantity  nwMl  in  this  eonntry,  but  the 
most  part  is  introdnced  from  Marseilles,  Gibraltar,  aud  other  ports.  Many  other  arti- 
cles could  be  ini])orted  with  advantaj^e  from  the  United  States  were  it  not  for  the  want 
of  a  sj)irit  t)f  enteriu-i.st*  amon^  the  merchants  of  this  colony,  who  stick  to  their  old 
way  of  business.  It  will  re<|uire  time  to  bring  about  a  chaiifre.  However.  I  hope  to 
induce  them  toinerea.se  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  States. 
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The  ex!>orti4,  amounting  to  S499,810,  uonBiHted  chiefly  of  iron  ore,  which  is  shipped 
to  Xew  York,  BMltimoiv,  ami  Philadelphia  in  a  large  quautit3\  and  no  I&ss  than  106 
vewela  cleared  during  the  year  with  full  cargoes  from  Algiers,  Bone,  and  Oran.  The 
actual  working  of  new  mines  will  increase  the  shipments.      $ 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Algeria  is  immense,  hnt  the  most  valuahle  is  its  iron,  which 
is  found  close  to  the  sea  throughout  nearly  the  wholelittoral.  .Theqnality  is  lich  and 
good,  and  es|»ecia11y  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  The  mines  which 
are  worked  now  are  in  the  hands  of  British  companies,  who  have  introdnced  consid- 
erable capital  into  this  country. 

There  are  other  articles  which  could  he  exported  to  tlie  United  States  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  at  present.  The  principal  are  the  fiber  called  vegetal  hair,  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  d\«arf  palm,  coming  into  great  demand  in  the  European  markets; 
alfa  fiher  or  enparto,  very  abnndnnt  in  Algeria,  and  largely  exported  to  England  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper;  and  cork,  of  which  trees  there  <are  more  than  a  million  of 
acres  in  thin  colony. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  wine  will  also  be  an  article  of  large  exportation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  progressing  every  year,  and  has  received  a  great  stimulus 
•«ince  the  phylloxera  is  making  such  havoc  in  France. 

Algeria  is  not  yet  so  prosperous  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  colonization  is  increasing 
every  year,  agriculture  is  improving,  and  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  larger  extent  of  rail- 
roads this  country  is  called  to  a  brilliant  future. 


€0.^]VIER€C  OF  HIOROCCO. 

According'  to  the  very  iiiterestinf^  report  from  Consul  Mathews,  which 
will  be  found  in  its  [)roper  place  in  this  volume,  the  total  foreijrn  tra<le 
of  Morocco  tlnrinfr  the  yenr  188<)-'81  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $3,639,000, 
a  decrease  of  $l,07(>,o6o  from  the  precedin*::  year;  exports,  $3,382,000, 
a  decrease  of  $3(>(),000  from  the  i>receding  year.  In  both  imports  and 
exports  this  is  the  lowest  trade-showing:  for  any  year  since  1870-'71, 
and  is  the  result  of  bad  harvests  and  the  want  of  confidence  of  foreign 
traders,  who,  according  to  Consul  Mathews,  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  returns  for  their  goods  from  the  Moors,  "who  are  so  ground 
down  by  exorbitant  taxation  as  to  find  all  their  products  have  disap- 
l>eared  before  they  receive  their  value  in  hand.  The  poor  agriculturist 
is,  on  the  one  si<le,  dunned  by  his  government  for  taxes,  and  on  the 
other  side  b^'  his  foreign  creditor,  who  also  sufters  from  the  rapacity  of 
public  ofticials/' 

ruder  such  a  prevailing  system  it  is  no  wonder  that  Morocco,  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  makes  so  poor  a  trade  exhibit. 

According  to  Consul  Mathews's  returns,  the  distribution  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Morocco  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 


Countries.  Imports.  Exports.  Total  trade. 

Or^*t  Britain $?,  G17, 130  $1,760,385  $4,377,515 

>'niore 991,570  1,315,390  2,306,960 

SpaJB    19.600  209,179  228,770 

Holland 3,750    3.750 

Offmanv a,02.'»  1,205  4,230 

rnh^dSUteM    2,175  2,17.5 

I'ortugal 1,645  74,340  75.985 

I'«ly 21,280  21,280 


Total 3,638,895       3,3<»1,770  7,020,665 


The  principal  articles  of  imports  into  Morocco  are  as  folh)ws: 
CoUon  goodH, — Gray,  bleached,  and  printed,  T-cloths,  bleached  long 
cloths,  dyed    bafts,  and   muslins  of   all   sorts,   $2,011,000,   of  which 
$L91'3,00b  were  imported  from  England  and  $83,(M)0  from  France. 
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Woolen  vianufacturen, — (lennany  ainl  Austria  liave  siiperscMled  En- 
gland in  the  lower  priced  goods,  but  in  the  better  grade  England  still 
controls  the  market.^ 

Silk  goods. — France  controls  the  market. 

Iron  and  hardware, — Birnunghani  and  Shettield  wares  control  the  mar- 
ket, notwithstanding  the  competition  of  German  and  Belgian  manufac- 
tures in  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods. 

Loaf  sugar. — Marseilles  has  driven  Belgian  and  Dutch  sugars  com- 
pletely out  of  the  Moorish  markets.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  im- 
ports into  Morocco  from  France  consists  of  sugar.  The  manner  in  which 
the  French  Government  protects  and  fosters  its  sugar  industry  gives  the 
French  manufacturers  an  advantage  over  nearly  if  luit  all  other  coun- 
tries. 

Coffee. — Rio  coftee  is  imported  fiom  London  and  Havre  and  Marseilles. 

Drugs  and  chemicals  are  imported  from  England  and  France. 

Cotton-yarns  are  imported  from  Manchester. 

Petroleum. — The  natives  consume  oil  of  their  own  manufacture,  al- 
though petroleum  is  coming  into  use  more  and  uu)re  among  the  better 
classes. 

Flanks. — Previous  to  our  civil  war  Morocco  imported  her  boards  and 
lumber  from  the  United  States  principally ;  sin(;e  then  from  Sweden. 
Consul  Mathews,  however,  says  that  preference  is  given  to  American 
pine,  ichenever  it  can  he  ohtaincd. 

The  minor  imports  of  Morocco  are:  Candles,  .S5!),000;  matches, 
$15,0;i0;  bagging,  benzoin,  brassware,  bricks,  canvas,  copper,  raw  cot- 
ton, crockery,  dyes,  earthernware,  flour,  fruit,  furniture,  glassware, 
leather,  cotton  seed  oil,  olive  oil,  paints,  paper,  provisions,  soaps,  spices, 
steel,  tobacco,  wine  and  si)irits,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  of  Morocco  are  alruonds,  beans,  bones,  carpets, 
citron,  dates,  dyes,  eggs,  esparto,  goat-skins  ($597,000),  gums,  hides, 
leather,  hair-cloth,  maize  ($217,000),  wheat,  oranges,  ostrich  feathers, 
horned  cattle,  chick-pease  ($144,000),  raisins,  sheep-skins,  slippers 
($308,000),  wool,  in  grease  ($228,(K)0) ;  wool,  washed  ($472,000),  &c. 

There  is  no  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Morocco.  The 
amount  of  American  products  and  manufactures  reaching  that  country 
through  the  courtesy  of  nations  having  direct  shipping  communications 
therewith  cannot  be  ascertained.  Consul  Mathews  does  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  introducing  American  products  and 
manufactures  into  Morocco.  An  examination  of  the  articles  which  enter 
into  the  foreign  trade  of  that  country  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  our 
merchants  could,  under  more  favorable  shipping  auspices,  win  a  fair 
share  thereof.  The  disadvantages  and  irritalk)ns  referred  to  by  Consul 
Mathews,  being  applicable  to  the  merchants  of  all  nations  alike,  should 
not  deter  Ameri(;an  any  more  than  English  and  French  merchants  from 
taking  business  risks. 

CCtmiEKCE  OF  TRIPOLI  AND  TUIVIS. 

Tripoli. — According  to  the  returns  of  ('onsul  Kobeson,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Tripoli  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  was  as  follows: 
Imports,  $2,200,000— a  decrease  of  $181,000  from  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  caused  by  the  decreased  imports  of  wheat  and  barley  consequent 
upon  the  poor  harvest.  Exports,  $1,877,000 — an  increase  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $344,000,  which  was  due  to  the  increased  exports  of 
e8])arto  and  ostrich  feathers. 
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The  principal  import  into  Tripoli  is  cotton  goods,  whidi  amounted 
during  the  year  under  review  to  over  a  million  of  dollars,  being  a  large 
increase  on  the  import  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  exports  of  ostrich  feathers  amounted  to  $991,000,  and  of  esparto 
grass  to  $648,000. 

The  only  direct  trade  between  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  the  United  States 
during  the  year,  according  to  Consul  Robeson's  report,  was  a  small  ship- 
ment of  ostricli  feathers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many  of  the 
ostrich  feathers  exported  to  England  reach  the  United  States  ultimately. 

TuniH. — Not  baviug  received  any  recent  commercial  report  from  the 
eoDsalate  at  Tunis,  I  am  unable,  from  this  source,  to  give  any  statistics 
concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  the  regency,  which  may,  however,  be 
estimated  as  follows :  Imports  about  $2,250,000 ;  exports  about  $2,600,000. 

According  to  our  consular  reports,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States  is  as  follows : 


states.  ,   Imports. 


Moroc-eo. 

Tripoli.. 
TnniB... 


Exports.    '  Total  trAde. 


$3. 630, 000  $3, 382,  000  $7.  021 ,  000 
2. 260, 000  ;  1,  877,  000  |  4, 137, 000 
2,230.000  I    2,600,000  i      4,850,000 


Total !    8,149,000       7,850,00u       16,008,000 


As  far  as  the  imports  are  concerned,  the  foregoing  statement  of  the 
trade  of  the  Barbary  States  is  correct,  but  the  exports  must  be  some- 
what greater,  tlie  value  of  the  imports  into  France  and  England  alone 
during  the  year  under  review — which  imports  represent  the  Barbary  ex- 
ports— amounting  to  over  $9,600,000,  viz :  France,  $5,480,000 ;  England, 
$4,133,000. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  of  England  and  France  with  the 
Barbary  States  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statements,  prepared  from 
French  and  British  ofScial  reports  : 

Imports  into  France  from  Tunis,  Tripoliy  and  Morocco. 


1878.  I  1880. 

Articles.  "  ' 


General  im-     Special  ini-     General  im-  ,  Special   im- 
ports, ports.  ports.  ports. 


Skfos and  furs  nndreaaed $2,203,000  2,165,000        $1,815,000  i        $1,803,000 

Wool  in  bales 1,569,000|  1,568,000|        1,250,000'          1,243,000 

Feathers  (ornamental) 402,000,  402,000,           076  000,             976,000 

Dried  vegetablea 250,000  I           242,000  ' ' 

Spoagea 215,000  ,  196,000              269.000  ,             260,000 

Cereals 83,000  i  83,000  1            176,000'             172,000 

StTAw  and  bark  mattings 52,000               51,000  ,  ! 

CHeaj^noos  fHiita 43,000  43,000'             41,000,              41,000 

Carpets     34,000                22,000  I ' 

Wax.crode 29,000  22,000             132,000,              05,000 

Cattle 25,000  25,000  '              66,000  '               66,000 

TabWfmtts  21,000,  6,000                88,000                 7:i,  000 

All  other  articles 866,000  ;  171,000  |           667,000               517.000 

5,291,000  I  4,996,000  !        5,480,000             5,216,000 
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ExporU  front  France'to  Tunia,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco. 


1878. 


1880. 


Articles. 


Sugar 

Silk 

Flour  and  bran 

Cereals  (fcrain)  

Wotil  manufactures    

Candles     .•  

Cotton  manufactures  

Dressed  bides  

Silk  manufactures    

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Paper,  cardboard,  books,  and  engravinj^s. 

Brandy,  spiiits,  and  liqueurs 

Manufactures  in  skins  or  leather 

Mercery 

Jewelry  in  gold  or  platinum 

Matches .• 

Safiron 

Indigo 

All  other  artich« 


ToUl 


General  ex- 
port*. 


$625,000 

588,000 

250,  OO'J 

201,000 

03, 000 

85,  000 

77,000 

77,000 

58,000 

52,  000 

47,  000 

45,000 

42,000 

■  38,000 

37,000 

34.000 

25,000 

24,000 

1,  034, 000 

3, 4;i2,  000 


Special    ex- 
ports, 


$598,000 

36U,  000 

8,000 

197,  000 

62.000 

3, 000 

55, 000 

70,000 

'     29,000 

44,000 

•     39, 000 

14. 000 

41,000 

32.000 

37.  000 

2,000 

25,000 

18,000 

551,  000 

2, 185, 000 


General  ex- 
ports. 


$461,000 

434,  000 

74,  Ol'O 


Special    ex- 
ports. 


$401, 000 

376. 000 

3, 000 


08,000 
141,000 
73,000 
56,000 
70,000 


63,000 
65,000 


63.000 


1,255,000 
2,  BTui,  000 


69.000 
4,000 
45, 000 
47,000 
39,000 


50,000 
14,000 


51,000 


779,  OWJ 


1, 947,  000 


Imports  inio  Great  Britain  from  the  Barbary  States. 

1880. 

Esparto  and  other  vegetable  fiberSi  and  rags $2, 318, 000 

Cereals :  Pease,  beans,  and  Indiau  corn 5K^^  000 

Wool 632,000 

Almonds 388, 000 

G  iinis 1 06, 000 

Ornamental  feathers 97, 000 

Bones,  elephants'  teeth,  &c 155,  OCK) 

Hides 13,000 

Seeds  of  all  sorts 53,000 

All  other  articles 139,000 


Total 4,13:^,000 

Exports  from  England  to  the  Barbary  States. 

Cotton  manufactures $1, 413, 000 

Iron,  wrought  and  un wrought 13, 000 

Coal 5,000 

Retined  sugar 8, 000 

Cotton  yarn 12, 000 

f'oreign  and  colonial  goods 273, 000 

All  other  articles 176, 000 


Toinl 1,900,000 

Nangatio7i. — There  entered  at  the  port  of  Tripoli  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1881,  866  vessels,  of  which  291  were  steamships,  of  a 
total  tonnage  of  225,532  tons.  The  large  number  of  vessels  for  such 
comi)aratively  small  tonnage  was  due  to  the  entrance  of  471  Ottoman 
vessels  of  only  a  gross  tonnage  of  21,971  tons.  Ninety-seven  British 
steamships  of  about  80,000  tons;  57  French,  103  Italian,  and  1  Austrian 
entered.     Not  a  single  American  ship  entered  during  the  year. 

During  the  same  year  there  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  sev- 
eral ports  of  Morocco  1,360  vessels  of  370,000  tons.  Consul  Mathews 
refers  to  the  withdrawal  of  three  small  Spanish  steamers  from  the 
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Morocco  tra<le,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  line  of  four  large 
British  steamships  running  between  London,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Madeira, 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Morocco.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  no  American  vessel  entered  any  of  the  ports  of  Morocco  during 
the  vear. 

CONSULAR  OPINION  CONCERNINO  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  direct  trade 
between  the  Barbary  States  and  the  United  States,  chief  of  which  is  the 
want  of  steam  communication,  the  absence  of  American  agents  or  agen- 
cies, and  the  possession  of  the  markets  by  Enghind  and  France.  These 
difficulties,  however,  meet  us,  or  liave  met  us,  everywhere,  and  they 
should  be  no  more  difficult  to  overcome  in  those  countries  than  else- 
where. Where  other  producers  and  manufactuiers  effect  trade  settle- 
ments we  should  be  able  to  secure  footing  by  using  similar  appliances. 
It  might  not  pay  for  the  effort  and  the  outlay,  which  are  the  essentials 
of  trade  introduction  into  and  development  in  the  Barbary  States,  but 
those  States  would  be  only  so  many  links  in  the  great  commercial  chain  ' 
which  must  belt  Africa,  if  we  hope  to  secure  our  rightful  place  in  its 
trade. 

Although  Consul  Mathews,  of  Tangier,  has  written  much  and  ably, 
not  only  concerning  the  commerce  of  Morocco,  but  upon  the  trade  and 
customs  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  has  not  written  anything  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  the  development  of  direct  trade  between  his  consular 
district  and  the  United  States.  Vice-Consul  Cobb,  of  Casa-Blanca,  in  a 
report  published  in  the  March  (1881)  number  of  the  Consular  Reports, 
refers  as  follows  to  his  experience  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  American 
trade  into  his  district: 

-Since  I  have  resided  here  I  have  used  every  endeavor  to  bring  American  manufact- 
ured gf>ods  and  merchandise  into  this  country.  I  have  received  many  letters  from  dif- 
ferent manufacturing  companies  and  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
making  aU  sorts  of  inquiries  pertaining  to  their  business  and  otherwise,  aU  of  which 
I  have  answered  with  great  care  and  attention.  Twenty -one  letters  of  this  kind  I 
have  sent  off  by  one  mail,  giving  aU  possible  information,  the  result  of  which  I  pre- 
sume in  most  cases  has  beeu  unsatisfactory.  Si  11 1,  determined  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  I  have  imported  from  the  United  States,  on  my  own  account,  the  following  ar- 
ticles: Deep-well  and  cistern  pumps,  sewing-machines,  plows,  twelve  difterent  kinds 
of  wooden  ware,  carts  and  harnesses;  petroleum  and  petroleum  lamps,  corn-shellers 
and  winnowing-machines,  and  have  erected  on  my  premises  a  small  steam  flour-mill, 
with  a  circular-saw  bench,  a  turning-lathe,  and  shearing- machine  attached.  The 
Moors  take  a  great  interest  in  all  these  enterprises,  but  it  requires  an  operator  to  show 
rach  things  up  in  order  to  sell  them.  The  Moors  are  so  iguorant  that  great  patience 
most  be  exercised  to  teach  them  to  perform.  By  the  aid  of  experienced  operators,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  ^arming  implements  might  find  a  paying  market  here,  although 
labor-saving  machines  would  not  have  the  value  which  other  countries  give  them. 

Sewing-machines  would  sell  in  all  the  cities  in  the  interior.  There  are  many  articles 
about  the  premises  of  a  well-to-<lo  Moor,  of  nice  stitching,  and  I  was  told  in  Fez  and 
Maqninez  that  the  Jews  were  very  fond  of  sewing-machines.  Some  of  them  had  seen 
spch  things,  but  an  operator  must  go  with  them  to  make  it  a  success.  In  all  the  ar- 
ticles I  have  introduced  here  I  have  beeu  compelled  to  be  the  operator.  To  sell  a 
pump,  I  must  put  it  in  position,  then  take  hold  of  the  handle  and  snow  the  operation. 

Mr.  Jones,  formerly  consul  at  Tripoli,  in  a  report  received  at  the  De- 
partment about  the  beginning  of  1881,  wrote  as  follows  concerning 
American  trade  possibilities  in  his  district. 

TRA.DB  BETWEEN  TRIPOLI  AND  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Doling  the  past  year  I  have  received  many  letters  from  American  houses.  These  let- 
ters, as  a  rule,  were  from  the  manufacturers  of  wind-mills,  improved  agricnltural  im- 
plements, tire-arms,  and  hardware.  For  the  present  uouh  of  the  articles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tire-armN,  could  find  a  sale>  hert^,  as  would  readily  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of 
my  remarks  upon  these  subjects  to  be  found  in  my  report  for  1878-79.    At  first  sight 
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the  impression  wonld  natorally  be  conceived  that  the  windmill  would  of  course  re- 
place tiie  cow  which  now  acts  as  a  motive  power  in  drawing  water  from  the  well  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

But  when  the  general  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, a  farmer  here  rarely  owning  more  than  two  acres  of  ground,  his  other 
property  consisting  of  a  cabin  built  of  sand,  which  invariably  has  to  be  rebuilt  after 
the  rainy  season,  during  which  it  falls,  and  frequently  with  fatal  effect  to  its  inmates, 
besides,  perhaps,  a  few  barracans,  which  serve  at  night  as  beddine  and  during  the 
day  as  raiment,  the  conclusion  is  easily  reached  that  anything  entailing  an  outlay  of 
capital,  such  as  would  be  required  for  the  erection  of  a  windmill,  could  not  be  profita- 
bly introduced  here.  For  the  same  reason  the  introduction  of  improved  agricultural 
implements,  as  also  many  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  hardware,  would  not  be 
found  profitable.  For  cheap  fire-arms  there  is  a  limited  demand,  but  this  article,  being 
contraband,  has  always  to  be  smuggled,  which  usually  entails  considerable  expense. 
For  this  reason  the  ^un  or  revolver  is  generally  sold  to  the  Arab  for  two  or  three  times 
its  original  cost,  which  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  those  desirous  of  por- 
chasiug. 

I  must  now,  however,  remark  that  in  no  single  instance  have  I  received  a  letter 
from  any  of  our  n  anufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 

This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  in  all  my  reports  from  here  I  have  invariably  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  that  the  importation  in  this  article  gave  promise,  owing  to 
the  trade  with  the  interior,  of  great  increase,  and  that  it  was  a  branch  of  commerce 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  American  manufacturer  could  eventually  compete  with 
advantage.  In  my  report  on  the  trade  of  cotton  fabrics  I  gave  the  name  of  a  firm 
which  had  declared  itself  ready  to  undertake  the  introduction  of  our  cotton  goods, 
but  they  have  as  yet  received  no  comoiunication  whatever  upon  the  subject  from 
America. 

Since  my  appointment  to  this  post  one  cargo  of  esparto  grass  has  been  shipped  to 
the  United  States ;  as  it  has  not  been  repeated,  I  presume  the  venture  was  attended 
with  loss.  On  the  1st  September,  of  the  current  year,  a  case  of  ostrich  feathers  was 
shipped  to  New  York,  and  I  hope  the  shipper  will  meet  with  more  success  than  proved 
to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  cargo  of  esparto. 

This  shows  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  merchants  here  to  enter  into  commercial  re- 
lation with  the  United  States.  To  a  gieat  measure,  no  doubf,  the  success  of  the  com- 
merce of  England  can  be  attributed  lo  the  system  of  receiving  the  products  of  differ- 
ent countries  in  exchange  for  hers;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  United 
States.  Although  the  ostrich  feathers  and  esoarto  grass,  for  example,  from  Tripoli 
eventually  reached  the  United  States,  it  was  only  after  having  passed  through  English 
or  French  hands,  by  whom  the  first  were  dressed,  and  the  second  prepared  for  the 
making  of  paper. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  small  quantities  of  flour  and  a  few 
cases  of  canned  meats,  oysters,  lobsters,  with  about  $10,000  yearly  of  petroleum.  None 
of  these  articles  are  ordered  directly  from  the  United  States,  but  are  generally  pur- 
chased in  England,  and  arrive  here  via  Malta. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  articles,  small  lots  of  Winchester  rifles  are  from  time 
to  time  smuggled  into  this  regency.  Some  of  these  guns  are  sold  here,  others  being 
sent  to  the  interior,  where,  1  am  informed,  they  are  disposed  of  at  great  profit.  I  hear 
that  an  order  is  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  500  of  these  guns 
to  be  landed  at  Bengasi.  These  guns  are  imported  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the 
Arabs  and  negroes  who  accompany  the  caravans  into  the  interior. 

Mr.  Joues,  in  a  later  reportj  published  in  the  Cotton  Goods  Trade  of 
the  World,  says : 

Since  my  arrival  here  the  cotton  trade  of  this  regency,  which  shows  a  steady  annual 
increase,  has  ever  occupied  my  attention.  I  have  let  no  occasion  escape  to*  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  merchants  here  that  there  is  a  material  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  importing  their  cotton  goods  from  America,  but  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  of  which  I  have  spoken  at 
length  in  my  annual  reports  for  the  years  1878  and  1879,  to  which  I  respectfully  ref«r 
you,  I  have  in  the  past  been  unable  to  persuade  any  merchant  here  to  test  the  veracity 
of  my  assertion.  I  have  now,  however,  to  inform  you  that  Messrs.  Guiseppe  &  Fran- 
cesco Galea  (wholesale*  merchants,  who  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  importation 
of  cotton  yams  and  cotton  goods,  and  gentlemen  whose  business  integrity  is  unquest- 
ionable, and  to  whom  I  am  principally  indebted  for  the  information  contained  in  this 
dispatch)  have  declared  themselves  ready  lo  receive  and  attempt  the  introduction  of 
our  goods  into  this  regency.  To  begin  with,  they  would  only  desire  the  shipment  of 
three  or  four  bales  of  assorted  goods  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  quality  of 
American  goods  will  meet  with  most  favor  in  this  market.  Messrs.  Galea  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  risk  of  the  possible  loss  which  may  be  incurred  by  the  importation  of 
these  goods,  saying  they  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  regards  their  prices  and  the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  their  shipment  from  America  to  Tripoli ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  they 
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will  receive  and  dispOBe  of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  if  they  find  it  profitable, 
Kill  tbeii  open  bnainess  relations  with  some  of  our  manufacturers,  returning  drafts 
for  goods  received. 

1  am  inoet  desirous  to  solve  practically  the  question  whether  cur  goods  can  compete 
advantageously  with  similar  products  of  English  manufacture  in  this  market,  and  I 
therefore  hope  that  there  may  be  some  of  our  manufacturers  sufficiently  enterprising 
to  second  me  in  this  undertaking.  The  loss,  after  all,  if  such  there  be,  on  a  small 
shipment  of  goods  could  be  but  insiffnificant,  whereas  the  benefit  to  be  derived,  if  the 
undertaking  prove  successful,  would  be  considerable.  Something  of  this  kind  will 
have  to  be  done  if  our  goods  are  ever  to  reach  these  distant  markets.  Much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  issue  of  this  first  trial  which  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  who. may 
act  upon  Messrs.  Galea's  suggestion  should  take  fully  into  consideration. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  deem  it  regrettable  that  the  United  States  never 
attempted  to  obtain  an  infiueuce,  not  to  say  possession  of  any  part  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, not  so  much  for  the  mere  advantage  that  the  possession  of  ihe  coast  would 
confer,  but  as  a  road  through  which  its  manufaictures  might  be  introduced  into  the 
interior.  France  and  England,  both  manufacturing  nations,  besides  their  other  vast 
poesessiotis,  are  gradually  extending  their  influence  over  this  entire  continent,  and 
the  doors  to  its  (estimated)  population  of  200,000,000,  all  consumers,  will  be  com- 
pletely closed  to  the  American  merchant.  In  the  da}*,  which  is  in  the  near  future, 
when  America  can  compete  successfully  iu  any  branch  of  manufactured  articles,  we 
will  hear  of  protective  tariff's  in  other  countries  besides  our  own,  and  these  tariffs, 
where  possible,  will  be  also  extended  to  their  colonies. 

Consal  Robeson,  in  his  report  on  the  commerce  of  Tripoli  for  the  year 
1881,  notes,  as  something  which  may  help  to  increase  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States,  the  extension  of  the  route  of  the  Transatlantic 
Steamship  Company's  vessels  along  the  Barbary  coast  from  Tripoli  to 
TaniH.  This  will  enable  the  company  to  give  through  bills  of  lading 
from  Tripoli  to  New  York  via  Marseilles.  Although  the  freight  by  this 
route  is  high  ($20  per  ton  at  the  date  of  the  consul's  writing),  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  materially  enlarge  the  direct  trade  witji  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Heap,  at  present  consul-generaLat  Constantinople,  who  filled  the 
consulate  at  Tunis  for  many  years,  ami  who  gave  much  consideration  to 
the  possibilities  of  introducing  American  manufactures  into  the  Bar- 
bary States,  thought  that  furniture,  clocks,  watches,  sewing-machines, 
cheap  cotton  goods,  refined  petroleum,  lamps,  carpenters'  tools,  fire- 
arms, woodenware,  wall-paper,  cheese,  and  various  articles  of  provisions 
should  find  a  market  there. 

COnmiJERCJE  OF  EOIPT. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  very  interesting  report 
from  Consul-General  Wolf,  of  Cairo,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1881,  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $29,609,000;  exports,  $57,852,000,  a  de- 
ert-'ase,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  in  imports  of  $2,280,000, 
and  in  exports  of  nearly  $6,000,000. 

According  to  the  same  report,  the  distribution  of  this  trade  among  the 
principal  countries  was  as  follows: 

Coantries.  ImporU.        Exports.     ,  Total  trade. 


EojclAod $12,036,000  $34,122,000  ,  $46,158,000 

France 4,042,000  12,278,000'  16,320,000 

AoAlrU 3,006,000  2,224,000  5,230,000 

Italf^ 2,324,000  2, 530, 000  >  4,864,000 

Tarkev 3,467,000  573.000  4,040,u00 

Kania 178,000  5,274,000  5,452,000 

Bftrbttrv' States 1,369,000,  107.000  1,4-56,000 

Syria* 1,018.000  467,000.  2,085,000 

Gn^ce 717,000  72,000  789,000 

BeliEinm 110,000  41,000  151,000 

roeaumerated 500,000    '  500,000 

The  rniU-d  State* 242,000  164,000  406,000 


ToUl 29.609,000       57,852,000  i      87,461,000 
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Consul-General  Wolf  claims  that  the  foregoing  estimates  are  incor- 
rect as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  and  do  not  show  anything 
like  our  trade  with  Egypt. 

The  direct  trade  between  Egypt  and  the  United  States,  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1881,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  corresponds  substantially 
with  the  year  given  by  Consul-General  Wolf,  was  as  follows:  Imports 
from  Egypt,  $423,478;  exports  to  Egypt,  $582,630.  Of  the  latter  all 
but  $111  was  represented  by  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils.  Even 
this  does  not  show  anything  like  the  trade  in  American  produce  and 
mauufactures  in  that  country.  Irrespective  of  the  goods  reaching 
Egypt  through  the  courtesy  of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  merchants, 
and  which  are  credited  to  those  countries,  Consul-General  Wolf  gives 
a  schedule  of  nearly  one  hundred  different  articles,  principally  manu- 
factures, imported  from  the  United  States  into  Alexandria  by  tbe  house 
of  J.  F.  Milliken  alone.  As  these  imports  do  not  figure  as  American 
in  either  our  own  or  the  Egyptian  customs,  they  must  have  been  received 
via  England  or  France,  and  so  credited. 

Thus  the  value  of  American  produce  and  manufactures  consumed  in 
Egypt  and  credited  to  other  countries  nnist  be  considerable,  but  con- 
siderable as  it  may  be,  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  could  become  through 
the  appliances  of  direct  communication  and  personal  mercantile  eftbrt. 

The  greater  portion  of  Egyjitian  trade  being  with  England  and  France, 
the  following  tables,  collated  from  the  oflicial  reports  of  those  countries, 
will  illustrate  the  character  of  this  commerce,  and  enable  American  ex- 
porters  and  manufacturers  to  measure  their  ability  to  compete  for  a 
share  thereof. 


Imports  into  England  from  Egypt  during  the  year  1880. 
Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


CottOD,  raw $2.3,962,000 


Cottonseed. 


8,  500,  000 


Cereals : 

Wheat 

Barley 

Beans 

Indian  com . 
Flour 


$553,000 


Wool 

Teeth,  elephants',  sea  cow,aad  sea 

horse 364,000 

Sugar,  unrefined 1.113,000 

3, 931, 000  I   Feathers,  omamental :  1 31, 000 

204,  000      Kags  and  other  paper  materials 106, 000 

3. 400. 000      Tare,  lentil,  &c.,  seeds 174, 000 

26,000    I  Drags 63,000 

8,000  I    Coffee 34.000 

Oil-seedcakes 29,000 


Totalcereals '      7,574,000  i  i  All  other  articles 1,234,000 

Oums,  principally  Arahic , 


8.6,000 


Total 44,668,000 


The  articles  unenumerated  in  the  foregoing  table  were  flax,  dried 
fruit,  hides  (raw),  indigo,  olive  oil,  perfumery,  refined  sugar  and  candy, 
tea,  goats'  hair,  &c. 

Exports  from,  England  to  Egypt  during  the  year  1880. 


Articles.                          |  Value.      ' 

I' 

Cotton  goo<ls  ( 144, 125. 000  yards) i  $8, 536, 000  ' 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel  (652,000  tons) . . ,  1,  5.36, 000  , ! 

Macniner^  — steam  enginesand other. .  991, 000 

Iron,  wrought  and  un wrought 729, 000  i 

Cotton  yam.  (2,942.000  pounds)  i  690.  000 

Bags  and  saclts 267,000 

Copper,  wrought  and  un  wrought 471,000  > 

Linen  ninnufactures I  73.0<K) 

Woolen  manufactures    170,000 

App  irel  and  haherdashery 73, 000 

Leather    48,000 

Provisions ,  29,000  ,| 


Articleii. 


Chemicals 

Aims,   ammunition,   books,  clocks, 

and  w^atches,  &c  ' 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  produce  and  manufact- 
ures    - 

Foreign  and  colonial  produce  and 
manufactui'es 


Value. 


$29,000 
2i),  000 

loa.ooo 

1. 100, 000 


(trand  total. 


14,  876,  000 
556,000 


15, 432.  OOO 
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The  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  mannfactures  embraced  such 
articles  as  arms,  dyes,  tauuing  stufifs,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steely 
pepper,  rice,  spirits,  tea,  manufactured  tobacco,  wine,  wood  and  timber, 
principally  sawed  pine,  &c. 

Importt  into  France  from  Egypt, 


.Ajrticle*. 


Cotton  <rmw) 
Sogw. 


Featbere,  omajnental 

Seeds,  oltiai^nous 

Coffee 

GoBLA,  pare  exotic 

8ilk  and  sUk  flock 

VegeUblea,  preserved 

Wool,  io  bales 

Silk  nuumfiftctares 

Skins  and  furs  (undressed) . 

Copper  (old  broken) 

Pfwter,  erode 

ToTtoiM  sheU 

lodigo - 

Ceresls  (seed) 

Gsme,  poultry,  and  tarUee 

BsK« 

Other  srticlee 


187a 


Creneral  im- 
ports. 


Tuul 


$3,195, 

1,166. 

361, 

336, 

280. 

281, 

177, 

141, 

138, 

90. 

78, 

73. 

36, 

35, 

36. 

33, 

29. 

24. 

268. 


0(K) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
006 
000 
000 
000 
000 


I 


6. 785, 000 


1880. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$2,943,000 

1. 160. 000 

346,000 

336,000 

230,000 

263,000 

119,000 

141,000 

135,000 

88,000 

60,000 

67,000 

36,000 

35,000 

34,000 

32,000 

17,000 

24,000 

175, 060 


General  im- 
ports. 


$3,468,000 

1, 37#000 

157,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


402,000 
508, 000 
1, 005. 000 
640,000 
352,000 
183.000 


1, 129,  000 
28,000 


6,  247,  000    12, 169,  000 


$2,823,000 

1, 782.  OOO 

157, 000 


885,000 
541,000 
1,806,000 
638,000 
351,000 
181, 000 


903,000 
28,000 


1,938,000  i    1,158,000 


10, 753, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Egypt. 


Articles. 


Gold  aad  platinam,  hammered  or  drawn 

MaanlMtaXTa  in  skin  and  leather 

809^,  refined 

Wool  mannfactnTea 

■Ik  n«nalkictar«s 

Wines 

Cotton  manoiSaGtarea 

OndercloChing,  sewn 

Candles -T. 

Tools  and  metal  mann&etnres 

8knM,dnaaed    

Pottcgry,  glaaa,  and  crystal 

nM|»er.  eaidboard,  books,  and  engrayings 

Ofb,  fixed  p«LTe 

Mercery - 

BOk  and  sflk  flock 

Toys 

Brandy,  spirits,  andliqnors 

miKncfy  and  artiflcial  flowers 

Fnmitnre 

Maaofsetnres  of  flax  and  hemp 

Qrcaae  of  all  aorta    

Mscbiaes  and  machinery 

Vlsh 

Coal 

Pnits,  oleaginona 

fiQrer  work  and  jewelry 

Tkblefralts,  preserred 

Potatoes   

Sawhidea 

All  other  artidea , 

Total 


1878. 

1880. 

General  im- 

Speoial im- 

Gtsneral im- 

Speoial  im- 

ports. 

ports. 
$882,000 

1   ports. 

ports. 

$8»2,000 

$1,986,000 

$1,066,000 

843,000 

710.000 

796,000 

726,000 

563.000 

563,000 

501,000 

601,000 

520,000 

458,000 

724.000 

576^000 

380,000 

286,000 

237,000 

67,000 

815,000 

314,000 

328,000 

288,000 

306,000 

189,000 

522,000 

302,000 

297,000 

286,000 

92,000 

92,000 

260,000 

17,000 

267,000 

47,000 

260,000 

200,000 

390,000 

268,000 

163,000 

143,000 

199,000 

186,000 

126,000 

108,000 

164,000 

148,000 

114,000 

108,000 

168,000 

160,000 

114,000 

33,000 

64,000 

12,000 

106,000 

103,000 

185,000 

179,000 

102,000 

81,000 

288,000 

280,000 

90,000 

90,000 

89.000 

80,000 

80,000 

65,000 

81,000 

78,000 

71,000 

71,000 

' 

64.000 

61,000 

48,000 

47,000 

57,000 

89,000 

74,000 

60,000 

56,000 

14.000 

56,000 

11,000 

52,000 

27,000 

62.000 

26,000 

44,000 

43,000 

50,000 

40,000 

38,000 

32,000 

61,000 

22,000 

35,000 

34,000 

70,000 

70,000 

30,000 

30,000 

45,000 

84,000 

26,000 

26,000 

24,000 

24,000 

21,000 

18,000 

1,002,000 

610,000 

1, 619, 000 

969,000 

7, 029, 000 

5,610,000 

9, 115, 000 

7,238,000 

4277« 
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NAVIGATION. 

Eeferriog  to  Consul  General  Wolfs  returns  it  appears  that  2,220  sail-, 
ing  vessels  and  970  steamships  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  during 
the  year  1881.  The  American  flag  was  represented  in  this  great  fleet 
by  oue  sailing  vessel. 

There  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  year  1880,  2,017 
vessels,  sail  and  steam,  of  4,373,964  real  tonnage.  Of  these,  1,679,  of 
3,460,977  real  tonnage,  were  British — three-fourthsof  the  whole  number 
and  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  tonnage.  The  remainder  car- 
ried the  following  flags:  The  French  103,  the  Dfltch  69,  the  Austrian 
60,  the  Italian  52,  the  German  35,  the  Russian  22,  the  Turkish  11,  the 
Danish  10,  th^  Norwegian  7,  the  Portuguese  6,  various  11,  the  Egyptian 
14.    The  American  flag  was  not  represented  in  the  fleet. 

During  the  ten  years  enOing  with  1879,  there  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal  12,454,  of  23,105,535  tons,  9,154  of  which— of  17,555,447 
tons — were  British,  and  15,  of  21,000  tons,  American.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  British  shipping  is  illustrated  in  Consul-General  Wolfs 
returns,  where  he  shows  that  during  the  decade  under  review  the  Eng- 
lish flag  coN'ered  73^  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  and  75.48  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  total  navigation  of  the  canal,  leaving  for  the  flags  of 
all  other  nations  26^  per  cent,  in  ships  and  24.52  per  cent,  in  tonnage. 

In  writing  upon  the  condition  of  American  trade  with  Egypt,  and 
with  nearly  all  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  late 
consul  general  at  Cairo  (Mr.  Farman),  under  date  of  March  7, 1881,  re- 
ferred in  the  folio  wingforcible  and  truthful  language  to  our  want  of  direct 
American  steam  communication  and  the  consequent  insignificance  of 
our  trade  therewith : 

The  advantages  of  a  direct  Hue  of  commuoication  between  theae  countries  and  the 
Uuited  States  uiust  be  apparent  to  any  person  who  has  examined  the  subject,  not  only 
as  regards  our  prestige  as  a  nation  and  the  interests  of  our  commerce,  but  more  par- 
ticularly as  affecting  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  manufactures. 

It  is  humiliating  fur  a  nation  of  such  wealth,  power,  extent  of  territory,  and 
natural  commercial  advantages  as  the  United  States,  to  be  driven  from  the  seas  by 
other  nations,  who  take  the  same  pride  and  interest  in  fostering  and  protecting  their 
merchant  marine  that  we  do  in  protecting  and  encouraging  our  home  industries. 

The  American  flag  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Oriental  waters.  Occasionally  one  of  our 
tvar  vessels,  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean  port«,  calls  at  Alexandria, 
and  for  %  few  days  the  stars  and  stripes  are  seen  floating  amid  the  forest  of  masts 
which  is  always  in  the  harbor.  Butr  this  does  not  aid  our  commerce.  English, 
French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  merchant  steamers  come  and  go  almost  daily, 
while  the  United  States  has  not  a  single  renresentative  among  them. 
.  This  unfortunate  condition  of  things  will  undoubtedly  continue  until  some  decided 
action  is  taken  by  the  government  to  promote  and  protect  its  ci>mmerce  Commerce 
needs  aid  and  protection  as  much  as  manufactures,  and  it  is  the  manufacturer  who 
should  first  demand  for  it  such  legislation  as  would  enable  him  to  compete  with  for- 
eign nations — for  commerce,  in  all  ages  the  mother  of  national  wealth,  has,  in  mod- 
ern times,  been  the  great  auxiliary  of  the  producer,  whether  of  mechanical  or  agri-  • 
cultural  prodnct«. 

Without  American  merchant  ships  for  the  direct  transportation  of  our  goods,  our 
manufactures  cannot  be  successfully  extended  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
demands  of  our  own  country.  It  will  only  be  when  we  can  shi|i  our  own  products, 
in  our  own  vessels,  direct  to  all  part«  of  the  world,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  that 
amount  of  goods  that  onr  skill  and  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  our  material  give 
lis  a  reasonable  right  to  expect. 

Freights  by  circuitous  routes,  with  their  various  transshipments,  are  not  only  too 
high,  but  the  time  required  for  this  indirect  transportation  is  too  great  to  enable  us 
to  successfully  compete  with  Europe  in  the  Orient.  I  have  several  times  succeeded 
in  getting  importers  in  Egypt  in  communication  with  our  manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  try  our  goods,  but  the  experiment  has  generally  had  very  little 
success.  It  was  not  because  our  goods  of  the  same  class  and  ouality  were  not  cheaper 
than  those  imported  from  Europe,  bnt  because  of  the  time  and  costs  of  transportation, 
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oar  different  ay  stems  of  doing  business  as  regards  credits,  and  tlie  want  of  adaptation 
of  our  goods  to  this  market. 

As  an  instance,  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  sent  to  the  interior  of  New  York 
for  a  quantity  of  glassware,  which  was  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  his  address. 
It  arrived  in  good  condition,  but  the  freight  amounted  to  four-fihhs  as  much  as  the 
first  cost*  Tho  glassware  was  good  and  still  cheap  enou|;h  to  sell  at  a  fair  advance, 
but  it  was  not  the  style  of  the  Kuropeau  wares,  and  to  which  this  market  has  become 
accustomed,  and  therefore  cuuld  not  be  sold  to  advantage.  It  is  the  same  with  cotton 
cloths.  The  English  manufacture  goods  especially  adapted  to  the  Egyptian  market 
as  well  as  for  all  other  markets.  They  export  to  Egypt  and  to  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries, for  the  ase  of  the  natives,  a  very  poor  article  of  cloth  filled  with  sizing;  but  it 
is  of  a  fixed  width  different  from  ourH,  and  has  a  red  stripe  at  the  ends.  It  is  sold  by 
the  piece,  each  piece  being  of  a  fixed  length.  A  merchant  recently  said  that  however 
good  the  cloth  might  be,  unless  it  had  the  red  stripe  on  the  ends  and  was  of  a  certain 
width  and  length,  it  was  of  no  value  to  him;  his  customers  would  not  buy  it.  His 
trade  was  entirely  with  a  certain  class  of  natives.  The  Europeans  living  in  Egypt 
re({oire  a  different  class  of  goods,  but  these  number  less  than  100,000,  and  each  nation-  , 
ality  brings  with  it  its  own  habits  and  customs,  and  will,  to  a  great  extent,  always 
derive  its  supplies  from  the  parent  country.  Still  with  proper  management  many 
more  American  goods  could  be  sold  in  the  Orient  both  to  Europeans  and  the  natives. 

European  mercantile  houses  have  agents  who  reside  here  or  are  sent  out  from  time 
to  time  to  mftke  the  circuit  of  the  cities  of  the  East  to  learn  the  wants  of  naUve  mer- 
chants an<l  to  supply  the  same. 

To  state  the  case  in  a  few  words^  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  nearly  five  years'  residence  in  Egypt,  that  until  our  ^oods  are  manufactured  in 
a  style  to  snit  the  babit«  and  wants  of  the  people,  and  until  reliable  and  competent 
agent«  are  sent  oat  to  sell  the  same,  and  communications  established  for  direct  ship- 
ments thereof,  we  cannot  expect  any  considerable  increase  in  our  trade  in  the  Orient. 

During  the  year  1880  seventeen  steamers  left  Port  Said  direct  for  New  York  loaded 
with  tea.  Fifteen  of  these  were  English,  one  German,  and  one  Danish.  If  these 
steamers  had  belonged  to  our  own  merchant  marine,  and  had  taken  out  American 
piodnce  and  mannfactures  to  the  various  Oriental  countries  it  could  not  but  have 
been  beneficial  to  onr  commercial  interestn,  and  they  might,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, have  opened  the  way  for  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  future. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 

The  soutbern  division  of  the  continent  of  Africa  may  be  defined  as 
follows:  From  Oape  Verde  on  the  west  coast  aroand  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  down  the  East  Coast  to  Cape  Guardafui.  This,  for  con- 
venience and  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  large  and  complicated 
trade  thereof,  may  be  separated  into  three  distinct  commercial  subdivis- 
ions, viz,  the  West  Coast,  embracing  Seiiegambia,  Liberia,  Upper  and 
Lower  Guinea,  and  the  colonies  therein;  the  South  Coast,  embracing  the 
British  possessions  of  Cape  Colony'  and  Natal;  and  the  East  Coast,  em^ 
bracing  the  Native  States  from  Cape  Colony  to  Cape  Guardafui,  together 
with  the  islands  of  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  and  the  British  and  French 
uplands  of  Mauritius  and  K^uuion. 


comaikrcb:  oin  this  -west  co^st. 

The  West  Coast,  herein  embraced,  begins  with  Senegal  and  ends  at 
Cape  Colony.    The  foreign  trade  thereof  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 


Flacen. 


Sraecil  (Prencb) 

Oanbia  (BHUiib)  

Kerm  Leone  (British) . . 

Lilwrto 

The  Gold  CoMt  (Britlab) 

Gftbooii(Fmicli) 

LftfCM  (BritUb)     

Portuf  aeoe  •eitlementa  ■ 
Another 

Total 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

$4,600,000 

H,  000. 000 

18,600,000 

826,000 

1,  000.  000 

1, 826, 000 

'  2, 261, 000 

1,826.000 

4,087,000 

600,000 

600,000 

1,200.000 

1,914,000 

1,  010, 000 

8,824,000 

150,000 

150.000 

800,000 

2, 565, 0<>0 

3, 177, 000 

5.742.000 

2,600,000 

2,250.000 

4,850,000 

6,600,000 

12,  670,  000 

19, 170. 000 

22, 116, 000 

27. 483, 000 

40,599.000 
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The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  British  possessions,  as  above  given,  is 
official;  the  trade  of  the  remainder  of  the  coast  is  based  upon  the  most 
available  statistics  at  hand.  The  total  trade  is  rather  under  than  over 
stated,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  The  imports  into  the 
West  Coast  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to 
$10,245,(100,  and  from  France  to  $5,183,000,  thus  leaving  about 
$4,000,000  for  all  other  countries.  The  exports  from  the  West  Coast 
during  the  same  year  to  England  amounted  to  $14,151,000,  and  to 
France  to  $9,514^000,  leaving  only  about  $3,800  for  all  other  countries. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  several  other  countries  in  Europe  with  the  West  Coast  is  carried 
on  through  France  and  England. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  trade  of  the  West  Coast  cannot 
be  definitely  ascertained,  owing  to  the  indirect  manner  in  which  it  is 
effected,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  our  customs  returns  do  not  define 
our  imports  therefrom  and  exports  thereto.  According  to  British  colo- 
nial returns,  and  consular  reports  from  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  the 
following  statistics  partly  supply  this  deficit: 


PlaC4»8. 


The  Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone . . . 
Liberia 

Total.... 


from 
nited 

5| 

*i^  • 

•* 

1  Import 
1      the 
'      Stat« 

•  11 

$321,000 

$32d,000 

220,000 

182,000 

i:)6,000 

87,000 

677,000 

595,000 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  consul-general  at  Monrovia,  the 
above  imports  into  Liberia  represent  those  brought  in  American  vessels 
alone.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  American  goods  consumed  in 
Liberia  amount  to  over  $300,000  annually.  It  is  safe  therefore  to  assume 
that  American  goods  to  the  value  of  at  least  $2,000,000  are  consumed 
annually  on  the  West  Coast. 

COMMERCE  OF  SENEGAL. 

There  being  no  American  consular  representative  in  Senegal,  no 
further  particulars  of  its  foreign  trade  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  offi- 
cial returns  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  France  therewith  can 
be  given.  An  investigation  into  the  official  statistics  of  Great  Britain 
satisfies  me  that  the  trade  of  Senegal  with  France  comprises,  substan- 
tially, almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  colony. 

The  commerce  of  France  with  Senegal  during  the  year  1880  was  as 
follows :  Imports  from  the  colony,  $3,833,000;  exports  thither,  $3,701,000. 
Of  the  exports  more  than  one-half  represented  other  than  French  goods, 
viz,  goods  in  transit  through  France,  but  the  produce  and  manufacture 
of  other  countries. 

The  details  of  the  trade  of  France  with  Senegal  given  herewith  ren- 
der it  probable  that  American  goods  may  have  entered  into  this  transit 
trade,  although  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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Imports  into  France  from  Senetfal. 


Articles. 


1878. 


QeDeral  ini-     Special   im- 
ports.       ;        ports. 


XaU.  peantita,  Slc 

Pore  exotic  eumA 

PalmoLl    

SeMmom  seed 

HideBaDd  skins— raw,  undressed 
"Wax— yellow,  brown,  or  white  .  - . 

Klepbaata*  teeth  .  

India-rubber  and  gatta-perchA  .   . 
AU  other  articles 


•1,«72.000 

456,000 

37,000 

36,000 

35,000 

17,000 

7,000 

6,000 

38,000 

2,  304,  000 


Exports  from  France  to  Senegal. 


$1,  672, 000 

456,  000 

37,000 

36,000 

35.000 

2,000 

6,000 

6,000 

36,000 

2, 286, 000 


1880. 


General  im-  I  Special  im* 
portM.  porta. 


$2,548,000  I 
1, 019, 000  I 
35,000  ' 
76,000  ' 
13,000  I 
20,000 


$2, 54j>,  000 

1.  018, 000 

35,000 

76,000 

13,000 

7,000 


27,000 
95,000 


3, 833,  000 


27,000 
94,000 


3, 818, 000 


1878. 


Artirlea. 


G(«neral  ex- 
ports. 


Special    ex- 
ports. 


1880. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special   ex  • 
porta. 


Cotton  maunfactores 

Brasdies,  spirits,  and  liquora 

Wines  ...:. 

Woe 


Anna  and  war  niuni|ioD8 

Manafactnres  of  flax  and  hemp  

Potlerr.  fElaas,  and  oryatal 

Tliread  of  all  sorts 

Cereala  (eraiu  and  dour) 

Tools  and  metal  manufactares 

Boots  and  shoes  

Heroeiy  

Tobaeoo  (not  manofactured) 

Ss»«»'.»» 

Wood,  couiiinon 

€orda|se,  bentan 

Svgar,  f ellnr^ 

Ssabiacait.  - 

UnderdoChi-nK.  sewn 

Sinipa,  preserres,  and  candies 

ash  BMaU 

Paper,  eardlMMTd,  books,  aad  engraTings 


Machines  and  machinery 
AU  other  articles 


11,241, 

181. 

167, 

141. 

Ill, 

109, 

71. 

70, 

54, 

49, 

36. 

25, 

32. 

t        30, 

28, 

27. 

26, 

25, 

24, 

20, 

12, 

12, 

11. 

7. 

309. 


Total. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OUO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


2, 817, 000 


I 


$45,000 
52.000 

165,  000 
14,000 
12,000 
96,000 
10,  000 
7,000 
18,000 
44  000 
36.000 
20,000 


4.000 
28,000 
27.000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,000 
20,  000 
11,000 
11.000 
11,000 

5,000 
228,000 


938,000 


$1. 463, 000 

213,  000 

295,000 

193,000 

178,000 

60, 000 

36.000 

53.000 

73.000 

101, 000 


24.000  I 

51,000 

55,000 

97,000 

54,000 

50.000 

37,000 

18,000 

22,000 


22,000 


667,000 


3, 701, 000 


•95,000 
81,000 

294,000 
52,000 
3.000 
51,000 
20,000 
15,000 
30,000 
72,000 


5,090 
55,000 
37.000 
54,000 
51.000 
37.000 
16, 000 
17,000 


22,000 


407,000 


1.514,000 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  GAMBIA. 

Gambia  being  a  British  colony,  the  want  of  an  American  consul 
thereat,  aa  far  aa  general  trade  returns  are  concerned,  is  not  so  severely 
felt  as  in  the  African  colonies  of  other  Euroi)ean  countries,  owing  to 
the  full  and  accurate  colonial  reports  published  in  London.  The  total 
trade  of  Gambia  during  the  year  1880,  according  to  official  returns,  was 
as  follows :  Imports,  $826,000 ;  exports,  $676,000.  The  imports,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  show  an  increase  of  $40,000,  while  the 
exports,  owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  ground-nut  crop,  the  principal 
article  of  export,  show  a  decrease  of  $370,000.  The  average  annual  ex- 
ports of  Gambia  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 
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The  details  of  the  trade  of  1880  are  given  as  follows : 

imports  into  Gambia, 


ArticleA. 


Ale  and  porter 

Amber  and  ooral 

Anchor  and  chains 

Bags,  empty 

Beads 

Bread  and  biscaits 

Brick  and  tiles 

Boats  

Cotton  goods 

Candles 

Canvas 

Cordage  

Catlaues  and  swords  .. 

Colanats 

Floor 

Famitore 

Oubs  and  pistols 

Oonpowder.... 

Hardware 

Haberdashery 

Iron  bars 

lieather,  manafiictared 
Lnmber  and  planks . . . . 


1880. 


$10,000 
8,000 
3,000 
8,000 
5,000 
9,000 
3,000 
4,000 

185,000 
5.000 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 

181,000 

4,000 

8,000 

20,000 

5,000 

15,000 

25,000 

4,000 

3,000 

10,000 


Articles. 


Oil: 

Edible 

Lamp  

Painters',  and  turpentine 

Provisions 

Rice 

Soap 

Salt 

Spirits: 

Absinthe 

Brandy  

Gin 

Ram 

Liqueurs 

Stationery 

Susar < 

Tobaoco 

Wearing  apparel 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


1880. 


$0,000 
2,000 
5,000 

15,000 
121,000 

6,ooa 

4,000 

9,000 

4,000 

3.000 

49,000 

3.000 

4,000 

15,000 

48,000 

9,000 

20,000 

31,000 


Total. 


888,000 


Exports  from  Gambia, 


Articles. 


Groundnuts 

Hides 

Pagns  (country) 
Wax 


1880. 


$539,000 

20,000 

3,000 

25,000 


Articles. 

1880. 

Palm  kernels 

$8,000 

Total 

078,000 

In  British  official  publications,  the  trade  of  England  is  not  given  sep- 
arately with  Gambia,  this  colony  being  statistically  classified  therein 
with  Sierra  Leone.  ^British  trade  with  "Gambi«i  and  Sierra  Leone''  will 
therefore  be  found  under  the  latter  colony. 

commerce:  of  sierra  i^eoive. 

According  to  an  interesting  report  from  Consul  Lewis,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Sierra  Leone  during  the  year  1880  was  as  follows :  Imports^ 
$2,261,000 ;  exports,  $1,826,000.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this 
general  trade  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  the  United  States,  $220,000 } 
exports  to  the  United  States,  $182,000. 

Consul  Lewis  gives  the  following  statement  showing  the  principal 
articles  of  import  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  remarks  that  of  these  the  United 
States  furnishes  only  a  very  small  portion : 

Principal  articles  of  import  at  Sietra  Leone, 


Articles. 


Cotton  goods 

Cutlery , 

Karthenware 

Fumituro 

Ouns , 

Powder 

Haberdashery 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps 

Iron  pots 

Paint • 


Value. 


$867, 373  74 
18, 755  58 
17. 606  72 
10,331  00 
36,  678  88 
26. 191  06 
66.651  80 
78,581  08 
12,  381  84 
8,702  40 
4,623  74 


Articles. 


Kice 

Salt 

Sbooks 

Specie 

Stationery 

Umbrellas 

Liqaom  and  wines 
All  other  articles  . 

Total 


Value. 


$130, 048  20 

22,304  30 

7, 713  24 

84,488  56 

6,416  44 

10. 723  74 

274,  828  00 

466, 730  68 

2,161.000  00 
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Considerable  quantities  of  the  foregoing  articles,  especially  the  cotton 
goods  and  the  wines  and  liquors,  are  re-exported.  Th  is  adds  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Sierra  Xieone  as  a  trade  center,  for  the  merchants  of  Liberia, 
Q[Qk\n\>\a,   &c.,  will  often  natiurally  prefer  to  purchase  here,  provided 
l\iey  can  secure  the  goods  upon  anything  like  reasonable  terms,  rather 
than  wait  for  EInropean  or  American  orders. 

The  principal  articles  in  which  the  United  States  leads  in  Sierra  Le- 
one, according  to  Consul  Lewis,  are  beef  and  pork,  bread,  flour,  lard,  lum- 
her,  oars,  x>etroleum,  roofing  slates,  and  manufactured  tobacco.    Among 
the  minor  articles  of  American  manufacture  which  seem  to  be  making 
headway  in  the  market,  are  wexiring  apparel,  ammunition,  boats,  books, 
boots  and  shoes,  butter,  candles,  carts  and  carriages,  clocks  and  watches, 
confectionery,  cordage,  cotton  goods,  preserved  fruit,  glassware,  guns, 
haberdashery,  hardware,  hats  and  caps,  machinery,  medicine,  musical 
instruments,  nails,  lamps,  paints,  perfumery,  pictures,  provisions,  rum, 
soap,  stationery,  crushed  sugar,  wines  and  liquors,  &c. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Sierra  Leone  is  with 
England.  During  the  year  1880  the  exports  from  the  latter  country  to 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  (1,885,000,  and  the  imports  there- 
from to  $787,000.  The  principal  articles  of  British  export  to  both  col- 
'ODies^were  as  follows:  Cotton  goods,  $900,000:  apparel  and  haberdash- 
ery, hardware  and  cutlery,  firearms,  beer  and  ale,  earthen  and  china 
ware,  glassware,  ironware,  woolens,  refined  sugar,  &c.  The  foreign 
goods  exported  from  England  thither — about  $300,000  worth — con- 
sists of  glass  beads,  cotton  goods,  rice,  brandy,  rum,  wine,  tobacco 
(anmanufactured),  &c.  The  British  imports  from  the  two  colonies  con- 
sisted of  caontchouc,  gums,  nuts  for  expressing  oil  therefrom,  palm  oil, 
ginger,  wax,  &c. 

France  and  Germany  have  some  trade  with  Sierra  Leone,  but  from  the 
statements  showing  the  imports  in  detail  it  would  seem  that  the  United 
States  come  next  in  importance  to  England,  there  being  more  American 
goods  consumed  in  this  colony  than  of  French  and  German  combined. 

COMMERCi:  OF  LIBERIA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Liberia  is  estimated  as  follows,  although  from 
the  absence  of  all  Liberian  statistics  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than 
approximate  the  trade:  Imports,  $600,000;  exports,  $600,000.  The  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1881  were  valued  at 
$178,000,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  at  $86,000.  This,  how- 
ever, only  represents  that  portion  of  our  trade  carried  on  in  American 
vessels,  the  record  of  which  was  kept  in  the  ofUce  of  the  consul-general. 
Gonsal-General  Smyth,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1880,  considers  it  prob- 
able that  ^'  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  articles  which  consti- 
tute the  stock  iQ  Liberian  trade  is  supplied  by  the  United  States,  for 
which  we  receive  no  credit."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  th  at  at  least 
one-half  of  the  foreign  goods  consumed  in  Liberia  are  of  American 
origin. 

COMMERCJE:  of  the  OOI^B  €0AST. 

The  latest  official  statistics  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast 
are  for  the  year  1878,  but  as  the  trade  of  to-  day  may  be  considered  substan- 
tially the  same  as  then,  these  figures  will  enable  our  importers  and  ex- 
porters to  appreciate  the  different  phases  thereof.  The  total  trade  of  the 
Gold  Coast  during  the  above  year  was  as  follows :  Imports,  $1,914,000 ; 
exports,  $1,910,000. 
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Disiribuiion  of  the  Gold  Coast  trade. 
Conntriea.  j     Imports.     I    Exports.      Total  tradA. 


Great  Britain* '  $1,472,000  $1,447,000  i  $2,919,000 

The  United  States I  321,000  326,000'  ©47,000 

Germany 102,000  117,000  i  219,000 

Portugal I  10,000    ...: JO.OOO 

The  Ketherlanda 3, 000  I '  8, 000 


AU  other. 


6,000  ,  20,000  I  26.000 


Total I        1,914,000       1,910.000,  3,824,000 


*  In  the  retnms  of  British  trade  specie  is  incladed,  viz,  $194,000  in  the  importe,  and  $194,000  in  gold 
d  ist  in  the  exports. 

Principal  articles  of  import  into  the  Gold  Coast. 

Cotton  goods 1607,000 

Rum , 262,000 

Gin !....  25,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 73,000 

Tobacco , 73,000 

Silk  goods :J9,000 

Gunpowder 15,000 

Wine 15,000 

Haberdashery 63, 000 

All  other  articles,  specie  incladed 742, 000 

Total I,yi4,000 

111  tbe  foregoing  statement,  tbe  United  States  is  credited  to  the  fol- 
lowing extent:  Cotton  goods,  $3,000  5  gunpowder,  $100;  hardware  and 
cutlery,  $6,500;  rum,  $200,000;   tobacco,  $47,000— leaving  something* 
over  $74,000  for  '^ill  other  articles." 

In  the  same  statement  England  is  credited  with  the  following  amount: 
Cotton  goods,  $600,000;  rum,  $40,000;  gin,  $24,000;  hardware  and 
cutlery,  $05,000;  tobacco,  $22,000;  silk  goods,  $37,000;  gunpowder, 
$14,900;  wine,  $14,000 ;  haberdashery,  $54,000 ;  specie,  $194,000— leav- 
ing  $407,000  for  "all  other  articles." 

Comparatively  favorable  as  our  trade  is  with  the  Gold  Coast,  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statements  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  its 
expansion,  especially  in  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactures. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast,  $1,413,000  is  credited  to 
palm  oil,  of  which  England  is  credited  with  the  amount  of  2,739,000 
gallons,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  and  the  United  States  with  877,000 
gallons,  valued  at  about  $330,000.  Palm  nuts  and  kernels  were  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  $245,000. 

According  to  colonial  returns  there  entered  and  cleared  at  and  from 
the  eighteen  ports  of  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  year  under  review,  336 
vessels,  of  181,476  tons,  of  which  212,  of  59,464  tons,  were  sailing  vessels, 
and  124,  of  132,012  tons,  were  steamships.  The  British  flag  was  repre- 
sented in  this  fleet  by  224  sailing  vessels,  of  27,504  tons,  and  112  steam- 
ships, of  112,297  tons.  The  American  flag  was  represented  by  15,320 
sailing  tonnage  only.  The  balance  of  the  steam  tonnage,  4,494  tons, 
was  credited  to  the  French  flag. 

One-third  of  all  the  steam  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  Cape  Coast. 
Next  to  Cape  Coast  came  the  port  of  Elmina  with  a  steam  tonnage  of 
21,822  tons,  a  sailing  tonnage  of  13,124  tons.  The  port  of  Axira  follows 
with  10,839  steam  tonnage  and  1,666  sailing  tonnage.  The  port  of 
Quittah  shows  the  largest  sailing  tonnage,  15,904  tons,  but  only  2,410 
steam  tonnage.  The  other  ports  showing  a  steam  tonnage  were  as  fol- 
lows: Dixcove,  6,164  tons;  Adjuah,  4,938  tons,  and  Seccondee,  2,202 
tons. 
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A  refereuce  to  the  British  official  trade  returns  for  the  year  1880 
8iiows  that  the  trade  of  England  with  the  Gold  Coast  (including  Lagos) 
was  larger  in  the  matter  of  imports  therefrom,  but  less  in  the  matter  of 
exports  thereto,  than  during  the  year  1878,  but  in  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports greater  than  during  the  year  1879.  The  exi)orts  of  cotton  goods 
alone  from  England  to  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  year  1880  amounted 
to  20,7t)0,00O  yards,  valued  at  $1,321,000,  which  was  an  average  of  6.36 
cents  per  yard.  The  principal  articles  of  British  export  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  outsiile  of  cotton  goods,  were  apparel  and  haberdashery,  iron 
and  manufactures  of,  hardware  and  cutlery,  firearms  and  gunpowder, 
earthen  and  china  ware,  staves  and  empty  casks,  &c. 

Foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  $200,000  were  exported  from  England 
to  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  year,  consisting  of  glass  beads,  cotton 
manufactures,  rice,  silk  goods,  spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  &c.  The  quantity 
of  Aniericau  products  ineludM  in  this  foreign  exi)ort  it  is  not  possible 
to  state. 

Tlie  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Gold  Coast  during 
the  year  1880  amounted  to  $2,918,000,  consisting  of  palm  oil,  $1,866,000; 
nuui  and  kenjels,  for  expressing  oil  therefrom,  $420,000;  caoutchouc, 
skins  and  furs,  elephants'  teeth,  &c. 

FOREIOIV  TRADE  OF  L.AOO«. 

The  foreigu    trade  of  Lagos,  according  to  British  colonial  official 
^  returns,  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1879: 

IMPORTS— 1879.       * 
Principal  articleH.  [    Value. 


CoUonicoods !    $831,000 

C«wrie« I      170,000 

Oeneva I      311,000 


OaiM 

Ganpowder - 

Bani  vare 

Rom 

Shooks 

Tobaceo 

All  Gtb«r  articlea,  incladini;  specie 


Total. 


24,000 
9.000 

28,000 
355,000 

34,000 
146.000 
657,000 


2,565.000 


The  unenumerated  articles  consisted  of  apparel,  earthenware,  haber- 
dasher^',  iron  of  all  kinds,  salt,  &c. 


EXPORTS— 1879. 
Princiiml  articles.  Value. 


B«>fa««I '  $300 

Cotton,  raw _  I         3000 

i32c"\ 2.000 

«{»kenieU I  1,550,000 

Vjf*?'^ I  J,  016, 000 

-a^  other  art  idea I      605, 700 

Total 3.177.000 


There  is  not  a  single  principal  article  of  import  or  export  into  or 
mm  Lagos  credited  to  the  United  States.  As  usual,  England  leads  off 
in  imports  aild  exports,  followed  by  Germany.    A  long  way  after  Ger- 
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many  come  France,  Brazil,  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions  on  the  West  Coast. 

There  entered  the  port  of  Lagos  during  the  year  366  vessels  of  183,472 
tons,  of  which  216  were  steamships  of  145,841  tons.  Of  the  gross  navi- 
gation 184  of  152,140  tons  carried  the  British  flag,  and  120  vessels  of 
15,089,  the  German  flag. 

in  the  total  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast,  including  Lagos,  say  imports 
(4,480,000  aM  exports  $5,000,000,  the  United  Kingdom  shares  to  the 
following  extent :  In  the  imports  $2,440,000,  and  in  the  exports  $3,000,000, 
leaving  over  $4,000,000  to  all  other  countries.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  in  this  balance  may  be  estimated  at  $1,000,000  at  the  very  least, 
pretty  evenly  divided  between  imports  and  exports.  Germany  follows 
the  United  States,  and  then  come  France,  Zanzibar,  Brazil,  and  British 
possessions. 

THE  GOMMERCi:  OF  AJVOOI.A  (PORTUOUESE.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Angola  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


Diatricto. 


St.  Panlde  Loandft -. 

Benguela 

MoaaamedeB ^. 

AmbrU ., 

Total 


Importa. 


$1,  400, 000 
700.000 


Exporta. 


$1,160,000 
640,000 
820,000  170,000 

180, 000  280, 000 


2,600.000 


2,280,000 


The  principal  trade  of  Angola  is  with  Portugal  and  Great  Britain. 

The  latest  Portugnese  statistics  show  that  the  total  trade  of  Portugal 
with  all  its  possessions  in  Africa  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  posses- 
sions, $667,000  ]  exports  thereto,  $1,451,000.  At  least  one-half  of  this 
trade  was  with  Angola. 

Great  Britain  exported  thereto,  during  the  year  1880,  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  $943,000 ;  imports  therefrom  to  the  value  of  $900,(  00. 

The  principal  imports  into  Angola  consist  of  gray  domestics,  printed 
cottons  of  great  variety,  such  as  calicoes,  stripes,  blue  baft,  blue  and 
white  prints  of  certain  styles,  length,  and  width,  handkerchiefs,  red  and 
blue  baize,  woolen  caps,  iire-arms,  powder,  shot,  sheet-lead,  beads,  knives, 
brass  rods,  coarse  salt,  common  crockery,  cowries,  flints,  trade  needles, 
rum,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  are  used  in  barter  with 
the  natives  in  the  interior,  some  fine  goods,  breadstuff's,  and  provisions 
are  imported  for  local  consumption. 

The  exports  consist  of  peanuts  and  peanut-oil,  palm-oil,  beeswax,  ivory, 
gum  copal,  Gazengo  coffee,  Encoge  coffee,  orchilla,  palm  kernels,  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  embondeiro  tree,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  cotton. 

According  to  the  latest  treasury  returns  there  was  no  direct  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Portuguese  Africa  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881 )  of  the  indirect  trade  there  are  no  availa  blestatistics. 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Angola  during  the  year  1880  was 
as  follows:  Cotton  goods,  $420,000 ;  coal,  $255,000;  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, $50,000 ;  apparel,  hardware,  and  cutlery,  spirits,  woolens,  &c.  For- 
eign goods  to  the  value  of  $36,000  were  exported  from  England  to  An- 
gola during  the  year. 

The  principal  imports  into  England  from  Angola  were  caoutchouc, 
coffee,  oil  nuts  and  kernels,  palm  oil,  teeth  of  elephants,  sea-cows  and 
seahorses,  &c. 
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RESUME  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST  COAST, 

To  enable  onr  merchants  interested  therein  to  appreciate  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  trade  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  following  state- 
ments showing  the  trade  of  France  and  England  therewith  are  given ; 

Imports  into  France  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  * 
[From  Cape  Verde  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 


Articles. 


Fniitt,  oleacinous — 

Nnta,  princ^tally  peannte 

PalmoO 

OuM,  pare  exotic 

Iidift-nibber  and  gatt*-percha 

Oleai^iBous  seeds 

Hides  and  skins 

Wax 

Seaamam  seed    

All  other  articles 

ToUl 


General  im- 

Special  im- 

porta. 

ports. 

• 

$3,300,000 

$3,808,000 

2,&48,000 

2,648,000 

1,062,000 

1,610,000 

1, 010, 000 

1,010,000 

251,000 

351,000 

107,000 

107,000 

18,000 

13,000 

20,000 

7,000 

76,000 

76,000 

410,000 

826,000 

0, 614, 000 

0,866,000 

Exports  from  France  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 


Articles. 


Wines 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Cotton  msnniactares 

Rice 

Anns  snd  mnnitions 

Linen  and  hemp  fEOods 

Potterr  and  eio^sware 

Thresd  of  all  sorts 

Grain  and  flonr 

Tools  and  implements..  .. 
Tobacco.  nnmannCactured 

Sniear.nw         

Wood  and  timber 

Cordag(>,  hemp 

Hefined  sugar 

Seabiacnit 

TTndeTclothiog 

Amps,  preaerres,  Ajc 

Ssltsd  meats ».... 

sospa,  common  ........... 

Coral,  cut 

Leather  manufactures 

All  other  articlea 

Totkl 


General  ex. 
ports. 


Special  ex* 
ports. 


$342,000 

$841,000 

714.000 

113,000> 

1,603,000 

118,000 

287,000 

58,000 

287,000 

16,000 

105,000 

82,000 

86,000 

80,000 

53,000 

15,000 

78,000 

80,000 

101,000 

72,000 

24,000 

51,000 

50,000 

55,000 

55,000 

37,000 

37,000 

54,000 

54,000 

50.  000 

51,000 

37,000 

37,000 

18,000 

16,000 

22,000 

17,000 

22,000 

22,000 

30,  000 

20.000 

25,000 

25,000 

1, 158, 000 

756,000 

5, 184,  000  ;        2, 014,  OOO 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 


Articles. 


Piilaioil 

Xsta  and  kernels,  for  extracting  oil 

therefrom 

Caoatchonc 

Terth  of  elephants,  aea-cowA,  Sec 

Qmsa 

Hard  woods  of  all  kinds 

Dyewoods. 


Value. 


$7,207,000 

2. 204. 000 

1, 750. 000 

505, 000 

135, 000 

72,000 

60,000 


Articles. 


Guano 

Skins  and  furs... 

Cochineal 

Spices 

Wax 

All  other  articles 


1 

Value. 

1 

$30,000 

1           26,000 

21,000 

15,000 

1ft,  OOO 

1      2,013,000 

'    14,151,000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  west  coMt  of  Africa. 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  AND  PRODUCE. 


Articles. 


Cotton  mannfactures 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

w  ood  manufactares :  Staves  and  hogs- 
heads   

Gunpowder 

Fkjp-arms 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Metals:  Iron, wrought  and  un wrought, 
&c 

Goal 

Salt 

SUks  

Earthen  and  china  ware 


Value. 


$4, 340,  000 
458, 000 

403.000 
287,000 
250.000  t 
349,000 

281, 000 

253, 000 

M7,000 

63,000 

112,000 


Articles. 


Spirits 

Woolen  niannfaotures 

Beer  and  ale 

Refined  sugar 

Leather,  wrought  and  un  wrought  . . 

Glassware 

All  other  articles 

Total  British 

Total  foreign  product^  and  manu 
factures 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign  . 


Value. 


$60,000 
50,000 
20,000 
17,000 
11.000 
10,000 
1,  579. 000 


8, 643, 000 
1, 602,  000 


10,245,000 


Of  the  $5,184,000  worth  of  general  exports  shipped  from  France  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  during  the  year  1880,  according  to  French  offi- 
cial retiiru8,/om(//i<70oei«  amounted  to  $3,170,000,  leaving  only  $2,014,000 
for  French  goods  proper. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year,  foreign 
goods  represented  $1,602,000. 

Here  is  a  total  export  of  foreign  goods  from  those  two  countries  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  of  $4,772,000  in  a  single  year. 

The  principal  foreign  goods  exported  from  France  were  as  follows : 
Cotton  manufactures,  $1,485,000  out  of  a  total  of  $1,603,000,  thus  show- 
ing that  French  cottons  are  not  suitable  for  the  market;  brandy  and 
spirits,  $601,000  out  of  a  total  export  of  $714  000;  rice,  arms,  and  muni- 
tions, linens,  thread,  grain  and  flour,  tools  and  implements,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  principal  foreign  goods  shipped  from  England  to  the  W^est  Coast 
during  the  same  year  were,  arms  and  ammunition,  glass  beads,  cotton 
goods,  salted  provisions,  pork  and  beef,  rice,  rum  and  other  spirits, 
wine,  tobacco,  &c. 

How  much  of  these  foreign  shipments  were  American  manufactures 
and  produce  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  judging  from  the  nature  ot 
goods  the  amount  must  have  been  considerable. 


FOREIOIV  COMMERCE  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  OOOD  |IOPE. 

According  to  official  returns  the  foreign  trade  of  Cape  Colony  during 
the  year  1880  was  as  follows :  Imports,  $36,678,000;  exports,  $20,753,(K)0. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  $2,290,000  in  the  imports  and  of  $2,230,000  in  the 
exports  as  compared  with  the  year  1879.  A  recent  report  received  from 
Consul  Siler,of  Cape  Town,  gives  the  imports  into  the  colony  for  the  year 
1881  as  amounting  to  $46,130,000— an  increase  of  $9,452,000.  The  con- 
sul gives  no  details  of  this  trade,  and  consequently  it  is  imi>ossible  to 
say  whether  this  large  increase  is  normal  or  abnormal.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  greater  portion  thereof  was  made  up  of  some  special  im- 
ports to  supply  some  special  wants,  for  which  reason  the  official  returns 
of  1880  are  used  in  the  following  review  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony. 

According  to  British  official  returns,  the  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom alone  from  Cape  Colony  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to 
$24,411,000,  or  $3,658,000  more  than  the  total  exports  from  the  colony 
according  to  colonial  returns.  This  comp^^^^^'^b'  latge  discrepancy 
may  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  ^^^  costs  and  charges  were 
added  to  the  imports  upon  the  arrival  4)f  ^^®  merchandise  in  Eng- 
land.   The  total  exports  from  Cape  Q^i    -y  to  all  other  countries  out- 
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Bide  of  Great  Britain  amoanted  to  only  $1,600,000,  of  which  the  United 

States  received  $950,000.    Assuming  a  proportionate  increase  herein 

to  that  noted  in  the  British,  upon  arrival  of  the  merchandise  at  its 

deBtination,  the  exports  of  the  colony  would  represent  a  value  of  over 

$26,000,000  in  the  returns  of  the  several  countries  receiving  the  same. 

A  glance  at  the  colonial  returns  shows  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade  is  with  Great  Britain.  Of  the  total  imports  about  $29,762,000 
were  received  from  Great  Britain,  leaving  only  $6,916,000  for  all  other 
countries — of  this  the  United  States  is  credited  with  $1,500,000,  an 
amount  greater  than  that  received  from  any  other  country.  Great  Britain 
excepted. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  agricultural 
implements,  lumber,  furniture,  doors,  sashes,  canned  meats,  Indian  com, 
wheat,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tobacco,  and  a  general  assortment  of  what  the 
colonists  call  <^  Yankee  notions.'' 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  consist  of  wool,  ostrich 
feathers,  goat  and  other  skins. 

During  the  foregoing  year  twenty-nine  American  vessels  entered  the 
port  of  Cape  Town :  Eight  from  New  York  and  four  from  Boston  with 
general  cargoes;  three  &om  Valparaiso  with  wheat  and  flour;  three  from 
Montevideo  with  horses ;  one  from  London  with  general  cargo;  one  from 
Cardiff  with  coal ;  one  from  Hong-Kong  with  part  cargo  of  Eastern  prod- 
uce; one  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  coffee;  two  from  Natal  in  ballast, 
and  three  whalers.  All  these  vessels  cleared  in  ballast.  From  this  it 
wonld  appear  that  while  we  ship  goods  direct  to  the  Cape,  we  receive 
our  Cape  goods  via  England.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  British  steam- 
ships accept  return  cargoes  at  rates  which  render  it  unprofitable  for 
sailing  vessels  to  accept ;  hence  the  exports  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Liverpool,  while  American  sailing  vessels  leave  the  port  of  Cape  Town 
in  ballast  to  find  cargoes  elsewhere. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  imports  into  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  aiccording  to  colonial  returns,  the  value  of  the  imports 
received  irom  ^England,  and  the  value  of  the  trade  left  for  all  other 
eoantries : 

Principal  imporU  into  Cape  Colony  during  ike  year  1880. 


Aniolcn. 


▲ppttrelBod  aloiM 
^     lof  aHaorto... 
aadale 


GmI. 


CcttoDnaavliftCtarM..- 

BabeidMhery  and  inilUn«y 

Haidware,  cutlery,  and  iron-mongery 

liMtber  and  mAnonOtiura  of 

Umb  TOMinfytnrg*  -  -- 

Qltaaaa'siiom 

Wmr 

Sadfdlerj  and  h»mee« 

Sogar,  unrefined ;*V": 

Itaa,  bar,  bolt,  hoop,  and  abeet 

Wood,aitoTee«  ciMks.  Ac 

WaoteB  goods 

AD  other  articlM 


Total. 


i 

a 
I 

H 


o  fl 


$2,285,000 

315.000 

758.000 

968,000 

724,000 

1,280.000 

3,008,000 

3, 470. 000 

2,920.000 

1, 924. 000 

238,000 

1,025,000 

570,000 

632.000 

1,666.000 

972.000 

986,000 

1,501.000 

11,516,000 


II 


86,678,000 


12,197.000 

184,000 

704,000 

800,000 

724,000 

15,000 

2,990,000 

3,468,000 

2, 405, 000 

1, 014, 000 

228,000 

955,000 


622,000 

12,000 

964,000 

291,000 

1.499,000 

0,787,000 


29,762,000 


!i 

■  n 

■  o 


M 


188,000 

181,000 

54,000 

138,000 


1.215,000 

15,000 

2,000 

516,000 

14,000 

10,000 

70,000 

570.  OOO 

10.000 

1, 154, 000 

8,000 

605,000 

2,000 

2,226,000 


6^  916, 000 
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€OM]ffI£RCi:  OF  IVATAL.. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  colonial  secretary,  forwarded  to  the 
department  by  Mr.  Oato,  consular  agent  at  Natal,  the  foreign  coraraerce 
of  this  colony  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  Imports,  $ll,3o8,000 
— an  increase  of  over  $800,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year; 
experts  of  colonial  produce,  $4,082,000,  against  $2,624,000  during  1879. 
Goods  not  colonial  were  shipped  during  the  year  1880  to  the  value  of 
$250,000,  and  to  the  value  of  $220,000  during  the  year  1879. 

Principal  artichs  of  import  at  Natal,  1880. 


Articles. 


Apparel  and  slope 

Haoerdasherv  and  millinery.. 

Cotton  manufaotares 

Hardware  and  iron-mongery . . 

Leather  mannfootoree 

Spirits  of  all  sorts 

Woolen  manafactares ■ 

Cabinet  and  upholstery  goods 

Ale  and  beer 

Flour,  meal,  and  bran. 

Iron  of  all  sorts 

Agrlcultaral  implements 

Beads... 


Value. 


$1,088,000 
072. 000 
680,000 
646,000 
654,000 
649,000 
631.000 
282,000 
462.000 
267,000 
820.000 
126,000 
47,000 


Artloles. 


Coffee 

Machinery 

Oilman's  stores 

Rice '.. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Stationery 

Tobacco  and  cigars . .  ■ 

Wine 

Firearms  and  nistols. 
All  other  articles — 

Total 


Value. 


IIW, 

180. 

'  184. 

112, 

277, 

150, 

92, 

223, 

30, 

8,102. 


oop 

OOD 

oop 

000 

coo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


11,356,000 


The  principal  articlesof  exportduringtheyearwere:  WooL  $2,570,000; 
raw  sugar,  (1,045,000;  hides  and  skins,  hair,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  &c 

According  to  the  returns  of  our  consular  agent  the  direct  trade  be- 
tween Natal  and  the  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing.  During  the 
year  1880  there  entered  the  port  of  Natal  25  ships  of  7,683  tons  from 
the  United  States,  with  merchandise  valued  at  ((>38,000 — an  increase  of 
nine  ships  and  $180,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  During 
the  year  1873  there  entered  at  Natal  from  the  United  States  only  four 
ships  of  951  tons,  with  cargoes  valued  at  $128,000.  It  thus  appears 
that  our  direct  trade  with  the  colony  has  increased  five-fold  in  seven 
years.  The  consular  agent  does  not  give  a  list  of  the  American  products 
and  manufactures  which  comprise  this  trade. 

From  the  official  statistics  of  the  colony  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  direct  return  trade  with  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1880 
there  were  only  five  ships  cleared  for  the  United  States,  and  these 
would  seem  to  have  cleared  in  ballast. 

>  The  imports  into  the  colony  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  under 
review  (specie  included)  are  given  as  amounting  to  $9,622,000,  of  which, 
about  $850,000  worth  were  foreign  goods.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  United  States  supplied  a  considerable  amount  of  thes^  foreign  ex-i 
ports  to  Natal. 

The  exports  from  Natal  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  were  valued 
at  $3,115,000,  of  which  wool  entered  to  the  value  of  $2,332,000,  and  os- 
trich feathers  to  the  value  of  $400,00(K  It  is  also  likely  that. a  consid- 
erable portion  of  these  goods  reached  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  wool  and  ostrich  feathers,  which 
figure  so  largely  in  the  exports  of  Natal,  are  not  the  produce  of  the 
colony,  but  come  principally  from  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  British  goods  which  enter  into  the  trade  with  Natal  and  Cape 
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Colony  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements,  taken  from  British 
official  returns : 

Statetnent  ihovting  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colauies  of  South  Afrioa^  1880. 

EXPORTS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Articles. 


Appard'^aDd  haberdMhery 

Firearms  and  powder 

Bagaand  aacka 

Beer  and  ale 

Booka,  printed 

Candles 

Cbecee 

Ctial 

Cotton  manofaetoTea 

Dm^  and  medicines 

Bartben  and  obina-ware 

Cabinet  and  upholstery 

Glass  manufiustares  

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  of  all  sorts 

leather: 

Wrought  and  unwrooght . . . . 

Saddlery  andhameas 

Unoi 

HaoUnery  and  miBwork 

Iran,  wrought  and  nn wrought. . . 

Paper  of  all  sorts 

8Dk  manoCsctores 

Soap 

Stafloaery,  other  than  paper 

Wookv  manufsctureo 

AH  otber  articles 

Total  British  

Total  foreign  and  colonial. 

Total  trade 


1 

To  the  Cape. 

$4. 928, 000 

170,000 

160,000 

540,000 

223, 000 

07.000 

20,000 

397,000 

2, 101, 000 

180,000 

228,000 

413, 000 

218,000 

670,' 000 

277,000 

1, 671, 000 

539,000 

155,000 

1,025,000 

2, 781, 000 

252,000 

131,000 

277,000 

204,000 

1. 394. 000 

5,084.000 

To  Natal. 
$1, 608, 000 

• 
To  both. 

$6.  536. 000 

170,000 

160,000 

374,000 

923,000 

223,000 

30,000 

136,000 

29,000 

397,000 

768,000 

2,050,000 

180,000 

228,000 
507.000 

184,000 

218,000 

296,000 
87,000 

476,000 
247,000 
53,000 
189,000 
801.006 

966,000 

364,000 

2, 147, 000 

786,000 

208,000 

1, 214, 000 

3,682,000 

252,000 

131,000 

i 

78,000 

855,000 

204,000 

............. 

617,000 
2,211,000 

2,  Oil,  000 

•••"••• f"'**' 

7, 205, 000 

24, 103, 000 
2, 027, 000 

8,028,000 
772,000 

82,  221, 000 

2,790.000 

26,220,000 

8,800,000 

35,  020. 000 

DCPORTS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Articles. 


From  the  Cape.  >  From  Natal. 


Wool: 

Shef'P  and  lambs* . . 

Goats'  wool  or  hair 

Ortrieh  feathers    

Copper  ore 

Hld^ 


Goat-skins  . 
Sh^p^ktna 


Ssjsar,  raw 

TMth,  elephants*. 
All  other  articles 


cow,  &o 


Total 


$13, 423, 

1,064, 

4,656. 

1.467. 

486. 

540, 

1, 186, 

520, 

228, 

214, 

600, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


•2, 332,  000 

40,000 

4,000 


From  both. 


388,000 
MO.OOO  ' 


24,411,000 


140,000 
14,000 
51,000 


$15, 756, 000 

1, 104, 000 

4, 660, 000 

1, 467, 000 

874.000 

54H,000 

1,  205, 000 

520.000 

868,000 

228, 000 

660,000 


2, 988, 000 


27, 890, 000 


*  Skins  of  all  sorts. 


Estimating  the  total  trade  of  South  Africa  as  follows:  imports, 
t48,(l36,0iiO,  and  exports  at  $25,103,<K)0,  there  is  left  for  all  countries 
oatside  Great  Britain  a  balance  of  $8^652,000  in  the  imports  and  of 
tl,6d3,0OO  in  the  exports.  In  this  balance,  according  to  colonial  returns, 
the  Rhare  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  (1,810,000  in  the  imports  and 
#614,000  in  the  exports.  This  represents  the  direct  trade;  the  indirect 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

Outside  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  principal  direct 
imports  received  at  Cape  Colony  come  from  the  following  countries  and 
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posseBsioiis:  Australasia,  Brazil,  India,  Mauritius,  and  Katal.  Germany, 
France,  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  would  seem  to  have  little  or 
no  direct  trade  therewith.  Sweden  and  Norway  sell  about  $200,CfOO 
worth  of  lumber  thereto  annually. 

Outside  of  Great  Britain,  the  only  imports  received  from  Europe  at 
Natal  are  as  follows :  From  Sweden  and  Norway  (lumber),  about  $155,000; 
from  Holland,  about  $10,000. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  South  Africa  is  comparatively  large,  when  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  it  labors,  such  as  a  lack  of  direct  steam  communica- 
tion, representative  houses  to  watch  over,  and  cater  to,  and  push  trade, 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  late  consul  at  Gape  Town  reports  a  large  trade  in  American 
goods  in  that  colony  for  many  years,  but  "  that  the  principal  importers 
assure  him  that  the  demand  is  fully  supplied."  This  assurance,  however, 
only  applies  to  trade  under  its  present  auspices.  Given  American  direct 
steam  communication,  the  personal  attention  of  American  producers 
and  manufacturers,  and  the  close  application  of  business  principles  to 
the  colonial  market,  and  the  result  would  be,  in  a  few  years^  a  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  Africa  of  at  least  fivefold  it«  present 
proportions. 

The  agent  at  Natal  says  that  with  assured  i)eace  with  the  Boers  the 
^^  demand  for  American  agricultural  implements  would  increase.  Native 
Zulus,  who  in  former  years  never  knew  what  a  plow  was,  now  use  them 
in  large  numbers,  as  the  American  plow  is  just  the  article  suited  to  their 
skill  and  appliances.  *  *  *  "American  trade  in  this  colony,"  remarks 
the  agent, "  was  confined  to  one  firm  a  few  years  ago,  but  at  present  sev- 
eral firms  are  direct  importers  of  our  goods." 

Consul  Siler,  writing  from  Cape  Town,  under  date  of  February  5, 
1882,  reports  upon  American  trade  in  that  colony  as  follows : 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  American  ^oods  are  rapidly 
growing  in  favor  and  demand  in  this  country.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  data  to 
enable  me  to  render  a  comparative  statement  of  American  imports  to  this  colony,  but 
that  they  are  rapidly  increasing,  my  own  observation  as  well  as  the  assurance  of 
prominent  merchants  here,  has  left  me  no  room  to  doubt.  American  plows,  threshers, 
reapers,  and  all  manner  of  agricultural  implements  are  in  demand,  and  owing  to  their 
Ugntness  and  superior  finish,  are  preferred,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  which  Eng- 
lish and  Grerman  makers  are  constantly  striving  to  engender  against  them.-  Omnibuses, 
wiu^ons,  carriages,  and  buggies  are  being  largely  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  meet  with  ready  market,  with  good  profits  to  the  importers.  Sewing-maohines, 
clocks,  canned  ffoods,  and  ^*  Yankee  notions''  all  command  ready  sale  and  good  prices 
here.  This  trade  is  worth  looking  after,  and  if  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  will 
follow  up  the  advantage  which  they  now  have,  they  wiU  have  their  full  share  of  it. 
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The  East  Coast,  from  Natal  to  Gape  Guardafui,  embraces  the  Portu- 
gaese  settlements  of  Delagoa  Bay,  Sofala,  and  Mozambique,  the  native 
states  of  Zanguebar  and  Ajan,  and  the  outlying  islands  of  Madagascar, 
Zanzibar,  Beuniou,  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles,  &c. 

Of  the  trade  of  the  coast  proper  there  are  no  available  statistics,  nor 
do  I  find  that  even  an  approximation  thereof  has  heretofore  been  given. 
Having  consular  representatives  on  many  of  the  islands,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  comparatively  large  trade  therewith,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the 
necessary  statistics  concerning  their  foreign  commerce,  especially  their 
commerce  with  the  United  States. 
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TRADE  OF  ZANZIBAR. 

As  uo  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Zanzibar  are  kept  by  the  gov- 
ernment, Consul  Bachelder  is  only  able  to  give  the  returns  of  the  direct 
trade  between  the  island  and  the  United  States  as  taken  from  the  books 
of  bis  office. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  States 
daring  the  year  1881 : 

Imports  Jram  the  United  States, 


Articles. 


Qnantity.  (   Vala«. 


BrowD  cotton bales.. 

Bleschcd  eotton cases.. 

Keroaeoe do... 

Yellow  soap boxes.. 

Chairs bundles.. 

Lamps cases.. 

Bosin barrels.. 

Biscuit - cases.. 

Flour barrels.. 

Planks uuinber.. 

Brass  padlocks case.. 


Total 


6,500 

28 

54,877 

18,086 

206 

38 

500 

45 

155 

400 

1 


1388,682 

2,842 

74,683 

11, 365 

1,540 

1,107 

810 

680 

775 

326 

130 

432,080 


Experts  to  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


I 


Large  ivory  (tusks) I  $^62,080 

ITores I    344.541 

H'fle* I  130,031 

123, 484 
53,338 
52,273 
15.  576 
12,370 


tim copal  ... 

Biiliard  irory  (small  tasks) 

Kobber 

Goat-ftkiDS 

Bbonj 


Small  ivory  (tusks) 

Clove  stems 

Ked  peppers 

Aloes 

Coir  yam 

Shells 

Total 


Value. 


$0,700 
7,380 
6,755 
1,307 
3,251 
44a 


1.123,437 


We  can  only  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  total  trade  of  Zanzi- 
bar from  a  comparative  analysis  of  its  navigation  and  of  the' share  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  countries  and  possessions  therein. 

The  total  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  at  and  from  Zanzibar 
during  the  year  nnder  review  were  as  follows :  Steamers,  109,  of  129,560 
tons;  sailing  vessels,  60,  of  32,507  tons;  total,  169  vessels,  of  162,067  tons. 

Of  the  sailing  vessels,  6  entrances,  of  4,788  tons,  and  8  clearances,  of 
5,115  tons,  were  American ;  12  entrances,  of  644  tons,  and  11  clearances, 
of  6,094  tons,  were  English ;  9  entrances,  of  2,502  tons,  and  9  clearances, 
of  3,581  tons,  were  German.  The  remainder  of  sailing  vessels  carried 
the  Arabian  flag. 

Of  the  steamships,  35  entrances,  of  45,639  tons,  and  37  clearances,  of 
48,665  tons,  were  British ;  3  entrances,  of  3,^00  tons,  and  2  clearances, 
of  2,150  tons,  were  French ;  16  entrances  and  16  clearances  were  under  the 
Arabian  flag.  The  American  flag  had  no  i*epresentation  in  this  steam 
fleet. 

Of  the  American  vessels,  3,  of  2,211  tons,  entered  from,  and  2,  of  1,927 
tons,  cleared  for  the  United  States ;  the  remainder  entering  from  and 
clearing  for  India  and  Madagascar. 

4277 3 
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Of  the  British  vessels,  1  steamship,  of  1,540  tons,  and  4  sailiDp^  vessels, 
of  3,900  tons,  entered  from,  and  3  sailing  vessels,  of  800  tons,  cleared  for 
England. 

OneFrench  steamer,  of  1,000  tons,  entered  from  and  cleared  for  France. 

One  steamer  under  the  Arabian  flag  entered  ftom  England. 

The  total  direct  tonnage  between  Zanzibar  and  the  principal  countries 
was  as  follows:  With  England,  7,320  tons;  with  the  United  States, 
4,138  tons;  with  Germany,  3,392  tons;  with  France,  2,000  tons;  the 
remaining  tonnage  was  with  Madagascar,  Mozambique,  Mauritius,  Gape 
Town,  &c. 

Gonsul  BatChelder  says  that  England  leads  the  world  in  trade  with 
Zanzibar,  owing  to  her  steam  facilities.  British  cottons  sell  largely,  as 
well  as  manufactured  iron,  nails,  wire,  powder,  canned  goods,  &c. 

A  reference  to  British  statistics  fails  to  confirm  this  statement  as  far 
as  direct  trade  with  the  island  is  concerned,  although  the  large  tonnage 
trade  between  the  island  and  the  British  possessions  of  Cape  Colony, 
India,  and  Mauritius  substantiates,  doubtless,  Consul  Batchelder's  esti- 
mate of  the  predominance  of  English  trade  in  Zanzibar. 

British  official  reports  maliC  no  specific  mention  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports from  and  to  Zanzibar,  the  trade  therewith  being  included  in  the 
general  trade  with  the  East  Coast  Native  States. 

The  total  trade  of  England  with  the  "  East  Coast," — which  embraces 
tlie  Portuguese  possessions,  Zanguebar,  and  Ajan — from  Natal  to  Cape 
Cruardafui,  on  the  main  laud,  and  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  was  as  follows 
during  the  ye«ar  1880 : 

Exports  to  the  Native  States $806,000 

Exports  to  the  Portuguese  possctjsious 1^4, 000 

Total  to  the  East  Coast 1,180,000 

Imports  from  the  Native  States fil»42,000 

Imports  from  the  Portuguese  possessions 106, 000 

1,048,000 


Total  British  trade  with  the  East  Coast 2.228,000 

Consul  Hathorne,  who  represented  the  United  States  at  Zanzibar  at 
the  time,  prepared  a  statement,  from  sources  outside  the  government, 
showing  the  imports  into  Zanzibar  during  the  years  1876,  1877,  1878, 
and  1879.  Although  it  is  probable  that  the  estimates  given  in  Mr. 
Hathorne's  statement  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  i)resent  imports  of 
the  island,  a  republication  thereof  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  later  sta- 
tistics, enable  our  merchants  to  appreciate  the  volume  and  variety  of 
the  trade.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Zanzibar  is  not  only  impor- 
tant in  itself  as  a  consuming  market,  but  as  a  basis  from  which  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  Native  States  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
main  coast. 

Imports  at  Zanzibar. 


Articles. 


Arms  and  ammunition.  $27, 500 

Beads '  12,850 

Biscuit ■       700 

Broadcloth 

Candles 360 

Crockery    and     glass      9,000 
ware. 


«i>   ^  ■«/  W  ^    A. 


—  9* 


OB  f^  5  f^ 


Countries  whence  imported. 


$97,400      $98,200       $62,000     $285,100 


71.750 
7,750 

12, 100 
3,  G50 

73,550 


60, 150 
5,100 

10.550 
2,700 

68,  250 


60,200 
10.000 
15.000 
5, 500 
61,000 


204,050 
23.550 
37,650 
12,200 

212, 300 


Oermanj,  England,  Unitod 

States. 
Germany,  Switserland. 
ITnited  States,  England. 
Uermany,  England. 
Unit«d  States,  France. 
Germany,  England,  Franc-e. 
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Imports  at  Zanzibar — Continued. 


Articles. 


A  4S  aH 


CigarH  and  tobacco 1  $1,  SfiO 

C«*l» I  40,100 

Clock* 1 

Cotton  goods I  27,550 


22,050 


Calioo^^  prints,  Sec  . . . 

C«nnons , 

Cologne 

Dates , 

Hoar '     4,350 

Fez  caps 

Fruits,  &c.,  in  tins .... 

Ghee  (butter) 

Gunnies 

Grain,  rioe,  d:c 


Ganpowder , 

Gold  Isce  and  thread . . . 

Hsndkerchiefs 

Iron  and  ironware   

Kerosene  oil 

Lamber 

Lamps  and  lanterns 

I'Ooking-glaaaes 

Matcb«:. 

IfiaefJlaneous 

Ottar  of  rose 

Opiun 

DUreon 

Proviaionii 

Papt-r  (blank) 

Hteb,  rosin.  &c 

PaiiiEs  and  oU« 


950 


7.450 
2,d50 
6,750 


8.  750 

1,750 

31,200 

3,300 


250 


450 

300 


350 

950 

1,250 

910 


Bose-waifr 

Turpf-ntins  and  var- 
nish. 

Tova 

Tools 

Simp ., 

halt 

Soap 

Sa|»r 

Sword-blades 

Sheath  and  other 
hnivesu 

$^dal-wi)od - 

Vtebrellas 

Vfynnicelli 

Vejcetables 

Vine,  brandy, beer,  Jcc. 

Windows 

Watfhes 


550 
1,350 

450 
1,700 

350 


1, 750 
850 


Woolen  dothB 


T 


Ms 

11 


00 


Xra 


$9,200 

120,500 

4, 050 

071,400 

555,300 

1,050 

850 

9,  450 

10, 750 

19,050 

3,150 

39,300 

16,450 

199,150 

33,100 

13,750 
161,550 

53.250 

66,500 
1,750 
3,150 
6,250 

12,300 
101,800 

11,500 
4,900 
2,100 

63,250 
7,300 
2, 050 
1,700 

3, 150 
2, 700 

200 
1.150 
1.700 
9,050 
12, 100 
29,100 
2,100 
5,550 

1,750 
3,550 
9,000 
7,100 
1(H),  000 
7,000 
2,150 
4,700 


tth4 

p  a.*-" 
«>  So" 


$6.  700 
,  125, 000 
I  6,350 
1.001,300 

I  672,100 

""i,'756' 

9,200 

12, 100 

16,700 

2.350 

34,750 

21,950 

175, 100 

41,200 

14,350 

191, 300 

61.550 

77,550 

4,250 

6,250 

7,850 

11,050 

97.250 

8,250 

9,000 

1,400 

60,500 

11,  250 

750 

2.150 

4,200 
2,  050 

800 
1,500 
2. 3.50 
5, 2.>0 
24,950 
27,  550 
1,750 
7,100 

3,500 

2,700 

12, 100 

5,000 

110,000 

12,000 

2,200 

6,500 


II 

Six 


f  10, 150 

130,000 

8,200 

983,000 

500,  050 

980 

2,050 

15,  000 

11,800 

21,000 

2,800 

80,000 

20,000 

236.000 

30,000 
12,800 
187,000 
50,000 
79,550 

5,700 

5,000 

6,000 
12,500 
95,000 

9.000 
15)000 

1,750 
62,000 

7,500 
900 

1,950 

5,000 
400 

950 
4,000 
2.500 
6,200 
21,000 
36,000 
1,450 
6,200 

3,000 
3,050 

11.250 

6,050 

120,  000 

10,200 
3,000 
6,000 


Grand  total  from  May'219, 650  ,2, 974, 100 
«.  liRft.  to  Septem-i 
30. 1879. 


3, 166, 200  '3, 013, 130 


2«r  =  c» 


$27,900 
415,  6(>0 
18,600 
;2, 083, 250 

I 

1,749,500 
2.030 
4,650 
33,650 
39,000 
67,  700 
8,300 
111.500 
61,3)0 
616,000 

113,  050 

42,650 

571,  050 

168,100 

223,600 

11,950 

14, 400 

20,550 

36,150 

294.050 

28.750 

29. 250 

6,200 

187,000 

26,950 

3,700 

5.800 

12,  350 
5,150 

1.4.50 

6,650 

7,  HO 

21,  8i)0 

.58,  500 

94.  a.'iO 

5.  650 

IX,  830 

8,250 
11,050 
3.1.  200 
18,  150 
330,  000 
29,200 

7,350 
16, 200 


Specie I I      71,500 


349, 000  I    225, 000 


615.500 


Countries  whence  imported. 


9, 373, 280 


(lennanv,  United  States. 

Ed  (Eland. 

United  States. 

Germany,  England,  United 
States,  India. 

France,  Germany,  England. 

Germany,  India. 

France,  England. 

Arabia. 

United  States,  Austria. 

Germany,  Switzerland. 

India,  Persian  Gulf. 
Do. 

British  India. 

Persian  Gulf,  India,  Mada- 
gascar. 

Germany. 

England,  Germany. 

Germany,  France,  England. 

Germanr,  England. 

United  States. 
Do. 

United  States,  England. 

France,  England. 

Germany,  England. 

UnitedState8,Enrope.  India. 

Turkey,  Persian  Gulf. 

India,  Persian  Gulf. 

France. 

Germany,  England,  India. 

Germany,  England. 

United  States. 

United  States, England, Ger- 
many. 

Persian  Gulf. 

United  States. 

France,  Germany,  India. 
England,  Germany. 
France. 
Peisian  Gulf. 
I'uited  States,  France. 
Frani^e,  Madagascar. 
Germany,  England. 
Do. 

British  India. 
Germany,  England. 
France.  Germany. 
India,  Malta,  Cape  Town. 
England,  France,  Germany. 
British  India. 
England,  France. 
England,  India. 


Total  for  three  years:  from 
British  India  and  Mada- 
gascar. 


Of  the  cottoa  goods  specified  in  the  foregoing  table,  viz,  $983,000, 
nearly  one-half  were  American,  while  of  the  calicoes  and  prints  it  does 
pot  appear  that  an  v  were  American.  Of  the  total  imports  into  the 
island  daring  1879,  $650,000  were  American  i)rodacts  and  manufactures 
imported  direct }  how  much  more  were  introduced  through  the  courtesy 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Consul 
Batchelder  says  that  many  goods  of  American  manufacture  are  received 

in  the  island  by  way  of  England,  purchasers  being  unable  to  obtain 

them  direct. 
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Much  of  our  present  so-called  direct  trade  with  Zanzibar — that  is, 
ordered  from  and  by  the  United  States — is  by  way  of  England.  For 
instance,  during  the  year  1880  the  "direct''  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  effected  as  follows :  Imports  from  the  United  States  in  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessels,  $333,000;  in  English  steamers,  via  England,  $40,000. 
Exports  to  the  United  States :  In  American  sailing  vessels,  $199,000 ;  in 
British  steamers,  $753,000. 

The  logic  of  this  trade  is  plain.  British  steamers  make  no  effort  to 
compete  ^r  the  outgoing  trade,  preferring  to  carry  British  rather  than 
American  manufactures  to  Zanzibar.  For  the  return  trade,  however, 
these  same  steamers  take  freight  for  the  United  States  at  rates  which 
render  it  impossible  for  American  sailing  vessels  to  accept,  and  so  these 
have  to  leave  Zanzibar  in  ballast  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  By 
\  these  means  British  steamers  have  freight  both  ways,  while  the  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessels  have  only  outgoing  freight.  This,  of  course,  detracts 
much  of  the  profits  from  our  export  trade  with  Zanzibar,  and  places  us 
at  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  England  and  France,  with 
their  direct  steam  communication. 

The  total  imports  of  Zanzibar  may  be  estimated  at  about  $3,000,000, 
and  the  exports  at  $2,600,000,  of  which  latter  the  United  States  received 
in  1881  $1,123,000,  nearly  twice  the  value  of  our  purchases  therefrom  in 
1879.  A  reference  to  the  statement  by  articles,  showing  the  exi)ort8  to 
the  United  States,  heretofore  given,  will  enable  our  importers  to  note 
the  nature  of  the  general  exports  of  the  island. 

COmitEERCi:  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  government  statistics  are  kept  concerning 
imports  and  exports,  the  collection  of  customs  being  farmed  out,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  more  than  an  ax)proximation  of  the  value  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  Madagascar. 

TChe  trade  of  the  principal  countries  with  Madagascar  during  the 
vear  1880  was  as  follows : 

Imports  from  the  United  States |500,400 

Imports  from  Great  Britain 248,000 

Imports  from  France  (French  possessions) 675,000 

Imports  from  Mauritius 200,000 

Imports  from  K6uniou 30,000 

Total  principal  countries 1,653,400 

Exports  to  the  United  States 241,000 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 36,0P0 

Exports  to  France  (from  French  possessions) 675,000 

Exports  to  Mauritius 337,000 

Exports  to  Reunion 17,500 

Total  principal  countries 1,306,500 

The  total  of  the  French  trade  given  above  Is  credited  in  the  French 
official  publications  to  the  French  settlements  of  Mayotte,  Nossi-Be, 
and  Sainte  Marie  de  Madagascar.   It  would  therefore  seem  that  there  is* 
very  little,  if  any,  direct  trade  between  France  and  Madagascar  proper. 

Jud^ng  by  the  navigation  returns,  the  trade  between  Germany  and 
Madagascar  must  be  greater  than  that  between  England  and  Madagas- 
car. The  navigatiou^between  the  United  States  and  Madagascar,  how- 
ever, shows  much  more  tonnage  than  that  between  all  Europe  and  Mada- 
gascar; it  follows,  tlierefore,  omitting  the  French  x)ossessionS;  that  the 
United  States,  to  a  large  extent,  controls  its  foreign  trade. 
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How  have  ^^'e  succeeded  in  securing  so  larp:e  a  share  in  the  trade  of 
Madagascar!  By  the  application  of  similar  means  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  share  in  tlie  trade  of  the  entire  Southern  Division  of  Africa,  from  Cape 
Verde  down  the  West  Coast  to  British  South  Africa,  and  thence  to  Cape 
Guardafai,  embracing  the  East  Coast  and  adjacent  islands,  a  trade  in 
nearly  all  respects  of  the  same  characteristics,  would  not  similar  results 
ensue  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  satisfactory  condition  of  our  trade 
in  Madagascar,  it  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  brown  sheetings  and 
shirtings,  and  the  success  thereof  is  entirely  due  to  the  energy  of  three 
Arms,  who  supply  the  wants  of  the  island  in  this  regard,  and  to  the 
flattering  fact  that,  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  American  cotton 
manufactures,  the  natives  will  have  no  others.  The  only  other  goods 
imported  from  the  United  States  are  kerosene,  flour,  shooks,  chairs,  a 
few  sewing-machines,  and  some  provisions. 

Consul  Bobinson,  of  Tamatave,  has  rei^eatedly  reported  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  enlarging  our  trade  in  Madagascar  by  the  introduction  of  a 
variety  of  manufactures  and  products  now  supplied  by  other  countries, 
and  as  the  success  of  special  efforts  for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade 
here  would  be  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  measure  our  ability  to  increase 
our  trade  along  the  coast  of  the  whole  Southern  Division  above  re- 
counted, the  views  of  our  consul  upon  the  best  means  of  attaining  so 
desirable  a  consummation  are  submitted  at  length. 

Commenting  upon  the  meagerness  of  British  trade  in  Madagascar, 
the  British  consul  at  Tamatave  wrote  as  follows  in  October,  1879: 

Another  canse  for  depression  in  British  trade  has  been  the  large  importation  of 
American  gray  cotton  sheetings  to  Tamatave.  The  likelihood  of^his  competition  was 
predicted  by  me  as  far  back  as  1870,  when  the  attention  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  caUed,  at  my  instance,  to  the  preference  generaUy  given  by  the 
natiTes  to  this  description  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  British 
msnnfactiirers  to  be  "up  and  stiiTing"  if  they  desired  to  compete  with  American  pro- 
ducers. Bnt  Manchester  manufacturers  did  nothing  in  the  u[iatter,  and  their  goods* 
have  therefore  now  been  So  completely  supplanted  that  British  firms  who  formerly 
iniportefl  largely  Manchester  gray  cottous  now  deal  almost  exclusively  in  American 
cloths:  indeed,  one  British  merchant  at  Tamatave  has  become  agent  to  a  Boston  firm, 
and  receives  their  cotton  goods  on  consignment. 

Although  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  the  prices  lately  obtained  leave  any 
profit  to  the  importers  of  American  sheetings,  still  considerable  gains  are  said  to  be 
realized  on  the  return  cargoes  of  hides  and  rubber  taken  in  by  American  vessels  at 
Tamatave,  and  of  dates  shipped  by  them  at  Muscat,  which  latter  produce  is  chiefly 
purchased  with  the  specie  derived  from  the  sale  of  American  cotton  goods  in  Mada- 
gascar. 

HOW  TO  INCRRASE  AMERICAN  TRADE  IX  MADAGASCAR. 
[Extracto  from  reports  by  CodbuI  HobiDSon.] 

I  have  snggested  heretofore  the  establishment  at  this  X'oi't  of  an  American  whole- 
sale and  retail  house  in  American  general  merchandis«) — ^no  institution  of  that  kmd 
baa  ever  been  known  here — and  that  such  house  should  also  be  in  condition  to  do  a 
commiasion  business  in  American  specialties  and  novelties.  I  will  now  add  that  such 
house  should  be  prepared  to  do  a  coasting  trade  with  one  or  more  small  vessels ;  a 
amall  steamer  of  not  more  than  100  or  150  tons  burden,  arranged  for  burning  either 
woocl  or  coal,  would  be  better  than  several  sailing  coasters.  Even  a  steamer  much 
smaller  would  do  a  good  business.  Such  a  house  should  either  do  this  itself  or  con- 
nect itself  with  other  parties  in  such  coasting  trade.  I  will  remark  here,  parentheti- 
eally,  that  the  American  brown  cottons  which  have  heretofore  nearly  all  gone  to  the 
capital  market  (Antananarivo,  150  miles  in  the  interior)  have,  during  the  last  year, 
found  a  larger  market  on  the  coast,  both  north  and  south,  than  ever  before,  and  that 
growing  demand  has  tended  toward  making  up  the  loss  of  the  usual  demand  for  the 
capital  market,  caused  by  the  political  matters  above  referred  to.  As  to  these  cottons 
and  kerosene,  they  had  their  struggle  for  introduction  into  this  market  long  since,  and 
that -fight  is  over;  they  need  aid  neither  from  consul  nor  government  at  present. 

American  brown  cotton  is  king  here,  and  even  the  foreign  merchants,  including  the 
Eaglkih,  bow  in  allegiance.    Bnt  how  long  is  the  reign  going  to  last!    How  long  be- 
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fore  the  English  manufacturers  will  learn  to  imitate  the  grade  of  that  article  that 
our  exporters  have  introduced  heref 

A  few  Americans  commenced  bringing  goods  here,  and  soon  found  a  demand  for  cer- 
tain grades  of  our  unbleached  sheetings  and  shirtings;  and«  notwithstanding  the 
determined  opposition  from  the  Europesfn  and  Creole  merchants,  who  had  kept  and 
continued  to  keep  the  market  full  of  English  brown  cottons,  these  Americans,  by  per- 
sistent effort,  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  English  article  out.  But  as  the  demand 
for  this  line  of  goods,  and  for  kerosene  oil  at  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  and  other  ports 
in  these  parts  proved  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  their  vessels  and  capital  employed,  they 
have  not  wished  to  handle  other  goods  on  their  own  account,  nor  will  they  take  freight 
for  others,  except  now  and  then  some  small  article  or  quantity  as  an  act  of  courtesy  and 
special  favor.  They  also  seem  to  act  as  though  thinking  Madagascar  to  be  a  hidden 
place  of  trade,  and  that  it  would  be  in  some  way  prejudicial  to  tneir  interests  to  have 
the  secret  divulged.  It  is  remarked  that  their  vessels  seldom,  if  ever,  clear  for  Tama- 
tave ;  it  is  either  for  Aden  or  Zanzibar,  or  for  ports  east  of  the  Cape,  even  when  they 
are  sent  direct  from  New  York  or  Boston  to  this  port.. 

If  such  management  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  European,  competitors,  I 
should,  of  course,  say  nothing ;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  They  have  no  fears  of  injury 
to  their  line  from  the  European  trade.  It  is  partially  due  to  the  competition  here  be- 
tween American  houses  themselves,  and  between  them  and  others,  all  handling  this 
line  of  American  goods,  and  partially  to  the  fear  that  if  more  Americans  should  come 
here  to  trade,  even  though  they  might  come  with  the  intention  to  deal  in  general  mer- 
chandise, and  not  in  brown  cottons,  it  would  have  a  tenden'cy  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
sales  of  the  old  firms  in  some  manner,  or  at  least  would  take  fron^  them  a  portion  of  the 
products  for  exportation,  for  which  there  is  sharp  competition,  as  it  is  an  important 
matter  to  get  such  for  return  cargoes.  I  think  such  fear  is  groundless.  Such  an 
establishment  as  I  have  suggested  would  neither  divide  nor  draw  from  the  present 
American  trade,  but  would  simply  compete  with  that  portion  of  the  trade  which  now 
runs  in  European  channels  direct  and  through  the  colonies.  And  its  success  in  that 
competition  would  depend  wholly  upon  its  management,  operating  with  a  saflScient 
amount  of  capital. 

I  must  not  lead  any  party  astray  in  this  matter,  and  induce  the  sending  of  goods 
here  upon  uncertainties.  Therefore  let  no  one  think  of  sending  a  general  cargo  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  purchasers  with  ready  pay  for  large  quantities  at  once ;  for 
the  large  importers  are  European  firms  who  have  partners  or  agents  here,  and  estab- 
lished connections  with  manufacturers  and  shippers  iu  Europe.  Such  houses  do  not 
wish  to  handle  such  American  goods  as  would  conflict  with  their  European  trade,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  such  goods  a  fair  trial.  The  American  importers,  as  be- 
fore said,  will  not  handle  general  merchandise,  and  the  multitude  of  smaller  traders 
have  not  the  means  to  purchase  largely  for  ready  pay. 

I  must  state,  however,  as  an  exception  to  the  foregoing,  that  there  is  one  gentleman 
here,  a  Creole  merchant,  who  has  accumulated  a  handsome  capital  by  a  long  period  of 
trade  in  general  merchandise  on  this  coast,  with  headquarters  at  this  port,  who  tells 
me  that  he  is  not  only  willing  to  handle  American  goods,  but  would  like  much  to  re- 
ceive on  consignment  American  commodities  of  all  kinds,  and  would  do  his  best  to 
place  them  ;  that  he  is  not  tied  to  the  trade  of  any  nationality,  and  has  no  preju- 
dices against  American  trade,  nor  predilection  for  that  of  one  countrr  more  than  an- 
other; and  if  American  manufacturers  or  shippers  wish  to  introduce  their  wares  here, 
and  can  manage  to  send  them  out  to  him  on  consignment,  he  will  give  them  a  fair 
trial  on  liberal  terms  as  to  commission,  &c. 

Bnt  here  is  involved  one  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  above  to  be  surmounted  before 
Americans  can  get  goods  out  here  iu  a  way  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
European  trade.  It  is  the  lack  of  direct  communication.  This  one  obstacle  has  al- 
ready prevented  the  introduction  of  many  thousands  of  dollars'  wort>h  of  American 
general  merchandise  and  specialties,  which  would  have  been  ordered  in  small  quan- 
tities from  time  to  time  bad  there  b*:en  anyway  of  getting  them  shipped  direct.  I  am 
frequently  asked  if  I  can  manage  to  get  such  and  such  articles  or  invoices  of  goods 
brought  out,  such  as  sewing-machines,  musical  instruments,  sugar  and  rice  mills, 
butter,  cheese,  canned  goods,  and,  in  fact,  most  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  dry  goods. 
I  sent  off  one  order  a  short  time  ago  for  $200  worth  of  millinery  goods ;  another  for  a 
cooking  stove  I  another  for  a  heating  stove  and  wool  blankets  for  curing  vanilla;  an- 
other for  provisions,  &c,,  for  different  parties.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  which  come  here  will  permit  them  to  be  shipped.  There  are  a  number  of  Cre- 
ole retailers  here  with  limited  means  who  would  send  small  orders  frequently  for  goods 
in  their  respective  lines  if  there  were  any  means  of  getting  them  brought  out.  An- 
other difficulty  is  the  lack  of  facilities  of  exchange.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  getting  the 
goods  brought,  the  purchasers  are  forced  to  depend  upon  the  favor  of  the  American 
wholesale  firms  dealing,  as  before  stated,  exclusively  in  brown  cottons,  and  who  nei- 
ther wish  to  take  freight  for  others  nor  to  have  their  agents  draw  on  their  home  houses, 
as  they  do  not  want  their  money  sent  home,  but  the  productions  of  the  East.     Bnt 
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as  tbey  are  courteons  gentlemen,  as  I  said  before,  they  dislike  to  refuse  small  favors, 
and  it  is  only  through  this  sentiment  that  any  American  goods,  aside  from  the  line  in 
which  these  gentlemen  deal,  get  here  at  all.  That  state  of  things  does  not  looklike 
endangering  very  much  the  Enropeau  trade  by  American  competition. 

Thua  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  give  Americans  any  cnance  to  gain  any  consid'* 
erable  share  of  the  trade  in  general  merchandise,  such  an  establishment  as  I  have  sug* 
gested,  w^ith  snfficient  capital,  is  absolutely  needed.  They  should  have  at  least  two 
vessels  come  from  the  States  every  year,  one  every  six  months,  to  bring  stocks  of  goods 
and  take  back  the  native  products  bought  up  during  the  intervals.  The  prospect  is  a 
good  one  for  snch  a  house,  if  established  with  a  view  to  permanency  and  conducted 
judiciously  and  honestly. 

[From  a  more  recent  report  than  the  foregoing.] 

I  have  said  so  mnch  heretofore  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  increasing  our  trade  in 
this  country  by  bringing  a  greater  variety  of  our  goods  that  I  touch  the  subject  at 
present  with  fear  of  oeiug  annoying.  I  still  continue  to  receive  letters  of  inquiry  from 
our  manafacturers  relative  to  the  prospect  for  placing  their  specialties,  and  many  cir- 
culars describing  their  goods,  but  generally  without  price-lists,  which  neglect  of  itself 
renders  their  circulars  and  letters  futile. 

In  this  is  exhibited  a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  situation — of  the  fact  that  we  are 
some  10,000  miles  from  the  States,  without  banking  facilities,  and  communications 
irregolar ;  that  it  takes  five  or  six  months,  and  frequently  longer  time,  to  write  and 
get  a  reply,  and  yet  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  send  us  their  letters  and  circu- 
Uis,  witkout  price-lists,  soliciting  orders,  with  the  very  interesting  information  that 
they  will  accommodate  so  f^r  as  to  receive  payment  upon  shipment  of  the  goods  upon 
the*bills  of  lading.  Some,  however,  demand  the  money  with  order.  Now,  if  persons 
here  should  desire  to  order  any  of  the  articles  so  advertised,  how  are  they  to  do  itf 
Ereu  should  they  be  willing  to  trust  the  distant  seller  to  not  swindle  them  either  by 
■ending  spurious  goods,  overcharging,  or  not  sending  the  goods  at  all,  but  keeping  the 
money,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  nnd  a  party  here  from  whom  they  can  purchase 
a  draft  on  the  States  for  the  sum  needed,  how  are  they  to  know  what  sum  is  required  f 

I  frequently  have  applications  for  some  new  thing,  perhaps  a  new  invention,  which 
is  found  advertised  in  the  journals,  or  by  circulars  sent  to  me,  but  no  one  here  knows 
anything  about  the  cost  of  the  article,  whether  the  price  may  be  |50  or  $500.  How 
are  they  to  decide  whether  to  order  or  not,  and  how  mnch  to  remit  t  Evidently  there 
is  but  one  wa^ — a  way  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  will  follow  ;  the  nine  will  prefer 
to  dispense  with  the  article  and  let  the  matter  drop :  it  is  to  write  for  a  priee-listy  or 
at  least  for  the  price  of  that  article,  and  it  will  take,  as  I  have  said,  five  to  six  months 
or  more  to  get  it.  Then  probably  nine  months  more  to  send  and  get  the  article,  even 
if  a  vessel  cAn  be  found  that  will  take  it  (which  is  always  doubtful).  Now,  it  must 
be  a  ver^  aoprogreesive  person  who  would  not,  during  that  long  time,  get  entirely  out 
of  conceit  for  the  article,  and  his  circumstances  so  changed  that  he  would  no  longer 
think  that  he  needed  it.  These  circumstances  point  directly  to  the  need  of  better 
facilitiefl  of  communication  between  the  United  States  and  this  part  of  the  world ;  t<o 
the  need  of  a  line  of  steamers  (which  subject  I  shall  speak  of  further  on) ;  and  also  to 
the  need  of  an  American  commission  house  here  in  general  merchandise  and  specialties. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  and  French  importers  are  making  renewed  efforts  to 
maintain  their  standing,  and  to  increase  their  trade  by  enlarging  its  scope,  and  widening 
the  field  of  their  0{>eration8  by  new  facilities  of  coasting  by  means  of  steamers.  One 
boose  has  Just  received  one  new  steamer  of  150  tons  register,  to  run  up  and  down  the 
eoast  from  this  port,  and  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  I  am  told  they  expect  another 
like  it  for  the  same  trade.  Another  party  has  just  received  a  still  smaller  steamer  f^om 
>>ance  (about  30  tons),  which  came  out  in  sections  and  is  now  being  put  together, 
which  is  also  intended  for  coasting.  We  have  here  one  French  house,  which  has,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  small  sailing  coasters,  two  steamers,  one  of  430  tons  register 
and  the  other  about  600  tons,  in  this  trade,  which  have  been  employed  most  of  the 
time  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  transporting  live  cattle  from  t^e  West  Coast  to 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  This  house  also  receives  nearly  all  its  goods  from  France  by 
steamers  either  belonging  to  or  chartered  by  the  house. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  now  have  a  monthly  line  of  French  mail  steamers  plying 
between  Bourbon  and  Mayotte,  touching  at  Tamatave,  Sainte  Marie  and  Nossi-Be.  T'his 
Hne  is  subsidized  by  the  French  Government,  and  the  first  steamer  called  here  on  her 
&nt  trip  on  the  24th  ultimo.  She  is  of  362  tons  register.  So  we  now  hope  to  have 
regular  commnnications  with  the  world  without  interruption  by  fear  of  the  hurricane 
wason,  a  facility  which  will  be  of  much  advantiu^e  to  the  Madagascar  trade. 

It  wems  vain  to  speak  of  the  need  of  a  line  of  United  States  merchant  steamers  to 
ply  between  the  States  and  these  parts  so  long  as  our  merchants  and  our  Congress  re* 
main  indifferent  to  the  snbject  of  establishing  such  lines  to  more  important  quarters ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  sach  facility  would  develop  a  wonderful  increase  to  our  trade, 
Bot  only  with  Madagascar,  but  at  Zanzibar  and  all  the  East  African  coast. 
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Coaling  stations  could  be  located  at  St.  Helena,  Cape  Town,  Tamatave,  and  Mojanga* 
This  route  would  avoid  the  expense  of  tolls  of  the  Suez  Canal.  I  really  believe  that, 
even  for  our  present  trade,  to  say  nothing  about  increasing  it,  it  could  be  done  with 
two  1,200-ton  steamers  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  than  now  done  with  fleets  of  some 
eight  or  ten  barks,  and  perhaps  with  less  capital.  This  might  be  done  if  our  shippers 
engaged  in  this  trade  would  agree  to  unite  interests  in  so  far  as  transportation  is  con- 
cerned. 

COMMERCi:  OF  MAURITIUS. 

According  to  the  very  interesting  report  from  Consul  Prentiss,  dated 
July,  1881,  giving  the  latest  official  statistics  concerning  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Mauritius,  the  imports  for  the  year  1879  amounted  to  $8,120,000, 
and  the  exports  to  $12,250,000,  specie  not  included. 

According  to  British  official  returns,  the  imports  and  exports  of  Mau- 
ritius during  the  same  year  were,  specie  excluded:  Imports,  $9,935,000; 
exports,  $14,983,000. 

The  discrepancy  between  these  returns  must  be  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence of  value  placed  upon  the  Indian  rupee,  which  is  the  unit  of  currency 
of  Mauritius,  in  its  conversion  into  pounds  sterling. 

As  Consul  Prentiss  has  taken  his  estimates  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  island,  and  as  the  rupee  has  been  given  its  Treasury  valuation 
in  1879, 40  cents,  in  the  foregoing  estimates,  it  is  thought  that  the  imports 
and  exports,  as  above  reduced  from  the  consul's  returns,  show  the  cori*ect 
value  of  the  trade  of  Mauritius. 

The  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade,  according  to  Consul  Prentiss' 
report,  was  as  follows,  specie  included : 


Designation. 


Imports. 


British  posaeasions $4,085,000 

Great  Britain I    1,513,000 

Foreign  countries ;    2, 900, 000 


Exports. 


$10, 252,  000 
1, 347, 000 
1,  345, 000 


Total 9,398,000 


12, 044, 000 


The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  and  cleared  from  Port  Louis  during 
the  year  under  review  was  as  follows:  Entered,  610  vessels,  of  258,209 
tons,  of  which  537  brought  cargoes  and  73  entered  in  ballast.  Cleared, 
627  vessels,  of  270,171  tons,  of  which  503  cleared  with  cargoes  and  124 
in  ballast. 

The  nationality  of  the  vessels  were  as  follows:  Entered,  345  British, 
175  French,  40  German,  16  Italian,  9  Danish,  7  American,  4  Dutch,  2 
Swedish,  1  Austrian,  1  Belgian,  and  1  Spanish.  Cleared,  366  British, 
175  French,  42  German,  20  Italian,  8  Spanish,  4  American,  &c. 

Among  the  foregoing  are  included  13  vessels,  both  inward  and  out- 
waixl,  of  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes  mail  steamers,  and  7  of  the 
Donal  Currie  (British)  mail  steamers  running  between  England  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  consul  notes  the  withdrawal  of  these  British 
steamers  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  colonial  government  to  pay 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $36,450  thereto.  Two  vessels  arrived  at  Mauritius 
during  the  year  from  and  7  cleared  for  the  United  States,  two  of  the 
latter  in  ballast. 

It  follows  that  our  trade  with  Mauritius  is  very  limited,  amounting 
in  1879,  according  to  the  consul's  returns,  to  only  $78,800,  viz,  $10,000 
in  imports  from  and  $68,000  worth  of  sugar  exported  to  the  United 
States.    As  everything  consumed  on  the  island  is  imported — the  indus- 
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try  thereof  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  gi'owth  of  sugar — and 
as  such  imports  are  conipose<l  of  manufactures  and  products  in  which 
the  United  States  excels,  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  proper  appliances 
put  in  force,  our  trade  with  Mauritius  should  not  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

Consul  Prentis  mentions  especially  the  opening  which  seems  to  exist 
for  American  timber  of  various  kinds,  especially  for  building  purposes, 
heavy  hard  woods  being  required  on  account  of  the  destructiveness  of 
the  white  ant.  The  best  mode  of  procedure  for  the  introduction  of 
American  trade  into  the  island  would  be  to  establish  a  wholesale  and 
retail  w^arehonse,  which  could  be  always  kept  well  stocked  with  general 
merchandise.  Petroleum,  lamps,  chairs,  ironmongery,  drugs,  coach- 
ironmongery  and  harness,  and  certain  kinds  of  tools  suitable  for  Mau- 
ritius agriculture,  the  consul  says,  would  find  a  ready  market. 

The  Ixaile  of  England  with  Mauritius  during  the  year  1880,  according 
to  British  returns,  was  as  follows:  Imports  from  Mauritius,  $1,382,000, 
a  decrease  of  $7,370,000  in  three  years,  which  took  place  altogether  in 
sugar;  exports  to  Mauritius,  $1,876,000,  of  which  $140,000  represented 
foreign  goods,  such  as  butter,  candles,  cheese,  coffee,  guano,  manufact- 
ured tobacco,  wine,  wood  and  timber,  &o.  The  principal  British  ex- 
ports to  Mauritius  were,  cotton  goods.  $573,000;  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  $250,000 ;  apparel  and  haberaasheiy,  beer  and  ale,  coal,  earthen 
and  china  ware,  glassware,  hardware  and  cutlery,  hats,  leather  and 
leather  goocls,  machinery,  principally  steam-engines,  linens,  manures, 
copper,  and  manufactures  of,  painters'  colors  and  materials,  woolens,  &c. 


COMMERCC:  OF  Rl^UNION. 

From  the  most  available  statistical  sources  at  hand,  in  the  absence  of 
American  consular  trade  reports  from  the  island,  the  total  foreign  com- 
merce of  B^nnion  may  be  set  down  as  follows :  Imports,  $5,200,(^0;  ex- 
ports, $4,800,000.  This  estimate  represents  the  trade  of  Reunion  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  exports  being  liable  to  very  radical  changes, 
owing  to  hurricanes  and  their  attendant  disasters ;  for  instance,  the  ex- 
ports of  1880  amounted  to  only  about  $3,000,000. 

During  the  year  1880  the  tonnage  entered  at  E^union  amounted  to 
79,348  tons,  which  wa«  entered  as  coming  from  the  following  countries : 
France,  18,964  tons;  England,  2,286  tons;  United  States,  2,677  tons; 
the  remainder  being  principally  from  India,  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
Antwerp,  &c. 

The  principal  imports  are  rice,  flour,  lentils,  beans,  wines,  beer,  brandy, 
oik,  lard,  butter,  codfish,  hams,  beef,  guano,  live  animals,  pine  lumber, 
coal,  &c.,  besides  the  French  manufactures,  which  will  oe  seen  in  the 
exports  from  France  to  the  island. 

The  exports  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  vanilla,  cloves,  rum,  hides,  to- 
bacco, drugs,  &c. 

The  vessels  sailing  direct  from  the  Uuited  States  to  Reunion  carry 
wheat,  flour,  lard,  beef,  &c. 

The  British  consul  at  Reunion,  in  a  report  dated  in  1880,  wrote  as 
follows  concerning  British  trade  with  the  island: 

There  is  no  direct  trade  between  £ng]and  and  Reunion;  all  the  requirements  of 
commerce  come  from  France.    Manchester  and  Birmingham  goods  shipped  direct  to 
this  colooj  wonld  find  no  market,  and,  if  disposed  of  at  all,  it  would  ouly  be  at  a  ruin- 
ous loss.    The  Creole  population  appear  to  be  content  with  the  merchandise  they  ob- 
tain from  Prance  and  with  the  *' articles  de  Paris"  and  fancy  goods  the  shops  exhibit. 
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Neither  are  there  any  indn^tries  carried  on  in  this  colony  the  products  of  which  could 
with  advantage  be  sent  to  England — I  know  of  none.  The  Creoles,  as  is  well  known, 
are  far  too  idle  to  put  their  hands  to  any  kind  of  industry  which  entails  work,  and 
there  is  no  spirit  in  the  better  class  of  Creoles  to  urge  the  lower  classes  to  awake  from 
the  dolcefar  niente  life  they  prefer  to  pass  their  existence  in.  Both  classes  appear  to 
have  created  a  world  of  their  own,  from  which  they  do  not  care  to  be  disturbed,  and 
matters  which  are  passing  in  the  outer  world  (except  at  present  the  question  of  immi- 
gration of  Indian  coolies  to  Reunion)  concerns  them  but  little. 

The  consul  must  have  meant  that  there  was  comparatively  little  direct 
trade  between  his  country  and  B^uuion,  for,  according  to  British  official 
returns,  the  direct  exports  from  Great  B;"itain  thither  amounted  to 
$154,000  during  the  year  1880,  composed  principally  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  thither  amounted  to  1,530,000  yards, 
valued  at  $89,000.  There  were  no  direct  imports  into  England  from 
K^union  during  the  year  1880. 

The  direct  trade  of  France  with  E^nnion  during  the  year  1880  was 
as  follows :  Imports  therefrom  $3,493,000,  of  which  all  but  $404,000  were 
entered  for  consumption  in  France ;  exports  to  E^union,  $2,435,000,  of 
which  French  goods  constituted  $1,764,000,  the  remainder  being  com- 
posed of  forergn  goods  shipped  via  France. 

The  principal  imports  into  France  from  E^union  were,  sugar,  $2,624,000 ; 
vanilla,  $490,000. 

The  articles  of  export  from  France  to  E^union,  in  the  order  of  their 
values,  were  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  Wines,  metal' tools  and 
utensils,  leather  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures,  mercery,  iron, 
wrought  and  un wrought,  machinery,  fish,  woolen  goods,  grease  of  all 
8orts,^oaps,  wood,  common,  millstones,  paper  of  all  sorts,  pottery  and 
glass\fare,  linen  and  canvas  goods,  brandy  and  spirits,  jewelry,  oils, 
fixed,  clothing,  toys,  medicines,  salted  meats,  &c. 

The  British  consul  at  E^union,  in  a  report  dated  August  25, 1881, 
says — ^notwithstanding  the  rather  despondent  view  he  takes  of  British 
trade  with  the  island — that  an  English  company  in  England  is  pro- 
jecting a  monthly  service  of  steamers,  under  the  British  flag,  to  connect 
Mauritius  and  E^union  with  Europe,  and  to  alternate  with  the  steamers 
of  Messageries  Maritimes,  which  will  give  fortnightly  communication 
with  Europe,  and,  he  might  have  reasonably  added,  help  to  introduce 
and  enlarge  British  trade  as  much  as  the  field  of  operations  will  permit. 


/  • 


EE8UME  OF  AFEICAN  COMMERCE, 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  details  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Africa  have 
been  given,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  thereof,  by  states,  posses- 
sions, and  islands.  This  r^sum^  is  an  analytical  review  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  trade  of  Africa,  with  statement  showing  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  continent,  first  by  countries  and  colonies,  and  next  by  the 
principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  together  with  the  direct  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therewith ;  thus  giving 
our  manufacturers  and  exporters  as  complete  a  statistical  diagram  of 
this  important  field  of  commerce  as  it. is  possible  to  give  in  a  review 
necessarily  as  limited  as  an  introductory  letter  must  be. 

Ei:8UM:ife  OF  africax  trade. 

The  total  commerce  of  Africa,  according  to  the  closest  estimates, 
based  upon  official  and  other  returns,  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  Im- 
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ports,  $193,517,000;  exports,  1179,614,000;  a  total  of  $373,131,000,  or  a 
sam  not  much  more  than  one-tbird  the  general  commerce  of  tlie  King- 
dom of  Belgium. 

The  share  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  in  African 
commerce  is  as  follows: 

Imports  into  4/rim.— Great  Britain,  $73,364,000;  France,  $64,724,000; 
the  United  States  $6,041,000. 

Exports  from  i4/rtca.— Great  Britain ,  $82,839,000 ;  France,  $48,060,000 ; 
the  United  States,  $4,023,000. 

The  British  and  French  colonies  in  Africa  give  to  British  and  French 
trade  on  that  continent  a  primary  and  positive  advantage  over  Ameri- 
can traders,  which  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  ever  totally  overcome 
by  any  amount  of  energy  or  commercial  ability.  These  colonies  are 
but  60  many  British  and  French  entrepdts  for  the  reception,  consump- 
tion, and  distribution  of  the  manufactures  of  the  "  mother  country."  Of 
the  total  British  imports  consumed  in  Africa  ($73,364,000),  about 
$45,700,000  are  consumed  in  the  British  colonies;  while  of  the  total  ex- 
ports from  Africa  to  Great  Britain  ($82,839,000),  the  British  colonies 
supply  only  to  the  Amount  of  $27,342,000.  Thus  the  colonies  consume 
nearly  two- thirds  of  all  the  British  merchandise  imported  into  Africa, 
and  supply  only  about  one-third  of  the  African  exports  sent  to  Great 
Britain. 

Of  the  total  imports  into  Africa  from  France  ($64,724,000),  the  French 
colonies  coDSume  to  the  value  of  $57,052,000 ;  while  of  the  total  exports 
from  Africa  to  France  ($48,060,000),  the  French  colonies  supply 
♦31,294,000. 

The  commercial  homogeneity  of  the  African  colonies  and  the  "  mother 
countries"  is  remarkable.  The  imports  and  exports  of  British  Africa 
amount  to  $63,'722,000  and  $45,266,000  respectively ;  and  yet  during 
the  year  1880  France  exported  thereto  goods  to  the  value  of  only 
$1,907,000,  and  imported  nothing  therefrom.  The  imports  and  exports 
of  the  French-African  colonies  amount  to  about  $74,207,000  and 
151,017,000,  respectively;  yet  Great  Britain,  whose  trade  otherwise 
is  60  cosmopolitan,  exported  thereto  in  1880  goods  to  the  value  of  only 
|1,1S5,000,  andimported  therefrom  goods  to  the  value  of  only  $3,633,000. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  British  Africa  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $2,471,000,  while  our  exports  to 
French  Africa  amounted  to  only  $326,000.  Our  imports  from  British 
Africa  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  amdunted  to  $1,696,000,  and  from 
French  Africa  to  only  $461,000.  It  thus  appears  that,  owing  to  lan- 
guage and  general  business  habits  and  systems,  American  trade  in 
Africa  finds  its  best  markets  in  the  English  colonies,  more  than  one- 
half  our  total  trade  with  the  continent  being  therewith. 

Outside  of  their  colonies  the  principal  advantages  possessed  by  Brit- 
ish and  French  tniders  in  Africa  are  their  magnificent  steamship  lines 
and  their  long-established  resident  agencies  or  branch  houses. 

The  genius  of  our  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  our  people,  be- 
ing averse  to  the  founding  of  foreign  colonies,  we  therefore  cannot  hope 
to  attain  in  this  regard  commercial  equality  with  England  and  France 
in  those  portions  of  the  world  in  which  they  have  established  colonial 
governments;  but  with  the  colonies  established  by  these  two  nations 
trade  is  as  open  to  Americans  as  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  as  equally  protected  in  its  pursuit.  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  no  European  colonies  are  established  Ameri- 
cans are  as  free  to  go  and  come,  to  buy  and  to  sell  as  the  traders  of  other 
countries.   The  tendency  of  trade  in  foreign  colonies  will  always  be  to- 
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ward  the  mother  country,  and  therefore  the  United  States  cannot  hope 
to  control  it ;  still  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shoukl  not  obtain  a  fair 
share  thereof,  as  no  political  or  other  restraints  are  put  upon  it ;  and,  as 
far  as  the  establishment  of  trade  with  those  parts  of  Africa  not  colo- 
nized by  Europeans  is  concerned,  the  opportunities  of  the  United  States 
are  as  good  as  those  of  other  countries.  With  those  i)ortion8  of  Africa 
especially  the  outlook  is  favorable,  and  the  full  development  of  trade 
requires  only  those  helps  to  commerce  which  we  can  supply  should  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  the  American  flag  carries  with  it  in  Africa  no  reminis- 
cence of  conquest  or  war  is  recognized  by  the  rude  tribes  as  well  as  by 
the  more  civilized  people,  and  favorably  affects  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  them. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  foreign  produce 
and  manufactures  amounted  to  $5,450,000.  As  American  products  com- 
prise more  than  one-fourth  the  total  imports  into  Great  Britain,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  one-fourth  the  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  there- 
from is  American.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  exported  American  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  to  Africa  during  the  year  1880  to  the  value  of 
at  least  $1,362,000,  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  our  direct  exports  to 
that  continent. 

The  exports  of  foreign  goods  from  France  to  Africa  during  the  year 
1880,  amounted  to  $13,000,000.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
constitute  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total  imports  into  France,  lint  it  is 
doubtful  whether  American  products  hold  the  same  relative  position  in 
the  total  foreign  exports  as  they  do  in  the  British  foreign  exports.  While 
American  products  comprise  nearly  one-sevent  of  the  total  imports  into 
France,  it  should  certainly  be  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  one-thirteenth 
of  its  foreign-goods  export  is  of  American  origin.  This  would  give  the 
amount  of  American  products  shipped  to  Africa  through  France  during 
the  year  1880,  $l,000,00(K  It  is  almost  certain  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  our  products  reaches  Africa  through  Germany,  and  that  an  equal 
quantity' reaches  that  continent  via  all  other  countries. 

This  would  give  a  total  consumption  of  American  produce  and  manu- 
factures in  Africa  during  the  year  1880  of  $9,478,000. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  consumption  of  African  products  in  the 
United  States,  received  direct  and  indirect,  amounts  to  $10,000,000. 

While  our  trade  herein  given  with  Africa  is  comparatively  meager, 
it  is  larger  than  could  be  reasonably  expected,  considering  its  indirec- 
tion. 

The  only  eflfort'S  systematically  made  for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade 
in  Africa  have  been  made  recently  by  our  consuls  in  Sierra  Leone,  Cape 
Town,  and  a  few  other  points,  and  particularly  in  Madagascar  and  Zan- 
zibar. The  results  of  these  efforts  give  i)ositive  assurance  that  if  simi- 
lar action  were  taken  on  the  entire  continent,  if  American  agents  were 
sent  there  to  reside,  and  to  introduce  manufactures  and  purchase  native 
products  in  return,  and  if  these  efforts  were  aided  by  direct  steam 
communication,  we  could  fairly  divide  the  commerce  of  Africa  with 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

That  our  importers  and  exporters  may  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  the  merchandise  which  comprises  the  foreign  commerce  of  Africa, 
the  following  detailed  statements  showing  the  principal  articles  imported 
from  and  exported  to  the  whole  continent,  into  and  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  are  given : 
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Total  trade  of  Africa  hy  countries  and  colonies. 


Countries  and  colonies. 


Imports. 


Exports.     ,  Total  trade. 


KORTHERN  DIVISION. 


Caoary  Islands. 

lioraoco 

Algeria 

TyaoM 

TripoU 

Egypt 


Total  2fortIieni  Division . 


BOUTHERN  DIVIBI02f. 
West  Coast: 

Senegal 

Gambia , , 

Siena  Leone .* 

Liberia 

Tbe  Gold  Coast 

Gaboon 

Lsgos 

Portagnese  possessions 

Allotber 


Total  West  Coast 

Sooth  Africa,  British: 

Cape  Colony 

Natal 


$2, 500, 000 
3. 639. 000 

60,687,000 
2,250,000 
2,  260. 000 

29. 609. 000 


$2, 850, 000 
3,  382,  000 

83,  767,  000 
2,  600, 000 
1,  877,  000 

57.852.000 


$5, 350, 000- 
7, 021, 000 

94. 454, 000 
4,  850, 000 
4. 137. 000 

87.461,000 


100,945.000   102.328.000    203,273,000 


4,000,000 

8*i6, 000 

2, 261,  000 

600,000 

1, 914,  000 

150,000 

2,  565.  tiOO 

2,600,000 

6,600,000 


4.000, 
1,000. 


000 
000 


8, 600,  000 
1,826,000 


22, 116,  000 


1,  826,  000 

4,  087, 000 

600,000 

1,  200, 000 

1,  910,  000 

3,  824,  000 

150,000 

300,000 

3, 177,  000 

5, 742,  000 

2,250,000 

4,850.000 

12,  570,  000 

19,170,000 

27, 483,  000 

49, 599,  000 

36, 678,  000 
11.358,000 


20. 753, 000 
4. 350.  000 


Total  South  Africa l      48,036,000 


East  Coast: 

Portajrnese  possessions 

Zangnebar 

Ajan 

Zanzibar 

Mada^Mcar 

Maandos 

Reanion 

All  other,  including  French  settlements. 


1,  500. 000 
600,000 
1, 000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
2, 000,  000 
8, 120. 000 
5,  200,  000 
1,000,000 


25, 103. 000 


800,000 
900,000 
1. 200,  000 
2.  500,  000 
1,  750, 000 
12,250,000 
4,  800, 000 
1,500,000 


57, 431. 000 
15,  708,  000 


73. 139,  000 


Total  of  East  Coast !      22,420,000 

Totalof  Southern  Division 

Total  of  all  Africa 


24,  700, 000 


92, 572.  000 


193, 517, 000 


77, 286, 000 


179, 614, 000 


2,  300. 000 

1,  ."^OO,  000 

2,  200.  000 
5,  500, 000 

3,  750,  000 
20, 370.  000 

9,  200.  000 
2. 500,  000 

47, 120,  000 


170, 858, 000 


373, 131.  000 


Commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  Africa,  1880. 


From  and  to — 


Imports  from  Exports  to 
Africa.  Africa. 


BOUTHSBM  mvISIOX. 

Preach  possessions 

Portuguese  posseasions 

West  Coast,  not  specified.... 

£s8l  Coast,  native  states 

^**«»r»Bftr 

ftatisE  poasessiona : 

Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone 

Gold  Coast 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

XjSi ., 

Mauitina 


Total  British 

Total  Southern  Division. 


$30, 000 
2, 060,  000 
8, 886, 000 

635,000 
37,000 


$428,000 

1, 318, 000 

4,685,000 

806,000 

248,000 


787,000 

3, 018, 000 

24,411.000 

2,089,000 

1, 380, 000 


1, 885, 000 
2, 440, 000 
26, 220, 000 
8,  810,  000 
1, 876, 000 


Total  trade. 


$458,000 

3, 378,  000 

13, 071, 000 

1, 441. 000 

285,000 


2,  672, 000 

5, 458. 000 

50, 631, 000 

11,799,000 

3, 256, 000 


32. 585, 000  i  41, 231,  000  ,    73, 816, 000 


Canary  Islaads 

AlccTia 

^uiis and  TripoU. 
JfoTDeco 

Egypt 


2CORTHBIUC   DIYISIOIT. 


43, 733, 000  ;  48, 716,  000   92, 449, 000 


2, 082, 000 
3,  503,  000 
2, 430,  000 
1,  703,  000 
44,  668,  000 


1, 252. 000 

1, 456.  000 

442,000 

1. 458,  000 

15. 430,  000 


3. 334,  000 
4,  959,  000 
2,  872,  000 
3, 161, 000 
60,  098,  000 


Totsl  northern  division !      54,386,000  |  20,038,000  |    74,424,000 

ToUl  with  Africa 98^119,000     68,754,000     166,873,000 
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Direct  commerce  of  France  with  Africa,  1880. 


From  and  to— 


BOUTHRKN  DIVI810IC. 

"Went  Coast 

Bast  Coast 

British  possessions 

French  possessions : 

Senof^al 

Rduniou 

2<Ios8i-Be,  Mayotto,  &c 


Imports  from  Africa. 
General.    I     Special. 


Total  southern  division 


$5,632,000  ,  $5,537,000 
1,438,000  I  1,438,000 
1,  389, 000  >     1,  017,  000 


Exports  to  AfHca. 


General.        SpeciaL 


3,832.000  I 

3,493.000  I 

777,000  I 


3,  818, 000 

3,  035,  000 

770,000 


16.561,000  I  15.615,000 


$1, 483. 000 

412. 000 

1, 916, 000 

8,700,000 
2,391,000  : 
168,000  ' 


$500,000 

225.000 

1,  696, 000 

1.  514, 000 

1, 775, 000 

108.000 


XOUTHERN  D1VI610X.  | 

Algeria I  24,855.000 

Barbarv  Stat^jS I    5,480,000 

Efivpt* •  12,168,000 


Total  northern  division >  42. 503, 000 


24. 482, 000 

5, 216, 000 

10, 754,  000 


40, 452. 000 


Total  with  Africa !  59,064.000  i  56,067,000 


10,  070,  000  1      5, 818,  000 

37,  394. 000 
2,  853, 000 
9, 115, 000 

31,  332, 000 
1. 947. 000 
7,  233. 000 

49,  362, 000 

40.  512,  000 

59,432.000  1    46,330,000 


Direct  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Africa^  1881. 
From  and  to — 


French  possessions. 
British  possessions. 
Liheria 


FortiijiCnpHe  possessions 

Spanish  {lossossions 

Egypt 

All  other  ]>hices 


Total. 


InipoHs  from 
Africa. 

Exports  to 
Africa. 

$325. 119 

2, 394, 507 

167, 019 

Total  trade. 

$461, 070 

1,696,334 

131,  032 

26 

$786, 189 

4, 090, 841 

298, 101 

26 

159.543 
423, 478 
931,  516 

218, 146 
582,  630 
894,503 

.     377,689 
1.  006, 108 
1.826,019 

3,  803, 049 

4, 581, 924         8,  Z8i,  973 

The  foregoing  tables  show  the  direct  trade  of  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  with  Africa, by  countries  and  possessions.  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  in  detail  the  products  and  manufactures  of  which  the 
foregoing  trade  is  composed : 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Africa. 


Articles. 


Caoutchouc. 
Coffee 


I  Sou  them  di- 
,       vision. 


Northern  di- 
vision. 


Totol  trade. 


$2,701,000 
473, 000 


34,000 


Cereals : 

Wheat 

Beans 

Indian  com. 
All  other... 


3, 930, 000 

3, 570, 000 

7.'>,  000 

746, 000 


$2,  701, 000 
507,000 


3, 930,  000 

3,  570. 000 

7.5, 000 

746,000 


Total  cereals 


Cochineal 

Copper  ore 

Cotton 

Drugs 

Dye  woods  and  staffs 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Guano 

Gums  of  all  sorts 

Hides,  undressed 

Oil,  principally  palm 

Nuts,  for  expressing  oil  therefrom. 

lUgs  and  other  paper  material 

Skins,  goat  and  sheep 

Seeds: 

Cotton 

All  other 

Spices. 


1, 465, 000 

40.000 

80,000 

60.000 

5, 054, 000 

400,000 

435, 000 

914,000 

7, 338,  000 

1, 147,  000 


1, 751,  000 


8.  321,  000 


1,  934,  000 


8.  321,  000 


24,  548,  000 
65,000 


227,000 


819,000 

30,000 

200,  000 


4, 418, 000 


8, 480. 000 
232, 000 


1, 934,  000 

1, 465. 000 

24,  T*S8, 000 

145. 000 

60,000 

5,272,000 

400,000 
1. 254.  000 

944,000 
7,  538, 000 
1, 147, 000 
4, 418, 000 
1,751,000 

8,480,000 
232,  000 


Sugar,  raw 

Teeth,  elephants,  sea-cow's,  sea-horse,  Sec. 


1,040,000 
960,000 


1, 497,  000 
431, 000 


2,  537, 000 
1,391,000 
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Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Africa — Coutinued. 


Articles. 


Southern  di- 
vision. 


Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . . 

Goat  8  hair,  or  wool . 

Wood,  fhmitare 

Almonds 

Bones  

Imn  ore ................ 

AU  other  articles 


Total  imports  from  Africa . 


$15, 756. 000 

018. 000 

75,000 


1, 682,  000 


Northern  di- 
vision. 


$1, 105,  000 
28,000 


407,000 
100,000 
430,000 
900,000 


Total  trade. 


$16, 941.  000 
946,000 
75,000 
407,000 
100,006 
430,000 
2. 672.  UOO 


43, 733,  000  i      54, 386, 000  98, 119.  000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa, 


Articles. 


Southern  di- 1  Northern  di* 
vision.       I       vision. 


BKITI8U  PBODUCB  AND  HANL'FACl'UKR:^. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Anna,  ammunition,  gunpowder.  Sec. . 

B«gBand  sackM 

Be«  and  ale 

Chemical  products  and  preparations 

Candles 

Clocks,  watchea,  and  movements 

Coal,  dnders.  and  fuel 

Cotton  BMDofiictures 

Glaas  manufoctures 

Brnga  and  medioinea 

yumitare 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats,  of  all  sorts 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Linen  manu  faetnres 

Hacfainery,  steam-engines,  &c 

Hetak: 

&on,  and  manufacturers  of 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of — 

Paper,  of  all  sorts 

SUk  mannfiictures 

Soaps  

Stationerv,  oataide  of  paper 

Telfgrapb  wire  and  apparatus... 

Woolen  manufactnrea 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

stareaand  empty  casks 

Refined  sugar 

Wood  manufactures 

All  other  articles 


$7, 120, 000 
752, 000 
160.000 
950,000 


$120,  000 

16,000 

267,000 


745, 000 


27,000 


754,000 

7, 344,  m) 
270,000 
130,000 
610.000 

1,332,000 
385,000 

2,  959,  000 
206.000 

1, 788, 000 


7,000 

1,766,000 

11,  604,  000 


50,000 
743,066 


4, 024, 
85. 
2.55, 
200, 
350, 
210, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


48,000 

112,000 

1, 010,  000 

784,000 

471.000 

31,000 

31,000 


2, 150, 

353, 

400, 

38, 

400, 

10, 715, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


ToUl of  British  goods •      44,086,000 


FOBEIGN  GOODS. 


Anns  and  ammunition . 
Beads 


Beef,  salted 

Bstler 

Cotton  mannfacturea 

Irra  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Pork^iialted 

Kit* 


60.000 

160,000 

8.000 

157,000 

26, 000 


8piccs 

^irite: 

Ram  — ...... . . 

Ail  other 

^oear,  refined 

Tolaeoo: 

Unmanufactured 

_  Manufactured 

Wine 

Candlca 


17.000 
415, 000 


Fish,  enied 

Wood,  hewn,  sawn,  staves,  &c. 

CoB&ciionerT 

Another...: 


170,000 
348,000 
19,000  i 

'  I 

I 
409,000  I 
136,000  ' 
K»7,000 
130,000 
9,000 
4tf,000 
6,000 
60,000 
2, 155, 000 


Total  foreign  goods 

Total  exports,  British  and  foreign 


14v000 

23,000 

245,000 

13,000 

74,000 

1,  869, 000 

18,  915, 000 

18,000 

8,000 
41, 000 

170, 666 
55,000 



4,000 
1,000 

3,000 
2,000 
5,000 


816,000 


4, 631, 000  1, 123, 000 


Total  trade. 


$7, 240. 000 
768.000 
427, 000 
950,000 
27,000 
145,000 
7,000 

2,  520, 000 
19,  038,.  000 

270,000 
180.000 
610.000 

1,  575.  000 
385,  000 

3,  007,  000 
318,  000 

2,  798,  000 

4,  808,  000 
5,56,000 
2o6, 000 
231,000 
350.  000 
224,000 

23,000 
2,  395, 000 
366,000 
400,000 
112,000 
400,000 
12, 584, 000 

63.  000,  000 


78,  000 

160,000 

8,000 

157, 000 

34,000 

41,000 

17,000 

585,000 

55,000 

170,000 

352,  000 

20,000 

412,  000 

138,000 

302,000 

130,000 

9,000 

49,000 

6,000 

60.000 

2,  971, 000 

5. 754, 000 


48, 716, 000  i   20, 038,  000    68, 754, 060 
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Imports  into  France  from  Africa. 


Articles. 


Southern  di-    Northern  di-  '  rr^^^i  *^a^ 
I       vision.       I       vision.       ,  Total  tmae. 


Cattle  (all  fWtm  Alflreria) 

Cotton  (nearly  all  trom  Efcypt) 

Wool  (from  Algeria  and  JBaroarj*  States) 

Sugar,  raw 

Cereals 

Feathers,  ornamented 

Minerals 

Grain,  oleaginoas 

Fish 

Coffee 

Flax  and  other  vegetable  fiber 

Gums 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Silk 


Cork,  rough 

Silk  manufactures. 

Table  fruit 

Hides  and  skins . . . 
Bark,  for  t«nning. . 
Coral 


Hags 

Poultry,  game,  &c 
HorscM 


•s 


Sponges  

Mats,  straw-braid,  &c 
Olive  oil 


Fruit,  oleaginous 

Palm  oil 

Cork,  manufactured 

"Wood,  hard,  furniture,  &c 

Potatoes  and  preserved  vegetables 

Caoutchouc  and  ^utta-percha 

Dye-woods  and  lichens , 

Bones,  hoofs,  &c 

Peanuts  and  tonlacouma  nuts 

Ox-horns,  &.c 

Vanilla 

Wax 

Grease 

Fodder 


All  other  articles. 


$182, 000 
'3,632,066 


78,000 


197,000 


4.^,  000 


1,062.000 


13,000 


3, 319, 000 
2,  509,  OOO 


22,000 
302,000 
112,  000 


2,860,000 


683, 000 
20,000 
76, 000 


1,  551,  000 


Totalimports :      16,561,000 


$4, 880, 000 

3, 464, 000 

5, 424, 000 

1, 374, 000 

9,  603, 000 

1, 135,  000 

1, 325.  000 

125,  ( 00 

372,000 

443,  000 

818,000 

598,000 

310,000 

1, 915,  000 

326,000 

183,000 

608,000 

8, 396, 000 

274,000 

133.000 

156,000 

28,000 

267,000 

2(}3,000 

123,000 

186,  000 


42,000 

86,000 

285.000 

140,000 


132,000 

21,000 

103,  0('0 

3, 890, 000 


41,000 
'34,666  . 


$4,880,000 

3,646,000 

5, 424, 000 

4.406,000 

9.  603, 000 

1, 213, 000 

1, 325, 000 

322,000 

372,000 

996,000 

818, 000 

1, 660, 000 

310,000 

1,915,000 

326,000 

IW.OOO 

608,000 

3. 409.  000 

274,000 

133,000 

156,000 

28,000 

267.000 

263,000 

123, 000 

186,000 

3. 319, 000 

2,  599, 000 

42,000 

86,000 

307, 000 

442, 000 

112,  000 

41,  (lOO 

2,  860,  000 

34,000 

683,000 

152,  000 

97,000 

103,000 

6,441,000 


42,  503, 000  I        59,  064, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Africa. 


Articles. 


Arms  and  munitions  of  war 

Gold  and  platinum  plates  and  wire 
Manufftotures  of  leather  and  skins. 

Sugars,  refined 

Woolen  goods 

Cordage.'. 

Silk  manufiactures 

Bread  and  sea-biscuit 

Wines 


Medicines 

Cotton  manafkct^^es 

Confectionery 

Ready-made  clothing,  and  parts  of. 
Rice 


Candles' 

Tools  and  utensils,  of  metal 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Prepared  hides  and  skins 

Wood  and  timber 

Meats,  salted 

Pottery  and  glassware 

Paper,  pasteboard,  books,  engravings,  &c. 
Soaps 


Southern  di-    Northern  di-    xotal  trade 


vision. 


Oiln,  pure,  fixed  — 
Thread  of  all  sorts  . 

Mercery 

Straw  hats 

Silk  and  waste  silk. 
Building  materials . 


vision. 


$896,000 

18,000 

401, 000 

106,000 

74,000 

37,000 

107, 000 

51,000 

1, 310. 000 

83,000 

1, 875, 000 

18,000 

60,000 

803,000 


386,000 
24.000 

199,000 

178, 000 
33,000 

154,000 
43,000 

144, 000 
87,000 
45,  000 

239,  000 


$1. 151, 000 
2, 026, 000 
3,854,000 
2,589,000 
2,809,000 
184,000 
44«,000 

"*2,"2ii,'666' 


18.000 


6,288, 
186, 
998, 

1,056, 
733, 

2,201, 
246, 

1,400, 
323, 
313, 
782, 

1,161, 
746. 
789, 
145, 
919, 
160, 
939, 
354, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$1, 547, 000 

2, 044, 000 

4, 755, 000 

2,695,000 

2,  8J-3,  000 

221,000 

655,  000 

61,000 

8, 559,  000 

83,000 

7, 163, 000 

204,000 

1,453,000 

1, 359,  000 

733,000 

2, 587, 000 

270,  000 

1,599,000 

501,000 

346,  000 

936,000 

1, 204,  000 

890,000 

876,  000 

100, 000 

1,188,000 

160  000 

939,000 

372, 000 
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Exports  Jrom  France  to  Africa — Continued. 


Articlee. 


Southern  dl- 
Tision. 


Toys  andnotiona 

Butter 

Bnndy,  spirits  and  liqueurs. . . 

Mslches.. 

Arltflcial  flowers  and  fiiahioDS 

felt  hats , 

Faraitnre 


Jewdry 

Table  fruit. 
Poutoes... 
Hides,  raw. 
Cbeese. 


Wood  naauiactarea 

Inis  sad  steel 

Cofce 


Ceresla 

?l<mr 

Jute  seeks 

All  other  articles. 


100,000 


Chocolate 

Linen  goods 

Pamts  sad  oolom 

Grease  of  all  sorts 

Machinery 

Pith,  iacloding  aardines i  75, 000 

Clocks  sad  watches ' » 

Oa, crude  and  olive I  67,000 

Nnto I 


Northern  di-  i 
Tiaion.       i 


43,000 


734,000  ! 
32.000 
22,000  I 


72,000 
116,000 


63.000 


3,000 
33,000 
32,000 


75,000 
22,000  I 
2,123,000  I 


Total I      10,070,000 


285,000  ' 
220,000 
1,214,000  ' 

210,000 ; 


91. 
353, 

78, 
2,330, 
130, 
691, 
678, 
100, 

80, 
222, 

80. 
103, 
307, 
460. 

87, 
502, 
276, 

40, 

1, 457, 

480, 

74, 

162, 

4,782. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total  trade. 


828,000 

220.000 

1,948.000 

242,000 

22,000 

01,000 
353,000 

78,000 
2,400,000 
130,000 
763,000 
704,000 
274,000 

80,000 
280,000 

80,000 
256,000 
307,000 
460,000 

87,000 
502,000 
278,000 

82,000 

1,480.000 

480,000 

140,000 

184,000 

6,005,000 


•  40,362,000  I    50,432,000 


Direct  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Africa. 


Artidea. 


FMl  OP  DUTY. 

Chemicalii,  dmea,  and  dyes. 

Cofhiaeal 

Coffee 

Dye-woods,  in  aticka 

Gnaw 

fikles  and  skins  other  thftn 
fars. 

ladispnihber  and  gutta- 
percha. 

w  Tegetable,  fixed  or  es- 

^pressed. 

^N» 

l*sper  material  other  than 

*»«ds,hard 

Another 

I 
Total  free  of  duty.... 


(l»rTI.l|$LK  IMPOBTK. 


Is 


B 

o 


$20 


$33,304 


$31 


543 

2,507 

1.108 

50,030 


21,002 
1,107  t 
31,466  '. 

106,041 ;. 


45.708 
'30.600 


$70, 605 


1,844 


a 


$3,308 


28,355 
804 


15, 570 


PnutsKodauta 

^aa.  old  iind  scrap. 


Mgar 

S£^  iBfoto  and  bara . 


Wool. 
Another. 


Total  dutUble 

total  free  and  dutiable 

4277 4 


4,982 

12.9^ 
15.114 


248,329 
218* 


44,100 


87 


102,052 


4,856 
67.603 


607,306 


180 


3,800 

43 

266 

353,820 


3 

14.060 

74,741 

473, 240 


50 

435, 157 

01.678 


1,401 


130,030 


143 


801, 046 
16,063 


733 


73,350 


12,505 


564 
73,'ii5 


858,118 


461,070 


1,088,088 


143 


1.606,334 


131,082 


86,180 


150, 543 


825 


24,888 
2,226 


0,712 
34,361 


423,478 


8 


$923 
5.'308 


65,275 
448,  576 

70, 338 


6,026 
101, 711 


352, 201       788, 247 


10, 712 

173 

137,273 

77 


60 


71, 187       148, 205 


081,542 


o 
H 


$37,  676 

70,605 

75, 741 

43, 214 

126,204 

602, 304 

70,838 

308,205 

301,046 
22,163 

23,861 
277,567 


2, 050, 184 


48,108 

16,630 

212, 014 

473, 326 

3,800 

657 

445,135 

553,186 


1, 752, 865 


8,808,040 
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Direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  J/rica, 


«  9 


Articles. 


I 


S 


0/ 

o  o 


Agricultural  implemenU — 

BMr,  ale  and  porter ^.' 

Blaoking ; 

Books  and  prints 

Bread  and  breadstnfTs :  , 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Indian  com 

Commeal 

R>e I 

\^heat 35,725 

Flour , !•     7,816 

All  other  small  grains...' 

All  other  breadstufl's  —  7 


$954 
14,652 


Total  breadstuffs 59, 154 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Candles 

Carriages,  carta,  and  parts  of .  j  

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine. . . 


Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Fancy  articles  not  elsew^here  ' 
specified.  i 

Fruit,  green,  dried,  and  pre-  ' 
served. 

Glass  uid  glassware .* 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hemp  manufactures 

India-rubber  goods 

Stoves,  and  parts  of 

Machinery     not   elsewhere 
specified. 

Nails  and  spikes 

All  other  manufactures  of 
Iron. 

C  utlery 

Edge  tools 

Files  and  saws 

Firearms 

All  other  manufactures  of 
steeL 

Jewelry 

Lamps 

Leatuer 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery  and  harness 

All  other  leather  goods 

Marble  and  stone  manufac- 
tures. 

Matches 

Mathematical  and  optical  in- 
struments. 

Musical  instruments 

Naval  stores 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral 
oils. 

Lard  oil 


Cotton-seed  oil 

Cartridges  and  powder 

Paints  and  painters'  colors 
Paintings  and  eugravings . 

Paper  and  stationery 

Perfumery 

Plated  ware 

Printing  presses  and  type. 
Provisions: 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef,  salted  or  curiMl  .. 

Butter 

Chee««» 

Fish,  drieil  or  smoked  . 

Fish,  pickled 

Fish,  other,  cured 

Lard 

Meats,  preserved 

Oysters 


3,452 
200 
115 


4U 


175 


98,960 


42 
175 


73 

4,940 

452 


36 

731 

1,061 


•  s 
SI 


$186,257 
1,118 
2,344 
1,110 

20, 417 
49,005 

1, 120 

10,475 

10,  420 

46,047 

831 

6.300 

• 

144, 621 

10,596 

1,019 

227,577 

15,699  i 

3.405 

16,  210 

20,468 

3,446 

19, 728 

5,375 

9,340 

10,826 

3,511 

10,711 

17, 989 

18, 714 
142, 192 

607 

25,261 

422 

5, 488 

5,122 

175 

905 

8,618 

685' 

2,830 

3,916 

12,003 

890 
2,250 

44,585 

407 

148, 470 

39, 535 

330 
7,363 

623 

426 
1,412 
1,849 
2,927 

229 

3,  555 

7.528 

17, 861 

447 

1,320 

949 

6,785 

16, 252 

25,794 

703 


H 


27 

55 

679 

103 

••>••«•••. 

12 

14 

479 

00 

2, 715 

( 

1,4.36 
30^572  • 

1 

"582,"  iii* 

1,097 
14, 158 

679 
113 
110 
ir)7 
393 
67 


2,701 

2,474 

656 

152 

2,816 

8,936 

1,387 

747 

1,329 

27 


524 

90 

200 


42; 


51 

3,172 

332 


416 
56 


532 

18 

162 

143 


25 


110 

17 

154 


66 


3,529 
53 


116 
305 


$186,663 
2,783 
2,412 
3,370 

26,347 

78,425 

1,240 

11,349 

46. 145 

92.977 

1,086 

6,507 

264, 076 

11,263 

1,148 

230,321 

15,8?8 

4,540 

864,171 

25.125 

4,253 

21, 128 

5,801 

9,469 

10,961 

3,553 

11,011 

18,362 

19.928 
144, 199 

685 

27.696 

574 

6,310 

5,240 

300 
2,569 

11,  082 
4,794 
2,830 
3,998 

12,845 

1,077 
2,264 

45,064 

3,030 

877, 394 

39,535 

854 
8,601 
1,111 

536 

.  2, 030 

5,470 

3,326 

236 

6,886 

14,960 

18,741 

759 

4.330 

9.  951 

8.208 

21,375 

730 
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Direct  exporUfrom  the  United  States  to  Africa — Continued. 


Articles. 


So 


HP. 


I 


ProTiaionft: 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Vegetables,  preserved . . 

Scales  and  balances 

Sewing-machines 

Soaps  

SpiriU,  distilled,  principally 
rnin. 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

SafEsr,  refined 

MolsMes 

Confectionery 

Tallow 

TiDware 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Hannfactared 

Tmnka  and  ralises 

Vamiah 

Watches,  and  parts  of ' 

Wearing  apparel j 

Wood.  Hfid  mannfacturei)  of  .  i 

Woolen  uanofiictares | 

AH  other  nnmanafiactured 

artielen.  ' 

All  other  mannfactared  ar-  | 

tides. 
All  other  articles 


2, 149  I 
'  '"73" 


30,625 

38 

"286 


•I 


76,158 


1,299 


40, 017 


■I 


4,623 


•c-a 

aQS 


6,941 
426 
3,114 
8,085 
6,553 
3,081 
240, 110 

6,  507 

430 

24, 113 

385 

37 

705 

1,445 

152,222 

54,860 

18,740 

1,344 

55 

2,989l 

452. 496 

6,188 
1,639] 

1,551 

130,268 


r 

a 

o 
H 


'S» 

1 

"9 

*j       ' 

a.S 

Q4 

p<S 

^  : 

J 

^   , 

&i  I 

1   ^    ; 

I 

li 

o 
H 


o 
H 


Total  exports 325,119     2,394,507 


17. 014 

426 

3,408 

8,657 

7,440 

23,565 

304,548 

7,092 

1,420 

32, 154 

438 

246 

705 

1,929 

320, 687 

54,874 

20,767 

1,387 

55 

3, 626 

640,817 

6,281 

2,539 

4,103 

152, 435 


894,503  !  4,581,924 


COMMERCE    OF    AMERICA. 

[Order  OF  treatment:— North  America;   Central  America ;   South  America;  West 

Indies.] 

COMMEBCE  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  was  as  follows  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 :  Imports,  $105,330,840, 
the  largest  import  trade  of  any  single  year  since  1875;  exports, 
$98,220,823,  the  largest  export  trade  of  any  single  year  in  the  commer- 
cial history  of  the  Dominion. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Dominion  since  1868,  the  date  of  the  formation 
of  the  confederation,  is  given  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,304,912,901; 
exports,  $1,099,317,300 — an  excess  of  imports  in  fourteen  years  of 
$265,595,001. 

The  trade  of  the  Dominion  for  the  year  1881,  as  above  given,  requires 
some  modification  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  thereof,  viz:  The 
value  of  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  during  the  year  is  given 
as  amounting  to  $91,611,604,  and  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  and 
manufactures  as  amounting  to  $83,450,000.  This,  therefore,  may  be  set 
down  as  the  extent  of  the  commerce  proper  of  Canada,  the  difference 
between  which  and  the  full  returns  given  above  representing  simply 
the  transit  or  transshipment  of  foreign  goods,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  are  goods  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  imports  into  Great  Britain,  are 
entered  in  British  returns  as  Canadian  goods. 

The  total  trade  proper  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  the  date  of 
confederation  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1881  has  been  as  follows, 
coin  and  bullion  included: 


Fiscal  years. 


1868 

18«9...™ 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875  

1876 

1877 

1«78 

1879 

1880 

1881 


Total 

Less  coin  and  bullion 


I 


«  a 


$71.  M6, 

67,402, 

71,287, 

86,947, 

107, 709, 

127, 514, 

127,404, 

119. 618, 

94,738, 

96,300, 

91,199. 

80.341, 

71, 782, 

91, 611, 


306 
170 
603 
482 
116 
694 
169 
657 
218 
483 
577 
608 
349 
604 


1. 305, 787, 986 
38,573,890 


$53, 371, 067 
66. 618, 960 
67, 045, 088 
64, 820, 585 
69,895,538 
80, 384, 012 
78, 737, 832 
70, 749, 660 
73,731,474 
68.764,285 
68, 158,  789 
63, 135, 611 
74. 671. 452 
84. 915, 706 


974, 500, 079 
31, 541, 000 


Total  merchandise 1,267,214,046  |    942,959,079 

_      I I 


«. 
^o 


»1 

h 


$4,196,821 
3. 855, 801 
6, 627, 622 
9,853,033 

12,744,123 
9, 405, 910 

10, 614, 006 
7, 137, 319 
7, 284. 961 
t,  111,  108 

11, 164, 878 
8. 355, 644 

18, 240. 006 

13, 375, 117 


124,  816, 439 
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The  foregoing  shows  a  uet  total  balance  of  trade  against  the  Dominion 
sincetheconfederation  of  $d24,254,9672an  average peryear of  $23,161,000. 

The  commerce  by  countries,  according  to  the  official  returns,  was  as 
follows  dnring  the  last  two  years : 

Imparts  entered  for  consumption. 


Whence  imported. 


1880. 


1881. 


Gmt  Britain $34,461,224 

United  Stotea 29,84«,»48 

FJmnee \  1,116.841 

Geniumy 449,791 

Sp»in 236,618 

Portncal S.S.TCT 

Itelr I  459,508 

Holkad ;  171,245 

Bdfiam i  149,086 

Xewfoiuidland. 581,961 

British  West  Indl(*s '  1,208,822 

^puisb  West  Indies 1,711,462 

much  West  IndiM 8,884 

Other  Weet  Indies « 15,986 

Sooth  America 283,481 

CUasiadJanftn 893,911 

Switieriwid 94,226 

AortnUaia 1,881 

Soath  Africa 136,675 

Other  eoontriea 419,133 

Total  entered  for  consnmption 71, 782, 349 

laporta  not  entered  for  conanmption 14, 707, 396 

Oiand  total 86,489,747 


$43, 588, 808 

36, 704, 112 

1, 631,  382 

934,266 

399,684 

56,893 

88,726 

225, 190 

412,884 

652,304 

,  1, 888, 695 

1,899.813 

18, 185 

8,454 

637, 620 

1.410,973 

141,789 

148 

138,  815 

777,968 

91,611.604. 
13, 719, 236 

105, 380, 840 


Exports  hy  countries. 


Whither  exported. 


1880. 


Gnat  Britain $46, 

CoitedSUtes. I      33, 

FriBce 

Oeruuuiy  .................................................................. 

Spain 

POTtO^ 


toOuid. 


Hi 

BelKii 

Vevfoondlaad...... . 

British  West  Indies. 
Spanish  West  Indies . 
Freaeh  West  Indies. 
Other  West  Indies... 

Smith  America 

China md Japan  ... 

Aastialasia 

Snth  Africa 

Other  coontrisa 


I, 
1, 
1. 


846, 062 
340,909 
812, 829 

82,237 

60,727 
165,885 
163,787 
102, 692 
688,811 
610, 800 
906,063 
319,688 
223,973 

94,489 
789,940 

37,546 
139, 901 

82,178 
534,651 


Total  Canadian  and  foreign ,      87,911,458 

I'CM  exporta  of  foreign  goods  and  specie 14,891,000 


Total  exports  of  Canadian  produce. 


73, 020, 458 


1881. 


$53, 751. 570 

36,  866, 226 

662,711 

84,932 

46, 653 

108,504 

146,997 

216, 754 

258,438 

1,523,460 

1, 787, 813 

1, 167, 618 

111,175 

80,769 

732,111 

19, 761 

146,368 

81,644 

499,237 


98, 290, 823 
14, 840, 823 


83,450,000 
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The  total  trade  of  the  Dominion  by  provinces  was  as  follows  during 
the  year  1881 : 

ImporU  entered  for  consumption. 


Provinces. 


Dutiable.       Free  goods.  Total. 


Quebec.. 

"Soya  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Korthwest  Territories 


Ontario $26,942,643 

29, 243, 494 
5, 606. 966 
4,698,632 
1, 814, 135 
2, 224, 794 
907,825 
182.236 


Total 


$6,224,684 

10, 545, 002 

1, 44f ,  231 

1,318.340 

127,328 

242, 936 

85,768 

1,562 


$33. 167. 327 

39, 788, 000 

7. 052, 197 

6, 016, 972 

1, 941, 463 

2, 467, 757 

993,503 

183,799 


71, 620, 725  !      19, 990, 879  91, 611. 604 


Imports  l^y  provinces  andpHndpal  countries. 


Ontario: 

From  Great  Biitain 

From  the  United  States. 
From  all  other  countries. 


Total 


Quebec : 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  States  . 
From  all  other  countries. 


Total. 


Nova  Scotia: 

From  Groat  Britain 

From  the  United  States . 
From  all  other  countries 


Total 


New  Brunswick : 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  States . 
fYom  all  other  countries 


Total 


ICauitoba: 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  States  . 
From  all  other  countries 


ToUl 


British  Columbia: 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  States  . 
From  all  other  countries 


Total 


Prince  Edward : 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  States . 
From  all  other  countries 


Total 


Northwest  Territories: 

All  from  the  United  Stotes. 


Dntiablo.       Free  goods. 


Totals 


$12, 947, 925 

12, 444. 261 

1, 550, 457 


$1, 164, 427 

5. 021, 923 

38,384 


$14, 112, 352 

17, 466, 184 

1, 588, 791 


26,942,643  6,224,684  !        33,167,327 


15, 716, 749 
6,580,380 
6, 916, 366 


5, 231,  066 

4,081.815 

632,121 


20,243,494         10,545,002  39,788,496 


20, 947  815 

11, 262, 196 

7, 578, 486 


2,870,065 

1, 795, 120 

941,781 


521, 174 
421.489 
502,568 


3, 391, 239 
2, 216, 609 
1, 444, 349 


5,606.966 


1, 445, 231 


7, 062, 197 


2, 675, 703 

1,650,877 

472, 662 


715, 076 

600,288 

2,981 


4, 698, 682  1, 318, 340 


423,720 

1, 381. 696 

8,717 


22,140 

104,001 

1,187 


1. 814, 186  I 


127,328 


3, 290, 779 

2,250,600 

476,133 

6, 016, 972 


445,860 

1, 485. 699 

9,9t4 

1,941.463 


609,853 

1, 408, 400 

146,961 


36,773 

205, 949 

241 


706,126 

1, 614, 439 

147, 192 


2,224,794 


656,946 

189, 751 

61.128 


907,825 


182,236 


Total  from  Great  Britain !      35.860  461 

Total  fh>m  the  United  States 25,632,318 

Total  from  all  other  countries I      10,127,051 


G  rand  total  entered  for  consumption 71, 620, 726 


242,963 


2.  467, 757 


32,691 
34.700 
18,377 


689,637 

224. 451 

79,505 


86,768 


993,593 


1,563 


188,799 


7,723.347 

11. 071.  799 

1. 105, 733 


43, 583, 808 
36.704.112 
II,  H2o  HM 


19,990,879  ,        91,611,604 
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Exports  by  provinces. 


ProTiAces. 


Prodoce  of 
Canada. 


Ontario ,    $26,700,295 

Qoebec 35,^9,556 


Kora  Scoti». 

ITew  Branswick ^ 

Uuitoba ' 

Britfaib  Colombia 

PrineeEdwsrd  labuid 

VortbwMt  Territories 

Coin  and  ballion , 

Kot  detigDAted  (shipped  to  the  United  States) . 


7, 908. 041 
5,638,806 
625,336 
2. 231, 554 
1, 774, 460 
2.431 


Xot  the  produce  i 
of  Canada. 


$644,154 

11,699,238 

239,597 

767,568 

55 

24,199 

306 


Total 


80, 921, 379  I 


13, 375, 117 


Exports  hy  provinces  and  principal  countries. 


Total. 


$27,344,449 

47, 618, 794 

8,238,638 

6, 406, 374 

625,391 

2,955.753 

1. 774, 766 

S,431 

971,005 

3. 023, 322 


08,290,823 


to  Great  BriUln : 

Trom  Ontario 

Tiom  Qneboc 

From  Nova  Scotia 

From  Kew  Bronawick 

Fnm  Manitoba 

From  British  Columbia 

From  Prince  Bdward  Island. 


Produce  of 
Canada. 


Total  to  Great  Britain. 


$6, 474, 020 

20,066,645 

1, 902,  654 

3, 260, 406 

501. 520 

405, 105 

936,874 


Not  the  produce 
of  Canada. 


$188, 557 

10, 907, 900 

0.324 

5,165 


i.'idi" 


42,637,219 


Totbernited  SUtes: 

Prom  Ontario 

FrofmOnebec 

From  Nova  Scotia 

From  New  Brunswick 

F^m  lianitoba 

F^m  British  Columbia 

Krom  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Fxom  Northwest  Territories 

Cite  flutd  bullion 

K«l  a«eonnted  for 


20.063,464 

4, 840, 319 

2. 291, 019 

1,583.204 

123, 816 

1,553,865 

556,901 

2,431 


447, 910 
586,236 
109,490 
760,844 

56 
10,884 

70 


Total. 


$6,662,577 

89,974,445 

1,911,983 

3, 265, 571 

501,520 

•     498,601 

986,874 


11, 114, 362  :    53, 751, 570 


20, 511, 374 
5, 376, 555 
2,400,509 
2,334.138 

123,871 
1, 573, 249 

556,971 
2,431 

963,805 
3,023,322 


Total  to  the  United  States 31,015,100 


1,863.089  1    36,866.225 


Acconling  to  the  foregoing  returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  British  and  American  produce. and  manufact- 
ures in  the  Dominion  during  the  year  1881  was  comparatively  nearly 
equal,  viz,  from  $34,461,000  to  $43,684,000  in  the  former,  and  from 
129,347,000  to  $36,704,000  in  the  latter,  during  the  years  1880  and  1881 ; 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  goods  of  $9,123,000,  and  in  the 
latter  of  $7,357,000.  If  we  take  the  further  fact  into  account  that  foreign 
goods  were  exported  from  the  Dominion  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  are 
credited  as  imxK>rts  from  Canada,  to  the  value  of  over  $11,000,000,  and 
that  nearly  all  these  goods  were  American,  it  is  apparent  that  the'im- 
ports  into  the  Dominion  from  the  United  States  were  greater  by  at  least 
#5,000,000  than  the  imports  from  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  goods  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1881 
amonnted  to  $42,637,000,  and  to  the  United  States  to  about  $35,000,000. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  in  the  gross  trade  of  the  Dominion  with 
Great  Britain  and  with*  the  United  States,  that  is,  in  a  trade  of 
$171,1M)6,000,  there  is  not  a  diflference  of  $3,000,000. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  tariff  upon  British  and  American  trade, 
It  appears  that  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1881 
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the  dutiable  goods  amounted  to  $35,860,000,  and  the  free  goods  to 
$7,724,000,  while  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  same 
year  the  dutiable  goods  amounted  to  $2o,632,i00,  and  the  free  goods  to 
over  $11,000,000.  The  total  duties  collected  on  British  imports  amounted 
to  $8,773,000,  and  on  American  imports  to  $5,649,000.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  tariff  falls  much  heavier  proportionally  upon  British  than  upon 
American  imports. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nature  of  the  exports  from  the 
Dominion  during  the  year  1881 : 


Description.  Canadian.  ;   Foreign.         Total. 


Prodncta  of  the  mine '  $2,787,829        $148,425  $2,916,254 

Prodacts  of  the flsheries ,    fl,8e7,715  "         31,109  1  8,898,884 

Prodacts of  the foieet 124,960,012  ,        749,836  25,709,848 

Animals  and  their  produce >  21,860,219  ,    1,305,391  22,665.610 

Agricultural prodncU '  21,268,327  '  10,025,800  ,  31,294.127 

Manufactures 3,075,095          968,028  1  4,043,123 

MiscelUneous 622,182          146,468  968.650 

Coin  and  bullion ,  971,005 

Exports  to  the  United  States  not  otherwise  accounted  for I  3,023,322 

Total 80,921,379     13,875,117  I  98,290,823 


An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  exports  gives  the' following  results: 

Fisheries. — Of  the  total  exports  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  nearly 
one-ht^lf  was  made  up  of  dry  salted  codfish. 

The  forest. — Qut  of  a  total  export  valued  at  $24,960,000,  deals,  planks, 
boards,  joists,  and  oak  and  white  pine  timber  amounted  to  $20,600,000. 

Animals  and  their  produce. — Of  these  total  exports  horses  amounted 
to  $2,094,000,  horned  cattle  to  $3,465,000,  cheese  to  $5,510,000,  eggs  to 
$1,104,000,  furs  to  $1,983,000,  meats,  principally,  to  $1,110,000,  and  wool 
to  $410,000,  or  $15,676,000  of  the  whole. 

Agrictiltural  products. — Of  the  total  exports  hereof,  the  i>roduce  of 
Canada,  barley  amounted  to  $6,260,000,  i)ea8e  to  $3,478,000,  wheat  to 
$2,694,000,  flour  to  $2,173,000,  hay  to  $1,813,000,  potatoes  to  $830,000, 
malt  to  $650,000,  and  green  fruits  to  $645,000.  Of  the  total  foreign  agri- 
cultural products  exported  wheat  amounted  to  $7,043,000  and  Indian 
corn  to  $2,615,000. 

Manufactures. — Of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  manufactures,  ex- 
tract of  hemlock  bark  amounted  to  $190,000,  grindstones  to  $36,000, 
gypsum  to  $13,000,  scrap  iron  to  $191,00l>,  junk  and  oakum  to  $35,000, 
sole  and  upper  leather  to  $417,000,  ale,  beer,  and  cider  to  $21,000,  oil- 
cake to  $39,000,  ships  to  $348,000,  starch  to  $33,000,  tobacco  to  $37,000, 
rags  to  $49,000,  or  $1,309,000  so-called  manufactures  out  of  a  total  ex- 
port of  $3,0(X),0(K).  The  principal  exports  of  manufactures  proper  were : 
Boots  ana  shoes,  $102,000;  machinery,  $40,000;  musical  instruments, 
$30,000;  carriages,  $46,000 :  sewing-machines,  $165,000;  steel,  and  man- 
ufactures of,  $144,000 ;  and  household  furniture,  $100,000.  It  may  thus 
be  seen  that  the  exports  of  manufactures  proper  ftt)m  Canada  were  less 
than  $1,500,000  during  the  year  1881. 

In  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Dominion  the 
following  facts  will  prove  of  interest:  Of  the  total  imports  into  Ontario 
entered  for  consumption  more  than  one-half  came  from  the  United 
States,  while  of  the  total  exports  from  the  province  $20,511,000  came 
to  the  United  States,  leaving  only  $6,833,000  for  all  other  countries. 
More  than  one-half  the  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Do; 
minion  of  Canada  is  with  the  province  of  i  Intario.  Of  the  total  imports 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  province  of  Quebec  nearly  $21,000,000, 
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or  more  than  oue-lialf  of  the  whole,  came'  from  Great  Britain,  and  only 
$11,262,000  from  the  United  States ;  while  of  the  exports  from  the  prov 
ince  nearly  $40,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $47,648,000  went  to  England— 
of  which,  however,  American  products  represented  about  $10,0(K),000 — 
and  only  $5,376,000  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  inij[)ort«  into  the  other  provinces  Great  Britain  leads  us  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island—  $7,372,000 
British  to  $4,691,000  American  :  while  we  lead  Great  Britain  in  the  im- 
ports into  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Xorthwest  Territories — 
$3,284,000  American  to  $1,152,000  British. 

It  wUl  thus  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  controls  that  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  Dominion  which  can  be  reached  by  ocean  steam  carriage, 
while  the  United  States  controls  the  trade  which  is  reached  by  lake  and 
railway  carriage.  Thus  the  trade  of  Canada  is  severely  reduced  to  a 
question  of  accommodation  and  contiguity,  for  Great  Britain,  with  her 
magnificent  steam  marine,  is  nearer  to  the  country  which  receives  its 
supplies  through  the  gulf  ports  than  the  United  States,  with  its  rail  and 
river  carriage,  while,  with  any  reasonable  regard  to  its  proper  cultiva- 
tion, the  tr^e  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  North- 
west Territories  will  ever  be  with  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Quebec  and  the  causes  which  oper- 
ate against  American  trade  therein,  as  compared  with  British  trade,  the 
foQowing  extract  from  a  report  by  Consul  Wasson,  dated  December  17, 
1881,  will  prove  interesting: 

COTTON  AND  IRON  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  IRON. 

A  comparison  of  the  importation  of  cottons  and  iroD  and  manufactures  of  iron  from 
Great  Bntain  and  the  United  States,  whence  the  supply  is  generally  received  at  this 
port,  shows  about  the  same  relative  ratio  of  increase  in  the  former  line  of  goods,  but 
in  the  latter,  while  the  importation  from  Qreat  Britain  has  increased  during  the  year 
1^1 118  per  cent.,  that  from  the  United  States  has  increased  616  per  cent. 

Leading  hardware  dealera  say  that  the  reason  why  importations  in  their  line  of 
goods  from  the  United  States  are  not  larger  is  that  edged  tools  and  articles  of  com- 
mon nae  of  American  manufacture  are  of  better  style  and  finer  finish  than  English 
goods  In  like  linea,  and  when  the  dnty  is  added  to  the  higher  price  which  such  goods 
cost  and  are  worth,  the  coosumer,  while  preferring  the  better  article,  takes  the  poorer 
because  it  is  cheaper. 

The  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  exports  from  Quebec  find  a  market  in  Great  Britain 
aod  only  2^  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  may  furnish  another  reason  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  EngUsh  trade,  as  it  is  not  unnatural  for  people  to  buy  where  they  sell,  if 
the  merchandise  they  want  can  be  obtained  at  fair  rates. 

The  increased  sales,  however,  during  the  la^t  year  in  these  two  leading  articles  of 
American  prodnction  and  manufacture  should  encourage  dealers  to  renewed  efforts, 
and  there  la  reason  to  hope  that  with  the  improved  times  that  seem  to  have  set  in  here 
in  earnest  the  advantage  which  English  dealers  now  enjoy  may  be  overcome. 

Consal  Taylor,  of  Winnipeg,  gives  the  following  interesting  rdsume 
of  the  import  trade  of  Manitoba.  It  will  be  seen,  therefrom,  that,  as  far 
as  the  direct  imports  are  concerned,  the  United  States  controls  the 
greater  portion  thereof,  although  if  we  take  the  domestic  imports  into 
consideration,  that  is,  the  imports  from  Eastern  Canada,  in  which  British 
goods  figure  prominently,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  consumption 
of  these  fully  equals  the  consumption  of  American  goods  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  Consul  Taylor's  returns  show  an  import  of 
^ree  goods  into  Manitoba  to  the  amount  of  $69,512  more  than  the  offi- 
cial returns  published  at  Ottawa,  which  amount  is  almost  entirely  cred- 
ited to  Great  Britain. 
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Foreign  imports  of  Maniioha^  1881. 


Conntries.  Dati»ble.         Free.       >     ToUl. 


rnit«d  States $1,381,683        $115,303       $1,496,986 

OreatBritain 423,717            80,220  503,937 

France 5,567              1,317  6,884 

Belgium *  1,193  1,193 

Oennany 390  399 

Holland 715  715 

Italy , 160  169 

Portugal 84  84 

West  Indies,  British 608  608 


Total ,    1,814,135  106,840         2,010,975 


As  compared  with  1880,  there  has  been  increased  dutiable  importotion  of  $663,574, 
fl(ud  of  free  goods  $109,244,  most  of  which  have  been  from  the  United  States.  The 
aggregates  for  1880.  dutiable  and  free,  were:  United  States,  $833,983;  Great  Britain, 
$393,698 ;  other  countries,  $10,005 ;  total,  $1,237,686,  against  $2,010,975  in  1881. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  few  leading  articles  which  constitute  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  dutiable  importations  from  the  United  States,  and  the  great  advance 
in  value  in  1881,  with  two  exceptions  (flour  and  oats),  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year : 


Description.  <      1880.  1881. 


$71, 668       $158. 801 
8, 060  13, 302 


Animals,  living 

Baking-powder 

Breadetuflb : 

Flour.wheat ,  15,811  |        13,923 

Oata 11,708  '         9,476 

Coal I  5,882  20,451 

Provisions :  ) 

Butter ' '  372  1,962 

Lard 6,306  I        12,575 

Baoon  and  hams 62,168  125,438 

Beef 5,479  9,317 

Pork I  60,333  85,701 

McaU,canned •  2,682  6,415 

Wood,  manafactures  of— 

Furniture .' 5,108  13,056 

Shingles 13,070  25,771 

Manufactures,  n.  e.  s 50,311  182,565 

Lumber  and  timber I  46^315  158,644 


Total  principal  articles !    375,353        837,487 


During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  larger  importation  than  formerly  of  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  A  statement  of  lead- 
ing articles  is  appended: 


Manufactures  of— 


From     Great  ■'  From  United 
Britain.       i         States. 


Cotton 

Drugs,  Slc 

Flax 

Glass 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

OUs 

Paper  

SUks 

Spirits  and  vines 

wood 1  1,021  380,270 

Wool 142,048.         1,694 


$70,946  $50,915 

1, 202  4,  842 

8,501  ,  6,336 

540  5,520 

25, 337  155, 864 

4, 970  10,  753 

319  2, 377 

6, 622  12, 170 

27, 713  514 

0, 033  700 
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DOMESTIC   IMPORTATIONS. 

No  leu  remarkable  is  the  increase  of  domestic  importations  or  free  goods  brought  in 
l)ond  through  the  United  States  from  Eastern  Canada.  In  1880  the  aggregate  was 
$3,599,980,  while  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  aggregate  is  $5,351,665,  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

Dry  goods $1,046,564 

Emigrants' effects 1,01.3,755 

Grocenes 907,957 

Hardware 630,355 

Leather 315,579 

Liquore 84,370 

Machinery 701,741 

Miscellaneons 651. 344 


5,351,665 


A  large  proportion  of  the  item  ^'hardware"  consists  of  railway  iroui  including  stee 
rails,  and  I  am  assured  l»y  the  collector  of  this  port  that  perhaps  a  lourth  of  the  ag- 
gregate are  importations  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  (chiefly  from  Great 
Britain),  whicn  have  paid  duties  on  arrival  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  have  thence 
been  transported  doty  free  to  Manitoba.  Mr.  Collector  Spencer  also  expresses  the 
opinion  that  with  the  establishment  of  strong  jobbing  houses  in  Winnipeg,  now  rap- 
idly in  progress,  direct  importations  from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  hitherto,  may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

Id  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  tariff  on  Gauadiau  mauafactures  in 
Quebec,  Consul  Taylor,  in  his  report,  quoted  above,  remarks  as  follows : 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  the  '*  national  policy"  in  building  up 
manufacturing  interests  in  other  localities,  its  effect  is  scarcely  apparent  in  the  con- 
Hular  district  of  Quebec,  if  I  except  the  shoe  trade,  which  was  m  reasonably  prosper- 
008  condition  hcfore  the  new  tariff  went  into  operation. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  this  line,  but  those  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  cus- 
toms duties  have  been  greatly  extended  and  their  business  is  very  prosperous,  sales 
being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Canada,  cheap  labor  and  the  duty  giving  them 
neanj  absolute  control  of  the  local  market. 

The  beet-sagar  manufacture,  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  has  taken  practical  shape 
at  Coatieook  and  Berthier,  the  enterprise  having  been  abandoned  for  the  present  in 
Quebec. 

In  connection  with  this  new  interest,  it  is  reported  that  the  yield  of  beets  has  been 
disappointing ;  whether  from  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  soil,  climate,  or  inex- 
perience in  culture,  I  have  not  hefin  informed.  The  Coatieook  company ,  having 
produced  the  first  sugar,  will  be  in  receipt  of  $7,000  yearly  for  ten  years  from  the  pro- 
viatonal  government.    The  enterprise  as  yet  is  but  an  experiment. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  reports  received  from  other  con- 
salates  bear  evidence  to  increased  activity  in  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  Dominion,  the  result,  it  is  claimed,  of  the  tarift'.  Consul- 
General*  Smith,  of  Montreal,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1881,  t^ays  that — 

I'nder  the  new  tariff  law  many  establishments  have  been  created  or  enlarged,  and 
it  is  nndervteod  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  proving  very  profitable. 

A  glance  at  the  tables  giving  the  trade  of  Canada  by  countries  shows 
how  insignificant  its  commercial  relations  are  outside  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Unitexl  States.  Appreciating  the  well-established  truth  that 
diversified  trade  relations  are  as  necessary  to  a  country's  foreign  com- 
meree  as  a  diversity  of  industries  to  its  internal  prosperity,  the  Domin- 
ion authorities  are  making  praiseworthy  efforts  to  open  and  enlarge 
direct  commercial  relations  with  Central  and  South  America  and  with 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  referring  to  this  phase  of  Canadian  trade.  Commissioner  Johnson, 
of  Ottawa,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1881,  addressed  to  the 
niinister  of  customs,  draws  special  attention  to  the  increase  of  the 
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.lirect  trade  between  tbe  Dominion  and  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Dominion — imports  and  exports — with-  the 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to 
$6,963,000,  an  increase  on  the  trade  of  the  preceding  year  of  $475,000, 
and  on  the  trade  of  1876  of  $1,690,000. 

The  total  trade — ^imports  and  exports — of  the  Dominion  with  South 
America  amounted  to  $1,370,000  during  the  year  1881,  an  increase  on 
the  trade  of  the  preceding  year  of  about  $300,000,  and  on  the  trade  of 
1876  an  increase  of  $500,000.  This  increase,  small  as  it  may  appear 
to  us,  is  only  noteworthy  for  its  promissory  effects  upon  Canadian 
trade  and  the  stimulus  which  it  will  give  to  the  well-directed  efforts  of 
the  Dominion  authorities  for  enlarged  trade  relations  with  this  conti- 
nent. Appreciating  the  fact  that  steamships  will  henceforth  be  the 
great  commercial  arteries  through  which  the  nations  must  interchange 
pro<lucts,  the  Canadians  are  directing  their  best  energies  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  steam  communication  with  the  several  countries.  In 
this  respect  the  Dominion  deserves  all  the  success  which  is  sure  to  fol- 
low the  inauguration  of  a  policy  which  will  give  something  greater  than 
provincial  volume  and  value  to  its  foreign  commerce. 

In  this  connection  the  following  letter  to  our  consul-general  at  Mon- 
treal from  the  consul-general  of  Brazil  at  the  same  place  is  of  interest: 

Brazilian  Consulate-General, 

Montreal^  December  2,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  mnch  pleasure  in  replying 
to  your  inquiries. 

The  company,  as  you  are  aware,  is  called  '*The  Soci6t<^  Pastale  Fran^aise  de  Atlan- 
tique."  The  capital  is  10,000,000  francs,  or  $2,000,000.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  president  of  tlie  Socidt^  Generale  of  France  and  Regent  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The 
other  directors  are  all  men  of  position  and  wealth.    The  whole  capital  is  paid  up. 

The  company  have  in  their  fleet  seven  ships.  Fi  ^e  of  these  are  building,  two  in 
England  and  three  in  France.  The  other  two  are  now  running  in  the  Brazilian  and 
Canadian  line.  The  tonnage  of  the  new  ships  will  be  about  2,500  ctoss;  290  feet  long, 
'A7  feet  bread,  and  will  carry  2,200  tons  dead  weight  on  a  draft  of  19  feet.  They  will 
be  built  of  steel,  and  have  every  improvement  and  accommodation  for  passengers; 
first  class,  40;  steerage,  100.  The  two  ships  building  in  England  will  be  ready  in 
April  and  May — those  in  France  a  little  later. 

The  company,  as  you  know,  proposes  having  two  lines:  first,  Brazil  and  Canada; 
second,  Canada  and  I'Yance.  The  first  has  already  commenced,  the  second  will  begin 
at  the  opening  of  navi^cation. 

The  route  of  the  first  is  to  leave  Montreal  in  summer,  then  Halifax  all  the  year  round, 
and  touch  at  St.  Thomas  (perhaps  Barbadoes),  Para,  Maranham,  Ceara,  Pernambuco^ 
fiahia,  and  Rio,  returning  by  same  ports.  The  service  will  be  monthly  from  each  end. 
We  have  $50,000  subsidy  from  Canada,  and  100,000  milreis  from  Brazil,  equal  in  ster- 
ling to  £20,000  in  all.  We  have  also  the  bounty  money  from  the  Frencti  Qovernment. 
For  this  the  company  only  carry  the  mails  free! 

I  expect  the  first  ship,  the  Counte  d'  Eu,  in  Halifax  on  the  20th,  and  she  will  leave 
for  Brazil  the  1st  of  January.  The  second  line  will  leave  Montreal  in  summer,  and 
Halifax  in  winter,  for  Havre  and  Antwerp^  and  return  monthly  (possibly  fortnightly). 

Any  other  information  I  can  give  you,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  DARLEY  BENTLEY, 

Consul-General. 

J.  Q.  Smith,  Esq.. 

Consul' General  of  the  United  States. 
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A^IERICAN    AND    ENGLISH    TRADE    WITH    BRITISH    NORTH   AMERICA. 

Principal  imparts  from  the  United  States  into  British  North  America^  entered  for  oonsump- 

tion,  during  the  fiscal  year  1881. 


AitlclM. 


Yalae. 


Articles. 


DOMIXIOX  OP  cahada. 

LiTeanimaU: 

Honed  cattle $105,460 

HorsM 40.046 

Sbeep 15,036 

Swine* 19,036 

BfkiM.powders 35.731 

»*<«"« 22,000 

Books  of  a]l  kiiMlK,  prints,  chromoe, 

ctrds,  music.  Ac 627,014 

BnssmanafiKtQres 170,000 

Bread  etnflli  and  bresdt '  2, 461, 728 

5wA«« 20,468 

«AUm 118.714 

Carta  and  rarriaxea  of  all  kinds 143, 651 

ClocU  and  parts  of 70,655 

gS 3,814.811 

C«lf««,peen 93  S2ff 

Com  mana&ctares i  57,569 

r«nanaiidciifls 53,840 

Cordsfeofanklnils j  104.000 

Cotton  manafactarea : 

Giay  or  unbleached 371, 365 

"iiiiaa,  drillinit*,  &c  626.769 

AU  otiier  manafactures  of '  1,168,659 

Total  cotton  manufactures ,  2. 166, 793 

T^mtx  djrs.  chemicals,  and  medicines  J  834, 230 

whw  and  china  war© 45.000 

Faacj  articles 97.182 

R«h  of  all  sorts 34,000 

{Mmanufiwtnres 48,017 

^tssDdnotsofallsorU 493,000 

jrtoi^  and  manofactaTes  of 69,113 

Glass  nanafiactarea 400.000 

Jw«lvare.&c 166.274 

lU-      and  other  explosives 74. 855 

{Bdia  lubber  and  gutta-percha  goods .  202, 000 

w, can,  sod  bonneta 584,535 

Iran  aadsteel,  and  manufactures  of. . .  3, 967, 403 

J«»«^ 164,154 

i^atT,  and  manufactures  of 622, 159 

Marbk.  and  manufactures  of '  73,678 


Metal  manufactures,   such   as  kero- 
sene fixtures,  britannia,  Japanned 

^lare,  types,  &c 

Musical  instruments. 

Kerosene 

All  other  oils 

Oilcloths 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufiftctures  of 

ProTislons 

Ships  and  vessels 

Silk  manufactures 

Starch 

Sugars  and  sirups 

Tea 

'  Tin  manufactures 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

varnish 

Vegetables,  prepared  and  preserved. 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Wood  manufactures 

Wood,  lumber,  and  timber 

Woolen  manufactures 

Free  goods: 

Fish 

Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber, 

crude 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufacturea 

•      of 

Rags  and  waste  paper 

Roain 

Articles  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment   

Articles  warehoused  for  ships' 

stores 

Settlers' effects 

AU  other  articles,  dutiable  and  firee. . 

Total  imports  fW>m  the  United  States. 
Imports  into  Nbwfouiidlakd  fh)m 
the  United  States 


Total    imports  into  British  North 
America  firom  the  United  States. . . 


Value. 


1160, 196 

352. 146 

280,600 

160,702 

73,244 

101,677 

402,283 

1,494.467 

100.234 

108,684 

63.398 

564,204 

908,600 

282,042 

138,807 

102.675 

45,546 

71.264 

104,486 

504,805 

314. 490 

257.252 

560,750 

815.668 

286,000 

12S.422 

74.952 

288,639 

62,806 

681, 370 

10,030,071 

36,704,112 

1,508,337 

88,297,440 

/Svinr,  abashtered,  in  bond  for  exportation,  were  received  fh>m  the  United  States  during  the  year  to 
thtralue  of  $500,000. 

tFioir,  Indian  com,  and  com  meal  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  this  import.  Wheat  to  the  value 
oir.7Se.0O0,  and  Indian  com  to  the  value  of  $2,700,000.  were  imported  from  the  United  States  but  not 
^f*nd  for  ooQsumpUoQ.  These  eereals  were  doubtless  exported  to  England,  where  they  figured  as 
Canadian  products. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  North  America. 


Articles. 


DOminOX  OF  CAKADA. 

Alkali 

Aaiinia  living: 

^«a,  bulla,  and  cows 

MMcpaad  lambs 

^Hor«s 

Biooa  and  bams  ....................... . 

Fr?ah 

Salted,  and  pork *." 

Butter 

Cheese ."/...:.:  


1870. 

1 

$292,000 

2,662,000 

773,000 

64,000 

452,000 

107, 00«) 

15,000 

9,832,000 

2,638,000 

1880. 


$248,000 

4.984,000 

836,000 

10,000 

647,000 

15,000 

11,000 

2,672,000 

3,721,000 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  North  America — Continned. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Com: 
Wheat 
Oats... 


Pease 

Maize  (Indian  com) 

Other  kinds , 

Hour >,.. 

Oat  meal 

Cotton,  ratr ^ 

Extracts  of  bark,  and  other,  for  tanning  and  dyeing 
Fish 


Fmlt,raw 

Hides,  tanned  and  dressed  . . . 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures 
Lard 


Meat,  preserved  (not  salted) 

Oil 

Oil-seed  cake 4. 

Potatoes 

Skins  and  furs  (all  kinds) 

^0041  and  timber : 

Hewn 

Sawed  and  Rplit 

StavcM , 

Ihirniture,  &c 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs* 

Another 


Total  from  Dominion . 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Copper  ore  and  regulus 

Extract  of  bark  for  tanning,  &o. 
Fish 


Oil.  train  or  blubber 
Skins  and  furs : 
Seal. 


Other  sorts ... 
All  other  articles. 


Total  from  Xe wfoundland 

Total  from  British  North  America 


12, 700,  000 

10,  035, 000 

802,000 

1, 288,  000 

2,235,000 

2, 788. 000 

2,827,000 

4,712,000 

268,000 

64,000 

1,682,000 

1,968,000 

195,000 

282,000 

44,000 

39,000 

93, 000 

8:4.000 

1, 122,  000 

1, 326,  000 

496,000 

855,000 

102,  000 

302,000 

68,000 

102,000 

204,000 

368,  000 

64,000 

88,000 

98,000 

73,000 

25,000 

54,000 

i:(6, 000 

156,000 

559,  000 

1,  215, 000 

3,  386, 000 

7, 480, 000 

10,006,000 

14. 960,  000 

134,000 

304,000 

88,000 

161,000 

20,000 

5.000 

1, 014, 900 

1,088,000 

47, 793, 000 


632,000 


680,000 
1,200,000 

304,000 
25,000 
38, 000 


2,969,000 


.50,  060,  000 


62,840.000 


476,000 


617,000 
773,000 

263,000 
54,000 
43,000 


2,226,000 


60.  066,  000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  North  America. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


TO  THK  DOMINION  OP  CANADA. 


Brituh  good*. 


Alkali 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Beer  and  ale 

Books,  printed 

Chemical  products  and  preparations. 

Coals,  cinaers,  and  fuel 

Cordage  and  twines 

Cotton  goods: 

Entered  by  the  yai-d 

Entered  by  value 

Drugs  and  medicinal  preparations . . . 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

(jAass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Leather 


Linens : 

By  the  yard  . .'. 

value 

Machinery 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  or  other 

Copper,  wrought  or  other. 


$360,000 

$389,000 

3.638,000 

3,  760,  000 

112,000 

130,  000 

263. 000 

282,000 

122,000 

132,000 

258,000 

316,  000 

49,000  1 

78,000 

2,7.'»1.000 

3, 080.  000 

1,049,000 

1, 186,  000 

166,000 

161,000 

293,000  ' 

355,  000 

170, 000 

180.000 

476,000 

6.S1,000 

3:n,ooo  : 

467, 0«)0 

170,  000 

236,  000 

520,000  ' 

899.000 

170,000 

175, 000 

292,000 

470,  000 

4,  974, 000 

8,  219,  000 

200,000 

195,  000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Briiiah  North  u^m«r(ca— ContiDtied. 


Articles. 


TO  THE  DOifiKlosf  OP  CAKADA— Continued . 
British  goods — Continued. 


Oilseed 

I'iuDt«n'  colors 

Paper,  all  aorts 

PicUcfl,  Tineji^,  and  saaces . 
Salt 


1879. 


Silk  nianafiactarefl 

StadoBfry.  other  than  paper. 
Sugar. 


Woolena: 

By  the  yard  . 

Value 

All  other  articles. 


Total  British  goods. 


868,000 
326,000 
195.000 
151,000 
195,000 
554,000 
132,000 
661,000 

3,716,000 

214,000 

1,  718, 000 


24, 494,  000 


Foreign  goods. 


i'cffte 

I>nn,  unenQmerated 

Dreme,  ^..staffs 

rnut: 

Carrants 

Oranges 

Baiains 

Hemp,  dressed  imd  undressed 

Hides,  nodressed 

Metals: 

Iron  hats 

Zhic,  mannfsctnred 

Ofl,oliTe 


Rice 

Silk,  mannfhctnred 

Skiaa: 


Another 


^,  AH  other" 
i^phlti: 

Bnndy.. 

Bum. 


^gar,  refined  and  onre fined. 

Tea 

Vine 


Wool  iibeep  and  lambs' . 
All  other  article 


Total. 


Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products. 


2,  965, 000 


t880. 


300,000 
408,000 
365,000 
200,000 
263.000 
056,000 
166,000 
622,000 

5,  223, 000 

243,000 

3, 308, 000 


33, 126, 000 


68,000 
30,000 
10,000  1 

64,000 
25, 000 
20,000 

10,000 
127,000 
34,000  1 
44,000 
20,000 

10,000 

i:i3,ooo 

39,000 

185, 000 

15,000 

20,000 

5,000 

20,000 

219,000 

20,000 

15,000 

18,  000 

190,000 

5,000 

39,000 
:i4,000 

25,000 
15,000  , 

30,000 
68,000  , 

25,000 
59,000 

10.000 

15,000 

2,000  ■ 

1,  700,  000 

44,000 

83,000 

366,  000 

20,000 

25,000 

7.000 

1, 805,  000 

39,  000 

200,000 

576,000 

3,  577, 000 


27, 463, 000  36, 703,  000 


XEWFOUNDLAXD.  , 

British  goods.  \ 

Apparel  and  haberdashery :M86,000 

Beer  and  ale !  30,000 

Coal  and  cinders i  39,000 

(Jordage  and  twine I  83,000 

CotTons:  I 

Byyard ;  185,000  ' 

ByTahie 54,000  , 

5«thenwaie,  Ac 20.000 

?*>dwates 64,000  < 

\f»9hKt 44,000 

Jjne»» i  34,000  | 

«Ksto:  Iron,  wToaght  and  not I  146,000  | 

5^* 5,000 

!y*P— ;  15,000 

**«gniphic  wires  snd  apparatus ' 

7,«w«» i  200,000  ' 

A  U  other  articles j  563,000  [ 

Total  British i  1,968,000  i 


$515,  000 
20, 000 
44. 000 
88.000 

151,000 
39,000 
25,  000 
78,000 
:{4,000 
39,000 

132,  000 

10,  000 

10,000 

2,  235,  000 

277,000 

643,000 


4, 340,  000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  North  America—Continued, 


Articles. 


Nbuvfoumdland— Continued. 
Foreign  goodt. 


Butter 

Coffee 

Cnrranti! 

Spirits,  brandy 

SngM-,  refined  and  anreflned 

Tea 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

Total  of  British  and  foreign  products 
Grand  total  to  British  Xorth  America 


13,000 

4,600 

8,000 

500 

214,000 

8,800 

02,200 


306,000 


2.274,000 


1880. 


2,500 

14,000 

5,000 

8,000 

2,500 

219,000 

4,000 

90,000 


345,000 


4,685,000 


29,737.000  41,388,000 


FOREIGN  €0]«IIIEER€E  OF  MEXICO. 

Owing  to  tbe  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  in  regard  to  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  customs  returns  by  the  national  government, 
it  is  impossible  for  our  consuls  in  Mexico  to  supply  any  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic ;  at  best  all  that 
can  be  done  by  these  officials  is  to  give  details  of  the  trade  of  their  sev- 
eral districts.  To  arrive,  therefore,  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  trade 
of  Mexico,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  official  publications  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  holding  commercial  intercourse  therewith.  These  are 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  j  the  trade  of 
each  of  which  with  Mexico  is  available,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Germany. 

An  analysis  of  the  official  returns  of  the  countries  mentioned  gives  the 
following  results,  the  trade  of  France  and  England  being  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1880,  and  the  trade  of  tlie  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1881 : 

Exports  to  Mexico, 


From— 


18*'9. 


The  United  States $7,866,000 

Great  Britain '    8,718,000 

France 5,153,000 

Total i  16,737,000 


Imports  from  Mexico, 


1880. 


Into— 


The  United  States 

Great  Britain 

France  

Total 


$11, 191, 000 
6.235,000 
6,955,000 


23, 381, 000 


1879. 

1880. 

$7, 209, 000 
2,833,000 
1,568,000 

$8,317,000 
3. 052, 000 
1,666,000 

11, 610, 000 

13,  036,  000 
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Certain  modifications  of  these  statements  are  necessary  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  trade  proper  of  the  countries  mentioned  wi^  Mexico. 

The  total  exjwrts  from  France  to  Mexico  during  the  year  1880  as  above 
given  amounted  to  $5,955,000.  In  this  trade  French  goods  amounted 
to  only  $3,390,000,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  exports  in  transit 
tbroagh  France — ^from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  principally. 

The  exports  of  British  goods  to  Mexico  (1880)  amounted  to  $5,953,000, 
the  balance,  $282,000,  being  made  up  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods. 

The  exports  of  American  goods  (1881)  amounted  to  $9,198,000,  the 
balance,  $1,993,000,  being  composed  of  foreign  exports. 

The  exports  proper,  therefore,  of  the  three  countries  to  Mexico  during 
the  year  1880  for  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  fiscal  year  1881  for 
the  United  States,  were  as  follows :  From  the  United  States,  $9,198,000; 
from  Great  Britain,  $5,953,000;  from  France,  $3,390,000.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  American  goods  in  Mexico  is  about 
equal  to  the  total  consumption  of  British  and  French  goods  combined. 
Taking  the  irregular  or  contraband  trade  into  consideration,  it  is  very 
much  greater. 

To  show  the  relative  condition  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  with  Mexico  in  1877 — the  maximum  year  for  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  1880,  for  French  and  British  trade,  as  com- 
pared with  1880 — the  following  statement,  covering  the  exports  of  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  American  pr^ucts,  is  given  : 

E'xporU  of  Amtrican,  British,  and  French  products  to  Mexico. 


Prodacts. 


America. 
Twncb.. 


TotaL 


1877. 

1880. 

$i,  503, 000 
4, 840, 000 
8, 600, 000 

19, 198, 000 
5, 953, 000 
8, 390, 000 

12, 943. 000 

18, 541, 000 

Increase. 


$4, 695, 000 

1, 113. 000 

210,000 

5,  598, 000 


The.  imports  from  Mexic^  in  18^7,  as  compared  with  1880,  show  Ihe 
following  results : 


ImporU  into— 


Tke  United  Satea 
<^w*t  Britain  .... 
TTioee 

Total 


1877. 

1880. 

$5, 204. 000 
3.882,000 
1. 133, 000 

$8, 817. 000 
8, 052, 000 
1, 666. 000 

10, 219, 000 

13, 035. 000 

Increaae. 


$3. 113, 000 
830, 000 
533, 000 


2, 816,000 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  official  statement  that  the  exports  of 
American  produce  and  manufactures  to  Mexico  have  increased  more 
than  100  5)er  cent,  during  the  four  years  under  review,  against  23  per 
cent.  British  increase,  and  a  slight  decrease  of  French  exports.  The 
imports  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  show 
an  increane  of  about  60  per  cent.,  those  into  France  an  increase  of 
about  47  per  cent.,  while  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  show  a  decrease 
of  about  22  per  cent. 

The  following  statements,  prepared  from  British,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can official  returns,  show  the  principal  articles  and  their  value  which 
enter  into  this  trade: 

4277 5 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Mexico, 


ArticleB. 


1879. 


Caoatcboao $6,  (MM) 

Cochineal ^ 112,000 

Coffee 103,000 

Copper  ore 161,000 

Drugs    25,000 

Dye-Btuffs,  for  tanning ,     2fl6,00O 

Dye-wood : 

Logwood 122,000 

Unenamerated 170,000 

Hemp     88,000 

Other  vegetable  snbstanoea 0,000 

Indigo 49,000 

Ore,  nnenomerated 

Silver  ore I      185,000 

Sugar,  nnreflned * !     248,000 

Woo<l  furniture  and  hardwood : 

Mahogany '  1,119,000 

8,000 
133,000 


Unenumerated . 
All  other  woods  . . . 


Total 


1880. 


13,000 
34.000 
52,000 

146,000 
83.000 

132,000 

204,000 
234,000 
195,000 

"44,666 


107.000 
476,000 

1,062,000 

34,000 

146,000 


2,833,000  ,  3,052,000 


Exports  fromr  the  United  Kingdom  to  Mexico, 


Artidea. 


BJirnSH  OOODB. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Cotton  yams 

Cottons : 

Entered  by  the  yard 

Entered  by  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery  (unenumerated) 
Linens: 

Entered  by  the  yard 

Entered  bv  value 

Machinery  and  mill-work 

Metals,  iron,  wrought  or  not 

Silkmanufactures 

Woolens : 

By  yard 

By  value 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods. 


FORBIOir  GOODS. 


<?andles,  stearine  . 

Cottons 

QuicksUver 

SUk: 

Raw 

Manufactures 
Spices,  cinnamon. 

wine 

All  other  articles . 


Total  foreign  goods 

Gran']  total  of  British  and  foreign 


1879. 


$25,000 
83,000 


1880. 


$20,000 
54,000 


1,526,000  I  2,405,000 
229,000  '      321,000 


7,000 
140, 000 

234,000 

9,000 

258.000 

305,  000 

10,000 

142,000 

17, 000 

293,000 


10,000 
146,000 

314,000 
15,000 

423.000 

1, 268, 000 

18,000 

209,000 

15,000 

735,000 


3,368,000  ;  5,953,000 


15,000  ' 

aoi.ooo 

89,000 

500 

39,000 

3.000 

52,500 


1,000 
11,000 
90,000 

54.000 
5,000 

38,000 
3,000 

80,000 


350,000  >      282.000 


3, 718,  000     6, 235, 000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Mexico  f  1680. 


Articles. 


General  im- 
ports. 


Dye- woods 

Coffee 

Cabinet  woods 

Hid<>s  and  skins,  andressed 

lD<li{:o. 


I 


Vaoilla 

Medidnsl  roots 

Fhormium  tenax;  and  vegretable  fibers. 

Honty 

Mother  of  pearl,  in  the  shell 

Other  articles 


Total 


$497,000 

200,000 

191.000 

137,000 

130, 000 

126,  000 

100.000 

68,000 

41,000 

40,000 

146, 000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


1,666,000 


$497,000 

155,000 

101,000 

76,000 

125.000 

91,000 

03,000 

68,000 

41,000 

40,000 

111,000 


1, 488,  000 


ExporU  from  France  to  Mexico,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Cotton  manafactnres 

Jewehy,  and  gold,  silver,  and  platinam 

WiD« 

Wool  mann  factnrea 

Skin  and  leather  mannfactares 

Clothinfi  and  nnderclothing,  sewn 

Mercery  and  hattons 

Paper,  card-board,  books,  and  engravings  — 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

^k  manufactTures 

Pish 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Bnnd> ,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

J<^velry,  other  than  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 

Stearic'  acid,  manufsctnred,  and  candles 

Wire  oa 

Machinea  and  machinery* 

Prepare  skins .' 

Taiilefruita 

Medicines - * 

Bristles  and  hair   

Other  artichM 

Total 


♦1. 


192.000 

928,000 

688,000 

567,000 

213,000 

261,000 

240. 000 

177,000 

140, 000 

114,000 

123,000 

103,  000 

117,000 

105,  000 

67,000 

62,000 

58.000 

48,000 

47,000 

43,000 

42,000 

620,000 


Special   ex* 
ports. 


5,955,000 


$228,000 

27,000 

605, 000 

420,000 

246,000 

251,000 

227,000 

140,000 

93,  000 

97,000 

101,  000 
105,000 

88,000 

102,  000 
38,000 
25,000 
46,000 
41,000 
42,000 
41,000 
41,000 

386.000 


3, 390, 000 


Siatemeni  showing  the  commerce  hetween  Mexico  and  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 

1881. 

IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO. 


Artides. 


GOODS  FREB  OF  DCTT. 

American  2Dods  returned 

Barka,  memdnal 

Ch^leala, drags,  dyes,  dec :... 

Cocoa,  cmde. .,,...._..........- ...... 

Cochineal 

Coflee _ 

Bye-wooda,  in  sticks 

Goma , 

Grpsnaa ] 

Han- of  an  kinds 

HUk«  and  tkins,  other  than  fun 

India  ntbher  and  gutta-percha,  crude 

^ooda,  nmniDiifsntured 

All  ether  aitieles 


Total  tree  of  duty 


$82,782 

147,491 

68,632 

2, 172 

14, 413 

1, 730, 838 

160,670 

46,355 

1,927 

39,701 

2,111,750 

815, 059 

6,660 

329,295 

586,081 


5, 643, 176 


Articles. 


DimABLB  IMPORTS. 

Animals  living 

Barley 

Indian  com 

Wheat 

Pease,  beans,  &o 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  &.c 

Copper  in  pigs,  ingots,  and  old  .... 
Earthen  and  stone  ware j. 

Fancy  goods i 

FruiUiand  nuts 

Hemp 

Old  iron 

Jute  and  other  grasses 

Jute  manufactures 

Lead 

Leather 

Leather  goods 


Vslue. 


314,272 

12,998 

87.840 

7,180 

21,341 

1,164 

6,825 

$813 

672 

53,954 

32,044 

1,928 

1, 634, 215 

73,243 

27,661 

1,331 

1,075 
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IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO— Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABLE  TMPOKTB. 

Marble  and  stone 

Fish  oils 

Paintings  and  statuary 

Precious  stones 

Provisions 

Salt 

Bpices 

Straw  and  palm-leaf  manufactures. 

Brown  sugar 

Molasses 


$1,603 

2,665 

806 

21,  657 
1,737 
7, 178  ! 

5.219  ;• 

12,642  i; 

20,540  i, 

2,799   ' 


Articles. 


Value. 


DUTIABLB  IMPORTS. 

Melada  and  sugar-cane  sirup . . . 

Tobacco,  leaf. 

Cigars 

Spirits  and  cordials « 

Wool 

All  other  articles 

Total  free  of  duty 

Grand  total  tree  and  dutiable 


$1, 151 
22,314 
33,418 
4,154 
99,479 
66,693 


2. 674, 626 


8, 317, 802 


EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO. 


Articles. 


Acids 

Agricultural  implemefits 

Live  animals : 

Hogs 

Horned  cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep 

All  other,  and  fowls 

Total  live  animals 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter: 

In  bottles 

In  casks 

Billiard  tables 

Blacking '. 

Books,  pamphlets,  maps,  &.o 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 

Bread  and  breadstufTs : 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Indian  com 

Oat« 

Flour  ...jt 

All  other  breadstuflfs 

Total  breadstufTs 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Candles 

Carriages  and  carts 

Cars,  railroad 

Clocks  and  parts  of 

Coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  &c 

Coal: 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Combs 

Copper : 

Pigs,  bars,  and  old 

Manufactures 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine 

Cotton : 

Raw 

Manufactures,  prints 

Manufactures,  plain 

All  other 

Total  cotton  manufactures 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fancy  articles 

Apples : 

Dried 

Green 


1880. 


$2,029 
30,243 


1881. 


1,689 
10,663 
11, 374 

1,588 
120,  817 

5,861 


151, 942 


85,246 
3,665 
3,155 
6,127 

12,655 
5,302 


25,  024 
68,743 
474 
68,872 
16,337 


178,  450 


<1,613 
37, 659 


3.017 
13, 742 
13,975 

8,500 

118,498 

10,920 


163.652 


106,877 

6.774 

4.413 

5.909 

20.  444 

19, 193 


34.283 

240, 182 

4,142 

93,675 

21,865 


394, 147 


3,347 
51,133 
38,722 
28, 743 
11, 371 
23,605 

3,381 

43,  034 

70.307 

221,  5es 

21,450 

8,543 

7,695 

28,395 

8,847 

9,105 
7,326 
6,709 

1,079 

10, 429 

7,997 

l.lJ-S 

5,918 

12,072 

1, 176, 067 

1,494,101 

501,648 
224, 181 
106.406 

512, 105 
312,824 
193.630 

832,236 

1, 018,  640 

142,  237 
11,135 
48,304 

200, 953 
10.  778 
67,804 

180 
7.639 

307 
10.030 
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AMERICAN  EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO— Continued.  ' 


ArtiGles. 


Other  frnit 

Other  fruit  preserved  in  cans 

Gm  fixtures   

Glass  and  ftlaasware 

Haia,  c^ta,  and  bonnets 

Hay 

Hemp  msnufsctures 

Bona 

Indla-mbber  mannliactares  . . 


Iron,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bar 

Bails 

Sheet,  band,  and  hoop 

Castings  unennmerated 

Csr-wheela 

Stores,  and  parts  of 

Locomotives 

Stewn  engines,  stationary  . . 

Boilers 

Machinery , 

Halls  aod  spikes 

All  other  inrn  manufactures 


Total  iron,  and  manufiactures  of 


StceL  and  manufsctores  of: 

Ingots,  bars,  du; 

Catlery 

Edge  tools 

Files  and  siiws 

Fire-arms 

Bails 

All  other  manufactures  of  steel . 


Total  steel,  and  mnnnfactures  of. 


Total  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of. 


Jewelry  and  oAer  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver. 
Laoii 


liSOIIM. 

Lead,  a; 


and  manu&ctures  of 

Lcatbt-r,  and  manufactures  of: 

Morocco 

All  other  kinds 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery  and  harness 

AD  other  manufactures  of  . . 

LiBM  and  cement 

Xarble  ami  stone  manufactures 
Match« 


1880. 

1881. 

10, 617 

12, 910 

5,206 

11, 676 

3,207 

1,917 

54,781 

87,318 

11,  857 

11,000 

1,709 

7,876 

8,538 

13,000 

3,585 

3,005 

25.733 

28,168 

8,356 

11,285 

1,200 

11, 597 

1,193 

2,705 

8,117 

17, 405 

344 

30.200 

2,593 

3,676 

12.295 

175,  746 

19,515 

23.051 

5,205 

37,  352 

327,  783 

723, 617 

18,834 

49,449 

350,000 

828,326 

755,434  1 

1, 914, 409 

3,999 

14.084 

4, 112 

5,113 

97,396 

138, 460 

1,332 

5,985 

209,467 

224, 301 

1,200 

1,021 

19, 852 

56,  671 

337, 358  1 

445, 635 

1,  092, 792  1 

2, 360,  044 

Mathematical  and  scientifical  instruments 
Miuieal  instruments: 

ChgSDs,  melodeons,  &o.. 

Pianos 


All  other 

Tar.  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine. 

Petroleum,  refined 

LnUicatiiie  oils 

IsidoQ 

Whale  oil 


laacedoil 

Ordnance  stores : 

Cartridges  and  fases . . . 

^  Gunpowder 

^iats  and  painters'  colors. 
PsiatiaKB  and  engravings  . 

Psper  and  atationery 

Perfumery 

5^  ware 

UptttJpg  presses  and  type. . 
Proviuoui: 

B^con 

Hama 

ButttY 

Cheese , 

<^<nidensed  mUk 

I^h,  dried  or  smoked . 

FUh,  other  cured 

l*rd 

^«ata,  preserved ..'.'.'. 
Ojsterm 


I 


10,745 

14,068 

5,044 

5,724 

650 

53,466 

5,670 

13,  089 

669 

8,660 

2,278 

2.611 

999 

21.699 

299 

235 

155,328 

1,111 

931 

868 

2.492 

80, 113 

49,627 

14,159 

3,727 

61,402 

8,071 

9,209 

15,336 

11,  812 

19,258 

6,745 

1,319 

579 

14,468 

126,  319 

12, 116  I 

1,733 


14,600 

18,240 

4,729 

2,293 

121 

48, 207 

23,270 

20, 269 

3,093 
10,948 

4,414 

7,421 

1,857 
17, 370 
1,029 
3,631 
173, 165 
4,194 
3,226 
1.263 
5,986 

95,  250 
145, 397 

33,869 

10, 491 

100.718 

7,103 

12, 467 
-25,097 

J  4,047 

{  15,718 

20,949 

6,763 

1,185 

12,364 

16, 937 

132, 597 

12,396 

3.952 
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EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO— Continued. 


Articles. 


Provisions : 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Other  vegetables,  fresh  and  preserved 

Quicksilver 

Kice 


Salt 

Scales  and  balances 

SewinK-machines,  and  parts  of 

Soap,  common 

Spirits: 

Distilled  from  grain .*. 

Distilled  from  other  materials. 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 


Fire-engines 

Sugnar,  refined 

Confectionery 

Tallow :... 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of 
Tobaccco: 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Trunks  and  valises 

Varnish  

Wax  (bees') 

Wearing  apparel 

Wine 


5,758 

0,5Ud 

4,000 

377,825 

1,888 

864 

11,186 

135,823 

29,509 

5,6»8 
1.053 
1,703 

12,  502 
1,042 

30, 523 
1,760 

20,405 

12,467 

140,996 

11,564 

7,718 

5,734 

1,468 

12,383 

10.992 


1881. 


Wood,  and  manufMstaros  of: 

Boards,  deals,  planks,  &c 

Shingles    

B<ix  shooks 

Other  shooks,  staves,  &c  .... 

Hogsheads,  empty 

All  other  lumber 

Logs,  masts,  &c 

All  other  timber 

Household  furniture 

Wooden  ware 

All  other  wood  manufactures 


130,506 

10, 916 
2, 608 
3.U68 
6,029 

15,861 
1,201 
1,461 

68, 124 
6,350 

32,998 


Total  wood,  and  manufactures  of 


Woolon  goods  . . . 
All  other  articles . 


279,  212 


22, 500 
28,  785 


Total  exports t    6,065,974 

Foreign  merchandise ,    1,800,519 


5.641 

12, 916 

4,082 

462.150 

1,606 

1.568 

14,021 

179,  ^55 

41,  315 

11,  774 
13.414 

1.830 
15,  213 

3,840 
59,259 

3,813 
23, 8i<7 
17,100 

123,  998 
11,176 
11,536 
11.994 
5,180 
18,236 
12,147 


183,436 

9,369 

3,82:^ 

2,877 

10,294 

124. 246 

2,770 

11, 705 

86.266 

4,305 

96,392 


535,483 


19,221 
30,  616 


9, 198,  077 
1,  993, 161 


Total  domestic  and  foreign I    7,866,493       11,191,238 


The  increase  in  the  exports  of  British  goods  to  Mexico  during  the 
year  1880  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  was  principally  in  the 
following  articles:  Cotton  manufactures,  $970,000;  iron,  and  manufact- 
ures of,  $878,000 ;  linen  goods,  machinery,  and  mill-work,  woolens,  &c. 

A  glance  at  the  very  full  statement  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1880  and  1881,  shows 
a  healthy  increase  in  almost  every  manufactured  article,  specifically 
in  the  following  manufactures :  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  show  an 
increase  of  $1,267,000;  cotton  manufactures,  $186,000;  beer  and  ale, 
books,  carriages  and  railroad  cars,  drugs  and  medicines,  fancy  articles, 
glassware,  gunpowder,  paper  and  stationery,  printing  presses,  sewing- 
machines,  household  furniture,  and  other  wood  manufactures,  &c. 

Basing  an  estimate  on  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  France,  aniT  the 
United  States,  viz,  $23,381,000,  and  allowing  $2,000,000  for  the  exports 
from  Germany,  which  is  a  very  liberal  allowance,  the  total  exports  from 
all  countries  to  Mexico  during  the'  year  1880  must  have  amounted  to 
about  $30,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  nearly  $3,200,000, 
more  than  one-third. 
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In  reviewing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico  for  the  year  1880,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  increase  in  the  xsonsumption  of  imports  thereto  is 
particularly  emphatic  in  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof,  in 
connection  with  railways  and  mines,  the  increase  in  this  class  of  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States  and  England  being  about  $2,200,000, 
while  in  a  great  degree  the  increase  in  the  general  trade  of  the  country 
may  be  attributed  to  the  wants  created  by  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road and  mining  interests  of  the  country.  As  these  industries  are  de- 
veloped they  will  necessarily  create  other  industries,  the  whole  resulting 
in  increased  wants,  which  must  be  supplied  to  a  greatextent  from  abroad, 
even  while  enriching  the  country  by  enlarging  its  exporting  power ;  it 
is  not  too  much  to  assume,  under  normally  favorable  circumstances, 
that  the  imports  of  Mexico  in  the  next  five  years  will  be  double  their 
present  proportions.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of  much  importance 
as  to  what  extent  the  United  States  will  partake  in  this  trade.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  community  of  political  and  conterminal  feeling 
which  should  cement  the  American  people  of  both  republics,  as  well 
as  the  farther  fact  that  the  capital  and  best  intellect  of  the  United 
States  are  at  the  service  of  Mexico  for  the  development  of  its  natural 
resources,  as  well  as  for  the  building  up  of  its  manufactures,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  one-half  the  whole  trade  of  that  country  should 
be  with  this  republic.  Of  course,  as  corollary  to  this  assertion,  we  must 
supply  Mexican  wants  with  manufactures  at  least  equally  as  good,  and 
at  as  low  rates,  as  can  be  supplied  and  given  by  Europe ;  we  must  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people,  jgive  as  favor- 
able terms  as  can  be  given  by  others,  and  in  all  respects  complying  with 
the  very  best  principles  of  international  trade,  as  if  we  had  to  contend 
against  geographical,  political,  and  national  prejudices. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  advantages,  which  we  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess in  our  traile  relations  with  Mexico,  we  have  a  large  and  able  con- 
sular corps,  the  majority  of  whom  are  active  and  efficient  in  all  that 
concerns  the  interests  of  American  trade  in  that  country,  as  the  many 
ingtmctive  reports  therefrom  which  have  been  published  in  the  last 
few  years  fully  attest.  Placed  as  these  gentlemen  are  in  the  very  cen- 
ters of  Mexican  trade,  understanding  the  wants  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  markets,  I  can  render  no  greater  service  to  our  importers  and  ex- 
porters engaged  in  this  trade  than  to  refer  them  to  their  communications 
as  published  in  the  monthly  numbers  of  Consular  Reports. 


FOREION  COMIVIERCC  OF  CISNTRAI.  AHEERICA. 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  statistical  returns  of  recent  date  concern- 
ing the  foreign  trade  of  Central  America,  the  following  approximation 
thereto  has  been  reached  through  the  official  returns  of  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  and  through  interesting  reports  from  British 
consuls  for  the  States  of  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala. : 

SUUement  ihowiug  the  estimated  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Central  America^  1860-'81. 


States.  Imports. 


5***^^'"«» 13,000,000 

^Bfttf'maU 1    2,950,000 

Uondara« j       750,000 

5iS?JP» I    1.100,000 

'**^^«^ 2,300,000 


TotAl 


10, 100, 000 


Exports. 


ToUl. 


$4,200,000   $7,200,000 
4, 178,  000  1   7. 128,  000 
650,000  I   1.400.000 


1, 800. 000 
3, 500,  000 


14, 328, 000 


2,  900,  000 
5,  800, 000 


24, 428.  000 
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The  trade  of  England.  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Central 
America,  according  to  tne  latest  official  returns  of  those  countries,  is 
as  follows : 

Imparts  into  Oreat  Britain  from  Central  America, 


Articles. 


Caont<ohooo 

Goichineal 

Coffee... 

Dye- wood : 

Logwood 

Unenumerftted . . 
Hldtts,  undreBsed. . . , 

Indigo 

Sugar 

Wood: 

Hard,  mihogany 

UDenamerated . . 
All  other  articles  . . . 


$03,000 

1,000 

6,576,000 

22,000  I 
96,000  I 
1»,000  . 
680,000  - 
53, 000  < 
I 

120, 000 
60.000 
21,000 


1880. 


$141,000 
"4,"527,'oo6 


2,000 

60,000 

7,000 

1,521,000 

8,000 

136,000 
40,000 
65,000 


6,735,000  I  6,.507,000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Central  America, 


Articles. 


BBITIgH  GOODS, 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Atms,  ammunition,  &o 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty 

Beer  and  ale 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Sarthem  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery  (unenumerated) 

Linens,  by  the  yard 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Metals ;  Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Soap 

Woolena: 

By  the  yard 

By  valne 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods 


FOREIGN  FOODS. 


Arms  and  ammnnltion 

Candles,  stearine 

Fish,  cured  and  salted 

Opium   

QuicksilTer 

Kice,  not  in  the  husk , 

Silk  manufl&ctnres  <all  sorts) . 

Spices — *.... 

Spirits :  Brandy. 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign 


1879. 


1, 938, 000 
181, 000 
20,000 
83,000 
40,000 
98,000 
293,000 
20,000 

58.000 

20,000 

294,000 


8,514,000 


1880. 


$147, 000 

$134, 000 

20.000 

9,000 

78,000  , 

68,000 

10,000  , 

9,000 

224, 000 

141,000 

1,880,000 
151.000 
15,000 
93,000 
57,000 
64,000 
229,000 
30.000 

30,000 

15,000 

264,000 


3,198,000 


2,  .500 

3,500 

4,000 

5,000 

7,500 

44.000 

8,500 

3,000 

15,000 

39,000 


2,000 

5,000 

1.000 

4,000 

5,000 

25,000 

8,000 

3,000 

18.000 

41,000 


127. 000 


112,000 


3,641,000 


3, 310,  000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Central  America^  1880. 


Articles. 


Djewoods 
Indigo 


Coffee. 

Hasw 

Seal-skins,  andressed. 
Feathers,  ornamental . 
Other  articles 


TotBl 


General 
imporfcs. 


$268,000 
160,000 
136, 000 
72,000 
20,000 
17,000 
11,000 


Sx>ecial 
imports. 


$268,000 

160.000 

56,000 

21,000 


17,000 
7,000 


684,000         529,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Central  America,  1680, 


Articles. 


Wines 

Cloth  of  hemp  and  flax,  plain,  nnbleaohed. 

31  annfactnnss  of  akin  and  leather 

Ifaonfacturea  of  cotton 

Pteaerred  fish  in  oil , 

Fruita.  table 

Pottery,  flpaas,  and  crystal 

Tools  and  metal  manufactares 

Paper,  cardboard,  and  engravings 

Maanfactures  of  wool , 

Braadv.  ^ines,  and  liqueurs 

OHtc  oil 


General      Special 


exports. 


exports. 


Bmint  and  medicines 

Ifachises  and  machinery 

Clottain|r  and  aewn  nnderclothiag. 

Hereery  and  bnttona 

I*repared  skins 

Other  articka 


♦154, 
96, 
46, 
37. 
35, 
27. 
27. 
26, 
23. 
22, 
19, 
19, 
17, 
14, 
12, 

8. 

8, 

211. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$147, 000 
19.000 
46,000 

2,000 
35,000 
25,000 
23,000 

5,000 
22,000 
21,000 
18.000 
11,000 
17,000 

"12,666 

8,000 

8,000 

93.000 


Total I    761,000         507,000 


The  United  States. — The  total  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  Central  America  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  amounted  to  $3^160,000, 
designated  as  follows: 

Free  goods^  $2,i>90,000,  consisting  principally  of  crude  cocoa,  coch- 
iueal,  oofifee  ($1,990,000),  dyes,  hides  and  skins,  woods,  &c. 

Dutiable  goods,  $170,000,  consisting  of  fruits  and  nuts,  spices,  brown 
sugar,  &c. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Central  America  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $1,626,000,  a  decrease  of  $158,000  from  the 
preceding  year. 

Jt  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  foregoing  statements  that  Great 
Britain  buys  and  sells  from  and  to  Central  America  more  than  twice  the 
purchases  therefrom  and  sales  thereto  of  the  United  States.  Not  only 
has  Great  Britain  the  advantage  in  the  volume  of  her  exports  to  Cen- 
tral America,  but  in  the  character  of  the  goods  which  enter  into  those 
exportH  she  has  equally  the  advantage,  for  the  greater  portion  thereof 
are  manufactures,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States  are  com- 
posed principally  of  natural  products. 
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Take  the  principal  imports  into  Central  America — cotton  manufact- 
ures—Tas  an  instance  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  British  and 
American  trade  therewith : 


Exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to  Central  America, 


Articles. 


Cotton  yam. 
Piece  goods : 

Plain  ... 

Printed. 
AU  other 

Total  . 


From  Great 
Britain. 


$141,000 

1, 018, 000 
850.000 
163,000 


2, 172, 000 


From  the 
United  States. 


$34,  IM 
24,463 
13, 148 


72, 777 


Small  as  are  our  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to  Central  America, 
as  given  above,  they  are  nearly  double  those  of  1879.  This  shows  at 
least  some  progression,  although  nothing  to  what  it  should  be. 

A  general  increase  in  the  variety  as  well  as  in  the  value  of  our  manu- 
factures consumed  in  Central  America  may  be  recorded.  In  addition 
to  the  chief  exports — breadstuffs  and  provisions,  live  animals,  timber, 
kerosene,  &c. — which  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  our  trade  there- 
with, the  following  manufactures  are  making  their  way  into  the  mar- 
ket: Agricultural  implements,  beer,  ale,  billiard-tables,  blacking,  books, 
earthenware,  drugs,  glassware,  hats  and  caps,  hemp  manufactures, jew- 
elry, boots  and  shoes, saddlery,  musical  instruments,  paints,  paper,  i)rint- 
ing-presses,  perfumery,  scales,  sewing-machines,  soaps,  distilled  sjnrits, 
starch,  refined  sugar,  furniture  and  wooden  ware,  machinery  and  other 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  varnish,  watches,  wearing  apparel,  tinware, 
trunks,  &c. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  extension 
of  our  trade  with  Central  America  to  double  its  present  proportions, 
provided  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  supply  and  satisfy  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  people — measures 
which  have  been  and  ai'e  the  ruling  principle  of  the  British,  German, 
and  French  manufacturers  in  their  trade  relations  with  the  Central 
Americans. 

In  cotton  manufactures  our  position,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain; 
is  inexcusably  low.  Great  Britain  sells  31,476,600  yards  of  plain  and 
printed  piece  goods  to  our  688,000  yards! 

The  relative  prices  per  yard  of  British  and  American  cotton  manu- 
factures exported  to  Central  America  were  as  follows: 

British^  ye^r  ISSO:  Plain  piece  goods,  5.23  cents;  printed  piece  goods, 
7.15  cents. 

American^  fiscal  year  1881:  Plain  piece  goods,  8  cents;  printed  piece 
goods,  8.92  cents.  During  the  fiscal  year  1880  American  plain  piece 
goods  were  6.89  cents  and  printed  piece  goods  7.14  cents. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  American  goods,  instead  of  being  reduced  to 
suit  the  market  and  meet  British  competition  on  something  like  even 
grounds,  were  materially  increased. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  may  hope  to  increase  our  trade  year 
by  year  as  far  as  the  demand  for  the  superior  quality  of  cotton  manu- 
factures will  allow,  but  unless  we  can  sell  goods  at  popular  prices  we 
need  scarcely  ever  expect  to  supply  the  popular  demands  or  to  divide 
the  trade  with  Europe. 

From  a  very  interesting  report  upon  European  vs.  American  trade  in 
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Central  America,  by  Minister  Logan  (now  minister  to  Chili),  who  made 
a  long  study  of  this  subject,  I  extract  the  following  paragraphs,  as 
bearing  directly  apon  this  subject,  which  will  help  our  exporters  and 
manufacturers  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome 
before  we  can  expect  to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this  trade: 

HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  view  of  the  present  a8pect  of  affairs  in  Central  America,  the  necessity  for  devel- 
opmeut  of  American  commercial  relations  in  these  countries  is  very  apparent.  This 
is  fraught  with  more  difficulties  than  would  appear  to  a  superficial  observer.  There  is 
lackiog  to  the  full  extent  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  successful  trade  rela- 
tions are  built  up  and  sustained,  viz,  that  of  mutual  purchases.  The  coffee  of  Cen- 
tral America,  its  great  staple,  is  largely  sold  in  European  markets ;  hence  the  credits 
of  the  sellers  are  mostly  in  those  countries.  This  being  the  case,  it  results  almost  as 
an  nnavoidable  consequence  that  the  purchases  of  the  merchants  are  made  there  of 
all  articles  which  do  not  by  reason  of  vastly  superior  quality  or  lower  price  compel  a 
parchase  elsewhere.  The  circumstance  named  is  so  powerful  in  its  effeets,  however, 
as  to  overcome  all  ordinary  advantages  in  other  directions.  Let  me  illustrate  the 
point  by  citing  the  case  of  Chili.  The  great  exports  of  that  country  are  copper,  silver, 
and  wheat.  Thirty  years  ago  the  United  States  bought  largely  of  these  articles  ;  and 
daring  the  early  settlement  of  California,  Chili  exclusively  supplied  the  flour  consumed 
bv  the  pioneer  population  of  our  far>off  Pacific  coast.  Then  the  credits  of  Chili  were 
in  oar  country,  and  the  logical  consequence  was  that  we  enjoyed  a  large  trade 
with  that  republic,  her  imports  being  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States.  The 
development  of  the  copper  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  supplied  our  own  demands 
for  that  article,  the  enormous  yield  of  our  silver  districts  closed  the  market  in  that 
direction,  while  our  wheat  production  has  become  one  of  the  chief  reliances  of  those 
conntries  compelled  to  look  to  other  nations  for  their  supply  of  that  staple.  With  the 
exception  of  a  little  wool,  and  some  minor  articles  of  trade,  we  now  buy  nothing  of 
Chili,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  agricultural  machinery,  &c,f  she  buys  nothing 
of  D8.  When  I  was  stationed  there,  four  years  ago,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  a 
bill  of  exchange  on  New  York,  and  the  usual  methocl  of  drawing  was  hy  draft  on  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  which  draft  was  sent  to  New  York  for  sale. 

Much  the  same  state  of  things  exists  as  a  barrier  to  our  trade  with  the  states  of 
Central  America,  though  to  a  less  extent,  for  we  do  buy  some  coffee  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  them,  while  they  buy  flour  and  a  few  other  articles  of  us. 

EUROPEAN  vs.   AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  aaestion  of  trade  with  Central  America  has  many  elements  to  it,  the  foregoing 
being  the  prime  factor.  But  there  are  others,  also,  connected  with  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  the  former  of  whom  will  not  make  goods  suited  to  the  tastes  of  these 
people,  and  the  latter  of  whom  will  not  pack  goods  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
care  and  security.  The  manufacturers  of  England  and  France  make  dress  and  other 
goods  especially  for  the  Spanish-American  markets  which  could  not  be  sold  elsewhere. 
They  have  sent  agents  out  to  study  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  people,  which  they 
have  afterwards  proceeded  to  cultivate  by  the  manufacture  of  goods  suited  to  them 

EUROPEAN  vs.   AMERICAN  PACKING. 

All  European  merchants  excel  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  item  of  packing, 
l>nt  those  of  France  have  almost  made  it  a  fine  art.  They  employ  regular  packers  m 
all  establishments  of  any  pretension,  who  have  learned  the  business  as  a  trade.  The 
box  is  made  of  a  pe^inliar  white  wood,  which  is  close  grained,  exceedingly  tough,  and 
veiy  difficult  to  split.  These  features  enable  them  to  make  the  boards  of  the  box 
about  one-half  as  thick  as  the  ordinary  American  pine  box,  and  about  one-half  the 
weight,  or  even  less.  The  box  is  put  together  with  a  round  wrought-wire  nail,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  draw  out  of  the  wood.  Goods  are  patfked  in  sealed  tin  cases,  which 
jjlje  pnt  inside  the  wooden  box.  This  latter  is  then  securely  banded  with  iron  straps. 
This  box,  weighing  f^eatly  less  than  the  American  box,  an  important  consideration 
'°K-^*^  Dtt^ttcr  of  u«ight  bills,  will  stand  a  degree  of  pitching  and  throwing  about 
which  would  tear  the  pine  box  of  American  merchants  to  pieces.  The  pine  is  not  a 
suitable  wood  for  boxing.  It  has  no  toughness,  will  not  hold  a  nail,  and  easily  splits. 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  our  merchants  use  a  cast-iron  nail,  easily  broken,  and  more 
^•wly  drawn  out  of  the  wood  by  reason  of  the  loose  texture  of  the  latter.  To  cap  the 
Whole  basiness,  the  strap  of  wood  or  iron  is  often  dispensed  with  by  the  American 
merchant,  and  goods  are  sent  out  in  ^  heavy  pine  box,  loosely  nailed  together,  to  stand 
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the  racket  of  st^ainshipS)  lannchesi  railroads,  and  the  primitive  wa^on-roads  of  Dioant- 
ainoiia  coantries  like  Central  America.  Tbe  inevitable  result  of  it  is  that  the  loss  by 
breakage  and  stealage  in  the  American  box  is  so  great  that  but  a  little  experience 
satisfies  the  foreign  merchant  that  he  cannot  buy  goods  in  American  markets. 

DISHONEST  AMERICAN  MERCHANTS. 

But  there  is  still  another  evil  operating  against  American  trade  in  these  countries. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  admit,  but  it  is  too  muck  of  a  truth  to  ignore,  that  we  have  a* 
class  of  merchants  in  our  country  who  drive  away  foreign  trade  from  our  markets  by 
dishonest  dealing. 

This  dislionesty  consists  in  short  weights  and  measures,  and  in  inferior  qualities 
sold  for  the  better  ones.  The  honest  American  merchant  who,  wondering  why  our 
foreign  trade  does  not  increase  faster,  suggests  meetings  and  government  action 
through  our  ministers  and  consuls,  is  little  aware  of  how  large  an  extent  the  evil 
consists  in  some  dishonest  neighbor  who,  having  sold  a  third  or  fourth  class  article 
for  the  best,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  an  article  for  a  pound,  has  taught  tbe 
consumer  to  purchase  in  markets  where  punctilious  exactness  in  all  mercantile  deal- 
ings is  practiced,  whereby  he  not  only  gets  what  he  pays  for,  but  avoids  paying  a 
high  rate  of  duty  ou  an  amount  of  goods  he  does  not  receive. 

There  are  still  other  elements  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  foreign  trade  which 
the  length  of  this  dispatch  prevents  me  from  touching  upon  at  this  time. 

TRADE  OF  SALVADOR  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  trade  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is  largely  with  the  United  States,  as  appears 
from  the  circumstances  that  of  the  142,082  pacicages  of  merchandise  imported  during 
the  year,  67,162  packages,  or  nearly  one-half  the  whole  amount,  were  from  our  own 
country;  and  of  tbe  161,823  packages  exported,  f)3,122,  being  only  7,779  packages  less 
than  one-half  the  whole  exportation,  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  Secondly,  that 
the  articles  imported  more  largely  from  the  Uniteil  States  than  from  Euro))ean  coun- 
tries were  provisions,  flour  (the  total  importation  being  from  California),  line  hard- 
ware, and  machinery.  Of  the  latt«r,  we  sold  2,:^2  packages,  as  against  1,607  sold  by 
all  Europe.  Sewing-machines  probably  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  pack- 
ages under  this  heading  as  imported  from  the  United  States.  Thirdly,  that  the  article 
more  largely  bought  by  the  United  States  was  crude  sugar,  and  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  coffee  export  was  to  the  United  States.  Fourthly,  the  articles  more  largely 
imported  from  European  countries  were  cotton  and  linen  goods,  wines  and  liquors, 
crockery  and,  e^lass  ware,  drugs  and  perfumery,  and  iron  ware;  and  the  articles  more 
largely  exported  to  European  countries  were  indigo  and  coffee. 

The  showing  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is 
very  favorable  to  the  former,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  an  illusr ration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  stated  in  the  body  of  the  dispatch,  viz,  that  mutual  purchases 
nnderlie  permanent  trade  relations.  In  the  present  case  the  trade  is  divider!  between 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  reas(m  that  all  buy  largely  of 
the  products  of  Salvador.  In  the  case  that  we  bought  nothing  of  that  country,  then 
all  of  its  purchases  would  be  made  in  Europe  (because  its  credits  would  be  there  ex- 
clusively), with  the  exception  of  such  articles  from  tne  United  States  as  command  a 
market,  the  only  one  of  these  being,  in  the  present  instance,  the  flour  of  California. 


FOREIGN  COmi^ERCC  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

Not  having  received  any  reports  from  the  commercial  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  Belize  for  some  years,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  very 
recent  stati8tic8  concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony. 

An  analysis  of  the  official  returns  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  their  trade  with  British  Honduras  results  iu  the 
following  estimates  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony:  Imports, 
$1,200,000;  exports,  $1,600,000.  Of  the  latter  products  not  colonial  are 
included,  but  to  what  extent  cannot  be  definitely  given ;  perhaps  one- 
half. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  with  the  colony,  during  the  j^ears  1878  and  ISSO-'Sl : 
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Exports  to  British  Honduras. 


VTOOk—' 

1878. 

$508,000 
300.000 

1  Increaee 
]880-*81.    ,        and 

decrease. 

1 

Great  BriUin 

• 

$544,  000        —$49, 000 
480,  000         +180, 000 

rnitedStates --     - 

Total 

803,000 

1.030.000  1 

Imports  from  British  Honduras, 

Into— 

1878-79. 

) 

1 
1680-'81.    ,  Increase. 

1 

Great  Britain 

$880,001 

1 
$922,000  1      $37.  OOo 

United  States 

• 

200,000 

443,000  1      243,000 

Total 

1, 080, 000 

1.305.000  '      280.000 

The  foregoing  shows  a  comparatively  progressive  condition  of  our 
trade  with  British  Honduras,  the  total  value  thereof  having  nearly 
doubled  in  two  years. 

The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  the  trade  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  colony  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements: 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  British  Honduras. 

« 

Articles. 

1879. 

1880. 

Cochineal 

Cttffee 

$234,000 

$70,000 

Cotton 

Braga 

Dye- vooda,  log:wood 

Ix^igD 

^<K^T : -. 

Wood,  bardwoods,  mahogany,  &c 

AU  other  articlea 


4,000 

332, 000 

2,  000 

98,000 

840,000 

08.000 


Total I    1,108,000 


1,000 
491, 000 


88.000 

200,000 

73,000 


923,000 


Experts  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  Honduras— produce  and  manufactures  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


Articlea. 


BBITIBH  GOODS. 

Apptreiand  barberdashery 

Ann  aod  amnmnition : 

Sman 

Gunpowder , 

Beer  aad  ale 

S«niafW  and  twine 

CeUoDS: 

By  yard 

By  Talae 

«rtli«i  chinaware 

Hardware  and  cntlery 

^^her,  wToaght  and  not 

\SZ^'.'^ 

silk  inanafactar«r-!ll'l!*l!l'r!. !."!!!.*!!!.' 

boap 

^5f*j^byjird::::::::"::!::!:::::::;::::.::: 

AH  other  at^clea 

Total  BriUah  goods 


1879. 


$44,000 

4,000 
7,500 
9,000 
2,500 

190,000 
14. 000 

7,000 
25. 000 

2,000 
10,000 

5,000 
15,  000 

3,000 
15,  000 

4,000 
85,000 


1880. 


442.000 


$39,000 

5.000 
14,000 
11,  000 

5.000 

195,000 
18,000 

8,000 
20,000 

2,500 
10,000 

4,000 
19,000 

7.500 
30,i)00 
10.000 
92,000 

490,000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  HondvraSy  ^c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


FORBIO^  GOODS. 

Rice 

Silk  manufactures 

Spices,  all  sorts 

Spirits,  brandy 

Wine 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 


1879. 


3,000 
0,000 
1,500 
3.500 
6,000 
16,000 


39,000 


481.000 


1880. 


8,000 
2,000 
1.000 
5,000 
10,000 
28,000 


54,000 


544,000 


United  States. — The  principal  imports  from  British  Honduras  into  the 
United  States  consist  of  raw  sngar,  fruits,  nuts,  coffee,  drugs  and  d.ves, 
India-nibber,  hides,  &c.  The  greater  portion  of  the  imports  enters  free 
of  duty. 

In  addition  to  provisions  and  breadstuffs,  which  comprise  a  large 
share  of  our  exports  to  British  Honduras,  a  general  assortment  of  manu- 
factures are  consumed  in  the  colony,  such  as  cotton  manufaetures,  beer 
and  ale,  sewing-machines,  soaps,  candles,  carriages,  paper,  musical  in- 
struments, cordage,  medicines,  earthen  and  gla^s  wares,  machinery, 
edge  tools,  boots  and  shoes,  refined  sugar,  tin-ware,  saddlery,  clothing, 
furniture,  wooden  ware,  &c. 

The  increase  in  cotton  goods  has  been  comparatively  large.  In  1877 
our  consul  then  at  Belize  wrote  that  American  cottons  were  beginning 
to  attract  attention.  During  the  fiscal  year  1881  our  exports  thither  of 
cottons  amounted  to  $78,000,  a  sum  larger  than  our  total  sales  of  cottons 
to  all  the  Central  American  States.  This  increase  has  been  effected 
solelj'  by  the  demands  of  the  colony  and  customers  from  the  Mosquito 
coast,  without  much  effort  on  the  part  of  our  exporters.  With  the 
necessary  appliances  put  in  force  to  supply  the  trade  in  this  respect  our 
sales  of  cotton  goods  to  and  through  British  Honduras  could  be  doubled 
in  a  little  time. 

The  fact  that  this  colony  depends  altogether  upon  the  United  States 
for  its  supplies  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions  is  a  steady  basis,  ui)on 
which  to  enlarge  and  extend  our  trade  in  manufactures  therewith. 


SOUTH  AlVLKRICA. 
COIIEMGRCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  COI^OIflBIA. 


The  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Co- 
lombia, during  the  year  1880-'81,  was  as  follows : 


Coantries. 


I 

i-5 


s 


11 


Great  Britain $4,073,000      $5,220,000 


France 
United  States 

Total.. 


5. 632, 000 
5, 991, 000 


5,782,000 
5, 383, 000 


15,608,000  ,  16,385,000 
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In  regard  to  French  trade  with  Colombia  as  above  given,  tlie  exports 
thither  of  Frencb  goods  proper  amounted  to  $4,103,000,  leaving  goods 
in  transit  through  France  for  Colombia  to  the  amount  of  $1,679,000, 
more  than  one-half  of  which  was  composed  of  cotton  manufactures, 
while  of  the  imports  from  Colombia  less  than  one-half  was  entered  for 
consufflption  in  France,  the  other  half  parsing  on  to  other  countries. 

Of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  all  but  articles  to  the  value  of 
1106,000  were  composed  of  British  manufactures  and  produce. 

The  exports  of  foreign  goods  from  the  United  States  to  Colombia 
amounted  to  only  $204,000. 

The  total  trade  of  Colombia,  based  principally  upon  the  foregoing 
statement,  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Imports,  $19,000,000;  exports, 
120,000,000.  Row  much  of  this  may  be  in  the  nature  of  transit  trade 
1  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  articles  which  enter  into  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  will  be 
understood  from  the  following  tables: 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Colombia. 


Articles. 


Bark,  Pernrian 

Caoot<^hoac 

CechineBl,  (granilla  %nd  dust). 
Cmm 


C«flee . 

CopjKjf,  refrulns 

Cotton,  rsw 

I)}-estafiiB:  Indigu 

For  tannioi;  and  other  purposes. 

D7«*-wood  (nnenuiperated) 

Hui««,  nndresMd 

Knti  and  kernels,  and  other  sorts , 

Ore.  silver 

•5kiBs aid fura,  all  sorts 

!>n5*r.  unrefined 

^[I^baeco.  nnmannfactared 

Wool  8hceps' and  hunbe' 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


Total. 


$1,820,000  ' 
73,000 


58, 
410, 

1.239, 

44. 

102, 

15, 

8, 

2. 

234, 

8:j, 

84, 

47. 

34. 

247, 


000 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


4, 500,  000 


1880. 


$1,803,000 

60.000 

1,000 

33,  000 

350,000 

918,000 
15,  OOu 
14,000 
14,000 

113,000 
•  1.000 

238,000 
15.000 
98,000 
39,000 
51,  000 

310, 000 


4,  073,  000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Colombia. 


Articles. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdaabery 

Anaa,  anuDoniUon,  Ac 

Clocka 


Coala. 

C«tt«n  janu 

Cottons:  By  the  yard 

^^         By  value 

g]''*' "od  medicinal  preparations. 

JSfrthentnd  china  ware 

^•ss  mann&ctnrea  

Hardware,  and  cutlery 

J-eathf-r,  dresned  and  undressed . . . . 

^-^neos:  By  the  yard 

1,.  . .     Byvalue 

*  sehmery  and  mill-work 

«*•»•.  Iron,  wrought  and  not. . . 

^k  oiaaafactures 

Woolena:  Byfcheyard 

xn  ^.        Byvnlue 

•A.U  other  articlea 


1879. 


1880. 


1 

1 

1 

$185,000  1 

$219, 000 

59,000  1 

30.000 

3,000  1 

1,000 

20.000  1 

39,000 

16,000  1 

5,000 

2,561,000  1 

2,  950,  000 

175,000  1 

253,000 

20,000  1 

25,000 

20,000 

34,000 

5,000  ' 

10,000 

107,000  1 

146,000 

49,000  ' 

49, 000 

292.000  ' 

802, 000 

6.000 

6,000 

30.000  ' 

98,000 

166,000 

195,000 

10,000  ' 

20.  000 

229,000 

245,000 

39,000 

49,000 

296,000 

379,000 

Total  of  British  goods |       4,286,000 


5, 064, 000 
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Exports 'from  Great  Britain  to  Colombia — Continned. 


Articles. 


FOBBIOir  GOODS. 


Candles 
Opiam. 


Qaicksilver 

Bice,  not  in  husk. 
Rpices. 


Spirits 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total  of  foreign  goods . 


Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 


1879. 


8.000  I 
7,000 
4,000 
2,000  , 
25.000 
61,000 


107,000 


4, 393, 000 


1880. 


•2,000 
39.000 

8.000 
20.000 

5,000 

1,000 
20.000 
71,000 


166,000 


5,220,000 


Imports  into  France  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  18d0. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Cinchona  bark 

Indigo 

Cotton  (raw) .. 
Pearls  (fine)  . . 

Copper  ore 

Balsam 

Dye-woods  — 
Other  articles . 


Total. 

• 


General  im- 
ports. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$1,885,000 

1798,000 

1, 838, 000 

406,000 

1,003,000 

771.000 

564,000 

540,000 

66.000 

48,000 

62,000 

62, 000 

32.000 

32,000 

16,000 

6.000 

14,000 

14.000 

153,000 

llf  000 

5,632,«000  I-         2,795,000 


Exports  from  France  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  1680. 


Articles. 


Cotton  raanufactnres 

Skins  (dressed) 

Woolen  manufactures    

Clothing  and  underclothing  (sewn) 

Mercery  and  buttons  

Wines 

Paper,  card-board,  books,  and  engravings 

Flax  and  hemp  manufactures 

Jewelry . 


Prepared  drugs   

Silk  manufactures 

Brandies.  spiritH,  and  Hqaenrs . 
Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Pott(*ry,  glass,  and  crystal 

Fish 


Machines  and  machinery. 

Olive  oil 

Felt  hats 

Straw  hats 

Perfumery 

Furniture 

Lime 

Table  fruits 

Other  articles 


Total 


General  ex- 

Special ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

$1, 052, 000 

$277,000 

995.000 

Stf:{,000 

896,000 

787. 000 

746.000 

717,000 

296,000 

287.000 

274, 000 

248.000 

161,000 

125. 000 

115, 000 

14.000 

87,000 

26,000 

87,000 

P4.000 

77.000 

34.000 

67,  0(>0 

63,000 

59,000 

37,000 

54,000 

46,000 

44,000 

43,000 

44,000 

23,000 

39.000 

11.000 

35.  000 

31,000 

29,000 

23,000 

29,000 

27,000 

22,000 

19,000 

20.000 

20,000 

18.  000 

15,000 

530,000 

293.000 

5,782,000 

4, 103.  000 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Colombia  are  rub- 
ber and  ^utta  percha,  crude,  $1,893,744;  hides  and  skins,  $1,512,000; 
coffee,  $1,200,000;  medicinal  barks,  $396,000;  cacao,  &c.,  all  of  which 
enter  free  of  duty. 
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Of  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Colombia,  breadstofb 
and  provisions  constiti^te  about  $1,000,000.  The  remainder  of  the  ex* 
ports  were  made  up  of  wood  and  manafactures  of,  principally  the 
latter,  (213,000 ;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— principally  man 
ufactures — 9,000,0100,  of  which  m  achiner}"^  and  similar  manufactures 
amounted  to  $563,000,  edge  tools  to  $159,000,  and  fire-arms  to  $150,000; 
drugs  and  chemicals,  $289,000;  paper  and  stationery,  $147,000;  ord- 
nance stores,  $127,000;  leather  and  manufactures  of,  $74,000;  refined 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  manufactures  of,  ale  and  beer,  books  and  pam* 
phlets,  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  sewing-machines  ($158,000), 
candles,  clocks,  coal,  cordage,  leather  and  manufactures  of,  refined  petro- 
leum, jewelry,  lamps,  matches,  paints,  perfumery,  plated  ware,  printing- 
presses,  soap,  distilled  spirits,  glassware,  fancy  articles,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  great  export  staple,  cotton  manufactures,  the  follow- 
ing short  statement  will  prove  interesting  to  our  manufacturers  in  this 
line: 

£xparU  of  British  eotUma  to  Colomhiaf  1860. 


Description. 


Cotton 


ton  CDodfl: 


PriBtfld. 
Allocker... 


Total 


Yards. 


20,602,900 
25^  645,  MO 


4«%208,800 


Vslne. 


$1,106,000 

1,725,000 

242,000 


8,168,000 


Exports  of  American  cottons  to  Colombiaf  1880-'81. 


Pieee  goods: 
PUia... 
Printed 

▲Uotlier  ... 


4, 301, 153 
7, 906, 311 


Totsl 


12,206,464 


$311,385 

484,961 

41,802 


838,188 


The  exporte  from  the  United  States,  as  above  given,  show  an  increase 
on  the  preceding  year  of  4,612,819  yards,  and  in  value  $251,446. 

The  average  price,  per  yard,  of  British  and  American  cottons  exported 
to  (Colombia,  as  above,  was  as  follows: 

BritUh. — Plain  goods,  5.78  cents;  prints,  6.75. 

American. — Plain  goods,  7.24  cents ;  prints,  6.13. 

Daring  Uie  year  1879-'80  the  average  price  of  American  cottons  was, 
pUin,  8.79 ;  prints,  6.77.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  American  prices  are 
approaching  the  British  year  after  year,  those  of  printed  goods  being 
actually  lower,  although  it  may  be  questioned  whether  American  plain 
piece  goods,  while  their  superior  qualities  are  preserved,  can  at  any  time 
be  sold  as  low  as  British  plain  goods. 

Taken  as  a  whole  our  trade  with  Colombia  must  be  pronounced  com- 
paratively satisfactory,  although  not  nearly  as  large  as  it  should  be. 
Oar  exports  thereto  show  a  larger  percentage  of  manufactures  than  our 
exports  to  any  other  country  in  South  America.  There  would  seem  to 
be  room  for  considerable  development  in  our  exports  of  cotton  maun- 
&ctares,  wearing  apparel,  hardware  and  cutlery,  mercery,  wines,  and 
spirits,  paper  and  stationery,  silks,  pottery  and  glassware ;  in  fact,  in 
almost  every  article  of  manutacture  consumed  in  the  country. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  fully  borne  out  by  our  consuls,  as  well  as 
by  the  consals  of  other  nations,  in  Colombia. 
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The  British  consal  at  Pauama,  a  few  years  back,  in  reviewing  the 
trade  relations  of  the  Republic  with  the  outside  world,  wrote  as  follows : 

The  United  States,  from  their  geographical  positioD,  are  naturally  far  more  favorably 
sitaated  as  regards  trade  with  the  republics,  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  especially, 
of  the  Soath  American  continent,  than  Qreat  Britain ;  and  but  for  their  high  tariffs,* 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  admission  of  South  American  produce  to  their  ports,  and 
also  to  the  much  shorter  system  of  credit  given  by  American  manufacturers  to  that 
which  obtuins  amongst  British  manufacturers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  English 
commerce  with  this  continent  would  be  seriously  imperiled  by  our  great  North  Amer- 
ican rivftls. 

FORClGN  COMMERCE  OF  VENEZUEI.A. 

The  latest  available  returns  of  Venezuelan  trade  are  those  supplied 
by  Consul  Barnes,  formerly  of  La  Guayra,  in  his  valuable  report,  dated 
March,  1881,t  on  the  trade  conditions  and  commercial  statistics  of  Ven- 
ezuela. While  this  report  covers  all  other  statistics  up  to  it«  date,  the 
trade  statistics,  owin^  to  thefact  that  some  were  compiled  thereafter 
by  the  national  government,  cover  only  the  years  1876  and  1877. 

For  the  year  1877  the  imports  and  exports  of  Venezuela  were  esti- 
mated by  the  national  customs  as  follows:  Imports,  $14,000,000;  ex- 
ports, $15,000,000;  distributed  as  follows: 


I 

Covntriee.  Imports. 


England $3,M«,000 

UnltedStates 2,407,000 

France 2,288,000 

Germany 2,054,000 

Brltiah  colonies 1,123,000 

Dutch  colonicB 583,000 

Spain 631,000 

Colombia 148,000 

Spanish  colonieB 90,000 

Another 768,000 


Exports. 


$550,000 

4,607,000 

2, 749, 000 

4,679,000 

1,350,000 

158,000 

413,000 

322,000 

13,000 

244,000 


Total 13,990,000  '     14,985,000 


While  the  foregoing  statement  is  nearly  correct  as  to  the  total  values 
of  imports  and  exports,  it  would  seem  to  be  incorrect  in  the  distribution. 

The  customs  returns  of  Venezuela,  as  above,  give  the  following  as  the 
values  of  the  imports  for  the  countries  mentioned  during  the  vear  1877: 
From  England,  $3,998,000;  from  the  United  States,  $2,407,^000;  from 
France,  $2,288,000.  According  to  the  official  returns  of  these  countries 
the  exports  therefrom  to  Venezuela — which  were  the  imports  into  Vene- 

*  The  British  consul  errs  in  assuming  that  our  tariff  is  ^^detrimental  to  the  admis- 
sion of  South  American  products''  into  our  ports;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  portion 
of  South  American  products  are  embraced  in  our  '^ free  list/' viz:  The  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  South  America  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  about 
$81,000,000,  of  which  $67^000,000  worth  was  entered  free,  leaving  only  $14,000,000 
subject  to  tariff.  According  to  British  official  returns  the  total  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  South  America  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  only  about 
$70,000,000,  or  $11,000,000  less  than  the  imports  into  the  United  States  with  our  *<  det- 
rimental tariff" !  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  South  America  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $83,592,000,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  only  about  $23,000,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  tariff  is  not  detri- 
mental to  our  trade  with  South  America,  as  the  British  consul  assumes  in  his  interest- 
ing report. 

tTrade  Conditions  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  Venezuela.  Report  by  Consul 
Barnes  of  Curacoa,  lately  of  La  Guayra,  in  Consular  Reports  No.  7,  for  the  tnonth  of 
May,  1881. 
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2aela— during  tbe  same  year  were  as  follows :  From  England,  $3,081,000 ; 
from  France,  $2,412,000;  from  the  United  States,  $2,825,000.  Here  is 
a  difference  in  increase  in  British  imports  of  $911,000,  while  the  French 
returns  show  that  export*  to  Venezuela  were  greater  by  $124,000  than  the 
Venezuelan  customs  gave  credit  for,  and  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  were  greater  by  $418,000  than  the  amount  given  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan authorities. 

To  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  present  trade  of  Venezuela,  a 
comparative  statement,  showing  the  value  of  the  trade  of  England, 
Prance,  and  the  United  States  therewith  in  1877  and  1880  and  1881,  is 
\iwemtti  given : 

Exports  to  Venezuela. 


From — 


1877. 


1880-'81.    1  Decrease. 


GraatBritain $3,081,000  '  $2,123,000 

Fiaoe    !    2,412,000'    1,987,000 

UBitedStetM ,    2,826,000  j    2,770,000  | 

Total !    8,318,000  I    6,880,000  i 


$858,000 

425.000 

55,000 

1,488,000 


Imports  from  Venezuela. 


Into— 


1877. 


Gnat  Britain $330,000 

France 2,648,000 

United  Statea   5,517,000 

Total I  8.305,000 


1880-'81.    I  Increase. 


$962,000  ' 
8,380,000 
6.602,000 


10, 944, 000 


$632,000 

832,000 

1, 085, 000 


2. 640, 000 


Applying  the  decrease  in  imports  and  the  increase  in  exports  to  and 
from  the  foregoing  countries  with  Venezuela  since  1877  to  the  total 
trade,  the  present  volume  thereof  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Imports 
into  Venezuela,  $12,000,000;  exports  therefrom,  $16,500,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  character  of  the  goods  which  enter 
into  Venezuelan  trade. 

Imports  from  Venezuela  into  Great  Britain. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Csppw  ore 

Csani,rav 

n^estoib  for  taoBittg. 

lAfwood 

DBcnvBMnted 


$44,000  , 
39,000  ' 
359,000 


17, 'WO 

15,000 
48,000 
37,000 


Total I    559,000 


$101, 000 

76,000 

578,900 

7,000 

16,000 


141,000 
45,000 


962. 000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Veuezuela, 


Articles. 


1879. 


BKI-nSH  GOODB. 

Apparel  and  haberdaahery 

Beer  and  ale 

Cotton  manafactures .    1, 

Earthen  and  fhina  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Linen  manufactures '■ 

Jute  manufactures • 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Iron  and  manufactures  of 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 


Totel  British  goods . 
Total  foreign  goods. 


Crrand  total,  British  and  foreign 


2, 245, 000 
89,000 


1880. 


$11,000 

$14,000 

4,000 

5.000 

540,000 

1,477,000 

4,000 

4.000 

57,000 

60,000 

286,000 

152,000 

63,000 

71,000 

37,000 

13,000 

60,000 

77,000 

188,000 

104,000 

80,000 

113,000 

2,080,000 
43,000 


2,284,000  1      2,123.000 


Imports  into  France  from  Venesfuela,  1880. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Cinchona  t>ark 

Exotic  woods 

Guano 

Dyewoods 

Hides,  raw 

Indigo 

Agates 

Horns ; 

Cotton,  raw 

Tobacco,  unmanufiustured 

Tortoise-shell 

Other  articles 

Total 


General  im- 
ports. 


$2,112,000 

996^000 

102,000 

64,000 

82,000 

81,000 

12,000 

8,000 

4,000 

4,000 

8,000 

2,000 

2.000 

8,000 


8,880,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$1,728,000 

768,000 

102,000 

64,000 

32,000 

81,000 

12,000 

8,000 

4,000 

4.000 

1,000 


2,000 
7,000 


2,758,000 


Eo^^tefrom  France  to  VenegueUif  1880. 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufeustures 

Wines 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Skins,  dressed,  and  skin  and  leather  manufiMtnres 

Clothmgand  sewn  underclothing 

Silver-plated  ware  and  Jewelry .• 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Wool  manufactures 

Flax  and  hemp  manufiMtures 

Table  fruits  and  almonds 

Fixed  pare  oils 

Card-board,  paper,  books,  and  engravings 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Silk  manufactures 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Potatoes  

Medicinal  fruits 

Semoules  and  Italian  paste 

Furniture - 

Perfumery 

FelthaU 

Cereals,  flour  and  wheat 

Other  articles 

Total 


Oeneral  ex- 

Special ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

$274,000 

$80,000 

235,000 

228,000 

181,000 

184.000 

151,000 

184,000 

142,000 

81,000 

141,900 

18.000 

111,000 

105,000 

110,000 

101,000 

79.000 

80,000 

60,000 

69.000 

55,000 

16.000 

42,000 

88,000 

84,000 

28,000 

26,000 

24,000 

24.000 

2,000 

21,000 

21.000 

20,000 

20.000 

19,000 

9,000 

17,000 

16,000 

17,000 

17,000 

17.000 

16,000 

14,000 

13,000 

12.000 

185.000 

170,000 

1,987.000 

1,851,000 
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Of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Yeuezaela,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1881,  viz,  ^6,602,000,  coffee  amounted  to  $5,160,000.  The  free 
goodsamounted  to  $6,503,000,  leaving  only  $100,000  on  which  duties  were 
collected.  Outside  of  coffee,  barks,  hides,  skins,  cacao,  and  balsam  co- 
paiba constituted  the  principal  articles  imported. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  manufact- 
ures exported  from  the  principal  countries  to  Venezuela  : 


Articles. 


Cotton  manwfactareB 

Umb  mMmtectares 

Woolen  manofactares 

lNii,and  manafacturesof ■ 

Bftrdirere  and  cnUcry 

MieUneiy  and  noill-work 

L««tb«r,  and  manafiActuTea  of 


Total  principal  maoufkctares 
Ajl  other  artielee.,. 


Total  exports. 


a 

m 

a 
i 


$1,  477, 000 

152,000 

104.000 

77,000 

50,000 

13,000 


1, 873, 000 
250,000 


! 


o 

I 

B 


1274.000 

79,000 

110,000 

34,000 

161,000 


648,000 
1,339,000 


9,123.000       1,287,000 


1 


a 


$186,000 


69,000 

23,617 

148,000 

7,286 


384,766 
2. 385, 234 


2, 770, 000 


Omitting  our  competition  in  the  trade  in  woolen  and  linen  goods,  in 
which  lines  we  can  scarcely  be  called  exporters,  we  fall  behind  only 
io  cotton  manufactures.  The  exports  of  British  cottons  to  Venezuela 
amount  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  sales  of  British  goods 
thereto,  while  our  sales  of  similar  goods  thereto  do  not  amount  to  one- 
twentieth  of  our  trade  therewith. 

Outside  of  a  few  specialties,  in  which  we  should  partake  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  we  do,  our  trade  with  Venezuela  is  comparatively 
favorable,  the  exports  from  England  and  France  falling  off,  year  after 
year,  until,  as  shown  above,  we  lead  them  very  considerably.  In  the 
matter  of  imports  from  Venezuela  we  also  lead  any  other  country. 

With  all  this  favorable  showing,  our  trade  with  the  republic  should 
be  much  more  than  it  is.  Our  exports  should  be  double  their  present 
volume,  and  our  imports  therefrom  can  be  very  largely  increased.  Thus 
our  shipping  carrying  our  products  thither  can  always  rely  on  return 
esTgoeSj  which  is  an  important  point  in  international  trade. 

The  means  to  be  employed  to  increase  our  trade  in  Venezuela  will 
apply  to  all  South  America,  viz,  accommodating  the  tastes  and  wants 
of  the  consumers,  selling  our  manufactures  on  terms  as  favorable  as 
those  given  by  European  dealers,  and  keeping  up  a  steady  but  no  undue 
pressure  of  our  products  on  the  markets—reaching  the  same  through 
American  or  first-class  Venezuelan  houses. 

The  British  consul  at  Caracas,  in  a  report  to  his  government  written 
a  few  years  back,  wrote  as  follows  concerning  American  cottons,  which 
shows  that  even  then  their  quality  was  fully  appreciated ;  and  although 
a  oomparatively.large  increase  in  the  consumption  thereof  has  taken 
place,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  manufacturers  have  not  pushed  the 
trade  as  vigorously  as  the  opening  in  the  market  justified : 

Although  the  imports  into  Venezuela  from  England  exceed  those  from  any  other 
country  to  an  amount  much  more  considerable  than  that  set  down  under  the  head  of 
England  [this  has  changed  since  j,  since  a  larffe  portion  of  the  goods  set  down  to 
Ckrmany  consist  of  English  goods  snipped  from  Hamburg,  it  is  a  subject  for  conjecture 
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whether  the  efforts  of  United  States  mauafacturers,  demonstrated  by  the  arrival  ot 
several  energetic  aj|;ents  and  a  profuse  circulation  of  samples,  may  not,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  diminish  in  Venezuela,  as  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  pre-eminence  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  English  manufacturers — even  in  regard  to  cotton  fabrics  and  other  articles 
hitherto  almost  universally  supplied  from  England.  Indeed,  as  I  am  informed  by 
competent  persons,  a  large  demand  has  already  been  created  for  brown  and  white  cot- 
ton shirtings,  T-cloths,  madapolams,  brown  and  colored  cotton  drills,  &c.,  of  United 
States  manufacture.  Brown  and  white  shirtings  of  that  manufacture  are  very  gener- 
ally esteemed  superior  to  those  of  English  manufacture,  since,  according  to  very  gen- 
eral supposition,  no  admixture  of  superior  with  inferior  qualities  of  the  raw  material, 
such  as  is  carried  on  in  England,  need  be  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  where  inferior 
qualities  are  rarely  produced.  Printed  goods  of  United  States  manufacture,  as  I  am 
informed,  are  still  considered  in  Venezuela  generally  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  English 
in  ^oint  of  style  and  of  the  tast«  displayed  in  regard  to  patterns  and  colors ;  but  the 
assimilation  to  a  French  standard  in  this  respect,  reported  here  to  be  assiduously  aimed 
at  in  the  United  States,  may  speedily  cause  a  revulsion  of  ideas. 

Consul  Dalton,  of  Giuda<d,  Bolivia,  in  his  report  upon  our  trade  with 
that  district,  writes  as  follows : 

In  regard  to  the  total  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  correct  figures,  although  New  York  is  the  only  port  from  which 
the  introductions  are  made,  but  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  value  of  imports  do 
not  fall  short  of  $500,000  per  annum.  They  chiefly  consist  in  mining  machinery  and 
supplies,  breadstuffs,  and  general  American  provisions.  About  double  that  amount 
is  annually  imported  from  Europe,  through  the  British  island  of  Trinidad,  in  all  kinds 
of  dry  goods  and  other  articles  of  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
manufacture.  This  trade  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  regular  steam  com- 
munication carried  on  between  this  port  and  that  island  with  American -built  boats, 
by  which  the  line  was  established  in  1869,  and  which  still  continue  to  ply  for  account 
of  an  American  company.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  over  Trinidad  are  not 
of  much  consideration,  and  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $50,000  for  the  last  year. 

Consul  Pluraacher,  of  Maracaibo,  gives  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
import  trade  of  bis  district: 

The  imports  consist  mainly  of  dry  goods,  mostly  imported  from  Europe.  If  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  would  adapt  their  ^^ modus  operandi^'  to  that  of  the  European  mer- 
chants in  trading  with  this  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dry-goods  trade  would 
soon  be  under  our  control.  We  further  import  sugar,  rice,  and  many  articles  for 
household  use,  but  chiefly  from  England.  Petroleum  and  flour  are  imported  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  latter  is  generally  of  the  most  inferior  quality.  Most  of  the 
cutlery  goods  are  imported  from  England  and  Germany.  Furniture  and  canned  goods 
from  the  United  States  have  of  late  made  their  appearance,  and  a  great  trade  could  be 
opened  if  prime  qualities  were  brought  in  the  market. 

France  imports  most  of  the  wines  and  brandies;  Spain  also  sends  a  large  quantity 
of  Malaga  wine  to  this  port,  which  chiefly  goes  to  the  interior.  The  import  duties 
on  wines  having  been  greatly  reduced,  g(y)d  profits  might  be  realized  with  the  wines 
and  brandies  ofCalifornia  if  our  -merchants  at  home  would  pay  some  attention  to  this 
trade.  During  the  last  month  coal  for  the  use  of  the  steamers  has  been  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  small  quantities,  but  has  given  fair  returns. 

In  regard  to  the  primary  question  of  direct  steam  communication  with 
Venezuela,  the  following  interesting  extract  from  a  report  by  the  British 
vice-consul  at  Maracaibo  shows  that  we  are  altogether  indebted  to  the 
British  flag  for  our  carrying  trade  with  that  port: 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,-Limited,  of  Liverpool, 
have  been  running  regularly  two  steamers  between  this  port  and  New  York,  and  the 
carrying  trade  from  here  to  the  United  States  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  Brit- 
ish vessels,  the  American  flag  being  seldom  seen  in  these  waters. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BRITISH  OriANA. 

The  latest  official  returns  give  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  colony 
as  follows:  Imports,  1 10,450,000 ;  exports,  $13,200,000. 

The  principal  imports  into  British  Guiana  areas  follows:  Flour,  from 
125,000  to  135,000  barrels  annually,  chiefly  from  the  United  States ;  ma- 
chinery, $400,000  to  $600,000  annually,  principally  from  Great,  Britain ; 
manure,  about  $500,000  annually,  principally  from  Great  Britain ;  rice, 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  annually,  principally  from  British  colonies; 
coal,  dried  fish,  oils,  pork,  staves,  butter,  bread,  beef,  hams,  lard,  opium, 
potatoes,  soaps,  brandy,  gin,  tobacco  (manufactured),  wine,  bricks,  cheese, 
wood  hoops,  lime,  lumber,  paints,  snooks,  matches,  &c. 

Of  the  exports,  raw  sugar  amounts  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  rum  coming  next,  amounting  to  $1,200,000,  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  molasses,  cacao,  &c.,  and  foreign  articles  re-exported. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Guiana  is  as  follows :  Imports  from 
Guiana,  $10,300,000;  exports  thereto,  $4,200^000. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  British  Guiana,  $2,424,000 ;  ex- 
ports thereto,  $1,723,000. 

The  principal  import  from  Guiana  into  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  is  sugar;  to  the  former  about  149,000,000  pounds,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter 47,822,000  pounds,  leaving  less  than  $50,000  worth  of  all  other  im- 
ports hither. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rice,  are  received  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  following  statement  will  show  the  relative  values  of  the  principal 
manufactures  of  both  countries  exported  thither: 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  British  Guiana, 


ArtideB. 


Cotton  mannfWctares 

Apparel  and  haberdashery. . . . 

Coals,  cinder,  and  fael 

Machinery 

Hanaro 

Iron,  wronffht  and  anwrought 

Beer  and  ale 

Grain,  meal' and  flour 

Dmffs  and  medicines 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Glassware 

Hats  of  all  sorts 

Leather,  and  mannfaotares  of. . 

Linen 

Soap 

Wood  manufactures 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 


British. 


$670,000 

284,000 

225.000 

240,000 

370,000 

230.000 

104,000 

19,000 

68,000 

31,000 

63,000 

40.000 

39.000 

144,000 

60.000 

63,000 

35,000 

85,000 

786.000 


American. 


Total  British  and  American 
Foreign  goods 


3,556,000 
644,000 


Grand  total !    4,200,000 


$18,686 

228 

1.705 

4.500 


71,153 

1,224 

805.000 

3,513 

26 

1,283 

2,728 

341 

17,878 


6,000 
130,000 


618.235 


1,682.000 
41,000 


1,723.000 


Omitting  flour  and  meal  from  the  foi^^^^^^S  statement,  the  compara- 
tive meagerness  of  American  matiijfactures  is  painfully  evident.  It  is 
true  that  the  list  shows  the  princiij  «  Rritish  manufactures,  and  that  iu 
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the  articles  of  woolens  and  linens  we  can  hardly  claim  to  be  exporters; 
yet  when  all  these  allowances  are  granted,  our  showing  is  still  almost 
nnaccoantably  small.  In  cotton  manufactures  this  is  especially  the  case. 
The  annual  imports  of  British  Honduras  are  only  about  one-ninth  of  the 
value  of  the  ImportB  of  British  Guiana,  and  y^et  our  exports  of  cotton 
goods  thereto  amount  to  over  four  times  our  exports  to  Guiana. 

In  addition  to  cotton  manufactures,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  our  exports  to  British  Guiana  of  wearing  apparel,  dSachinery,  iron 
and  steel  (wrought  and  un wrought),  ale  and  beer,  drugs  and  medicines, 
earthen  and  china  wares,  hardware  and  cutlery,  glassware,  hats  and 
bounets,  leather  and  manufactures  of,  soap,  and  various  other  manu- 
feM^tures  could  not  be  increased  to  respectable  proportions.  Our  ex- 
ports of  breadstufis  and  provisions  are  probably  as  large  as  the  market 
demands,  for  British  Guiana  relies  upon  the  United  States  for  the  greater 
portion  of  her  supplies  in  this  regard,  but  our  manufacturers  should  take 
more  direct  interest  in  properly  presenting  their  wares  to  the  attention 
of  the  colony. 

FOREIGN  COAIMERCE  OF  DUTCH  OUIANA. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 
Imports,  $1,500,000;  exports,  $1,300,000. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  colony  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cacao^ 
c«tton-seed,  and  cocoanuts. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  breadstuffs,  provisions,  and  petro- 
leani ;  and  limited  amounts  of  manufactures,  such  as  cotton  goods,  cloth 
ing,  ironware,  machinery,  &c. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  carried 
on  vi'ith  Holland,  the  United  States,  England,  and  British  Guiana  and 
West  Indies. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  with  the 
priDcipal  countries  during  the  year  1880-'81 : 

Exports  to  Dutch  Guiana, 


From — 


HoOuid 

Great  BriUio 
Umted  States 

Total... 


Value. 


$687,  OOa 
260,000 
289,00(V 


1, 236,  OOa 


Imports  from  Dutch  Guiana. 


I 


Into —  I  Yalne. 

RolUnid I  $285. 000 

Great  Britain I      491.000 

ITiiited  Statee i      402,000 

I 

To*al l,178,00O 

I 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Dutch 
Guiana  exceed  those  from  Great  Britain  by  $29,000.  In  the  articles 
eomprised  under  the  heading  of  "  breadstuffs  and  provisions,"  the  United 
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States  has  a  leading  position.  In  the  matter  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
manufactures,  the  following  shows  the  relative  trade  in  British  and 
American  goods:  British  cottons  exported  to  the  colony,  $92,000;  Amer- 
ican cottons  exported  thither,  $1,733;  British  iron,  and  manufactures 
of,  $25,000;  American  iron,  and  manufactures  of,  $2,101;  British  ap- 
parel and  haberdashery,  $25,000 ;  American,  $46. 

It  may  be  asserted  in  a  general  way  that  while  our  trade,  in  bulk, 
with  Dutch  Gtiiana  is  comparatively  satisfactory,  there  is  room  for  an 
enlargement  thereof  in  almost  every  article  of  manufacture  consumtsd 
in  the  colony,  and  the  assurance  of  a  fixed  trade  in  breadstuffs,  provis- 
ions, kerosene,  &c.,  should  act  as  a  subsidiary  medium  for  the  intro- 
duction of  our  finer  products. 

FOREIGN  COIIIMERCE  OF  FRElf CH  OriANA. 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  statistics  from  French  Guiana,  the  fol-. 
lowing  estimate  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  based  upon  the  recent 
returns  of  the  several  countries  trading  therewith:  Imports  into  Pi^ench 
Ouiana,  $1,500,000 ;  exports  therefrom,  $1,100,000,  of  which  native  gold 
constitutes  the  greater  part,  it  being  doubtful  whether  the  exports  of 
all  other  articles  amount  to  $200,000. 

The  following  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  principal  countries 
to  French  Guiana  during  the  year  1880-^81:  From  France,  $1,332,000; 
from  the  United  States,  $107,000;  from  Great  Britain,  $22,000. 

Of  the  exports  from  French  Guiana,  France  and  its  dependencies 
receive  more  than  nine-tenths ;  Gre&t  Britain  receives  nothing  there- 
from, and  the  United  States  only  a  little  over  $3,000. 

The  principal  imports  into  French  Guiana  are  as  follows:  Beverages, 
groceries,  cotton  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  confectionery,  dried  pro- 
visions, salted  meats,  preserved  meats,  hardware,  carriages,  harness, 
matches,  drugs,  chairs,  silks,  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  oats,  hay, 
bran,  &c. 

Any  effort  for  an  increase  in  our  trade  with  French  Guiana  must  be 
only  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  our  trade  with  the 
entire  northeast  coast  of  South  America,  for  a  well-directed  commerce 
takes  the  smallest  port  or  colony  into  account  in  its  consideration  of  a 
perfect  whole. 

As  the  three  Guianas — British,  Dutch,  and  French — ^may  be  considered 
a  unit  in  our  commercial  relations  therewith,  the  following  statement 
of  their  total  trade  and  the  trade  of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  therewith,  will  enable  our  merchants  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  same  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  ail  South  America. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Guianas  is  as  follows:  Imports,  $13,550,000, 
of  which  Great  Britain  supplies  $4,482,000;  France,  $1,332,000;  and 
the  United  States,  $2,119,000.  Exports,  $15,600,000,  of  which  Great 
Britain  receives  $10,791,000;  the  United  States,  $2,826,000;  and  France, 
$1,332,000. 

THE  FOREIGN  COMHIERCE  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  many  interesting  reports  received  from  our  consular  representa- 
tives in  Brazil  fail,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  procuring  the  necessary 
data,  to  give  statistics  covering  the  total  trade  of  the  country. 

The  latest  trade  returns  for  the  eiUP^^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  y®*^  1878,  viz,  im- 
ports, $77,316,000 ;  exports,  tSTj^a^  000.    The  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  at 
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'present,  especiaUy  the  export  trade,  shows  a  large  advance  upon  these 
figures,  for  the  imports  therefrom  into  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  alone,  daring  the  year  1880-'81,  amounted  to  $94,106,000, 
while  the  exports  from  these  three  countries  thereto,  during  the  same 
period,  amounted  to  $61,450,000. 

The  closest  analysis  which  can  be  made,  from  available  statistics,  of 
the  trade  of  Brazil  gives  the  following  results: 

Staiewient  ikawing  the  (egtimnted)  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  during  the  year  1880-^81. 


Countries. 


Imports.    I      Exports. 


OrestBritsin $88. 607. 000 

Frsoee '  *18.64«.000 

OermsiiT 10,000,000 

UDited8Ute8 9,200,000 

Poctugal I  6,000,000 

Belsiom i  5,000,000 

Fragnar '  8.000,000 

ArzeDthke  Kepablic I  2,600,000 

AU  other  countries '  5,000,000 


;  $25,588,000 
t  *15.78l,000 
12, 000. 000 
,  48.882,000 
2.500.000 
'  4, 500, 000 
'  Not  known. 
'  Kot  known. 
I       10.400.000 


ToUltr»de. 


06,955,000  i      no,  106,000   « 


*  These  MDOiints  represent  the  "general"  imports  and  exports.  The  "special"  Imports  amounted 
to  $14,713,000,  and  the  "special"  exports  to  $10,119,000,  leaviug  nearly  $4,000,000  in  the  imports  and 
^6<2,00IMn  the  exports  to  be  dividea  among  other  countries. 

While  the  exports  from  the  United  States,  as  above  given,  show 
an  increase  on  those  of  the  preceding  year  of  about  $700,000,  they  are 
certainly  very  unsatisfactory  when  compared  with  those  from  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  our  purchases  from  Bra- 
zil amount  t'O  almost  as  much  as  the  combined  purchases  of  the  three 
coantries  just  named. 

The  following  statements  show  the  principal  articles  which  enter  into 
the  French  and  British  trade  with  Brazil : 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Brazil. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Caostcbouc. 

Cocoa 

Co#n 


Cotton,  raw 

nmjCB,  naennmerated 

Dre-otufb.  for  tanning 

I>7'e-wood,  anenumerated 

T^aiiaaoeoas  substances 

Hair  (horse) 

Hides,  undressed i. 

Horat  and  hoofs 

Ufngbas 

Knts  and  kernels,  Slc 

Skins: 

Sheep,  undressed 

other  sorts 

Rocar.  nnieflned 

Tidlow  and  stearine 

Tobarco: 

tTnnsaaiisctttred 

Iffaawfartnred.  and  cigars — 

Wood,  fQinitnre,  hard«  Ste 

WooL  eheeps' and  lambs* 

AH  otb«r  articles 


$243. 

5,256, 

122, 

4,223, 

2,079, 

44, 

11. 

H, 

14, 

7. 

1,4«7, 

34, 

122. 

166, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total 


59,000 
8.219.000  , 
146,000  ; 

3.000  ' 

10,000  < 

50,000  I 

500  i 

767,000  I 


$264,000 

6, 300. 000 

83,000 

4, 785, 000 

3.192,000 

83,000 

9,000 

16,000 

15,000 

17,000 

1.600,000 

49,000 

117,000 

428,000 

3,000 

49,000 

7,  350.  000 

44,<KK) 

.2,000 

15,000 

83,000 

1,000 

1,058,000 


28, 085, 000  •    25,  563, 000 
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Esq^ts  from  Great  Britain  to  Bragil, 


Articlea. 


BIUTISH  GOODS. 

Alkali 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Beer  and  ale 

Batter 

Coal,  cinders,  and  Aiel 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

At  valne 

Drugs  and  medicinal  preparations 

Karwen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Jute  manuibctares 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linens: 

By  the  ya«l 

At  value 

Machinery : 

Steam  engines 

AH  other 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper^  wrought  and  not 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Oil-seed 

Painters'  colors  and  materials 

Silk  manufactures 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

tTmbrellas  and  parasols 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

At  value    

All  other  articles 

Total  British 

FOREIGN  GOODS. 

flutter 

Cheese 

Cordage  and  twine 

Com,  maize,  &o 

Cotton  manufactures 

Hats,  bonnets,  &c 

Rice 

Spices: 

Pepper 

Unenumerated 

Spirits,  brandy 

Tar 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufiactured 

Manufactured 

Wine 

Wood-saws ^ 

Woolens 

A  U  other  articles 

Total  foreign ^ 

Total  British  and  foreign  prodnots 


1879. 


1880. 


998,000 

$108,000 

336,000 

302,000 

258,000 

311.000 

311,000 

350.000 

44,000 

34,000 

816,000 

948,000 

12, 830, 000 

15, 785. 000 

826,000 

1, 225, 000 

195,000 

205.000 

530,000 

544,000 

117,000 

141,000 

1, 118, 000 

1,336,000 

331,000 

789.000 

632,000 

739,000 

705,000 

637,000 

34,000 

49,000 

438,000 

544,000 

559,000 

821,000 

2,944,000 

2, 318, 000 

248,000 

253,000 

122,000 

127.000 

136,000 

170,000 

146.000 

161, 000 

59,000 

54,000 

59,000 

200,000 

68,000 

68,000 

'  1,725,000 

152,000 

1, 793, 000 

1,802,000 

122,000 

2,882,000 

2i,  630,  000 

32, 475, 000 

170. 000 

83,000 

3,000 

30,000 

3,000 

1,000 

768.000 

132,000 

122,000 

2,000 

5,000 

2.000 

850,000 

15,000 

10,000 

4,000 

122,000 

25. 000 

15,000 

5,000 

161, 000 

7,000 

9,000 

25,000 

10,000 

5,000 

197,000 

10,000 
6.000 

34,000 

3.000 

4,000 

256,000 

1,462,000         1,132,000 


29, 092, 000  ;    33, 607, 000 
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Imparts  into  France  from  Brazil,  1880. 


Artloles. 


CotFee..v 

Baw  bides 

Caeao 

Tobacco  (anmaiiafiactared) 

Sng»r.  crude 

Woods,  exotic 

India  rubber  and  gatta-percha  (orade) . 

Horns,  enide 

Fecalas,  exotic 

Horae-bair,  raw..... 

Heat,  salt 

Knts  and  peanata 

CoUron,  raw......... 

Vax,  crude '. 

Cinchona  bark 

Broen-faeather,  anmanulkctared 

Bonea 

Copper  and  braaa  in  aorap 

Cocoa  nuts,  and  othera,  ror  earring .... 

Boots,  medicinal 

Wbatebone 

Wool,  raw 

FsaUura,  ornamental 

Oiberarticlea 


General  im- 
porte. 


Total 


$10, 102. 

2,203, 

1, 439, 

563, 

312, 

278, 

253, 

122, 

92. 

75, 

62, 

47, 

34, 

23. 

13» 

13, 

13. 

12, 

11, 
10. 

10, 
8, 
8. 

«3. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$4, 838, 000 

2,200,000 

1, 486, 000 

232,000 

317,000 

875,000 

261,000 

122.000 

98,000 

75,000 

14,000 

47,000 

34,000 

11,000 

13,000 

7,000 

13.000 

12,000 

11,000 

10,000 

4,000 

8,000 

4,000 

87,000 


15, 766, 000  10, 119, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Braeilj  1880. 


Articles. 


Msnnfactarea  in  akin  and  leather 

Clocblagand  nnderolotbing.  sewn 

Jewelry,  and  fcold,  allver,  and  platinum  plate 

Woolen  manufaotnrea 

Salted  batter , 

Cotton  msauCMStarea 

Mercery  and  bnttona 

Wbies r 

Hide«,  dressed 

SQk  msnufaetarea 

Bookiy  paper,  and  atationery 

PRfAsted  medlelu  ea 

TooU  sod  metal  manoAictnres 

Straw  bats 

Flsx  and  hemp  mannfactnres 

Pottery,  |Ela«a,  and  crystal 

Xacbines  and  mach  inery 

FeitbaU 

Perftmiery , 

Toys,&e 

Fnrnitare.     

Snsiad  instruments 

Mailnery  and  artificial  flowers 

Pieserved  ftsh,  in  oil 

Jewelry,  other  than  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 

Cloeka  and  watches        

Bnadiea,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Cosl   

Pocatora 

Piiiiits  and  colors 

Table  firnits  and  almonds    

BaiMinx  materials 

Marine  sad  other  Sfl^t 

PMasohaadambrellas  

dire  oil 

Cheese 

<)xldeorxino 

Optical  and  other  inatmments 

Featiiert,  omamentid 

CaadlMMid  stearic  add 

Iran,  iteel,  and  oast  iron 

ThresdT: 

Arms 

Hovae-bair,  crude !..!!. i!.llll.''!ll.."!"i!.i] 

AB  other  articles 

Total 


General  ex- 
ports. 


$3, 093, 000 

1,867.000 

1, 771, 000 

1,009,000 

1, 195, 000 

1, 083. 000 

1, 079, 000 

1. 042, 000 

627,000 

429,000 

418,000 

368.000 

337,000 

336, 000 

265,000 

233,000 

211,000 

210,000 

179.000 

163,000 

139,000 

128,000 

117,000 

112,  000 

111.  000 

102,000 

93,000 

88,000 

75,000 

55,000 

52,000 

44,000 

41.000 

39,000 

37,000 

34,000 

33, 000 

32,000 

32,000 

81,000 

31,000 

28,000 

27,000 

26,000 

626^000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$3,004,000 

1, 817, 000 

469.000 

1, 3.'»,  000 

1, 188, 000 

317,000 

1, 033. 000 

1, 016, 000 

596,000 

55,000 

375,000 

367,000 

249.000 

809,000 

119.000 

216,000 

118,000 

194,000 

176,000 

145,000 

187,000 

123,000 

116,000 

95,000 

83,000 

26,000 

90,000 

18,000 

75,000 

53,000 

60.000 

43,000 

39,000 

88,000 

8,000 

3.000 

33,000 

30,000 

32,000 

9,000 

8,000 

17,000 

1,000 

16.000 

453,000 


18,648,000 


14,718,000 
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Of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Brazil  during  the 
year  1881  ($52,782,000),  free  goods  amounted  to  $44,457,608,  viz,  coffee, 
$35,608,000 ;  India  rubber,  $5.950,000 ;  hides,  $1,875,000 ;  cocoa,  chem- 
icals, drugs,  dyes,  medicinal  Dark,  hair  of  all  kinds,  woods,  &c.  The 
import  of  brown  sugar,  $8,144,000,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  dutiable 
goods. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  during  the 
year  under  review  consisted  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  which 
amounted  to  about  $5,200,000,  of  which  flour  amounted  to  $4,393,000, 
lard  to  $547,000,  and  butter  to  $100,000. 

Of  the  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  States  cottons  amounted 
to  $660,746,  a  decrease  of  $27,000  from  the  preceding  year.  Th'e  fol- 
lowing statement  will  show  at  a  glance  the  insignificant  place  which  our 
cotton  manufactures  hold  in  Brazilian  trade : 

Exports  of  British  and  Jmerloan  cottons  to  Brazil  during  the  year  188(M81. 


Qaantlty. 


Value. 


Desciiptioxi. 

British. 

1 
Amerioan.         British. 

American. 

FliUii piece  gomlB yards.. 

Printed  piece  goods ...do — 

All  other 

104, 858,  300 
128, 252, 000 

2, 820, 925 
3, 571, 029 

$5, 929, 000 
9, 858,  000 
1, 395, 000 

$275,906 

371, 2b& 

18,581 

Total 

23^,110,300 

6,301,964 

17, 182, 000 

660,746 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  exports  of  British 
cottons  to  Brazil  ai^  as  37  yards  to  1,  and  as  $27  to  $1  of  ilmerican. 

The  average  price  per  yard  of  British  and  American  cottons,  as  given 
in  official  returns,  exported  to  Brazil  as  above,  was  as  follows : 

British. — Plain  piece  goods,  5.65  cents ;  printed  pieee  goods,  deduct* 
ing  the  mixed  goods  therefrom,  7.59  cents. 

America/a. — ^Plain  piece  goods,  9.78  cents ;  printed,  10.39  cents. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  manufactures  consumed  in  Brazil  are  of  inferior  qual- 
ity— that  is,  low-priced  goods — and  that  the  American  manufacturers 
make  no  very  serious  efforts  to  compete  with  the  British  in  price,  but 
trust  to  the  superiority  of  their  goods  to  work  their  way  in  that  market. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  high-priced  cottons,  no  matter  how  superior 
they  may  be,  will  never  have  more  than  a  limited  sale  in  Brazil.  Our 
manufacturers,  therefore,  if  they  hope  to  run  up  their  trade  in  that 
country  to  the  "  millions,"  as  they  must  eventually  do,  must  accommo- 
date the  tastes  and  buying  capacity  of  the  consumers.  The  British 
manufacturers  have  gauged  the  wants  of  the  various  markets,  and  get 
up  their  goods  to  suit  all  requirements,  from  the  chea])  plain  cottons 
worth  4J  cents  per  yard  for  West  Africa,  to  the  hi^h  grade  of  plain 
goods  worth  9.59  cents  per  yard  exported  to  Australasia,  and  from  the 
low-priced  prints  at  6.52  cents  for  Bombay  and  Scinde,  to  the  high  print 
goods  for  the  United  States  worth  11.25  cents.  The  British  plain  piece 
goods  exported  to  Brazil  must  be  of  the  same  grade  of  goods  as  those 
exported  to  China,  the  price  of  the  latter  averaging  5.26  cents  per  yard, 
the  goods  shipped  to  Brazil  averaging  5.65  cents.  Whether  the  latter 
are  ^ulterated  to  the  same  extent  as  the  goods  manufactured  for  the 
Chinese  market,  I  am  unable  to  say 

According  to  Canadian  returns,  tW  a  uaerican  cottons  imported  into  the 
dominion — and  being"  so  imported  {^^  guaranty  of  their  good  quality — 
cost  less  than  the  cotton^  joiporten      )^  Great  Britain,  viz,  plain  piece 
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goods  6|  cents  per  yard,  and  printed  goods  a  fraction  over  7  cents.  If 
oar  mannfactnrers  would  send  goods  at  these  figures  into  the  Brazilian 
market,  the  goods  being  suitable  in  all  things  else,  they  could  undoubt- 
edly increase  their  trade  in  that  country  to  something  like  the  proper- 
tioDS  it  should  assume. 

The  principal  American  manufactures  exported  to  Brazil  are,  iron 
manufactures,  $604,000;  steel  manufactures,  $192,000;  railroad  cars, 
$155,0005  drugs  and  medicines,  $145,000;  paper  and  stationery,  soaps, 
cordage,  p^lassware,  jewelry,  lamps,  leather  goods,  mathematical  and 
musical  instruments,  perfumery,  plated  ware,  scales  and  balances,  sew- 
iug  machines,  tinware,  trunks  and  valises,  wood  and  manufactures  of,  &c. 

Brazil,  irom  its  geographical  position,  irrespective  of  the  imx>ortance 
of  its  trade  and  the  promising  enlargement  thereof  year  after  year,  has 
been  justly  styled  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  South  America.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  the  empire  at  present  constitute  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  all  South  America.  This  trade  is  con- 
ducted through  the  following  i>orts,  the  estimates  therefor  being  based 
upon  the  latest  and  most  available  returns : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Brazil  hy  principal  ports. 


Porte. 


ImiKirts.  EzportD. 


liode Janeiro l    $48,800, 

Penambfuoo '     12,600, 

Bihk II 


Kb  Gmide  do  Sal 

PlM» 

Muubao 

But  Paolo 

FknhOia 

Ceara 


400, 
6,000, 
5,000, 
3,000, 
3,000, 
1.200, 
1,600, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$66,500,000 

11,500,000 

10,500,000 

11, 000, 000 

9,500,000 

3, 200, 000 

11, 000,000 

1,400,000 

1, 500, 000 


Total  principal  ports 93,500,000 

All  other  porta 2,455,000 


Total  trade  of  Braail i      95,956,000 


116, 100, 000 
3,006,000 


119,106,000 


Appreciating  the  importance  of  securing  a  controlling  influence  in 
Brazilian  trade,  the  principal  countries  of  Europe — ^England,  France,  and 
Germany  in  particular — ^have  made  the  Brazilian  market  a  special  study, 
bringing  to  bear  thereupon  fine  business  ability,  large  capital,  a  spirit 
which  accommodates  itself  to  the  usages  and  tastes  of  the  country, 
loonding  off  the  whole  with  direct  and  frequent  steam  communication. 

During  the  year  1880,  according  to  the  rei)ort  of  Gonsul-Oeneral 
Adamson,  there  entered  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  484  steamships,  of 
7S6,100  tons,  under  the  following  flags : 


Flags. 


Number. 


Britiab. 
Genua 

3S 

Total 


208 
110 
80 
36 
18 
1 
13 


484 


Tons. 


310, 422 

208,349 

148,008 

45, 418 

20,102 

380 

44,421 


786,100 


Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  only  American  line  of  steamers  plying 
between  the  United  States  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  which  is  represented 
in  the  foregoing  statement,  the  American  flag  is  unrepresented  in  the 
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merchant  steam  marine  engaged  in  Brazilian  trade.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  this  regard,  wholly  indebted  to  foreign  companies,  principally  British, 
for  the  facilities  afiforded  us  in  onr  commercial  intercourse  with  South 
America.  When,  however,  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  these 
steamers,  as  a  general  rule,  carry  European  manufactures  to  Brazil, 
bring  Brazilian  coffee  and  other  products  to  the  United  States,  and  then 
load  up  with  American  breadstuffs  and  provisions  for  Europe — repeat- 
ing this  same  discriminating  round  of  trips — it  may  naturally  be  inferred 
that  our  export  trade  to  Brazil  is  not  likely  to  receive  much  impetus 
from  the  steam-carrying  facilities  afforded. 

As  a  result  of  the  masterly  trade  maneuvers  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  imports  of  Brazil  are  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  while  of  the  imports  of  manufactures  all,  save  those  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  not  amounting  to  over  $2,000,000,  are 
European.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  matter  of  exports,  as  before  re- 
ferred to,  we  take  nearly  as  much  as  England,  France,  and  Germany 
combined. 

In  regard  to  the  present  condition  ot  American  trade  in  Brazil,  and 
the  best  methods  for  the  enlargement  thereof,'  the  following  carefully- 
prepared  statement  from  Consul-General  Adamson's  report  is  herewith 
given : 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL  AND  THE  ENLARGEMENT  THEREOF. 

I 

t 

American  manafacturers,  as  a  rule,  know  very  little  about  Brazilian  markets.  In 
many  articles  of  American  manufacture  the  trade  with  Brazil  has  been  steadily  and 
healthfully  increasing  during  the  last  decade.  Americans  have  had  a  fair  opening  for 
their  ^oods  in  all  BraziUan  cities,  and  the  prospects  for  continued  growth  of  our  trade 
are  fairly  encouraging. 

Among  the  mistakes  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  American  trade  with  Brazil 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  idea  that  Brazil  is  a  new  country ,  when,  in  fact,  as  already 
shown,  it  is  older  as  to  settlement  and  commercial  relations  than  our  own  country. 

Until  the  present  century  most  of  the  Brazilian  trade  was  with  Portugal,  and 
through  that  country  with  England.  In  1807  the  Brazilian  ports  were  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  England,  as  the  friend  of  Portugal,  was  the  first  to  fre- 
quent them.  Since  that  time  England  has  always  been  the  pnncipal  ex^rter  to  Bra- 
zil, though  French  and  German  manufacturers  have  been  graduaUy  gaining  ground 
here. 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  century  we  have  sold  wheaten  flour  to  Brazil,  and  later 
on  have  done  a  ^ood  trade  in  lumber,  rosin,  cotton  driUings,  and  kerosene,  but  it  is 
only  since  our  diversified  manufacturing  interests  have  grown  to  be  of  commanding 
importance  that  we  have  entered  the  lists  to  compete  for  the  general  trade.  In  this 
sense  the  markets  of  Brazil  are  comparatively  new  to  us,  and  our  people  can  succeed 
in  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  by  studying  the  requirements  of  the  people,  by 
patient  perseverence,  and  by  fair  dealing. 

Some  remarkable  blunders  have  been  made,  such  as  sending  mowing  machines  to 
the  Amazonian  forests,  and  of  the  lesser  ones  mention  may  be  made  of  a  marble  dealer 
who  came  to  Brazil  with  a  large  stock  of  tombstones  and  monuments  bought  in  the 
United  States.  He  could  find  no  buyers  because  the  style  of  monuments  used  here  is 
entirely  different  from  those  in  vogue  in  the  United  States.  Another  party  came 
from  Saint  Louis  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  sell  hearses,  coffins,  and  other  funeral  goods, 
and  found  that  the  business  was  a  monopoly  of  the  great  hospital,  the  **  Santa  Casa 
da  Misericord i a." 

BraziUan  retail  buyers  are  eminently  conservative ;  having  become  accustomed  to 
a  certain  style  or  mark  of  goods,  they  are  very  slow  to  change  for  another,  even  though 
better  and  cheaper.  The  sellers  say  their  customers  know  the  article  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  buying  and  it  gives  the  vendor  no  trouble  to  make  the  sale.  Our  peo- 
ple who  grasp  so  eagerly  at  an  improved  article  and  cheapened  price,  find  it  difficult 
to  comprehend  Brazilian  conservatism  in  such  matters.  In  seeking  to  introduce 
American  manufactures  these  facts  should  be  kept  in  view  and  the  goods  should  be 
made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  tastes  of  the  buyer. 

An  instance  in  ^int  may  be  found  in  Aioetican  cotton  prints.  The  English  and 
French  goods,  which  have  so  long  held  tho  mai^l^^^f  are  put  up  in  pieces  of  a  certain 
length  and  breadth,  with  peculiar  finish,  ni|  /Hfferent  from  the  American  article,  and  as 
a  result  oar  sales  to  Brazil  in  that  line  it,***  ^  slowly. 
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American  traveliug  salbsmen  are  too  frequently  young  men  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Portuguese  language  and  who  are  dependent  on  their  sales  for  a  subsistence. 
Failing  to  secure  the  custom  of  large  and  safe  buyers,  they  make  sales  to  small  dealers 
who  will  not  pay  promptly,  and  from  whom  a  debt  cannot  be  collected  by  law  without 
extravagant  le^l  fees,  if  at  all. 

If  onr  manulactnrers  cannot  send  partners  or  salaried  agents  here  they  should  put 
their  business  in  the  hands  of  established  commission  merchants  who  know  the  mar- 
ket aAd  its  needs,  and  whose  command  of  the  language  enables  them  to  recommend 
the  goods  properly. 

Besides  the  active  competition  of  foreign  merchants,  there  are  many  other  impedi- 
ments, such  as  (1)  the  existence  of  monopolies,  officially  protected,  (2)  the  high  duties, 
frequent  revisions  of  the  tariff  and  arbitrary  ruling  as  to  same  by  custom-house  em- 
ploy^ (3)  the  varying  rates  of  exchange,  and  (4)  the  long  credits  w^hich  are  asked  by 
Brazilian  buyers. 

Against  all  these,  American  goods  can  only  push  their  way  slowly;  our  manufact- 
uren<,  to  gain  the  market,  must  be  content  to  sell  at  first  for  very  small  profits  or  with- 
out any  profit. 

When  a  new  demand  is  created,  or  when  goods  not  previously  sold  here  are  placed 
ou  the  market,  the  first  seller  has,  of  course,  the  advantage  over  others. 

The  case  of  American  stoves  may  be  cited;  ten  or  fitteen  years  ago  stoves  were 
hardly  known  in  Brazilian  houses ;  cooking  was  done  at  open  fires  or  in  imperfect 
brick  ranges.  When  American  stoves  were  placed  on  the  market  they  were  regarded 
a«  a  novelty,  but  for  several  years  they  commanded  only  a  small  sale.  '^  Now  that  their 
advantages  are  known,  their  sale  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  and  having  gained 
the  ground  are  likely  to  hold  it. 

American  soda,  lemon,  and  fancy  biscuits  have  improved  during  the  last  year  on 
their  former  bad  reputation,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  ship  only  supenor  goods  a  valua- 
ble business  in  that  line  may  be  had.  They  should  be  put  up  in  the  style  of  the  Brit- 
ish goods  of  Peek,  Freen  &  Co.,  but  should  bear  a  Portuguese  label  and  name  de- 
scriptive of  contents. 

American  canned  goods  are  gaining  faVor,  and  the  sales  might  be  increased  by 
marking  them  with  Porttiguese  names. 

Dried  apples  prepared  by  the  new  process  of  evaporation  have  taken  so  well  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  potatoes  put  up  in  same  style  might  sell  at  a  profit. 

American  butter  has  gained  a  bad  reputation  here,  and  will  only  sell  at  very  low 
prices.  The  ''Petersen^'  (Danish)  butter  is  deservedly  popular  here,  as  also  the 
''Insigny '^  brand.  This  is  one  of  the  articles  in  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  dairymen  will  try  to  do  so. 

American  cheese  is  seldom  seen  in  this  market,  and  in  this  also  we  should  make 
greater  efforts  to  compete  with  the  English  and  Flemish  article. 

There  is  a  large  consumption  here  of  a  very  imperfectly  prepared  and  unripened 
native  cheese  made  in  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes.  They  are  about  7  inches  in 
diameter  and  3  inches  thick.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  cheese  manu- 
facturers to  enter  this  mbrket  with  a  thoroughly  good  article,  made  in  a  distinctive 
fonOf  to  mark  it  as  American,  say  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  9  inches  in  height. 

American  locomotives,  railway  and  street  cars,  axles,  &c.,  have  a  well-established 
reputation ;  a^ate  enameled  ware  of  American  make  has  achieved  a  great  success, 
Mad  here  Brazilian  conservatism  operates  in  our  favor  for  English  and  French  goods 
made  under  the  same  patent  are  rejected  by  buyers  because  they  are  not  American. 

In  silver-plated  ware  we  are  gradually  making  a  reputation,  but  we  have  to  contend 
-with  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  French  goods  made  by  Christofiie,  a  prejudice 
which  is  fully  20  per  cent,  in  favor  of  that  market,  bat  which  can  be  overcome  by 
patience,  perseverance,  and  uniform  good  quality  of  every  article  bearing  a  certain 


Our  hand  and  horse  power  plantation  mills,  corn-shellers,  iron  pumps,  nails,  watches, 
clocks,  saddlery,  vaseline,  perfumeries,  &.C.,  are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground. 

American  table  cutlery  has  made  a  serious  inroad  ou  the  trade  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
sakl&i  are  increasing.  In  that  line  we  may  safely  claim  the  leading  posltiou.  Already 
Sheffield  has  sent  to  this  market  imitations  of  the  most  popular  styles  of  onr  table- 
cntieiy,  underselling  us  with  an  excellent-appearing  counterfeit,  which,  however, 
do«3e  not  stand  the  test  of  wear.  In  one  case  the  counterfeits  have  been  imitated  by 
a  atill  cheaper  American  ware,  but  this  example  should  not  be  ibllowed.  We  have' 
nuMl«  the  trade  on  the  merits  of  our  goods,  and  if  we  lower  the  standard  we  shall  lose 
ir  and  oar  reputation  also. 

FOBEION  COI9II9IERCE  OF  URUOrAV. 

The  latest  Uruguayan  official  returns  of  trade  cover  the  year  1S79 . 
The  latest  returns,  showing  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United.  States  with  Uruguay,  show  an  increase  as  compared  with  th  e 
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Uruguay aD  returns  for  the  above  year  of  $8,724,000.  Assumiug  that 
tiie  trade  with  all  other  countries  has  even  held  its  own  since  1879,  the 
following  may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate,  of  the  present  foreign  tra<le 
of  the  republic :  Imports,  $19,400,000 ;  exports,  $22,600,000.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  trade  is  effected  through  Montevideo. 

The  principal  trade  of  Uruguay  is  with  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  relations  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Uruguay, 


ArtioloB. 


BonoA 

Giuuio 

Hair,  horM 

Hidea,  undressed 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Heat,  preserved 

Skins  and  fars,  sheep,  seal. 

Skins  and  fars,  other 

Tallow  and  steanne 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs* 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


h 


$98. 000 
25, 000 
93,  000 

025,  OUO 
25, 000 

151,  000 
44,000 
39,000 

185,000 
15, 000 

108, 000 


Total 1,808,000 


Exports  from  the  United  KiTigdom  to  Uruguay. 


1880. 


$243,  OIH> 


73,000 
1,  652, 00« 

34,006 
370, 000 
146,  00» 

89.000 
593.000 
107, 000 

71,  OCH) 


3. 378,  OOO 


Articles. 


BRITISH  Q001>8. 


Apparel  and  harberdashery 

Beer  and  ale 

Coal,  cinders  and  fuel 

Cottons:' 

By  the  yard 

Atvalue 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  catlory,  unennmerated 

Leather,  wrou>;ht  and  not 

Linens,  by  yard 

Machinery  and  mill- work ». 

Hetal,  iron,  wrought  and  nnwrought 

Painters*  colors 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

At  valiio 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


$117,000  ' 

27.000  ! 

302,000  I 


Tot4il  Britiah  goods 4,4«>,000 


FOBKIOM  GOODS. 


Bice 

Tea 

Tobacco,  manufactured  and  not 

Wine 

Wood,  sawn 

All  other  articles 


123, 000 

18,000 

22,000 

8,000 


49,000 


Total 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 


219, 000 


4, 704, 000 


1880. 


$146, 000 

36,000 

350,000 


1,618,000 

2,  789, 000 

204.  000 

292,  000 

64.000 

54.000 

146,  000 

209. 000 

15,  000 

30.  OOO 

73,000 

127,  000 

64,000 

112,  000 

632,000 

948.  000 

38,000 

39,000 

627,000 

782,  000 

64.000 

83.  000 

494,  000 

714,000 

6,711,000 


59,000 

22,000 

11,000 

5,000 


69,000 


166,  OOO 


6,  877,  000 
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Importa  into  France  fnym  Uruguay  for  1880. 


ArUcles.                                                        I  General  im- 

Akw«d«w.  ports. 

-  r- 

Haw  UdM j  $2,  838,  000 

CotkMJ,  mw '  1, 797, 000 

Meat,  freeh • I  779,000 

Gk«« 421,000 

?e4therg,  oniamcntal 279, 000 

Horaei 181,000 

Mi'at.  salt 103,  000 

Btrae  btir,  nndrtsaaed 52, 000 

AJl  (ither  articles ,  67,  000 

TotaJ 6,517,000 

i 


Special   im- 
ports. 


«2, 827, 000 

1,  797,  000 

779,  000 

407,  000 

279,  000 

179,000 

103.000 

52,000 

75,000 


6, 498,  OOO 


Exports  from  France  to  Uruguay ^  1880. 


Article*. 


WiBM 

Wool  manuiacturea . 
Ctothinj! 


Took  and  metal  manu£actares    

Majiabetur^s  in  skina  and  leather. 

Btiodiei,  gpirita,  and  liquors 

8ojs» 

C<Atiin  maun  facta  ree 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Machinrs  and  roacbinerv 

PfirUT 


Silk  manufactures 

Statiouery 

?f  It  bats 


Mniicinea,  prepared 

Fidi  preserved  in  oil 

Tile*,  bricks.  &c 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 
Coal 


Jewelry  and  silversmitb  ^ork 

Perfumery 

Cutlery 


Toyt,  Ac 

Olive  od 

All  other  articles 


Total 


General  ex- 

Special  ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

$1,432,000 

$1, 430, 000 

5.58,  000 

452,  000 

361,000 

349.000 

293,  000 

96,000 

255,  000 

244.  (>0O 

194,000 

180,  000 

183,000 

188,000 

171,000 

80,  000 

141,000 

135,  000 

84,000 

69,000 

67,000 

66,000 

66.  000 

17,  000 

58, 000 

55,  000 

57,  000 

57,000 

50.  000 

.•iO.OOO 

49,  000 

48.000 

47.  000 

47.00a 

51.000 

49.000 

4U,  000 

39,000 

26,  OOO- 

36,000 

35,  000 

35,  000 

33,000 

35,  000 

31,000 

34.  000 

12,000 

394, 000 

323, 000 

4, 730,  000 

4,  072,  000 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Uruguay  during  the  fiscal 
year  1881  amounted  to  $4,165,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,200,000  from  the 
preceding  year.  The  principal  imports  from  Uruguay  were  hides  and 
Bkins,  $2,960,000;  wool,  $883,000;  and  hair,  $118,000.  The  principal 
decrease  herein  noted  occurred  in  hides  and  skins. 

The  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Uruguay  during  the 
year  under  review  amounted  to  $1,536,000;  the  exports  of  foreign  goods 
amouDted  to  $76,000,  making  a  total  export  of  $1,612,000.  Small  as 
these  exports  may  appear  in  comparison  with  England  and  France, 
they  show  an  increase  on  those  of  1880  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The 
principal  increase  occurred  in  cotton  manufactures,  our  exports  thereof 
in  1881  amounting  to  $580,000,  against  $240,000  in  1880. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  principal  exports  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  similar  articles  from  the  United  States 
will  enable  oar  manufiicturers  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
field  for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  in  Uruguay. 
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British  and  American  exports  to  Uruguay, 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufactures 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Woolen  manntlEkctares 

Coal    

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  aua  china  ware 

All  other  articles 


British.     I  American. 


I 


$3.  081, 000  $580. 000 

1,  209,  000  98, 000 

865,  000  1,  390 

350, 000  >2, 218 

146,000  12 

54,000  ; 

1,112.000  '  930,420 


I 


ToUl 1    6,877,000         1,612,000 

_v_      i 

The  following  review  of  the  trade  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  States, 
by  Consul  Eussell,  of  Montevideo,  will  enable  our  manufacturers  and 
exporters  to  appreciate  the  disadvantages  which  must  be  overcome 
before  our  trade  in  the  republic  approaches  anywhere  near  the  volume 
of  British  trade.  In  pointing  out  the  best  means  for  the  enlargement  of 
our  trade  therein,  the  consul's  opinions  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
consideration. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  URUGUAY. 

On  the  sul^ect  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  I  prefer,  instead  of  my  own  views, 
to  give,  as  of  greater  value,  the  result  of  interviews  with  some  of  our  prominent  busi- 
ness men,  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subjects  to  which  I  invited  their  attention. 

Conversing  with  one  of  tne  leading  and  most  intelligent  importing  merchants  of 
this  city,  he  remarked  substantially : 

**  We'read  with  great  int-erest  the  American  export  journals,  and  notice  the  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  American  cousins  and  the  laudable  co-operation  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  extend  their  trade,  but,  as  regards  the  River  Plate  country  in  general, 
and  Montevideo  particularly,  he  thought  they  had  not  much  reason  to  complain,  as 
they  not  only  held  their  own,  but  relatively,  at  least,  increased  their  field  of  occupa- 
tion. If,  however,  American  manufacturers  just  now  find  a  limit  to  the  money  value 
of  what  they  export  to  this  market,  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  here  the  limit  is 
readily  reached  and  as  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  popu- 
lation, the  consumers.  From  1875  to  1878  they  were  actually  sending  us  plows  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  a  dozen  for  every  inhabitant,  the  same  idea  common  to  Europe  seem- 
ing to  prevail  in  the  United  States,  that  somewhere  in  the  River  Plate  country  there 
was  an  immense  population,  flush  of  money  bqt  bare  of  everything  else.  In  spite  of 
^trained  efforts,  Montevideo  can  therefore,  for  the  reason  given,  take  but  a  small  sup- 
ply comparatively  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  where  trade  is  coerced,  the  market 
Decomes  overstocKed,  prices  fall,  and  orders  diminish.  American  scientific  and  commer- 
cial journals,  devoted  to  the  American  export  trade,  illustrated  by  explanatory  diagrams 
of  machinery  and  of  manufactured  articles  of  every  description,  with  accompanying 
price-lists,  &c.,  and  intelligent  commercial  travelers  from  the  States,  provioed  with 
abundant  and  attractive  samples,  certainly  afford  full  information  to  and  are  highly 
appreciated  by  our  merchants ;  still  the  merchant  himself  muHt  be  the  judge  of  what  his 
market  needs  and  will  bear  and  command  profitable  sale.  If  he  imports  a  number  of 
packages  of  certain  goods  and  finds  a  ready  market  for  them  at  prices  affording  a  fair 
margin  of  profit,  he  will  require  neither  recommendation  nor  persuasion  from  any  one 
to  induce  him  to  repeat  his  order,  and  will  choose  the  market  which  suits  him  best. 
Hence,  frequently,  commercial  travelers  whose  industry  and  efforts  deserve  success, 
are  obliged  to  close  the  exhibition  of  their  samples  and  leave,  lamenting  the  failure 
of  their  mission.^' 

Another,  a  prominent  English  merchant,  remarked  to  me  that  he  was  the  first  to 
import  Fairbanks  scales  into  this  city.  Why  f  Not  because  of  any  partiality  for  the 
Messrs.  F.,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  exercising  his  own 
judgment,  their  machines  were,  as  he  has  found  them  to  be,  superior  to  those  manu- 
factured in  his  own  country. 

Another  English  house,  extensively  deali^ig  "^  agricultural  implements,*  informs  me, 
I  regret  to  say,  that  of  the  thrashing  niHchii^^^  imported  into  this  market  of  8  and  10 
horse-power,  there  being  none  of  12  hotw»^power,  the  English  machines  are  uniformly 
preferred  for  the  reason  that  tbey  are  ui^V.  stronger  and  more  thoroughly  cleanse  and 
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^parate  tlie  grains.     These  are  hints  that  may  be  of  some  service  to  American  manu- 
^actarers  who  are  capable  of  manufactnrine  specially  for  this  or  any  other  market :  and 
altbongh  the  field  of  Uruguay  is,  as  already  intimated,  limited,  it  is  believed  tnat  a 
capable  resident  general  agent,  representing  various  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
tinus  in  the  United  States,  with  various  specimens  and  samples  in  his  depository  of 
machinery  to  be  explained  and  goods  to  be  described,  thus,  as  it  were,  maintaining  a 
permanent  exhibition  thereof,  might  prove  an  efficient  means  of  introducing  Ameri- 
can wares  into  this  market,  whilst  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  depository  by  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  not  be  seriously  felt  by  any. 

It  must  bestate<l,  however,  that  certain  advantages  are  claimed  for  European  mar- 
kets.   A  lower  rateof  interest  aud  the  greater  general  financial  facilities  obtainable  in 
London  and  Paris  are  considerations  urged  as  making  access  to  trade  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  more  difficult  because  more  expensive  than  in  Eu^pe. 
American  houses,  too,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  disposed  to  grant  the  same  terms  of  payment 
as  European  houses.    Whilst  the  former  frequently  exact  x^ay  ment  in  New  York  before 
the  gcKxls  are  shipped,  the  latter  are  always  ready  and  glad  to  sell  on  six  months' 
time,  or  even  on  open  account.     European  houses,  too,  give  gi'eater  attention  to  the 
making  up  of  their  catalogues,  priee-lists,  &c.,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  gen- 
erally employ  foreign  correspondeuce  clerk§}  to  look  after  their  interests.     It  is  further 
complained  that  the  agents  of  American  houses  have,  in  repeated  instances,  failed  to  exe- 
cute orders  taken  from  responsible  houses  without  even  advising  the  parties  by  whom 
they  were  given  of  the  reason  for  so  doing,  whether  because  of  prices  having  meanwhile 
gone  up,  or  because  the  contract  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  their  employers  at  home. 
I  would  also  respectfully  suggest  that  merchants  and  manufacturers  cannot  be  too 
carefal  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  their  articles.     For  instance,  it  is  said  that  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States  is  neither  as  sweet 
nor  white  as  it  was  four  or  five  years  ago.    Another  instance,  coming  under  my  own 
observation,  was  a  late  shipment  of  250  cases  of  canned  goods  from  New  York,  exam- 
ine<l  and  inspected  by  a  survey  called  -and  appointed  for  the  purpose,  when  the  tins 
tnmed  out  less  than  one-quarter  of  what  they  were  represented  to  contain. 

STEAM  COMMCNI CATION.   , 

All  parties  agree  u|K)n  the  necessity  of  direct  steam  communication,  and  upon  the 
want  of  it  as  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  immediate  further  development  of  com- 
merce betu'een  the  United  States  and  the  River  Plate. 

}?ome  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I  am  told,  steam  communication  between  the 
Rirer  Plate  and  Europe  was  quite  insignificant,  limited,  as  it  then  was,  to  but  one  or  two 
sailings  per  month.  Both  passenger  travel  and  commercial  intercourse  between  these 
countries  were  subjected  to  serious  drawback  aud  inconvenience  owing  to  the  trans- 
shipment at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  both  passengers  and  cargo,  the  large  steamers  from  and 
to  Knrope  coming  no  further  than  aud  returning  from  that  port. 

Small  steamers  were  employed  by  English  aud  French  companies  between  Rio  de 
Jaof-iro  and  Montevideo.  Two  companies,  however,  a  few  years  later,  decided  to  send 
their  large  steamers  directly  through,  causing  considerable  increase  of  the  passenger  aud 
cargo  traffic  with  Europe,  and  creating  an  active  competition  to  secure  it,  which,  be- 
fiidei  resulting  in  greater  facilities  of  commuuication,  so  reduced  in  a  short  time  the 
enormous  rates  previously  charged,  that  the  fare  for  first-class  passengers  fell  from  £70 
to  £:J5,  and  cargo  or  freight  charges  were  reduced  in  like  proportion.  Both  imports 
and  i'Xports  from  and  to  Europe  increased  rapidly,  whilst  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Tnited  States,  owing  to  the  dilatory  and  uncertain  communication,  remained  almost 
stagnant,  with  the  exception  of  lumber  cargoes  imported  generally  via  England. 

Telegraphic  communication  having  since  been  established  with  Europe,  and  steam- 
em  increased  in  number  almost  daily,  sailings  are  now  advertised,  supplying  very 
largely  the  requirements  of  the  markets  of  the  Plate,  whilst  the  bulk  of  our  exports 
go  to  European  markets. 

With  the  United  States,  communication  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  the 
telegraphic  cable  to  Europe,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  betwcsen 
New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  commercial  transactions,  as  compared  with  Europe, 
are  yet.  and  must  continue  to  be,  very  limited,  until  a  direct  through  line  of  steamers 
to  the  Plate  River  ports  has  been  established.  Until  this  is  accomplished  our  merchants 
aud  manufacturers  will,  1  fear,  only  continue  to  realize  the  failure  of  their  enterprising 
efforts,  throngh  agents,  circulars,  and  price-lists,  to  create  and  establish  here  a  perma- 
nent trade,  however  materially  such  expedients  may,  as  heretofore  suggested,  aid  in 
presenting  American  goods  to  the  notice  of  consumers. 

Oneserions  difficulty  in  the  way  of  estiablishing  a  direct  steamship  line  between 
New  York  and  the  River  Plate,  which  has  heretofore  existed,  has  beeu  the  quarantine 
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cargoes  for  the  River  Plate,  without  depending  on  Brazil.  Returning:,  they  might  at 
first  find  it  necessary  in  occasional  instances  to  look  to  Brazil  for  a  balance  of  carffo. 
Beside  the  impulse  which  a  steam  line  wonid  give  to  passenger  traffic^  by  making  the 
River  Plate  country  more  generally  known  and  visited,  the  tra<ie  in  certain  artioles 
would  no  doubt  immediately  more  than  double.  For  instance,  the  importation  of  re- 
"fined  sugar  has  fallen  off  very  largely,  principally  on  account  of  the  great  rink  of  in- 
jury from  dampness  during  the  long  voyage  of  sailing  vessels,  which,  too,  as  a  rule, 
ure  not  as  well  ventilated  as  steamers.  Other  perishable  articles,  especially  in  the  line 
of  provisions,  will  also  find  their  way  to  a  much  greater  extent  as  soon  as  voyages 
can  be  made  promptly  and  quickly,  and  dealers  thus  enabled  to  make  some  approxi- 
mate calculation  of  the  time  when  goods  ordered  may  be  expected  to  reach  their  market. 
No  such  calculation  can  now  be  made.  Brazilian  merchants,  too,  in  view  of  the  un- 
certain length  of  their  voyages,  risk  Of  damage  from  dampiiess,  fluctuation  of  markets, 
&c.,  are  disinclined  to  shipping  coffee  on  sailing  vessels,  or  on  vessels  carrying  hides 
or  wool;  but  by  building  steamers  far  the  trade  this  difficulty,  I  am  assured,  would  also 
disappear. 

FOREIOnr   romiVIERCE    OF    THE   AROEIVTIIVE    REPUBI.IC. 

According:  to  the  interesting  annual  review  of  Argentine  comiwerce, 
by  Consul  Baker,  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  re]>ublic 
iraa  as  follows  during'  the  year  1880:  Imports,  $44,067,000 — a  decrease 
of  $811,000  from  the  pre-ceding  year;  exports,  $56,497,000 — an  increase 
of  $8,732,000  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  foregoing  returns  are  based  upon  customs  valuations,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Consul  Baker,  do  not  represent  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  real  value  of  the  goods. 

The  foregoing  trade  was  effected  principally  through  the  following 
ports: 


Port«. 


Imports. 


ExportN. 


Buenos  Ayres $35,  899. 000 

Rosai-io 5.476,000 

ConcordiA 363,695 

San  Juan 165,881 

SanNicolaft 141.000 

Galleguav ■    193,  000 

A 11  other  porta 1, 828, 424 

ToUl 44.067.000 


$38,600,000 
5,058.000 
1.676,000 
708, 495 
3.008,000 
1,405,000 
5. 142,  SOS 

56.407.000 


Trade  of  ih^  Argentine  Republic  by  coun1rie*i. 


Priucipal  conntrip>». 


Imports. 


Ex  port  A. 


Total. 


France 

Great  Britain 

BelKinm 

TTnited  Staton 

Germany 

Italy 

TTruiniay , 

Brazil 

Spain 

A\\  other  oountrioKi . 

Total 


$8,  025,  000  , 

$15,  T^,  000 

$23,600,000 

12,103,000 

5,  1K9,O0O 

17,273,000 

2,  403,  000 

13,893,000 

16.296.000 

3, 121,  000 

4.961,000 

8,082.000 

2,  289. 000  , 

2.  460.  000 

4.  749,  000 

2,534,000 

2.  059, 000 

4,593.000 

3, 133. 000 

1,798,000 

4. 931,  000 

2.  332,  000 

1. 923,  OOO 

4. 255.  000 

2. 394, 000 

1,139,000  1 

3. 533, 000 

5,  733, 000 

7.511,00« 

13. 244.  000 

44,  067.  000 

56.497,000 

100,  504.  000 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  while  France  and  Bel- 
gium lead  p]ngland  in  the  export  trade  England  sells  ;o  the  Argentine 
Kei)ublic  more  merchandise  than  both  those  countries  combined — in  fact, 
nearly  as  much  as  Prance,  Belaji-jn   aud  Germany  combined.     In  the 
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im])ort  trade  the  United  States  come  fourth,  viz,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Uruguay,  United  States. 

Upon  referring  to  French  official  returns,  however,  the  following  re- 
sults, unaccountably  at  variance  with  the  Argentine  returns,  are  ascer- 
tained :  The  special  exports  from  France  thither  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  $16,.*^23,000,  and  the  special  imports  into  France  therefrom 
amounted  to  nearly  $28,000,000.  In  the  matter  of  French  exports  thither 
this  is  more  than  double  the  amount  given  by  Consul  Baker,  and  in  the 
matter  of  exi)orts  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to  France  very  nearly 
double  the  consular  figures. 

The  consular  reference  to  the  Argentine  customs  mode  of  valuation 
would  partly  explain  this  very  great  difference,  if  the  rule  applied 
eqnally  to  the  trade  of  other  countries,  but  upon  comparing  the  Argen- 
tine valuation  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1880,  viz, 
$12,103,000,  with  the  British  returns  of  exports  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
pubh'c  during  the  same  year,  viz,  $12,349,000, — the  former  should  be 
at  least  one  million  greater — a  solution  of  the  French  disparity  must 
therefore  be  sought  elsewhere,  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  while  Brit- 
ish trade  was  assessed  at  nearly  its  full  value,  French  trade. was  as- 
ae^jsed  at  only  half  its  value. 

According  to  the  latest  official  returns  of  the  countries  named,  the 
following  statements  will  show  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
pabh'c  : 

Imparls  into  Great  IWiiaiufrom  the  Argentine  RepuhJic. 


ArticleA. 


BdDM - 

Cof^per,  anWToa.];bt  or  XMtft 
Cora. 

Wbeat 

AU  other 

Hiir  iboTve) 

Hid»,  undressed 

Boni«  and  hoofs 

H^.  preserved,  not  salted 

OU,  »umsl 

SkuMsndfnrs 

Other       

TiBow  and  stearine 

Tobaeeo,  nnmsnofactiirpd . . 

Wnol.  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other  artieles 


Total 


1879. 


r729,000 
78.000 

423,  000 
64,000 

115.  000 

428, 000 

34.000 

49,000 

8,000 

705,  000 
8,000 

535, 000 
34.000 

539,000 

255,000 


4, 024, 000 


1880. 


$637,000 
64,000 

68,000 

4,000 

100,000 

476,000 

33,000 

34,000 

UOOO 

1,069,000 

44,000 

923,  QiW) 


472,000 
396,000 


4, 311, 000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Argentine  Repuhlio. 


Articles. 


RBITISH  OOOD8. 

^ppsrel  and  haberdashery 

^^WMidale 

^andoinders 

Bj  thAyaid 

At  Talus 

«rth«a  sad  china  ware 

Olassmaniiitctaies 

«*™Me  and  cutlery,  anenamerated 

^-••mct.  wrought  and  not 

SMdhfyaadhjaneaH 


Bythsyard 

Jate.  Bsoulbetnred. 


I 

1879. 

1880. 

1 

253,000 

44,000 

253,000 

304,000 

54,000 

294.000 

3, 358, 000 
433,000 
112,000 

,      30. 000 
423,  000 
117, 000 

!      25, 000 

4,316,000 

501,000 

78,000 

31,000 

483,000 

186,000 

25,000 

;     234,000 
i     438.000 

204,000 
401,000 
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Exports  from  Ike  United  Kingdom  to  the  Argentine  Beptihlic — Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


British  goodb— Continned. 

Machinerj' ,  $272,000  i 

Metals:  iron,  wrought  and  not 1,370,000  , 

Painters'  oolors  and  materials '  88, 000 

Stationery  and  paper ^  49,000 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus ,  10,000 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard I  1,288,000 

At  value 1  161,000 

All  other  articles ,  1,068,000 

Total  British  goods 10.026.000 

FOREIGN  GOODS. 

Cordage  and  twine i  4. 000 

Iron,  manu fact ures  of,  and,  of  steel ,  2, 000 

Kice '  127.000 

Silk  manufactures I  10, 000 

Spices :  , 

Pepper 3,000 

Another 5,000 

Spirits,  sweetened  and  perfumed ;  25,000  , 

Tea ,  ,30,000 

Wine 5.000 

Wood,  sawn I  10.000 

All  other  articles j  138,000 

Total  foreign  goods \  359. 000 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products !  10, 385, 000 


$258,000 

1, 861,  OOO 

73,000 

71,00<> 

15,000 

1,560,000 

141,006 

1.225,000 


11,911,000 


8.  OOO 

1,000 

93.000 

20, 000 

8,000 

7,000 

39,000 

59,000 

6.000 

1.000 

106,000 


438.  W»0 


12, 349,  000 


Imports  into  France  from  the  Argentine  RepuhliCy  1880. 


A«4^;/.i^«  General  ira- 

^^^^^^^-        ,                                             ,  ports. 

• —  ■ 

Wool $17,703,000 

Kaw  hides  and  stins 7.766,000 

Grease 1,238,000 

Feathers,  ornamental 463,000 

Cereals  and  flour 405,000 

Hair  (curled  and  undressed) 241.000 

Dye-woods,  in  logs 162.000 

Horn,  crude 124.000 

Bone-hlack  (residueof)  ../. 72,000 

Bone-black 56.000 

Linseed 48,000 

All  other  articles '  357,000 

Total 28.035,000 


Special  im- 

ports. 

$17,  439,  000 

7,  342, 000 

1, 137, 000 

4.'>6,000 

391.  000 

236.000 

162,  000 

124,000 

72, 000 

.56,  000 

47.000 

306,  000 

27,  768.  000 
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Experts  from  France  to  tlie  Argentine  Bepuhliefor  1880. 

Articles.  '    Genend    ;  Special 

AAui^icv.  ^    exports.  exports. 


Wines '  $3,739,000  $3,731,000 

Wool  manufsctiiree ;  3,533.000  3,385,000 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn ,  2,493,000  2,483,000 

M»Bulwtnre»  in  skin  and  leather 2,327,000  1,667,000 

Jevflrv  and  gold  and  silver  work 1,010,000  241,000 

Sii«tr*. 593.000  593.000 

Cotton  manafartures 52«,  000  309,000 

Bruidies,  (tpiritti,  and  liquors  '443,000  437,000 

Baekrtwork :  386,000  257,000 

Prepared  skins • ■  385,000  379,000 

M«wrv and  buttons ,  347,000  332,000 

Tools  aha  metal  manufactures •- ,  290,000  228.000 

Stationery  and  books I  288,000  275,000 

BaU-straw.  bark,  Ac 270,000  269.000 

Hata>felt ;»02, 000  .  197,000 

Rflk  mannfacturw* '  163,000  58.000 

Flab,  preserved  in  oil  156,000  152,000 

Pott^rv,  glasH,  and  crvsUl 137.000  126.000 

Oils,  fixed,  pure *. 125,000  68,000 

Arms  and  ammnnition 121.000  14,000 

Clocks  and  watches , 106,000  4.000 

Prepared  medicines 4....  99,000  99,000 

Cbt*9t 96,000  15,000 

Mathines  and  machinery •• 88,000  64,000 

Cereals  and  flonr 79,000  30,000 

Perfameries 72,000  70,000 

Tots 69,000  62,000 

Itwl  ate«>l.  and  cast  iron 69,000  , 

Cotors and  paints 67,000  66,000 

Haaafartores  of  hemp  and  flax  63,000  36,000 

Other  articles 919,000  776,000 


Total 19,203,000       16,823,000 


AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Acconling  to  the  official  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Republic  was  as  follows  during 
thelscal  year  1881 :  Imports,  $5,629,000 ;  domestic  exports,  $2,258,000 ; 
foreign  exports,  $170,000 ;  total  exports,  $2,428,000.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  this  shows  a  decrease  in  imports  of  more  than 
1500,000,  but*  an  increase  in  domestic  exports  of  nearly  $500,000. 

At  the  verj'  best  this  is  a  poor  trade  showing  for  the  United  States, 
and— as  has  been  so  often  and  so  clearly  shown  in  the  many  able  re- 
IH)rt8  received  from  Consul  Baker — ^not  at  all  attributable  to  the  Argen- 
tine merchants  and  people,  or  to  the  fact  that  our  goods  are  not  wanted 
in  that  market.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  comparatively 
meager  trade  relations  with  the  Argentine  Republic  is  the  utter  absence 
of  direct  steam  communication  between  both  countries.  During  the  year 
1880  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  76  per  cent,  was  effected 
through  steamships. 

In  this  connection  the  following  statement  speaks  for  itself : 

Steam  navigation,  entrances  and  clearances,  at  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  SepuhUc  during  th^ 

year  1880. 


Flag.  Number. !     Tons. 


finti«h. 


I 


1,W0  I      752,954 


''•■^h ;  653  j  313,107 

5JK«?**ne 1  1.226  I  213,904 

S~^^ I  "iW  I  124,851 

y**™*** 79  I  121,930 

!*«»« '  208  '  111,175 

LrmruAsma '  ai9  i  77,630 

'  21  26,904 

'  1  I  286 

Nil.  i  Nil. 

*^«^»i ,  4,907  ;  1,742,741 
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As  a  sequence  to  tUe  abseuce  of  direct  American  steam  communica- 
tion, an  absence  of  direct  and  positive  interest  in  the  pressure  of  our 
goods  upon  the  market,  nay,  further^  in  a  general  failure  to  supjdy  the 
ilemands  thereof,  on  the  part  of  onr  manufacturers  and  traders,  may  be 
noted.  When  trade  is  dull  at  home  we  seek  the  Argentine  market; 
when  trade  is  brisk  at  home  we  ignore,  to  a  great  extent,  that  market 
and  its  demands. 

KEVIEW   OF  AEaENTINE   TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


By  CoDHul  Bakbb.  of  Baenos  Aynv8. 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  year 
1880  shows  an  increase  of  $49.5,607  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  There  was,  how- 
ever,' an  actual  decrease  of  $t>74,153  in  the  amount  of  imports,  while  the  exp<)rt«  show 
an  increase  of  $1,169,760. 

The  course  of  trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  last  five  years  will  he  seen  from 
the  following  table : 


Description. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


I 


1800 


Importo !  $1,880,770 

Exports 2,393,236 

ToUl 4/274, 006 


$2,  249,  320  i  $2. 773,  589  ,  $3, 704,  876 
2, 41.5,  486  ;  2. 547, 187   3.  591. 292 


4,  664,  706  a,  320, 776 


7,  586. 168 


$3, 120. 723 
4, 961, 062 


8. 081,  775 


Since  1876  the  total  trade  appears  to  have  nearly  doubled,  but  the  yearly  increasing 
amount  of  imports  is  broken  in  the  exhibit  of  last  year's  figures.  In  order  t<<)  discover 
wherein  was  this  decrease,  the  following  grouping  <»f  the  principal  articles  import<ed 
during  the  last  three  years  is  given : 


Principal  ai tides  imported  from  the  United  Stat<«. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880 


Kerosene 

Alcohol t 

Storch 

Sugar 


Drags 

Agncnltiiral  implements. 
Lamps  and  gaM-nx tares  . . 

LumDer  of  all  kinds 

Maohinery 

Mercery 


JPnmitare . . . 
White  paper. 
Painto 


Tobacco 

Cotton  fabrics 

Other  fabrics  

Railroad  machinery 

Plows 

Groceries 

Ship-ohandlery 

Coal  and  coke 

Fire  crackers 

Preserved  meats  . . . 

Hardware  

Steam  engines 

Lard 


Objects  of  art. 

Perfumeiy 

Rosin 

Glassware 

stationery 


$279, 
246, 

<». 
186, 

73, 

15. 

11, 
864, 

«. 
10, 
99, 

"46, 

109. 

105, 

68. 


173 
668 
418 
628 
.543 
933 
424 
858 
910 
983 
239 


32. 
23, 

4, 
54, 
12, 

o, 
14.5, 

3, 
32. 
14. 
32. 
37. 

1. 
1«. 


190 
632 
912 
S04 

657 
631 
290 
683 
182 
523 
682 
120 
545 
303 
328 
095 
240 
608 


$348, 
263, 

506. 

78, 
'52, 

33, 

1.187, 

144, 

35. 
IKi, 

18, 

52, 
138. 
115, 

60. 

42. 

:», 

20, 
20, 
39, 
10, 
14. 
102, 

25, 
19, 
20, 
24, 
1. 
14, 


855 
112 
459 
380 
325 
994 
538 
732 
678 
610 
:i44 
384 
.302 
553 
764 
538 
894 
626 
670 
256 
588 
535 
128 
531 
600 
973 
090 
921 
366 
067 
082 


$342,942 

212.328 

62,953 

140,133 

75.384 

29,904 

24,3t0 

1,000,807- 

78,87fe 

14,996 

71,607 

2,643 

«6,  137 

152,319 

73,323 

60.347 

340 

22.854 

38.802 

2,453 

.10,  175 

3.816 

6.2B7 

112»836 

900 

32,360 

12,326 

12.726 

39.208 

25 

10.780 


SUGAR. 
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of  fnrniture,  whit«  paper,  railroacl  and  other  machinery,  and  agricnltnral  implements. 
I  oanuot  account  for  the  large  decrease  in  the  sugar  iiufiort,  which  is  a  prime  article 
of  necessity,  nnless  it  be  that  merchants  here  are  so  in  the  habit  of  receiving  cargoes 
of  sugar  from  the  United  States  in  such  uniformly  ba<l  condition  that  they  nave  be- 
come discouraged,  and  now  seek  their  supplies  as  far  as  possible  from  Belgium,  France, 
and  Holland.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  shippers  at  home,  hut 
rather  that  of  ship-broken*,  that  during  the  last  year  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugar 
from  New  York  has  come  here  in  the  very  poorest  class  of  foreign  vessels,  and  it  hos 
arrived  here  in  such  heated  condition — in  many  cases  with  barrels  stained  and  con- 
tents spoiled  by  contact  with  sea- water — that  the  article  was  wholly  unmerchantable, 
and  has  fallen  on  the  hands  of  the  underwriters.  The  latter  of  course  make  com- 
plaints— and  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  do ;  but  if  they  would  examine  into  the 
seaworthinees  of  the  vessels  soliciting  cargoes,  before  taking  risks,  and  refuse  all  in- 
surance in  bottoms  which  are  not  tight  and  dry,  there  would  be  less  cause  for  an i mad- 
venion  on  their  part  afterwards.  If  there  is  one  article  more  than  another  which 
requires  to  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  moisture,  it  is  sugar.  £  ven  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  export  sutrar  south  of  the  line  without  the 
generatiou  of  more  or  less  moisture.  How  much  more  sn  when  it  in  sent  to  market  in 
a  leaky  vensel. 

OTHER   ART1CMC8. 

In  rcganl  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  imports  of  the  other  articles  men- 
tioned, in  most  cases  an  explanation  can  also  be  given.  Owing  to  the  war  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  there  was  less  building,  less  fencing,  less  demand  for  lumber  in  the 
interior.  In  the  article  of  common  furniture,  which  for  nmny  years  has  been  coming 
from  the  United  States,  I  think  it  is  now  to  some  extent  bein^  successfully  imitated 
in  this  country,  though  I  do  not  think  the  Argentine  Republic  will  ever  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  United  States  in  this  manufacture.  There  was  but  little  done  in 
railway  construction  last  year,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  decreased  demand  for  railroad 
machinery,  though,  as  most  of  the  companies  here  are  controlled  in  London,  they 
Ddtorally  give  a  preference  to  English  rolling  stock.  The  failure  of  the  crops  for  the 
last  two  years  has  had  a  direct  influence  in  reducing  the  demand  for  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  implement>s.  In  regard  to  white  printing  paper,  I  thonght  that  the 
movement  two  years  ago  for  pushing  American  stock  upon  this  market  would  be  suc- 
cessful :  but  the  matter  was  badly  managed,  and  supplies  came  so  irregularly  that 
they  could  not  be  depende<l  on.  What  was  still  more  astonishing  was  the  fact  that 
the  body  of  the  printing  paper  received  from  the  United  States  was  so  superior  to  that 
coming  from  Europe  that  the  custom-house  authorities  persist-ed  in  taxing  it  as  writing 
paper. 

COTTON   FABRICS. 

I  wa.4  in  hopes  that  the  last  year  would  show  a  large  increase  in  our  trade  in  cotton 
fabrics,  but  instead  the  imports  were  $42,441  less  fehau  those  of  the  previous  year.    In 
regard  to  this,  however,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  if  more  cotton  gpods 
were  not  sold  here,  it  was  not  becau.He  there  was  no  demand  for  them,  but  because 
they  could  not  be  procured.    The  market  at  home  was  so  good  and  so  buoyant  that 
the  very  parties  who  had  been,  the  year  previous,  anxiously  seeking  opportunities  to 
«ell  their  fabrics  here,  very  inconsiderately  gave  up  all  concern  in  regard  to  the  Ar- 
gentine trade,  even  refusing  to  ship  at  all  unless  the  money  accompanied  every  order. 
This,  of  coarse,  once  more  directed  attention  to  England  for  supplies  on  the  part  of 
hoaaes  here  which  were  most  anxious  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  from  that 
quarter,  of  course,  they  obtained  prompt  shipments  and  the  usual  credits.     All  this 
i«  most  anfortun ate.     As  I  have  said  before,  if  there  is  any  specialty  in  the  import 
*radeof  the  Argentine  Republic  which  the  United  States  should  strive  to  obtain,  it  is 
the  trade  in  cottons.     I  have  already  in  a  special  report  spoken  of  the  value  of  this 
fcrade.   That  this  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  I  reproduce  the  figures  for  the  last  six 
years,  to  wit  : 

rMPOBTS. 


Te»r«. 


1«75 

1877 
VB6 


Cotton  j2;<^d8.  .  Cotton  threadn. 


$4. 102. 270 
2, 989, 120 

4.  93.1.  ^63 

5.  SnS.  647 
.-..  213,  852 
9,  714,  S«2 


Total. 


-          -    -                     -, 

$31,  5.30  1 

$4.  133, 000 

44.035  1 

3,  033,  646 

H4,345 

5.018,708 

.S4).  141  ) 

5. 635, 788 

73,913  1 

5,  287, 765 

77.814  I 

3.792i976 
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I  may  state  generally  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  threads  and  about  niue- 
tenths  of  the  cotton  fabrics  come  from  England.  These  figures  show  what  a  wide  field 
is  here  offered  to  American  enterprise.  If,  with  better  and  cheaper  goods,  the  United 
States  are  not  able  to  dispute  and  divide  this  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  fault  must 
be  in  ourselves. 

Onr  manufacturers  should  bear  in  mind,  as  an  incentive  to  greater  effort,  that  this 
trade  in  cottons  is  not  for  a  season,  but  practically  for  all  time  to  come.  As  I  have 
heretofore  sought  to  impress  upon  them,  there  can  be  no  local  competition  here  for 
them  to  contend  with.  There  is  not  a  col  ton-mill  in  the  country;  and  there  will  be 
no  cotton  manufactures  here  for  the  next  generation,  if,  indeed,  that  soon,  while  the 
demand  for  cotton  goods  must  go  on  increasiog  with  the  population  of  the  country. 
I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said  before,  that  our  milling  interests  must  not 
wait  for  this  trade  to  seek  them.  If  they  continue  to  adopt  that  policy  they  will 
never  secure  it.  They  must  invite  it.  They  must  study  the  styles  of  goods  and  the 
detJiils  of  their  make-up  through  their  own  agents  sent"  here  for  the  purpose.  They 
must  show  dealers  here  how  much  better  they  can  do,  in  the  matter  both  of  the 
quality  and  price  of  goods,  by  transferring  their  orders  to  the  Unite<l  States ;  and 
when  the  merchants  of  Buenos  Ayres  fully  understand  the  advantage  it  will  be  to 
them  to  deal  in  American  fabrics  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  sure  to  follow. 


OUR  EXHIBIT  IX  OTHER  IMPORTS. 

I  have  said  this  much  in  regard  to  the  cottons  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for 
the  reason  that  it  figures  as  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  imports  of  the  country;  but 
there  are  many  other  lines  of  goods  in  which  it  seems  to  me,  if  proper  efforts  were 
made,  the  Ameiicans  could  do  more  than  they  are  doing  at  present.  To  show  this  I 
place  side  by  side  the  total  shipments  to  the  Argentine  Republic  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles during  Ih'^K),  and  the  proportion  of  the  same  which  came  from  the  United  States, 
to  wit : 


Articles  imported  iu  1880. 


Wire  for  fencing 

Jewelry 

Firc-amis  and  equipmenta 

Saddles  and  harness 

Groceries 

Ship  chandlery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Coal 

Preserved  no  eat  f>,  &c 

Coraestibles 

Glassware 

Preserved  fruits 

Dried  ftruits 

Iron  andfateel,  nnworked.. 

Hardware 

Soaps 

Hams 

Lamps  and  gas-fixtures  . . . 

Stationery 

Furniture 

White  paper 

Salt  fish 

Leather 

Cheese 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Mercery 

Paints  .' 

Keady-made  clothing 

Hats  and  caps 

Steam-engines 

Spices.  &c 

Canriage«. 

Beer  (lii  bottles) 

Befined  sugar 


Value  of 

shipment? 

Total  value. 

fix)m   the 

United 

States. 

$770,433  ' 

$4,940 

276,443 

2.  593 

137,311 

•.i.  47  i 

108,  (599 

10.  Ho5 

210,  536 

28.  802 

119.917 

2.  4r.3 

454,  6fi8 

55 

551. 193 

30, 175 

16^.96rt 

0.  297 

234,  538 

7.  9^6 

23.232 

2^ 

20,  208 

»2,  394 

2C4 

507,  733 

1,  281 

1,  774, 154 

121.  109 

20.  024 

615 

24.  529 

65 

84,604 

24.  329 

253,  755 

10,  7K0 

184.  039 

71,  507 

253, 363 

2.643 

102, 407 

360 

199,  358 

1,424 

246, 2.50 

754.706 

59,633 

1,  916,  583 

14;  969 

423,  901 

65,  137 

901.904 

733 

rm,  411 

ir,o 

56,856 

noo 

145,  711 

5.991 

16,  020 

1.019 

212,  696 

435 

2,  026, 122 

140, 133 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  hardly  an  article  in  the  above  list  which  might  not  be  sup- 
plied by  the  United  Stat^^s  cheaper  and  better  than  it  can  be  furnished  from  Europe, 
many  of  them  being  in  «reat  part  origijjj^i  gliipments  from  the  United  St&tes;  but  so 
long  as  the  tradesmen  and  merchants  of  *j  j.s  country  have  their  family  ties  and  b 


nsi- 
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iies^  associations  in  Englaud  and  France  those  nations  miist  continue  to  furnish  the 
bulk  of  this  trade  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  unless  we  make  persistent  and  con- 
tinaing  efforts  to  divert  it. 

CONSULTING  ARGENTINE   STYLES. 

But  to  ship  at  random,  thinking  that  all  articles  of  American  manufacture  would 
at  once  recommend  themselves,  or  to  send  down  here  commercial  agents  with  a  great 
parade  of  samples,  is  the  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  committed.    It  does  not  signify 
that  the  goods  in  our  own  market,  or  even  in  European  markets,  recommend  themselves 
bj  the  superiority  of  their  workmanship  or  the  beauty  of  their  finish.     If  they  do  not 
correepoDd  to  the  prevailing  styles  here,  they  will  not  be  touched.    We  must  not  ex- 
pect to  foist  our  goods  upon  the  Argentine  people,  however  much  we  may  like  them, 
if  they  are  not  of  the  make  and  fashion  which  prevail  in  the  River  Plate.    In  this  re- 
spect *they  are  excee<ling]y  fastidious.    We  must  not  send  what  suits  us;  we  must 
isend  what  suits  them.    For  instance,  I  saw  on  the  street,  the  other  day,  a  gentleman 
newly  arrived  from  New  York,  and  he  wore  a  hat  which  was  exactly  ''tne  thing'' 
there*;  but  it  was  different  in  its  fashion  from  those  which  the  people  of  Buenos  Ay  res 
moat  affect ;  and  his  appearance  on  the  promenade  created  quite  an  amusing  sensation 
among  the  "gamins.''    That  hat  was  right  enough  at  home :  but  do  you  suppose  that 
an  invoice  of  them  would  find  a  market  here  ?    This  is  only  an  illustration  of  what 
I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  our  seekers  after  Argentine  trade.     If  they  would  first 
find  oat  what  are  the  styles  and  fashions,  not  merely  in  hats,  but  in  every  variety  of 
mannfactared  article  for  which  there  is  a  demand  here,  they  would  have  less  difficulty 
in  introducing  their  goods.    A  short  time  ago  I  was  asking  a  member  of  a  well-known 
American  importing  house  of  this  city,  how  he  managed  to  compete  so  successfully 
for  the  Argentine  trade,  and  he  said  it  was  by  constantly  watching  the  tastes  of  the 
people  in  the  various  lines  of  goods,  and  adopting  whatever  he  saw  pleased  the  public 
taste;  and  he  bad  in  his  hand  then  the  photographs  of  a  set  of  furniture,  French- 
made,  which  he  was  sending  to  his  correspondents  in  New  York  for  a  pattern.     In 
almost  every  branch  of  manufactures,  jewelry,  hardware,  glassware,  saddles  and  har- 
ness, gas  fixtures,  dec,  the  same  thing  miffht  be  done  with  success.    In  regard  to 
hats  and  caps,  dress  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  the  manufacturers  of  England  and 
France  in  many  instances  have  agents  here  aviio  study  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the 
Argentine  people,  and  who  make  such  goods  expressly  for  this  market. 

OUR  RECIPROCAL  TRADE. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  we  caunot  attribute  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our 
commerce  with  this  country  to  the  want  of  reciprocal  trade.  The  exports  from  here 
l«Bt  year  exceeded  the  imports  from  the  United  States  by  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars. 
On  general  business  principles,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  difference  would 
have  been  remitted  in  return  cargoes ;  but  instead  of  that,  it  was  paid  by  bills  on 
LoDdon.    Whose  fault  is  this  f 
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The  official  commercial  statistics  of  Chili  compare  favorably,  in  point 
of  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  and  date,  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France.  If  we  apply  to  the  general  commerce  of 
a  nation  the  same  rules  which  are  applied  to  individual  trade,  viz, 
judging  of  its  soundness  by  the  manner  in  which  its  various  details  are 
arranged'into  consolidated  array  for  critical  exposition,  we  are  sure  to 
reach  similar  conclusions  in  both  cases.  The  most  advanced  commer- 
cial nations  are  as  surely  distinguished  for  the  superiority  of  their  com- 
mercial reports  (their  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  trade-showings), 
as  the  ^at  commercial  houses  are  for  their  bookkeeping,  and  vice  versa. 

The  direct  application  of  practical  business  principles  to  national  and 
international  questions  which  distinguishes  Chilian  official  reports  irom 
tho^e  of  many  of  the  other  South  American  countries  is  indicative  of 
a  spirit  of  progress  which  is  destined  to  place  Chili  iis  a  commercial 
and  iudastnal  center  in  the  very  front  of  9outb  American  nations. 

Estimating  the  peso,  or  dollar  at  91.2  cents.  United  State  customs 
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valuation,  the  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Chili,  as  given  in 
its  oflBcial  returns,  during  the  years  1879  and  1880: 

Importu  into  Chili. 

From—                                                                        1879.  1K80. 

Great  Britain 18,075,000  $12,  210,  roo 

Germany !    2,577,000  4,364.000 

France I    3,  6 1 8, 000  4. 0 1 2,  OOO 

United  States i    1, 317,  UOO  1,  ,V20.  (KMJ 

Argentine  Kepublic 1, 466, 000  1, 336, 000 

Peru ^ !     1,917,000  i  1,198,000 

Spain '        147.000  !  540,000 

Brazil \        370,000'  470,000 

Belgium '        .')50,000  432,000 

Italy !        210,000  2fi5,000 

All  other  countries |        542,000  744.000 

Total 1  20,789,000  I  27,lo6,00« 


Of  the  above  imports,  during  the  year  1880,  about  $22,000,000  worth 
were  entered  at  Valparaiso  alone,  the  balance,  $4,500,000,  being  entered, 
in  the  order  of  their  value,  at  Coquimbo,  Iquique,  Caldera,  Talcahuano, 
Antofagasta,  Carrizal  Bajo,  &e. 

Exports  of  Chili. 
To—  1879.        ,        1880. 

Great  Britain $29,731,000  $36,568,000 

XJniletl  Stales *  602,000  ;      2,272,000 

Germany '  1,424,000  '      1,940,000 

France i  1, 760,  OOO  1.  7H0.  oOO 

Argentine  Reiniblic 97,  000  1,  OiiO.  000 

Peru 1,  660,  000  770,  000 

Ecuador ■ 720.000  ;          520.000 

Uruguay 315, 000  430, 000 

Colombia     ...    .   600. 000  27r».  000 

All  ot  her  countries 1. 995,  000  ,          927,  000 


Total 38.  904.  000 


46, 482,  000 


The  total  increase  in  the  above  statement  of  exports  in  1880  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  exports  from  Tcpiique  and  other  i)orts  being 
embracjed  therein,  the  trade  of  which  previous  to  1880  was  embraced 
in  Peruvian  returns. 

The  exports  for  1880  were  shipped  from  the  following  ports  :  Valpa- 
raiso, $11,100,000;  Iquique,  $7,900,000;  Coquimbo,  $5,900,000;  Antofa- 
gasta,  $5,800,000;  Coronel,  $4,216,000 ;  Talcahuano,  $3,700,000;  Chafia- 
ral,  $3,600,000;  Carrizal  Bajo,  $1,470,000;  Tocopilla,  $730,000,  &c. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  foregoing  statements  that  while  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  imports  consumed  in  Chili  are  entered  at  Valparaiso,  the 
exports  of  the  country  are  well  distnbuted  among  the  several  port**, 
Valparaiso  sending  out  not  quite  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

While  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  into  Chili  is  composed  of 
manufactures,  such  as  textiles,  machines  (steam  and  other),  drugs  and 
medicines,  &c.,  the  entire  exports  may  be  classed  as  raw  or  unmanufact- 
ured. 

Of  the  total  exports  during  the  year  1880,  agricultural  products 
amounted  to  $9,990,000,  a  decrease  of  about  a  million  dollars  from  the 
preceding  year;  mineral  products  aiwounted  to  $34,484,000,  an  increase 
of  $11,000,000  on  the  preceding  vpftr.  The  principal  mineral  exports 
were  as  follows ;  ^N'itrate  of  soda  fti  4,067,000,  an  increase  of  $9,728,000^ 
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occasioned  undoubtedly  by  possession  of  the  Peruvian  nitrate  fields  ^ 
copper,  in  bars,  $12,687,000;  silver,  in  bars,  $3,000,000,  &c.  The  bal- 
ance of  exports  was  composed  of  small  lots  of  manufactures,  about 
$85,000  specie,  and  unenumerated  articles. 

The  trade  returns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
concerning  Chilian  commerce  differ  very  materially  from  the  foregoing 
Chilian  returns,  viz :  According  to  the  Chilian  returns  the  trade  of  the 
republic  with  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1880  was  as  follows :  Im- 
ports from  Great  Biitain,  $12,219^000;  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
$36,568,000.  According  to  British  returns  this  trade  was  as  follows : 
Exports  to  Chili,  $10,522,000 ;  imports  from  Chili,  $16,801,000. 

The  difference  in  the  British  exports  as  given  in  the  British  returns 
and  as  given  as  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  the  Chilian  returns 
($1,667,(K)0)  may  be  generally  accounted  for  by  the  addition  in  Chili  of 
costs  and  charges  of  transportation,  but  in  the  matter  of  Chilian  exports 
to  Great  Britain  the  great  diflference — $19,767,000 — cannot  be  so  easily 
explained.  On  turning  to  the  details  of  the  exports  from  Chili  it  appears 
that  salt|>eter  (nitrate  of  soda)  was  exported  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  to  the  value  of  nearly  $12,000,000,  while  the  British  returns 
show  only  an  import  of  $54,000. 

About  $3,000,000  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  article  of  silver  bars, 
which  appear  in  Chilian  returns  among  the  regular  exports,  but  which 
do  not  so  appear  among  British  import's,  being  accounted  for  in  the  im- 
port of  bullion.  This  reduces  the  difference  between  the  Chilian  and 
British  returns  to  about  $4,700,000,  which  can  be  distributed  among 
the  principal  other  articles  of  Chilian  export  to  Great  Britain.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  saltpeter,  or  nitrate,  is  the  principal*  difference  uuac- 
couDted  for. 

The  following  statements  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade 
of  the  three  principal  countries  with  Chili,  according  to  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  same  : 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Chili. 


Articlte9. 


•  Peraviftn 

Copper: 

Or© 

Hf^aUi 

CnvTou^hl  or  part 

Com : 

W^b«*t 

Barlev 

Wh««t  meal  and  floar. 

Cotton,  raw 

I>r«^,  ocenomerated 

GoaBo 

Uadrmed 

Taimed,&o 


Or© 

Pi£or8he«t 

Jllter,  cvbtc 

Oil,  speriBaceti  or  hard  matter . 
Ora,  aoennmerated 

Seeds,  Hax  or  Ibueed 

Silver  ore 

SUiMand  fam 

SogBr,  nxireftiied 

Tin,  UogIu,  ingots,  &o 

Wool: 

AlpacA,  Tiaua,  and  llama 
Sheep  and  lamb*' 

Afl  oth«r  articles 


1879. 


$10,000  I 

39,000  , 
2,  026,  000 

9,5ti8,900 

I 

3, 760,  000  I 
112,000  I 
247,000 

55.000 
258,000  I 

68,000  I 

20G.000  ' 


44,000 

49,000 

8,000 

30,  000 

27,000 

102,  000 

442. 000 

20,  000 

156,000 

10,000 

243,000 
292,000 
385,000 


Total 


$18. 167, 000 


^880. 


$68,000 

102,000 
2, 074.  OOO 
7,548,000 

3, 575, 000 
491,  000 
311,000 
95,000 
190,000 
172, 000 

25,000 
1,000 

50,000 

34,000 

54.000 

3,000 

25,000 

112, 000 

105,  000 

98,000 

442,000 

1,000 

316,000 
331,000 
488,000 


$16. 801, 000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Chili, 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery. 
Arms,  ammunitioQ,  Ao  .... 

Bags  and  sacks 

B^r  and  ale 

Coals,  cinders 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware — 

Glass,  mannCsctares 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  — 
Leather,  wroneht  and  not. . 

Liuen,  by  yard 

Jute,  manufactured 

Machinery : 

Steam-engines , 

All  other  sorts 

Metals: 

Iron 


Copper 

Paints  and  coloring  material 

Teleanraphic  wires  and  apparatus 
Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

Bvtalne 

All  otner  articles 


$64,000 
253,000 
151,000 
20,000 
273,000 

1,885,000 
137,000 
39,000 
11,000 
132,000 
17,000 
73,000 
34,000 

83,000 
88,000 


438.000 
04,000 
59,000  I 
20,000 

217,000 

17.000 

526,000 


Total  British  goods '    4,617,000 


FORKION  GOODS. 


Confectionery... 
Paper,  all  kinds. 

Quicksilver 

Ri< 


ice 


Spices,  all  kinds 
Spirits 


Tea 

Wine 

Zinc,  mannlkctnres 
All  other  articles  . . 


Total 


Grand  total  oi  British  and  foreign  produce. 


3,000 

8,000 

39,009 

30.000 

6,000 

5,000 

88,000 

37.000 

5.000 

258.000 


$132. 900 

292,000 

326,000 

24,000 

437,000 

4, 155. 000 
389.000 

98.000 

22,000 
302, 000 

30,000 
161,000 

65.000 

64,000 

127,000 

1, 035. 000 
83,000 
93.000 
11,900 

680.000 

16,000 

784,000 

9,826.000 


8.000 

3.000 
11.000 
22.000 
10.000 

7.900 

199,000 

50.000 

5,000 
881,000 


479,000         1,196,000 


5,096,000  i    10,982,000 


Importi  into  France  from.  Chili,  1880. 


Articles. 


Copper,  pure 

Wheat 

Skins  sad  hides  (undressed) 

Wool 

Tegetables , 

Honey 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Cinchona  bark 

Other  articles 

Total 


General 

Special 

imports. 

imports. 

13,063.000 

$3,004,000 

2, 126, 000 

2, 127. 000 

386.000 

386.000 

187.000 

187.000 

136.000 

136,900 

97,000 

97,009 

56,000 

56,000 

41.000 

19,000 

131.000 

125,000 

6.223,000  I      6,137,000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Chili,  1880. 


Articles. 


General 
exports. 


Sog»T,ppfiB©d I     $718,000 


Jf^nfactares  in  skin  and  leather 

Wool  msanfactores 

Cotton  numnfactnre*! 

Clotliiog  and  nnderolothine,  sewn 

StaiirSitB 

Jewelry 

Wines 

Csbineftwork 

Books  snd  statioDery 

MeroeryaDdbattons 

Pottery.  {Ism,  and  crystal 

Skins,  drsMcd 

Felt  hate 

Olive  oU 

Ptoh,  pRserved  fai  oil 

Tools  snd  metal  maan&ctares 

Prepared  mfdicinen 

Brandies,  spirits,  snd  liquors 

FQnutsre 

Clocks  iad  watches 

Perfnaenr 

Jrwenred  vegftablee 

Jsk  for  printers,  and  for  writing . . 
Otiiersrticles 


Total 


541,000 

534,000 

304,000 

299,900 

146,000 

140.000 

133.000 

123,000 

85,000 

82.000 

81,000 

75,000 

62,000 

48.000 

46, 000 

42, 000 

47.000 

32,000 

26,000 

21,000 

17.000 

17.000 

14,000 

271.000 


3, 808, 000 


Special 
exports. 


$718, 000 

533,000 

497,000 

225,  000 

297,000 

145.000 

6,000 

128,000 

123,  000 

63.000 

80,000 

76,000 

74,000 

61,000 

15,000 

46,000 

84,000 

41,000 

30,000 

26,000 

1,000 

15,000 

17,000 

14,000 

171, 000 


3, 436, 000 


The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Chili  during  the  fiscal  year 
J881  amounted  to  $1,436,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $200,000  on  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Nitrate  of  soda  amounted  to  $3 ,229,000,  and  wool  amounted 
to  1176,000  of  the  whole,  leaving  only  about  $30,000  of  a  balance  for  all 
other  goods. 

The  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Chili  during  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $1,698,000,  and  the  exports  of  foreign  merchandise 
to  $16,566,  making  a  total  of  only  $1,614,566.  The  exports  from  the 
United  States  consisted  of  agricultural  implements,  beer,  blacking, 
brooms,  clocks,  coal,  cordage,  cotton  manufactures,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, glassware,  hemp  manufactures,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
Jamps,  musical  instruments,  naval  stores,  refined  petroleum,  lard  oil, 
gunpowder,  perfumery,  provisions,  sewing-machines,  soaps,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  refined  sugar,  wood  and  manufactures,  &c.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel — machinery,  &c. — re- 
fined sugar,  and  cottons. 

The  following  statement,  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  note  the 
diffierence  in  the  sales  of  their  cotton  manufactures  to  Chili  when  com- 
pared with  the  sales  of  British  cottons  thereto : 

Exports  of  British  and  American  cottons  to  Chili,  1880-'81. 


Description. 


Toua, 


British. 


American. 


Quantity. 


Yards, 
34, 670, 000 
84,056,000 


68,726,000 


Valae. 


Qaantity. 


$1,  857. 000 

2, 270, 000 

417,  000 


Yards. 
6,001,483 
632,  780 


Value. 


$446,808 

40, 092 

9,702 


4, 544, 000  7, 534, 270 


505,782 


4277. 
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Comparatively,  the  above  statement  is  a  very  small  showing  for  the 
United  States,  yet  compared  with  the  preceding  year  it  shows  a  large  in- 
crease. Dnringthefiscalyearl880theexportsof  American  cottons  toChili 
were  as  follows:  Plain  piece  goods,  2,299,307  yards,  valued  at  $201,132; 
prints,  135,126  yards,  valued  at  $11,418;  all  other  manufactures,  $5,319. 
This  shows  an  increase  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  of  5,099,837  yards, 
and  of  $288,000. 

The  average  price  of  British  cottons  exported  to  Chili,  as  above,  was 
as  follows  per  yard :  Plain  piece  goods,  5.32  cents  ;  printed  piece  goods, 
6.66  cents.  The  average  price  per  yard  of  the  American  cottons  was 
as  follows:  Plain  piece  goods,  6.47  cents;  printed,  7.90  cents. 

During  the  year  1880  the  average  price  of  American  cottons  exported 
to  Chili  was :  Plain  goods,  9.09  cents  per  yard,  and  prints,  8.44  cents. 
The  cheapening  of  cottons  for  that  market  resulted  in  the  large  increase 
noted  above.  A  like  lowering  of  prices  would  undoubtedly  have  a  sim- 
ilar effect  in  all  other  countries;  for,  taking  the  superiority  of  our  cottons 
into  consideration,  there  is  nothing  but  their  high  prices  interfering 
with  their  division  of  all  markets  with  British  goods. 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Valparaiso  (Mr.  Foote),  in  a  report 
upon  the  general  trade  of  Chili,  gives  the  following  interesting  review 
of  our  trade  with  that  country: 

HOW  TO  INCREASE   AMERICAN  TRADE   IN   CHILI. 

Prior  to  1861,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Chili  was  largely  in  excess  of  what 
it  is  at.  present.  At  that  time  a  goodly  nnmber  of  American  business  bouses  were 
establifrued  here,  but  by  degrees  this  has  been  changed.  The  decrease  of  American 
shipping  during  our  civil  war  had  a  tendency  to  check  this  trade.  Our  mercantile 
housed  in  this  country  have  from  time  to  time  either  changed  hands  or  retired  fn>in 
business,  thus  virtually  abandoning  the  fi^^ld,  which  has  been  occupied  by  European 
houses,  whose  interest  it  is  t-o  introduce  the  goods  of  their  respective  conntrieR. 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  which  militate  against  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  not  been  the  custom  of  our  people  to  send  out  and 
maintain  commercial  establishments,  and  to  invest  capital  in  ^uch  enterprises.  I  think 
investigation  will  show  that  every  one  of  our  business  houses  in  the  South  American 
States  IS  the  result  of  some  small  venture,  and  that  when  the  founders  of  such  enter- 
prises have  retired — oftentimes  with  large  fortunes — that  the  business  haseither  ceaS'  d, 
•or  passed  into  foreign  hands.  On  the  contrary,  the  Englihh  and  German  houses  are 
Accustomed  to  perpetuate  their  business  by  making  partners  of  their  clerks  after  a 
term  of  service. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  jobbing  trade  of  Chili  is  done,  not  by  native 
houses,  which  seek  other  markets  for  their  supplies,  but  almost  entirely  by  foreign 
houses  t'Stablished  here,  which  have  their  home  connections,  and  whose  interests  and 
inclinations  prompt  them  to  seek  their  respective  home  markets. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  two- thirds  of  the  American  goods  now  sold  in 
Chili  are  the  importations  of  English  and  German  houses,  and  more,  that  they  are  only 
imporU'd  to  supply  an  actual  demand.  Trade  promoted  under  such  circumstances  is 
of  slow  growth.  What  is  needed  is  the  establishmt- ut  here  of  American  houses,  with 
capital,  energy,  and  patience.  Advertising  has  done  something  in  calling  attention 
to  our  goods ;  traveling  agents  have  made  some  sales ;  but  depots  near  at  hand  are 
necessary  where  n  constant  supply  can  be  obtained!,  and  where  the  goods  can  be 
brought  din-ctly  to  th  •  attention  of  purchast'rs.  Of  course  there  should  be  an  intel- 
ligent examination  of  the  field,  and  the  necessities  of  thn  trade  should  be  carefully 
etudied.  A  sharp  competition  must  be  expected,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
proper  facilities,  our  trade  with  Chill  should  not  be  largely  augmented. 

FOBEIORT  GOiniVIEBCi:  OF  BOLIVIA. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  returns  concerning  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Bolivia,  and  owing  to  the  fiict  that  her  commercial  intercourse  witU 
the  outer  world  is  effected  through  conterminous  countries,  it  is  DOt 
possible  to  gire  even  a  fair  apupoxiination  of  the  value  thereof. 

Previous  to  the  war  betwe^l  0\}i\i  aud  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  latter 
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received  her  foreign  supplies  and  exported  her  products  principally 
through  Chiliau  aurt  Peruvian  ports.  The  war  has,  however,  ettected  a 
radical  change  in  Bolivian  trade,  much  of  which  now  passes  tlirougli 
the  Argentine  Kepublic,  entering  at  Buenos  Ayres  or  Bosario,  and 
thence  to  Salta  or  Jujuy,  and  from  these  latter  places  to  its  destination. 
The  Bolivian  exports  take  the  same  route  reversely. 

During  the  year  1880,  according  to  a  report  from  Consul  Baker,  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  exports  of  Bolivia  through  the  Argentine  Republic 
amounted  to  ^  1,570,308,  of  which  silver  constituted  $1,417,000— be- 
sides goods  to  tbe  value  of  $32,000  consumed  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. 

The  exports  to  Bolivia,  which  passed  through  the  Argentine  Republic 
ID  transit  for  Bolivia,  amounted  to  only  $51,000,  while  the  exports  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  Bolivia  amouuti'd  to  $300,000. 

The  import«  into  Great  Britain  from  Bolivia  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  ftl,(K)O,000,  consisting  of  cubic  niter,  $902,000;  copper  ore 
audregiilus,  $605,000;  guano,  $20,000;  all  other  articles,  $13,000.  As 
none  of  these  articles  seem  to  have  been  imported  through  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  we  have  here  alone  a  total  export  from  Bolivia  of 
♦3,202,000. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Bolivia  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  $433,0  K),  connisting  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  nrachinery, 
and  other  manufactures  of  iron.  These  exports  must  have  reached  Bo- 
livia throufi^b  Peruvian  ports;  therefore  there  is  already  accounted  for 
herein,  Argentine  exports  to  Bolivia,  $3  0,000;  exports  in  transit 
through  tbe  Argentine  Republic,  $51,000;  and  British  exports  to  Bo- 
livia, $433,000 — a  total  amounting  to  $844,000. 

.  Consul  Baker  in  his  report  further  says  that,  during  the  year  under 
review,  there  was  considerable  demand  for  cotton  goods  from  Bolivian 
merchants,  tbe  orders  coming  direct  from  Buenos  Ayres  instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  Pacific  ports  as  in  ante-bellum  days.  In  most  cases  these 
Bolivian  merchants  asked  for  American  cottons,  tchich  could  not  he  had; 
owing  to  the  brisk  demand  in  the  United  States  the  Americau  cottou 
manufacturers  refusing  to  till  the  orders. 

Consul  Adams,  of  La  Paz,  in  a  report  upon  Bolivia  and  its  trade  and 
<M)mmerce,  writes  as  follows  concerning  American  vs.  European  inter- 
<estis  in  this  country : 

Stiange  it  ifl,  and  almoMt  inooniprehensible  to  the  nativoR,  that  of  the  here  so-caUed 
^Tankee  enterprise  notliing  into  be  found.     GernianH,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  English- 
■leo,  and  even  Italians  come  to  thin  country  in  numberti,  and  are  here  uow^,  ui»t  as 
immigrants,  bnt  to  contnd  the  trade  which  the  settled  part  of  the  country  offers.     The 
rich  mines  of  Pot^isi,  Huanchaca,  Ornro,  and  Corocoro,  although  mostly  owned  by 
Bolivians,  are  worked  by  European  confractors  and  engine»'rH,  and  thoir  proiluctcoa- 
tmlled  in  the  English  market.    The  most  prominent  exporters  and  importers  are  Ger- 
mans, a  few  English  and  Dutch,  but  not  a  single  American  merchant  in  ail  Bolivia. 
Telegraph  lines  are  constructed  by  Frenchmen,  and  even  the  stage  and  transportation 
lines  established  some  years  ago  by  two  AaiericaUH  have,  afrer  thfir  dt^ath,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  and  so  while  the  Bolivians  with  their  numb'-rs  of 
Indians  cnltivate  the  soil  in  the  primitive  way  of  the  mid<lle  ages,  Europeans  con- 
trol all  trade,  and  the  Americans  here,  being  without  capital,  can  neither  compete 
with  one  nor  the  other. 

Until  Americans  with  capital,  int^^lligence,  and  enterprise  come  here  and  bring  ma- 
^bioery  with  them  to  work  the  mines,  which,  rich  as  they  are,  have  been  adandcnied 
«imply  for  want  of  snch  machinery  ;  nuiit  our  importers  and  those  manufacturers  who 
at  home  nae  the  raw  materials  produced  in  Bolivia,  such  as  cinchona  bark,  rubber, 
-<^acaOy  alpacif,  and  Vienda  wool,  establish  branch  houses  or  send  agents  here  rather 
than  pnrchsse  in  the  English  marrkets;  until  our  maniifacturers  and  dealers  in  agri- 
^nltural  implements,  ma«*.hinery,  tire-arms,  furniture,  hanlware,  cottons  anil  woolens 
«^nd  thrir  goods  on  their  own  account  to  this  country  in  competition  with  Europeans; 
ontil  shipa  of  our  own  nationality  engage  in  the  carrying  trade  of  South  America; 
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until  then  the  commerce  of  and  with  the  United  States  will  be  but  nominal  and 
restricted  to  a  very  ^'ew  articles  which  no  other  conntrv  produces. 

It  is  true  some  prejudices  will  have  to  be  surmounted  as  well  as  natural  diflSculties; 
miners  will  have  to  build  roads  to  their  fields  of  operations;  agents  in  quest  of  bark 
and  rubber  have  to  penetrate  into  the  wilderness  and  give  up  the  comforts  of  society ; 
the  slow  mode  of  transportation  and  consequently  a  slow  realization  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, frequent  political  troubles  and  the  instability  of  govei-nment,  the  distance 
from  home  and  the  high  price  of  living,  all  these  difficulties  are  serious  obstacles ; 
but,  as  an  offset,  it  may  also  be  taken  into  account  that  of  all  nationalities  none  are 
so  welcome  in  this  country  as  Americans.  The  property  of  foreigners  is  absolutely 
secure.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy  and  salubrious ;  our  countrymen  know 
how  to  surmount  difficulties,  and,  what  is  of  ^eater  importance  to  those  that  would 
come,  the  capital  invested  and  the  labor  and  intelligence  employed  would  bring  sure 
and  abundant  returns. 


Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Bolivia. 
IMPORTS  FROM  BOLIVIA. 


Articles. 


Copper: 

Regains 

Guano 

Niter,  cnbio^ 

Silver  ore./. 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


$185, 000 

243,000 

219,000 

773. 000 

40,000 

18,000 


Total I    1,487,000 


1880. 


$365,000 

240,000 

20,000 

962,000 


13,000 


1,600,000 


EXPORTS  TO  BOLIVIA. 


BK1TISH  GOODS. 

Beer  and  ale 1,000  4,000 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 26,000  30,000 

Cottons,  entered  bv  the  yard 30,000  25,000 

Hardware  and  cntlery 5,000  10,000 

Machinery  and  mill  work 34, 000  S9, 000 

Meti^a:  Iron,  wronght  and  not 34,000  64,000 

Woolens,  by  the  yard 20,000  2,000 

All  other  articles 108,000  210,000 

Total I  267,000  384.000 

FOREIGX  G00D8. 

All  foreign  articles 36,000 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 292,000 


49,000 


433,  00i> 


FOREIGN  €0]IIIIIER€E  OF  PERU. 

In  1879  the  foreign  commerce  of  Pern  was  estimated  as  follows :  Im  ports, 
$28,000,000 ;  exports,  $44,600,000.  Owing  to  the  disarrangement  of  Peru- 
vian commerce  since  1879,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  of  Iquique  and 
some  other  Peruvian  ports  are  now  conducted  under  Chilian  auspices, 
in  the  absence  of  all  official  statistics  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  present  value  thereof.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  from 
Peru  to  Great  Britain  and  France  alone  in  one  year — 1880  as  compared 
with  1879 — amounted  to  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  in  the  imports  from  those 
countries  during  the  same  time  tb©  decrease  amounted  to  $4,100,000. 
Eeasoning  from  these  premises,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  present  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  does  not  exceed  the  following 
values:  Imports,  $15,000;OOO,-  exports?  $25,000,000. 

The  coiiimerciai  intercourse  of  nre^t  Britain, France,  and  the  United 


States  with 


Peru  will  he  seen  bv9^^f^foUowin 


ig  statements: 
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ImporU  into  Great  Britain  from  Peru. 


Articles. 


Bar k,  PenxTUn 

Ckemieal  nuuiHfactnres  and  products. 
Copper: 

Ore  ............................... 


Bsgnlns 

"^  UawTonght,  or  partly  wrought. 

Cott4m,Ttir 

OOADO 


Hides,  undressed  . . . 

Niter,  cubic 

Silrer  ore 

Skins*  fara,  all  sorts 

SuRsr,  uoreflned 

Tia: 

Ore 


Blocks,  in2ot«,  &c 

Wool:  *    ^ 

Alpftca,  Vienna,  and  llama 
Sbeepand  lambs' 

All  otber  articles 


187». 


$763. 000 
500 

200,000 


491, 000 

1,  079, 000 

2,337,000 

20.000 

2,929,000 

200,000 

7,000 

6, 703, 000 

16,000 
15,000 

1, 118. 000 
475, 000 
115,000 


Total.... !   16,468,000 


1880. 


$136,000 


127,000 

25,000 

209,000 

600,000. 

2,848,000 

21,000 

2,300,000 

59,000 

12,000 

5, 479, 000 


5,000 

476,000 
253,000 
191,000 


12, 891, 000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Peru, 


Articles. 


BRITISH  GOOD6. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Ansa,  ammonition,  &c 

Mgsaiid sacks,  empty 

Bwrandale.Tr........ 

C<»Leiiidera,  and  fuel 

Cordage  and  ttrine 

Cottnu: 

Bythejard 

BfTalne 

Eartkea  and  china  ware 

Wtss  maoDfiMturers 

Hwdware  and  cntlery,  nnennmerated 

J^tw,  dressed  and  undressed 

i'meae,  bv  yard 

whinerj  and  mill.work 

Metals: 

Iron,  WToaght  and  not 

^^J'PPer,  wrought  and  not 

Bytbiyatd 

Bvralne 

A  a  other  ankles 


Total  British  goods 


FORRION  GOODS. 


Bitler.... 
OiloiJTe.....;*" 
Opims  .... 

QnicksilTer..."  * 
Rfc^  aot  to  bosk 
^y*nts,  perfntDed 


Wise "' 

All^^herartielii' 


Total 


Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  pioduots 


1879. 

1880. 

$73,000 

$15,000 

3,000 

102,000 

107,000 

34,000 

15,000 

219, 000 

117,000 

30,000 

25,000 

1, 030, 000 

433,000 

83,000 

39,000 

88,000 

6,000 

20,000 

7,000 

127,000 

44,000 

25.000 

3,000 

1      50,000 

25,000 

1     156, 000 

54,000 

384,000 

185.000 

49,000 

15,000 

'     506,000 

146,000 

'      15,000 

!     627, 000 

1 

286,000 

3, 630,  000 

1,  522, 000 

11,000 

9,000 

^000 

2,000 

429,000 

141,000 

30,000 

30,000 

,  160,000 

<^  39,000 

14,000 

3,000 

20,000 

1,000 

25,000 

10,000 

93,000 

90,000 

788,000 

325,000 

4, 418. 000 


1, 847, 000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Feru,  1880. 


ArtioleB. 


Gaano 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Copper  ore   

Cinchona  bark 

Kaw  bides 

Cotton,  raw - 

Other  articles 

Total * 


General  im- 
potts. 


Exports  from  France  to  Peru  for  1880. 


$2, 20ff,  000 
027,000 
380,000 
174,000 
134. 000 
16,000 
20,000 


3,865,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$2, 205, 00» 
852,000 
373,000 
151,000 
134,000 
16,000 
27,000 


3,758,000 


Articles. 


Wool  manufaotares 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. 

Straw  hats 

Cotton  manufactures 

Clothing  and  nnderclothing,  sewn 

Books  and  stationery 

Prepared  skins 

Jewelry,  gold  and  platinum 

Felt  hats 

Manufiictares  of  flax  and  hemp. . . 

Fish  preserved  in  oil 

Wines 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Mercery  and  buttons    

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal  — 

Imitation  jewelry    

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liquors  . 
Other  articles 


Total 


$271,000 

$250,000 

153, 000 

143,000 

129, 000 

128,000 

9i,000 

45,000 

81,  000 

79,000 

54.000 

44.000 

53.000 

33,000 

52, 000 

8,000 

50,000 

50.000 

34,000 

31, 000 

Sl.OOO 

27,000 

27, 000 

26.000 

9,000 

22,000 

20,000 

22,  000 

21,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9.000 

8,000 

04.000 

09,000 

1, 209, 000 


974,000 


The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Peru  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 
was  as  follows :  Imports  from  Peru,  $758,000 ;  domestic  exports  thereto,. 
$94,000.  During  the  year  1879  our  imports  from  Peru  amounted  to 
$2,370,000,  and  our  exports  thereto  to  $1,294,000.  Not  having  received 
any  recent  reports  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Gallao  concerning 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Peru,  I  am  not  able  to  say  how 
much  of  the  foregoing  decrease  is  due  to  the  absorption  by  Chili  of 
Peruvian  ports,  and  how  much  to  decrease  with  the  trade  under  Peru- 
vian auspices. 

FOREIGN  COJIIJIIERGi:  OF  ECUADOB. 

As  far  as  our  customs  returns  are  concerned,  it  would  appear  as  if 
there  were  no  direct  commmercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Ecuador,  for  the  name  of  that  republic  does  not  appear  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Treasury  Department  showing  the  imports  from  and  the  ex- 
ports to  the  various  countries.  It  is,  doubtless,  principally  owing  to  this 
ommission  that  Ecuador,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  wa«  almost  wholly 
neglected  by  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  Uniied  States^ 
thus  leaving  the  field  almost  clear  for  European  manufacturers. 

Not  having  received  any  reports  from  Ecuador  concerning  its  trade 
and  commerce  since  the  very  interesting  report  from  Consul  McLean,, 
of  Ouayaquil,  published  in  Comu^^rcial  Relations  for  1879,  I  am  unable 
to  give  anything  new  concerning  ^.i-^  condition  of  American  trade  in  the 
republic.    Notwithstanding  \\^^  !p  ct  ^^^^  ^^^  customs  show  no  direct 
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trade  with  Ecaa<lor,  Consul  McLean  gave  a  long  list  of  Ameiican  im- 
ports received  at  Guayaquil  during  that  year,  principally  mauufactured 
articles,  to  the  value  of  $1,150,000,  while  he  computed  the  value  of  ex- 
ports therefrom  to  the  United  States  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 

As  Consul  McLean  in  1879  reported  a  fairly  increasing  trade  between 
Ecuador  and  the  United  States,  the  result  of  the  direct  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  our  trade  with  the 
repnbhc  has  gone  on  increasing  since  that  time. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  trade  we  have  with  Ecuador 
is  credited  in  our  customs  returns  to  other  South  American  countries. 

Basing  the  estimate  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  1879  and  the 
ascertained  increase  in  British  and  French  trade  therewith  since  that 
year,  the  present  trade  of  Ecuador  maybe  set  down  as  follows :  Imports, 
19,000,000;  exports,  $11,000,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with  Ecuador,  according  to  their  official  returns.  As  the  official  returns 
of  oar  customs  make  no  record  of  our  trade  therewith,  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  particulars  thereof  in  this  connection. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Ecuador, 


Articles. 


^^Penvisn 

CaootchoDC 

Cioo 

Cotton,  raw 

Hidn,  QDdresMd 

Tobicco,  onnuinnfactared 
All  other  articles 

Totri 


1879. 

1880. 

$980,000 

20,000 

1, 234, 000 

1,000 

3,000 

2,000 

802, 000 

$1. 8P'5. 000 

59,000 

1,  Oil,  000 

500 

2,000 

4,000 

173, 000 

2,512,000 

3,144,000 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Ecuador. 


BBITIBB  GOODB. 

Coraa^and  Cftbles  

CotlaM: 

Bytbeymrd 

By  T«hi« 

Bvtheii  and  chioa  ware 

nardware  and  catlery  (anennmerated) 

\ia«a,\iytbey»rd 

McWarry  and  mill-work 

w^:  Iron,  vToaiEbt  and  not 

w  oflien  manafac  tares 

ABfrtberaitldea 

,     Total  British 

'OnuxoooDfl 

Grand  total 


$3,000 

846,000 
83,000 

$4,000 
1,  018, 000 

78,000 

10,000 
50,000 

26,000 

■ 

68,000 
44,000 

25,000 
8,000 

34,000 
132, 000 
184,000 

10, 000 

88,000 

185,000 

193, 000 

1, 370, 000 
73,000 

1,711,000 

77,000 

1,443,000 

1, 788, 000 

Imports  into  France  from  Ecuador  for  1880. 


Articles. 


Cincliooa  bark  .*.'*.**.'.' *  '.*'.'.!*.'.!.*!'!"" 
§J»Buto  wd  other  'di'eVls  for  ckrViiag 

Total 


General 
imports. 


$241,000 
95, 000 
62,000 
15,000 


413,000 


Special 
iiuports. 


$54,000 


8,000 


62,000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Ecuador  for  1880. 


Articles. 


"Wines 

Perfameiy 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Hanuuictures  in  skin  and  leather . 

"Wool  manafactnres 

Tools  and  metal  manufkctures  . . . , 

8oap,  common 

BooVs  and  stationery , 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Cotton  manuCEMJtnres 

Preserved  fruit 

Skins,  dressed 

Simps  and  candies 

Prepared  medicines 

Olive  oU 

Ink,  for  printing  and  writing 

All  other  articles 

Total* 


General 

Special 

exports. 

exports. 

$158,000 

$140,000 

75,000 

65,000 

74.000 

74.000 

71,000 

68,000 

69,000 

57,000 

66,000 

64,000 

62,000 

53,000 

55,000 

20,000 

47,000 
45,000 

47,000 

40,000 

36,000 

34,000 

26,000 

e,ooo 

17,000 

7,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

9.000 

12,000 

12,000 

11,000 

8,000 

9,000 

9,000 

303,000 

129,000 

1, 164. 000 

851,000 

*In  this  sum  total  are  included  $6,000  general  exports,  and  $5,000  special  exports  from  France  to 
Bolivia. 


Rl^SUME  OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRABE. 


IMPORTS. 


Countries. 


Colombia 

Venezuela 

British  Guiana 

French  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

Brazil 

TTrugua^v 

Argentine  Republic 

Chfii 

Bolivia  (estimated)  . 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Total 


Total  imports. 


Exports  to  South  America  from- 


$19. 000, 
12,000. 
10. 450, 

1,600, 

1,500, 
05,  955, 
19, 400, 
44,067, 
27, 100, 

1.500. 
15.000. 

9,000, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


England. 


$5, 220, 000 

2, 123. 000 

4, 200, 000 

22,000 

260,000 

33. 607, 000 

6. 877, 000 

12, 349, 000 

10, 522, 000 

443.000 

1.  847,  000 

1,  788,  000 


256, 572, 000  ,      79,  258, 000 


France. 

United  States. 

$5, 782, 000 
1, 987,  000 

1. 332, 000 

$5,883,000 
2, 770, 000 
1, 723, 000 
107, 000 
289,000 
9,200,000 
1, 612, 000 
2,428,000 
1.614,000 

18, 648. 000 
4, 730, 000 

19, 363, 000 
3, 898, 000 

1, 209,  000 
1, 164.  OOO 

94,000 

58, 113. 000 

25, 220. 000 

III  the  foregoing  British  colunm  "foreign  goods ^  are  included  to  the 
value  of  $5,236,000,  and  in  the  French  column  "foreign  goods"  are  in- 
cluded to  the  value  of  $10,858,000.  Deducting  these  foreign  goods  from 
the  totals,  the  British  manufactures  and  products  consumed  in  South 
America  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to  $74,022,000,  and  the  French 
manufactures  to  $47,255,000  during  the  same  year.  The  exports  of 
foreign  goods  from  the  United  States  wiere  so  insignificant  that  their 
deduction  from  the  American  column  would  not  materially  alter  the 
total. 
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EXPORTS. 


Coonfcries. 


Colombia 

Veoemels 

Britiih  Gttlana 

French  GaiaoA 

Batch  OaUma 

Bnxii 

UrninMy 

Argentiiio  RepabUo 

ChUi 

BoliTia 

Peru 

Ecuador 


ToUl 


Imports  fi-om  South  America  into — 


'  Total  exports. 


I  -- 


$20,000, 

16, 500, 

13.200, 

1.100, 

1,300, 

110,106, 
22,600, 
56,497. 
46,4S2, 
*8.500, 
25,000. 
11,000. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Englaod. 


$4, 073, 000 

982,000 

10, 300, 000 

'"  49i,666 

25, 563, 000 
3, 378, 000 
4. 311, 000 

16,  801.  000 
1«  600, 000 

12, 891,  000 
3, 144. 000 


France.      <  United  States. 


$5. 632, 000  I 
3,380,000  I 


1... 


1, 000, 000 

15,  768.  000 
6,  517. 000 

28,  635. 000 
6,223,000 


3,  865,  000 
413.  000 


336,285,000         83,514,000  ,      71,4»1,000 


"Of  the  BoliviaQ  ezportJis  as  above  given,  silver  constituted  $1,^,000. 


€0IVIMI:B€£  of  the  west  IMOIES. 


$5, 091, 000 

6,802,000 

2,220,000 

3,000 

402.000 

52, 782, 000 

4. 165, 000 

5,629,000 

1, 436, 000 


758,000 


79, 968, 000 


I.  Bermuda. 
''i.  Bahamas. 

3.  Turk's  I&lands. 

4.  Jamaica. 

5.  iST.  LlClA. 

6.  Virgin  Islands. 
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7.  St.  Christopher. 

8.  Nevis. 

9.  Antigua. 

10.  monserrat. 

11.  Dominica. 

12.  St.  Vincent. 


13.  Barbadoes. 

14.  Grenada. 

15.  Tobago. 

16.  Trinidad. 


FOBBIGN  TRADE  OF  BBBinVDA. 

■ 

(Area,  19  8(xnare  miles;  population,  about  14,000.) 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bermuda  was  as  follows  duriog  the  year  1880 : 
Io»i)orls,  $1,109,000;  exports,  $420,000. 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  his  government  to  the  great  dispropor- 
tioD  between  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony,  the  governor  says 
that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  "nearly  every  article 
required  for  the  food  or  for  the  clothing  of  the  entire  civil  population, 
and  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  fleet,  must  be  imported  from  abroad, 
aiMl  that  the  local  merchants  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  these  sup- 
plies, being  unable  to  pay  for  their  extensive  importations  by  means  of 
return  exports,  are  obliged  to  remit  treasury  bills  on  England,  which 
tliey  pnrchase  from  the  commissariat,  to  balance  their  accounts  with 
their  foreign  correspondents.* 

The  exports  consist  of  agricultural  products,  which  find  a  market, 
almost  wholly,  in  the  United  States. 

The  imports  consist,  principally,  of  the  following  articles;  Ale  and 
j)orter,  from  England  and  Canada;  butter,  from  the  United  States; 
*hve  cattle,  from  the  United  States;  corn  and  grain,  from  the  United 
States;  floor,  from  the  United  States;  groceries,  princii)ally  from  the 
United  States;  leather  and  leather  goods,  from  the  United  States  and 
British  possessions;  provisions,  from  the  United  States;  liquors,  from 
England  and  colonies;  sugar,  from  British  possessions  and  the  United 
States. 


Repoi-t  of  Goveruor  R.  M.  Laftaii. 
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In  reporting  upon  the  trade  of  Bermuda,  the  consular  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  George  remarks  as  follows: 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  these  islands  drifts  to  the  United  Spates, 
the  same  eould  be  increased  until  it  was  almost  engrossed,  by  proper  care  and  man- 
agement. 

Cotton  goods  are  largely  supplied  from  the  United  States,  but  not  entirely.  Woolen 

foods  are  brought  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  generally  accredite<l  there  that  the 
Jnited  States  can  furnish  none  that  are  reliable.   Very  infei  ior  British  woolen  goods  are 
alone  procurable  here. 

In  short,  the  United  States  could  furnish  more  furaitnre,  notions,  clothing,  dry 
goods  of  all  descriptions,  in  short  everything  which  a  civilized  country,  with  the  means 
to  pay  for  it,  requires.  More  than  $100,000  worth  of  beer  and  porter  is  annually 
consumed  here.  Some  la^er  beer  in  botll^s  is  alone  brought  from  the  Unit^sd  States; 
the  rest  comes  from  Halifax  and  Eugland.  Halifax  ale  costs  at  that  place  $14.50  per 
hogshead  of  60  gallons,  English  ale  a  trifle  more.  Freight  would  be  rather  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  Good  snd  cheap  wines  from  America,  though  unknown  in  this 
market,  would  be  salable.  Whisky  comes  from  Great  Britain  and  the  provinces,  and 
is  largely  consumed.  A  large  portion  of  tobacco  is  brought  from  Canada,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  matches  in  use  from  Halifax. 

There  is  no  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  nor  any  tariff  discrimination 
against  trading  with  the  United  States. 

The  consumption  of  coal  here  is  considerable,  principally  on  account  of  st-eamers 
delayed  by  strt^ss  of  weather  in  reaching  their  pons  of  destination.  The  preference 
is  for  *\  Cardiff  coal,"  as  many  of  the  foreign  steamers  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  soft 
coal.  A  coal  company  recently  formed  here  informed  me,  through  their  manager,  that 
they  should  procure  a  stock  of  American  hard  coal,  and  would  be  pleased  to  make  trial  of 
any  soft  coal  which  might  be  substituted  for  the  '*  Cardiff.'^  I  mention  this  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  varied  mines  can  produce  such  an  article  at  a  satisfactory  price.  The 
coating  of  steamers  is  evidently  on  the  increase,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican coal  mines. 

There  are  no  manufactories  on  these  islands;  the  products  and  the  industries  above 
mentioned  chiefly  occupy  the  inhabitants  of  these  isles. 

The  imports  of  potatoes  exceed  the  exports.  These  islands  are  dependent  for  their 
clothing  and  food,  and  no  country  can  geographically  furnish  them  as  well  as  the 
United  States. 

I  have  failed  to  note  the  importation  of  cattle  and  horses,  beef,  mutt.on,  and  other 
essentials  of  existence.  These  come  mainly  from  the  United  States.  The  only  daily 
product  is  milk,  and  in  that  connection  I  would  enter  my  testimony  that  without 
American  oleomargarine  we  would  be  butterV ss,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
because  it  seems  to  otter  the  only  resistance  to  the  effect  of  climate.  At  other  seasons, 
the  article  of  butter  which  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  see  fit  to  accord  to  these 
islands  is  far  inferior. 

The  merchants  have  learned  by  experience  the  utility  of  direct  dealing  with  those 
from  whom  they  make  their  purchases.  Formerly  they  knew  only  their  commission 
merchants.  The  great  barriers  to  an' absorption  of  the  trade  of  these  islands  by  the 
United  States  are,  briefly,  the  dealing  through  commission  houses,  the  facility  and 
convenience  of  purchase  and  payment  with  Great  Britain  and  the  provinces,  and  the 
want  of  exchange  or  banking  facilities  with  the  United  States. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  fact  of  the  first  is  sufficient  without  argument  to  suggest 
the  economy  and  advantage  of  direct  dealing. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  lines  of  steamers  are  ready  and  eager  to  supply  their  pa- 
trons, and  government  drafts  procurable  at  par  are  great  helps  to  trade. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  regarding  their  inferesta 
should  establish  a  bank  with  moderate  capital,  for  exchange,  assisting  the  moving  of 
crops,  enterprising  merchants  to  purchase  cargoes  of  abandoned  vessels,  and  to  receive 
deposits  of  merchants.  The  islanders  would  take  a  portion  of  the  capital  if  required. 
Such  an  institution  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  merchant  sending  12  miles  to  pur- 
chase a  draft  on  New  York,  and  paying  2  or  3  percent,  premium  therefor,  or  remitting 
the  same  in  foreign  coin. 

The  latest  statistics  showing  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Bermuda  are 
for  the  year  1879.  As  the  general  results  between  that  and  the  inter- 
vening years  ar4»  about  the  same — a  slight  increase  being  the  only  de- 
viation— the  following  statements  show  the  distribution  of  the  commerce 
of  the  colony : 
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Imports  and  exports  of  Bermuda. 


From  and  to— 


Imports.    <  Exports. 


TJatted  States 

Great  Britain 

Britiah  Nortli  America 

Demerara...    

Bartndoes 

Spanish  Weat  Indies  . . 
All  other  places 


1775, 152 

277. 817 

87.392 

28,713 

17,187 

6,257 

700 


Total 


$296,127 

11.601 

8.148 

11,134 

7,07i 

697 

6,301 


1. 193, 218  I      836, 08(^ 


Tfae  following  statemeats  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  imports 
into  the  colony  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States: 

St^ttment  showing  the  imports  into  Bermuda  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1879. 

IMPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Description. 


Quantity,  j     Valae. 


Goods  paying  5  per  csnL  ad  valorem. 

Agricoltaral  implements 

Bread packages 

BaiUiBg  material do.. 

Caadka do... 

(krriages do.. 

Cheese '- cwt,  dto 

ClolhiBg : packages. 

C«al tons. 

Cofte tons,  &o. 

CoDfiwtumery packages. 

Corks T bales. 

Cottoa  goods cases. 

Cotkry packages 

Dmga do... 

Earthen  vare do.., 

Flak  preoerred '. do.., 

Fmit  dried do.. 

Famitare -  do... 

Glaasware do.. 

GroeeriM do.. 

Baidvare....*. do.. 

Javelry do.. 

LMthermuiafiictares do.. 

Machinerr  do  . 

MerehaDdise do.. 

Maatcat  iastramenta do.. 

OOaca'a  stores .*. do.. 

Ofl,eolsa. casks 

Fsrfhmcrr cases 

Pooltry lot 

Povder packages 

ProTiaioBs do.. 

Wee do.. 

Salt do.. 

fieeds do.. 

Ship  chandlery do.. 

Silk  mann&el urea do  . 

Seap and  starch do.. 

SladoDery do.. 

Straw  gvMds do.. 

Sacar   do.. 

Smdriea do.. 

Te*  tons,  &o 

Tinwarr packages 

Woolen  goods do.. 


13 


2  10 


2 

4 

590 

879 

1 

1  11 

35 

480 

3  0 

14 

4 

346 

2 

50 

74 

296 

30 

75 

70 

457 

499 

3 

27 

0 

482 

10 

1,933 

8 

17 

1 

24 

26 

49  0  2  21 

5 

6 

120 

25 

885 

54 

3 

65 
76 
0  0 
11 
97 


2  3 


I 


$9  73 

63  2^ 

1, 138  80 

1,348  67 

68  13 

248  20 

4,448  la 

1, 080  40 

652  la 

160  86 

131  40 

43,275  03 

136  26 

1, 625  36 

1.883  4ft 

2, 146  27 

287  13 

846  82 

2. 267  90 

6, 518  77 

4, 491  90 

131  40 

2,944  3a 

6-J7  80 

44,647  13 

725  13 

16, 546  00 

214  14 

773  80 

131  40 

53  53 

330  93 

2,847  03 

9  73 

306  60 

987  93 

5, 732  61 

2.  326  83' 

2,692  23 

257  93 

1,610  76 

4, 745  80 

1, 896  73 

232  87 

15,  lOU  60 

177, 180  8& 
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Statement  ahomng  the  imparts  into  Bermuda,  j'c, — Continued. 
IMPOBTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN— Continued. 


Descziption. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Goods  paying  9p«eijie  duty. 

Alcohol gallons.. 

Books packages.. 

Brandy gallons.. 

<Jigar8 

Cordials gallons . . 

Oin do 

Malt  liquors : 

Hogsheads 

Dozens 

JRum gallons. . 

T obacco  and  snuff tuns,  &o . . 

Whisky gallons .  - 

Wme do 


261| 

$194  67 

18 

700  80 

6,376 

12,093  14 

228,200 

2,496  28 

68 

170  83 

5,491 

3,  367  78 

3,333 

10, 028 

155 

1  12  25 

581 

7,940 


Total 


60,  675  73 

170  33 

413  67 

890  60 

10.463  34 


277,  817  45 


IMPORTS  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATES. 


Ooodt  paying  5  per  cent  advalor&m, 

Agricultnn^  implements number.. 

Barrels,  empty do  — 

Boats do  ... 

Bran bushels . . 

Bread packages  -  - 

B  uilding  matet  ial .* 

Butter tons,  Ac. 

Candles packages . . 

Carriages 

Cheese tons,  &o.. 

Clothing packages . . 

Coal tons.. 

Cocoa cases.. 

Coffee tons,  &c. . 

Confectionery packages . . 

Corks do 

Com bushels . . 

dotton  goods packages. . 

Cutlery do 

D  rugs do 

Eartnenware do 

Fish  guano do 

Fish,  preserved do 

Flou  r baiTels . . 

Fruit,  dried packages. . 

Furniture do 

•Glassware do  — 

Groceries do  ... 

Hay bales . . 

H  ard  ware .  - : packages . . 

Horses 

JTewelry packages . . 

Lard  do  — 

Leather  manufactures do.... 

Lumber  and  shocks 

Machinery packages . . 

Meal,  corn 

Meat,  pressed . . .  ^  packages . . 

Merchandise do 

Molasses gallons . . 

Musical  instruments number.. 

Naval  stores packages . . 

Oats bush  els . . 

Oilmen's  stores pnckai2:es. . 

Oil,  astral do 

Oil,  colza do 

Oil,  kerosene do.... 

Paper,  wrapping do 

Pease  and  bclaus bushels.. 

Perfumery packages. . 

Potatoes barrels . . 

Poultry lots. . 

Provisions • ' Ions,  &c.. 

Rice ""   do 


86  3 


23  9 


71 

2,385 

4 

28,837 

1,717 

911 

2  7 

884 

14 

0  0 

12 

1,434 

S 

12  13  1  0 

32 

23 

38,400 

165 

4 

440 

236 

3,435 

1,139 

18, 212 

760 

834 

251 

3,47a 

7,484 

004 

40 

69 

351 

665 


12 


Rope 
Salt  . 


.packages. 
do. .. 


474 

711 

40 

8 

25 

25,530 

267 

5 

1 

1,180 

870 

666 

01 

6,002 

21 

350  12  1  15 

<      85  6  1  0 

197 

196 


$467  20 

399  07 

87  60 

4,564  93 

6,247  20 

3, 657  47 

35,929  94 

1, 399  13 

1, 602  13 

7, 275  43 

175  19 

3, 362  87 

73  00 

4, 749  86 

754  33 

822  47 

19,778  45 

11,207  60 

184  94 

4,720  66 

631  87 

11, 816  26 

3. 401  80 

101,  a36  87 

2.934  47 

6,165  06 

1,956  43 

73, 733  07 

9,883  86 

13,193  53 

4.667  10 

4,165  46 

992  80 

26.445  46 

33, 214  66 

845  58 

10, 270  86 

2,511  20 

52,832  53 

19  47 

839  26 

43  80 

10, 954  20 

1,971  03 

19  46 

29  20 

5,883  80 

184  94 

1, 124  20 

165  46 

15,086  00 

160  50 

68,808  33 

2, 501  46 

1,864  00 

360  IS 
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Statement  showing  the  imjporfo  into  Bet^muda,  ^.— Continned. 
IMPOBTS  FBOM  THE  UmTED  STATES-Continned. 


Description. 


Ooods  paying  6  per  cent  ad  vaiorem. 


Sheep 

Ship  chandlery lots. 

Reap  and  ttaroh packages . 

SuttoMTj do... 

Straw  goods do... 


Sagar. 


tons. 


Sandries packages . . 

Seeds do 

Tea tons,  &c.. 

Tinware pack  ages . . 

Wicker  work do 

Woodwork do 

Woolen  goods ...do 

Ooodt  payfing  tptdfic  duty. 

Books  (free) packages . . 

Brandy gallons. . 

Cigart nnmber.. 

l^niitB,  freah packages. . 

Gin,.,.-. gallons.. 

lee tons.. 

lialt  liquors 

Oien  tad  cows 

KitQ .gallons.. 

Spirits do 

TotiaceoaDd  snuff tons.. 

VfgHables packages.. 

Whieky gallons.. 

Wiae... f.do... 


Quantity. 


Tola] 


{ 


Valae. 


1,415 

$10, 708  OO 

185 

5,255  84 

1,P47 

6,020  80 

78 

2.282  5» 

2 

14  60 

101  13  1  0 

13, 144  47 

1.875 

9, 572  OO 

9 

116  80 

20  12  0  17 

14,234  Oft 

76 

890  60 

90 

199  54- 

101 

214  14 

26 

744  6(y 

18 

233  eo^ 

202 

389  34 

107,000 

1,099  87 

2.293 

6,355  60 

56 

58  40 

200 

515  87 

'  1  hhd.  I 
60doz.  S 

150  80 

1,598 

119  014  67 

97 

48  66 

8 

29  20 

8  13  30 

4,  574  70 

583 

1, 352  9S( 

125 

219  00 

030 

632  67 

775, 152  60 


PORBIOX  COmiHBRCE  OF  TUB  BAnAMAS. 

(Area,  5,390  square  miles;  population,  about  40,000.) 

Consul  McLaiu,  of  Xassan,  estimates  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Baha> 
mas,  daring  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  Imports,  $812,000;  exports^ 
$557,000.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  considerable  quantities  of  the  im- 
ports are  reshipped  and  entered  anions  the  exports,  so  that  the  real 
trade  of  the  colony  is  less. than  the  foregoing,  say,  imports  entered  for 
coufturoptiou,  $750,000;  exports  of  the  products  of  the  colony,  $495,000. 

The  principal  trade  of  the  Bahamas  is  with  the  United  States,  as  will 
he  seen  by  the  following  statement  showing  the  total  imports  from  and 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  above  year: 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  $523,147:  from  Great  Britain,  $172,- 
303. 

Ej^ports  to  the  United  States,  $401,092;  to  Great  Britain,  $136,602. 
Further  particulars  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas  will  be  found  in 
Congnl  McLain's  interesting  report,  which  concludes  as  follows : 

Thepip«ent  condition  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  is  quite  satisfactory,  and 
the  geoeral  inliuences  mentioned  in  my  last  annnal  report  as  tending  to  increase  the 
same  are  still  in  fnll  force,  forming  a  basis  for  the  resonable  hope  that,  before  many 
yeats,  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  Bahamas  will  be  diverted  to  the  United  States. 

In  a  former  special  report  fi*om  Consul  McLain  upon  the  trade  be- 
tween  the  Bahamas  and  the  United  States,  certain  phases  of  the  subject 
were  dwelt  upon  which  cannot  be  kept  in  view  too  st.eadily  by  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  dealing  with  the  British  West  Indies,  for  the 
advice  is  doubtless  as  applicable  to  all  the  islands  as  to  the  Bahamas. 
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AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  THE  BAHAMAS. 

[From  a  report  by  Consal  McLain.] 

• 

Formerly  Russia  duck,  imported  from  England,  vfas  exclusively  used  for  sails;  but 
American  cotton  duck  has  entirely  supplanted  it,  being  found  to  wear  longer  and  to 
hold  the  >A  ind  better.  American  cotton  sail-twine  i^  also  used  exclusively.  Fisher- 
men prefer  the  American  white  twine  for  their  seines,  though  English  twine  is  used 
for  turtling.  Our  cotton  lish  lines  have  alsosupplante({  the  English,  because  they  are 
less  slippery  when  wet,  and  so  are  more  easily  handled. 

Manila  rope  and  cordage  of  Amerioiu  make  is  preferred  to  the  English,  because  it  is 
better  made,  is  more  smoothly  and  evenly  laid,  and  this,  too,  although  it  costs  two 
-cents  per  pound  more.  The  United  States  furnishes  all  the  coal  tar,  raw  or  pine  tar, 
rosin,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  because  it  can  do  so  more  cheaply ;  and  for  this  same 
reason  blocks,  mast-hoops,  and  such  articles  come  from  the  States.  Iron  cut  nails  are 
also  bought  in  the  United  States.  The  American  galvanized  boat-nail  and  spike  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  English,  for  its  better  f«hape  and  finish,  and  lower  cost.  In  fact  they 
have  entirely  superseded  the  old-fashioned  English  boat-nails  known  ns  the  '*  Ber- 
muda" pattern.  Some  goods  for  ship-bullding,  however,  are  still  bought  exclusively 
in  England.  Small  anchon*,  weighing  from  60  to  '200  pounds,  are  used  by  Bahama 
vessels,  and  these  all  come  from  England,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  paints,  oils,  bar  and 
fiheet  iron,  sheet  lead,  sheet  zinc,  copper  sheathing,  wrought-iron  nails,  atfd  some  other 
items,  all  on  account  of  being  cheaper  in  England.  In  tarred  hemp  preference  is 
^iven  to  the  English,  the  stock  being  longer.  The  timber  used  is  either  natives  wood 
or  is  imported  from  the  Southern  States.  With  these  few  exceptions  the  United 
States  have  monopolized  this  department  of  trade,  and  our  dealers  can  easily  retain 
it  by  continuing  to  furnish  good  materials  at  fair  prices.  That  small  portion  of  the 
trade  which  now  goes  to  the  mother  country  can  be  gained  by  our  dealers  as  soon  as 
they  can  sell  the  goods  in  question  at  prices  to  compete  with  England. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  in  general  hardware  there  is  room  formuch  improvement, 
Although  in  this  direction  the  United  States  have  not  been  idle ;  indeed,  our  dealers 
have  secured  already  a  respectable  share  of  the  business.  We  supply  most  of  the 
cast-iron  door-locks,  because  they  are  lighter  and  better  adapted  for  inside  doors.  The 
English  locks  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  being  stronger  are  preferred  for  outside  pur- 
poses. American  hatchets,  shingling  and  claw,  *'  Yankee"  and  **  Kentucky"  pattern 
Axes,  and  ship-carpenters'  aidzes  are  preferred  to  the  English,  being  better  and  quite 
as  cheap.  Those  made  by  Messrs.  Collins  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  decided 
favorites.  Furniture  is  kept  by  hardware  stores,  and  the  importations  are  largely 
from  America.  Our  styles  are  very  superior,  especially  in  the  cheaper  varieties,  which 
Are  the  kinds  mostly  sold  here.  The  style,  pattern,  Auish,  and  general  **  get  up  "  of 
American  furniture,  when  one  considers  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  are  quite 
marvelous,  and  make  it  popular.  Kerosene-lamp  goods  naturally  come  hand  in  hand 
with  our  petroleum,  and  cast-iron  kitchen  stoves,  grindstones,, porcelain  and  mineral 
knobs,  cut  nails,  tacks,  casters,  wooden  ware,  and  all  that  host  of  small  and  cheap 
articles  peculiarly  of  American  manufacture,  control  the  market  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  things  which  are  still  bought  in  England,  and 
which  our  enterprising  dealers  should  look  after,  such  as  tin  plates,  door  and  window 
bol's  and  hingt-s  made  of  wrought  irariy  wrought-iron  tacks  of  various  kinds,   brass 

foods  generally,  all  sorts  of  carpenters'  tools  (except  hatchets,  axes,  and  adzes),  table 
nd  pocket  cutlery,  scissors,  snears,  saddlery,  hardware,  powder  and  shot,   gnna, 
machets,  and  enameled  kitchen  ware.     Here  is  quite  a  field  for  American  enterprise. 

I  would  call  especial  attention  t.o  the  trade  in  cast-iron  hollow  ware,  such  as  pots, 
•camp  ovens,  and  charcoal  stovfs.  A  great  many  of  these  goods  are  sold  here,  bnt 
England  has  the  trade  all  to  hei^elf,  the  main  reason  for  which  is  that  American 
^oods  of  this  class  are  made  too  heavy  fur  this  maket.  There  is  little  use  in  sending 
them  here,  for  they  will  not  sell  to  any  extent.  The  English  make  are  lighter  and 
cheaper,  the  first  cost  in  England  being  2f  ceiit«  per  pound,  whilst  the  American  coat 
3i  cents  per  pound,  a  difiereiice  m  urice  which  the  lower  freights  from  the  States  will 
not  overcome.  Freight  from  England,  nearly  4,000  miles  distant,  is,  per  English 
flteamers,  |11  per  ton  ;  freight  from  New  York,  oniy  1,000  miles  distant,  per  American 
steamers,  is  $6.50  per  ton.  It  might  not  be  iniperttneut,  in  this  connection,  to  remark 
that  if  an  English  steamship  can  carry  freight  4,000  miles  for  111  a  ton,  an  American 
ship  ought  to  l)e  able  to  carry  it  one-fourth  the  distance  for  less  than  $8.50,  and  not 
lose  money  either. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  comparison  instituted  between  the  cele- 
brated *' Cannon  Foundry,"  England,  and  the  **Pocasset  Iron  Works,"  of  Massacha- 
setts,  that  the  American  goodu  are  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  English: 
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Average  weights  of  English  and  American  foundries. 


ArticlfcB. 


Half-gaHoti  pots 

Three-ouarter  gallon  pots 

One-gaUon  potts 

Od«  aud  on»*ha1f  gAllon  jtota. . 

Twi>-f!:aJ1on  p<>t« 

Two  and  one-half  gallon  pota 

Three-jcallon  pota 

?oar-f[allon  pota  

TWe-isallon  pota 

Six  gallon  pota 


1 
"Cannon 

"Pocagsett    Iron 

;    foundry,'* 
i    England. 

\iork«,"  United 

States. 

1 

Founds. 

'         Pounds. 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

8 

7 

1                10 

8 

'               13 

10 

15 

U 

17 

15 

1                23 

16 

1                25 

1            22 

32 

t 


This  also  applies  to  camp  ovens  and  charcoal  stoves.  As  will  be  seen,  as  now  made, 
a  one-gallon  pot  costs  in  England  13f  cents,  whilst  one  of  the  same  capacity  costs  in 
the  StateH  '28  cents,  or  over  100  per  cent.  more.  They  will  sell  at  retail  in  the  Bahamas 
for  the  same  price,  for,  to  the  native  pnrchuser,  a  gallon  pot  is  a  gallon  pot  and  no  mor^, 
no  matter  how  heavy  or  how  light  it  may  be.  The  size  is  all  he  looks  at,  and  he  goes 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Irishman  who  wanted  the  biggest  pair  of  boots  he  C4»uld 
get  for  bis  money,  regardless  of  quality  or  tit.  So  our  dealers  will  find  that  if  they 
wt^h  to  secure  the  hollow  ware  trade  of  the  Bahamas  they  must  reduce  the  tceight of 
their  maunfactures,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  they 
hope  to  sell  pois,  ovens,  and  stoves  in  this  colony. 

In  the  matter  of  dry  goods  there  is  also  room  for  improvement  in  American  trade. 
As  dry  goods  are  classitied  at  the  custom-house  with  many  other  articles  which  pay 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  Just  what  proportion  of  Che 
trade  goes  to  the  United  States.  We  undoubtedly  have  a  fair  share  of  the  trade,  but 
we  should  have  much  more.  A  moderate  quantity  of  cotton  prints,  denims,  sheetings, 
tickings,  cottonades,  drills,  shirts,  corsets,  and  numerous  small  wares  in  the  notion  line, 
are  bought  in  the  Umted  States;  but  I  judge  that  more  than  half  the  cotton,  woolen, 
linen,  and  silk  goods,  as  well  as  umbrellas,  gloves,  flowers,  feathers,  lace  and  fancy 
goods,  haberdashery,  felt  and  straw  hats,  &c.,  came  from  Euglaud  during  the  past 
year.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  these  goods  bought  in  the  States,  during 
14d0,  waseqnal  to  the  purchases  of  either  1877,  1878,  or  1879.  I  am  informed  by  mer- 
chants here  that  during  the  former  years  various  staple  goods  could  be  bought  in  the 
States  at  prices  as  low  as  English  fabrics  of  the  same  description  were  sold  for,  and 
that  at  that  time  the  trade  began  to  be  brisk  with  the  States,  and  our  goods  were  fav- 
orably received.  But  during  the  last  year  prices  have  materially  advanced  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  English  manufacturers  are  again  selling  gomls  to  the  Bidiamaa 

Some  of  the  merchants  here  complain  of  what  they  style  the  ^instability  of  the 
American  market"  for  such  goods;  that  is,  the  fluctuation  of  prices  are  so  frequent, 
and  often  so  marked,  that  they  are  never  sure  what  certain  lines  of  goods  are  going  to 
cost  them.  In  the  English  markets  the  prices  remain  very  steady  the  year  through, 
British  manafacturers  not  being  so  ready  to  advance  prices,  nor  upon  such  slight  pre- 
text, as  are  the  American  dealers.  Hence  the  merchants  say  they  cannot  safely  de- 
pend on  the  American  markets,  for  their  own  customers  expect  to  buy  the  same  arti- 
cle at  nearly  the  same  price  every  mouth  in  the  year,  and  the  dealers  can  meet  these 
views  only  by  purchasing  where  the  markets  are  the  steadiest. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  apparent  that  with  proper  care  and  energy  the  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  may  largely  increase  their  trade  with  the 
Bahamas.  They  most  acquaint  themselves  with  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  people  of 
the  colony;  then  they  mnst  furnish  goo<ls  that  are  equal  in  quality  t'O  th^se  sent  from 
England;  and  finally  they  mnst  be  able  to  compete  fairly  in  prio  *s  with  the  British 
maaafaetnrem.  In  estimating  the  prices  whicti  they  can  give  dealers  here,  they  will 
find  that  they  have  several  things  in  their  favor  over  the  British  dealer.  Freight  is 
10  iavor  of  the  United  States,  though  ,not  so  much  as  it  should  be.  Exchange  isdecid- 
^lyinour  favor.  Distance  and  time  are  largely  with  us.  If  with  these  things  to 
discriminate  in  onr  favor  we  cannot  secure  the  entire  trade  of  the  Bahamas,  it  would 
^eem  as  if  we  did  not  deserve  it. 
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.    FOREIOIV  COranSRCE  OF  TURK'S  ISI^ANDS. 

(PopnlatioQ  about  5,000. ) 

,  According  to  official  returns*  the  foreign  trade  of  Turk's  and  Gaicos 
Islands  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880 :  Imports,  $121,000 ;  exports^ 
$120,000. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  provisions  and  breadstuffs,  cottons, 
sugars,  spirits,  rice,  &c.  Salt  is  the  principal  export,  amounting  to 
about  $100,000,  the  balance  being  composed  of  cave  earth,  sponges,  &c* 
The  principal  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  islands  is  with  the  United 
States ;  say  of  the  imports  $80,000,  and  of  the  exports  $90,000. 

The  imports  consist  mainly  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  cottons, 
cice,  liquors,  sugar,  &c. 


FORBION  COMMERCE  OF  JAMAICA. 

(Area,  4,193  square  miles;  popnlation  about  540,000.) 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Jamaica  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  Im- 
ports, $8,000,000 ;  exports,  native  products,  $6,900,000.  Of  the  imports, 
about  $400,000  are  re-exported,  leaving  the  imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption $6,950,000. 

Principal  imports  of  Jamaica. 


Artiolca. 


Ale  and  beer 

Boots  and  shoes 

Butter 

Coals 

flour A 

Cotton  manufactures 

Fish: 

Dried 

Pickled,  herrings 

Pickled,  mackerel 

Habe  rdashery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Lard 

Leather  manufactures,  other  than 
boots  and  shoes .' 


$184, 000 
120, 000 
100, 000 
200,000 
800,000 
1,380,000 

575, 000 
230,  000 
125,  000 
444,  000 
294, 000 
68,000 

65,000 


Linen  manufactures 

Machinery,  including  steam-engines 

Oil,  kerosene 

Porkj  pickled 

Provisions,  not  elsewhere  specified  . 

Rico.... 

Wine  and  liquors 

Pine  wood  and  staves 

Woolen  muiufaotnres 

AU  other  goods 

Total 


$96,00<^ 
150,000 
140,000 
150, 000> 
475,000 
290,000 
95,000 
420,000 
150.  OOO 
1,500,000 


8, 000,  OOO 


Principal  exports  of  Jamaica, 


Articles. 


Valne. 


Beeswax $30,000 

Coffee 1,850,000 


Bananas 

Ginger 

Pimento  ... 

Rum 

Sugar,  raw. 


125, 000 
90,000 

875. 000 
1, 000, 000 
2, 100, 000 


Articles. 


Logwood 
A  U  other. 


Total  produce  of  Jamaica. 
Re-exports 


Value. 


$800,000 
830,000 

6,900,000 
460.000 


Aggregate '      7,350,  00(^ 


"  Report  by  Governor  MuRgrave. 
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The  official  returns  of  the  trade  of  England  and  the  United  States  with 
Jamaica  being  assimilated  i;vith  their  total  trade  with  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  there  being  no  later  returns  showing  details  of  the  trade  of 
the  colony  than  those  from  our  consul  at  Kingston  for  the  3^ear  1880, 
the  exact  present  statistics  thereof,  by  countries,  cannot  be  given.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  trade  of  Jamaica  is  decreasing  with 
Great  Britain  and  increasing  with  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  present  trade  of  the  colony  with  the  principal  countries  may  be 
eatimated  as  follows : 

Imports. — From  Great  Britain,  $3,825,000;  from  the  United  States, 
$2,800,000 ;  Canada,  $800,0iK). 

Exports.— To  Great  Britain,  $5,000,000;  to  the  United  States, 
$1,500,000 ;  to  Canada,  $400,000. 

The  principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  cotton  manufactures^ 
about  $1,000,000;  hardware  and  cutlery,  haberdashery,  ale  and  beer, 
boots  and  shoes,  coals,  leather  goods,  linens,  machinery,  provisions,  rice^ 
soap,  wine,  and  woolens. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  are  butter,  flour,  cotton 
goods,  hardware,  lard,  leather  goods,  meal,  kerosene,  pickled  i)ork,  soap, 
wood,  and  staves,  «&c.  The  manufactured  articles  are  comparatively  in 
Sfflall  quantities,  flour  being  the  principal  import. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  of  Jamaica  witli  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  credited  by  Consul  Hoskinson  to  direct  steam  communca- 
t/ou. 

F0RBIO5I  COxTl.nKKCE  OF  MT.  E.17C1A. 

(Area,  237  square  miles:  popitlatioUi  37,000.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  St.  Lucia  amounts  to  about  $1,350,000,  viz: 
ImportH,  *550,000 ;  exports,  8800,000. 

Of  the  imports  about  $200,0(M)  worth  comes  from  Great  Britain, 
$125,000  from  the  United  States,  $130,000  from  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies,  and  the  balance  from  various  countries  and  colonies.  Of  the 
exports  over  $050,000  go  to  England,  and  about  $50,000  to  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  imports  of  the  island  are  butter,  coals,  cotton  goods, 
salt«d  tish,  flour,  hardware,  leather  manufactures,  machinery  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  guano,  salted  meats,  rice,  soap,  spirits,  tobacco, 

audpine  lumber.    The  United  Kingdom  supplies  the  greater  portion  of 

theiQanafactures  and  all  the  coals. 
The  iini)ort-s  from  the  United  States  consist  of  flour,  salted  meats, 

tobacco,  white  pine,  and  very  small  lots  of  manufactures. 


FOKBIO.'V  TRADE  OF  THE  VIROIN  IHL.AND9. 

(Area,  57  square  miles  ;  population,  7,000.) 

Tlie  total  foreign  trade  of  these  islands  does  not  amount  to  over 
t50,000  annually,  viz:  Imports,  $20,000;  exports,  $30,000.  Almost 
*"«entire  trade  is  with  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  imports  consist  of  flour,  white-pine  lumber,  cotton  and  linen 
Swds,  salted  meats,  corn  meal,  &c. 

Tbe  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  cattle,  goats,  horses,  and  char- 

4277 9 
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PORBION  TRADE  OF  ST.  CHKIMTOPnER. 

(Area^  103  square  miles;  population,  29,000.) 

The  total  annual  trade  of  St.  Christopber  amounts  to  about  $1,932,000, 
viz:  Imports,  $960,000;  exports,  $982,000,  of  which  $56,000  were  re- 
exi>ort8. 

Trcide  by  principal  countries. 


Countries. 


Imports,    i    Exports. 


Great  Britain . 
United  States. 
Canada 


Barbadoea  

All  other  countries  and  possessions. 


$475,000 

225.000 

65,000 

56,000 

139,000 


Total 


950,000 


$725, 000 

155, 000 

50.000 

8,000 

44,000 


982,000 


Principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Fnited  Stales, 


Articles. 


BRITIHH. 


Value. 


Cottons  and  linens. 

Habeidashery 

Hardware 

Manure 

I'rovisions 

Lumber 

Oil-meal 

Kic^^ 


Articles. 


AMERICAN. 


Value. 


!         5.000 

25,000 

All  other  articles '      180, 000 


$141,000    Cottous  and  linens. 

35, 000    Flour 

27,000    Butter 

20,000    Fish 

35,00Oi  Lumber 

7,000    Saltedpork 

Tobacco 

Bulter 

Candles 

Oil-meal 

All  other  articles.. 


Total 


475,000 


$1,000 
98,000 
10,  000 

8,0O«> 
27,000 
23,000 

7,00«> 
10,000 

2,000 
13,000 
26.0U0 


Total 225,000 


The  principal  exports  of  St.  Christopher  are  as  follows :  Muscovado 
sugar,  $790,000;  molasses,  $100,000;  rum,  sweet  potatoes,  &c. 


FOKEION  TRADE  OF  NB%'I8. 

(Area,  50  square  miles;  popalatiou,  11,500.) 

The  annual  foreign  trade  of  Nevis  is  estimated  at  $413,000,  viz :  Im- 
ports, $170,000;  exports,  $243,000. 

Imports. — From  Great  Britain,  $40,000 ;  from  the  other  British  West 
India  Islands,  $93,000 ;  from  the  United  States,  $20,000. 

ExporU.—To  Great  Britaiji,  $118,000;  to  the  United  States,  $18,000. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  salted  meats,  com  meal,  dry  goods, 
fish,  pickled  and  dried,  four,  hardware,  lumber,  and  shooks.  The  man- 
ufactures are  chiefiy  British,  while  the  fish,  meats,  meal,  wheat,  lumber, 
and  shooks  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  the  British  posses- 
sions. 

Sugar  and  molasses  constitute  iXx^  exports  of  the  island. 
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FOREION  TRADE  OF  ANTIOl'A. 

(Area,  110  square  miles;  population,  35,000.) 

Tbe  total  auDual  foreigu  trade  of  this  colony  is  estimated  at  (2,200,000, 
divided  as  follo^vB:  Imports,  $950,000;  exports,  $1,250,000.  These  ex- 
I)ort8  are  nnusnally  large,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  recent  exports  of 
«agar ;  the  average  export43  of  the  colony  for  the  years  1876,  1877,  and 
1878— normal  years — ^being  only  about  $900,000. 

The  dintribation  of  this  trade  among  the  principal  countries  may  be 
set  down  as  follows : 

Imparts  from :  Great  Britain,  $375,000;  the  United  States,  $300,000; 
Barbadoes,  $150,000 ;  Canada,  $65,000.  # 

Exports  to:  Great  Britain,  $590,000;  the  United  States,  $450,000; 
British  colonies,  $80,000. 

Imports,  and  the  principal  countries  which  supply  the  same :  Beef  and 
pork  from  the  United  States;  bread  and  biscuit  from  the  United 
States;  butter  from  the  British  possessions,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States;  cotton  and  woolen  goods  from  Great  Britain  and  from 
the  British  possessions;  fish,  dried  and  pickled,  from  the  British  posses- 
sions; flour  from  the  United  States  and  British  possessions;  haber- 
dashery, millinery,  and  hardware,  from  Great  Britain;  Indian  corn 
from  the  United  States  and  British  possessions;  machinery  from  Great 
Britain;  m^al  from  the  United  States  and  British  possessions;  spirits 
and  brandy  from  Great  Britain;  tobacco  from  the  United  States ;  wood, 
of  all  descriptions,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  principal  export  is  sngar,  together  with  some  molasses  and  rum. 


POBEIOIV  TBADB  OF  JHOIVTSBRRAT. 

(Area,  32  square  miles;  popalation,  9,500.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  Montserrat  is  estimated  at  $286,000, 
viz:  Imports,  $130,000;  exports,  $156,000, 

Of  the  total  imi)orts,  more  than  one-half  is  received  from  Barbadoes. 
Of  the  remainder  England  supplies  about  $35,000,  and  the  United  States 
about  $4,000. 

Exports  to  the  value  of  $100,000  are  sent  to  England,  and  to  the 
United  States  to  the  value  of  $40,000. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  cottons,  woolens,  linens,  flour,  ma- 
nure, salted  meats,  fish,  and  machinery. 

The  chief  exi)orts  are  sugar  and  lime  juice. 


FOBEIOIV  TBADB  OF  BOmiNICA. 

(Area,  291  square  miles;  population,  28,000.) 

The  total  annual  trade  of  this  island  is  estimated  at  $725,000,  viz : 
Imports,  $350,000 ;  exports,  $375,000. 

J«qwrto.-From  Great  Britain,  $130,000 ;  from  British  West  Indies, 
$130,000;  from  the  United  States,  $53,000;  from  the  foreign  West  In- 
dies, $33,000. 
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Exports.— To  Great  Britain,  $275,000 :  to  British  West  Indies,  $115,000 ; 
to  the  United  States,  $60,000 ;  to  the  foreign  West  Indies,  $20,000. 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  cottons,  linens,  and  woolens,  from 
Great  Britain  and  British  West  Indies;  flour  from  British  West  Indies; 
dried  fish  from  British  West  Indies;  ale,  beer,  beef,  pork,  butter,  haber- 
dashery, hardware,  leather  goods,  manure,  olive  oil,  kerosene,  tobacco, 
lumber,  and  shocks. 

The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  cocoa,  molasses,  lime  juice,  and  rum. 


FORJEION  TRADE  OF  ST.  VINCBNT. 

(Area,  147  square  miles ;  populatiou,  about  40,000.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  St.  Vincent  is  estimated  at  $1,650,000,  viz : 
Imports,  $775,000 ;  exports,  $875,000. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  is  about  equally  divided  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies — ^the  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounting  to  only  about  $30,000.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports go  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tlie  principal  imports  consist  of  white-pine  lumber,  machinery,  hard- 
ware, ironware,  cottons,  woolens,  &c.,  manures,  mules,  salted  pork,  pro- 
visions, rice,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  island  consist  of  arrowroot,  molasses, 
rum,  and  sugar. 

FOREIOIV  TRADE  OF  BAKBADOE8. 

(Area,  166  square  miles;  population,  165,000.) 

The  latest  official  returns  showing  the  annual  foreign  trade  of  Barba- 
does  give  the  following  results :  Total  imports,  $5,380,000,  of  which 
84,180,000  were  entered  for  consumption,  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,200,000 
being  re-exported  to  other  British  West  India  Islands ;  exports  of  native 
products,  $5,020,000. 

CountrioB.  Imports,    i    Exports. 


I  I 

GreatBritain $1,900,000  ,    $2,900,000 

United  StAtfii 2,400.000         1,000,000 

Itritiah  Westlntlij^ ]  300,000  i         950,000 

liritiah  Nurlb  America |  500,000  i      1,000.000 

Uritiah  Guiana 126,000 

Foreiim  West  Indies !  64,000 

Another I  90,000 


184,000 

6:1,000 

123.000 


Total 5,380,000        6,220,000 

Lens  re-exports '    1,200,000'      1,200,000 

Xcttra<lo I    4,180,000  j      6,020,000 


The  i)rincipal  imports  consist  of  flour,  $630,000;  salted  meats,  $300,000 ; 
butter,  $200,000 ;  corn  and  grain,  $250,000 ;  dried  fish,  $275,000 ;  corn 
meal,  $270,000;  rice,  $210,000;  staves,  $175,000;  lumber,  $115,000;  cot- 
ton and  linen  goods,  $700,000;  hardware,  $126,000;  bread,  $130,0liU; 
])ickled  fish,  coal,  lard,  ale  and  beer,  guano,  kerosene,  spirits,  tobacco, 
staves  and  shocks,  &c. 

The  principal  native  products^  q%\}^^^^^  ^^®  sugar,  about  $4,200,000, 
jind  molasses,  $750,000. 
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The  principal  imports  from  Great  and  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  a^  follows : 


Importa  from  Grec  t  Britain. 


Articles. 


Butter 

Hnitlware 

Lint-n  and  cotton  goods. 

Ale  and  beer 

Rice 

Spirits 

Coal 

Manure 


Value. 


$&5,000 

110,000 

640, 000 

04.000 

80,-000 

105,000 

70.000 

55,000 


Total  principal  articles. 
All  other  articles 


Totid  imports 


1. 175, 000 
725,000 


1,900,000 


Imports  from  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Bread 

Batter 

Com  and  grain «... 

Com  meal 

Flour 

Lard 

Salted  meats 

Kerosene 

Tobacco 

Staves  and  shooks 


Total  principal  articles 
All  other  articles 


Value. 


$125,000 
150, 000 
220,  0<X) 
260,000 
620,000 
125,000 
275,000 
130, 000 
60,000 
220, 000 


2,185,000 
215,  000 


Total  imports '      2,400,000 


Barbadoes  is  getting  to  be  considerable  of  an  entrepot  for  supplying 
the  Deighboring  islands  with  British  and  other  foreign  products  and 
inanafactares ;  it  thus  becomes  doubly  important  that  our  exporters 
should  use  special  efforts  to  secure  as  large  a  share  of  its  trade  as  pos- 
sible. 


^N  TRADB  OF  OKEIVADA. 

(Area,  133  square  miles;  population,  43,000.) 

The  total  annnal  foreign  trade  of  Grenada  is  estimated  as  follows  : 
Imports,  $675,000 ;  exports,  $750,000. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  come  from  Great  Britain 
<«320,000),  Barbadoes  ($220,000),  and  from  the  United  States  (about 
$75,000.)  The  principal  portion  of  the  exports  go  to  Great  Britain,  viz, 
$650,000,  the  balance  going  to  the  other  British  West  Indian  islands, 
and  insignificant  amounts  to  France  and  the  French  West  Indies.  It 
does  not  api)ear  that  any  of  the  exports  reach  the  United  States.  The 
character  of  the  imports  is  similar  to  the  imports  into  Barbadoes. 
Cocoa  and  sagar  are  the  chief  exports. 


POKBION  TRADE  OF  TOBAOO. 

(Area,  114  square  miles;  populatiou,  19,000.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  Tobago  is  estimated  at  $600,000 
viz:  Imports,  $215,000;  exports,  $385,000.  The  direct  British  import 
trade  into  Tobago  has  fallen  away  from  $150,000  in  1877  to  $30,000  in 
1880,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Tobagoan  merchants  prefer  to  buy 
their  supplies  in  Barbadoes  just  as  they  require  them.  The  exports 
to  Great  Britain  hold  their  own,  and  amount  to  about  $350,000  annually. 

The  prioeipal  portion  of  the  imports  of  the  island  are,  therefore,  re- 
ceived from  Barbadoes. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  trade  between  Tobago  and  the 
United  States,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fair  share  of  American 
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produce  reaches  the  island  via  Barbadoes  and  other  West  India  islands, 
the  imports  being  of  the  same  nature  as  those  entered  at  Barbadoes. 

Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  cocoanuts  constitute  the  chief  portion  of 
the  exports  of  the  island. 


FOREION  TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD. 

(Area,  1,754  square  miles;  popalatiou  110,000.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  Trinidad  is  estimated  at  $21,800,000, 
viz:  Imports,  $10,800,0W),  of  which  bullion  and  specie  and  re-exports 
amounted  to  $3,900,000,  leaving  $6,900,000  as  entered  for  consumption; 
exports  of  native  produce,  $7,200,000;  total  exports,  $11,100,000. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  are  received  from  the  following 
countries,  viz :  Great  Britain,  $3,315,000 ;  Venezuela,  $2,200,000 ;  the 
United  States,  $1,750,000;  British  West  Indies,  $525,000 ;  British  East 
Indies,  $570,000;  British  North  America,  $340,000;  France,  $480,000;  the 
other  dependencies  and  countries  from  which  imports  are  received  in 
small  quantities  being  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  French  West  Indies, 
Germany,  Spain,  &c. 

The  chief  portion  of  the.exports  go  to  the  following  countries  and  colo- 
nies: Great  Britain,  $7,200,000;  Venezuela,  $1,300,000;  the  United 
States,  $1,100,000;  France,  $750,000;  British  West  Indies,  $250,000 ; 
Canada,  $150,000. 

Imports, — ^The  principal  imports  of  Trinidad  and  the  principal  coun- 
tries from  which  they  are  imported  are  as  follows :  Cotton  and  linen 
manufactures,  total  import  $1,500,000,  the  principal  portion  of  which 
comes  from  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  from  France  and  the  United 
States;  butter,  from  France  and  the  United  States ;  candies,  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  corn  and  grain,  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States;  flour  and  meal,  from  the  United  States  and  British 
West  Indies ;  fish,  from  British  North  America  ;  hardware,  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States ;  lard,  from  the  United  States ;  leather 
manufactures,  from  Great  Britain  and  France ;  live  stock,  from  Venezuela ; 
mules,  from  the  United  States ;  machinery,  from  Great  Britain ;  malt 
liquors,  from  Great  Britain ;  manure,  from  Great  Britain;  salted  meats, 
from  the  United  States ;  oils,  from  France  and  the  United  States ;  rice, 
from  the  East  Indies  ($500,000) ;  shooks,  from  the  United  States ;  soap, 
from  the  United  States ;  refined  sugar,  from  the  United  States  and 
France ;  tobacco,  from  theUnited  States ;  Wines,  from  France  and  Spain ; 
lumber,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Exports. — The  exports  of  Trinidad  and  the  principal  countries  to  which 
they  go  are  as  follows :  Sugar,  over  $4,000,000,  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States ;  cocoa,  over  $2,400,000,  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States ;  molasses,  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
France;  asphaltum,  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France; 
bitters,  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  and  cocoanuts,  to  Great 
Britain. 

R&SUM^  OF  BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN  TRADE. 

The  following  statements  show  the  total  trade  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  the  relative  shares  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
therein : 
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TOTAL  IMPORTS. 


iBlands. 


I       Total 
I    imports. 


From — 


Great  Bri-  The  IJDited 
tain.  States. 


BcTDBiida '  *i 

Bshanuui  '  ' 


'fork's  indCfldo4>s 

Jsoaaica 

St  Lada 

St  Vincent".*.  11 '.: 

^t\i(iAt»a 

^le&iAik 

tt^fi 

T\t]mi\AKnds . . 

SLChiistopher.. 

KeriB 

Aotigoa 

MoDtserrat 

Dominica 

Trinidad 


Total 


8. 
5. 


10, 


109,000 
812,000 
121,000 
000,000 
560.000 
775,000 
380,000 
675,000 
215,000 
20,000 
950,000 
170, 000 
850,000 
130,000 
350.000 
800,000 


$278,  000 

172,000 

10,000 

3,  825,  OOU 

200,000 

350.000 

1, 900,  000 

320,000 

75,  000 


1775,000 

523,000 

80,000 

2, 800, 000 

125,  000 

30,000 

2, 400, 000 

75, 000 


47.5. 000 
40,000 

375, 000 
35,000 

130,000 
3, 315, 000 


225,000 

20,000 

300,000 

4,000 

53,  000 

1,750,000 


30,907,000  I     11,500,0001      9,160,000 

I  I 


The  foregoing  table  is  compiled  from  colonial  statistics,  and  generally 

embraces  the  year  1879,  while  in  many  cases,  where  no  recent  colonial 

.  retams  were  available,  the  estimates  were  based  upon  old  returns. 

This  mode  of  arriving  at  the  details  was  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  fact 

that  the  official  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  group  all  the  colonies 

under  the  heading  of  British  West  Indies.    It  will  be  noted,  however, 

that  the  totals  in  the  above  table,  when  the  usual  increase  in  value 

from  the  time  of  shipment  until  the  goods  were  entered  as  imports  in 

the  islands  is  added,  agree  with  the  total  as  given  by  British  returns 

for  1879,  as  will  be  seen  bythe  tables  which  follow,  showing  the  exports 

from  Great  Britain  to  the  British  West  Indies,  viz,  $10,813,000,  against 

$11,500,000  as  estimated  from  colonial  returns.    The  exports  of  Great 

Britain  during  the  year  1880   show  an  increase  in  British  trade  of 

$1,100,000.    It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  year  1879  gives  a  fairer 

ei^cimate  of  the  annual  value  of  British  exports  to  these  colonies  than 

the  year  1880,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  the  increase  in  the 

latter  year  occurred  in  foreign  goods.    In  regard  to  the  estimates  as 

above  given  concerning  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  they  are 

about  $400,000  more  than  the  direct  exports  to  the  colonies  as  given  in 

our  customs  returns  for  the  year  1880-'81. 

Total  reports  of  British  West  Indian  products. 


lalands. 


Total    ex- 
ports. 


TnrksndCaicoa 

^faaiatea 

flCLocis 

Si  Vincent 

Barbadoes 

O^reaada 

T»Wo 

VircfBldands... 
^  Cbristoplier . . . 

Totsl 


$420, 
567, 
120, 

7,350, 
800, 
876, 

6,220. 
750, 
385. 
30, 
982, 
243, 

1,250. 

156. 

375, 

11, 100, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


To  Great 
Britain. 


$12,000 
136.000 


5, 000,  000 
650,000 
740,000 

2, 900,  000 
650.000 
850,000 


725.000 
118,000 
590,000 
100,000 
275, 000 
7,200,000 


31, 618, 000     19, 446, 000 


To  the  United 
States. 


$296,000 

401,000 

90,000 

1,500,000 

50,000 

5,000 

i,ooo,ooa 


165. 00& 
18,000 

450.00O> 
40,000 
60,000 
1,200,000 


5, 266, 000 
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The  British  returns,  herewith  following,  give  the  value  of  imports 
from  her  West  Indian  colonies  during  the  year  1880  as  $21,627,000,  and 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  1880-'81  are  given 
in  our  customs  returns  as  amounting  to  $6,294,000,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  addition  of  costs  and  freightage  and  increased  value. 

Statements  showing  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  official  returns  of  these  countries,  with  the  British  West  Indies. 

IMPOKTS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


Principal  articles. 


Aspbaltum  or  bitumen 

CacAo 

Coifee *. 

Dye*  woods 

Fruit,  including  nuts 

Manure 

Sa^o  and  other  farinaceous  articles 

Spices 

Spirits,  principally  mm 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Wax 

Woods,  hard 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Into  Great 
Britain. 


$64,000 

2,123,000 

1, 628, 000 

982,000 

292,000 

146,000 

204,000  I 

643,000 

1,278,000 

13,  377,  000 

39,000 

111,000 

740,000 


Into  France.* 


$43,000 

324,000 

97,000 


IntotheUnited 

States. 


36, 000 

91,000 

129, 000 


$188,000 

194,000 

121,000 

471,000 

29.  COO 

2,000 

115,000 

92.000 

8, 394, 000 


2, 042, 000 


1. 688, 000 ' 


21.627,000  ,        2,762,000 


6.294,000 


"The  impoits  into  France  include  those  from  all  British  America.  The  **all  other  articles"  in  th® 
French  column  are  composed  principally  of  cereals  and  lumber,  received  most  likely  from  Canada,  s^ 
that  the  inii>ort!»  into  France  irom  the  British  West  Indies  are  very  light. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


Principal  articles.  ^^StSn'''  F">-  ^^^--  UnuTsu?es. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery . . 

Beer  and  aie 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs. 

Butter  

<  handles 

Coals 


Cordage  and  twine 

Cott4m  manufactures 

Drufis  and  mt'dicines 

Earthen  and  chiua  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  of  all  sorts 

Tjcather,  and  manufactures  of 

Linen  manufactures 

Machinery  of  all  kinds 

Manures 

Metals,  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought 

Silk  manufactures 

Soap 


St  ationer>' 

Wines 

Wood  manufactures. 

Wf»olen  goods 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$1,390,000  j 

418.  WO  !, 


15, 

83. 

207, 

M. 

2.  843, 

Ifil, 

107, 

102. 

297, 

170, 

562. 

270, 

361, 

219, 

769, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


292,000 
78,000 


39,000 

346,000 

3, 146, 000 

11,  919,  000 


$86,000 


212,  000 

1C9.  OW) 


38,000 
26,000 

22,000  f 


154,000 
30,000 


33,000 


60,000 


76,000 
467,000 

-4 


1, 313, 000 


$6,000 

8.000 

2.000 

309,000 

16.000 

5.000 

26,000 

108. 000 

69,000 

3,000 

20,000 

35.000 

7.000 

68,000 


34,000 
27,000 
70,000 


35,000 

38,000 

l.OOO 

733,000 

2.0OO 

6, 776, 000 

8,397,000 

Among  the  British  ^^all  other  articles"  foreign  goods  amounted  to 
$1,276,000,  leaving  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  goods  proper  to 
the  British  West  Indies  $10,643,000,  or  about  $2,400,000  more  than  the 
exports  of  American  produce  and'  manuf sutures  thither.    Here,  however, 
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the  comparison  ceases,  as  will  be  seen  by  glancing  over  the  columns 
showing  the  exports  of  British  and  American  manufactures.  In  the  cot- 
ton goods  exports  the  difference  is  most  marked,  nearly  $3,000,000  worth 
of  British  cottons  to  $108,000  worth  of  American.  The  contrast  is  also 
very  marked  in  the  following  articles:  Apparel  and  haberdashery,  beer 
and  ale,  drags,  medicines,  earthen  and  china  ware,  hats,  glassware,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  leather  and  manufactures  of,  machinery,  iron,  and 
soap. 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  West 
Indies  breadstuff's  constituted  $3,850,000,  flour  alone  amounting  to 
$2,560,000,  and  provisions  constituted  $1,640,000;  a  total  of  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  of  $5,490,000;  leaving  only  $2,907,000  for  all  other  prod- 
acts  and  manufactures,  a  sum  only  a  little  larger  than  the  exports 
thither  of  British  cotton  goods  alone. 

ImporU  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  BritiBh  West  Indies. 


Article*. 


1879. 


1880. 


Atp^Ahum or  bitumen $8:i,0(to  ,  $64,000 

CwMk 2,769,000  '  2,123,000 

Coifce 1,5H4,000  .  1,628,000 

C4>ttoa.n«r 83,000  73,000 

UtgmooA '  657,000  899.000 

UoeDuntermted 217,800  83,000 

Froft  raw 78,000  68,000 

CjQMio I  5.000    

Unennmerated 132,000  146,000 

Xotii :  214,000  224,000 

^^«co aad  fariiuceoas artidea 180,000  204,000 

GingtT 140,000  139,000 

fl«her»wU 466,000  504.000 

Spiriu 1 ,  357,  000  1, 278, 000 

rDn>fin<^ '  14,844,000  13,299,000 

Molaases 272,000  •-  78.000 

Wax 43,000  39.000 

Wood  fomitnre  and  hard  wood :  ' 

Kahoeanv ' '  33,000 

rofunmented 49,000  I  78,000 

All  other  articlea I  437,000  |  667,000 

Totol I  23,610,000  |  21.627,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


BBITLBH  OOODB. 

Apparel  and  liabeidaahery 

Beer  and  ale 

Butter 

Caadlea,  an  8ort« 

Coala,  rinders.  dus 

Cordaice  and  twine 

ConT: 

Cottooa: 

B^  the  yard 

AtraltM 

Dnuca 

Earthen  and  chill*  ware 

Obaa  mannfiaaturBa 

Hardware  aod  cntlery 

Hat&aU  aorta 

Leatiier,  WTOQSht  and  not 

SadUerTaadhsmeaa 

LtacaaVy  J^Md 


1879. 


$1. 


2, 


268.000 
423, 000 
30,000 
93  000 
200,000 
59, 000 
15,000 

657,  000 
141,000 
136,000 
117,000 
107,000 
292,000 
154.000 
457,  000 
107,000 
277,000 


1880. 


$1,  390, 000 
418,000 
15,000 
83,000 
207.000 
54,000 
49,000 

2,  636,  000 
207,  000 
1!>1. 000 
107,000 
102,000 
297,000 
170,000 
460,000 
102,000 
270,000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  t^  the  British  West  Indies,— Continned. 


Articles. 


If79. 


Maohin»*ry : 

St<'aDi  enn^nes 
All  others 

Manure 


BRiTifiH  GOODe.->Coiitinned. 


1880. 


Hetals: 

Iron,  Trronght  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  nut 

Soap 

Stationery 

Busar 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Wood  menufactnres.  stares,  and  empty  casks ^. 

Woolens  by  the  yard , 

A 11  other  articles 


Total  British  goods 


FORBIQM  0OOD6. 


Butter 

Com,  oats 

Cotton  manufactures 

Fish,  cured 

Guano ^ 

l^itre,  cubic : 

Oil: 

Cocoanut 

Olive 

Opium 

Quicksilver 

Rice 

Spices,  pepper 

Spirits : 

Brandy 

Sweetened  and  perfumed 

T<»a 

Wine 

All  others 


Total  foreign  goods 


Grand  total,  British  and  foreign  products. 


$219, 000 
J80,0e0 
106,000 

5.S4. 000 

44,000 

316.000 

03,000 

3,000 

30,000 

64,000 

258,000 

1,464,000 


54, 
25. 
26, 
21, 
146, 
10, 

15, 

5, 

15, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 


229, 
.  5. 

47, 

25, 

84, 

120, 

118, 


000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


889,000 


$195,000 
166,000 
219,000 

769.000 

49,000 

292,000 

78,000 

4,000 

25,000 

39,000 

M6,  000 

1, 842, 000 


9,  924, 000   10, 643.  000 


59.000 
30,000 
35,000 
19,000 
224. 000 
15.000 

25,000 
4,000 

20.  UOU 

1,000 

355,000 

5,000 

54,000 

24,000 

37,000 

130, 000 

229,000 


1,  276. 000 


10, 813, 000   11, 919, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  British  America,  1880. 


Articles. 


Lumber  for  building . . 

Cereals 

Cacao 

Kaw  sugar 

"Vegetables 

Coffee : 

Rum 

Cinchona  bark 

Bitumen  (aoUd,  pure) . 

Pimento 

Other  articles 


General  im- 
ports. 


i  $1, 006, 000 

714,000 

324,000 

129,000 

112, 00» 

97,000 

91,000 

80,000 

43,000 

86,000 

130,000 


Total J    2,762,000 


Special  im< 
porta. 


$093,000 

930.000 

83.000 

161,000 

112,000 

61.000 

74,00$ 


43,009 

18,00» 

126,000 


2,586,00* 
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Exports  from  France  to  British  America,  1860. 


Articles. 


Brsndiesi,  spirits,  and  liqueurs.... 
MsnufiMrtures  in  akiia  and  leather 
Batter 


Wool  maDnCsctures 

Books  and  stationery 

Wines 

Featiners  (ornamental) 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Cotton  manufacturPM 

Split  wUlows  (in  bands) 

Suk  mannfiictares 

Flax  and  hnnp  manufkctures 

Fraits,  oleaginous 

If  edieines,  pre|>ared 

Pottery,  glsm,  and  cT3*stal 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

(Hherarticles 


Total 


i 

• 
1^ 

o 

H 

1 

'a 

a 

I 

o 

Cfi 

$212, 000 

neii.ooo 

154, 000 

152,000 

109, 000 

109,000 

76,000 

74.000 

66,000 

65,000 

60,000 

58,  000 

46,  000 

46,000 

45,  000 

45,000 

41,000 

41,000 

a8, 000 

23.  OOO 

34,000 

34,000 

33,000 

24,  000 

30. 000 

2. 000 

27,000 

24,000 

26,000 

26.000 

22,000 

20,  OOO 

13,000 

13.000 

281.000 

214.000 

1, 313, 000 

1. 181,  000 

F0RE1ON  TRADE  OF  THE  FRENCH  1¥EST  INDIES. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  French  West  Indies  may  be  estimated 
as  follows: 


Colonies. 


Goadelonpe 

Harthdaae 

St.  Bartholomew 

Total 


Imports. 


$5, 400, 000 

6, 500, 000 

650,000 


12, 550, 000 


Exports. 


$6,  500,  OOO 

5,  000,  OOO 

725,  OOO 

12, 225,  OOO 


The  trade  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  and 
the  French  West  Indies,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns,  is  as. 
follows : 


Countries. 


Praaoe  

KnidADd 

UnitedSUtes , 

Total 


Exports  to  the 
French  West 
Indies. 

$8, 700, 000 

600 

2,464,000 

$7, 0?9, 000 
1, 273, 000 
1,558,000 

11.164,600 

9, 860, 000 
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The  nature  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  details  thereof,  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statements: 

Imparts  into  France  from  Guadaloupe,  1880. 


Articles. 


Sugar 

Jlnm 

Annotto  dye . . 

Coffee 

Ca4»o 

Dye-wood 

Table  fruits... 
•Other  articles. 


General 


Special 


imports.        imports 


$3, 302, 000 
288,000 
'  100,000 
82,000 
76,000 
56,000 
50,000 
47,000 


Total 4,001,000 


I 


$3,606,000 
270.000 
99,000 
82,000 
23.000 
56,000 
60,000 
46.000 


4, 232, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Guadaloupe^  1880. 


Articles. 


I    General 
exports. 


T)rw»8ed  hides I  $4 W,  000 

<'ot ton  manufactures 372, 000 

Wines 301.000 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 1.^,  000 

Olive  oil '  144.000 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp !  132,000 

Me  rcery i  II 4, 000 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 110,  000 

lUi  fcte  r 82. 000 

liico I  72.000 

Wool  mannfactnrcs 64, 000 

Man  ures 69. 000 

J*ottery,  glass  and  crystal 61,000 

Jowolry,  imitation i  59, 000 

Machines  and  machinery oS,  000 

Fish 56,000 

'Cereals  >  49,  000 

Vogettibles,  dried '  44, 000 

Soap,  common 1  37,000 

Straw  hats 33,000 

Books  and  stationery I  30,  OOO 

Cheese * 27,000 

Prepared  drugs I  25,000 

Cordage,  hemp 25,  OOO 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs i  23,  .000 

Toys I  19,000 

Sugar 18,000 

Other  articles |  422,000 

Total ,  3,042,000 


Special 
exports. 


$426. 000 
77,000 

204,  000 
92,000 
1.3,  000 
52,000 

112,  000 

109.000 
82,000 
26,000 
54,  001) 
57,  000 
54,000 
.59,  000 
20,  OOO 
45,000 
46, 900 
44,000 
37,000 
31,  000 
30,000 
27,000 
25,000 
22,  000 
22,000 
18,000 
18.000 

353.000 

2. 245, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  Martinique^  1880. 


Articles. 


"Sugar 

Rum 1 

■Cacao 

Rawhides 

Dye-wood  in  logs , 

Cassia 

Other  articles . . . . 


General 

Special 

1  mports. 

1 

imports. 

1 
$2, 721, 000 

$2, 661. 000 

1,569.000 

1, 160,  OOO 

226,000 

88,000 

74.000 

74,000 

I          89.000 

30.000 

35,000 

31.000 

;          66.000 

60,000 

Totol '    4,730.000 


4, 113, 000 
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Exports  from  France,  to  Martinique,  1880. 


Articiea. 


Drteaed  hides. 
Wines 


Coftton  iiMiiiafactares 

(Hk,  flxad,  pare 

Tools  aad  metal  mannfMstuies 
Hemp  and  flax  mannfactures. . 

Uenory 


Sahbatter 

CtoUiiiiir  and  nnderclotfaiiig,  aewn. 
PoUcrj,  Rlaae.  and  orystal. 


Macbines  and  machinery. 

Woolen  manufactures 

Cereals 

J«weh7  and  sold  and  silver  work. 
Pi»b..:. T 


Rice 

Hannie 

Soap,  common . 
SnpiT,  refined 
•  oceae. ....... 


Prvnared  Amgu 

Booia  ind  stationery . 

T0V8 


Xitntfii  of  pota«h  and  soda . 

Iron,  Rteel,  and  castlnirs 

<*ordajje,  hemp 

(Kl-nke 


Willow  band* 

Veeetable*.  dried. 
Kilk  raanafactures. 
ttther  artirles 


Geoeral 
exports. 


$409,000 

462.000 

345,000 

313, 000 

254,000 

233, 000 

131,000 

118,000 

106, 000 

102,000 

96,000 

95,000 

78,000 

69,000 

67,000 

6'.>,  000 

55,000 

53,000 

46.000 

42.000 

38,000 

36,000 

31,000 

29,  000 

29,000 

27,  000 

20,  000 
24,  000 
23,  000 

21,  000 
477,  000 


Total 3.987,000 


gjSl,  000* 

423,000- 

66,000 

35,000' 

]3  ,000 

68,000 

l30. 000« 

ll7,000 

104,000 

7(J,000 

30,000 

86,000 

14,00a 

69,000 

66,000 

25,000 

54,000 

53.000 

46,  000 

40,000 

38,  000 

3G,  000 

27.  000 

18,  002 

5,000 

23.  000 
26,  0((O 

24.  00»- 
23,  01  0 
19.000 

302, 000- 


2,  718,  OOO* 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  fi-om  the  French  U'ettt  Indies. 


Articles. 


1879 


1880. 


Sagar.  nnrefinetl 1        $56,  000 

AllntberaiticleH 1 -  2,000 

I 

Toul I  58,000 


9600- 


600 


Exports  from  Great  lirifain  to  the  French  West  Indies. 


BKITIHII  OOOnS. 

^^Viala,  ciaders,  &c 

( 'ottons.  by  the  yard I 

Lioeiu,  by  the  yard 

Woolens,  by  the  yard 1 

All  other  artides 

Total ,        889,000 

FOREIGN  GOODS. 

GuAao ;         44.000 

Mannres.  UDemuBerated 156,000 

?»«*-- .•• '  93,000 

AH  other  articles '  8,  000 

Total  foreign ,       301, 000 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  prodacta ~17l90,000 


$224,000 

402,000 

73,000 

22,000 

108,000 ; 

$185,000 

379,  000 

59,000 

20,  000 

125,  000 

768.  000 


5,000 
204,000 
287,  000 

9.000 


505, 000 


1,  273, 000- 
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Sugar  constitutes  nearly  the  only  import  into  the  United  States  from 
the  French  West  Indies,  amounting  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  to 
$2,430,000,  leaving  only  $34,000  for  all  other  articles. 

Of  our  exports  to  the  French  West  Indies  during  the  year  1881,  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  amounted  to  $950,000,  flour  alone  amounting  to 
$540,000,  leaving  about  $500,000  worth  of  all  other  articles,  principally 
manufactures. 

A  few  illustrations  will  show  that,  as  far  as  manufactures  are  con- 
cerned, our  trade  with  the  French  West  Indies  aflfords  a  very  severe 
contrast  to  the  trade  of  France  and  Great  Britain  therewith. 

Exports  of  principal  manuftioiHres  to  the  French  West  Indies. 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufactiiref) 

I-fOather,  and  manufacturer . . 
Toola,  hardware,  and  cutlery 

Heady-made  clothing \ 

Pottoi'y  and  glassware 

Jewelry  . . .'. 

Machinery 

Woolen  goods 


From  France. 


$717,000 
945,000 
404,000 
216, 000 
163,000 
128,  000 
154,000 
164.000 


From  Eng- 
land. 


$379, 000 
Not  given. 

'.'/.'. i\o '.'.'.'. 

, ....  do 

....do 

do  .... 

$20,000 


From  the  TTsi- 
ted  Statea. 


$2,600 
1,832 
1.519 

157 
8,200 

200 
8,000 


FOREIOIV  €Oi9IilI£R€i:  OF  THE  DANISH  l^EST  INDIES. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  into  the  Danish  West  Indies 
are  reexported — St.  Thomas  being  mainly  an  entrepot  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  merchandise  among  the  other  West  India  Islands — and  aa  the 
colonial  returns  diflfer  very  widely  from  the  returns  of  the  principal 
countries  having  commercial  relations  therewith,  it  is  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  a  true  estimate  of  Danish  West  India  trade. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  principal  coun- 
tries— according  to  their  official  returns — to  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  thereof. 

Exports  to  the  Danish  JVesl  Indies. 

From  France 15,432,000 

From  EDglttDd 1, 059, 000 

From  the  United  Statee 734,000 

From  West  India  Islandtj 1, 000, 000 

All  other  countries 420,000 

Total 8.645.000 

The  population  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  is  about  40,000,  and  as- 
suming that  the  principal  portion  of  the  consumption  of  the  islands  is 
supplied  from  abroad,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  over  $5,000,000 
worth  of  the  foregoing  imports  are  re-exported. 

The  exports  of  native  produce  may  be  set  down  as  follows: 

To  the  United  States 1 $360,000 

To  Denmark :i50, 000 

To  Great  Britain 340,000 

To  France 100,000 

To  all  other  countries 250, 000 

Total  native  produce 1,400,000 

Re-exports  of  foreign  goods 5,000,000 

Total  exports 6,400,000 
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The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  the  trade  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  ina^"  be  noted  in  the  following  statements: 

Imports  into  France  from  St.  ThomaSf  1880. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Phurmiaio  tenaz  and  other  regetable  fibers 

Cacao . 

Other  articles 

Total 


General  im-  Special  im- 
ports.      I      ports. 


$32,000 

22,000 

8,000 

19.000 


101,000 


$15,000 


8,000 
1.000 


19.000 


Exports  from  France  to  St.  Thomas^  1880, 


Articles. 


iGeneral  ex- 
ports. 


Hanafikctures  in  akin  and  leather i  $1,541,000 

Clothisgand  anderclothing,  sewn 720.000 

Wool  manufiM'staTea I  694, 000 

CoctoB  mana&ctarea j  274,000 

Mercery  aod  buttons j  228, 000 

Prepared  hidea  (dressed) i  217,000 

Prepared  druga 2UO,000 

Jewelrr.  imitation i  156.000 

Felt  hate ;  136,000 

Books  and  stationery '  124,000 

Hemp  and  linen  manufkctures I  102,000 

Wines 1  97,000 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal ,  87,000 

Pnmitare 50,000 

Other  articles i  806,000 

Total j  5,432,000 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Danish  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


Cocos 

Cora.  maUe.  Indian  com . 

CottmLTaw 

risk 


IroB  ttd  steel  manulhctnres 

Spirits 


1879. 


$500 

7,000 

300 

800 

22,000 


^car,  anreflaed 

TaWco.  mannlactared 
AU  oilier  srticles 


121,000 

3,000 

20,400 


T«tol I        175,000 


Exports  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  from  Great  Britain, 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Appfcrel  and  haberdashery 

Bfersodsle 

j;«l  einders,  uid  Vuel !  1 !  *. "  " !  J .' 
l/OttOBi: 

Byjard 

AtTsloe 

Kvtben  sad  china  ware 

{mware  and  entlery 

}«ther,  wrought  and  not 

IjWM,byytid 

^|««^  wrought  and  not 

TelefTSphic  wires  and  apparatnV 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$1, 465, 000 

604, 000 

637, 000 

115.000 

213.000 

205,  000 

200,  000 

138,  000 

134,000 

62,000 

76,  000 

97.000 

78,  000 

47, 000 

543,000 


4,  614, 000 


1880. 


$1,000. 

400 

9,000 

500 

310,000 

1,500 

17,600 


840.000 


$58,000  1 

$59.  000 

20,000  1 

17,000 

102,000  j 

127,000 

860,000 

311,  000 

39,000 

49.000 

10,000 

2.O00 

30.000  : 

15,000 

10,000 ; 

5,000 

141,000  ' 

68,000 

38,000 

44,000 

30,000  , 

25,  000 

1, 000  ! 

136. 00« 
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Exports  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  from  Great  Britain — ^Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


Woolens : 

By  yard , 

At  value 

All  other  articles 


BKiTisn  cooi»6~Contiiineil. 


Total  British 


FORRIGN  GOODS. 


Rice 

Hpirits,  brandy  . . 

Tea 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign. 


Grand  total  British  and  foreign 1,045,000 


1880. 


f 

13,000 

2.000 

118,000 

15.00» 

2.000 

104,000 

972,000 

979. 00» 

25,000 

10,000 

3,000 

5,000 

24,000, 

89.000 
15,000 
4,000 
10.000 
12,000 

73,0(0 

80.000 

1,045,000 

1, 059.  000 

Of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Danish  West  Indies^ 
sugar  constitutes  the  chief  portion,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  small 
(juantities  of  cocoa,  hides,  rags,  scrap-iron,  bay  rum,  salt,  spirits,  &c. 

Of  the  exports  from  the  United  States,  breadstuffs  amount  to  $310,000^ 
of  which  tiour  and  Indian  corn  constitute  the  chief  portion,  and  provis- 
ions amount  to  $125,000,  a  total  of  $335,000in  breadstuffs  and  provisions. 

The  following  list  of  imports  at  St.  Thomas  from  the  United  State* 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  our  trade  with  the  Danish  West 
Indies : 

Imports  at  St.  Thomas  from  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Value. 


LineiiH $145 

Cotton.s   161,000 

Woolens 335 

Silks 333 

Union  s 335 

Clothing I  1,585 

Flour I  151,710 

Kveflour I  7,080 

Commeal 20,.360 

Beef,  smoked  and  salted 6,2iK) 

Tongues  and  sausages 1, 270 

Pork,  smoked  and  suited i  19,890 

Hams '  15.215 

Butter 22,210 

Cheese 2.100 

Lard 10,530 

Sugar,  refined 7,  805 

Fish: 

Salted 1.090 

Pickled 1,255 

Beans  and  pease 5, 270 

Wheat  and  coi*u 5,325 

Oats '  095 

(Jroats.&c I  180 

Yarns  and  potatoes 540 

Bread 9.9,'iO 

Tea 430 

Preserves 5, 125 

Corks 15 

Copper 15 

Lead 00 

Iron ,  60 

Iron,  cast 3, 185 

Nails 830 

Hardwaiv 13,610 

C ro<kery  and  cbiua ware 20 

Sho4*8  and  boots C,  040 

Leather,  skins,  &c '  4. 3(j5 

Saddlery.  A:c ^^^ 


Articles. 


(rlasRware 

Paper pkgs*. . 

Lumber feet . .  | 

Shingles 

Cement 

Marble 

Mats 

'  Hoops I 

Shooks , 

Boi>e  and  cordage  ..\ 

Wine 

Suirits 

Liqueurs 

B**er 

Vinegar 

Cotlee 

Kum 

Rice 

Tobacco : 

Leaf pounds..' 

Manufactured 

Cigars , 

Pimento 

Spices j 

Wax , 

Fruit,  fresh 

Steam-coal tons . .  i 

Paints I 

Sweet  oil 

Lamp  oil ' 

Soap 

Candles 

Starch 

Kaisins  and  currants 

Prunes 

Dates 

Nuts 

Sago 

Vennicelli 


Value. 


4,9ir> 

2, 04,-. 

14, 250 

$  6,400 

.■>5^ 

10 

."i 

2H'i 

KOO 

9.770 

05 

•JO 

$60 

6.  Tori 

70 

70 

570 

]4.> 

13,115 

$4,001 

1:0 

20 

1.340 

M) 

920- 

44,  5.0 

$2,345 

2.345 

7,220 

1,79,'i 

«,01t^ 

6.690' 

•.*5 

20 

20 

355 

355. 
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Imparts  at  Si,  Thomas  from  the  United  States — Continued. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Straw  bata 

Felt  hats 

DnfPi  and  patent  medicines. 

Jewelry    

Perfumerv 

Habcnlasbery,  Ao 

Poultry .' 

HorMP8 

Mules    

Sheep  and  goats 

0\  fiten 

Faioiture  and  mirrors 


"Wheelery,  Ac. 

Pitch 

Tar 

Kesin 

Turpentine 

Ship  materials 

Salt 

Tee 
100  II  Onions".!*.!..!! 
1,250  I;  Sundry  goods. 


$1,875 

45 

17,785 

6,175 

4,195 

4,615 

110 

110 


11 


105 
14,925 


Total 


Value. 


$1. 810 

280 

175 

40 

555 

2,270 

2,270 

10,845 

140 

26,635 


722,  805 


The  following  statenient,  prepared  by  our  consul  at  St.  Thomas,  show- 
ing the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  St.  Thomas 
during  a  single  year,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  port : 


Sailing  vessels  and  sieamerSj  not  packets. 


2 

9 


No. 


1S1     American . . . 

468    Danii^h 

72     Spanish 

83     French 

537     Bntb*h 

121     Norwegian  . 
55     Swedish  . . . . 

8     Russian  

110    f^^rinan 

13     Aostrian  ... 

IW     IKitth 

7     ItalUn 

I  Brazilian  .  ■ . 
Venezuelan . 
no9U  Rican 
Dominican  . 


Nationality. 


1,7>4 


ToUl 


24  American. 

!<«  British  ... 

74  French  ... 

R8  German... 

54  Spanish. . 


STEAM  PACKETS. 


409 


Total 


Tons. 


55,322 

18,  039 

4,405 

16, 433 

89,546 

35,  908 

20,  387 

3,485 

30,  279 

6,212 

5,716 

1.  380 

300 

383 
197 


288,162 

82.424 
203,762 
100,  384 
104,  017 

28,001 

579,588 

In  regard  to  the  best  method  for  increasing  our  trade  with  the  Danish 
West  Indies  the  consul  at  St.  Thomas,  in  a  report  published  in  January, 
1881  (Consular  Reports  No.  3),  says  that  in  the  imports  (entered  for  con- 
sumption) the  United  States  stands  third,  when  \^  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list.     He  says,  further,  that — 

OnlerB  can  only  be  obtained  on  actual  samples,  and  by  sending  out  agents  who  will 
act  fairly  and  honestly  ;  then  we  cnn  hope  to  cope  with  England  and  Germany  in  the 
imimrtations  of  hardware,  cottons,  coal,  &c.  It  is  rather  unaccountable  to  see  Eng- 
land outstripping  us  in  the  mannfactnre  of  our  own  products,  Germany  remodellnff 
oar  cntlery,  and  then  to  see  our  own  goods  brought  from  our  shores  in  foreign  bottoms  I 

In  regard  to  steam  communication  with  St.  Thomas,  the  consul  wrote 
as  follows : 

Thi.<i  is  the  head  junction  of  the  following  companies : 

The  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail,  the  Quebec  and  Gulf  Ports,  the  Hamburg  Amef- 
ican  Pac^ket,  the  Weat  India  and  Panama,  the  Gen<^ral6  Transatlantique,  Royal  Mail, 

4277 ^10 


^ 
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and  HerreTa,  besides  other  lines.  Three  of  these  have  branch  intercolonial  boats  for 
windward  and  leeward  islands,  and  the  Spanish  main,  &c.,  which  start  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  tbe  Atlantic  steamers,  on  their  respective  routes,  carrying  mails,  pasHen^^ers, 
and  cargo.  And  in  this  connection  I  beg  to  make  a  suggestion.  It  had  occurred  to 
me  that  two  or  three  properly-built  and  well-appointed  small  steamers  to  coast  aroand 
among  these  islands  and  gather  up  cargo  for,  and  act  as  feeders  to,  the  New  York  and 
Brazilian  line  of  American  steamers,  would  do  a  remunerative  bus'nessaud  greatly  ex- 
tend our  trade.  But  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired  they  should  be  essenti  al  ly  American 
boats— owned  and  manned  by  our  own  people,  and  bearing  our  own  colors. 

The  wit)idrawal  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  line  since  the  fore- 
going report  was  written  leaves  the  American  flag  unrepresented  in  the 
steam  marine  calling  at  St.  Thomas. 


FOBEiaiV  TRADE  OF  THE  DUTCH  ITEST  IMDIES. 

The  Dutch  West  Indies  comprise  St.  Eustatins,  Saba,  Gura^a,  and 
Oruba.  Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  thereof  are  only  available  for 
Oura^oa.  The  British  consul  at  tbis  latter  island  gives  the  trade 
thereof  for  the  yejfir  1879  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,464,000;  exports, 
$1,239,000.  As  the  imports  into  the  United  States  alone  from  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  amounted  to  $2,594,000, 
it  is  apparent  that  either  the  export  trade  of  Curafoa  must  have  greatly 
increased  since  1879,  or  that  the  exports  of  the  other  islands  must  greatly 
exceed  the  exports  of  Gura<^oa,  or  that  the  British  consul  did  not  em- 
brace the  transit  trade  in  his  report. 

The  official  returns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  go  to  prove  that,  the  greater  portiod  of  the  trade  of  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  is  with  the  United  States,  viz: 


Coaxktries. 


United  Statea 

BoRlaad 

•France 

Holland 


Imports  from 
the  Dntoh 
West  Indies. 


$2,594,000 

88,000 

1S9.000 

60,000 


Bxportatotlte 
Dutch  Weai 
Indies. 


$M0.<MO 

1,210.000 

623,000 

00,1 


•Indndinff  Dnich  Gniana. 


The  nature  of  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  trade  of  the  principal  countries  therewith,  will  be  understood 
firom  the  following  statements: 

Imports  into  France  from  ihe  Dntoh  American  CoZont^a^  1880. 


Articles. 


Dye-wood  extracts 

Coffee 

Wax  omde 

Cacao 

Other  articles 

Total 


General  im- 
I>orte. 


$00,000 
37.000 
24.000 
11,000 
18,000 


159,000 


Special  Im- 
ports. 


|8,00<» 

4,o6o 

1,000 


13,000 
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ExpwUfrom  Franet  to  the  Dutch  American  Colonies,  1880. 


ArUdeft. 


liannihctiirps  in  skin  and  leather . 

Cotton  mannfactnrea 

Clothing  and  nnderdothing,  sewD 

Woolen  manofafCturea 

lfeToei7 

Other  floticlea 

Total 


General  ex- 
ports. 

Special  ex- 
portA. 

$120, 000 

102, 000 

55, 000 

33,000 

17,000  , 

1&6,000 

$j^6,000 
16,000 
53,000 
31.000 
13,000 

145, 000 

523, 000 


344,000 


Importa  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Dutek  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


CoO^ 

lyrajEB 

Dye-stafla 

IHe- woods 

luanrea 

Wood,  maboicany 
All  other  artlcleo 

Total 


1879. 


1880. 


$10, 000 

20,000 

15.000 

6,  OUU 

255,  000 
15, 000 
14,000 


$2,000 

25.000 

10.000 

3,000 

39.000 

1,000 

3,000 


335,  OOU 


83,000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  tlie  Dutek  West  Indies, 


BKmSH  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  haberdaahery 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  Taloa 

Hardware  aad  eatlery,  unennmerated 

UiKiii,  by  yard  

Woolcaa,  by  vard 

An  other  arnclea 

Total  British 

VOBIIOM  GOODS. 

Total  foreign 

Grand  total  BritiMi  and  foreign  products. . . 


$20,000 

574.000 
39,000 
84,000 
73, 000 
25,000 
80,000 


$25,000 

802,000 
54,000 
36,000 
98,0uO 
44,000 

126,000 


846, 000  I  1,  lb5, 000 


15,000 


25,000 


800, 000  1, 210, 000 


The  principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  are  as  follows : 

JRreao/<f«efy.— Coffee,  $1,489,000;  hides  and  skins,  $756,000;  gaano, 
$147,000 ;  cocoa,  $  105,000;  barks, chemicals,  dyes,  &c.  Total  free  goods, 
$2,500,000,  leaving  the  imports  of  dutiable  goods  $94,000  only. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies  consist 
of  breadstuffs,  $241,000;  provisions,  $134,000;  cotton  manufactures, 
$245,000;  leather,  and  manufactures  of;  timber,  and  manufactures  of; 
paper  and  stationery,  beer  and  ale,  books  and  pamphlets,  clocks,  cord- 
age, drugs  and  medicines,  preserved  fruits,  glassware,  hay,  ice,  jewelry, 
lam]>s,  iron  and  steel  mannmctures,  perfumery,  sewing  machines,  starch, 
refined  sugar,  tallow,  manufactured  tobacco,  trunks,  &c. 

Our  trdde  with  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  on  the  whole,  is  favorable, 
yet  there  is  room  for  its  enlargement  in  particular  articles.  The  con- 
samption  of  British  cottons  therein  amounts  to  $856,000,  while  the  con- 
samption  of  American  cottons  amounts  to  (mly  $245,000  annually.  The 
trade  in  this  line  of  American  goods  is,  however,  increasing,  the  exports 
to  the  Dutch  West  Indies  of  cotton  goods  during  the  year  1880  amount- 
ing to  only  $59,000.     This  shows  an  increase  in  1881  of  over  fourfold. 
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FOREioiv  comifiERei:  of  thi:  spaivish  w^est  iivdies. 


The  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  reliable  or  comprehensive  statistics 
from  either  colonial  or  consular  sources  concerning  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Cuba  renders  it  impossible  to  present  more  than  an  approximation 
of  the  value  thereof,  through  the  medium  of  the  official  returns  of  the 
principal  countries  having  commercial  relations  with  the  Spanish  West 
Indies. 

The  following  statement,  taken  principally  from  the  latest  ofticial  re- 
turns of  the  several  countries  mentioneci,  it  is  thought  presents  a  very 
close  exhibit  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  islands  un<ler  re- 
view : 


Couutriea. 


TJnited  Slatos 

Spain 

Gi'i'ut  BrituiD 
Fnn 


Imports    from 


I 


Imhi'8.  ,lHll^^eHtln(fI09. 


nice 


Holland 

Bel<:iuni    

Dominion  of  Ciiniula 
All  other,  estimatiHl. 


Total 


$($6.  86t,000  ■ 
8,  (MH),  000 
8; 530,  OIK) 
3,  228,  000 
750.  0(K) 
500,000 
3,007,000  I 
10,  000,  000  ' 


113,128,000 

12.  500.  000 

11,  139,000 

4.  309.  000 


100,  939,  000 


450,  (KM) 
1,  1G8,  000 
«.  000, 000 


50.  694.  000 


The  principal  articles  entering  into  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  West 

Indies  will  be  understood  from  the  following  statements : 

« 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  ths  Spanish  U'cftt  Indies. 
Articles. 


Coflfec 
Cott« 


»n 


Spirits,  rum 

Sugar : 

U  D  refl  ned 

Molaafles 

Tobaeoo : 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured 

Wo<h18  : 

Hard,  mafaof^any f. 

other  aorta 

All  other  articles 


1879 


$326,000 


10. 


Total 


98,000  ' 

372,000 
10,000 

10,000 

,405,000  ' 

98,000  ' 

34.000  ; 

87,000  I 


13, 440,  000 


1880. 


,  $331,000 

59,000 

102,000 

3,  745,  000 


3,  728, 000 

210.000 

98,000 

248,000 

8,  »N).  OOO 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Sjyanish  West  Indies, 


BRITISH  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  haberdasbery 

Bear  and  ale   

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cottonn : 

By  the  yard , 

By  value        

Earthen  and  china  ware 

GlflHH  niauufaetures 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  enumerated 

Lini'un : 

By  the  yard 

B V  value 

Ha<>hini'ry : 

Steam  engines 

All  sorts 


4, 


1, 


$25,000 
365,000 
483,000 

051,000 
132,  000 
229.000 
107,000 
394,000 

283,000 
6,000 

34,000  , 
93,000  ! 


$107,000 
331.000 
389,000 

2,096,000 
132.000 
209.000 
107.  000 
491,000 

1,  040, 000 
6,000 

89,000 
112,000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  J^anieh  West  Indiee — Continued. 


Artloles. 


British  goods— Continaed. 
Metals: 

Iron,  wToa/sht  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oil-8«ed 


Paiatere'  colors  and  materials 

Silk  manoftctureo 

TeloKraphio  wires  and  apparatus. 
Wooleiit: 

By  the  yard 

By  Tiloe 

AB  other  articles 


1879. 

1880. 

$671, 000 
59,000 
39,000 
64,000 
3,000 
10,000 

$676,000 

54,000 

54,000 

98,000 

5,000 

54,000 

4,000 

506,000 


Total  British. 


Candles,  stearine 

Cheese 

Fieh,  cured 

Bieo 

AH  other  articles 


8, 612, 000 


FOBKIOK  GOODS. 


5,000 

209,000 

146,  000 

2,  764, 000 

113,000 


Total  foreign 


3.227,000 


Giaad  total  British  and  foreign  prod  acts 11,839,000 


44.000 

3,000 

561,000 


7, 144, 000 


1,000 

141,000 

224,000 

3,  332. 000 

297.000 


3, 995, 000 


11, 139, 000 


Imports  into  Stance  from  the  Spanish  American  Colonies,  1880. 


Articles. 


Raw  Biicar 

Cofte!?r 

Clfltts 

Cacao 

Bccde  and  canes,  onmanafaotared 

Dye  aad  cabinet  woods 

Tobacco,  nnmannfactured 

ToTtoiaeiheU 

BiteflieD,  Bolid 

Other  articles 

Total : 1        3, 283,  (KM) 


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports.       ■ 

ports. 

$1,209,000  1 

$1, 140. 000 

678,000 

615,000 

608,000 

697,000 

449,000 

458,000 

101, 000 

101,000 

93,000 

93,000 

57,000 

53,000 

36.000 

36.000 

■     25, 000 

25,000 

27,000  ; 

6,000 

3, 124, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  the  Spanish  American  Colonies,  1880. 


Articles. 


htaaafaetares  in  skin  and  leather 

Jewelry  and  gold  and  silver  work , 

Ck»thiBf[  and  onderdothing,  sewn 

Wool  nttam&ctares 

Cotton  mannfactarea 

Mercery  and  battens    

Tools  and  metal  mannCactares 

Machtneeand  machinery 

Wia« 

Salt  batter , 

Sak  manufKtures 

Booka  and  Rtationery 

Perfomerv , 

Drreaed  hid«^  

Prepar«rd  drugs 

(Hiv«  oil  

Jewelrv.  imitation  , 

Straw  bats 

Feathers,  ornamental , 

Feltbat«   

Potter}',  glajwi.  and  crystal 

Brandy,  spirita.  and  liqueurs 

fif-xap  axMi  flax  manufactures 

Fumitnre  

Other  articles 

Total 


General  ex- 

Special   ex* 

ports. 

ports. 

$1,345,000 

$1, 307,  000 

725.000  , 

101,000 

213,  000 

211].  000 

180,000 : 

178, 000 

153,000 

116.000 

149,000  , 

147,  000 

118,000  1 

63,000 

109.000 

35,  000 

109,000  , 

102.000 

97,000  1 

97.  000 

92,000  ! 

87,000 

91,000  , 

85,  000 

72,000  ' 

72.  000 

72,  000  ' 

69.000 

64,000 

.■30.  000 

63,000 

3,000 

55.000 

53.  000 

49.  000 

40,  GOO 

44.  000 

4^,000 

43.  000 

43.000 

38,000  ; 

rjT.ooo 

.'{0,  000  1 

29.  000 

29, 000 

2t,  000 

21,  000 

21.  000 

34K,  000 

2G8,  OOO 

4,  a09.  000 

3,301,000 
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The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  dur; 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1881  were  as  follows:  Sugar,  from  Cuba,  §5 1,283,000 - 
from  Porto  Kico,  $2,128,000;  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  $3,596,000;  man; 
ufactured,  $2,171,000,  all  from  Cuba;  coffee,  $483,000,  Ikom  Porto  Rico- 
fruits  and  nuts,  $314,000;  vegetable  oil,  fixed,  $64,000,  &c. 

Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  1881. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements . . . 

Beer  And  ale 

BreadAtuffs 

Candlt^ 

Carriages  and  railroad  cars 

Coal 

Cordage 

Oitton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Fruits  of  all  kinds 

Glassware 

Ice   

Rabber  goods 

Iron  mauufactuTes 

Steel  manufactures 


Value. 


$50, 
27, 

537, 
40, 
36, 

373, 

112. 

160, 
28, 

48. 
75. 

42, 

29, 

1, 136. 

66, 


OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Articles. 


Leather  manufactures 

Petroleum 

Paints   

Paper  and  stationery. . 

P«M  fumnry 

Provisions  

Scales  and  balances. . . 

Sewing  machines 

'I'runks  and  valises  . . . 

Lumber   

Wood  manufactures    . 

All  other  domestic 

Foreign  exports 

Total t 


Value. 


$46,000 

269,000 

20.000 

279.000 

40.000 

1. 1P8, 000 

20,000 

76,000 

85,000 

893.000 

1, 637. 000 

5,463,000 

410.000 


18,128,000 


It  will  be  noted  tbat  onrimx)orts  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  greatly 
exceed  the  imports  of  all  other  conntries  therefrom,  while  our  exports 
thereto  are  only  a  little  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  total  exports  thither. 
It  is  true  that  we  sell  more  goods  than  any  other  country  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  almost  twice  as  much  a«  the  exports  of  British  merchandise 
thereto — nearly  $4,000,000  of  British  exports  to  the  islands  being  com- 
posed of  foreign  produce,  rice,  fish,  cheese,  &c.;  yet  in  certain  lines  of 
•manufactures  we  do  not  compare  favorably  with  either  France  or  Eng- 
land, as  the  following  short  statement  will  show: 

Exports  of  principal  manufactures  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufactures 

Wearing  apparel 

Beer  and  ale 


Sarth(>D,  china,  and  glass  ware 

Leather  manufactures 

Jewelry 

Hardware  and  cutlery 


From 
England. 


$2, 828, 000 
107, 000 

209, 000 


491,000 


From 
France. 

From  the 
United  SUtes. 

$153,000 
213,000 

'"  38,666 

1,  345, 000 

725. 000 

118, 000 

$160,000 
15.000 
27,000 
70.000 
46.000 
4,600 
Not  speoifled.* 

*  It  it  more  than  likt^ly  that  our  exports  of  hardware  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  equal  those  of  Qreat 
BriUin.  ' 

III  the  articles  embraced  under  the  heading  of  cotton  "  manufactures" 
we  are  inexcusably  behind  Great  Btitain,  viz,  British  cottons,  piece 
goods,  31,989,600  yards,  valued  at  $2,702,000,  against  American  piece 
gomls,  1,556,461  yanls,  valued  at  $142,000. 

Ijarge  as  the  trade  in  British  cotton  goods  is  with  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  as  above  given,  it  is  only  about  one-half  in  value  of  what  it  was 
in  1876,  viz.  In  1876  the  exports  of  British  cottons  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Bico  amounted  to  49,802,200  yards,  and  in  value  to  $5,215,000,  against, 
in  18S0,  31,989,600  yards,  and  $2,828,000— a  decrease  in  five  years  of 
17,812,600  yards  and  of  $2,387,000  in  value.  As  this  lost  British  trade 
has  not  been  taken  up  by  any  otU^^  country,  it  would  appear  that  the 
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oonsnmption  of  cotton  goods  on  the  islands  has  decreased  to  that  extent 
in  ftve  years.  The  average  price  of  British  piece  goods  exported  to  the 
islands  in  1876,  plain  and  printed,  was  9.80  cents  i)er  yard;  in  I85O  the 
average  price  was  8.45  cents  per  yard. 

The  average  price  of  American  cottons  exported  to  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  during  the  year  1881  was  12.29  cents  per  yard,  nearly  once  and 
A  half  the  price  of  the  British  goods. 

It  is  clear  from  this  showing  that  American  cotton  manufacturers  have 
made  no  serious  effort  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  general  cotton-goods 
trade  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  being,  it  would  seem,  content  to  sup- 
ply a  few  fancy  high-priced  articles  to  please  a  very  narrow  circle  of 
eonsumers. 


FOREION  COMMERCE  OF  HAYTI  A]¥D  ^AN  DOMIIVOO. 

Being  unable  to  present  any  special  statistics,  either  from  American 
OT  foreign  consular  sources,  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  San  Domingo, 
an  approximation  of  the  value  thereof  can  only  be  reached  by  deduction. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  veiy  comprehensive  report  of  Consul-General 
Langston,  covering  the  foreign  relations  of  Uayti,  a  very  close  estimate 
of  the  trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic  can  be  reached.  The  official 
returns  of  England  and  France  make  no  distinction  between  Haytian 
and  Dominican  trade,  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  definite 
results  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

According  to  Consul-General  Langston's  report,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Havti  was  as  foUows  for  the  fiscal  year  1881 :  Imports,  $7,980,000;  ex- 
ports, $11,607,000. 

According  to  theirofficial  returns,  thetradeof  GreatBritain  and  France 
for  the  calendar  year  1880^  and  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1881, 
with  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  was  as  follows:  Imports  from  Hayti  and 
San  Domingo,  $14,187,000;  exports  to  San  Domingo,  $10,280,000.  De- 
ducting the  trade  of  Hayti  herefrom  leaves  an  ostensible  Dominican  trade 
to  the  following  extent:  Exports,  $2,581,000;  imports,  $2,300,000. 
Adding  thereto  the  trade  of  San  Domingo,  with  all  other  countries,  the 
following  statement  shows  the  present  annual  trade  of  both  republics : 

Foreign  trade  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 


Countries. 


United  SUtea 

FHuioe 

Ormt  Britain 
Alloiber 

Total.. 


i 

US; 

wa 

H 

H 


$6,275,000 

2, 478, 000 

2, 527, 000 

500,000 


10, 780. 000 


■goo 


$5,642,00^ 

7, 637, 000 

008,000 

800,000 

14,087.000 


The  particulars  of  the  trade  of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  with  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  are  herewith  given. 
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Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Hayii  and  San  Domingo. 


Artiolea. 


Caoao 

Coffee 

Cotton,  raw 

Dye-woods : 

Logwood 

Uneniunerated 

Manurea,  imenamerated 
Wood: 

Mahogany 

Unenumerated 

All  other  artidee 

Total 


1879. 


$141. 060 

107,000 

1,000 

147, 000 
10,000 
35,000 

S9,000 

21,000 

4,000 


505,000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Hayti  and  San  Domingo, 


1880. 


$08,000 
148, 00(^ 


535.  uOO 

4,00» 
30,00^ 

68,00» 

16,00» 

9.00O 


908,  M» 


BRITUfi  OOODB. 


Cottons  entered  by  yard 

Cottons  entered  by  value 

Barthen  and  china  ware 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  (unenumerated). 
Linens: 

By  the  yard  a. 

By  yalue 

Metal:  Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

ByTalue 

AU  ottier  articles 


Total  British  goods 


POBBIGN  OOODfi. 


Rice,  not  in  the  husk. 
All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

Total  of  British  and  foreign  produce. 


1458,000 
34,000 
15.000 
10,000 

98,000 

3,000 

34,000 

10.000  ' 

4.000  i 

67,000  I 


$1.  477. 00» 

151.000 

73.00O 

44.000 

370,006 
30.606 
88.660 

23.060 

5,000 

188,000 


733, 000  ;   2, 449. 000 


29,000 
5,000  i 


34,000 


59.000 
19.000 


78,000 


767, 000    2, 527,  OOO 


Impoits  into  France  from  Hayti  and  San  Domingo,  1880. 


Articlee. 


General    ■     Special 
imports.       imports. 


Coffee I  $4,852,000 

Dye-wuods 2.364,000 

Caoao 182,000 

Jewelry  (gold,  &c.) 101,000 

Cotton 65,000  1 

Cabinet  woods 27,000 

Other  articles ]  46,000 

Total 7,637,666 


$3, 075, 660 

2, 364. 000 

69.000 

57,000 

27,000 
30,000 

6,522,660 
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SxparU  from  Franoe  to  JSayii  and  San  DomingOy  1880. 


ArtiolM. 


MmaflMtuTM  in  skin  and  leather... 
Clothing  and  onderolotbing  (sewn) . 
Wines 


Hannfiietures  of  flax  and  hemp. 

ManDfactiiree  of  cotton , 

Manafictures  of  wool 

Pottery,  fhua,  and  crystal 

Books  ana  stationery 

OliTe  ofl 


Tools  and  metal 

Straw  hats 

Mereeryaod  bnttons 
Prepared  skins 


manufactures . 


Jntebsgs 


PelthaU 

Prepared  medidnes 

Poniitore 

Jewelry,  imitatian.. 
Other  articles 


Total. 


General 

Special 

exports. 

1 

exports. 

■  ■ 

$055,000 

$941,000^ 

209,000 

209.00(K 

180,000 

167,000 

136.000 

115,000 

107,000 

32,000 

99.000 

94,000 

72,000 

53,00<^ 

51,000 

47,000 

45,000 

7,000 

45,000 

28,000 

45.000 

37,000 

44,000 

43,000 

40,000 

89.000 

38.000 

24,000 

28,000 

38.000 

23,000 

17.000 

22,000 

22,000 

21,000 

21,000' 

20.000 

20,000 

19,000 

17.000 

287,000 

212,000 

2,487,000        2,178.000 


Imports  into  the  United  States  from  HayH  and  San  Domingo, 


Articles. 


Free  goods: 

Cscoa 

Cofbe 

Dye-woods 

Hides  sad  skina 
AU  other 


Total  free  goods 
Dstiable  goods: 

Socar  end  molassea. . 
AD  other 


From        Prom  San 
Hayti.        Domingo. 


$143,000 

3,853,000  < 

1,006,000 

29,000 

68,000 


4, 689, 000 


29,000 


Grand  total 4,718,000 


$2,000 
27,000 
25.000 
66,000 
84.000 


669,000 
51,000 


Total. 


$145,000 

3,380,000 

1, 121,  COO 

95.000- 

152.000 


204,000        4,893,000 


669.000^ 
80.000 


924, 000  ,      5, 642,  OOO 


Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 


Articles. 


Breadstoffs* 

Pn>n«iont: 

Pork 

Fiah  of  sll  kinds 

Lsrd 

AD  other  provisions 


Tots]  of  breadstuffs  and  proviBions. 

CottoD  msnafactures 

Seap 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

IroD  sod  steel  manufactures 

BeAoed  sa^tar , 

Kerosene 

Tohacco.  leaf 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of , 

All  Gtjer  articles 


ToH.,«.     ^^^,_ 


Total. 


$1, 073,  000        $145, 000       $1, 218,  OOO 


975,000 
611,000 
170,000 
175,  000 


3,004.000 

394.000 

225.  000 

290,000 

64.000 

•  65.000 

47,000 

99.000 

19,000 

285,  000 


ToUl   '    4,487,000 


73,000 
32,000  i 

20,000 ; 

30,000  I 


318.000 

159,  000 

18,  000 

)^,000 

100.  000 

19.000 

12,000 

4,000 

11.000 

60,000 


*  Of  which  flour  to  Hayti  amouuts  to  $1,030,000, 


1, 048,  OOO 
643,000 
199.000 
214,000 

3,  322.  OOO 

553,000 

243.000 

377.000 

164,000 

84.000 

.59,000- 

103.000 

30.000 

340,  000 


788,000  ,      5,27.'3,00O 
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While  oar  general  trade  with  llayti  and  San  Domingo  may  be  con- 
sidered comparatively  satisfactory,  our  annual  exports  thereto  amount- 
ing to  considerably  more  than  the  exports  thither  from  Great  Britain 
and  France  united,  it  will  be  noted  that  breadstuffs  and  provisions  con- 
stitute the  greater  portion  of  the  American  products  consumed  in  the 
republics.  The  consumption  of  British  cottons  alone  nearly  equals  in 
value  the  total  consumption  of  all  American  manufactures. 

With  such  a  steady  trade  iu  breadstuifs  and  provisions  with  Hayti 
and  San  Domingo  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  statement,  our  manufact- 
urers should  be  able  to  largely  increase  their  trade  in  cottou  fabrics, 
earthenware,  glassware,  hardware,  cutlery,  leather  goods,  ready-made 
clothing,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
Hayti  and  San  Domingo — for  that  which  applies  to  one  applies  to  both, 
to  a  large  degre^e — the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Gousul- 
Oeneral  Langstonare  worthy  of  the  best  consideration  of  our  producers 
■and  manufacturers  trading  or  desiring  to  trade  with  those  republics: 

AMERICAN   PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  IN   HAYTI. 

[From  Consul-General  Langston's  umaal  report.] 

It  is  said  with  regard  to  pork  to  suit  this  market,  that  there  should  be  from  eight  to 
twelve  pieces  only  iu  a  barrel  of  200  pounds;  that  it  should  be  of  rose  color,  and  aa 
fat  a««  possible  ;  well  and  closely  packed,  without  empty  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
barrel.    This  article  has  sold  well  in  this  market.* 

As  to  flour,  vaiious  brands  are  sold  in  Hayti.  Much  is  very  good.  Flour  coming 
from  Boston  sells,  it  is  said,  generally  for  from  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  less  than  that 
fit)rii  New  York.  This  is  owing,  probably,  to  the  difference  in  appearance  of  the  barrela. 
At  New  York  flour  is  usually  transferred  at  shipment  to  new  barrels,  which  on  their 
arrival  hero  appear  clean  and  bright,  thus  making  the  impression  that  the  contents 
are  fresh  aud  good.  Wise  and  carefal  packing  is  in  this  case  profitable.  Flour  in 
quarter  barrels  sometimes  sells  we'll  here,  especially  when  the  demand  in  the  country 
therefor  is  increased  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  bananas,  and  people  from  the  interior  are 
■compelled  to  carry  it  to  their  homes  over  the  mountains  on  their  faithful  bouriques. 

American  lard  and  butter  in  cases  of  100  pounds,  in  cans  of  Ave  and  ten  pounds,  of 
pure  quality,  with  cans  well  soldered,  are  well  received  in  Haytian  markets,  command- 
ing ^ood  prices  and  having  ready  sales. 

Codfi.Mh  and  all  sorts  of  herrings  are  in  constant  demand  in  this  country  ;  for,  pre- 
pared with  the  vegetables  grown  here,  they  make  relishing  food  for  the  common  peo- 
ple. 

The  importation  of  tobacco  has  been  improving  in  quantity,  if  not  in  qnality,  lat- 
terly. It.  is  a  fact  that  the  common  qualities  of  Kentucky  have  replaced  the  finer 
kinds  of  Virginia  tobacco.  A  cheap  article  seems  t'O  be  desired.  From  Louisville 
Tery  strong  brown  grades  of  tobacco  are  imported,  which  seem  to  be  enjoyed.  The 
brown  is  used  in  the  pipe  and  for  chewing,  while  the  brighter  sorts  are  emploj^ed  in 
making  what  is  called  the  Arnerioan  cigar,  which  is  used  very  generally,  replacing 
almost  entirely  all  other  kinds. 

American  soap,  an  article  manufactured  at  New  York,  is  imported  into  this  country 
and  used  iu  the  largest  quantities.  No  soap  known  here  is  valued  as  this  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  Haytian  washerwoman  shows  her  appreciation  of  it  by  using  it  in 
prefertince  to  all  other. 

With  respect  to  the  cotton  goods  of  the  United  States  imported  into  this  country 
durin^r  the  year,  it  is  not  possible  to  report,  generally,  such  considerable  improve- 
ment as  might  be  desirable.  And  yet  there  have  been  some  importations  of  this  class 
•of  goods. 

A  prominent  mercantile  house  of  Port-au-Prince  reports  the  importation  of  10,000 
pieces  of  denims  of  25  yards  each,  making  250,000  yards;  4,000  pieces  of  calico,  of  25 
yards  each,  making  10,000  yards;  and  5,000  pieces  of  prints,  of  25  yards  each,  makinjr 
125,000  yards. 

The  most  prominent  business  house  in  this  city  states  that  it  has  imported  this 
^ear  and  sold  at  reasonable  figures  between  six  and  eight  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
American  cotton  goods,  consisting  of  denims,  drills,  prints,  and  printed  cords. 

The  leading  member  of  the  first  house  referred  to,  when  asked  why  importations  of 

*  To  the  value  of  nearly  one  million  dollars  in  1881. 
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this  clans  of  goods  were  not  larji^or,  replied  bj'  saying,  as  regards  denims  tliej  main- 
tain tbeir  own;  they  are  imported,  for  they  are  always  in  demand.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  compete  in  this  market,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  Manchester  mannfactur- 
ers  of  cotton  goods,  it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  make 
larger  concessions  as  to  patterns  and  qualities  of  cloth.  Every  country  has  its  own 
taste  and  its  demands  for  special  and  peculiar  grades  of  goods,  and  these  must' be  duly 
4mnsulted  in  trade.  For  instance,  he  continued,  last  year  when^  desiring  to  make  a 
large  purchase  in  the  United  States,  a  firm  with  which  he  was  proposing  to  deal 
said  to  him,  "You  must  take  our  prints  as  they  are;  we  have  no  others."  While  in 
Manchester,  during  the  same  tx)ur,  he  found  the  manufacturers  ready  and  willing  to 
make  every  needed  concession  as  regards  pattern  and  grade  of  cloth.  Further,  he  said, 
to  ci>ntirru  his  opinion,  two  years  ago  large  quantities  of  American  white  cottons  were 
importfd,  and  apparently  Manchester  goods  of  this  class  were  losing  ground,  when 
Haiichester  manufacturers  began  to  produce  goods  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  with  concessions  as  to  width  and  length,  important  in  view  of  certain  custom- 
boose  regulations  of  this  country,  and,  also,  as  to  grade  of  goods;  and  hence  such 
mannfacturers  took  the  market.  '*  One  of  my  neighbors, '^  to  use  the  very  words  of 
this  gentleman,  "  who  continued  to  import  white  cottous  from  the  United  States  was 
caaght  with  a  stock  of  such  goods  on  hand  which  could  only  be  sold  at  large  loss.'' 

It  is  very  certain  that  so  soon  as  the  considerations  suggested  here  are  fully  regarded, 
appreciated,  and  accepted  by  American  mannfacturers  of  cotton  goods  in  any  efforts 
of  theirs  to  supply  the  demands  of  this  market  in  that  behalf,  their  manufactnres 

III  meet  here  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  rates. 


RESUME  OF  THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  AMERICA. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  continent  of  America,  according  to 
the  official  returns  of  the  several  countries,  colonies,  and  islands,  is  as 
follows :  Imports,  $1,183,820,000  ($739,062,000  less  than  the  imports  into 
Great  Britain  alone,  and  only  $4,017,000  more  than  the  imports  into 
France);  exports,  $1,556,383,000  (only  $10i^,440,000  more  than  the  ex- 
ports  from  Great  Britain  alone). 

Of  the  total  imports.  Great  Britain  supplies  $339,828,000;  France. 
$145,3o.S,000 ;  and  the  United  States,  $109,767,000. 

Of  ttie  total  exports,  Great  Britain  receives  $681,000,000,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  imports  received  from  that  country;  France  re- 
45eive8  $172,626,000,  and  the  United  States  $198,883,000. 

Divided  into  sections,  the  following  trade  results  are  reached  : 

NOETH  AMERICA. 

Total  imports,  $790,345,000:  From  Great  Britain,  $227,443;  from 
France,  $77,937,000 ;  from  the  United  States,  $51,704,000. 

Total  exports,  $1,026,303,000:  To  Great  Britain,  $540,113,000;  to 
France,  $96,526,000;  to  the  United  States,  $45,540,000. 

Of  course  the  greater  portion  of  this  trade  was  to  and  from  the  United 
States. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Total  imports,  $11,300,000:  From  Great  Britain,  $4,191,000;  from 
France,  $761,000;  from  the  United  States,  $2,112,000. 

Total  exports,  $15,928.000 :  To  Great  Britain,  $7,423,000 ;  to  France, 
t084,OOO ;  to  the  United  States,  $3,311,000. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Total  imports,  $256,572,000 :  From  Great  Britain,  $81,349,000 ;  from 
Fran#»^  $47,537,000;  from  the  United  States,  $26,499,000. 

Tote^ejpporte,  $336,285,000:  To  Great  Britain,  $104,157,000;  to  Prance, 
$53,932,000;  to  the  United  States,  $74,263,000. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

Total  imports^  $115,076,000:  From  Great  Britain,  1 27,619,000;  from 
France,  $19,771,000 ;  from  the  UnitecJ  States,  $30,825,000. 

Total  exports,  $168,364,000 :  To  Great  Britain,  $29,307,000;  to  France^ 
$21,824,000;  to  the  United  States,  $82,503,000. 

DIRECT   COMMERCE. 

The  following  statistics  concerning  the  direct  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  as  compiled  from  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  three  countries,  with  the  American  continent,  will,  it  is 
hope<l,  prove  interesting : 

The  total  direct  imports  into  the  three  countries  from  the  continent 
were  as  follows  during  the  year  1880  for  France  and  England,  and  du- 
ring the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  for  the  United  States :  Into 
GreatBritain,  $711,401,000,  of  which  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
alone  constituted  $520,414,000;  into  France,  $236,471,000,  of  which  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  constituted  $154,149,000 ;  into  the  United 
States,  $216,510,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  United  States  im- 
ported more  products  from  the  remainder  of  the  continent  than  either 
Great  Britain  or  France,  viz :  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the 
remainder  of  the  continent,  $216,510,000 ;  British  imports  therefrom, 
$190,987,000;  French  imports  therefrom,  $82,312,000. 

The  total  direct  exports  from  the  three  countries  to  the  continent  were 
as  follows  during  the  above  mentioned  i)eriod :  From  Great  Britain, 
1344,210,000,  of  which  $184,448,000  comprised  exports  to  the  United 
States ;  from  France,  $174,952,000,  of  which  $95,186,000  comprised  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States ;  from  the  United  States,  $108,255,000. 

In  the  British  exports  to  the  continent,  foreign  goods  amounted  to 
$49,184,000;  in  the  French  exports  to  the  continent,  foreign  goods 
amounted  to  $48,364,000.  Omitting  the  United  States  from  the  exports 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  exports  of  the  three  countries  to  this  con- 
tinent were  as  follows :  From  Great  Britain :  British  goods,  $145,623,000; 
foreign  goods,  $14,139,000— toUl  British  and  foreign,  $169,762,000. 
From  France  :  French  goods.  $62,307,000 ;  foreign  goods,  $17,459,000— 
total  Frrnch  and  foreign,  $79,766,000.  From  the  United  States :  Amer- 
ican go(Kls,  $100,501,000;  foreign  goods,  $7,694,000— total  American 
and  foreign,  $1 08,255,000. 

The  direct  exports  of  goods,  the  p^'oduce  and  manufacture  of  each 
country,  to  the  continent  by  sections,  outside  of  the  United  States,  were 
as  follows: 

v..,,„.  To    North     To   (Viitral     To   South     To  We»t  In- 

AmoricH.  Aiurrua.  Ameiica.  iIh'b. 

OreatBritaiu i|t:{7.  M 1.  IKW         $3,688,000       $80,956,000         $23,168,000 

PhMice    M.STI.OOO  5U7.000  46. 8-J9, 000  15,400,000 

r  niti'<l  StaK-M 44,  974,  000  '1.  012.  000         23,  Htm,  000  29,  767,  000 

All  firitiMli  America. 

The  fort'going  exhibit  shows  that  in  those  sections  of  the  continent 
where  trade  is  natnrally  with  the  United  States — North  America  and 
the  West  Indies — and  where  no  special  efforts  or  ai)i)liancA»s  can  deflect 
more  than  a  certain  portion  of  trjule  Euroj>ewards,  we  sell  more  goods 
than  Great  Britain  or  France,  l)n|.  ^vhere  trade  goes  to  those  who  seek: 
it  most  earnestly,  using  ^teamshji^^,  capital,  agents,  branch  houses,  &c., 
for  the  puri)ose,  as  in  Central  -^J  j-  South  America,  we  run  far  beliind..^ 
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An  investigation  into  the  causes  hereof  develops  the  following  condi- 
tion of  afi'airs:  The  entire  southern  continent  is  belted  by  lines  of  Eu- 
ropean steamships  which  bring  to  every  x)prt  direct  from  Europe  just 
sueh  goods  as  are  suitable  to  the  market.  Those  goods  are  generally 
consigned  to  agencies  or  branch  houses  controlled  by  men  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  are  pressed  s;y  stematically 
upon  public  attention.  Where  return  freights  to  Europe  are  not  avail- 
able, the  steamers  take  freight  for  the  United  Stiites,  and  here  load  for 
Europe,  returning  to  South  America  again  with  European  manufactures. 

Our  exports  to  South  America  are  less  than  one-third  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  those  of  France,  and  are 
comiK)sed  principally  of  raw  products^ 

It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  products  of  the  United  Stat(*s  reach 
South  America  through  England,  France,  and  (.Termany  to  the  value  of 
at  least  $5,000,000. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  direct  exports  by  principal  man- 
ufacturers of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Unitcnl  States  to  South 
Ameiica,  will  enable  exporters  to  note  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  trade  of  the  first  two  countries  as  compared  with  ours. 

Stattmeat  showing  the  direcf  ejrports  of  principal  man  ufartureB  to  South  Amcrira,  from  Great 

Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

A  r.ic,.«.  j  %- «-'  \  From  France,  J  ''•"^.Lt^""'* 

I  I 

-Cotton  manufactiircH '  $36,373,000'  $l,r)87,000{  $2,438,000 

Wo».l«*n  maniifactiires !  6,  H2.\  000  0,793,000  17.000 

Apparel  and  habfrdaHhJTV )  1,310,000  5.816,000'  52,000 

Iron,  andnianufactiireftof     '  5,781,000  37, 000  I  1,108,000 

Marh'oesof  aUkimlft '  2,177,000  274, 0(X)  1.408,000 

Hani vare  and  cut l«*ry i  2,  617,  000  706,  000  i  77H.  000 

Ixathfr,  and  inann  fact  ares  of  leather  and  skins i  1 ,  1 5.?,  000  5.  531,  000  308, 000 

LiDt-nraanntaotiires 2,154,000'  285,000    

iSarlhen,  china,  and  gla»8  ware 1, 1 12,  000  534,  000  125,  000 

Drae*  and  m©ilicin«»»  I  298,000!  653,000!  554,000 

Beeraiidale • (  69-2,000    i  70,000 

Ann«  and  ammanition 633,000  1  14,000'  256,000 

J«wrlry  and  plat«d  war©. :. ,  868.000  '  134,000 

Paper.  <%Utionerv,  &c ' 977,000  i  286,000 

ButiOT ". !  34,000;  1,188,000;  265,000 

Total  principal  manofacturea 


61,065,000,  25.263,000  7,879,006 


The  foregoing  table  shows  how  inexcusably  we  run  behind  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  the  commerce  of  this  continent,  even  in  those 
manufactures  in  which  we  most  excel,  and  in  which  we  lead  those  coun- 
tries wherever  we  put  the  necessary  trade  appliances  in  motion.  In 
cotton  manufactures  the  sales  of  Great  Britain  are  as  $15  to  our  $1,  and 
when  this  is  reduced  to  quantity  the  disproportion  is  much  greater  on 
account  of  the  cheaper  quality  of  the  British  goods.  As  we  can  scarcely 
lay  claim  to  be  exporters  of  woolen  manufactures,  attention  is  only 
drawn  to  these  goods  in  order  to  point  the  large  consumption  thereof  in 
this  continent,  even  outride  of  the  United  States,  so  that  it  may  act  as 
an  incentive  to  ihe  development  of  our  great  and  growing  woolen 
industry.  In  ax)parel  and  haberdashery  we  should  have  a  far  larger 
exhibit  than  $52,000.  In  iron  and  manufactures  of,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
machinery  our  trade  is  comparatively  satisfactory,  especially  when  the 
indifferent  efforts  used  for  the  enlargement  thereof  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  hardware,  leather  and  leather  goods,  earthen,  China, 
and  gla^s  ware,  drugs  and  medicines,  &c.,  our  trade  should  be  larger 
than  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France  combined. 
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RECAPITUIiATION    OF    THE    TRADE    OF    THE    AMERICAN 

CONTINENT. 

{Taken  fVom  the  official  statistics  of  the  several  coanirles  and  colonies.] 


Countries  and  colonies. 


Total  im- 
ports. 


Imports  f Tom— 


Great  Britain. 


NORTH  AHBBICA. 


Dominion  of  Canada I  $105,830,000 


Kewfoundland  and  Labrador 
The  United  SUtes . 
Mexico  (estimated) 


Total  of  North  America. 


CBKTRAL  AMERICA. 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicarafcaa 

Salvador , 

British  Honduras 


Total  Central  America. 


-r" 


SOUTH  AMSRICA. 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Venezuela 

British  Guiana 4..*. 

Dutch  Guiana 

French  Guiana 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili - 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Ecuador  


Total  of  South  America 


WBOT  IKDIB0— GKNBRAL  IMPOBTB. 

British: 

Bermuda 

Bahamas 

Turk's  Islands 

Jamaica 

St.  Lucia ^ 

St.  Vincent 

Barbadoes 

Grenada 

Tobago  

Virgin  Islands 

St.  Christopher 

Nevis 

Antigua 

Mon  tsen  at 

Dominica 

Trinidad 


Total  British  West  Indies 

Trench  West  Indies: 

Gnadaloape 

Martinique 

St.  Bai  tholomew 


Total  French. 


Danish  West  Indies : 

St.  Thomas 

Dutch  Wpst  Indies 

Hsyti  and  San  Domingo. 
Spanish  West  Indies  .... 


7, 350, 000 
642.665.000 
35,000,000 


790, 345, 000 


8, 000, 000 
2,950,000 
760,000 
1, 100, 000 
2,  300, 000 
1, 200. 000 


11,  300, 000 


19,000, 
12,000, 
10, 450, 

1.600, 

1,600, 
95, 955. 
19,  m, 
44,067, 
27,100, 

1,600, 
15, 000, 

9,000, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


256, 572, 000 


1,109, 
812, 

121, 

8,000, 

550. 

775, 

5,880, 

675, 

215, 

20, 

950, 

170, 

850. 

130, 

850, 

10.800, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


France. 


I  The  United 
'       States. 


$43,  b»i,  006 
2,600,000 

174, 494, 000 
6,755,000 


227, 433, 000 


$1,631,000 


69.806,000 
6,500,000 


77,937,000 


30, 907, 000 


5, 400,  000 

6,  500,  000 

650,000 


12,  550, 000 


8, 645.  000 

2,100,000 

10.  780,  000 

50.  694, 000 


4. 191, 000 


761.000 


5,680,000 

2, 303, 000 

4, 200,  000 

260,000 

22,000 

33, 607,  000 

6, 877, 000 

12, 103,  000 

12, 219,  000 

443,000 

1, 847, 000 

1,788,000 


6.264,000 
2,153,000 


1.382.000 
18.648.000 
4, 730. 000 
8,025.000 
4, 012, 000 


1,209,000 
1,164,000 


81,349,000    47,537,000 


278.000 

172, 000 

10,000 

3. 825. 000 

200,000 

350.000 

1. 900. 000 

320,000 

75,000 


475.  000 
40,000 

375,000 
35,000 

130.000 
8.  815. 000 


11,  500,  UOO 


1,  273. 000 


1, 059,  000 

121,  000 

2,  527,  000 

11, 139,  OiiO 


Total  of  American  continent ,1, 183, 826,  000 

Jjew  trade  of  the  United  States 642, 665, 000 


340.  502,  000 
174. 494,  000 


7, 029,  000 


5,432,000 

5-23,  000 

2,  478,  000 

4, 300,  000 


$36,704,000 
2,  UOO,  00* 


13, 000, 00» 


61,704,000 


2,112,000 


5.833,000 
8, 000. 000 
1, 723, 000 
289,000 
107,000 
9, 200, 000 
1, 612, 000 
3. 121, 000 
1,520,000 


04,060 


26.499,000 


775,000 

623,000 

80,000 

2,800,000 

12.^  000 

30,000 

2, 400,  OUO 

75,000 


22.'>,  000 

20.000 

300, 000 

4,000 

5»,000 

1,  750,  UOO 


9, 160, 000 


1,  5W<,  000 


734,000 

940.  (>00 

5, 275,  000 

13.12^,000 


146, 006,  000 
69,  806,  000 


111,140,000 


Nettotol I    541.161,000       166,008,000  1      76,200,000  1      111,140,000 
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Beoapitulatian  of  the  trade  of  the  American  continent — Continued. 


Coantrie*  and  oolonies. 


KOBTB  AMBBICA. 


of  Canadft. 

Hewfofandland 

United  Statfes 

Hexieo 


Total  Korth  America 

OBXTBAL  AMKRICik. 


Hoadiiras. 


British  Hondaras 

Total  Centnl  America. 


flOOTH  AMBUICA. 


UnHed  States  of  Colombia. 

▼eaesnela 

Britiab  Guiana 

IhitdiGniana 

FVeneb  Gniaoa 


UxniTBay 

AraeotiBe  RepnUio. 


Total  Soatli  Ameriea 


Biritilll; 


WS8T  nn>iKS. 


Turk's  Islands. 


8t.Laoia.. 
8t.Tinoent. 


Grenada 

Tofaaco 

Ylr^nlslsnds. 
StCliriatopher. 

Serls , 

Antiinia 

If  ontserrat 

Dominica 

Trinidad 


Total  British  West  Indies 

Wnn^  West  Indies : 

Gnsdaloape 

ICsrtiDiqoe 

St.  Bartn<i]omew 


Baniah  West  Indies 

J>nt4^h  W(«t  Indies   

Hajti  and  San  Domingo. 
Spanish  West  Indies 


Qiand  total  of  American  continent 
trade  of  the  United  States  .... 


Net  total. 


Total  ex- 
ports. 

108,220,000 

^  706, 000 

002,877,000 

20.000,000 

GreatBritain. 

$53,751,000 
2,227,000 

481,186,000 
8,000.000 

Exports  to — 
France. 

1663,000 

"04,*i07,o66" 
1,666,000 

The  United 
States. 

$36,866,000 
357,000 

8,'8i7,00O 

1,026,303,000 

540, 113, 000 

06^626,000 

45,540,000 

4,200,000 
4, 178, 000 
650,000 
1, 800,  OOO 
3,500.000 
1,600,000 

». . . 

15.828,000 

7, 428, 000 

684,000 

3, 311,  OOO 

20. 000, 000 

16,500,000 

13,200,000 

1,300,000 

1, 100,  OOO 

110, 106,  000 

22,600,000 

56, 407, 000 

46,482,000 

8, 500,  000 

25, 000, 000 

11, 000, 000 

4,073,000 

OTAOOO 

10, 300. 000 

401,000 

6,682,000 
3,380,000 

5,400,000 

6, 052,  OOO 

2,220.000 

370,000 

8,000 

48,382,000 

8, 818,  OOO 

4, 061, 000 

2, 272, 000 

1,000,060 
18^761,000 

6,517,000 
16, 584, 000 

1, 780, 000 

26,563,000 
3,378,000 
5, 160, 000 

36,586,000 
1,600,000 

12  801, 000 
3, 144, 000 

8,865.000 
413,000 

605,000 

386,286,000 

104, 157, 000 

63,502,000 

74,263,000 

420,000 
557,000 
120,000 

7,350,000 
800,000 
875.000 

6,220,000 
750,000 
385,000 
30,000 
082,000 
24.3.000 

l,250,00(r 

156,000 

375,000 

11.100,000 

12,000 
186,000 

206,000 
401  OOO 

00,000- 
1.500,000 

50,000 

5,000 

1.000,000 

5,000,000 
650,000 
740,000 

2,000,000 
650,000 
350,000 

725,000 
118,000 
500,000 
100,000 
275.000 
7, 200, 000 

155,000 
18.000 

450.000 

40,000 
60,000 

• 

1,  200,  000 

31, 613, 000 

10, 446, 000 

2,000,000 

5,265,000 

6,500,000 

5, 000. 000 

725,000 

12, 225, 000 

8,700,000 

2,  464,  OOO 

6,600,000 

3,000.000 

14. 087,  000 

100, 030,  OOj 

340, 000 

83,000 

008.000 

8, 530,  000 

100.000 

160,000 

7, 637,  000 

3,  228,  000 

36(),  OOO 

2,  378.  000 

5, 172,  000 

60,  K04,  000 

1,  556, 383.  000 
002, 377. 000 

681,  000, 000 
481. 135, 000 

172,  626,  000 
04, 107, 000 

205, 617.  000 
•-•■» ••- 

754,  006, 000 

170,  380,  000 

05. 263,  000 

205. 617,  OOO 

1 
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Statement  shoiHng  the  exports  from  Great  Britain,  France^  and  the  United  States — the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  these  countries — to  the  several  countries,  colonies,  and  islands  of 
the  American  continent,  the  United  States  not  included, 

f  Compiled  ft-om  Britiab,  French,  and  American  official  retnma  for  the  year  1880,  and  the  flsoal  year 

1881. 


Countries  and  colonies. 


British  North  America 

Sritish  Honcliiran  and  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 

Total  British  America 

Mexico 

Central  America 

Unitod  SUtes  of  Colomhia . : 

Ven<*zuela » 

Dutch  and  French  Ouiana 

Brazil 

Uruj{uay 

Argentine  Repu bllo 

Cliili 

Bolivia  

Peru    

Ecuador 

French  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  We8t  Indies 

Hay ti  and  Snn  Doniinj^o 

Bpanish  West  Indies 

Total 


Exported  from — 


Great 
Britain. 


$37,  811.  000 

4,  025, 000 

10,  643,  000 


52, 

5. 
3. 
5. 
2, 

32, 
6. 

11. 
9. 

1, 
1, 


1, 
2, 

7. 


France. 


470,  000 
95.^,  000 
198,  000 
054,000 
OHO.  000 
245,  000 
475,  000 
711,000 
911.000 
326.  000 
433,  000 
522,  000 
711,000 
768,  000 
979.  000 
185.000 
449.  000 
144,000 


145,  623,  000 


$1. 181, 
3,390, 
507, 
4, 103, 
1,  351. 
1,  006, 

14,  713, 
4,072, 

16,  323, 
3, 436, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


974,000 
851,000 
4,  963,  000 
4,  614, 000 
344,000 
2, 178,  000 
3, 301,  000 


67, 307, 000 


United 
States. 


$35, 793, 000 
2, 154,  000 
8, 139, 000 


46,  086,  000 
9, 19H,  000 
1,541.000 
5, 179,  000 
2,  704.  000 
313,000 
9,139,000 

1,  rm,  000 

2,  258,  000 
1,  598,  000 


94.000 


1,  521,  000 
721, 000 
921,000 

5, 130.  000 
12,  622,  000 


100,  561, 000 
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COMMERCE    OF    ASIA. 

According  to  the  latest  consalar  returns,  the  total  annual  foreign  com- 
merce of  Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


ProTincen. 


Importa.  Exports. 


AaiaMinor I    $34,780,000  !      $30,912,000 


Syria* 
AJl  other . . 

Total 


40,600,000  I        20,260,000 
2,000,000  I  2,500,000 


86,280,000  53,602,000 


The  fact  that  the  returns  of  trade  with  Asiatic  Turkey  are  assimilated 
with  the  returns  of  trade  with  Turkey  in  Europe,  by  the  principal  coun- 
tries trading  therewith,  adds  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
a  close  estimate  of  this  trade,  as  well  as  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  those 
detaUs  which  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  thereof. 

Asia  Minos. — ^The  imports  at  Smyrna,  the  principal  port  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  estimated  at  (23,000,000,  and  consist  of  alcohol,  $300,000 ; 
batter  and  cheese,  $250,000;  candles,  185,000;  canvas,  $260,000 ;  cloths, 
$675,000;  coffee,  $1,200,000;  cotton  goods,  $2,000,000 ;  flour,  $300,000 ; 
hardware,  $700,000;  iron,  and  manufactures  of,  $1,000,000;  manufactures, 
not  specified,  $8,000,000 ;  paper  and  pasteboard,  $550,000 ;  petroleum, 
$180,000;  nails,  $220,000;  rice,  $440,000;  silks,  $840,000;  soda, $310,000; 
sugar,  $800,000 ;  timber,  $800,000 ;  wheat,  $590,000 ;  woolen  manufact- 
ures, $810,000 ;  together  with  a  general  assortment  of  other  manufact- 
ures and  produce  in  less  quantities  than  the  foregoing. 

The  exports  from  Smyrna  are  estimated  at  $21,000,000,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  breadstuffs,  $485,000 ;  carpets  and  rugs,  $640,000 ;  cotton, 
$560,000;  figs,  $1,500,000;  gums,  $386,000;  licorice  root  and  past«, 
$350,000;  olive-oil,  $1,300,000 ;  opium,  $2,756,000;  black  and  red  raisins, 
$3,835,000;  Sultana  raisins,  $1,200,000;  sesames,  $235,000;  skins, 
$325,000;  sponges,  $1,000,000;  tobacco,  $1,120,000;  valonia,  $4,800,000; 
wool,  $390,000,  &c. 

The  direct  imports  into  Smyrna  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1880,  according  to  Consul  Duncan's  returns,  amounted  to  $341,000, 
and  consisted  of  domestics,  $162,000;  petroleum,  $170,000,  and  rum. 

The  exports  from  Smyrna  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $2,717,000,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  opium,  $1,447,000; 
wool,  $408,000;  licorice  root,  $347,000;  figs  and  raisins,  $170,000;  car- 
pets and  rugs,  emery  stone,  gum  tragacanth,  &c. 

The  annual  imports  into  Palestine  are  estimated  at  $1,700,000,  and 
consist  of  cottons,  woolens,  maize,  rice,  sugar,  timber,  wheat,  &c.  The 
exports  are  estimated  at  $2,000,000,  of  which  soap  alone  constitutes  more 

*Contal  Edgar,  of  Beimt,  from  whose  eatimates  the  trade  of  Syria  ie  f^ven,  remarks  that  owing  to 
the  difficnlty  of  secarlnfE  correct  returns  from  the  Syrian  customs  these  fl^nirea  are  only  aoprozuna- 
tions.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  value  of  imports  for  Syria  is  too  hifcn,  bat  the 
approximation  is  the  best  that  can  be  given  from  available  sources.  It  is  probable  that  many  articles 
01  import  in  passing  from  port  to  port  are  entered  more  than  once,  and  tnus  help  to  swell  the  total 
value. 
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than  one-half  of  the  whole,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  sesame, 
Jerusalem  ware,  oranges  and  lemons,  wool,  &c.  There  would  seem  to 
be  no  direct  trade  between  Palestine  and  the  United  States,  although, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on,  some  American  products  reach  that  country 
indirectly. 

Syria. — The  principal  imports  into  Syria  are  as  follows,  Palestine 
not  included  in  the- detail : 


Articles. 


Gotten  manufaotares 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Rice 

Bar  iron 


Valae. 


$7, 032, 000 
1,393,000 
2, 944,  000 
4, 751, 000 
6, 892, 000 


Artiolea. 


Hardware 

Petroleam 

All  other  artidea 

Total 


Yalne. 


$4, 810. 000 

648,000 

21, 026, 000 


49,500.000 


Of  the  total  imports  into  Syria,  about  $35,000,000  worth  are  entered 
at  the  port  of  Beirut. 

The  chief  exports  of  Syria  are  as  follows : 

Port  of  Aleppo.—CoTU,  $400,000;  wool,  $230,000;  soap,  $115,000; 
native  silks  and  cottons;  $235,000;  gold  coin,  $800,000,  &c.  Total  ex- 
ports from  the  port,  $2,650,000. 

Port  of  Alexandretta.— Wool,  $780,000 ;  cereals,  $760,000 ;  oxen  and 
sheep,  $210,000;  silk  manufactures,  $630,000;  cotton  goods,  $150,000; 
goats'  hair,  $135,000,  &c.    Total  exports  from  the  port,  $3,439,000. 

Port  of  Beirut— Goat  skins,  $1,975,000;  silk  thread,  $837,000;  silk 
goods,  $485,000;  wool,  $335,000,  &c.  Total  exports  from  the  port, 
$3,752,000. 

Port  of  Dawa«c^.— Crape,  $2,300,000 ;  cotton  goods,  $420,000,  &c. 
Total  exports  of  the  port,  $3,063,000. 

Ports  of  Haifa  and  Acoa, — Wheat,  $403,000,  &c.  Total  exports  from 
the  ports,  $500,000. 

Por^o/ia^afcia.— Grain,  $234,000;  tobacco,  $180,000;  cocoons,  $34,000, 
&c.    Total  exports  from  the  port,  $555,000. 

Pore  o/Tar«M«.— Wheat andbarley, $1,125,000;  cotton, $564,000;  wool, 
$120,000,  &c.    Total  exports  of  the  port,  $2,674,000. 

Port  of  Tn>oZi.— Grain,  $256,000 ;  wool,  $218,000 ;  soap,  $224,000 ; 
tissues,  $180,000 ;  fruit,  $100,000 ;  olive  oil,  $188,000,  &c.  Total  exports 
from  the  port,  $1,626,000. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  being  the  only  countries  which 
distinguish  their  commerce  with  Asiatic  Turkey  from  that  with  the 
Turkish  Empire,  details  thereof  with  said  countries  can  only  be  given. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  (1880)  and  the 
United  States  (1880-'8I)  with  Asiatic  Turkey  was  as  follows: 

Great  Britain. — Imports  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  $11,227,000;  exports 
thereto,  $14,167,000. 

United  States. — Imports  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  $876,000;  exports 
thereto,  $290,000. 

This  does  not  represent  by  any  means  the  trade  between  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, and  the  United  States  for,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  imports  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  direct  from  the  Turkish  provinces,  exports 
to  the  value  of  $1,205,000  were  received  therefrom  through  England. 
How  much  American  produce  and  manufactures  reached  Asiatic  Turkey 
indirectly  is  not  ascertainable.  As  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  are 
fully  employed  in  supplying  that  market  with  their  own  goods,  it  can 
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well  be  assamed  that  only  such  American  articles  as  are  in  especial  de- 
mand reach  Asiatic  Turkey  through  indirection. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Asiatic  Turkey : 

JmporU  into  Great  Britain  from  AHatio  Turkey. 


Articles. 


Ikmeft 

CoCCm 

Com: 

WhtaX 

Bariey , 

Indiui  com  (maize) 

AU  other  kSnds 

Cotton 


$73,000 
49,000 

5,000 
54,000 


Dmgi 

Byevtalb  for  tanning,  Sco 


^. 


TUihjub i    1, 

Dried 

GaUa I 

Gtnna.  all  lortB 

Iron  ore 


Ideorioe  

Ifadder  root 

Oil: 

OUto 

Cheodcal,  essential,  and  perfomed 


Opium 

skf^  and  material  for  paper 


Cotton... 

Another. 


Silk 


Waste,  &« 

SkiJBs,  sheep,  nndreased 

St«mea,  roagh  hewn  and  mannfactnred 

Tobaeco,  mann£»ctared 

TaJonia 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lamb's 

Goat'shair 

^fannfactnres 

jtfl  other  articles 


Total 


40,000 
73,  000 
49, 000 
12,000 
2, 453,  000 

1, 122, 000 
263,000 
510. 000 
778,000 


219,000 

49,000 

9,000 

59,000 

839,000 
846,000 
515,000 

73,000 
515,000 
151,000 

34,000 
5,000 

792,000 

1,000 

, 317, 000 

64,000 

49, 000 
83,000 


1880. 


$59,000 
15,000 

7,000 
146,000 
27,000 
467,000 
68,000 
83,000 
25,000 

676,000 

1, 137, 000 

287,000 

292,000 

180,000 

306,000 

73,000 

15,000 

811,000 


802,000 
88,000 

20,000 
30,000 

2,000 

5,000 

78,000 

112.000 

17,000 

2, 274, 000 

1, 788,  000 
132,000 
617,  000 

1, 038,.000 


12, 160, 000  I  11, 227, 000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  AsiaUo  Turkey. 


BBmSH  GOODS. 

Apparel  aod  haberdashery 

roalB,  cmders,  andftiel 

rtODS: 

Yarn 

By  the  yard 

ByTalne 

ens: 

By  the  yard 

fi/Tatne 

Metals: 

Iroo,  WTonirht  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  And  not 

Tio,  not  wroaght 

Smear,  refined 

Woolenji: 

By  the  yard 

By  ralae - 

All  other  articles - 

Total  BritlBh  goods 


$98,000 
57,000 

1, 671, 000 

10, 783, 000 

127,000 

86,000 
5,000 

345,000 

482, 000 

20. 000 

2,000 

312,  000 

10,000 

825,000 


$34,000 
80,000 

938,000 

11, 026, 000 

88,000 

32,000 
3,000 

224,000 

229,000 

34,  000 

3,000 

263,000 

3,000 

716, 000 


14,  823, 000   13,  593, 000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Asiatic  2V<rfcey— Continued. 


ArticloB. 


1879. 


1880. 


FORBIGN  600DB. 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Candles,  stearine 

Coffee 

I>yeing  and  tanning  stafb 

Iifetals: 

Iron  bars 

Mannfftotures  of  iron  and  steel 

Opinm 

Bice 

Spices : 

Pepper 

Unennmerated 

Sugar  

Tea 

A 11  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  produce 


$16,000 
15,000 

117, 000 
15,000 

1     $4,000 

26.000 

102.000 

5,  too 

62,000 

10.000 

2,000 

170,000 

28,000 

18.000 

7,600 

204,000 

15,000 

12,000 

49,000 

5,000 

163,000 

10,000 

10,000 

17.000 

4,000 

140,000 

661,  000 

574,000 

15,474,000 

14. 167,  OOO 

1 

It  will  be  seeQ  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  cotton  yams  and  piece 
goods  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the  British  exports  to  Asiatic 
Turkey,  viz  :  Yarns,  $938,000;  piece  goods,  $11,026,000;  all  other  cot- 
ton manufactures,  $88,000 — making  an  export  of  cotton  manufactures 
amounting  to  $12,042,000,  out  of  a  total  export  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  of  $13,593,000. 

The  average  price  of  piece  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  estimated  as  follows:  Plain,  6  cents  per  yard^ 
printed,  7.49  cents  per  yard. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

Consul  Duncan,  of  Smyrna,  says  that  some  American  products  find 
their  way  to  that  market  through  the  courtesy  of  British  and  French 
merchants,  which  do  not  appear  in  statistical  returns  as  American  goods. 
As  to  the  best  manner  of  increasing  our  trade  in  this  district  he  writes 
as  follows: 

I  feel  that  I  should  be  very  careful  in  order  not  to  mislead.  We  have  fortunately 
two  or  three  enterprising  American  merchants  here,  especially  Mr.  Davee,  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Sidi,  a  naturalized  American,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  market  aA 
well  as  with  American  productions.  It  might  bo  well  for  onr  manufacturers  and  ship- 
ping agents  to  forward  their  circulars  to  these  gentlemen,  with  a  view  of  enabling 
them  to  judge  of  such  articles  as  could  be  introduced  with  profit.  I  could  easily 
name  many  articles  of  American  production  that  ought  to  find  ready  sale  here.  Bat 
in  a  country  where  all  is  paralyzed  by  the  condition  of  the  government,  where  there 
is  no  safety  for  either  life  or  property,  where  all  spirit  of  enterprise  is  crushed  out  by 
heavy  and  arbitrary  taxation,  it  is  not  safe  to  undertake  to  do  much  business. 

Consular  Agent  Hardegg,  of  Jaffa,  writes  as  follows  concerning  trade 
possibilities  in  the  East: 

To  American  trade  striving  to  gain  ground  in  the  East,  a  direct  line  of  steamers  by 
which  the  expensive  transshipment  in  English  ports  could  be  avoided,  would  be  great 
asaistance.  What  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  half-civilized  countries  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  speaking  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  that  commerce  here  bears  the  unsound 
features  of  usury  and  enthusiastic  speculation,  and  consequently  the  ruling  commer- 
oial  principles  are  somewhat  different  from  what  would  be  termed  in  the  West  ae 
straightforwarrlness  and  faithfulness  to  engagements. 

Consul  Bdgar,  of  Beirut,  writes  in  relation  to  American  trade  in  his 
district: 

The  imports  and  exports  to  and  f^Q,^  B^ir^t  have  been  about  the  same  as  reported 
last  year.    The  imports  from  the  Uoif  4  States  consisted  soleiy  of  petroleum,  of  which 
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1,500,000  gallons  were  entered.  Only  one  American  vessel  arrived  during  the  year. 
The  petTolenm  was  brought  chiefly  in  Australian  and  Italian  vessels  at  an  average  cost 
for  freight  of  two  cents  per  gallon. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  washed  and  unwashed  wools  of  a  low  grade 
for  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  markets.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  more 
wool  was  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  than  in  the  previous  five 
years. 

The  imports  of  English  gray,  bleached,  and  printed  cottons,  and  of  cotton  yam  to 
serve  as  the  warp  of  the  various  native  cloths,  were  somewhat  greater  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Some  coal  and  iron,  but  very  little  hardware,  were  imported  from 
Ensland.  The  imports  from  England  are  brought  in  large  steamei-s  to  Alexandria, 
4Uia  thence  distributed  along  the  Syrian  coast  in  small  English  steamers.  The  value 
of  English  cottons  thus  imported  exceeds  in  amount  that  of  any  other  article,  run- 
ning ap  to  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
•of  the  Department  of  State  to  the  fact  that  our  American  cotton  manufacturers  can 
•compete  with  the  English  in  this  trade  in  but  one  way,  namely,  by  the  establishment 
of  an  American  house  in  Beirut,  which  house  could  act  as  an  agent  for  other  American 
manufactures,  importing  goods  partly  in  petroleum  vessels,  and  exporting  wool,  rags, 
and  olive-oil  in  the  returning  vessels. 

No  satisfactory  trade  can  be  established  through  local  agents  or  the  consignment 
of  foods  to  present  firms,  all  of  which  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  other  goods. 

The  superior  quality  of  American  cottons  is  fully  recognized  here,  and  if  a  sufficient 
stock  of  suitable  quality  and  variety  were  kept  on  hand  and  offered  for  sale  at  a  small 
profit,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience,  we 
could  divide  this  vast  trade  with  the  English. 

No  eoih  sales  can  be  made.  The  usual  time  given  by  Manchester  is  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  No  articles  of  American  maaufacture,  except  petrol- 
eum and  cottons  and  cotton  yam  could  be  sold  in  large  quantity,  but  American  canned 
goods  of  all  kinds,  agricultural  implements,  sewing  machines,  clocks,  lamps,  hard- 
ware«  firearms,  &c..  would  find  a  ready  sale. 

According  to  a  report  from  Coiisular  Agent  Marengo,  at  Trebizonde, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  it  would  seem  that  even  in  that  comparatively  remote 
and  isolated  district  there  is  considerable  consumption  of  American 
products. 

L Extract  from  the  report  of  Consular  Agent  Marengo.] 

As  until  now  there  was  no  consular  agency  of  the  United  States  in  this  city,  no 
exact  return  was  made  of  the  goods  imported  from  America.  I  have,  however,  en- 
deaTored  to  obtain  the  most  correct  data  on  the  articles  imported  as  well  as  on  their 
quantity,  and  it  was  all  I  could  obtain  with  great  difficulty  from  the  custom-house  of 
our  city. 

As  there  is  no  direct  navigation  hetween  America  and  Trebizonde,  merchandise 
arrives  here  by  transshipment,  and  is  bought  at  the  various  markets  of  Europe,  so 
that  it  comes  through  second  and  third  hands,  and  its  cost  is  so  much  increased  as 
to  prevent  its  having  a  large  sale. 

I  think  it  would  be  in  their  interest  if  manufacturers  were  to  send  samples  and 
prices  current,  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  merchants,  who,  finding  it 
an  advantage  to  import  merchandize  direct  from  the  place  of  production  instead  of 
overpaying  for  it  by  taking  it  from  second  and  third  hands  in  the  European  markets, 
would  import  larger  quantities. 

American  goods  are  in  much  demand  here,  and  their  quality  causes  them  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  England,  France,  and  other  countries,  but  they  are  little  known, 
and  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  means  of  introducing  and  extending 
American  commerce  in  these  countries  is  to  send  samples  and  price  lists,  and  I  am 
penuaded  that  in  a  short  time  comercial  relations  will  be  established  between  the  two 
eonntries. 

The  amount  of  American  goods  imported  at  Trebizonde  during  1880  amounted  to 
$171,970.    This  sum  represents  only  the  goods  landed  at  Trebizonde,  a  considerable 

Suantity  having  also  been  lauded  at  different  places  of  the  coast.    Among  the  articles 
be  principal  are  petroleum,  stoves,  metals,  wrought  and  unwrought,  cutlery,  clocks, 
«nd  watches. 

Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  wliich  are  in  business  connection  with  Trebizonde,  would 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  apply  directly  for  the  articles  that  are  sold  in  those 
countries. 

Wishing,  therefore,  to  be  of  service  to  the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
fwent,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  these  countries,  I  desire 
to  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  commercial  chambers  and  the  manufacturers  and 
prodacers,  in  order  to  make  their  products  known. 
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The  total  annnal  imports  into  Trebizonde  amount  to  $6,280,000,  and 
the  exports  therefrom  to  $7,912,000.  The  princi^ial  portion  of  the  im- 
ports are  of  British,  French,  and  Turkish  production;  American  im- 
ports being  fourth  on  the  list.  The  principal  portion  of  the  exports  go  to 
England,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  France.  A  great  portion  of  the  imports 
entered  at  Trebizonde  find  their  way  to  Tabreez,  in  Persia. 

As  trade  statistics  from  this  portion  of  Asia  Minor  have  not  been  pre- 
sented heretofore  through  consular  sources  for  the  benefit  of  American 
merchants,  the  following  statements  showing  the  principal  articles  of 
import  and  export  into  and  from  Trebizonde  will  prove  interesting : 

Principal  imports  at  Trebizonde. 


Articles. 


Countries  from  -whioh  imported. 


Manufactures Enj^land  and  France. 

Ironmongery ]  France  and  Germany. 

Sugar '  France,  Netherlands. 

Tea I  Great  Britain. 

Coffee ',  France. 

Wines  and  liquors ,  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain, 

Olive-oil France,  Archipelago. 

Soap ' Turkey,  Greece. 

Glassware Belgium. 

French  naUs France,  Belgium. 

Stearine  caudles France,  Belgium,  Netherlands. 

United  States,  Austria. 

Italy,  Archipelago. 

France,  Netherlands,  Great  Britain. 

United  States,  Austria,  Great  Britain. 


Tin 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Drugs     

Machinery  and  tools 

Colonials <  Frano«\  G  reat  Britain. 

Petroleum '  United  States. 

Matches '  Austria,  Italy. 

Watches  and  jewelry ■  France,  Swltsserland,  United  States 

Steel,  copper,  &c I  France,  United  States. 

Gold  thread 1  Austria,  (rerraany. 

Fruits Turkey,  G  reece. 


Principal  es^Mrta  from  Trebizonde. 


Articles. 


Tobacco 

Tombeky  (tobacco) . 

Nuts 

Beans 

Provisions 

Wheat  and  flour .... 

Raisins 

Silk  and  silk  goods  . 

Cotton 

Carpot«  and  shawls. 

Wool 

Gallnnts 

Hides  and  skins  . . . . 
Butter  and  tallow . . . 

Fruits 

Vegetables 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Shoes 

Linen  of  Rizeh 

Rice 

Gums  ami  resins  . . . 
Fish  oils 


Countries  of  producUon. 


Anatolia. 

Persia. 

Trebizonde  and  neighborhood. 

Do. 
Trebizonde  and  Armenia, 
Anatolia. 
Persia. 

Do. 
Persia  and  Anatolia. 
Persia  and  Kurdistan. 
Anatolia  and  Persia^ 
Anatolia  and  Persia. 
i  Armenia  and  Persia. 
Armenia  and  Trebizonde. 
Trebizonde  and  neighborhood. 
Trebizonde. 
Rizeh  and  Trebizonde. 
Trebizonde. 
Rizeh  and  Trebizonde. 
Neighborhood  of  Trebizonde. 
Persia  and  Armenia. 
Neighborhood  of  Trebizonde. 


FOREION  COiniflERCE  OF  ADEN. 

According  to  official  returns,  forwarded  by  Consul  Williams,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Aden  during  ^^^  fiscal  year  1881,  was  as  follows : 
Imports,  $8,844,000,  exports,  $q  i93,000.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
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that  Aden  is  but  an  entrepot  for  the  import  and  re-export  of  goods  and 
that,  consequently,  the  greater  portion  of  its  trade  is  transit  or  trans- 
shipment trade.  The  very  distribution  of  the  trade  of  Aden  shows  its 
nature,  viz :  Of  the  imports,  $7,713,000  were  entered  by  sea,  while  only 
1771,000  were  entered  by  land,  and  of  the  exports,  $6,0(30,000  were 
cleared  by  sea,  while  only  $432,000  were  cleared  by  land.  In  addition 
to  the  groods  consumed  in  the  settlement,  the  goods  entered  and  cleared 
by  land  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  trade  proper  of  Aden. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  principal  imports  and  the  re- 
exports of  the  same,  will  further  show  the  extent  to  which  Aden  is  used 
as  a  transsbipment  port. 

Imparts  and  exports  of  Aden — 1881. 


Principal  articles. 


Imports. 


Exports. 

Remaining 
over. 

$1  108, 000 

$432,000 

190,000 

237,000 

94,000 

9,eoo 

662, 000 

394. 000 

343,000 

55,000 

677,  000 

313,000 

160,  000 

222r000 

33.000 

33. 000 

185,000 

107,000 

126,  000 

72,000 

138,000 

142,000 

992,  000 

270,000 

34,000 

11,000 

1,  741, 000 

333,000 

6,492,000 

1, 992, 000 

Cotton  Koods !  $1,540,000 

Coflee I  427,000 

T«slhex« 103,000 

Gn&oB I  1,056,000 

Guvia ;  288,000 

RiA«a  and  skins 464,000 

Cosls I  852,000 

nat«a.ifnmes and  citron 391,000 

Saks I  66,000 

Spices I  292,000 

Sunn 198,000 

TokaMo I  280,000 

Tmman ,  722,000 

Kerosene 45,000 

Anotbersrtides |  1,760,000 

Total i  8,484,000 


The  consal  gives  the  trade  between  Aden  and  the  United  States  during 
the  year  under  review  as  follows : 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  $411,238,  viz  :  domestics,  5,295,536 
yards;  flour,  266  barrels;  tobacco,  2,288  pounds;  kerosene,  299,260 
gallons. 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  $372,655,  consisting  of  coffee,  hides, 
and  skins. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  show  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  $59,000,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  show  a  de- 
crease of  $464,OhOO,  owing  to  the  small  supply  of  coffee  on  hand  and  its 
consequently  high  prices. 

The  consul  remarks  that  200,000  yards  of  Ameiican  cotton  manufact- 
ures were  received  during  the  year  from  Great  Britain,  and  that  con- 
siderable produce  intended  for  the  United  States  is  shipped  from  Aden 
to  Great  Britain,  and  appear  in  the  returns  of  British  trade  and  are  not 
credited  to  the  United  States. 

In  substantiation  of  the  consular  assertions  in  this  connection,  the 
British  returns  herewith  given,  show  that  foreign  cotton  nianufiictures 
were  exported  to  Aden  to  the  value  of  $152,000  during  the  year  1880. 

Situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Eed  Si»a,  on  the  great  commercial 
highway  between  Europe  and  Asia  via  the  Suez  Canal,  Aden  must 
necessarily  be  an  important  port  of  call  for  steamers  as  well  as  a  distrib- 
uting point  form  erchandise. 

During  the  year  under  review,  1,110  steamships,  of  1,556,049  tons, 
called  at  Aden.  Of  these  835  were  British,  88  French,  51  Austrian, 
35  Italian,  42   Spanish,  23  Dutch;  the  remainder  being  distributed 
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among  the  several  Hags  of  the  other  commercial  nations,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  American  flag,  which  was  anrepresented. 

Of  this  total  entrance  of  steamships,  495  landed  passengers  and  coal, 
498  called  for  coal,  44  unloaded  coal,  18  called  to  land  passengers,  17 
called  for  provisions  and  water,  9  called  for  orders,  8  called  for  repairs, 
6  put  back  on  account  of  stress  of  weather,  &;c. 

There  entered  during  the  year  19  sailing  vessels,  viz,  6  with  rice,  5 
with  cotton  goods  and  oils  from  the  United  States,  4  with  coal,  1  with 
timber  and  with  general  cargo,  and  the  other  two  called  for  bill  of 
health  and  for  stress  of  weather. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Aden. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Caoutchouc I  $127,000  $418,000 

Coflfeo I  510,000  326,000 

Gum,  allaortH 122,000  166,000 

Hides  2,000  122,000 

Indigo 34,000 

Skinsandfure i  7,000;  204,000 

Spices 73,000  '  336,000 

Teeth,  all  kinds 117,000  161,000 

All  articles 48,000  138,000 

Total i  1,006,000  I  1,885,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Aden. 


IIItlTIftH  GOODS.  I 

Beerandale l  $20,000 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 229,000 

Cotton  yam 25,000 

Cottons 53,000 

Metals,  iron,  wrought  and  not 6, 000 

Telejcraphic  wire •  1,122,000 

All  other  articles 134, 000 

Total  British  goods 


1, 589, 000 


$44,000 

258,000 

15,000 

54,000 

20.000 

2.000 

102,000 


495,000 


FOREIGN  GOODS. 


Cotton  manufactures 
All  other 


Total 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products . 


31,000 
27,000 


58,000 


1, 647, 000 


152,000 
33,000 


185,000 


680,000 


FOREION  COnilflERCE  OF  IflUSCAT. 


The  only  American  consular  representiitive  in  Arabia  is  in  Muscat, 
the  capital  of  Oman.  From  a  very  interesting  report*  from  the  consul 
at  this  important  port,  the  foreign  trade  of  Muscat  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,663,000 ;  exports,  $1,484,000. 

The  principal  imports  into  Muscat  are  cotton  goods,  rice,  sugar,  pro- 
visions, cutlery,  wheat,  flour,  sweet  oil,  pearls,  tobacco,  chemicals,  paper, 
timber,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  are  dates,  cotton  manufactures,  shipped  to  Zan- 
zibar— re- exports,  doubtless — fruits,  pearls,  &c. 

*  See  CoDsular  Reports,  No.  13,  for  Kovember,  1881,  in  which  Consal  Maguire's  report 
is  published. 
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The  principal  imports  are  received  from  India,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
South  Arabia,  Africa,  Singapore,  and  Mauritius. 

The  principal  portion  of  tlie  exports  goes  to  India,  Zanzibar,  Singa- 
pore, the  Persian  .Gulf,  and  Mauritius. 

As  far  as  the  trade  of  Muscat  reaches  beyond  Asia  and  certain  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Bast  Africa,  it  would  appear  that  its  trade  with  the 
United  States,  suiall  as  it  is,  is  larger  than  the  trade  with  any  other 
country. 

There  are  no  direct  exports  from  Muscat  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
value  of  the  direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounts  to  only  about 
$10,000  per  annum. 

According  to  Consul  Maguire's  returns,  the  direct  imports  from  the 
United  States,  consisting  of  sheetings,  kerosene,  and  flour,  amounted  to 
$31,000,  and  the  direct  exports  to  the  United  States,  consisting  of  dates, 
amounted  to  $102,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 .  Three  American  sail- 
ing vessels  entered  the  port  during  the  year,  two  from  India  and  one 
from  New  York.    All  three  cleared  for  New  York. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  consul  did  not,  in  his  otherwise  valuable 
reiiort,  deal  at  more  length  with  the  possibilities  of  increasing  American 
trade  with  Oman,  for  it  would  appeal*  as  if  there  is  a  fair  field  for  such 
increase.    He  says,  however,  that — 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  American  slieetiug,  kerosene  oil,  and  flour.  The  sheet- 
ing (in  30-yard  pieces)  is  classed  by  the  native  dealers  with  8^  pounds  39-inch  by  40 
yards  gray  shirtings  of  English  makes,  which  it  has  virtually  superseded.  The  bales 
containing  an  even  number  of  yards  in  each  piece  are  preferred  to  the  uneven  ones. 
Finding  that  flour  imported  in  casks  did  not  keep  in  this  climate,  the  experiment  was 
tried  of  importing  it  in  50-pound  tins,  which  has  succeeded  admirably  and  commands 
a  better  market  than  any  of  the  European  kinds. 

FORCioN  €oin[in[i:R€i:  of  Persia. 

Having  neither  consular  representation  in  nor  direct  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Persia,  an  estimate  of  its  trade  can  be  arrived  at  only  through 
foreign  channels,  principally  through  the  very  able  reports  of  the  Brit- 
ish consuls  in  that  country. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Persia — that  is,  the  trade  carried  on  through 
the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia — may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Imports, 
♦12,000,000 ;  exports,  $10,000,000. 

The  large  trade  carried  on  with  Eussia  through  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  overland  trade  with  Turkestan  aiid  Afghanistan,  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Persia,  as 
being  of  little  consequence  to  the  outside  world.  The  trade  carried 
on  between  Trebizond  and  that  portion  of  Persia  of  which  Tabreez  is 
the  capital  is  already  accounted  for  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  Asia 
Minor.*  This  trade  (with  Trebizond,  with  Eussia,  Turkestan,  and  Af- 
ghanistan) is,  doubtless,  three  times  as  large  as  that  which  is  carried 
on  through  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  which  is  here  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  principal  imports  gulfwise  into  Persia  are  cotton  manufactures, 
arms  and  ammunition,  confectionery,  preserves,  drugs  and  medicines, 
earthenware,  fruits,  fuel,  furniture,  gold  thread  and  gold-embroidered 
cloth,  glass,  grain,  indigo,  jute  goods,  leather  and  manufactures  of, 
liquors,  matches,  metals,  oils,  perfumery,  provisions  and  flour,  spices, 
sa^ar  and  candy,  timber  and  wood,  woolen  goods,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  opium,  seeds,  cotton,  horses,  apparel, 

*See  pages  165  and  166. 
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dyes,  fruits  and  nuts,  raw  silk,  sagars,  wax,  wool  and  manafactnres  of, 
pearls,  &c. 

The  following  extract  concerning  British  trade  in  Persia,  from  a  re- 
port written  by  the  British  consul-general  at  Bushire,  will  enable 
American  exporters  and  importers  to  ai)preciate  the  trade  conditions 
which  prevail  in  Persia : 

The  arranffements  now  existing  for  British  trade  in  Persia  rest  partly  on  the  com- 
mercial treaties  of  other  powers,  and  to  some  extent  on  local  nsa^e. 

Whether  or  no  it  is  neceasary  to  have  a  separate  commercial  treaty,  more  complete 
and  effective  than  at  present,  it  appears  that  as  concerns  our  trade  in  the  south  of 
Persia  some  modiiications  of  and  additions  to  the  present  arrangements  would  be 
advantageous  and  are  called  for  to  enable  our  traders  to  compete  successfully  in  all 
respects  with  the  Persian  traders  at  the  seaports. 

The  present  stipulation  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  British  exports  and  imports 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  Persia.  This  amount  is  unfavorable  to  British  traders  in 
cases  of  goods  purchased  for  exportation  at  the  seaport. 

In  such  cases,  therefore,  a  refund  or  reduction  of  2  per  cent,  on  such  goods  would  be 
desirable. 

British-owned  goods  on  which  the  full  5  per  cent,  duty  is  paid  to  be  exempted  from 
all  further  octroi  or  transit  dues,  as  at  present,  and  further,  no  taxes  or  fees  to  be 
exacted  from  owners  of  beasts  of  burden  or  other  conveyances  carrying  British-owned 
goods  under  proper  **  jowaz  "  (t.  e.,  transit  pass). 

At  present  the  Persian  authorities  claim  the  right  to  5  per  cent,  on  British  goods- 
transshipped  in  harbor,  whilst  Persian  goods  are  transshipped  at  much  lower  rates. 
Duty  on  goods  so  transshipped  should  be  abolished  or  reduced. 

At  present  British  merchants  are  virtually  precluded  from  re-exporting  goods  on 
which  5  per  cent,  duty  has  been  paid.  The  custom  of  allowing  seven-eighths  draw- 
back in  such  cases  should  be  adopted. 

Immediate  assistance  and  protection  to  British  vessels  shipwrecked  or  in  distress 
on  the  Persian  coast  should  be  compulsory  on  local  authorities  under  heavy  penalties. 
No  duty  should  be  levied  on  cargoes  of  "such  vessels,  if  lauded  and  resbipped.  No 
charges  should  be  demauded.  except  for  labor,  salvage,  and  hire  of  warehouse.  All 
Huch  charges  to  be  fixed  afterwards  by  British  and  Persian  authorities  in  consultation. 

When  interdict  is  suddenly  imposed  on  export  of  specie,  proceeds  of  goods  of  British 
merchants  already  sold  should  be  excepted ;  also  cash  realized  by  sale  of  goods  im- 
ported prior  to  prohibition. 

When  prohibition  is  imposed  on  exportation  of  produce,  one  month's  warning  shonld 
be  given.  Produce  purchased  by  British  traders  prior  to  issue  of  notice  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  out,  on  condition  of  the  holders  immediately  notifying  the  quantity 
on  hand;  the  Persian  authorities  retaining  option  of  purchasing  the  same. 

In  cases  of  bankruptcy  of  Persians  there  are  many  influences  which  combine  t-o  place 
British  or  foreign  creditors  at  a  disadvantage,  and  although  it  may  seem  to  the  unin- 
itiate<l  unfair,  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  have  precedence  for  the  claims  of  foreigners 
if  not  Mohammedans. 

Provision  is  requisite  for  the  authoritative  hearing  and  adjudication  of  commercial 
claims  of  British  against  Persians  at  the  principal  seaports,  Bushire,  Lingah,  Bunder 
Abbass.  Also  of  claims  against  estates  of  deceased  Persians.  In  latter  cases  preced- 
ence of  British  claims  over  Persian  would,  as  in  bankruptcy  cases,  be  advisable. 

The  responsibility  of  Persian  local  authorities  for  due  protection  of  persons  aud 
preperty  of  British  subjects  within  their  jurisdiction  should  be  defined  and  fixed. 

Provision  is  desirable  for  free  and  uninten'upted  sale  and  purchase  of  real  property 
without  vexatious  restrictions  of  local  law  courts. 

Agricultural  implements  and  industrial  machinery  should  be  free  for  introduction 
everywhere  in  Persia. 

The  direct  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Persia  dnringr  the  year  1880 
was  as  follows :  Imports,  $396,000,  consisting  of  opium  ($200,000),  gums, 
woolen  goods,  galls,  dried  fruits,  &;c. ;  exports,  $1,142,000,  of  which  cot- 
ton manufactures  amounted  to  $808,000 ;  and  copper,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  to  $206,000. 

This  does  not  represent  the  British  goods  consumed  in  Persia  by 
any  means,  large  quantities  of  Manchester  cottons  and  other  British 
manufactures  being  imported  from  India. 
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The  foreig^u  commerce  of  British  India,  according  to  the  report  of 
Consul-General  Mattson,  of  Calcutta,  was  as  follows  during  the  Indian 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1881 :  Imports,  $201,235,000,  an  increase 
of  $42,000,000  on  the  preceding  year ;  exports,  $288,000,000,  an  increase 
of  $28,000,000. 

The  chief  imports  into  British  India  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Prindpal  articles  of  import 


Prinotpal  articles. 


Valne, 


Cotton  manafoctures $01, 643, 000 

Metals 15, 119. 000 

Winea  sad  liquors  5,546,000 

EsUwmy  plant  and  roUin/E  stock 4, 471, 000 

Silk  iDBonlkctaTeB 5,402,000 

RefiiKd  Bu^r 6,438,000 

Woolen  nana&ctares 5, 197. 000 

Savsflk  4,268,000 

PniTfaioofl 3,921,000 


Principal  articles. 


Valae. 


Machinery  and  mlllwork 

Wearing  apparel 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Paper  and  pasteboard  . . . 

Salt 

Umbrellas 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$3, 079,  OOO 
2. 634, 000 
1, 300,  000 
1, 944. 000 
2,662,000 
1, 092,  OOO 

46, 519,  000 


201, 235, 000 


JYindpal  arUoles  of  export  from  British  India. 


Principal  articles. 


Value. 


Opima $54,400,000 

Cotton 1  62,967,000 

CerBsls 60,846,000 

Seeds i  25,381,000 

Jute I  15,736,000 

Indigo I  14.286,000 

TcM 12,217,000 

Cotton  raaonfactnres !  7,636,000 

6. 400.  ova 

4, 523,  OuO 


Jote  mana&ctnrea 


Principal  articles. 


Value. 


I  Wool I  $4,057,000 

I  Oils 1  2,326.000 

I  Lac i  2,813,000 

I  Silk,raw 2,198,000 

I  Spices I  1,216,000 

I  Wood 1  2,174.l»00 

'  Saltpeter '  1,406,000 

|!  All  other  articles ;  27,292,000 

{             Total  exports... |  288,000,000 


The  foreign  trade  of  British  India  by  principal  ports  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  statement: 


Principal  ports. 


BooibaT  . 
Calrntci 


Hadras. 

Knrrachee. 
AUotk«r.. 


Imports.     ,     Exports. 


$74, 800, 000 

86,580,000 

14,010,000 

13.  260. 000 

4, 290, 000 

8, 265,  000 


Total '    201,235  000 


$105, 000, 000 

128, 000, 000 

14, 430, 000 

10,  530,  000 

3,  900,  000 

26, 140, 000 


288, 000, 000 


Of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  India,  during  the  year  under  review, 
58.78  per  cent,  was  effected  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Trade  of  British  India  by  countries^  1881. 

Great   Britain. — The    imports    from   Great   Britain    amounted    to 
$161,000,000,  leaving  only  $40,000,000  for  division   among  all  other 
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coantries.  The  imports,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  further  ou 
(exports  trom  Great  Britain  to  British  India),  consist  of  a  general  assort- 
ment of  manufactures,  of  which  cotton  manufactures  constitute  the 
principal  feature. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  during  the  Indian  fiscal  year  March  31, 
1881,  amounted  to  $119,000,000.  A  continuous  increase  in  the  exports 
of  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  wheat,  cutch,  hides,  skins,  lac,  linseed,  and  teak 
is  noticeable,  while  a«  positive  a  decline  in  the  exports  of  raw  sugar, 
coffee,  jute,  rapeseed,  saltpeter,  silk,  and  wool  is  noted. 

France. — Next  to  Great  Britain,  France  is  credited  with  the  largest 
share  of  Indian  trade,  viz :  Imports  from  France,  $2,730,000 ;  exports  to 
France,  $25,350,000.  This  shows  an  increase  in  French  trade  with 
India  of  over  64  per  cent,  in  imports,  and  about  39  per  cent,  in  exports. 

Germany. — The  imports  from  Germany  amounted  to  only  about 
$275,000,  and  the  exports  thither,  consisting  of  cotton,  rice,  and  oilSi  to 
about  $1,000,000. 

Italy. — ^Imports  therefrom  amounted  to  $2,300,000,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  ax3parel,  cords,  cotton-twist,  cotton  piece  goods,  aniline  dyes, 
beads,  hops,  brandy,  wine,  marble,  woolen  goods,  &c.  The  exjwrts 
thither  consisted  of  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  wheat,  hides,  jute,  seeds,  and 
raw  silk,  and  amounted  to  $10,900,000. 

United  States. — ^The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  only 
$1,964,000,  a  decrease  of  about  $118,000  from  the  preceding  year,  which 
was  caused  by  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  gray  and  colored  cotton 
piece  goods.  Kerosene  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  import  of  any  account 
at  present  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $10,140,000,  a  decrease  of  about  $250,000  from  the  preceding 
year. 

The  balance  of  the  trade  of  British  India  is  divided  among  Spain, 
East  Coast  of  Africa,  principally  Zanzibar,  which  receives  considerable 
<)uantities  of  British  cottons  from  India,  Egypt,  South  America,  Aden — 
transit  trade — Arabia,  a  steady  trade,  especially  in  Manchester  and 
Indian  cottons,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Straits  Settlements, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Australasia.  Great  desire  is  expressed,  and  laud- 
able efforts  are  being  made,  for  the  increase  of  the  trade  with  Austra- 
lasia. 

The  export  of  raw  cotton  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  very  nearly  ap- 
proached the  export  of  1877,  and  the  East  Indians  would  seem  to  be 
hopeful  once  more  of  developing  this  industry  into  such  proportions  as 
will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. Were  all  other  factors  in  this  cotton  question  on  an  equality 
between  both  countries  the  quality  of  the  Indian  growth  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  anything  like  serious  competition  with  the  United 
States;  the  former  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  goods  or  in  admixture  in  small  quantities  with  American  cotton 
for  the  better  grade  of  goods.  The  total  export  of  Indian  cotton  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  508,652,368  pounds,  the  largest  export  since 
1877,  which  amounted  to  510,486,368  pounds.  Of  the  export  during 
1881  Great  Britain  received  226,000,000  pounds,  China  41,550,000  pounds, 
Italy  71,000,000  pounds,  France  68,000,000  pounds,  Austria  62,600,000 
pounds,  &c. 

The  exports  of  Indian  wheat  duringtheyear  1881  amounted  to  7,444,375 
cwts.,  against  an  export  in  1876  and  1877  of  5,583,336  cwts.  and  6,340,150 
cwts.,  respectively.  The  exports  during  the  years  1879  and  1880 
amounted  to  only  1,044,709  cwtg.  s^nd  2,195,550  cwts,  respectively.  Rice 
is,  however,  the  great  staple  awiO^^  ^^®  cereals  of  Indian  export,  and 
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shows  a  steady  increase  year  after  year,  the  export  during  the  year  1881 
amoaDting  to  27,266,344  cwts.,  of  which  11,792,000  cwts.  went  to  Oreat 
Britain — Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  Mauritias,  Malta,  and  Ara- 
bia receiving  the  principal  portion  of  the  remainder. 

The  otber  principal  prodact  of  India  demanding  special  mention  is 
tea.  Theexportof  Indian  teadnring  the  year  1881  amoantetl  to  46,413,510 
pounds  against  27,784,000  pounds  in  1877. 


NAVIOATION. 


The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  British  Indian  ports 
during  the  year  1881  was  as  follows : 


Claasification. 


Stoamahipa: 

Via  Sues  Canal . 
Via  other  rotftes 

Total 

SaOtBKTeaMlB 

Gland  total... 


Tons. 


2, 138, 879 
1,804,025 

3, 528, 797 
2,940,239 

0, 469, 039 


Of  the  foregoing  Oreat  Britain  took  part  to  the  extent  of  4,368  vessels 
of  5,119,860  tons,  which  maybe  almost  called  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
carrying  trade. 

The  United  States  flag  was  represented  by  85  sailing  vessels  of  107,711 
tons.  This  in  itself  is  reason  enough  for  the  insignificance  of  our  trade 
with  India.  The  one-sidedness  of  this  trade  is  further  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  while  only  31  vessels,  of  36,500  tons,  entered  British  Indian 
ports  £roin  the  United  States  69  yessels  of  84,644  tons  cleared  therefrom 
for  the  United  States. 

The  following  statements,  compiled  from  official  sources,  show  the 
details  of  British,  French,  and  American  trade  with  British  India : 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  India, 


Articlea. 


Caoatcfaone 

Cbfemical  mannfiusturea  and  prodnots. 

Coffee 

Cordage  aad  twine 

Con,  wheat 

Cotton: 

Kaw 

Pieoe  ji^ooda  ....«• 

Cuteh..... 

Dmga 

ladif^o 

Sobatanoes  for  tanning 


Lac,  Med,  nhell,  atick,  and  dye. 

Another 

Homp 

Hideo: 

Kotin  any  way  dreaaed 

TwaneA,  curried,  and  dreaaed .. 

Horaa  and  hoofa 

Jate 

MrroboiaBiim.. 

Od: 

Coeoaaat 

Other  aorta 


187B. 


$394,000 

98,000 

4, 420, 000 

826,000 

2,371,000 

19,  Oil,  000 
224,000 
481, 000 
317,000 

8,097,000 
292.000 

802,000 
224, 000 
195,000 


5, 
1, 

15. 


1. 
15, 

1. 


270,000 
064,000 
268,000 
733, 000 
710,000 

695, 000 
020,000 
189,000 
25.000 
147,000 


1880. 


$598,000 
146.000 

5,533,000 
719,000 

8, 529, 000 

23, 122, 000 
322.000 
807,000 
814, 000 

e,  164, 000 
253,000 

1, 710, 000 
302,000 
166,000 

7.854,000 

1,409.000 

370,  000 

19, 500, 000 

865,000 

661,000 

1, 035, 000 

15, 228, 000 

107, 006 

870,000 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  India — Continaed. 


Artloles. 


Seeda: 

Flax  and  linseed 

Rape 

Unenamerated 

Silks: 

Raw fc 

Knabd  and  waste 

Manufactured 

Skins: 

Goat,  undressed 

Goat,  tanned 

Sheep 

Spices: 

Ginger 

Other  sorts 

Sugar 

T<£ 

Teeth,  elephcmts*.  &c 

Wood: 

Hewed 

Sawed 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1879. 

1888. 

17,354,000 

2,891,000 

909,000 

$10,182,000 

2,944,000 

987,000 

491,000 
170,000 
482,000 

394,  OCO 
204,000 
404,000 

132,000 

3,872,000 

014,000 

328.000 
4,080,000 
1,288,000 

471,000 
107,000 
710,000 
14, 144, 000 
400,000 

385.000 

253,000 

1,882,000 

14, 928, 000 

808.000 

871.000 

7,000 

8, 700, 000 

811,000 
3,083,000 

1,948.000 

4,000 

5.480.000 

404,000 

3,410.000 

120, 082, 000 

148.373,000 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  India, 
PRODUCTS  A3JD  MAIHJFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms  and  ammunition : 

Fire-arms 

Gunpowder 

Beer  ana  ale 

Books,  printed 

Carriages,  railway 

Chemical  products  and  preparations . 

Coals,  cinders,  and  Aiel 

Cotton : 

Yam 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufiactures , 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Leather : 

Wrought  and  not 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Linen,  by  yard 

Machinery : 

Steam  engines 

All  other  sorts 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not , 

Lead,  pig.  pipe,  and  sheet 

Zinc,  wrought  and  not 

Painterd^  colors 

Paper,  all  sorts , 

Pickles,  vinegar,  and  sauces 

Provisions  not  otherwise  noted 

Salt 


Stationerv  other  than  paper , 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  otner  articles 


11,268,000  !        11,508,000 


54,000 

50,000 

1,348,000 

404,000 

73,000 

229,000 

1, 108, 000 

8,987.000 

60, 331, 000 

714,000 

38.5,000 

488,000 

1,008,000 

287,000 
132,000 
292,000 

1,812,000 
1,838,000 


7,481, 
8,858, 
272, 
277, 
506, 
632, 
438, 
540, 
860, 
331. 
15, 
52^ 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1,  749, 000 

864,000 

6,498,000 


Total 


88,000 

49,000 

1,307,000 

407,000 

282.000 

297.000 

1,635,000 

18, 758, 000 

87,686,000 

1,079,000 

438,000 

550,000 

1,346,000 

413,000 
136,000 
331,000 

2,471,000 
1.871,000 

11,730.000 

4,539,000 

238,000 

418,000 

544,000 

1,234,000 

340,000 

656,000 

826,000 

400,000 

89.000 

802,000 

2,528,000 

540,000 

7,864,000 


108,876,000  ,      147,992,000 
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Exports  from  the  Uniied  Kingdom  to  British  India — Continued. 
FOILEI6N  AND  COLOITIAI,  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Articlea. 


1879. 


1880. 


GaadlM,  stearine 

CfyiUm: 

Ywn 

Mmnnfbctared 

Dyeing  and  tanning  atufis 

Bxtraetii  for  dyeinjc  and  tanning 

Ftah,  salted  or  cared 

Glam«  all  torts 

Hetala: 

Copper,  part  wrought  or  not 

Iron  bara 

Steel,  not  wrought 

ICannfact^rea  of  iron  and  steel 

Zinc,  crude 

Zinc.  manuCsctured 

Paper,  all  kinda  except  hanging 

Petroieum 

^oiekaflTer 

Raw 

jfannfactured 

Spirits: 

Brandy 

All  other 

Teeth,  elephanta',  &c .^ 

Tabaooo,  mannf actured .' 

Tojs  

Wine 

Wood,  aawedand  fire 

Woolen  manofiftcturea 

AH  other  articles r 

Total  for  products 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 


$288,000 

462,000 

49e,000 

88.000 

78,000 

68,000 

224,000 

1,030,000 

564,000 

107,000 

195,000 

73,000 

30,000 

195,000 

4,000 

30,000 

5,009 
30,000 

107,000 

112.000 

59,000 

89,000 

64,000 

508.000 

5,000 

535,000 

1, 180, 000 


6, 516, 000 


110, 394, 000 


$180,000 

865,000 
671,000 
229,000 
107,000 
44,000 
209,000 

569,000 

831,000 

102,000 

214,000 

122.000 

34,000 

277,000 

4,000 

8.000 

4.000 
39,000 

102,000 

156,000 

123,000 

64,000 

78,000 

638,000 

15.000 

846,000 

1, 629, 000 


7,664,000 


155, 656, 000 


Imparts  into  Francs  from  Briiiah  India^  the  Straits  Settlements  included,  1880. 


Articles. 


oleaginous 

Cotton,  rasr 

Wheat  and  other  grain . 

Coffee 

Indigo 

Silk 


Rice 

Cfteoaant  and  other  oils  (fixed  pure) . . . 

Caehew  in  mass 

Pnmer  

iMm  rubber  and  gutta  percha  in  mass. 

Jote  

Rawhides 


Oleagiaoos  nuts  (jDoanuta,  dec) 

Tlasnes  of  pure  silk 

Nitrates  of  potssh 

Tortoiae  shell 

IfoCh^  of  pearl  and  other  shells  (crude) 

Common  woods 

Caahmeres,  hand  manu  fractures 

Roain,  exotic 

Feculas.  exotic 

Pewter,  crude -- 

Indian  saflhm  root - 

Wool  in  mass 

Clorea 

Gums,  pure  exotic     

Straw  and  other  mats  

Goatakins,  tanned 

Medicina]  fraita •. 

Exotic  woods   

Canes  and  reeds  (exotic) 

Other  artidca 


General  im- 
ports. 


$1 


Total. 


1,  395.  000 

6, 399,  000 

2, 459, 000 

1,960,000 

1,824.000 

1, 319, 000 

1,  001, 000 

750,000 

645,000 

562,000 

537,000 

524,000 

454,000 

426.000 

895,  000 

325,000 

301.000 

211,  000 

208,000 

85.000 

84,000 

84,000 

80,000 

68,000 

45,000 

33,000 

24,000 

24,000 

20,000 

24,000 

17,000 

17,000 

16,000 

2,537,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$11, 386, 000 

5,035,000 

2, 071, 000 

1, 698, 000 

1, 824, 000 

1. 161, 000 

867,000 

620,000 

645,000 

575,000 

380,000 

519,000 

275,000 

426, 000 

305,000 

821,000 

275,000 

814,000 

202,000 

70,000 

45,000 

84,000 

72,000 

68,000 

46,000 

38,000 

4.000 

24,000 

11,000 

20,000 

15,000 

16,000 

16,000 

874,000 


34, 348, 000 


80, 286, 000 
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Exports  from  France  to  British  India,  1880. 


Articles. 


Cotton  manuftbctores. 
Sa£fron 


Silk  mAnofaotares . . 
Wool  niannfactorea. 
Wines ■ 


Pottery,  slass  and  crystal 

Books  ana  stationery 

Lead 

Clothing  and  underolothing,  sewn 
Other  articles 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

Watches  and  Clocks 

Kanafoctures  in  skin  and  leather 

Jewelry  in  gold  and  silver 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Gold  and  platinum  wire      

Tools  and  metal  manufkctures  ... 

Prepared  hides 

Toys. 


Total 


1706, 

848, 

287. 

187, 

170, 

105, 

72, 

61, 

52, 

61. 

42, 

33, 

26, 

25, 

23, 

21. 

11, 

8. 

310, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


2,507,000 


Special 
ports. 


$52,000 

28»000 

34,000 

176,000 

167,000 

164,000 

7,000 

60,000 

11,000 

40,000 

42,000 

20,000 

22,000 

25,000 

22,000 

20,000 

11,000 

7.000 

14a,  000 


1,074,000 


AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  INDIA. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  British  India  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  amounted  to  $18,012,000,  which  is  $8,000,000  more  than  is  credited 
to  this  country  in  the  official  returns  of  British  India,  which  amount  is, 
however,  covered  by  the  imports  from  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. The  carrying  trade  between  India  and  the  United  States  is  largely 
with  foreign  flags,  viz:  Brought  in  American  vessels,  $4,728,000;  brought 
in  foreign  vessels,  $13,284,000. 

The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  India  amounted  to  only 
$858,000  during  the  year  1881.  The  Indian  returns  credit  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same  year*  with  a  value  of  $1,964,000. 

Much  of  the  difference,  in  both  the  imports  and  the  exports,  between 
the  Indian  returns  and  those  of  the  United  States  is  accounted  for  by 
the  shipment  of  goods  to  and  from  the  United  States  via  England,  and 
credited  to  the  latter  country. 

Of  the  imports  in  to  India  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1881 
($1,964,000),  kerosene  amounted  to  $1,818,000,  and  cotton  manufactures 
to  $69,350,  leaving  only  $77,000  for  all  other  articles,  which  consisted  of 
drugs  and  medicines,  clocks  and  watches,  painters'  materials,  tobacco, 
resin,  hardware  and  cutlery,  perfumery,  instruments,  &c. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  from  British  India,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  Ceylon  were  as  follows : 

Free  of  duty. — Hides  and  skins,  $2,244,000;  cutch  and  gambler, 
$1,547,000;  tin,  in  blocks,  bars,  and  pigs,  $2,997,000;  gums,  $1,113,000; 
indigo,  $1,007,000 ;  woods,  $418,000;  oils,  essential  and  fixed,  $312,000 ; 
drugs  and  dyes,  $237,000 ;  coffee,  $140,000;  rubber,  $60,000 ;  rags,&c., 
$78,000,  &c.    Total  free  of  duty,  $11,236,000. 

Dutiable  imports. — Jute,  $2,390,000 ;  jute  manufa<5tures,  $1,165,000 ; 
linseed,  $1,250,000;  spices,  $515,000;  saltpeter,  $367,000;  brown  sugar, 
$176,000,  &c.    Total  dutiable,  $6,776,000.    Grand  total,  $18,012,000. 

While  the  inequality  of  our  trade  with  India  is  most  apparent,  our 
imports  therefrom  amounting  to  more  than  nine  times  our  exports 
thereto,  the  consul-general  in  his  otherwise  interesting  report  is  silent 
concerning  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  same.    In  regard  to  the 
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decrease  of  AmericaD  shipping  in  Indian  ports,  the  consul-general  writes 
as  follows : 

The  old  American  residents  in  India  speak  with  patriotic  onthuNiam  of  the  proud 
old  days  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  seen  at  the  mast-head  of  ono-half  the  ships 
in  thin  fi^reat  seaport,  when  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
held  a  leading  position  among  the  nations,  and  their  ships  not  only  interchanged  the 
produce  and  uiunafactures  of  America  and  India,  but  carried  the  freight  of  Asia  to 
nearly  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  But  now  our  dag  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
•crowded  harbor  of  Calcutta,  and  the  gallant  American  seaman  turns  up  only  as  an 
occasional  survivor  of  a  past  generation. 

Under  these  circnmstauces  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  welcome  have  been 
the  late  news  that  the  question  of  American  mercantile  marine  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  and  the  government  at  hoiue. 

Hoping  that  it  may  add  a  little  more  light  upon  this  subject,  I  have  prepared  from 
the  records  in  this  office  the  following  table,  showing  th«*  gradual  decrease  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  at  thi.s  port  for  the  last  twenty-live  years  : 


Year. 


Kamborof ;  Total  ton 
vesiielH.     I      Dttgo. 


Yt^r. 


Xiimb«rof    Total  ton- 
vosselH.  nage. 


1»7 

Its- 

1845 

l>tfl7 
18W 
1M» 


167 
143 
120 

no 

143 
109 
106 
60 
38 
45 
36 
58 
41 


137,382  1870. 

119,435  1871. 

106,097  1872 

103.60{>  1873 

123,024  1874. 

08, 480  1875 

91, 344  1876 

50,685  1877. 

35.210  1878. 

41,316  1879. 

35,424  1880. 

55,458  j  1881. 

41,751  I 


40 

43,954 

34 

34.017 

53 

61,310 

30  . 

41,  .532 

38 

^8,997 

34 

40.049 

30 

33,151 

42 

50,808 

25 

31.091 

18 

23. 481 

23, 

28,  816 

16  1 

19,945 

During  the  same  period,  the  shipping  of  other  leading  commercial  nations  has 
steadily  increased.  For  example,  British  vessels  in  18r>9-'(i0  were  12,585,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,158,790,  and  in  1880-'81,  3,62i)  vessels  of  2.826,9(J8  tons. 


1859>'60. 


1880-'81. 


Xationality. 


43«T«iAn I 

Italian  ! 

Kanre^iao j 


Nniubei-of     /r«««.»«..      Number  of    ~,^ 
vessels.     '   Tonnagf.       y^^^^^^       Tonnage. 


68 
9 
2 


36.  .'>44 

3, 732 

748 


61 
62 
27 


56.788 
65,  267 
23, 70C 


Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  exhibit,  the  tnide  lietween  British 
India  and  the  United  States  has  increased.  In  1877  the  imports  into  In- 
dia from  the  United  States,  according  to  official  Indian  returns,  amounted 
to  only  $698,000 ;  in  1881  tbey  amounted  to  $1,954,000.  The  imports  of 
American  goods  at  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Ceylon,  say  $500,000, 
are  not  included  in  the  Indian  returns. 

In  regard  to  cotton  manufactures,  we  hold  an  inexcusable  position. 
Daring  the  year  1880  the  exports  of  British  cottons  to  India  amounted 
to  nearly  $103,000,000,  viz : 

4277 12 
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Exports  of  cotton  goods  from  England  to  British  India  during  the  year  1880. 


Description.  Quantity.  Vnloc. 

Yaruand  twist pounds..'  44,097,700  $13,772,009 

Plain  piece  goods yards. .i  1,361,256,000  j  67.004,000 

PrinUxl  piece  goods do...'  308,4a5,700  '  20,587.000 

Mixed  piece  goods do...  634.300  |  97,000 


Total  piece  goods do...     1,670,296,000 

Lace  and  patent  net  goods 

Hosiery:  stoclcings  and  socks ' 

other  sorts 

Sewing  thrt^ad 

All  other  cotton  goods •- 


87,688.000 
433.  OOO 
92.000 
112.000 
413,000 
360,000 


Total  to  India 102,870,000 


The  British  cottons  exported  to  India  must  be  of  very  low  grade,  if 
the  prices  thereof  serve  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  their  quality^ 
viz,  plain  piece  goods  from  4.84  cents  in  Bombay  to  5.34  cents  per  yard 
in  Madras,  and  printed  goods  6.49  cents  in  Bengal  to  7.25  cents  in  Mad- 
ras, per  yard.  It  need  scarcely  be  expected  that  our  manufacturers 
could,  or  would  care  to  if  th^y  could,  compete  with  these  prices,  but 
there  must  be  a  comparatively  large  trade  in  good  cottons,  and  of  this 
trade  our  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  secure  a  reasonable  share, 
enough,  with  what  we  should  be  able  to  secure  in  the  trade  in  metals^ 
liquors,  refined  sugars,  railway  materials,  provisions,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines, &e.,  to  balance  our  imports  from  India. 

The  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  American  gray  cottons  in  1881,  a» 
noted  in  the  Indian  official  returns,  was  altogether  owing  to  the  fact  that 
our  manufacturers,  finding  better  markets  for  their  goods  nearer  home, 
neglected  the  East  Indian  market — a  mistake,  if  not  worse  than  a  mis- 
take, on  the  part  of  our  manufa-cturers,  very  much  complained  of  by  our 
consuls  in  several  countries,  as  well  as  in  India. 

The  assistant  secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  in  his  report  for 
1879,  referred  as  follows  to  the  imports  of  American  cotton  manufact- 
ures— and  the  reference  is  as  applicable  to  the  subject  to-day  as  it  was  at 
that  time. 

The  imports  of  American  gray  cottoD  goods  are  iacreasing;  having  risen  from 
387,000  yards,  in  1874-'75,  to  975,000  in  1878-79— an  increase  to  be  attributed,  it  would 
seem,  entirely  to  the  recent  modifications  in  the  Indian  tariif,  by  ii'hich  gray  gooda 
made  of  yarns  not  of  a  higher  number  than  30  are  exempt  from  duty.  Most  of  the 
American  goods  imported  are  drills,  and  these  when  made  of  30  yarn  and  under  have 
been  exempted  since  March,  1878.  From  inquiries  in  Bombay  it  is  believed  that  the 
increase  in  the  trade  in  these  goods  is  far  greater  than  appears  from  our  returns  of 
trade  with  the  United  States,  for  large  quantities  of  American  drills  are  imported  ria 
England,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Americans  have  taken  full  advantage,  both  iu 
Calcutta  and  in  Bombay,  of  the  remission  of  duty  and  placed  considerable  quantities 
of  their  goods  in  the  Indian  market.  The  actual  trade  from  the  United  States,  however, 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  trade  in  gray  cotton  goods,  which  were  imported 
to  the  extent  of  over  775,000,000  yards,  whereas  the  imports  finom  the  United  States 
were  under  a  million.  If  the  addition  of  what  comes  via  England  increased  this  amount 
sixfoil,  the  trade  in  American  cloths  would  still  be  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  trade. 

FORBION  €0]»I]yiER€i:  OF  €i:¥L.O]V. 

According  to  the  returns  supplied  by  Consul  Morey,  of  Colombo,  the 
annual  foreign  commerce  of  Ceylon  is  estimated  as  follows:  Imports, 
$23,694,000;  exports,  $25,195,000. 

Of  the  total  imports,  rice  and  other  grain  constitute  over  $11,000,000^ 
and  cotton  mauufactures  $3,624,000;  the  other  chief  imports  being 
haberdashery  and  millinery,  dried  and  salted  fish,  flour,  malt  liquors, 
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hardware  and  cutlery,  manures,  metals,  spirituous  liquors,  sugar,  to- 
bacco and  manufactures  of,  wines,  arms  and  ammunition,  &c. 

Of  the  total  exports,  coffee  amounted  to  $16,760,000,  cocoani\t  oil  to 
$2,193,000,  plumbago  to  $1,028,000,  the  other  chief  exports  being  copra, 
timber,  oils,  seeds,  barks,  &c. 

The  principal  direct  trade  with  the  West  is  with  England,  viz:  Im- 
ports from  England  over  $5,000,000;  exports  to  England  $16,456,000. 
C3oDsiderable  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  island  and  British  India, 
China,  Australia,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Ceylon  is  included 
with  that  of  India  in  our  customs  returns.  Consul  Morey  estimates  the 
value  of  American  products  reaching  Ceylon  during  the  year  1880,  via 
England  and  Bombay,  there  being  no  direct  imports  from  the  United 
States,  at  $85,000.  The  direct  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  13,196  tons,  valued  at  $1,057,000,  against  6,601 
tons,  valued  at  $815,000,  during  the  preceding  year.  Comparatively  in- 
signilicaut  as  the  foregoing  imports  of  American  products  appear,  Consul 
Morey  says  that  they  are  very  much  in  excess  of  those  of  any  previous 
year  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  American  merchandise  reach- 
ing Ceylon  as  above  comprised  armsand  ammunition,  cotton  piece  goods, 
bacon  and  baqis,  kerosene,  oilmen's  stores,  au<l  tobacco. 

The  direct  trade  between  France  and  Ceylon  is  embraced  in  the  trade 
with  British  India. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ce:ylon : 

ImportM  into  (he  United  Kingdom  from  Ceylon. 


Articles. 


B«rk,  Pemvlaii 

CMfee. 

C«nU^Maiid  twtne 

CctloB.  raw 

Horofl  and  boofit 

00:  Cbemieal,  eflMential,  and  perfumed 

(Vieoutnt 

FlanlMgo 

Sfien,  einnamon 

All  odier  articles 

Total 


1879. 

1880. 

•292,000 

$617,000 

14, 3b*2,  GOO 

12, 4!)3.  000 

263,000 

219,  OOO 

30,000 

9<j,  000 

i7,000 

25,  000 

39,000 

64,000 

1,060,000  , 

1,  832,  OOO 

170,  000  , 

175, 000 

506.000 

447,000 

381,000  < 

476,000 

17, 340, 000 

16,456,000 

Exports  fron^  Ike  United  Kingdom  to  Cetflon, 


BBITISH  00006. 


1879. 


1880. 


Apparel  and  haberdaafaery 

BaerandalF 

Caala,  cindera  and  fuel 

CoUon,  ram 

Catton:  Bv  tbe  yard 

By  Taine 

KartbVa  and  china  ware 

Glaas  mannfarrtarpg 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

lia^B  raannfactnrea 

M!ry:  Steam-enj^es 

All  otiter  fmrta 

Iron,  WTOOKbt  aad  not. 

Copper,  wroaght  and  not. . . 

Paper,  aO  iiorta 

Wodena.  bv  the  yard 

AD  eCher  ai  tides 


Total  British  i^oods 


1 

$190,000 

$278,000 

112,000  ; 

144,  OOO 

196,000 

287,000 

54.000  ! 

44,000 

1,521,000  1 

],  691,  OOO 

26.000 

49,000 

44.000 

59,000 

34,000 

30,000 

107,000 

112,  000 

10,000 

7,000 

16. 000 

127,000 

30, 000 

68,000 

413,000 

739,000 

22,000 

15, 000 

70, 000 

107,000 

39,000- 

44,000 

914. 000 

995,00(» 

3,795.000 

4, 796,  000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kivgdom  to  Ceylon — Contiuued. 


FOBKION  GOODS.  1879.  1880. 


Batter I  $20,000            $17,000 

Oottou,  mamifaotartMl 20,000,           20,000 

Metals:  Ironbarfi 3.000                2.000 

Manut'actures  iron  and  steel 5, 000  '           10, 000 

Spirits,  brandy 

Tobacco 

Wine 

"Wood,  hewn  and  sawed. 1,000 

All  other  articles 125,000  ,          114,000 


8,000  15.000 

15,  OUO  17, 000 

47.000  I  48,000 


Total  foi-eign  Roods ,        224,000  i  243,000 


Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products 4. 019, 000 


5,039,000 


FOREiaN  COJflMfiRCE  OF   THE  STRAITS  SETTL.EMCNlrS. 

Tbe  Straits  Settlements  comprise  Singa])ore,  Penang,  and  Malacca, 
and  embrace  an  area  of  1,445  square  miles.  The  latest  statistics  give  tbe 
population  as  about  310,000.  of  which  about  8,000  are  white  and  202,000 
colored.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  Settlements  is  67,  with  an 
atteudauce  of  4,679. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  Singapore  as  a  producing  settle- 
ment the  fact  of  its  lying  on  the  very  highway  of  the  large  European 
merchant  marine  engaged  in  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Malaysian 
trade  makes  it  a  receiving  and  distributing  x)ort  for  the  trade  of 
thai  portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  great  storehouse  from  which  the 
English  manufacturers  supidy  the  immediate  and  permanent  wants  of 
the  surrounding  markets.  An  American  house  at  Singapore,  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  basis  and  conducted  on  true  business  principles,  which 
would  always  keep  on  hand  such  manufactures  as  are  required,  and 
sending  its  agents  out  to  the  markets  which  receive  their  supplies  from 
this  port,  would  in  a  few  years  add  man^^  millions  to  the  volume  of  our 
trade  with  the  Orient. 

The  imi)ortance  of  Singapore  as  a  port  of  call  and  transshipraeut 
"will  be  understood  from  a  simple  statement  of  its  navigation  statistics. 
About  4,500  vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  3,122,000  tons,  enter 
and  clear  at  Singa[)ore  annually.  Of  this  fleet,  2,880  vessels  of  about 
1,875,000  tons  are  English.  The  greatest  tonnage  of  any  other  country 
is  that  of  France,  followed  in  their  respective  order  by  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Italy,  and  the  [Jnited  States. 

The  American  flag  represents  about  35  vessels  of  33,000  tons  in  the 
Singapore  fleet,  but  the  tonnage  entering  from  and  clearing  for  the 
United  States  is  as  follows :  Entering  from  the  United  States,  6,300  tons, 
showing  the  very  insignificant  amount  of  American  products  reaching 
Singapore  direct;  clearing  for  the  United  States,  48,000  tons,  showing 
the  preponderance  of  trade  against  the  UnitM  States.  The  principal 
tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Singai)ore  is  to  and  from  the  following 
countries  in  their  respective  ord«r:  lloug-Kong,  553,000  tons;  Great 
Britain,  478,000  tons ;  Dutch  Possessions,  460,000  tons ;  ChinU,  202,000 
tons;  India,  188,000  tons;  France,  150,000  tons;  French  Possessions, 
140,000  tons;  Siam,  120,000  tons. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  navigation  of  Singapore  shows  that  the  ton- 
nage to  iiong-Kong  is  more  than  twice  the  tonnage  therefrom ;  the 
tcmnage  to  and  from  Grciit  Britain  is  about  e<iual;  the  tonnage  from^the 
Dutch  Possessions  is  greater  than  the  tonnage  thereto.  There  is  scarcely 
any  tonnage  to  China,  the  tonnage  therefrom  being  190,000  tons  out  of 
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a  total  of  202,000  tons^  the  tonnage  from  India  is  nearly  twice  a» 
mnch  as  the  tonnage  thereto ;  the  tonnage  from  France  is  nearly  twice- 
as  much  as  the  tonnage  thereto ;  the  tonnage  from  the  French  posses- 
sions is  mach  larger  than  the  tonnage  thereto;  the  tonnage  to  and  from. 
Siam  is  about  evenly  balanced.  There  is  considerable  tonnage  between 
Penang  and  Singapore,  but  as  this  may  be  considered  coast  trade  it  i»- 
Dor  taken  into  consideration. 

The  foregoing  tonnage  statistics  give  a  fair  insight  into  the  trade  dis- 
tribation  of  Singapoi*e. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  following  statements  show  the  principal  imports  and  exports- 
as  well  as  the  countries  and  colonies  from  which  they  are  received  and 
to  which  they  are  shipped.  The  tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  at  a^ 
glance  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements- 
is  merely  transit  or  distributive,  the  difference  between  the  imports  and 
exports  showing  the  amounts  consumed  in  the  settlement,  or,  where  the 
exports  are  greater  than  the  imports,  showing  the  values  of  the  native 
goods  entering  thereinto,  unless  in  articles  which  may  be  imported  in 
one  year  and  held  over  for  export  to  another  year. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  trade  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  trade  of  the  settlements  with  each  other,  which  is  largely- 
transit,  and  yet  the  imports  into  Penang  are,  in  many  cases,  entered  agaio 
as  imports  into  Singapore  and  Malacca,  the  same  holding  good  in  the 
export  trade  also.  Exports  from  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  country, 
are  often  entered  twice  and  sometimes  three  times ;  thus  the  trade  is 
fictitiously  increased,  and  yet  how  much  thereof  is  so  affected  cannot  be 
very  well  ascertained : 

The  principal  imports  and  erportfi  of  Singapore  and  Penang  during  the  year  IHBO 

'    Trade  of  SiniraDore.  Trade  of  Penii 


Principal  articlen. 


Trade  of  Singapore. 

I      _  _  _ .      ^     .  _  _ 

;    Importa.    !    Exports. 


Ai«c*Dnts  (spice) 

Apparel,  sdUinery,  and  hosiery. 

Copn 

Coals 


ColRee 

CoOOB  mannfaetures 

CoCtontwlai 

Karthwi  and  china  ware 
VMu  dried  or  aaUted 


Oraia:  Rice... 
Ctaas  and  dyes. 


Gatta-pereha  and  rubber 
Hardware  and  cntlery  . . . 


MetaU:  Tin 

Ifatn^ga 

Ofl:  Cocoamit 

Kerosene  and  paraffins. 
Opfaiai 


PMrriairaa.  fresh  and  preserved 


Saoo  and  tapioea. 

Sift,  law 

i^k,  pieee  goods. 
Spirits  and  vines 
8agar 


Tohaoeo,  and  mannCactares  of 

Wood  and  timber,  aoid  manufactures  of 

Woolen  manuiactares 

Umht^llas 

All  other  articles 


Total  of  merchandise . 


$154,  000 
815, 000 
429.  000 

1, 610, 000 
609,000 

8,106,000 
906, 000 
361,  UOO 

1, 115, 000 
300,000 

2, 324,  000 

5, 505, 000 

1, 037, 000 
32.1,009 

2, 069, 000 
456, 000 
257,000 
596,000 
278,000 

3, 024, 000 
278,000 
180,000 
435.000 

5, 048,  000 

1,558,000 
627,000 
ir79,000 

2,060,000 
813,000 
439,000 
500,000 
740,000 
304,000 

1, 003, 000 

381,000 

365,000 

299,000 

10,212,000 


$241, 000 
277,000 
496,000 


54,162,000 


825,000 

5, 715. 000 

783,000 

200,000 

1, 105, 000 

102,000 

3, 627.  000 

4,  698, 000 

845, 000 

389,000 

1,  880, 000 

66,000 

151,000 

881,000 

223,000 

3, 210, 000 

194,000 

6f,000 

286, 000 

4.695,000 

2, 152. 000 

655,000 

1,604,000 

2, 313, 000 

802,000 

•     207,000 

207,000 

368,000 

163,000 

715,000 

636,000 

115,000 

217, 000 

4,976,000 


Trade  of  Penaofr. 
Imports.       Exports. 


$336,000  ' 
86,000 
34. 000 
98.000 
20,  000 
1, 957. 000 
54,000 
75.000  , 
156,000  , 
3.000  ' 
20, 000  < 
2, 106,  000 
100, 000 
19,000 
121. 000  , 
143,000 
47,000 
47,000  : 
78,000 
3,520,000  , 
83,000  ; 
6,000 
88,000  , 
1,380,00$ 
905. 000 
212,000 
149,000 


$424.  OOO 
ISiOOO- 


9,000 

30,00O 

778,000 

13,000 

36,000 

216,000 

42,000 

3,000 

1,127,000 

98,000 

5.00O 

174.000 

16.000 

8,000 

47,000 

59,000 

3. 797,  OOO 

161,000 

48,000 

30,000 

1,467,000 

1.019,000 

253,000 

200,000 


46, 175, 000 


50,000 
558,000 
254.  UOO 

42,000 
144,000 
636,000 

85,000 

29,000 

155. 000 

2,734,000 


33,000 

283,000 

226,000 

1,730,000 

92,000 

1,435,000 

104,000 

"biMO 
1,428,000 


16,654,000  1      16,48 


' 
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TRADE   OF   THE   STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  BY   COUNTRIES,  DURING  THE 

YEAR    1880. 

Ill  submitting  the  following  statement,  showing  the  trade  of  the  Set- 
tlements, by  countries,  for  the  year  1880,  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
remark  once  more  that  the  greater  ])ortion  of  the  imports  are  exported, 
Singapore  and  Penang  being  merely  entrepdts  for  the  reception  and  dis- 
tribution of  merchp*n(iise.  The  inter-settlement  trade,  which  gives  an 
artificial  inflation  to  the  total  trade,  must  be  also  borne  in  mind. 


Import  H. 


Value. 


IMrORTt*  INTO  PiXGAi-cnn;. 


From  GJ-reat  Britaiu 

Brilish  India 

Hong-Konz 

PiMiaus;  and  Malacca 

All  othor  British  possessiouH 

Total  from  Great  Britain  nnd  posiieA- 

sious 

Dutch  po8Si<>8sion8 

Siam 

•   Malay  Peninsala 

China      

French  India 

Cochin  China 

Sarawak 

Philippines 

France 

4rcrmanv    

I '  nited  States 

-VU  other  countries 


9^13,005,000 
8, 606,  000 

r>,  a5i,  000 

5,  403, 000 
445,  000 


32,  870, 000 

8,  558, 000 

4,417,000 

2.  862,  000 

1, 044. 000 

807. 000 

323,000 

766,000 

489, 000 

804,000 

672, 000 

441, 000 

109, 000 


Total  into  Singapore '  54, 162,  000 


IMPORTS  INTO  l'KXAN(;. 

From  ( Jfoat  Britain 

Hiitish  India 

Hou^-Kong 

Siiij^apore  and  Malacca 

A 11  other  British  possessions . 


Total  from  Great  Britain  and  posflCR- 

sions • 

Dutch  possessions ' 

Siam  [ 

Malay  Peninsula ^ | 

China 

iJermany ' 

All  other  countries 


1. 965,  000 
4.  023,  000 
2,  266,  000 
1,  758,  000 
46,  000 


10.  058.  000 

2, 135,  000 

2, 244,  000 

1,817,000 

157,  000 

149, 000 

94,000 


Total  into  Penaug ,  16,654,000 


IMroUTH  INTO  MALACCA. 


From  Singapore  and  IVnang 930, 000 

Malay  Peninsuhi 1, 239,  OOU 

Dutch  8ettlemeiit« \  146,000' 

All  other  jdaces 3, 000 


Total  into  Malacca 2,318,000  | 


Kxports. 


KX  PORTS  FROM  BINC.APORE. 


Value. 


To  <  J i-eat  Britain 

British  India 

Hong-Kong 

Penaug  and  Malacca 

All  other  British  possessions 

Total  to  (rreat  Britain  and  posses- 
sions   

Dutch  possosslous 

Siam 

United  StAt«8 

French  India 

Malay  PeniuMiila 

China 

France 

Sarawak 


Philippines 

Cochin  China 

Germany 

Austria'. 

All  other  countries. 


Total  from  Singapore 

KXPORTH  FROM  PKNAXG. 

To  G  reat  B  r i  ta i u 

British  Indiii 

Hong-Kong 

Singapore  and  Malacca 

A 11  other  British  possessions 

Total  to  Great  Britain  and  posses- 
sions   

Dutch  ]KiHsessiou8 

Malay  Peninsula 

Siam' 

Holland 

United  States 

China 

All  other 


Total  from  Pciiang 

KXPORTS  FROM  MALACCA. 


To  Singapore  and  Penang 

Malay  Peninsula 

Dutcti  possessions 

All  other  places 


Grand  total  of  settlements 73. 134, 000 


Total  from  Malacca 

Grand  total  from  settlements. 


$8,655,000 

1,593.000 

3,667,000 

1, 856. 000 

557,000 

16,328,000 

11.631.000 

3,786,000 

4, 120, 000 

3.  416, 000 

1,  28-%,  000 

856.  MO 
1,785.V0 

572,000 

424,000 

264,000 

308,000 

250,000 

1,141.000 

46, 175,  000 

2,069.000 

2,  489. 000 

1,159,000 

2.  264. 000 

91,000 

«,  672, 000 

3,  050. 000 

1,345.000 

748,000 

1.023,000 

877,000 

6&\000 

89,000 

16.  489.  000 

2,481.000 

381.000 

36,000 

112,000 

3.  000.  000 

65. 654,  000 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  trade,  the  following  statements  show  the 
imports  and  exports  of  bnlliou  and  specie  into  and  from  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements :  ^ 

Imports  and  exports  of  hutlion  and  specie^  1880. 


Amount. 


Aiiioiiut 


IMPOSTS  IXTO  8INGAP0KK. 


EXPORTS  FROM  PlNCiAPORE. 


From  Great  Britain '  $2,171,000     To  Dutcli  India $2,297,000 


Hong-KoDi? 1, 076,  000 


Malacca  and  Penanff  ■ 

British  India 

Dntch  India 

Siam 

Japan 

Malav  Peninsala 

China 

All  other  places. . 


666,000 
149,000 
755,000 
374. 000 
634.000  I 
128,  000  I 
70,000 
222,000  I 


Total 6,245,000 


China 1,573,000 

Malacca  and  Penang 1 .  297, 000 

Malay  Peninsula 1, 256, 000 

Honjc-Konj; 

Great  Britain.  .. 

Siam 

Cochin  Chhiii ... 
British  India  ... 
French  India  . . . 
All  other  places 


Total 


IMl-OBTS    IXrO   PESASlJ. 

From  Great  Britain $1 .  046, 000 

Singapore  and  Malacca   465, 000 

Hong-Kong 240,000 

Japan      100,000 

Dutch  India 87,000 

Brilisblndia 85,000 

Siain   25,000 

China    20,  000 

AU  other  pliicert 


KXP0ttT8  FROM  FENAXO. 


To  Dutch  India 

Siani 

Malay  Peninsula 

Hong-Kong 

Singapore  and  Malacca. 

^pPt 

China 

Holland 

All  other  placeH 


Total 2,976,000 

IMPORTS  INTO  MALACCA. 

From  Singapore ^9M,  000 

Pfnaug 14,000 

Malay  Peninsula 5.000 


Total 


EXPORTS  FROM  MALACCA. 


To  Singapore  and  Penaug . 

M'jTay  Peninsula 

Dutch  India 


Total 1.003,000 


Total 


399.000 

297,  000 

433,  000 

147,000 

140, 000 

184.000 

305,000 

8,  325,  000 

$2, 044,  000 

332,  000 

329, 000 

241,000 

152,000 

80.000 

25,000 

51.000 

77,000 

3,  331, 000 

$177,  000 

397,000 

162,000 

736, 000 


RE('APITrLA.TION. 

*Slci^4tent  nkowing  theimporia  and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  into  and  from  ttte  Straits  Set- 
tlements, t tie  Inter-Settlement  imports  and  cxportu  not  included. 


Coantriea. 


Value. 


Countries. 


Value. 


IMPORS  ISTO  TUB  tlETTLBMENTS. 

From  Great  Britain $4,117,000 

Hons-Kong 1,316,000 

Japan    734,uO() 

Britidi  India 234.000 

Dntch  India 855.000 

Siam        399,000 

Malay  Peninaala 133.000 

China 90. 000 

All  other  places 217,000 

Total  imports 8,095,000 


EXPORTS   FROM  THE  SKTTLEMKXTH.      I 

To  Dutch  India '  -H  503,  000 

Malay  Peninsula 2,023,000 

China i  1,598.000 

Siam '  765,000 

Hong-Kong. 640, 000 

Great  Britain \  321, 000 

French  India '  184,000 

Cochin  China '  147,000 

British  India 140,000 

Egypt I  80,000 

Holland 51,000 

All  other  places ;  314,000 

Total  exports 10,766,000 


DETAILS  OP  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Tbe  importance  of  tbe  Straits  Settlements  as  receivers  and  distributers 
of  trade  is  such  as  to  justify  a  more  detailed  analysis  thereof  than  can, 
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under  the  circumstauces  which  control  the  extent  of  this,  review,  be 
very  well  given  to  Oriental  countries  in  general;  for  this  reason  the  fol- 
lowing details  of  imports  from  the  principal  countries  are  given. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade,  the 
following  statement  showing  the  principal  conntries  from  which  the 
foregoing  imports  were  received  and  the  principal  countries  to  which 
they  were  re-exported  is  given. 

Apparel — Keceived  from  Hong  Kong,  Great  l>ritain,  France,  India 
and  other  British  possessions;  re-exported  to  British  possessions,  &c. 

Coals, — Received  from  Great  Britain  chiefly,  with  small  lots  from 
Australia. 

Coffee. — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  re-exported  to 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  India,  Australia  and  other  British 
possessions. 

Cotton  manufactures. — Received  from  (ilreat Britain  (about  $7,000,000), 
British  India,' Hong-Kong,  with  small  lots  from  the  Dutch  possessions, 
France,  Germany,  French  possessions,  &c.,  and  reexported  to  French 
possessions,  Dutch  possessions,  Siam,  Hong-Kong,  Cochin  China,  Ma- 
lay Peninsula,  Sarawak  and  other  British  possessions. 

Cotton  twist, — Received  from  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  from  Brit- 
ish India, and  re-exported  tx)  Siam,  Malay  Peninsula,  Dutch  possessions, 
French  possessions,  and  Spanish  possessions. 

Fish. — Received  from  Siam,  French  possessions,  Hong-Kong,  Malay 
Peninsula,  &c.,  and  re-exported  to  the  Dutch  possession,  principally, 
with. small  lots  to  British  Burmah,  China,  Hong-Kong,  &c. 

Oamhier. — Received  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Dutch  possessions, 
and  re-exported,  together  with  the  native  gambier,  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Dutch  possessions,  the  Ihiited  States,  Germany,  British  India, 
&c. 

Rice. — Received  from  Siam,  British  Burma,  Malay  Peninsula,  Dutch 
and  French  possessions,  &c.,  and  re-exported  to  the  Dutch  possessions, 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sarawak,  &c. 

Gunnies. — Received  from  British  India,  and  re-exported  to  British 
possessions  and  various  foreign  countries. 

Gutta-percha. — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions  principally  and 
re-exported  to  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Hardicare  and  cutlery. — Received  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany  ; 
consumed  in  Singapore  and  Penang. 

Hides. — Received  from  British  Burma,  Dutch  possessions,  Siam,  Hong- 
Kong,  French  possessions,  &c.,  and  re-exported,  together  with  Singa- 
X>ore  hides,  to  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  to  Hong-Kong,  France,  and 
the  United  States. 

Tin. — Received  from  Siam  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  small  lot» 
from  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  re-exported  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Hong-Kong,  and  France. 

Opium. — Received  from  British  India,  and  re-exported  principally  to 
the  Dutch  possessions,  with  small  lots  to  the  French  possessions,  China, 
Hong-Kong,  Malay  Peninsula,  &c. 

Pepper. — Received  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Dutch  possessions, 
with  small  lots  from  Siam,  and  reexi>orted,  together  with  native  pepper, 
to  Great  Britain,  the  United 'States,  France,  Germany,  &c. 

Rattuns.^'Receiyedfrqm  the  Dutch  possessions,  Malay  Peninsula,  &c., 
and  re  exported  to  Hong-Kong  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  China, 
British  India,  &c.  ' 

ISago  and  tapioca. — Receivt»(}  fvoii^  ^^^  Dutclf  possessions,  Labuan,  and 
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Saiuwac,  and  re-exported  to  Great  Britain  principally,  with  small  lots  to 
British  possessions,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

Silky  raw, — ^Received  from  Hong-Kong,  China,  French  possessions, 
Siain,  &e.,  and  re-exi>orted  to  British  Burma  principally,  with  small  lots 
to  Dntcl)  possessions,  Malay  Peninsula,  &c. 

Silky  piece  goods. — Received  chiefly  from  Hong  Kong,  and  mostly  con- 
samed  in  Singapore. 

SipxriU. — ^Received  from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Dutch  possessions, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  consumed  in  the  Settlements. 

Sugar, — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions,  &c.,  and  re-exported, 
together  with  the  native  sugar,  to  British  possessions  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Tea, — Received  from  Hong-Kong,  and  consumed  in  the  Settlements. 

Tobacco. — Received  from  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  possessions  and 
Hong-Kong,  and  exported,  togetler  with  native  tobacco,  to  Holland 
principally. 

Woolen  goodM. — Received  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  con- 
somed  in  the  Settlements. 

MAIiACCA. 

The  trade  of  tbis  Settlement  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  specie  not 
incladed:  Imports,  $2,318,000,  of  which  about  $2,000,000  were  received 
fiponi  Singapore  and  Penang;  exports,  $3,000,000,  of  which  $1,770,000 
were  exported  to  Penang  and  Singapore. 

The  principal  imports  into  Malacca  were  as  follows: 

Eiee, — ^600,000,  from  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Dutch  settlements ; 
re-exported  to  the  value  of  $244,000  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Opium. — $180,000,  from  Singapore;  re-exported  to  the  value  of 
$140,000  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Tin. — $1,164,000,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula;  all  reexported  to  Sing- 
apore. 

Toeacco. — $00,000, from  Singapore;  consumed  in  the  Settlements. 

i^ie, — $1,000,000,  from  Singapore,  and  reexported  to  the  amount  of 
1736,000  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Dutch  possessions,  and  Penang. 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Straits  Settlements, 


Articles. 


1879. 


Cteatehoiic I  $243,000 

Cdbe I  73,000 

Cvteb  ttd  gunbier ,  1,7»8,000 

Gvim:  ' 

Lac,iieed,  sbeU,  stick  and  dyes '  7,000 

Anotl»er I  138,000 

G«tta.pensfa« i  1,934,000 

flidn:  I 

Notdr«ned ! 


i 


Hmw  and  hoofs 

ftjaj^hati  .... 

on,  cbmiScal,  esacfntisl,  and  perfnmed 
Oil,  nneamncfatod 


oSer  fiirinaeeoas  snbetanoes 


452,000 
180,000 

54,000 

156,000 

6,000 

68,000 


1, 244, 000 
550,000 

1,268,000 
536,000 

Sttgar,  mnvfined 540,000 

Tm,  in  blocks,  ingots,  and  regains 2,371,000 


Peoper. 
Other.. 


Unmanafhetared . . . . . 

Mann£utar«d 

AH  other  ait  .cles 


146,000 

68,000 

1,  027, 000 


Total 12,466,000 


1880. 


$5f0,  OCO 

486.000 

2,  2TK,  OOO 

0,000 

.74,000 

2,  453, 000- 

536,  OOO- 

486,000 

107,000 

180,000- 

15,000 

214,000 

.32,  000 

1,  482,  OOO 

1, 030,  OOO 

1,  870,  OOO 

nso.  000 

77H.  OOO 
3, 425,  OOO 

98,000 

49, 000 

510,000 


17, 372,  OOO 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 


Articles.  1879.       '        18«). 


BBITIBH  IJOODS. 

Apprtrol  and  haberdashery $151,000  $166,000 

Aims  and  ammanitioiw 

Firearms  (small) 25,000  j  20,000 

Gunpowder 25,000  59,001 

Beerandale 98,000  '  127,000 

Coals  and  cinders  and  fnol • 457,000  549,000 

Cottonj'arns 458,000  797,000 

Cottons :  ' 

Bvtlieyard 5,018,000  6,363,000 

BV  value 151,000  219,000 

Earthonwaro  (and  china) 44,000  i  73,000 

OflasH  raanufactiiros 44,000  \  64.000 

Hardware  and  cutlery ,- 122.000  200,000 

Linens,  by  yard § 78,000  48,000 

3fat:hiuery: 

Steam  engines 83,000  59,000 

Another 73,000  88,000 

Metals : 

Iron,  wrought  and  not |  338,000  433,000 

Copper,  wrought  and  not I  78,000  I  93,000 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheets 10,000  12,000 

Telegraphic  wire '  1,249,000  ,  15,000 

UmbrellaH  and  parasols i  180,000  185,000 

Woolens,  bv  yard I  161,000  268,000 

All  other  sort* '  896,000  '  1,201,000 


Total  British  goods 9,861,000       11.027,000 

FORKIOX  «;OOI)6. 

Butter 39, 000  20, 000 

Candles 88,000  64,000 

Cotton  manufactures : 73,000  170.000 

Guano 8,000  15,000 

Metals:  ' 

Iron.bars '. 17,000  ■  5,000 

Steel 4,000  10,000 

Manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel ,  20,000  49,000 

Spirits : 

Brandy 5,000  4,000 

Perfumed  and  sweetened 20,000  44,000 

Wine    , 49,000  44,000 

Woolen  manufactui-es 10.(K)0  13,000 

All  other  articles 415,000  490,000 


Total  foreign  goods 748,000  928,000 

Grand  total  British  and  fonign  productn 10,  009,  000       11, 965, 00 


TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  trade  between  France  and  the  Straits  Settlements  is  included,  in 
French  returns,  in  the  trade  with  "  British  India.''  The  following  de- 
tails are  therefore  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Settlements: 

The  French  goods  imported  into  the  Settlements  are  valued  at 
$810,000,  and  consist  of  millinery  and  hosiery,  fire-arms,  beads,  books, 
cabinet- ware,  playing  cards,  clocks  and  watches,  cotton  manufactures 
($454,000,  consisting  ])rincipally  of  sarongs  or  native  breech-clouts), 
earthenware,  preserved  fruits,  glassware,  gold  thread,  hats,  jewelry, 
leather,  saddh^ry,  machinery,  matches,  medicines,  brass  ware,  hardware 
and  cutlery,  musical  instruments,  paints,  paper,  perfumery  provisions 
preserved,  silk  piece-goods,  brandy,  liqueurs,  stationery,  tobacco,  silk 
umbrellas,  wines,  and  woolen  goods.  The  imports  of  French  goods  into 
the  Settlements  jjeem  to  be  gradually  but  steadily  increasing.  The 
same  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  exports  from  the  Settlements  to 
France. 
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GERMAN   TRADE  WITH   THE   STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 

The  imports  from  Germany  are  estimated  at  $820,000,  and  consist  of 
^ooils  similar  to  those  given  above  from  France  (matches  constituting 
the  largest  single  import),  together  with  iron  and  ironware,  steel,  tin- 
ware, zinc,  naval  stores,  gin,  tar,  and  pitch.    Consul  Studer,  of  Singa- 
pore, reports  that  the  Germans  are  making  praiseworthy  eftbrts  for  the 
increase  of  their  trade  with  the  Settlements,  and  that  the  results  fully 
iustify  these  efforts. 

HOW  GREAT  BRITAIN   CONTROLS   THE   MARKET. 

Of  the  European  gooiLs,  principallj'  British,  which  reach  the  Settle- 
ments from  Hong-Kong  and  British  India,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Millinery  and  hosiery,  arms,  cabinetware,  playing  cards,  clocks 
and  watches,  cotton  manufactures,  earthenware,  preserved  fruits,  glass- 
ware, flour,  jewelry,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  matches,  medicines, 
brassw^are,  hardware  and  cutlery,  ironware;  provisions,  salted,  fresh  and 
preserved:  silk  piece-goods,  and  wines. 

Taking  into  ac<;ount  the  British  goods  which  reach  the  Straits  Settle- 
mcQtti  through  the  foregoing  sources,  and  those  which  reach  the  Settle- 
ments direct,  it  w^ill  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  manu- 
fsictares  received  at  and  distributed  from  Singapore  and  Penang  are 
of  British  origin.  It  may  be  further  added  that  these  manufactures 
reach  markets  of  consumption  via  these  Settlements  to  which  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  ship  them  direct. 

AMERICAN   TRADE   WITH   THE   STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 

Unlike  the  other  nations,  the  United  States  has  no  direct  export  trade 
with  the  Straits  Settlements,  with  the  exception  of  kerosene,  and  we 
are  therefore  indebted  to  other  countries,  chiefly  Great  Britain,  for  the 
fact  that  any  other  American  products  whatever  are  imported  thereinto. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  American  produce  received  in  the  Settlements,  and  the 
following  details  concerning  the  same  arc  taken  from  official  colonial 
returns,  supplemented  by  the  judicious  discernment  of  our  consul  at 
Singapore. 

The  trade  between  the  Settlements  and  the  United  States  'is  given 
in  the  oflScial  returns  as  follows:  Imports  from  the  United  States, 
♦490,000:  exports  to  tbe  United  States,  $5,006,000. 

How  unreliable  the  foregoing  returns  are,  as  far  as  the  imports  of 
American  products  are  concerned,  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  of  the  total  imports  all  but  about  $7,000  is  cred- 
ited to  kerosene.  Of  the  American  products  and  manufactures  reach- 
ing the  Settlements  via  England,  the  consul  at  Singapore  mentions  the 
following:  Arms,  clocks  and  watches,  cotton  manufactures  (the  cotton 
manufactures  of  foreign  origin  exported  from  England  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  during  the  year  under  review  amounted  to  $170,000;  how 
much  of  these  were  American  it  is  impossible  to  say),  canned  fruits,  pre- 
served or  canned  meats,  soap,  &c. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  much  more  than  the  amount 
g^iven  in  the  official  returns,  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  being  credited 
to  Great  Britain  which  is  intended  for  the  United  States,  but  shipped 
via  the  former  country.  The  principal  direct  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1880  were  as  follows:  Coffee,  originally  from 
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Dutch  India;  gambler,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula;  gums,  from  Dutch 
India,  British  Burmah,  Hong-Kong,  &c.;  gutta-percha  and  India  rubber, 
from  Dutch  India  and  Sarawak;  tin,  ($^^,000,000)  from  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  Siam  ;  essential  oils ;  rattans, from  Dutch  settlements;  sago; 
mother-of-])earI ;  shellac;  spices,  principally  pepper  and  nutmegs,  from 
Dut-ch  India  and  Malay  Peninsula ;  tapioca,  &c. 

FOREION  COmniERCi:  OF  DUTCH  INDIA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Dutch  Past  Indies  can  only  be  reached,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  returns,  either  consular,  colonial,  or  by  research^ 
through  the  returns  of  the  principal  countries  having  commercial  inter- 
course therewith.    This  research  gives  the  following  results : 

Statement  sliowhuf  tlie  etttimated  foreign  commerce  of  Dutch  Indiufor  the  year  1880-'81. 


Principal  conntrieH.  Imports.  Exports. 


Holland $1R,8«0,000  $20,630,000 

Straita'Sflltlemeuts J5,923.WM)  lU.OOU.OOO- 

Grrat  Biitain 9,3J8.000  ;  9.972,000 

Unitf d  StatcH ,  1,840,000  e,6.TO,00(^ 

France  .. I  818, OOi)  0,1.50,000 

AastnilaHia 870,000  1  2,750,000 

Slam 3.2.')0,000  100,000 

Saigon 1,520,000  50,000 

China '  1,800,000  400,000 

Philippine  Tslanda \ 400,000  |  1,200,000 

Total  principal  conntrica ,  54,639,000  I  57,902,000 

All  other  countricH  (eHtiniated) t  846,000  3,000,000 


Total I      55,485,000  |        60,902,000 


Consul  Eckstein,  of  Amsterdam,  in  a  report  upon  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  from  colonial  returns,  published  in  ^<  Consular  Re- 
ports" for  February,  1881,  estimated  the  trade  of  Dutch  India  for  the 
year  1878  as  follows :  Imports,  $46,388,000 ;  exports,  $68,966,000.  The 
foregoing  statement,  as  compiled  from  outside  official  i)ublications,  may 
be  relied  upon  as  being  a  very  close  estimate  of  the  foreign  tmde  of  Duteh 
India  for  the  year  1880. 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  t^bacc^  constitute  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
exports  of  Dutch  India. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  sugar  is  exported  to  Holland,  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  tobacco  is  exported  to  Holland }  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  coffee.  Next  to  Holland  the  LTnited  States  receives 
the  largest  quantity  of  coffee  therefrom. 

The  imports  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  consist  of  a  large  assortment  of 
manufactures  and  produce,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
articles :  Cotton  manufactures,  rice,  woolen  goods,  silk  goods,  earthen- 
ware, drugs  and  medicines,  provisions  (principally  butter,  hams,  cheese^ 
fish,  salted  and  preserved  meat«,  &c.),  machinery  aud  implements, yam, 
distilled  spirits,  glassware,  jewelry ;  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of;, 
cc^al,  copper  and  bronze  and  manufac^tures  of;  leather  and  manufactures 
of;  meal,  mineral  waters,  modes  aud  fashions,  petroleum,  opium,  cigars,, 
lard,  tea,  tinware,  wines,  &c. 

The  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  into  Dutch  India  amount  to  at 
least  $15,000,000,  and  are  received  principally  from  the  following  coun- 
tries : 
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ITrom  Great  Britain $6,700,000 

Ftom  Holland - 6,070,000 

Prom  S^traits  Sfttlenients 1,880,000 

From  France 95,000 

From  United  States 8,000 

Total  from  couh trie«  enumerated 14, 753, 000 

Adding  the  exports  from  tbe  Straits  Settlements,  and  such  of  the 
exports  from  Holland  as  are  British  goods,  to  the  exports  from  Great 
Britain,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  English  cottons  control  the  markets  of 
Dutch  India. 

The  details  of  the  trade  of  the  principal  countries  with  Dutch  India 
are  given  in  the  following  statement*,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
inci'eased  value  in  the  exports  on  their  arrival  in  Dut<jh  India : 

Ejeport^  from  Holland. — Cotton  manufactures,  $5,600,000;  iron  and 
manufactures  of,  $1,690,000;  wearing  apparel,  mercery,  heinp  luanufaot- 
nres,  silk  goods,  woolen  goods,  })aper,  steel  and  manufactures  of,  steam 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  distilled  spirits,  woolen  and 
cotton  yarns,  glassware,  meal,  instruments,  copper  manufactures,  oils, 
tobaci'o  manufactures,  tinware,  &c.    Total,  $17,490,000. 

Erports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  Dutch  India. — The  principal 
exportH  from  the  Strait*  Settlements  to  Dutch  India  consist  of  wearing 
apparel  (priucipally  Knglish),  beeswax,  brea<l  and  biscuit,  cabinetware 
(Eogliiihjj  cotton  manufactures  (English),  earthenware  (English),  fish, 
dried  and  salted,  gambier,  glassware  (English),  flour,  rice,  gunnies,  jew- 
elry, lHX>ts  and  shoes  (English),  machinery  (English),  matches  (English), 
medicines  (Eugrlish),  copi>er  ware,  hardware  and  cutlery  (English),  iron 
and  ironware  (English),  kerosene  (American),  opium,  paints  (English), 
paper  (Eiig'lisb),   provisions,  silk  and  silk  goods,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  umbrellas,  woolen  goods,  &c.    Total  exports,  $14,723,000. 

Imports  into  France  from  Dutch  India^  1880. 


Articles. 


Sa|[»T.  taw 

€ofli« 

liidiso 

Pewter,  CTtide. 

CopaU&r 

StnwhaU 

PepfMT 

Oth^T  mrticles. 


General 
imports. 


$5,656,000 
483.000 
248,000  , 
141,000 
140,  000  ' 
121,  000  i 

65,000 ; 

65,000  , 


Special 
iinporto. 


$2,830,000 
260,000 


44,000 
8.000 


X,rtal !    «.7W,000  I      3,142,000 


Kxportnfrom  France  to  Dutch  India,  1880. 


Articles. 


Wiii«» 

Cotton  maou&ctnrea ■ 

Silk  mannfftctnreft 

Wool  iaanufitctiire«» 

Bnndiea,  spirits,  and  Uqaeani 

Potterv.  Klam  and  crystal       -     -  • 
ManafactUTOA  in  skin  »nd  l«»ther 

Jew#»lry  in  £old  and  platimim 

Dressed  bioes... 

Table  fruits 

Memery 

fr«»kl  and  platinum  wire 

Other  artielea -- 


Genernl 

Special 

exports. 

exports. 

$244,000 

$244,000 

88.  000 

13.000 

62.  000 

8,000 

57,  0«)0 

56,000 

44,000 

48,000 

18,000 

17,000 

16,000 

15,000 

15,000 

2,000 

12,060 

11,000 

11,000 

11,000 

10,  000 

1            10,000 

10.  000 

10.000 

168,000 

106,000 

Total 


755,  000 


541,000 
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Imports  into  Ch'eat  Britain  from  Dutch  India. 


Articles. 


1879. 


Exports  from  (ireat  Britain  to  Dutch  India. 
t  _ ..     

Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Coffee $l.roo 

Gam,  all  sorts 20,000 

Spices,  pepper $4,  ooo    

Sufcar,  unrefined 8,578,000       10,812.000 

All  other  articles 88,000  39.000 

Total  8,670,000       10,872,000 


1880 


BIUTIKII  r.OOD8. 


Arms  and  aninmnitlon,  ^uupo^'der. 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton  yarns 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Barthen  and  rhinaware  

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Linens,  by  yard '. 

Haehinory : 

Steam-engines 

All  other 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Soap 

Woolens : 

By  yard 

At  value 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods. 


FORKIGN  OOODfl. 


Motala,  iron  bars 
Wax..., 


Wine 

AJl  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products 


110,  000 
228. 000 
361,000 

!i20,00O 
400.000 
355,000 

5.  355.  000 

130,  mm 

64,000 
46,000 

;io,ooo 

5,  426, 000 

138,000 

78,000 

56,000 

54,000 

258.  000 
243, 000 

TiOl,  OOO 
119,000 

172,000 
138,000 
229, 000 

336,000 

83,000 

153,000 

110,000 

12,000 

610,000 

66,000 

IJ.OOO 

712,000 

7,996,000 

8.508,000 

30,  000 
4,000 
9,000 

17,000 

3,000 

3,000 

9.000 

85.  OOO 

69,000 

100,000 

8.065,000 

8.608,000 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  DUTCH  INDIA. 

Imports  from  Dut<)h  India. — Free  of  duty:  Coffee,  $4,702,()0();  gums, 
$76,000;  hides,  $100,000;  woods,  $50,000 ;  tiu,  $40,000;  essentialoils,$3d; 
indigo,  and  all  other  articles,  $93,000;  total  free  of  duty,  $5,076,000. 
Dutiable  imports:  Hemp,  $203,000;  spices,  $224,000 ;  sngar,  $1,718,000: 
all  other  dutiable  articles,  $10,000;  total  dutiable,  $2,154,000.  Total 
imports,  free  and  dutiable,  $7,250,000. 

Exports  to  Dutch  India. — Out  of  a  total  direct  export  to  Dutch  India 
of  $1,730,000,  kerosene  amounts  to  $1,670,000,  leaving  only  $60,000  for 
all  other  articles,  consisting  of  small  lots  of  cottons,  wooden  ware,  per- 
fumery, &c.  It  thus  appears  that  our  direct  exports  to  Dutch  India 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  single  article  of  kerosene. 

Not  only  is  our  trade  proper  with  Dutch  India  against  us,  but  the 
carriage  thereof  is  equally  against.  Of  the  total  imports,  foreign  res- 
«el8  brought  $6,371,000,  and  American  vessels  $879,000;  of  the  exports, 
foreign  vessels  carried  $672,000,  and  American  vessels  $1,057,000.    It 
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happeas  here,  as  in  our  trade  with  all  other  parts  of  Asia,  as  well  as  with 
South  Ainei-ica,  foreign  ships  carry  European  manufactures  out,  and 
on  their  return  take  cargoes  for  the  United  States,  loading  here  with 
provisions  and  breadstufe  for  Europe;  there  they  load  up  again  with 
mauafaetures  for  Asia,  Africa,  or  South  America.  Always  bringing  us- 
the  raw  materials,  but  never  taking  away  any  of  our  manufactares! 

in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  enlarging  our  trade  with  Dutch  India, 
by  diversity,  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Consul  Eckstein, 
of  Amsterdam,  before  referred  to,  contain  matter  of  much  interest, 
specially  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration: 

A  stiiklug  feature  in  the  trade  of  Dutch  India  appears  to  be  the  comparatively 
email  amount  representing  the  imports  from  the  United  States ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  present  g^reat  manufacturing  and  producing  facilities  of  our  country  would 
justify  expectations  of  its  capability  to  make  a  far  better  showing. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  commerce  of  those  colonies  is  quite  important,  aa 
ia  shown  by  tbe  foregoing  figures,  and  it  has,  besides,  since  1878,  very  considerably 
increased.  That  such  is  the  case  seems  but  natural  when  considering  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies  is  estimated  to  amount  to  at  least  30,000,000  souls,  includiui^ 
many  thousands  of  Europeans,  and  that  the  country  produces,  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties for  export,  such  valuable  articles  as  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  tiu,  indigo,  pep- 
per, &c. 

The  trade  there  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  Germans.  Of  the  Europeans  conducting  business  there  rarely  any  evc^ 
remain  in  the  country  longer  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  There  are  various  causes 
accounting  for  thnt,  chiei  among  which  it  appears  tliat  the  character  of  the  climate 
has  a  more  or  less  injurious  effect  upon  their  health.  On  their  return  to  Europe  they 
oaually  leave  the  management  of  their  business  in  the  hands  of  junior  members  of 
their  lirms^  or  in  the  hands  of  trusty  employes,  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  who  are,  as  a  rule,  younger  men  and  more  recently  arrived  in  the  country. 
On  coming  back  to  Europe  these  merchants  usually  domicile  themselves,  the  Dutch 
at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  the  English  at  London,  and  the  Germans  at  Hamburg 
and  Bremen.  In  most  cases  they  establish  offices  in  these  cities  and  continue  to  trans- 
act business  connected  with  their  houses  in  the  colonies,  and  more  especially  for  the 
pnrpoMe  of  attending  to  the  purchasing  and  shipping  of  merchandise. 

It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  American  manufacturers  and  exporters,  in  any 
effort  to  establish  or  extend  their  trade  in  the  Dutch  East  India  colonies,  might  well 
take  cogpiizance  of  the  above- recited  facts. 

The  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  of  every  description  esx^ecially  deserves  to  attract  their 
attention,  as  it  is  said  to  be  very  large,  and  as  up  to  the  present  time  there  seems  not  to 
have  been  aiiy  energetic  endeavor  put  forth  to  compete  for  it  by  Americans.  The 
neat  bulk  of  such  goods, 'or  nearly  all  that  goes  to  supply  the  wants  of  plantation 
hands,  laboring  and  mechanic  classes,  and  the  common  natives  generally,  is,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  poor  quality. 

What  is  principally  wanted  and  sells  readiest  in  plain  white  cotton  goods,  such  as 
shirtings,  muslins,  cambrics,  jaconets,  lawns,  &o.,  is  a  smooth,  glossy  surface,  no 
matter  of  what  consistency  or  how  produced.  The  intrinsic  quality  or  strength  of  the 
goods  seems  not  to  be  of  much  importance,  but  the  finish  and  particularly  the  cost  of 
them  are  primary  considerations.  Colored  cotton  goods,  plain  and  figured,  are  almost 
invaziably  preferred  if  the  colors  are  very  bright  or  flashy,  and  the  figures  gaudy  and 
attraetive. 

American  cottons  of  better  qualities  and  styles,  but  correspondingly  higher  in  price, 
haTe  as  yet  hardly  commenced  to  be  introduced  in  the  country.  But  from  what  I 
learn,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  a  large  market  for  such  goods* might  be  opened  up 
there  if  small  quantities  of  difierent  kinds  were  firsts  sent  out,  consigned  to  first- 
class  houses  at  Samarang,  Batavia,  and  Soerabaya,  to  >>e  sold  on  commission.  There 
are,  lam  informed,  responsible  firms  there  which  would  be  willing  to  receive  them 
and  Qse  their  best  endesivors  in  the  introduction  and  sale  of  them.  But  in  this  case 
the  shipper  of  the  goods  would  have  to  be  prepared  that  in  the  beginning  sales  would 
be  unimportant,  and  profits,  if  any,  small. 


"co 


Up  to  the  present  time  petroleum  is  about  the  only  article  which  is  imported  into  the 
colonies"  nrom  the  United  States  in  large  quantities.    There  is  said  to  be  a  promis- 


ing field  there  for  large  commercial  operations  with  the  United  States,  but  to  real- 
ize them  it  would  seem  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  for  some  first-class  American 
houses  to  establish  branch  houses  at  some  of  the  principal  cities,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
■end  competent  agents  there,  provided  with  proper  credentials.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation by  such  agents  on  the  spot  upon  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  would  be  likely 
to  result,  I  am  assured,  in  a  very  great  increase  in  the  import  trade  with  the  United 
8tates. 
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FORGIGN  COIfllllERCX:  OF  THE  PHIJLIPPINE  ISLAfVDS. 

Consill  Youugs,  of  Manila,  in  his  interestiug  report,  dated  December 
1,  1881,  estimates  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  year 
1879  (the  latest  official  returns  published),  at  the  following  figures:  Im- 
ports, $18,032,000;  exports,  $18,813,000.» 

The  trade  ot  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  above  year  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


Countries  and  colonics. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


BritiHh  poKscflsions 

Gri'Jit  Britain 

United  States 

Spaiu 

Oliin.i 

i'renoh  po.sseasioiis 

<  T«f  rmany 

All  others 


$11,  580,  000  j 
3, 196, 000 
221,000 
790,000  , 
1,110,000  , 
644.000 
334,000  , 
139,000  i 


Total 18,032,000 


The  dustribution  of  this  trade  by  flags  was  as  follows: 


$7. 076, 000 

5, 212. 000 

4, 004, 000 

1.  035,  000 

102,000 

3.000 

"'48i,600 


18,  813, 000 


Flag. 


Spanish   ... 

Brilirili 

Aniet'ipan  . 
<Ti*rnian   .   . 
Fivnch    . . . 

Italian 

SwediHli  ... 
Norwegian. 

Daninh 

Dutch    ..  . 
Siamese 


Total 


Imports. 


$1 1, 150. 000 

5,  615, 000 

212,  000 

814,000 

79.000 

40,000 

10.000 

8.000 

71,000 

20.000 

3,  (100 


18,  03  2, 000 


Exports. 


$5. 524. 000 

7,958,000 

3. 367. 000 

1, 177. 000 

215.000 

2.'>9,  000 

117.000 

188,000 


4.000 
4.000 


18,813.000 


The  principal  articles  which  entered  into  the  foregoing  trade  were  as 
follows: 

Imports. — Cotton  manufactures,  $4,444,000;  drugs  and  mediciues, 
$347,000;  flour.  $426,000;  manufactures  of  iron,  $269,000;  hemp  goods, 
$245,000;  hats,  $263,000;  furniture,  8 105,000;  matches,  $145,000;  paper, 
$270,000;  preserved  provisions,  $260,000;  liquors,  $205,000;  silks, 
$223,000;  tinware,  $132,000;  umbrellas,  $140,000;  vegetables,  $136,(K)0; 
woolen  goods,  $163,000;  copper,  $106,000;  earthenware,  $100,000. 

ExporU. — ^The  chief  exports  consisted  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  hemp. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  returns  from  oiflcial  sources  the  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  to  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1879.  The 
X>rincipal  articles  on  which  this  increase  occurred  were  cotton  manufact^ 
ures,  from  $1,038,000  in  1879  to  $3,777,000  in  1880,  machinery  and 
mill-work,  iron  manufactures,  hats  and  caps,  &c. 

*  From  the  increase  in  British  exports  alone  to  tbe  Philippine  Islands  the  imports  of 
the  islands  must  have  atuonnted  to  over  $121,000,000  in  1880. 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Philippine  Islands, 


Articles.  '       1870.  IPSO. 


Coflfc*    , :  $4,000  $93,000 

D.ve-wood«.  unenumeFated 44,000  46,000 

Gums,  all  sorts '. 7,000  '  12,000 

Hemp i  2,123,000  3,031,000 

Hides,  not  dressed 7 8,000  1,000 

Indigo       17,000  10,000 

i^gar.  imreflned '  4,780,000  4,777,000 

Tobsreo:  I 

Unman afisctnred i  2, 000  >  35, 000 

Hanafactnred l  107,000  112,000 

Wood.bard,&c 6,000    

AH  other  articles , 95,000  87.000 


Total I    7,193,000        8,204,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Articles.  1879.               1880. 

—                  -  ^ 

Cosls.  rinders  and  fu©l $25,000 

Cotlbn.vsrns 132,000 

Cf'tUNM: 

fe^Brwd 1.744,000 

Atvalae      62,000 

Esrt hen  and  china  ware 82,000 

fiardirsre and  cutler}-   39,000 

H»t*.iU  aorta 42,000 

Linens,  by  yard 88,000 

Mschinerv  and  mi.Il-work 331,000 

Metals:   ' 

H^ Iron.  wToaicht  and  not     138,000 

Copper,  wToufzht,  and  not 10, 000 

Umbrdlasand  pfuasols 28,000 

Woolens,  bj  raitt 34.000 

AH  ocher  articled ' 206,000 

TotalBHtish 2,909,000  i      6,318,000 

FOREIGN   AND  COLONIAL  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Batter $3,000              $5,000 

Cntton.  msnafsctiired 1,000  ,             4,000 

Olast,  all  kinds 7,000              16,000 

Wfce 3,000                3,000 

All otWr sniclffs    56,000            108,000 


$20, 000 

379,  000 

3,  339,  000 

59,000 

44,000 

73,000 

146,600 

165,000 

471,000 

625,000 

22,000 

77,000 

59,000 

839,000 

Total  British... 70,000  136.000 

Grand  total  and  foreign 2.979,000        6,454,000 


Imports  into  France  from  the  PhiUppine  Islands j  1880. 


Articles.  General  imports.  '  Special  imports. 


Coflfee 

Indico  

Mother  of  pearl  (cmde) 

Htraw  hats 

Otlier  articles 

Total 

4i77 13 


$636,000  ' 

$176,  000 

17.-.,  000 

116,000 

5U,U00  1 

46,000 

45,000  1 

45.  000 

150,01»0  , 

111,000 

1, 056,  000  494,  000 
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Exports  from  France  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  1880. 


Articles.  General  exiK>rts.  '   Special  exporte. 

Cotton  manufactures $14«,  000                         $8.  OOO 

Silk  manufactures 66,  000                          IS,  OOO 

Wool  man afacturea «          50,000                          47,000 

Jewelry  in  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 21,  OOO 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather l^,  OOO 

Straw  hats 13,000 

Gold  and  silver  work i  8,000 

Clothing  and  underclothing  (sewn) 7,000 

Books  and  stationery 5,0u0 

Mercery 5, 000 

Other  articles 98,000 


Totol •  434,000 


12,000 
14,000 
2,000 
1,000 
7,000 
S,000 
4,000 
84.000 


193,000 


AEERICAN  TRADE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  trade  between  the  IlDited  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  being 
included  with  other  Spanish  possessions  in  our  customs  returns,  there 
are  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  later  details  thereof  than  are  given 
in  the  report  of  Consul  Youngs.  That  the  consumption  of  American 
manufactures,  especially  of  cotton  manufactures,  on  the  islands  is  com- 
paratively insignificant  is  apparent  from  the  consul's  returns ;  and  that 
this  meager  consumption  is  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  our  manufact- 
urers have  not  taken  the  necessary  means  to  place  their  goods  upon 
that  market  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  from  consular  and  other 
sources  in  the  last  two  volumes  of  Commercial  Eelations.  The  extent 
of  British  trade  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  growing  German  trade 
therein,  are  due  solely  to  the  personal  exertions  of  British  and  German 
manufacturers  or  their  special  representatives.  British  manufactares 
control  the  market  because  British  resident  merchants  have  kept  ade- 
quate stocks  of  British  goods  on  hand,  and  have  accommodated  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  consumers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  growing  German  trade  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  the  ^^  German 
goods  "  imported  into  the  islands  being,  in  the  language  of  Consul 
Youngs,  '^  largely  imitations  of  American  manufactures,  which  find  a 
ready  sale  here.  .  This  would  not  be  the,  case  were  genuine  American 
goods  always  on  the  market."  Clocks,* watches,  lamps,  &c.,  are  the 
principal  articles  introduced  from  Germany  and  sold  as  "  American 
goods." 

However  flattering  to  the  well-earned  reputAtion  of  American  manu- 
facturers this  "  counterfeit "  trade  may  be,  the  result  is  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  our  good  name,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  German 
manufacturers  and  merchants  consider  it  necessary  to  resort  to  snch 
questionable  transactions  to  increase  their  trade  with  the  Philippines. 

The  following  extracts  from  Consul  Youngs'  report  give  the  latest 
details  of  the  Philippine  commerce,  and  will  be  found  of  much  service 
to  our  importers  and  exporters : 

[From  Consal  Yoangs'  report  dated  Decembef,  1881.] 

The  differential  dnty  on  goods  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms  has  been  nboliBhed. 
but  there  is  some  talk  of  replacing  it.  The  import  trade  direct  from  the  United 
States  is  extremely  small,  and  phucipally  confined  to  flour,  lamps,  petroleum,  clocks, 
and  a  few  minor  articles. 

Cotton  goods  have  been  received  in  small  quantities  from  time  to  time,  but  ah  this 
branch  of  business  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  British  firms,  it  is  quite  natural 
to  infer  that  American  fabrics  have  not  had  a  fair  chance  for  a  large  introduction 
of  same. 
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The  natives  are  poor  and  require  a  cheap  article,  but,  with  proper  manap^ement,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  American  goods  would  iind  a  large  and  ready  sale  in  this 
market. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  import  business  has  always  been  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  principal  buyers  are  Chinese,  who  have  bought  on  long  credit,  which  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  business,  and  the  English  firms  have  sunk  millions  in  bad 
debts. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  sell  to  Chinese  solely  for  cash,  but  the  compe- 
tition among  English  firms  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
establish  a  cash  business.  German  firms  import  largely  imitation  American  goods, 
which  find  a  ready  sale  here;  this  would  not  be  the  case  were  genuine  American 
goods  always  on  the  market. 

Clocks,  watches,  and  lamps  are  the  principal  articles  brought  from  Germany  and 
sold  here  as  American. 

« »f  lat-e,  some  large  orders  have  ^one  to  the  States  for  su^r  machinery,  and  that 
which  has  been  received  has  invariably  given  good  satisfaction. 

The  only  American  firm  in  Manila,  Sfessrs.  Peelc,  Hubbell  &.  Co.,  are  giving  their 
beat  attention  to  this  business,  and  very  probably  within  the  next  few  years  Ameri- 
can machinery  will  be  almost  entirely  used  here  and  at  the  outports. 

Tinned  goods  of  all  descriptions  find  a  large  sale,  American  tins  being  in  great  favor, 
and  eagerly  bonght  on  arrival.    Good  butter  is  much  needed. 

EXPORTS. 

The  United  States  are  among  the  largest  consumers  of  Philippine  produce,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  being  sugar  ana  hemp.  Export  of  hemp  to  30 th  September  last  has 
been  136,300  bales,  against  112,026  bales  in  1879,  and  83,495  bales  in  1H78. 

Yaloe  of  hemp  shipped  to  3()th  September,  1881,  to  the  States  may  be  called  about 
$1,500,002. 

The  export  of  sugar  from  this,  Iloilo  and  Cebil,  foots  up  1,372,678  piculs,  against 
025,212  pienls  in  1879  and  669,645  piculs  in  1878. 

Value  of  sugar  shipped  to  30th  September  ultimo  to  the  States  may  be  estimated 
at  16,000,000. 

Leaf  tobacco  and  cigars  are  government  monopolies,  and  are  sold  only  at  public 
anction. 

The  total  declared  value  of  these  articles  exported  in  1879  was  |1,350,000, 

NAVIGATION. 

The  amount  of  British  sailing  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  30,647;  of  Ameri- 
can 46,040;  Spanish  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  amounted  to  only  2,93(>, 
but  the  Spanish  steam  tonnage  amounted  to  30,436  tons,  which  is  composed  princi- 
paUj  of  two  lines  of  large  steamers  between  this  and  Liverpool,  via  Suez  Canal  and 
touching  in  Spain  ;  one  of  these  lines  is  sustained  by  government  contract. 

There  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers  (British)  plying  between  this  port,  Hong-Kong, 
and  Amoj,  which  is  under  American  management. 

THE  FOBEION  COIfllflERCi:  OF  JAPAIV. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan,  according  to  Japanese  official  returns, 
was  as  follows  daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  estimating  the  yen 
at88cent8,  American  customs  valuation :  Imports,  $29,296,000;  exports, 
#27,620,000. 

Imports  and  exporU  by  principal  countries. 


Countries.  <     Imports.     ,     Exports,     i  Total  trade. 


Ortmt  RritAin                   115,878,000  $3,084,000  ,       $18,962,000 

riStid^S- I,5a3,000  ,  10,854,000  ,        12,387,0(10 

t™JS              3,128,000  7,068,000  1        10,196.000 

%S!^ '  4,925.000  4,788,000 

ESTiiidii'^dsiii":::'. :  i.j?5'S;!  ^3?ssi 


oHl^rr*""" 1,142,000  I              47,000 

tST^^ 155,000              763,000 

i£ri,vi 478,000  I 

RSsa^:::;::::::::. : ?ss:«5 


9,  713,  000 

1, 597,  000 

1, 189.  000 

918,  000 

478,000 

366,000 

2jl3S.'^:Sni«i'.'.'.V-V."... __Jl9M00_j M4.000| l^UMOO 

ij^jl^ 29,296,000    27,620,000  j    56,916,000 
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The  foregoiiif?  statement,  as  given  in  tbe  official  returns  above 
quoted,  shows  that  while  we  are  second  on  the  list  in  the  total  trade, 
our  purchases  from  Japan  being  greater  than  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  ciimbined,  the  consumption  of  British  goods  in  Japan  is  more 
than  ten  times  the  consumption  of  American  goods,  while  France  sells 
more  than  twice  our  sales  thereto. 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  supplying,  as  they  do, 
the  chief  portion  of  the  manufactures  consumed  in  Japan,  the  following 
statements,  taken  from  their  official  returns,  will  enable  the  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
trade  of  that  country. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Japan. 

Articles.  1879.  1860. 

China  and  earthenware $78, 000 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 2,000 

Drugs 93,000 

Oil,  train  and  spermaceti 8,000 

Klce .• 370,000 

Silk:  Raw 1,006,000 

Kuubt* and  waste '. 78,000 

Tea            r 49,000 

Tobacco,  onmanufactured  , 102,000 

Wax -. 36,000 

All  other  articles ,.  i  379,000 


$83,000 

98,000 

1^22,  OW 

4,  00(» 

991,004) 

151,000 

56,000 

209.000 

234,000 

63t!t,  OCii 

Total )  2,192,000  2,586,CW» 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Japan. 

Articles.  1879.  1880. 

.      BBITIBII  GOOM. 

Arms,  ammunition,  ice $10,000  $73,000 

Beerandalo    '      20,000  78,000 

Coals,  cinders,  &c 25,000  34.000 

Cottonyam i 4,586,000  5,489,00t» 

Cottons  by  yard  8,706,000,  4,260,000 

Linens  by  yard 04. 000  44. 000 

Machinery  and  mill  work 127,000  350.000 

Metals :  Iron,  wrought  and  not 707, 000  1. 289]  000 

Lead,  pig.  pipe,  and  shei't 180, 000  209, 000 

Wooiens:  By  theyard         1,970,000  2,361.000 

By  ralue  15,000  59,000 

AJl  other  articles 1,411,090  1,788.000 

Total  British  Boo<l«  12,821,000  15,«W,000 

KOItEIUN   GOODS. 


Arrosand  ammunition 3,000  5,0<k) 

Chemical  manufactures... ,  49,000  68!oon 

Cott4ra 214,000  33o'0(0 

Drues 67.000  25.00«J 

Glass 37,000  22.0«» 

Metals:  Irtm  bars 42,000  32,  Oou 

Manufactureii,  iron  and  steel 132. 000  195.  (nx) 

Painters' colors HA,  04i0  44!o«xi 

Papfr,  all  sorts  (except  wall)   28,000  2iiioiHi 

Wine   , 20,000  35,'ooi> 

Woolen     617.000  l,125,t«oo 

i&  11  otlier  articles  501.000  641  Ooo 


ToUl  foreign g<MMls 1,749,000        2,587,ww 


Grand  totMl  of  British  and  foreign  pi-od nets 14,.')70,000       18.531,  ooii 
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Imports  into  France  from  Japan,  1880. 


Articles. 


General 
Imports. 


{special 
imports. 


.Silk.raw $5,224,000 

Porcelain 83,000 

Tea 70,000 

Mereery 62,000 

Curios,  not  article*  of  ^eoeral  commerco 47,  000 

Silk  mana  fact  urea 44,000 

Fishglnc 42,000 

Cloihinjs  (made  up) 40.  Ooo 

Ksvbidc« 27,000 

Indis  rubber  aiod  ^utta-perch»,  crude 2.*),  000 

Mask 24,900 

Furailure 23.000 

Othtr  article*   165.000 

ToUl 5,868,000 

Exports  from  France  to  Japan,  1880, 

Articles.  i:^°t.tU* 

exports. 

Wool  manofartuTea     .--, $989,000 

CotUm  manafRCtarei^  39.'>,  000 

>akmaBufecta'es   237,000 

Clocks  and  watcbes       183.000 

ConU  v<R-ked.  but  not  set 167,000 

TooU  and  bard  ware 49,000 

Dnaaed  bides 42,000 

Aniline  dyes 37,000 

Manufactures  in  akin  and  leather 36.000 

Hercerr  and  buttons 35,000 

Wines 34,000 

apices ,  31,000 

Sallhm      28,000 

Cotton  thread •- !  27,000 

JLaequM-  I  24,000 

Jevdry  and  sQ ver  work I  21, 000 

Benzine,  coal  oil,  Sec i  21,000 

Machines  and  machinery i  18,000 

Other  articles \  178,000 

To«al 1  2,552,000 


$4,192,000 
70, 000 

3.ib6o 

44,000 
8,000 

.39,660 


25,000 
36,000 

4, 447,  000 


Special 
exports. 


$668,000 
20,  000 


4,000 

36,000 
41,000 


34,000 
20.000 
25,000 
1,000 
28,000 


6,000 

ii2,'66b 


995,000 


The  exi>orts  from  the  nnite<l  States  to  Japan  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  amounted,  according  to  the  Treasury  returns,  to  $1,440,000,  of 
nvrbich  the  single  article  of  kerosene  amounted  to  $853,000 ;  the  prin- 
cipal other  exports  from  the  United  States  being  provisions  and  bread- 
staffs,  machinery  and  ironware,  clocks,  drugs,  &c.     The  difference 
l>€tween  British  and  American  trade  in  Japan  is  very  severely  illus- 
trated by  cotton  manufactures.     During  the  year  1880  the  exports  of 
Sritish  cottons  to  Japan  were  valued  at  $9,793,000,  an  increase  of 
#1,437,000  on  the  preceding  year,  while  the  exports  of  American  cottons 
during  the  fiscal  year  1881  were  valued  at  only  about  $38,000,  which 
amoant  was  even  an  increase  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  the  preced- 
ing year.    The  exports  of  American  clocks  to  Jajjau  during  the  year 
1S81  amounted  nearly  to  twice  the  value  of  cotton  goods. 

Taking  into  a<KM)unt  the  value  of  our  imports  from  Japan,  the  nat  ure  of 
tfcie  foreign  manufactures  consumed  in  that  country,  and  the  large  increase 
in  the  exports  thither  of  British  goods,  the  condition  of  our  trade  there- 
with, in  the  absence  of  all  positive  consular  opinion  to  the  contrary,  can 
onl3'  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  almost  the  total  indifference 
of  our  manufacturers  to  their  interests  in  that  market. 
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FOREIGN   COMMERCE   OF   SI  AM. 

The  foreign  eoininerce  of  Siatn,  according  to  official  returns,  was  as 
follows  during  the  year  1880 :  Imports,  $6,342,000,  adecreaseof  $150,000; 
exports,  $9,700,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,100,000  from  the  trade  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  normal  annual  trade  of  the  kingdom  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows:  Imports,  $6,600,000;  exports,  $10,000,000.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Slam  is  with  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  bulk  of  the  remaining  quarter  being  with  Hong-Kong. 

During  the  year  the  Straits  Settlements  imported  Siamese  produce  to 
the  value  of  $6,700,000,  and  exported  to  Siam  manufactures  (princi- 
pally British)  and  produce  to  the  value  of  about  $5,000,000.  At  the  port 
of  Singapore  rice  to  the  value  of  $3,150,000  and  fifeh  to  the  value  of 
$550,000  were  received  from  Siam  during  the  year.  From  Singapore 
the  rice  was  distributed  to  the  Dutch  settlements,  the  Philippines,  Sar- 
awak, Australia,  Natunas  Islands,  Penang,  &c.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  fish,  as  also  of  the  rice,  was  shipped  to  the  Dutch  settlements,  with 
small  lots  to  British  India,  China,  Hong-Kong,  &c. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  Siam  during  the 
year  under  reviewj  cotton  manufactures  of  all  sorts  amounted  to  over 
$2,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  were  British  goods. 

Next  to  cotton  goods,  opium  and  liquors  constitute  the  chief  imports 
into  Siam,  followed  by  brass  and  copper  ware,  silk  goods,  hardware, 
earthenware,  glassware,  iron  and  steel  machinery,  jewelry,  gunnies, 
matting,  ship-chandlery,  matches,  kerosene,  &c. 

In  regard  to  best  means  of  enlarging  American  trade  with  Siam — ^for 
American  goods  in  small  quantities  reach  that  market  via  Singapore 
and  Hong-Kong— the  following  extracts  from  a  report  by  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Halderraan,  of  Bangkok,  are  specially  instructive: 

Siam  and  dependencies  have  an  estimated  population  of  8,000,000  souls,  and  an  area 
of  200,000  square  miles.  Bangkok,  the  capital  city,  is  distant  from  Sinf^apore  850 
miles,  and  from  Hone- Kong  1,550  miles,  with  each  of  which  it  has  fortnight! v  steam 
service  each  way.  The  city  has  an  estimated  population  of  500,000,  and  is  the  port 
of  entr}*^  for  the  entire  kingdom. 

There  is  an  ad  valorem  auty  of  3  per  cent,  on  all  imports  except  opium,  which  is 
admitted  free,  to  be  sold  only  to  the  opium  farmer. 

The  tariff  of  export  duties  is  fixed  by  treaty,  and  is  not  oppressively  high. 

There  is  little  direct  trade  with  Eunipe,  and  less  with  the  United  States.  The 
records  of  this  consulate  show  that  there  has  been  but  one  direct  shipment  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  United  States  within  the  last  four  years,  and  within  that  period  there 
has  been  but  one  entry  of  the  American  flag.  Some  few  of  our  commodities,  notably 
kerosene  oil,  flour,  canned  goods,  buggies,  pumps,  weighing-scales,  fire-arms,  sewing- 
machines,  clocks,  and  cotton  goods,  nnd  their  way,  through  other  markets  and  m 
bottoms  other  than  American,  into  Kiam,  where  they  give  general  satisfaction. 
Larger  consignments  might  be  profitably  made. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  might  be  materially  increased  by  the  establishment 
here  of  a  trustworthy  American  mercantile  house,  with  capital  and  good  connections. 
Such  an  establishnienr,  in  my  judgment,  if  judiciously  managed,  could  not  fail  of 
saocess. 

Rice  is  the  staple  product  of  Siam,  and  to  trans])ort  this  to  the  United  States  while 
Can»lina  and  the  rice  districts  of  the  South  produce  a  superior  article,  would  be, 
omitting  exceptional  cases,  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

Pepper,  gums,  dye-stufis,  cardamoms,  fine  wood,  and  ivory  in  small  shipments,  may 
be  profitably  exported  to  the  United  States  in  exchange" for  our  goods  and  ware6, 
which,  as  before  noted,  would  find  here  ready  sales  at  reasonable  profit,  with  no  prej- 
udices to  combat. 
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Direct  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Siam. 

Articles.  I      1879.  1880. 


Dvefwoods $1,000          $8,000 

Kc« I  142,000  I  1,642,000 

All  other  articles '  3,000  ,         5,000 

Totol '  146,000     1,655.000 


Direct  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to- Siam. 


Anna,  ammunition,  &c $20, 000  $3, 000 

Coala,  cinders,  and  fuel 5,000  8,000 

l-'unitare    7,000 

Hardware  and  cutlerv 5,  000  i  10,  000 

Macbioery  and  mill  works 18, 000  13, 000 

MetaU: 

Iron,  wTOQj^ht  and  not  3,000  12,000 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 25, 000  59, 000 


All  other  articled '. 76,000        112,000 

Foreign  and  colonial 10,000  7,000 

Grandtotal 86,000  ,      119,000 

FOREION  COMMERCE  OF  CHINA  AND  HONG-KONO. 

1.~€1IINA. 

The  foreign  coramerce  of  China  for  the  year  1880,  according  to  Chi- 
nese official  returns,  was  as  follows :  Imports,  $112,632,000,  a  decrease 
of  $4,386,000  from  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year,  which  showed  the 
largest  import  of  any  single  year  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
China ;  exports,  $110,717,000,  of  which,  however,  the  re-exports  of  for- 
eign goods  amounted  to  $3,237,000;  the  largest  recorded  export  of  any 
single  year,  with  the  exception  of  1876. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  trade  shows  that  the  reported  decrease 
in  the  imports  occurred  wholly  in  opium,  the  imports  of  which  amounted 
to  $44,640,000,  a  decrease  of  $6,000,000  from  the  import  of  1879.  Here 
is  a  decrease  on  which  China  is  to  be  congratulated  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  theprox>o8ed  measures  for  the  suppression  of  this  pernicious  tr^e, 
reported  by  Consul-General  Denny,  of  Shanghai,  wiU  at  least  reduce 
the  import  of  this  drug  to  its  medicinal  limit. 

It  will  tlius  be  seen  that  the  legitimate  imports  during  the  year  1880 
show  a  healthy  increase  even  when  compared  with  the  very  large  trade 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  foreign  imports  of  China,  outside  of  opium,  cotton  manufac- 
tures comprise  nearly  one-half,  amounting  during  the  year  1880  to 
$32,270,000— an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000  on  the  preced- 
ing year — ^leaving  $35,723,000  (of  which  woolen  goods  comprise  over 
$3,000,000)  for  all  other  articfes.    {See  foot-note.) 

HOTX. — ^The  returns  of  the  imperial  maritime  customs  for  the  year  1881,  received  after  the  above  re- 
port CO  the  foreljen  trade  of  Cbioa  for  the  year  1880  was  prepared,  show  that  the  total  imports  into 
tb«  treaty  ports  daring  1881  amounted  to  $127,729,000,  an  increase  of  $15,007,000  on  the  imports  of  1880; 
exports  m, ('96.000  (of  which  foreign  goods  constitute  $2,684,000),  showing  a  decrease  of  $10,821,000.    It 
fa  mach  to  be  regretted  that  the  principal  increase  In  imports  occnrred  in  opium,  the  increase  in  this 
dra^ amoanttng  to  over  $7,000,000.    The  further  increase  was  as  follows:  Cotton  goods,  $3,623,000; 
laetals.  $804.000 ;  the  remainder  being  made  up  in  the  increased  imports  of  sundries,  of  which  coal, 
TW  cotton,  ginseng,  and  dried  fish  contributed  the  principal  portion.    The  decrease  in  the  exports 
took  place  in  the  two  chief  products  of  the  country,  silk  and  tea,    While  the  decrease  in  exports  dur- 
ing the  year  1881  may  not  neceoaarily  indicate  more  than  a  transitory  decrease,  tiie  increase  m  the  im- 
pais  abowa  a  eontinuaUy  enlarging  market  for  foreign  goods  in  China,  although  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  opinni  takes  so  prominent  a  place  therein,  the  impoits  thereof  amounting  in  value  to  the  imports 
of  eottoD  and  woolen  manniiftctiiTes  combined. 
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As  Americau  interest  in  the  import  trade  of  China,  present  and  (im- 
mediately) prospective,  is  confined  to  cotton  manufactures,  metals,  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  the  following  statement  has  been  prepared  to  en- 
able our  exporters  to  appreciate  the  character  and  extent  thereof: 

ImporU  of  cottons^  metaU,  and  miscellaneous  ariicleSf  durivg  Ike  year  1880. 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value. 


COITON  MANUFACTURES. 
Shirtingf) : 

Gniy.plain pieces..  4,65»,736  .  $R,88S,000 

White,  plain do....  1,019,175  3,614,000 

.   Another tlo....  117,964  355,000 

Tclotha do....i  3,607,961  5,350,000 

Drills do....  936.401  2,54«,00© 

Sheetings do....  877,806  2,863,000 

Jeans  and  twills do....  460,049  1,076,000 

All  other  cotton  floods do....  I  1,179,000  2.542,000 

Cotton  yam  and  thread piculs. . ,  151,  518  5, 034, 000 

Total  value  of  cottons 32,270,000 


>ISTAL8. 

Copper,  bar,  rod,  sheet,  nails,  &c piculs . 

Iron: 

Xail-rod do . . . 

Bar do... 

Hoop,  wire, and  other  manufactures do... 

All  other,  unmanufactured do... 

Total  of  iron do... 

liCad,  in  pigs,  very  small  lots  of  tea-lead do  . . 

Tin,  plates  and  slabs,  chiefly  plates do... 

Manufactures :  Hardware,  cutlery,  tinware,  brassware,  &o 

All  other  metals i 


16,046 


342,000 


334, 782 

1^8,845 

77, 956 

I        274,621 


867.000 
444,000 
332,000 
470,000 


856,204  ;      2,113,000 


158,  877 
64,160 


1,000.000 

1, 452,  OOO 

455,000 

267.000 


Total  metals 


5.629,000 


MISCELLANBOUB. 

Raw  cotton piculs. . 

Coal tons.. 

Fish,  dry  and  salt piculs. 

Ginseng , do 

Matches gross.. 

Needles mille. 

Oil 


87,486 

214.421 

66,582 

3,614 

1,419,540 

1, 933, 944 


Paints * piculs. 

Timber 

Window  glass boxes. 

Another 


12,104 
'65,967 


1,248,000 
1,336,000 
610,000 
623,000 
804,000 
435,000 
571,000 
164,000 
817,000 
?75,000 
11,757,000 


Total  miscellaneous 18,640,000 


Grand  total  of  imports,  opium  and  woolens  not  included 56, 538, 000 


Of  the  total  native  exports  of  China  ($107,480,000),  silk  and  silk  goods 
and  tea  amounted  to  $90,300,000,  leaving:  only  a  little  more  than 
$17,000,000  for  all  other  exports,  of  which  sugars  amount  to  $4,500,000, 
and  straw  braid  to  $1,694,000. 

Imparts  and  exports  of  China  by  principal  countries,  1880. 


Principal  countries. 


Imports.  Exports.       Total  trade. 


Great  Britain $30,195,000 

Hong-Kong 41,475,000 

British  India 28,575,000 

Continent  of  Europe 3, 216, 000 

United  States .• 1,686,000 

Japan 4,000,000 

Russia  (overland) I  243,000 

Australasia 311, 000 

Strait«  Settlements i  1,208,000 

All  other  countries i  823, 000 

Total  trade 112,632,000 


$38,  000, 000 
22, 900, 000 

1,  548, 000 
17,  800, 000 
12. 560, 000 

3,  085,  000 
6,013,000 

2,  657,  000 
1, 365, 000 
4, 789,  000 


$68, 195, 000 

64,  375, 000 

30, 123, 000 

21,  016, 000 

14,  246, 000 

7,985.000 

6,256,000 

2,968,000 

2,  573, 000 

5, 612, 000 


110, 717, 000        223, 349, 000 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  imports  froiu  Great 
Britain,  ELoug-KoDg,  and  British  India  amounted  to  $100,245,000,  leav- 
ing only  $12,387,000  for  distribution  among  all  other  nations,  of  which 
Japan  supplies  nearly  five  millions.  If  we  take  into  account  the  manu- 
factures of  British  origin  received  from  Hong-Kong  and  the  other  Brit- 
ish colonies,  the  fact  becomes  apparent  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  for- 
eign manufactures  consumed  in  China  are  British.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  Chinese  exports  shipped  from  Hong-Kong 
and  the  other  British  dependencies  to  foreign  countries,  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  do  not  receive  mu«h  more  than  about  one-thiid  of  the 
exports  of  China. 

The  Department  has  never  received  a  report  from  any  of  our  consular 
officers  giving  details  concerning  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Hong-Kong,  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  even  an  esti- 
mate of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  from  this  source.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  consuls,  for,  strange  to  say, 
British  colonial  returns,  which  are  generally  so  full  and  satisfactory 
concerning  all  other  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  are  wholly  silent  con- 
cerning the  trade  of  Hong-Kong.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Hong-Kong  are  almost  equal  in  importance  to  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
China. 

Owing  to  the  material  difference  between  Chinese  returns  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  returns  of  the  same  trade  as  given  in  the  returns  of  foreign 
countries,  an  estimate  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Hong-Kong  is  necessary 
for  the  harmonization  of  what  would  otherwise  appear  as  C/Ontradictory 
statistics.  Even  with  the  closest  possible  analysis  ot  the  trade  of 
China  and  Hong-Kong  .there  will  remain  discrepancies  between  the 
Chinese  customs  returns  and  those  of  England  and  France  which  can 
be  explained  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  either  the  former  or  the 
latter  are  erroneous. 

For  instance :  The  Chinese  returns  give  the  exports  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe  during  the  year  1880  as  $17,800,000;  the  French  returns  for 
the  same  year  give  the  general  imports  into  France  alone  from  China  and 
Hong-Kong  as  amounting  to  $30,616,000,  of  which  France  consumed 
to  the  value  of  $19,469,000,  the  remainder  passing  on  to  other  coun- 
tries. Here  is  an  import  into  France  alone  nearly  double  that  which 
is  credited  to  the  whole  continent  in  the  Chinese  returns.  How  much 
direct  imports  were  received  by  the  other  continental  countries  can- 
not be  given  in  the  absence  of  the  official  returns. 

The  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year  are 
given  in  Chinese  returns  as  amounting  to  $38,000,000 ;  they  are  given  in 
the  British  returns  as  amounting  to  $57,450,000,  while  those  from  Hong- 
Kong  are  valued  at  $6,000,000. 

.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  after  liberally  allowing  for  the  increased 
value  of  merchandise,  from  their  export  from  one  country  until  they 
are  entered  as  imports  in  another,  there  is  considerable  confusion  caused 
by  the  intermixing  of  the  trade  of  Hong-Kong  with  that  of  China,  and 
that  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  trade  rela- 
tions of  Europe  and  the  United  States  with  China,  it  is  necessary  to 
Wre  a  statement  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Hong-Kong  in  connection 
with  that  of  China;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  much  diiliculty,  for  reasons 
above  given. 
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Estimate  of  the  anniMl  foreign  commerce  of  Hong-Kong, 


To  and  from — 


Imports  from      Exports  to 
HoDg-KoDfc>     Hong-Kong. 


India 

Straits  Settlements . . 
Great  Britain 
Continent  of  Surope 

United  States 

China 


All  other  countries. 


Total  trade 

Increase  in  value  from  date  of  shipment  to  and  from  Hong-Kong  nntil 
entered  as  imports  at  Hong-Kong  and  the  several  nountries 


Total  net  estimated  trade  of  Hong-Kong : 

Exports  ^m  Hong-Kong 

Imports  from  Hong  Kong  


$4. 300, 000 
7, 617, 000 
0,090,000 

20. 000. 000 
2,400,000 

41, 475. 000 

10,  000, 000 


$42, 000, 000 

4. 826, 000 

19, 284. 000 

5.000.000 

2, 015, 000 

22, 900, 000 

10, 000,  OCO 


91,882,000  : 
-7,665,000  , 


106. 924, 000 
+8, 910. 000 


84, 217,  000 


115, 834, 000 


The  following  statemeDts  show  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with  China  and  Hong-Kong : 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Chinaj  and  Hong-Kong, 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


China  and  earthen  ware $185, 000 


Cotton,  raw 

Drugs 

Galls 

Hair,  unennmerated 

Hides,  undressed 

Perftimerv-,  all  sorts 

Silk: 

Raw...       

Knnbs  or  twist,  and  wast« 

Manufactured 

Spices,  aU  kinds 

Suocades 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Tea 

Tin  in  blocks,  ingots,  and  regulns 

Tobacco 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 


Total 


27,000 
481,000 

93,000 
204,000 
418,  000 
243, 000 

13,978,000 

1, 147,  000 

1, 128,  000 

219,000 

136,000 

452.000 

39. 508,  000 


175,000 

83,000 

1.709,000 


60, 186. 000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  C^twa,  and  Hong-Kong, 


Articles. 


1870. 


imiTISH  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  haberdasher}- $287, 

Arms  and  ammunition 340, 

Beer  and  ale 181, 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel 112, 

Cotton  yam 2,847, 

Cotton :  ! 

By  the  yard 23,851, 

By  value 214, 

Hardwares  and  cutlery 122, 

Linens  by  yard 117, 

Metals : 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 994, 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 488, 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 428, 

Provisions 54, 

Telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus 64, 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 6.696, 

By  value 83, 

All  other  articles 1,718, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 


$151,  000 
15,000 
331,000 
336,000 
102,000 
44,000 
102,000 

13, 940,  000 

1,832,000 

685,000 

710,000 

180,000 

1,462,000 

40,554,000 

35,000 

278,000 

78w000 

2,773,000 


63,608,000 


1880. 


$413,000 

666,000 

190,000 

210,000 

4, 197.  OOO 

25, 678,  000 

229,000 

125,000 

72,000 

1,360,000 

525,000 

826,000 

64,000 

98,000 

6,082.000 

136,000 

2,196,000 


Total  British  goods 36,926,000  1    42,976,000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  China^  and  Kong-Kong — Continued. 

Articlea.  '       1879. 


1880. 


Anna  and  ammauition . 
Batter 


FOREIGN  GOODS. 


CandlcM 

Cofdage 

Cotton,  maDafactureU {    li 

Drugs 


Gbuw 
Metala: 

Iron 

Ste«l 

HaaDfactored  iron  and  steel . 

Opiom   

Painters  colors,  nnenamenited  . . 

Qnicksilver 

spirits,  brandy 

wine 

WoolfO 

All  other  articles 


$5,000 

$15,  00« 

59,000 

27,000 

47.000 

84,000 

5,000 

7,00<J 

700,000 

1,409.  000 

20,000 

4,000 

10,000 

20, 000 

127,  000 

141, 000 

34,000 

33,  000 

214,000  1 

214, 000 

151,  000 

39,000 

49.000  ' 

34,000 

15,000  |. 

20,000  1 

15,000 

102,000  , 

93.000 

224,000  ' 

219,  000 

474,000 

756,  000 

Total  foreign  goods .3,256,000  ,      3,110.000 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  prodnets '  40,182,000      46,086,000 


Imports  into  France  from  Chinat  including  Hong- Kong j  1880. 


Articles. 


8Hk 

Tea 

SOk  maau&ctares 

India  rubber  and  icutta  percfaa  (crnde) 

Human  bair 

Curioa,  not  in  commerce 

Poreelaines 

Bsaeneeaand  volatile  oils 

Coffpe 

Hats  and  matting 

GaDnnts 

Husk 

Jtereery  .....---...-..----•••••-•••■•■ 

Heimry  (qnieksilyer) 

TaniHa 

Caainel 

SaV'hldea  and  skins 

ClotUng 

Stmrbsts 

OtbcT  articles 

Total 


General    '     Special 
!    imports.        imports. 

,  $23, 092, 000     $18, 063,  000 

I    5,131,000  279,000 

488,000  ,      ,   272,000 

I    314,000  

182,000     182,000 

I    129, 000     127, 000 

I    128,000  I     92,000 

,1    123,000  ,      2,000 

.,    106,000  

.1  101,000  ,  86,000 
95,000  !  89,000 
61,000  48.000 
54,000  ,     11,000 

54,000  ! 

47,000  , 

45,000  :  23,000 
42, 000  24. 000 
29,000  i  28,000 
44, 000  24,  000 
351,000     119,000 

30,616,000  '  19,469,000 


Exports  from  France  to  China^  including  Hong-Kong^  1880. 


Articles. 


General 
exports. 


Special 
exports. 


Cotton  mamoAictiires $1,877,000 

Coctm  thread 310,000 

AnaUnedyes 253,000 

Meroerr  and  buttons 192,000 

Lradore 154,000 

Wool  mannfactares 123.000 

Lacker 107,000 

Tools  and  metal  mann  fac tures 105, 000 

Clocks  and  watchee 96,000 

ProdncUfrom  coal,  benxine,  Jcc ^ 90,000 

Snk  manufSactnres 84,000 

Spices ,  83,000 

Wines 79,000 

PeuU M.0O0 

JTewelTf,  gold  and  all  ver 32, 000 

ManoActnres  in  skin  and  leather 23,000 

Dr«asedhides Jl*^^ 

Other  articles : 273,000 

Tft|a1 3,903.000 


$14,000 

2,000 

28, 000 

141, 000 

118,600 

47,000 
3,000 

1,000 

73, 000 

66,000 

2,000 

21,  000 

17,000 

133.000 

666,000 
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TRADE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  WITH  CHINA  AND   HONG-KONG. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  made  aud  now  being  made  by  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  in  China,  subsidized  as  these 
efforts  have  been  by  consular  direction  and  incentive,  are  at  last  being 
felt,  the  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  China  during  the  fiscal 
year  1881  amounting  to  $5,450,000  against  $1,100,000  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  total  direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Hong-Kong  and 
China  during  the  years  1880  and  1881  was  as  follows : 

Imports  from  China  and  Hong-Kong.  ' 

Places.  1880.  1881.  locrcAse. 

FromChina $21,770,000  $22,317,000  $547,000 

From  HougKong 2,251,000       2,899,000  148,000 

Total 24,021,000  i  24,716,000  ■         605,000 

Exports  to  China  and  Hong-Kong. 

ToChina $1,100,000     $5,447,000       $4,347,00$ 

ToHoDK-Kong 2,873,000       2,915  000  42,000 

Total 3, 973, 000       8,462,000         4,305,000 

The  total  increase  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  export43  to  China  oc- 
curred in  cotton  manufactures,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  details : 

Exports  of  American  cotton  manufactures  to  China  during  the  fiscal  years  1880  and  1881. 


1880.  1881. 

Description.  — "~    \' 

Yards.  Value.  Yards.  Value. 


Plain  piece  goods 4,860,842        $322,000     16,340,336,    $1,420,000 

Printed  piece  goods 168,780  12, 000  |  32, 618,  592  ,      2,196.000 


4,529,622 
All  other  kinds 


Total 


334, 000     48, 958, 928         3,  625, 000 
5,000    ,  730,000 


339,000  ' 4,355,000 


Outside  of  cotton  manufactures  the  chief  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  China  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  were  as  follows :  Kerosene. 
$555,000;  cartridges,  $172,000;  clocks,  $60,000:  flour,  coal,  glassware, 
brass  ware,  drugs;  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of;  paints,  perfum- 
ery, provisions,  furniture,  spirits,  clothing,  &c. 

The  chief  exports  to  Hong-Kong  were,  flour,  $957,000;  quicksilver, 
$590,000;  ginseng,  $536,000;  kerosene,  $205,000 ;  cotton  goods,  $54,000; 
together  with  small  lots  of  general  manufactures,  such  as  are  exported 
to  China. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cotton-goods  trade  with  China  consti- 
tutes the  chief  portion  of  our  exports  thither,  and  that  while  our  man- 
ufacturers should  lose  no  opportunity  of  increasing  their  sales  of  mis- 
cellaneous imports  in  China,  their  principal  efforts  must  be  directed  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  sales  of  American  cottons  in  that  empire. 
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The  greater  portiou  of  the  British  cottons  uiaintfactured  for  the  Clii- 
nesemarkets ishighly  adulterated,  and  altogetherof  very inferiorqiiality, 
as  its  given  valuation  plainly  proves,  the  plain  piece  goods  exported  to 
Ohiiiaand  Hong-Kougduring  the yearl88()aniountingtoover41 1,000,000 
yards,  averaging  only  4.88  cents  per  yard  to  China,  and  5.65  cents  to 
Hong-Kong.     It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  British  manufacturers  rlaini 
that  they  make  these  goods  to  supply  a  positive  demand,  and  that  the 
Chinese  buy  them,  knowing  their  character,  simply  because  of  their 
cheapness.    Much  controversy  has  arisen  concerning  this  ** claying''  of 
goods  for  China,  many  British  dealers  and  British  consuls  protesting 
against  the  policy,  but  a  much  larger  number  of  dealers  and  consuls 
insisting  that  the  Chinese  wanted  such  goods,  and  that  the  superior 
qualities  of  cottons,  such  as  the  American  cottons,  would  never  meet 
the  wants  of  the  market,  some  British  consuls  even  asserting  that  the 
American  manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  resort  to  adulteration  if 
they  ever  hoped  to  secure  any  standing  in  the  Chinese  markets.    This 
Department,  backed  up  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
can consuls  in  China, has  held  to  the  principle  that  "good  goods"  must 
win  their  way  in  China  as  in  other  markets,  and  that  as  England  has 
already  a  monopoly  of  the  market,  as  far  as  adulterated  cottons  are 
concerned,  the  only  sensible  course  left  for  the  American  manufacturers 
to  pursue,  even  if  they  could  hope  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  English 
in  the  manufacture  of  adulterated  cottons,  which  is  not  at  all  probable, 
is  to  challenge  Chinese  patronage  on  the  strength  of  the  purity  of 
their  goods.     While  cheapness  must  always  be  a  leading  factor  in  the 
cotton-goods  trade  of  China,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the 
question  of  quality  will  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tion of  price,  and  it  will  not  take  the  shrewd  Chinaman  long  to  apply 
the  true  principles  of  economy  in  his  purchase  of  cottons,  and  if  one 
yard  of  American  manufacture  will  outlast  two  yards  of  British  adulter- 
ated goods,  he  will  purchase  the  best  article,  provided  it  is  relatively 
cheaper  than  the  inferior. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  American  goods  can  imme- 
diately displace  the  perfected  and  long  acquired  trade  in  British  goods, 
if  such  a  ironsummation  were  to  be  desired.  On  the  contrary,  the  trade 
of  both  countries  will  doubtless  go  on  increasing  if  foreign  commeice 
only  gains  even  inflnitesimally  upon  Chinese  conservatism;  for,  taking 
the  total  fiopulation  of  the  em])ire  into  consideration,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  ihe  interior  to  whom  foreigners  and  foreigu  trade  are 
wholly  unknown.  If  the  total  population  of  China  consumed  foreign 
cottons  even  onl^'  as  freely  as  the  fraction  thereof  now  supplied  through 
the  treaty  ports  consume  them,  it  wcmld  mean  a  consumption  equal  to 
doable  the  present  total  output  of  Great  Britain,  or  over  7,000,000,000 
vards. 

RECAPITUIiATION  OF  ASIATIC  TRADE. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  the  share  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  is  estimated  as 
folh»  W8 : 

Total  imports,  $754,069,000;  imports  from  Great  Britain,  $281,031,000; 
im|)orts  from  France,  $22,843,000;  imports  from  the  United  States, 
$17,510,000. 

Total  exports^  $772,766,000;  exports  to  Great  Britain,  $22o,806,0(K); 
¥\\ion»to  Fmnce,  $80,569,000 ;  exports  to  the  United  States,  $53,838,000. 
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Of  the  total  imports  of  the  continent,  the  British  possessions  receive 
$422,781,000,  and  of  the  total  exports  of  the  continent  the  British  pos- 
sessions share  to  the  amount  of  $469,568,000.  It  will  thus  be  noted  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  tlie  total  Ibreign  commerce  of  Asia  is  with  the  British 
possessions.  Herein  lies  the  great  preponderance  of  British  trade  with 
Asia,  for,  although  she  has  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  all  countries  and 
colonies,  the  great  bulk  thereof  is  with  her  own  colonies,  viz :  Of  the 
total  imports  of  Asia  frotn  Great  Britain,  $281,631,000,  her  colonies  re- 
ceive $202,820,000,  while  of  the  total  exports  from  the  continent  to  Great 
Britain,  $225,806,000,  her  possessions  supply  $154,765,000.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  of  the  total  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Asia  nearly  three- 
fourths  thereof  is  with  her  own  possessions. 

The  utility  of  colonial  possessions  as  trade  correspondents  with  the 
mother  country  is  not  more  clearly  exemplified  by  the  British  trade  in 
Asia  than  it  is  by  the  unfavorable  state  of  French  trade  in  that  portion 
of  the  world.  France  has  no  colonies  of  any  commercial  importance  in 
Asia.  The  total  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  continent  from  France 
amounts  to  only  $22,843,000,  and  nearly  one-half  thereof  consist-s  of  im- 
ports into  Asiatic  Turkey,  resultingfrom  geographical  con  tiguity.  Omit- 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  imports  of  Asia  from  the  tJnited  States  amount  to 
$15,886,000,  and  from  France  to  only  $12,843,000.  According  to  French 
official  returns,  the  direct  exports  of  French  goods  to  the  continent  of  Asia 
during  the  year  1880  amounted  to  only  $5,241,000,  while  the  direct  ex- 
ports of  American  products  to  the  continent  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1881,  amounted  to  $13,267,000.  Taking  into  account  the  American 
merchandise  reaching  Asia  through  foreign  sources,  it  is  clear  that  the 
consumption  of  American  products  therein  is  fourfold  the  consumption 
of  French  products.  During  the  year  1880,  the  direct  exports  of  British 
products  to  Asia  amounted  to  $252,958,000,  and  of  foreign  goods  to 
$15,632,000.  This  shows  how  completely,  through  her  colonial  posses- 
sions. Great  Britain  monopolizes  the  commerce  of  Asia. 

The  direct  exports  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  each,  to  the  several  countries  of 
Asia,  during  the  year  1880  for  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  for  the  United  States  are  herewith 
given,  followed  by  statements,  taken  as  far  as  possible  from  the  official 
returns  of  the  several  countries  and  possessions,  showing  the  total  trade 
of  the  continent. 


Exports  trom-— 


Countries. 


England. 


Britinh  poMemionfl  $182, 692, 000 

Spanish  possensiona 6, 815, 000 

Dutch  portseHHioDH     8, 508, 000 

RiiBHian  pos»(>8RionB 

f'rench  pfieHeRHions 

Turkish  pogscHsionR 


55,000 
13, 573, 000 


China 

'JnpRu . 

Pfirsift . 

Siam.. 


Total  European  poasessionB. 


211, 143, 000 

24,  610, 000 

15, 904, 000 

1, 008,  000 

113,000 


Grand  total I    252,958,000 


France. 


$1, 081, 000 


2,500,000 


3, 581, 000 

656,000 

1,004,000 


The  United 
States. 


$3, 773, 000 

62,000 

1,729,000 

204,000 

822,000 

200,000 

6,380.000 
5, 447, 000 
1,440,000 


5, 241, 000 


13,267.000 
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BeoapUulation  of  the  foreign  comme/ce  of  the  Continent  of  Attia, 


Countries  and  colonies. 


Total  imports. ; 


Im  porta  from — 


Euf^land. 


France. 


The  United 
States. 


Asiatic  Tnrkey 
Asia  Minor 

Syria 

A 11  other  . . 


Tfttal  for  Asiatic  Turkey 

Aden 

Muscat 

Peniia 

KrittMh  India 

CVykin 

Straif  s  settlement  A         

Dutch  Jiidia 

Philippine  Islands 

Sian 

China ... 

HoDg-Konf: 

Jspao 

AU  other  places  (estimated)  .  . 


Total  imports. 


$34. 780, 000 
49.500,000  '. 
2,000,000  , 


86. 280, 000 

8,844.000 

1.66a,  000 

12,  000, 000 

201,23.5,000 

23,  694,  000 

73, 174. 000 

55.  48.5.  000 

18,032,000 

0,  500, 000 

112. 632, 000 

115,834,000 

29,296,000 

10. 000, 000 

754,  669, 000 


$16, 267,  (WO 

736.000 

10,000 

1. 247. 000 

161, 00, 000 

5, 000,  000 

15, 030,  OUO 

9. 828. 000 

3, 196,  000 

1, 190, 000 

30, 195,  000 

21,054,000 

15, 878, 000 

1.500,000 

281, 631, 000 


*$M,  000, 000 


I 


$1. 625,  OOO 

411,000 

31,000 


2,  730,  000 

864,066 
818,000 


3,963,000 

3, 128. 000 
1,400.000 


1,964,000 
85.000 

44i;iD00 
1,840,000 

221,000 


5,901,000 

3,158,000 

1,533,000 

300,000 


22,843,000  .        17,510,000 


'The  trade  of  f*rance  with  Asiatic  Turkey  being  blent  in  French  official  returns  with  the  Turkish 
Empire,  thia  amoant  is  but  an  estimate. 


Exports  to^ 


Countries  and  colonies. 


Total  exports. 


Asiatic  Tarke  J  :  1 

Asia  Minor $30,912,000 

Syria 1  20,250.000 

AU  other 2.500,900 


Total. 


53,662,000 

Adea 6,492,000 

Muscat - 1  1,484,000 

PCTsia I  10,000,000 

British  India 288,000,000 

CeTkm 25,196,000 

Sf nits  Settlements 65,664,000 

Dotrh  India            '  60,902,000 

PhUippine  Islands 1  18,813,000 

Slasj 10.000,000 

♦China 110,717,000 

Hoox-KODS '  84,217,000 

Japaa 27,620,000 

AUoUier places  (estimated) 


10,  000,  000 


772, 766, 000 


England. 


France. 


The  United 
States. 


I 


$11,237,000 
1,885,000 


*$8, 000, 000 


396,000 

119, 000,  000 

16, 456. 000 

11, 324,  000 

9,  972,  000 

5. 212,  000 

1,650.000 

38.  000.  000 

6, 090, 000 

3, 084,  000 

1,500,000 


25,350,000  I 

1,785,000 
0,150,000 


100.000 

30,  616, 000 

7,068.000 
1,500,000 


225. 806, 000         80, 560, 000 


$803,000 
373,000 
102,000 


10, 140, 000 
1, 057, 000 
5,006,000 
6, 650. 000 
4, 904, 000 

ii,' 656,' 666 

2,399,000 

10, 854, 000 

500,000 

53,838,000 


*  EMimated.  owin^p  to  the  fact  that  no  division  is  made  between  the  trade  of  France  with  Asiatic 
Torkey  and  Tnrkey  in  Enrope. 

t  Aeeordinie  to  British  official  returns,  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  China  dnrinff  the  year 
1880amoQnted  to  $57, 450, 000,  which  makes  a  difference  of  $19,450,000.  As  the  general  exports  from  China 
in  the  above  table  are  taken  from  Chinese  returns,  the  return  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  is  also  taken 
from  the  same  antbority.  The  exports  to  France,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Chinese  returns 
give  no  details  of  the  special  trade  between  China  and  France,  are  taken  from  French  returns. 
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FOREIGN  €01XIllI£R€i:  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

The  total  commerce  of  Australasia  during  tlie  year  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows, gold  aud  intercolonial  trade  included : 

Colonies.                                                              Iinportii.  Exports. 

Victoria $70,754,000  $77,541,000 

New  South  Wales 67, 797, 000  75, 451,  000 

Qiie«^iisland 15,002,000  16,757,000 

South  Australia 27,123,000  27,094,000 

West  Australia 1.720.000  2.425,00« 

Tasmania     6,653.000  7.348,000 

New  Zealand 29,047,000  30,875,000 

Total 218,996,000  I  237,491.000 


According  to  the  report  of  Gousul-Geueral  Spencer,  of  Melbourne,  the 
foregoing  statement  shows,  as  compared  with  the  trade  of  the  year  1879,  a 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  more  than  $11,000,000,  and  an  increase  in  the 
exports  of  nearly  $37,000,000. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  here  noted  must  have  occurred  in  the 
intercolonial  trade,  for  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  at  least 
$10,000,000  in  excess  of  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  a  very  interesting  tabular  statement  compiled  by  Consul -General 
Sj)eucer,  of  Melbourne,  showing  the  total  trade  of  Australasia  during 
the  year  1879,  the  intercolonial  imports  were  given  as  amounting  to 
$89,000,000,  and  the  intercolonial  exports  to  $83,000,000.  This  inter- 
colonial trade  has  heretofore  been  included  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Australasia,  whereithadnomorerighttoapj)earthan  our  interstate  trade 
in  our  foreign  commerce.  Thus  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  colonies 
has,  previous  to  the  valuable  analytical  table  of  Consul  General  Spencer, 
appeared  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  by  the  addition  of  the  home 
trade  thereto. 

Following  out  the  analytical  line  of  reasoning,  applied  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  countries,  viz,  computing  its  value  and  volum*-  from  the 
returns  of  the  principal  countries  trading  therewith,  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Australasia — the  intercolonial  trade  and  gold  excluded — dur- 
ing the  year  1880  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  Imports,  $110,600,000; 
exports,  $130,000,000. 

Of  this  trade  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  colonies  amouute<l 
to  over  $91,000,000,  and  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  colonies 
amounted  to  about  $125,000,000. 

The  following  tabular  statements  show  the  principal  articles  which 

,  enter  into  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  each  of  the  colonies.     As  this 

trade  may  be  said  to  virtually  represent  the  total  trade  of  Australasia, 

these  statements  will  aiford  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  nature  and 

extent  of  Australasian  foreign  commerce. 
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ImporU  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Victoria. 


ArtioIoB. 


1879. 


1880. 


B«rk.  for  Uuinem  or  dyers  

Copper:  Ore  and  rejEulus 

Wrought  and  not 

Corn:  Wht*«t 

Wheat  meal 

Hides:  Nut  dntuied 

TiinucHl,  dreaaed,  &c >. 

M eatM,  prt*i«*rvt<d  (not  salted) 

MetaL  unwrou;;bt 

Oil,  train  and  spermaceti 

Ore,  notsDumeratefl   

RsiEa,  Sl€..  for  i>a|MT ! 

Skins,  sheep 

TsUow  and  stearii»e 

Tin:  Ore 


fil(K-ks  and  re;nilus 

Wool,  sheep's  and  lambs' 

AD  other  art  icltw ^ .  I 


Total 


$107,  UOO  . 

$161.  009 

88.000  , 

8.000 

321.000 

331,000 

510. 000 

2, 730. 000 

25,  000 

598.000 

25,000 

78,000 

095,000 

1,  035.  000 

3u2,  000 

433.000 

93,000 

122, 000 

1,000 

20,000 

8,000 

7,000 

2,000 

10,000 

282.000 

309,000 

899,000 

7.'>8, 000 

5,000  ' 

4,000 

738, 000 

680.000 

32, 126, 000 

31,606.000 

549.000 

742,000 

36,  774,  000 

39,  722, 000 

Exportnfrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  Victoria, 


URITISH  GOODS. 


Appsri'I  and  httbenlasbery 

Arntft dud  ammunition: 

Vire-smis     

Gunpowder 

Rss*  Slid  Mcks 

IWer  and  sle        

Kook».  printed         

CsadlcA.  all  sorts 

Co™ 

CottonA:  B>  the  yard 

By  value  

l>nics  and  preparations 

Earthen  and  china  wsre 

KomitQre,  cabinet  and  upholstery 

Glass,  msnnfact  ured 

HsTdw»re  and  cnllery    

Hata.allsort» 

Hops. 


r^,  856.  000 


I^icather :  Wmiif[ht  and  not    

Saddlery  and  harness    . . 

Linens,  by  yard  

Marhinery :  Steam  engines 

A II  other  sorts 

Mefsls:  Iron.  SToujeht  and  not — 

LKid,  pi^,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Mnsical  iustrumeDts 

Pa^7.  sll  sorts 

8tlb,  mannfsctored     

Rfdrittf,  Britiab  and  Irish 

ScatioiierT.  other  than  paper 

Woolens:  By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  ofher  articles 


«4, 

102. 

26. 

719, 

729, 

2, 

282, 

1,900, 

671. 

190, 

306. 

112, 

326, 

559. 

404. 

IS. 
952, 

98. 
515, 

8:i 

345, 

2, 020, 

39. 

44. 
899, 
234. 
617, 
442. 
214, 
2,356, 
190, 
3,585, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
OOi) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

oOo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total  itri tish  foods '      21, 891,  000 


POUKIOir  SXD  COLOKIAL  GOODS. 


Csndlen 

Cunfeetionery , 

Cork,  mannfactured 

Pish,  enr^l      

Frnlt:  CurranU    

Raisins 

4l1aas,  all  aorta 

Hides,  dressed 

Leather,  mannCaetured , 

Mrtsla,  manufactures  of  iron  and  stesl. 

Masica]  instruments 

OILoHre 

Paper,  all  kinds. 

Silka  mannfiictures 


146. 000 
27.000 
53.000 

lO.*),  000 

112,  000 
73,000 

107,  000 
73,000 

340,000 
78,000 

106,000 
39,000 
34,000 
30,000 


$2. 779. 000 

34,000 
127,000 

20,000 

525,000 

690,000 

5,000 

73,000 

2,  769,  000 
841,000 
234,000 
243,000 
170,000 
263,000 
544.000 
384,000 

44,000 
753,000 

03.009 
612.  000 
185,  000 
489,  OOO 

3.  041.  000 

15.000 
54,000 
826.000 
214.  000 
535.  000 
462,  000 
190,000 

2, 774, 000 
146,  000 

3,  962, 000 


«77 


14 


24, 106,  000 


129,000 

25,  000 

34.000 

68.000 

146,009 

102,  000 

64,000 

156,000 

182,000 

127,000 

170.000 

42.000 

25.000 

54,00t 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  io  Victoria — Continued. 


Articles. 


Spirits: 

Rum 

Bi-audy 

All  other 

Perfumed  and  sweetened 
Sugar: 

Refined 

Glucose 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured 

Wine 


"Wood,  sawed 

Woolen  manufactures. 
All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 


1879. 


$29,000 
25, 000 
57,  000 
22,000 

61,  000 
22,000 

6,000 

54,000 

04,  OUO 

82,000 

185,000 

877,  000 


2,  8C6,  000 


Grand  total  British  exports  to  Victoria 24,757,000 


188a 


«25,0O0 
10.000 
37.000 
20,000 

30,000 
22.000 

13,000 

73.000 

81.000 

141.000 

122,  000 

1.041,000 


2.  939,  OOO 


27,  045, 000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  South  Wales. 


Bones,  except  whale-fins 

Batter 

Copper:  Ore  and  regulus 

Wroujjht  and  not . . 

Corn:  Wheat 

Wheat  meal 

Cotton,  raw  

Hides :  Not  dressed 

Dressed,  tanned,  ^^c 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Meat,  preserved,  not  salted. 
Knts 


$25.  000 

1,000 

34, 000 

1, 613.  (>00 

60,  OuO 


Oil :  Cocoanut 

Train  and  spermaceti 

Ore,  nnenunicrated 

Skins,  sheep,  undressed . . . 

Sugar,  molasses 

Tallow  and  steaiine 

Tin:  Ore 

Blocks  and  regulus  ■ . 

Whale-fins 

Wool,  sheep's  and  lambs'. 
All  other  articles 


Total 


80, 000 
345, 000 
253,000 

30.000 

629,  000 

272,000 

5,  000 


15,  000 

49,  000 

10,  000 

1, 137, 000 


$27,000 

64.000 

25, 000 

1.  832. 000 

17,000 

3,000 

44.000 

850,000 

140,000 

41,000 

088,000 

310,000 

1,  579,  000 

3,  OOO 

18, 458,  000 

655,  000 


25, 102,  000 


4.000 
30,000 

8,000 
2,  055,  (KM) 

3,000 
S,  046, 000 


22,  93  i,  OOO 
097,000 


33, 121.  OOO 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  Ui  Xeio  South  Wales. 


BRITISH  GOODS.  , 

Apparel  and  haberdashery .' $3, 

Amis  and  ammunition 1 

Bags  and  sucks i 

Beer  and  ale 

Books,  priuted  j 

Candles  (all  sorts) 

Com ' 

Cotton :  ; 

By  the  yard ■    l, 

By  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Famituro 

Glass  munutti('turr>.s 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats 


Leather : 

Wrought  and  not 

Saddlery  and  harness. 
Linen.  


1, 


Mikchinery '    i 


308,000 
3(»0,  000  I 

8:^,000  ' 
807,  000 
442,  000 

10,000 
442,  000 

394,000 
574,  000 
340,000  ' 
220.000  • 
870,  000 
676,  000 
442,000  ' 

273, 000 

if56,&oo  ; 

437,000  ' 
,  0J.4,  000 


$3,886,000 
272,000 
68.000 
678,  000 
418,000 
5,000 
370,000 

1.  943.  000 

60S.  000 
2H8, 000 
2W»,  OlD 
321,  0<0 
617,  O'JO 
650,000 

1.127,000 
1415,  0  H) 
5ti9.  000 

1.0 JO,  OUO 
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Exports  from  tke  United  Kingdom  to  New  South  Wales — Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


Ifatals: 

Iron,  wTcmjcht  and  not . . . . 

Copperw,  Tought  and  not . 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  aad  sheet 

Mnakeil  instramonts 

Faper.all  aorta 

PicUea,  vinegar,  Sec 

SQk  manufactares 

Bpirita. 


$2, 


Stationery < 

Woolens:  I 

Bythe  jard !    1, 

BjTalae I 

AB  otlier  artidea 4, 


Total  Bxitiah  goods 23,674,000  l    25,685.000 


973, 000 

93,000 

88,000 

83,000 

748,  000 

336,000 

470,  000 

263.000 

238,  000 

754. 000 
141,  000 
124,000 


1880. 


$3,  765. 000 
151,  000 
78,000 
84,  000 
753,  000 
408,  000 
447,000 
282, 000 
243,000 

1.  043,  000 

107, 000 

4,  312,  000 


FORBIOH  AND  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Ouidlea 

Confeetionery 

Flail,  cured  and  salted 

Vmit: 

Cvirants 

BaUina........ ....•--- 

GUaa.aU  aorta 

leather,  manufactured 

Metala,  manafacturtMl,  iron  and  atoel . 

Mnaieal  inatraments 

Oil,diTe      

Sili  manafiKtures 

Spioea 

SpiriU: 

Bum 


BnadT 

AUotber 

Porfnmed 

Tobacco: 

Unmangfaetnred . 
MMnifartared  — 


Toys. 

Wine 

Woolen  manaliBctnres 
Another 


219,000 

127,000 

49,000 

92,000 

93,000 

68, 000 

73, 000 

1^6,000 

63,000 

83.000 

73,000 

1     78, 000 

447,000 

340,  000 

127,000 

175,  000 

98,000 

102. 000 

39,000 

64.000 

78.000 

132,  000 

15.000 

25,000 

154,000 

182, 000 

13,000 

15,000 

80,000 

28,000 

39,000 

34. 000 

12.000 

32,000 

5,000 

10,000 

25,  000 

44, 000 

107,  000 

62,000 

166,000 

122.000 

771, 000 

1,  023,  000 

Total  foreign  goods 2,686,000 


2,  824, 000 


Onad  total  British  and  foreign  goods j  26,360.000  '    28,609,000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Queensland, 


Coppo,  partiy  WTonghi 

C«ttoB,Taw 

Hidea,  not  dreeaed 

Meat,  praaerved 

Taflov,  ateariBo , 

Tio: 

Oro 

Blocks  and  rejcnlaa 

Wool,  aheep  and  lam  W 

AB  other .,, 

Total 


$107,000 

5,000 

17, 000 

54,000 

77,000 


5,000 

70,  000 

3, 964,  000 

50, 000 

4,  359,  000 

$38,000 

3,000 

59.  000 

219,  000 

180,  000 

2.000 


4,  076,  000 
101,  000 

4,  678,  000 
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Exports  f ram  the  United  Kingdom,  to  Queensland. 


Articles. 


BRITISH  GOODB. 

A  pparel  Rud  bab<>i-da8hery 

Beer  and  ale 

CottODM: 

By  yard 

At  value 

Hard  wait)  and  cutlery ♦ 

Leather : 

Wrought  and  not 

Saddlery  and  haineaa 

LinenA,  by  yard 

Machhieiy  and  mill- work 

MetalH 

Paper,  all  sorts  

Picklett 

Woolens 

All  other  articles 1 


1879. 

1880. 

$360,000 

$517,060 

287,000 

219.000 

168,000 

302,060 

54,000 

78,060 

*  02, 000 

12^660 

53,000 

93.660 

'  33,000 

46,666 

59,000  ' 

100,600 

78,000 

122,000 

784,000 

972.060 

93,000 

127,660 

76,  000  j 

88,006 

224,000 

256.000 

1,017,000  1 

1,296.660 

Tot«l  British  poo<ls  '    3,376,000  !      4.838.606 


KOKRIGK   AND  COLONIAL  GOOI)8. 


CaudleM 

Confectionery 

Fish,  cuivti . ." 

Fruit: 

( lurrHUts  

liaisinH   

Glass,  all  sitrfs  

Iron  uiann  factures  of  all  kinds 

Leather  manufactures  of  all  kinds 

Musical  inHtniuieut« 

Oil.olive 


Spirits : 

Rum 

Brandy 

Sweetened  and  perfumed 

Tobac(ro,  manufactured 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreij^n  and  colonial  goods. 


Grand  total  British  and  forel/ni 


10,000 

2,000 

13,000 

10,000 
11,000 
10,000 
14,000 

5,000 
14,000 

4,000 

4,000 
8,000 
6,000 


8,000 
85,000 


204,000 
8.580,000 


1&,066 

5,06fr 

10.666 

14.660 
14.666 
10.660 
22,666 

4,660 
27,666 

6^666 

10,666 
15^666 
10,666 
2.000 
12,006 
111,606 


287,666 


Imports  into  the  I'nited  Kingdom  from  South  Austratm. 


4,62S.666 


Bark  for  tanners  and  dyers $141, 000 

Copper: 

Ore  and  regulus    121, 000 

Wrought  and  not 1,062,000 

Com: 

Wlieat 2,240,000 

Wheat  meal 15,000 

Gum,  all  sorts 41, 000 

Hides,  tAnne<l,  tawed,  and  dressed 38, 000 

Moat,  pre8crve<l  (not  salt) 22, 000 

Skins   243,000 

Tallow  and  stearine 241, 000 

Tin,  in  blocks,  bars,  and  regulus 13,000 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' *. 10,487,000 

A II  other  art  irles 196, 000 


Total 


$20^006 

18S,0Q6 
1,106,006 

4,571,0Q0 

404.090 

85,006 

02,006 

17,006 

296^060 

170,000 

22, 606 

10,521,060 

16^060 


J4.85 


858,000  ,     17,005^600 
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ExporUfrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  South  Ju^ttralia. 

AiticleB.  »8"».       '        1«80. 


BRITUU  OOOD8. 


AmnvlMidhJibenlMhery $1,370,000  $1,628,000 

AnM  and  ammunition 59.000  33/)00 

ItacmuMlaftckA   318.100.  190,000 

Berrandale 161.000  !  170,000 

Books,  printed 2.000  4,000 

CMMim """  «--  «~^ 

Corn,  malt ^ 


309.000  1H5,000 

460.000  f{76. 000 


277,  OOO  268,  000 

98,  000  i  127, 000 


110,  0(N)  !  9H,000 

153.000  117,000 


Bj  tiioyard 

By  Tftlne 

Karthen  and  cbtna  ware 

Gtatoia  roanafactnres 

Haidware  and  cutlery 214,000  26rt,000 

Hata                                     180,000  1          166,000 

HtflM .'. 35.000  34,000 

laiSemrataofindustiy «».  000  61.000 

Leatlier:  

Wroacfat  and  not 384.000  3H9.000 

Saddlery  and  harneiw  67.000  73,000 

IiwB«,byyaTtl '  159.000  127,000 

Maohtaery: 

SCaaro-cn^De 141,000  131.000 

All  other  iwrU ,  i?29,000  297,000 

M0lBla:iTOO,  wronshtornot 1,673.000  3.060,000 

P^Bor.aUfmrta 238.000  270,000 

pE5ea.Tinepar.  &c -  141. OOO  132,000 

Sakmaoofaeturc-n 64,000  K8,000 

other  than  paper 972,000  39.000 


By  the  yard 729.000  781,000 

Bvvalae 88,000  164,000 

AUoUierarticiea  1.845,000  2,317,000 

ToUlBritiMh  goodH... 10,720.000  11,881^000 

I 
FOBKIGN    4KD   COLONIAL  OOODB. 

CaMllM.  atearine - 130.000  168,000 

Cofce?r. 2".(>«0  -■♦.OOO 

Coafeetiooery 20.000  25.000 

Flih.  eured  Md  salted 78,000  47,000 

ftait: 

Conanto '^^OOO  57,000 

Baiatns  I  20.  OOo  32,000 

Mrtalamaunfacturrd  iron  and  steel 33,000  68.000 

Maafaal  inatrumenta '  49.000  64,000 

OILoliTe ••-  18,000  20.000 

Siee                20.000  15,000 

SpirHa: 

Bnw             30.000  32,000 

Brandy                25,000  15,000 

r,rrllne<landnuroflned I  15.000  49,000 

.^eeo,  manufaitared I  2,000  2,000 

Winr.  Baanfactured V ^*^' "^  '-^•°®® 

Wood,  rnwn  - 45,000  45,000 

Woolen  mannfactares 25,000  34.000 

AUoUerarticlea    432.000  539.000 

Total  forelfcn  goods 1^,000 1^>63,000 

Grand  total  British  exports  to.  South  Australia '.  11. 760. 000  |  13, 144. 000 

• 
ImporUinto  the  United  Kingdom  from  West  Australia. 

Copprrort- 120,000 

Leadore $54,000  .>4,000 

Wool,  aht^ep  and  lambs* 765,000  875,000 

AD  othrr  artic1<rs 80.000  246,000 

Total 909.000  ,  1,195,000 
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ExjjorU  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  West  Anetralia. 


Articles. 


BRITIBH  GOODB. 


Apparel  mi«l  haberdashery 

Bags  ami  sacks,  empty 

Beer  and  nle 

Candles  of  all  sorts 

Coalrt,  rinders,  and  fael 

Cotton : 

By  the  yard , 

By  value        

Driijis  and  preparations 

Glass  niauulacttires 

Hard  ware  and  cutlery 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linen  by  yard    ...   

Machinery  and  mill  work , 

Metals,  iron,  wrought  and  not 

Soap 


Woolens,  by  the  yard. 
All  other  art  icles 


Total  Biitish  goods 

FOBBIGN   AND  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Cnnants 

Fish,  cui-ed  or  salted , 
Spirits : 

Kum , 


Brand  V 

Tea ^ 

Toba<;co  manufactures. 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

(Traud  total,  British  and  foreign. 


$190,000 

5,000 

59.000 


25,000 
236,000 


837,000 


49,000 


885,  000 


2,000 

30,000 

7,000 

10, 000 

10.  000  . 

25,000 

18,000 

5.000 

49, 000 

166,000  ' 


2,000 
3.000 

4.000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 
25.0C0  I 


1880L 


$180.  OOt 

4.00$ 

62,00$ 

a.o$o 

29.  OOt 

8,00« 

14,000 

12,00* 

16,  MO 

16,000 

14.000 

39.000 

125.000 

1.000 

20.000 

226,000 

778,000 


t,000 
3.000 

6,000 
10, 


8,00« 

0.000 

29,000 


63,000 


841,000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Tasmania. 


Barks  for  tanners  and  dyers 
Corn :  wheat 


$44,000 


HideH,  tanned,  dressed,  &c 10.  000 

Oil.  train,  and  speiniaceti 67,000 

Tin,  block  and  reguluM :. I  369,000 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' I  2,176,000 

All  ot her  art ieles 45, 000 


Total  . 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Tasmania. 


2,  711,  000 


$42,000 

0.000 

•,0$0 

OS.  000 

277,000 

2,1181,000 

87.000 


2.638.000 


URITIBII  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 
BttJf"^  f>nd  sackrt,  empty  — 

Bi*er  juid  ale 

Book H,  printed  

Candles  (all) 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  vjihu' 

Dniir.s  and  ])repjiration8  .. 
Knrtlu  n  and  china  ware  . . 

(Jl}i.s«<  mnnufsu'tures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats,  all  .sorts 

Leather: 

I  )re.s>>ted  and  not 

Saddlery  and  hainess . 

l-ini'UH.  by  the  yard 

M.iehiiierv  and  niill  wi»rk.. 


$268,000 

$228,000 

6,000 

4.000 

15.000 

22,000 

10.000 

14,000 

2,000 

2.000 

08,000 

107,000 

25.000 

20,000 

10,000 

20,000 

21,000 

30.000 

12, 000 

15.000 

34,000 

29,000 

20,000 

16,000 

20,000 

23,000 

13,000 

10,000 

26,000 

27.000 

49.000 

»  000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Tasmania — Continued. 


Articles. 


Britisu  GOOOB--0ontmaed. 
Hetels: 

Iron,  wroaght  and  not- 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Masioil  instruments 

Paper  (all) 

Pickles 

Stationery 

Su  pu;  refined 

Woolens 

All  other  articles 


ToUl  British. 


FORBIOH  AND  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Coffee 

Fish 

Fruit: 

Currants . 

Raisins  . . 
Spirits: 

Kura 


Other  sorts  . . 

Wine 

Wood.  Hawn 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign. 


1879. 


1880. 


$100,  000 

$106, 000 

1,000 

4,000 

1*  000 

8,00f 

34,  000 

39,000 

28,  000 

30,000 

20,000  , 

5,000 

4,000 

144,000  1 

110,000 

312,000  ; 

273,  000 

1,288,000  ' 

1,  181,000 

3,  000  1 . 

• 

5,000 

3,500 

4.000 

5.000 

3,000  1 

4.600 

1 
6,000 

3.000 

5,000 

8,000 

14,000 

10,000 

7,000 

7,000 

55,  000 

56.000 

102, 000 

97.000 

1,390,000         1,278,000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Fiji  Inlands. 


Cotton,  raw 

Knts  for  oil 

All  other  articles 


Total 


$.17,000  , 
51),  000 

1 1,  000  t 

107,  000  ' 


$324,  000 
2.000 

326,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Beer  mmI  ale 

Cotton  manofactiires 

Hard.( are  and  cutlery 

lietaL,  trun,  wronght'and  not 
Machinery  and  mill  work.... 
AH  other  articles 


Total  British  goo<is 


fc 
goods. 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign. 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Xew  Zealand. 


$1,000 

6,000 

500 

33,000 

64,000 

10,500 

415.000 

1,000 

116.000 


Com: 


WTieat I  $3,318,000 

Oat^ ' 


Whi*at  meal 

Cotton,  raw 

Rax 

Gum  kaurie 

Hemp 

Hides: 

Kot  dressed. 

Tanned,  dressed,  d&c. 

Meat,  preserved 

Oil,  spermaceti 

ftkSaa  (sheep)  not  dressed. 


68,  000 
27,0(10  ! 

1,000 
598,  000  I 

3,000 

20, 000 
47,  000  ; 

214.  000 
30,000  i 

134, 0(M) 


$4,080,000, 

685,000 

l.>,  000  • 

57,000 

10,000 

883,000 


76,000 
03,000 

268,000 
49,000 

209,000 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  2^land-'-Contijinet\. 

-       .     _  ^  _  _ 

Articles.  187&. 

Tallow  antl  Btearinv $676,000 

Wwil,  Ahf  ep*H  ami  lambs' :  16, 175|  000 

All  other  articlea ,        55l]ooo 

foul I  21,862,000 


1880. 


$901,000 

17,018,000 

928.000 

25,282,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand, 


DRITIBII  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  habeitlaabery 

Bags  and  sac'ka 

B<M»r  and  ale 

BonkH,  printfMl         

CaudleH  (all  aortn)    

Com, malt 

Cot  ton  m: 

By  the  yard  

By  vhIuh , 

Earth(!n wan^  tind  rhiua 

Furniture  (cabinet  and  upholstery) 

Glass  mannfactitres,  &c 

Hai'dwarc  and  cutlery 

Implenieuta  and  tools  of  industry 

leather : 

Wrought  and  not 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Linei'B,  by  yard  

Machinery: 

St«'a"ni  engines 

All  (ither  sorts 

Metals,  iron,  wrought  and  not 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  (all  soils) , 

Pickles 


Provisions         

Silk  miinutactnres 

Spirits  (British  and  Irish) 

Stationery 

Sugar,  refined 

Woolens: 

By  the  yanl  

By  valm^ 

All  other  articles 


ToUl  British. 


POKBION  AXD  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Candh  s.  stearine 
Coffee     


Confectionery  

Fish,  cured  * 

FruitK! 

Currants 

Kaisins 

Glass  (all  sorts)        

Iron  and  steel  manufactui'es  . . . 

Musical  instruments 

Oil,  olive 

8pice«  (all  sortH) 

Spirits: 

Rum   

Brnndy 

A 11  otder 

Sweetened  and  perfumed 

Sngar,  retlned 

Tea 


Tobacco  luaiiufaetui-ed. 

Toys 

Wine  

Wowl,  sawn. 

A II  ot  Iter  articles 


Total  foreign  goods. 


$2, 682, 000 

73,000 

afiO,  000 

297,U0<> 

40, 0(M) 

34.000 

709,000 
360,000 
243,000 
248.  OOU 
256,000 
588,000 
183,000 

761,000 
195,000 
268,000 


$2, 055, 000 

73,000 

321^000 

214. 000 

93,000 

10,000 

714,000 
277.000 
117,000 
122,000 
176,000 
399,000 
05,000 

524, 000 

83,000 

227,000 


Grsud  total,  British  and  foreign 18, 601, 000 


438,000 

276,000 

378,  OOU 

340,000 

2,  788. 000 

1,819,000 

122. 000 

107.000 

467,000 

427,000 

100,  000 

214,000 

88,000 

112,000 

100,  OMO 

200,000 

229,000 

321,000 

139,000 

141,000 

17,000 

30.000  ^ 

1,268.000 

1,049,000 

287,000 

198,000 

3, 346. 000 

3, 380.  OOO 

17, 243.  000 

1 

14, 153, 000 

ior>,  000 

96.000 

2.000 

33,000 

37,  OOO 

43,000 

44,000 

.52,000 

57,001) 

83,000 

41,000 

68,000 

81.000 

34,000 

81,000 

54,000 

TA,  000 

44,000 

25,  000 

28,000 

10,000 

17,000 

20,000 

36,000 

20,000 

25,000 

10,000 

11,000 

22,000 

20,000 

10,000 

12,000 

5,000 

5,000 

20. 000 

24,000 

30,  (00 

,\\  000 

07, 000 

87,000 

20, 000 

9,000 

451,000 

I    445,000 

1.  258, 000 

1,249,000 

18,601,000 

15,402.000 
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RKCAHITL'LATIOX   OF    AUSTRALASIAN  TRADE. 

Imporltt  into  the  Vnited  Kingdom  from  Australasia. 
Colonien.  ' 


1(?79. 


1880. 


West  AoHtrslU   !      $900,000 

fioath  AiiMralU    114,8r>8,000 

VietoriA 38,774,000 

NewSouth  WaXen ■  25,102,000 


QoeeDiilAnd 
TmamMiifi 
New  SSealttDfl. 
Fiji   


4,  '659, 000 

2,711,000 

21. 802,  000 

107, 000 


Total  iraportfi  108, 882, 000 


$1,195,000 

17,  695, 000 

39, 722, 000 

33, 121, 000 

4, 878, 000 

2,638,000 

25,  282, 000 

326,000 


124,  657. 000 


KjrportHjrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australasia. 

Wrwt  AiiKlnilia: 

Rritidh     I 

Foreijna / 

Roath  AuKtralij: 

British I  10,720,000 

Fon-ign I    1,040.000  ' 

'  21,891,000  ! 
2,  866, 000 


$8:17,  000 
49,000 


Fiji: 


$778, 000 
63,000 

11.881,000 
1, 263, 000 

24, 106, 000 
2,  939, 000 

25, 685, 000 
2.  024. 000 

4,  338, 000 
287,000 

1,181,000 
07,000 

14, 153, 000 
1,  249,  OOO 

115,000 
1,000 

82,  2:^7, 000 
a  823, 000 

GruMi  total,  Briti«h  aad  foreiyrn j  87.234.000      91,060,000 


BritUh 

FoTeijrn     

KrwSonth  WaWh: 

BritUh* i  2;i.674.000  , 

Foreifni '    2,680.000 

Qoc««idaod : 

Briti»h  3,376,000 

Forpiien   204. 000 


Britiah   I    1,  288, 000 

Foreini 102,  000 

Kew  Zealand : 


BritiHh 
Foreign 


Britiiih . 
Foreign  ■ 


Tota.1  cxportH  Britinb  floods 

Total  exportH,  forei}(n  and  colonial . 


17.  243,  000 
1,2&<.000 


70, 029. 000 
H,  205,  000 


TRADE   BETWEEN   THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   AUSTRALASIA. 

The  diivct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Australasia  during  the 
fi»cal  year  1881  were  valued  at  $6,730,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  82,000,000 
on  the  exi>ort«  of  the  preceding  year,  but  a  decrease  of  $440,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1879. 

The  direct  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Australasia  during  the 
ye»rl881  amounted  to$2,088,000,adecreaseofnearly$900,000 from  those 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  an  increilse  of  $1 ,200,000  on  the  imports  of  1879. 

Thi.s  inequality  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Austral- 
asia— whert*  our  exports  to  the  colonies  are  from  three  to  five  fold  the 
valae  of  onr  importH  therefrom — is  a  subject  of  continued  reference  by  our 
connnlar  officers,  who  cannot  see  their  way  clearly  to  any  very  enlarged 
eonanmption  of  American  manufactures  in  Australasia,  unless  our  im- 
ports therefrom  keep  pace  therewith.  While  Great  Britain  continues 
to  purchase  so  liberally  from  the  colonies,  it  may  be  very  well  assumed 
that  British  goods  will  to  a  large  extent  control  the  markets. 

Unfortunately,  the  pro<lucts  of  ^Australasia  which  can  ent<*r  into  the 
trade  with  the  United  States  are  very  few,  viz,  wool,  gums,  tin,  coal, 
and  sugar.  Our  imports  of  these  articles  from  the  colonies  during  the 
fiscal  year  1881  were  as  follows:  Gums,  $688,000;  wool,  $565,000;  tin, 
$393,000;  brown  sugar,  $93,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,990,000.  leaving 
only  098,000  for  all  other  articles. 
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The  contrast  between  British  and  American  trade  with  Australasia 
will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  statement  from  the  tabular  exhibit 
prepared  by  Consul-General  Spencer.  Although  the  statement  is  for 
1879,  it  will  illustrate  the  trade  conditions  of  1880  and  1881,  for  the 
difierenc^  in  the  aggregate  between  those  years  is  very  little. 

Statement  ahmcing  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales  duriM§ 

the  year  1879. 


Great  Britain. 


Articlt^. 


Am'icultnral  machinery  and  implements 

Alkiili,  Aoda,  and  crystals 

Apparel,  wearing 

Arms,  puns 

Ammunition 

Bark 

B6cho  de  mer , 

Beer 

Biscuits 

Blacking 

Books,  paper,  and  stationery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brush  ware  and  brooms,  &c 

CamtlPH 

Caoiitcliouc  manufact  ures 

Carriages,  carts,  and  materials 

OhM-ks  and  watches 

Coal 

Cofl'ee 

Coi  dage  and  ropo 

Cotton  piece  goods,  print e<l  and  plain 

All  other 

Drapery,  haberdashery,  and  millinery 

Earthen,  china,  and  stone  ware 

Fish,  cured  and  preserved 

Floorcloth  and  oilcloth 

Flour 

Fruit,  dried  and  preen 

Fiimituro  and  uph«»lrttery 

Gasfittines  and  Inmpware 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold   

Grain  and  meal : 

Barley  and  pearl  barley 

Maize  and  maizena 

Oats  and  oatmeal 

Wheat 

Kice 

All  other  grain  and  pnlso 

ji Guano,  bone,  end  bonedust    

Hard  ware,  cutlery,  and  grindery 

Uops 

Blues  and  skins 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwronght,  rails,  and 

railway  matt-rial j 

Tnstnimenta: 

Musical 

Optical,  scientific,  and  surgical 

Jewelry 

Jute  p«mm1h.  bfltrs  and  sacks 

Lead.  roll«'<l  shet't.  pi^',  piping,  d:c 

Leather,  plain  ware  and  oth«ir 

Live  stock  i 

Matches 

Machinery  and  steam-engines I 

Machines,  sewing  and  wi«ighiug 

Malt 


Unit<>d  States. 


Imports. 


$078,828 

171,  475 

6,  66«,  078 

335,  »84 

501,553 


3,228,183 


42, 
4.116, 
3,  532, 
271, 
876, 
121. 
328. 
401, 


548 
358 
651 
021 
837 
094 
815 
088 


Exports. 


$122 

"185 


Imports.       Exports. 


179, 428 


29 


$286,703 

438 

11.586 

8,881 

1,708 


65, 
315, 

4,  no, 

56, 

23, 420, 

1, 124, 

758, 

256, 

10, 

014, 

Oil, 

362, 

1,203, 


682 
772 
100 
.568 
4a3 
200 
810 
017 
175 
148 
141 
724 
341 


20, 
34, 
18, 

45, 
26. 


TT  I 


783 
002 
177 
818 
151 
026 


5, 030, 
235, 


582 
304 


0,  231,  653 


Medicin(>s,  dru<iK,  and  chemicals. 
MineralH.  not  otherwisw  si>ecitled 

Nails  and  screws 

Oars 

Oil: 


Keros«*ne  and  shale 

All  other 

Oilmen's  stores 

Opium 

Paint  and  painters'  materials 
PaiM*rhangings 


495, 
1. 

3. 
793. 

885, 

4. 

781, 

544, 


7.23^ 


200 


82,682 

24 

380 


606,736 


1,484 


4.01G 
5, 866,  531 


181, 205 

487 

1,  336, 103 
41.803 

122 


088 


»  788,402 
216,  522 
702,  290 

416.417  

291.294  

05.5, 172  ,    1, 426,  385 

I  1.499 

472,407  I 

2,0.59.620  165 

393,1)91  

1,2.39,010  

1,270,127  i 

4, 972, 471 


693  .. 
685  .. 

1 

416; 
503  I 
405  ".. 

1 

37, 185  ! 
173,  909 

1 

760  1 

838  i 

075  1 

0,480 


6,346 

140, 730 

1"J,850 

54,646 

68 

0,50ft 

322,  625 

90,906 


1,266 

9.349 
49,404 

1,167 
57. 674 

2,365 
217,  693 

3,  3.S8 
40,348 
55,  .389 
291,727 
25,  409 
23,335 


202,166 

65, 245 

4,473 

16,103 

608 

703 


90,150 

120,077 

5.524 

14,084 

10  i 

3,358  ' 

115,  876  I 


460,120 

147,  168 

1,  577 

167,666 

28,  2.50 
0,584 

772,  479 
52. 262 
24, 5.33 


19,  987  I 
2.560    . 


$M 


MO,  711 

m 


su 


100.771 


ss^evr 
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Statement  showing  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  Great  Britain  and  ihe  United  States  during 

the  year  1879 — Cou tinned. 


Great  Britain. 


United  States. 


Articlei). 


Imports. 


Exports.         Imports. 


Pearl  shell 

PbotogTsphic  mati'rial 

Pictures  and  pKainiiu^s 

Pitch,  tar,  Tvsin,  and  gam 

Pb»te  and  plated  ware 

Preserves,  jams,  and  jellies 

Provisions  (animal  and  dairj  produce) . 

Priutine  material 

Puln    


$34,941 
239.486 
38. 474 
4^*4, 729 
162,010 
448,  984 
802, 510 


$3,650 


2.711  I 
469,471  , 


453 
1,241,347 


Ssddlery,  harness,  and  materials. 

Seeds  and  plants 

Silks 


Slates,  stones,  and  marble. 

Specie 

Spirits  osd  liquors 

Sui 


Tallov  and  stearine . . 
Telegraphic  material . 
Tea 


787,219 
497, 735 
956,915 
219.  585 
846, 927 
4, 845,  525 
329, 297 


24 ; 

4,224  ' 


Timber: 

Dressed  and  and re8se<l 

Other 

Doors,  sashes,  and  shatters 

ttbooks  and  staves 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Manafactnred 

Ciffars  and  snnff   

Tojs  and  fancy  goo<l8 

Turnery  and  wood  war© 

Torpentine  and  varnish 

Wines 

Wool 

Woolen  snd  worsted  goods 

All  other  articles  the  product  and  manafacture 
of  other  countries  or  colonies 


1, 865. 013 
24,696 

381,765 

12,863 

6,467 

3,709 

13,063 
127,  020 
260,826 

1, 350, 088 
158. 813 
185,828 

1, 175,755 


1,790.172  I 
20.  750 
63  I 
2,672,895  , 


$4,102 
18.858 
35,457 
115,609 
22,  882 
31,974 
21,  301 
12.  376 
34,542 
67, 733 
34 
74,944 
11.227 
81,661 
15,  038 


Exports. 


38,684 


27,116 
798 


3,246, 938 
7. 438, 821 


1,056 


17,977 
61,021,313  I. 
146  ' 

13,919,371  ' 


722, 227 

54, 831 

88,  409 

2,979 

28,211 
769.044 

16,599 

37,204 
175, 715 

70,666 
1.148 


3,713 
352, 103 


$278,481 


43S 


709 


1,711 


50 


1,279,488 
08.865 


Totals I    107,867,339  1      96,205,926       7,955,234  1      2,146,905 


As  a  further  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  consumption  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  manufactures  in  Australasia^  the  following  leading 
articles — articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  for  the  most  part  the 
United  States  excel — are  selected: 


Priitnpal  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Australasia  during  the  calendar  year  1H81,  with  the 
trports  of  himilar  articles  thither  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  IttSl. 


Principal  articles. 


Apparel  and  haherdashery 

CotJon  piece  goods 

Beer  sml  ale  

Earthenware  and  chinaware 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Iron: 

Bar.  bolt,  and  rod 

Railroad 

Hnop.  sheet,  boiler,  plate.  Sec. 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Linens. 


Machinery : 

bt  earn -engines. 

All  other 

Seed  oil 


Paper  and  stationery 
Saddlery  and  harness . 

Spirits 

Woolen  goods 


ToUl 


British. 

American. 

$8,  272, 000 
8, 175,  000 
2,  095,  000 

1,  409, 000 
5,137,000 

2,  615, 000 

$8,m 

35,345 

i,8a 

1,251 

1,700 

256,000 

1, 225, 000 

3,  368,  000 

4,  301,  000 
4,  039,  000 
1,  968,  000 

Kono. 
Do. 
0 

710,834 
None. 

1,  715,  000 

2,  368,  000 
598,  000 

3,  553, 000 
554,  000 

2, 138,  000 
6,  435,  000 

205.000 

194,388 

2.000 

58,628 

4,330 

5,095 

210 

59,  965,  000 

1, 574. 804 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foreg:oiiig  statement  tbat  our  share  in  the  prin- 
cipal imports  of  Australasia  is  but  as  $1  to  Knp:lancl's  $40,  while  in  the 
total  imx>ort  trade  our  share  is  as  $  L  to  England's  $  13.50. 

While  the  imports  from  Australasia  tx)  the  United  States  continue  so 
small  in  amount,  it  will  be  ditficult  to  materially  increase  our  exports, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  American  manufactures  are  recognized 
for  superior  tinish  and  utility. 

Our  general  exports  to  Australasia  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement,  compiled  from  the  customs  returns  of  the  United  States: 

Exporia  from  the  United  States  to  Aastrahinia  during  thejiseal  yiar  vudimj  June  30,  1881. 


ArlicleB. 


Value. 


Articlen. 


Valae. 


Agrlcnltnnil  implements '  $352,517 

Aoimals,  living  IK,  17K 

Beor,  in  bottiea ,  1,843 

BUcking            34,791 

Books,  pamphlets,  &c' |  51,807 

Brass  manufactures 13,860 

liaizena.  faiiua,  &c 58,448 

Brooms  and  brushes CO,  8U8 

Carriagesand  carU« 225,3»3 

Clocks  and  parts 65.869 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine J3, 8«3 

Cotton  man  u  factiires :  5'i,  41 0 

Drafts,  medicines,  &c 242. 2»8 

Earthen  an4l  china  ware  1, 252 

Fancy  articles 37, 729 

Prnits,  preserved  and  p^eu 66, 08r» 

Gtamware 48.827 

H»t«;  caps,  and  bonnetn 1, 700 

India-mbber  floods    29,417 

Iron  manuractures .1, 203, 972 

Steel  mfluufacLutvs     '  252,527 

Jewelry . .  4, 261 

Lamps Ki,  49ii 

IxMtoer  and  inanufactures  of  Ill,  45.5 

l*inM^  and  cement i  11,856 

Marble  manufactures 86,630 

linvical  ioRtniments 76. 158 

Rosin  and  turpentine 56, 000 

Kerosene 555, 691 

Oils,  all  other 47, 344 

Faints  and  colors 25, 125 

Paper  and  stationery 68, 626 


'7     I 


Perfumery 

Plated  ware 

Prin ti n fs  presses  and  t  v pe    . . 

Fish 

Pri«»erved  meats 

Oysters 

Quicksil  v»*r 

Scales  and  bn]anci>s  

Seeds,  clover  and  timothy  — 

Sewing  machines 

Soapa 

/Spirits   

Si)irits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Sugar,  I'otlned 

Till  ware    

Tohacfo : 

Leaf     

Mauufactui'ed  

Trunks  and  valises 

Varnish 

Watches 

Weariiiff  apparel 

Wood  and  maimfactur(«  of: 

Lumber,  &c 

Household  furniture 

Wooden  ware 

All  other  manufactures  of. 
All  othiT  articles 


flO.OTi 

80.513 

6,689 

370,000 

18,793 

9,833 

12,930 

7,538 

63.273 

168,472 

1,700 

5.095 

53,717 

4.213 

44,61b 

13.123 

09.743 

707,860 

8,428 

13,434 

31,423 

8,171 

224,503 

229,327 

70,353 

234,687 

311. 347 

Total  expoiis ;  6, 730, 000 

i 


In  the  recapitulation  of  Ih'itish  exports  to  Australasia  during  the 
year  1881,  it  will  be  noted  that  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
($8,823,000,  an  amount  much  j^reater  than  the  total  exports  from  the 
United  States)  was  composed  of  foreign  goods,  such  as  candles,  fish, 
glass,  leiither  manufactures,  ironware,  musical  instruments,  paper, 
BpiritJii,  refined  sugar,  toba^^co  and  manufactures  of,  wood  of  all  sorts, 
&c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one-tenth  of  these  foreign  exports,  say 
$880,000  worth,  was  composed  of  American  goods. 
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CONTINENT    OF    EUROPE. 

FORKIOIV  COniniERCE  OF  RUSSIA  IIV  EUROPE. 

The  latest  official  returns  showing  the  total  foreign  commerce  of 
Russia  in  Europe  are  for  tlie  year  1879,  during  which  year  the  value 
thereof  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $410,0.14,000;  exports,  $453,598,000. 

A  review  of  the  trade  between  the  principal  countries  in  Europe  and 
Russia,  viz,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  HoUand, and  Sweden, 
shows  that  their  imports  from  Russia  during  the  year  1880  were  about 
$30,000,000  less  than  during  thlB  preceding  year,  while  their  exports  to 
Russia  were  about  equal  during  both  years.  It  would  thus  apx)ear  that 
the  exports  frona  European  Russia  during  the  year  1880,  assuming  that 
the  i*einainder  thereof  showed  similar  results  to  those  with  the  above 
coontries,  were  less  than  those  of  1879  by  about  $50,000,000,  while  the 
imports  into  Knssia  were  fully  up  to  those  of  1879. 

The  principal  articles  of  impoi*t  into  and  export  from  Russia  for  a 
series  of  years  are  given  in  the  following  statements: 

Importn  into  RuHma. 

The  hui«rt!i  and  <>xport»  fur  18€r>  an^  fur  the  Kuartian  Erapirn:   the  utber  yvHrs  are  for  Kurupeao 

KuttHiA  oulv. 


Articli'8. 


1865. 


1870. 


1874. 


I 


Tra $8,025,023 

♦'•Won 12,314,173 

IfOB:  1=  :== 

UDVToajtfat    

Wrought  

Rail*.. 

Steelrails 


$12,0ia730       fc22.920,799  i 
22,827,0!>4         »9,3»2,661  ' 


1878. 


$20,  875, 000 
49, 731,  000 


r 


Total  iron  and  nieel 


2,441,760         14.891,997 


3,  295, 000 

K.  881,  000 

3, 384. 000 

15,811.000 


11.350,866  '      31,371,000 


Tiwnen  of— 
CottDo  .. 
Linen  .  - . 

Silk 

Wool... 


1,  623.  .'>81 
1,  7-25,  590 
2, 458, 831 
2, 398,  222 


3, 216,  783 
2,  529. 630 
2, 934, 925 
6,  246,  370 


4.462,882 
.''.,  550, 431 
4, 103, 516 
9, 730,  529 


Total  tiMiQ^ 

Metal  wares 

Oila: 

PHrolrnm 

All  other 


8. 206,  23:j  i       14,  927, 71 7         23,  847, 358 


657.  528 
4,912,916 


Total  oila 


5, 670. 444 


Edciimw  and  machinery 

Tohaero,  raw 

Winea 

Cotton  yam 

Wool,  raw 

Coal  and  coke . . . 

Kniit  and  vcgetablf^f)  - .  - 

Silk.  law..... 

Salf ,  tabli* 

Cbemt«-alsand  drDsa  . . . 

Offi* :.-... 

Fnra 

Herringa 

L«Mi. 

Indigo 

Gl^a  and  glaaaware 

Watchea  and  cloeka 

Line  and  cement 

I>reaa<>«,  readv-made  . . . 
Planta  and  ae'eda 


4.410, 

2,  3:t9, 

4, 672. 

2, 036, 

3. 078, 

1.248, 

3, 169, 

1.687, 

1,408, 

1,  570, 

2, 670, 

1.471, 

2. 317, 

597, 

3,864, 

712, 

750, 

208, 

324, 


716 

730 

518 

107 

267 

440 

441 

176 

376 

016 

780 

590 

886 

415 

586' 

015 

675 

579 

023 

675 


4,  207, 636  I 
7,994,667  ! 


5. 853, 725 
10, 761,  988 


12,202,303         16,615,713 


15.  »34, 
2,659, 
5,546, 
4, 784, 
w,  dom, 
5,646, 
4,907, 
5,  302. 
3,  052, 
3.000, 
3,536, 
2. 653, 
2,  396, 
1,  842, 
•  3,  890, 

984, 
1.301, 
1,280, 

927, 
3. 287. 


358 
853 
220 
692 
796 
902 
413 
496 
485 
225 
009 
648 
882 
722 
653 
680 
908 
250 
705 
879 


12,604, 
5, 070. 

10.  358, 
9,837, 

12,021, 
6,  531, 
5, 669, 
5,  503, 
5.  286, 
7,094, 
3,  .^93, 
2,887, 
3,  719, 
2,  099. 
4,386, 
2,213, 
4,079. 
1.809, 
1,599, 
889, 


447 
905 
022 
380 
875 
967 
996 
820 
489 
683 
386 
650 
782 
523 
361 
683 
062 
912 
653 
484 


3,  413,  000 
6,606,000 
2,  202,  000 
7,  707,  000 


19,  928,  000 


6,104,586    18, 652, 9J  6    19,653,209    19,818,000 


5,211,000 
7,  340,  000 


12,  551, 000 


1879. 


$30, 360,  000 
44,880,000 


5,  086, 000 

10, 472, 000 

150, 000 

8,154,000 


23,882,000 


4,  .504, 000 
5,725,000 
2, 275, 000 
9, 028. 000 


21,532.000 


15, 561, 000 

"3,641,000 
12,083.000 

15,724,000 


31,  562, 000 

21. 653, 000 

3,  229,  000 

3, 003, 000 

6,  552. 000 

8,661,000 

13,726,000 

22,  739, 000 

17,  983. 000 

22.408,000 

12,  478, 000 

9, 174, 000 

6,606,000 

8,300,000 

9, 135,  000 

10,472,000 

4.  642, 000 

4,^97,000 

15, 120. 000 

16, 426, 000 

4.184,000 

ii,  086, 000 

4, 037,  000 

3,  516, 000 

3,  890, 000 

8,  216, 000 

2, 716, 000 

2,683,000 

3, 670,  OOP 

3,500.000 

2,  055,  000 

2,842,000 

3, 670, 000 

4,838.000 

1.  394, 000 

1,870.000 

1,982.000 

1,  .571, 000 

1,541,000 

1,645.000 
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ImporU  into  Russia — Continned. 


ArUcleft. 


Rice 

Sugars 

Afo^cultural  implements 

Lace 

Cheese 

All  other  articles 

Total  import's 


1865. 


$643, 324 
784.687 
143, 176 
856,660 
368,  962 
34, 617, 233 


119. 405, 000 


'    1870. 

1874. 

1878. 

$702,508 

85,006 

638,815 

614.  Ih3 

006,  063 

68,  950,  058 

$1,322,976 

1, 771, 455 

2, 050,  572 

1. 506.  773 

948,  439 

90. 025, 176 

$1, 174, 000 

1,000 

2,  641,  000 

1, 101,  000 

Not  givon  . . 

94, 018, 000 

237,  654, 000 

»:»,  603,  000 

409,  382,  000 

1879. 


$1. 496. 000 

2.000 

2,  992. 000 

1,112,000 

Not  givi-n. 

94,843,000 

410. 054, 000 


Exports  from  Russia. 


Cereals : 
Wheat 
Rye  .. 
Oats... 
Barley 
Groats. 
Haize  . 
Pease . 
Flour . , 


Total  cereals 


Flax 

Wooti  of  all  sorts 

Linseed  

Animals,  living 

Wool 

Hemp  

Tow.  flax 

Bristles 

Tallow 

Leather  

Furs 

Brandy  and  com  spirits 

Bntttir 

Hemp  yam 

Caviare 

Metals,  an  wrought 

Conlaf^e 

Potash     

Yam  of  flax 

All  other  articles 


$31. 647, 
4,  529, 
3,  227, 
2,1H!>, 
72, 
1,589, 
212, 
1.204, 


162 
040 
177 
575 
202 
117 

2r.o 

244 


$70,443,014 

14,  989,  923 

12, 180, 107 

7,  069,  038 

4.33,  812 

5,  470. 010 

1,  713,  631 

5,  769, 192 


$62, 674,  049 

54,81i;834 

18,  222,  330 

10,409,519 

1. 436, 902 

702,  092 

2,  550,  745 

3, 693,  093 


44, 694,  767  ,    118. 083, 727  I     IM,  190,  564 


$1.50,  030,  000 

53,  784,  000 

28, 186,  000 

19, 818.  000 

4,  552,  000 

8,  083, 000 

1, 468,  000 

3, 817. 000 


$138,978,000 

71.958,000 

29, 84.5, 000 

13. 530, 000 

4, 862. 000 

6.834.000 

1, 2.'i2, 000 

8, 142, 000 


286,  ?:»,  000  I      269,410,000 


Total  exports 


18, 943, 

7, 002, 

10, 810, 

1, 893. 

8,142, 

8,  032, 

1,394. 

2,  472, 

8,579, 

1,011, 

944, 

91, 

878, 

1,002, 

280, 

615, 

803, 

975, 


523 
528 
387 
696 
216 
291 
396 
856 
949 
529 
157 
572 
734 
404 
371 
060 
492 
258 


38.441,814 


41,  681, 
9,596, 
19,813. 
5,268, 
6,  742, 
8,  033, 
2,063, 
6.286, 
4,854, 
1,946, 
1.362, 

945, 

979, 
1,168, 

679, 
1,378, 

882, 

1.003, 

1,398, 

32,655. 


510 
204 
937 
149 
920 
766 
999 
176 
412 
315 
972 
373 
139 
207 
867 
850 
4^)3 
150 
332 
496 


156, 616, 000  i  265, 825, 000 


33.  255, 
24. 525, 
23, 190, 
6,  59'>, 
8, 422, 
9,  705. 
1, 480, 
2,264. 
1,008. 
2, 417, 
1,121, 
4,884, 
1,018, 
1, 270. 
806, 
1, 871, 

410, 

2.648, 

83.333, 


074 
M4 
393 
3«1 
105 
755 
707 
065 
074 
482 
OOO 
078 
112 
105 
916 
507 
580 
511 
918 
139 


41,471, 

22,313, 

26,  350, 

12,301, 

8,  733, 

11,607, 

3,009. 

3,  303, 

2,  422, 

2,  055, 

807, 

1,541, 

1. 101. 

1,321. 

1. 248, 

499, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OCO 
000 
000 
O'JO 
000 
000 
0(10 
000 
000 
000 
000 


52, 130,  000 

18.850.000 

30,068.000 

10,  846, 000 

8.153,000 

13, 404. 000 

8.  291.  000 

2. 468, 000 

1, 421. 000 

2,093,000 

1,  870. 000 

a,  516, 000 

1, 421, 000 

650,000 

1,421,000 

748,000 


61,000  ' 
30,892,000  I 


28,000 
30, 564, 000 


816,425,000  ,  437,864,000  ,   453,598,000 


The  increase  in  the  forei<?n  trade  of  Russia,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
statements,  from  $L  19,40 '),0l)0  in  the  imports  for  the  whole  empire  in 
1865,  to  $410,054,000  for  Biiropean  Russia  in  1870,  and  from  $150,616,000 
in  the  exports  for  tlie  whole  empire  in  the  former  year  to  $453,508,000 
for  European  Russia  in  the  latter  year,  is  remarkable,  showing  a  com- 
mercial and  an  industrial  development  comparatively  greater,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  United  States  excepted. 

The  imports  of  cotton  and  cotton  yarns,  even  in  1870,  as  compared 
with  1879— $27,612,000  in  the  former  and  $67,619,000  in  the  latter  year- 
show  the  great  advance  made  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  country.  The  imports  of  wool  show  a  somewhat  similar  condition 
in  the  wooi-manufacturing  industry.  The  statement  shows  that  in  the 
articles  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements,  Rus- 
sia is  very  far  from  being  able  to  supi)ly  her  home  demand,  although 
the  increased  imports  of  these  articles  bear  evi<lence  of  industrial  ad- 
vancement*otherwise.  Notwithstanding  the  develo[)ment  of  the  textile 
industries  of  Russia,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  import  table  that  cottoh, 
linen,  silk,  and  wool  manufactures  are  yet  imported  to  the  value  of 

21,500,000. 
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In  the  table  of  exports  aii  increase  of  $224,700,000  in  cereals  is  noted 
in  1879,  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  1865;  the  other  principal  arti- 
cles showing  a  marked  increase  being  flax,  wood,  linseed,  and  live 
animals. 

The  exports  of  Bussia,  it  will  be  seen,  are  still  confined  principally  to 
the  27  articles  which  constituted  the  expog:s  of  1805,  the  increase" be- 
ing conflned  wholly  thereto,  **all  other  articles"  exported  during  the 
year  1879  being  of  less  value  than  similar  exports  in  the  former  year. 

The  following  statements  show  the  latest  official  details  of  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Russia: 


Importu  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Bu88ia. 


1879. 


Articles. 


Northern 
ports. 


Sonthem 
poits. 


1880. 


Total. 


Northern 
porta. 


Sonthem 
ports. 


Bnn««,  except  whale  fina 

B«tt*r 

CmmUcs  and  atearine 

Cordage  and  twine 


$144,000 

515, 000 

78.000 

406,000 


Wheat I    7,568,000  $11,600,000 

Barley I I    3,440,000 

OaU   - 10,953,000    

Indian  com  (maire) I       816,000 

Wbeatflour 1 889,000 

70,000 


Another 

yeathera,  for  beds 


KoofEh  and  nndreeaod. 
Tow  and  oodilla 


An  other. 


Draoscd 

Bough 

Tow  and  ood ilia. 


Not  in  any  way  dreeaed . 
Taoned,    tawed    and 


Ore 

Inbara 

lianufactured. 


603,000 
107, 000 

73,000 
9, 020, 000 
1, 016, 000 

44.000 
219,000 

68,000 

2,47(i,000 

156,000 

107,000 
25,000 


107,000 


Linen  manu&ctoree 

OO-aeedcake 

Fitch , 

Platina,  wronffht  and  not . . . 
Baini  and  aiaterial  for  paper. 


¥lmx  and  linseed 
Other  kinds 


Rrllned 

Tallow  andstearine 

Tar 

Wood  ami  timber: 

Hewn 

Sawn  and  split 

Another 

Wool,  abeep  and  lambs' . 
AU  other  articles 


141,000 
89,000 

180,000 

510, 000 
44,000 
39,000 

238,000 

6,784,000 
161,000 


501.000 
336,000 

1.632,000 
7, 4}6, 000 


804. 000 
1, 05.'^,  000 


$214,000 

656,000 

44,000 

462,000 

661,000 

ii' 940,' 000 


4, 243, 000 
748,000 

54.000 
2,000 


400,000 
64,000 

34,000 

11,677,000 

1, 063, 000 

117,000 
481.000 

15,000 

2, 691, 000 

205,000 

200,000 
39,000 


476, 000 
25,000 

379, 000 
49, 000 

272,000 

496,000 
49.000 


1879. 


$144, 000 

515,  000 

78,  000 

496, 000 


$6, 006. 000  19, 167, 000 


2, 293,  OUO 


1, 307,  000 

811,000 

2,000 


3, 449,  000 
10,  9511,  00« 
816.  OUO 
380,000 
673,000 
107,  OOO 

73. 000 
9,  020,  000 
1, 016,  OUO 

44.000 
210, 000 

68,000 

2,  478.  000 

156,000 

107,000 
25, 000 


107,000 


20, 000 

1, 764, 000 

200,  000 


107,000 

6,435.000  ' 
219.000 


248,000 
360,000 

3, 206,  000 
12, 891,  000 

i,i42,666 

1.  51H,  000 


I 

2, 816, 000 
755,000 

156,000 
1.000  i 


15,  000 

2,  274,  000 

272,  000 


141,0004 
39,  000  1 

180,000 

510.  000 
44.000 
39,000 

238,000 

U,  027.  000 
909,000 

54.000 
503,  0(»0 
336,000 

1,632.000 
7, 440,  000 
20,  000 
2, 658,  000 
1,  349.  000 


1880. 


$214,000 

656,000 

44,000 

311,  000 

7, 627, 000 

2, 293,  000 

12,  9441.  000 

1, 307.  000 

311.000 

402. 000 

64,000 

34,000 

11.677,000 

1,963,000 

117, 000 
481,000 

15.000 

2, 691,  000 

205,000 

200,000 
39,000 


476.000 
25,  000 

370,  000 
40,  000 

272, 000 

496,  000 
49,000 


107, 000 

9,  253. 000 
974,000 

156,000 
249. 000 
360,  000 

.<J.  206,  000 
12,801.000 

ir>.  000 

3.416.000 
1,  790,  000 


Total I  53,766,000 


23,  390. 000  I  60,  735,  000  |  17, 170,  000  I 

.  ' 1 I 


77, 156,  000  I     77,  005,  000 
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Exports  from  (he  United  Kingdom,  to  Bnseia. 


AnicIoH. 


1879. 


Kortbei'A     Southern 
liortft.  ports. 


1880. 


Northern 
ports. 


Southern 
ports. 


IIKITIKH   GOODH. 

Alkali , 

Apparel  and  habtrdashery.. 

Ba^s  and  sacks 

Cement   

Chemical   pntdiictions  and 
preparations. 

Coal,  cinderH,  and  fuel 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons,  by  the  yard 

Cottons,  by  value 

Dmgs  and  medicinal  prepa- 
rations. 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fish,  herrings        

Hardware  and  cntlery 

Linen,  yam '. 

Linen  uanufnctures    

Machinery,  steam-engines  .. 

All  other  sorts 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not . , 

Copper,  wrought  and  not. 

Lead,    i»ig,    pipe,    and 
sheet. 

Till,  unwronght 

Oil  and  floorcloths 

Oil,  of  all  sorts  

Rait        , 

Silk,  thrown,  twist  and  yam 

Manufacturers' , 

Telegraph  wire,  &o     

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1070. 


1880. 


$714,000 


146.000 
417,000 

2,176.000 

4,746,000 

340,000 

856.000 

49,  OUO 

64,000 
306,000 
311,000 

49.000 

554,000 

748,000 

6,  038, 000 

4, 712, 000 
014, 000 
695,000 

185,000 
04,000 
87,000 

132,  000 
78,000 

370, 000 

68,000 

1,  038, 000 

778,000 

243,000 

4,333,000 


64,000  > 
8,000 
7r)8,000  i 
78,000 


457,  000 

272,000 

395, 000 

34,000 


59,000  I 


102,000 


!    30,000 

'    340,000 

379, 000 

'  1, 132, 000 
195,000 


49,000  < 


4,000 


73,000 
601,000 


$661, 000 


170. 000 
560,000 

2,682,000 

2, 623, 000 

457,000 

996,000 

15.000 

08,000 
724,000 

:mo,ooo 

34,000 

501,000 

1,079,000 

7,  602,  000 

6,014,000 
900.000 
544.000 

209,000 
49,  000 
83,000 

112,000 
83,000 

243,000 

15,000 

1, 438, 000 

813,000 

161,000 

3,926,000 


$83,000 

30,  000 

1,  059,  000 

180,000 


661,000 

302,000 

413,000 

44,000 


54,000 
88,'666 


39,000 
3(16, 000 
501,000 

781, 000 
170,000 


51,000 

***  io,666 

78,000 
i,  666, 000 


Total  British 32, 120, 000       5. 030, 000  I  33, 140, 000 


$77a000 

8,000 

758,000 

224,000 

417,000 

2.633,000 

5. 018. 000 

735,000 

800,000 

49,000 

123,000 

306, 000 

413,000 

49,000 

584,000 

1, 088,  000 

6  417,000 

5,  844, 000 

1, 109, 000 

695.000 

234,000 
64,000 
87.000 

132,  000 
78,000 

383.000 

68,000 

1,9;{8,0Q0 

851.000 

243,000 

4.  934, 000 


$744,  < 

30,000 

1,050,000 

350,000 

568L0M 

3,a4S,«00 

2,925^000 

870,000 

1.040,000 

15.000 

122,000 

724.000 

448,000 

34,000 

540.000 

1.385,000 

8.103.000 

6.795,000 

1.079.000 

&U.0O0 

260,000 
49,000 
83,000 

112.000 
83,000 

253,000 

15.000 

1,488,000 

891.000 

I61.O0O 

.5.582,000 


5,506,000  137,150,000       38,64«,000 


KOUKiox  r.ooim. 


Candles  , 

Caontchour 

Coffee i 

Cotton,  raw  

Dyeing  or  tanuing  stuffs  . . . ' 

Cucliiueal 

Cutch  and  gambler 

Indigo  T 

Gnni: 

i^ac,  seed,  shell,  &c j 

Another 

Hides,  unt«innod 

Metals: 

Cop]>er.  not  wrought  or  , 
paitly  wrought.  I 

Iron  bsrs i 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turi's. 

Oil,  cocoanut 

Oil,  olive 

Rice I 

Skins,  furs,  Scv 

Spices ; 

Sugar,  I'f  lined  and  not ■ 

Tfa 

Wax 

Wine 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods. . . 

Grand    toUl    British 
exporis.  I 

I 


1,161,000 

043,000 

3, 104,  000 

170, 000 
l.'tl.OOO 
525, 000 

49,000 
136,000 
467,000 

297,000 

78,000 
64,000 

190,000 

129,000 

73,000 

18,000 

H8,000 


83,000 


I  1.506,000 

44,000 

68,000 

1,118,000 

2, 237, 000 

12, 616, 000 

14.  736, 000 

491,000 

21,000 

20,000 
30.666 

■ 

132,000  , 
141,000 

170,000 

117,000J 

i,ooo' 

219,  000 

...     ......1 

1 

345,666 

1 

1, 779, 000 

1, 268, 000 

797,000 

3,  386, 000 

131,000 
141,000 
413,  000 

78,000 
156,000 
321,  000 

418,000 

136.  000 
59, 000 

180.000 

127,000 

68,000 

28,000 

83,000 


44,000 

46r,  000 

34,000 

35,000 

64,000 

1,000 
117,000 

102,000 

268,666 

146,666 


83,000 
1,161,000 
1,434.000 
3,104,000 

191,000 
151, 000 
545,000 

49,000 
17ri,  000 
467,000 

297,000 

78^000 
196,000 


1,  .T>6,  000 

146,000 

78,000 

792,000 

2,460,000 


292,000 


466,000 


12, 612, 000 


6,800,000  45,752,000 


2,036,000 


7,542.000 


331. 
129, 
243. 
18. 
205. 

1. 
1.725. 

44, 
68, 

1, 118. 

2,582, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


44.000 
1,288,000 
1.264.000 
3,386,000 

185.000 
141,000 
448,000 

78,000 
220,000 
:{21.000 

418,000 

137.000 
176,000 

282.000 

127.000 

336.000 

28.000 

2211, 000 


1,618,000 

146,000 

78,000 

792.000 

2,026,000 


14,395,000   14,648,000 


51, 545, 000  .  53, 
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Imports  into  France  from  BusHa,  1880. 


Articles. 


General    |    Special 
imports.        imports. 


C^resJa $38,702,900 

Flax 9,012,000 

7,044,000 
5,  fi02, 000 
4, 913, 000 


Lumber 

Otoaciooiu  seeda . 
Wooi  in 


SUk !    1,731,000 


Yecetableat  dried 
Hide*  and  skins,  raw . 

Horses 

Petroleum 

Hemp. ............... 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Featlfters.  oraamontal 

Dittalled  waters 

Iristles 

Hillet 

Xxotic  woods 

Flab  glne 

Kstire  rosins 


'¥•• 


Forsfce  (bran) . 
Otber  artidea. 


098,000 
862,000 
821,000 
292.800 
239,000 
185,000 
129,000 
122,000 
103.000 
102,000 
101,000 
87,000 
82,000 
48,000 
158,000 
822,000 


Total. 


65,903,000 


$28,998,000 

9, 002, 000 

7.  033, 000 

5,598,000 

4,837,000 

1,  731, 000 

825,000 

852,000 

621,000 

233,000 

239,000 

128,000 

129,000 

22,000 

100,000 

102,000 

52,080 

86,080 

81,000 

42,000 

28,000 

198,000 


80,492,008 


Exports  from  France  to  Bussia,  1882. 


Articles. 


Sifsr,  reftned 


of  silk. 


SOk 

Xztnets  of  dye  woods . . 
Fisb.  preserred  in  oil. . 
Toela  and  hardware ... . 
Seafoing  Yeasela,  iron. 
Tea 


Vool 

ICereeryaadbattons 

Oils,  fixed,  pare... 

Beaks  and  stationery 

Floor  (wheat) 

Pottery,  glaoa,  and  crystal 
Fmit. 


Mschines  and  machinery . 
Cosl. 


Hides,  raw 

Cottoa  maantactares . 
Lead,  nawnrai^hi 


General 
exports. 


Fnniture 

Tartwieacdd 

Prepsmd  hides 

Bnady,  spirita,  and  liquors. 


ladiffo 

Cheese •. 

Clothing  and  underelothing,  sewn. 

Cochineal 

TmiHea 


Cliardons 

Cbloride  of  lime 

Oleaginons  flroi  ta 

Xanafactares  in  skins  and  Leather 


Col 

Otber  artidea 


$1,182. 
868, 
587, 

RilA 
OWtf 

420, 

345, 

818, 

259, 

239, 

211. 

181, 

157, 

158. 

138, 

183, 

128, 

100. 

108, 

92, 

77. 

72. 

72. 

Tl, 

68, 

59, 

54, 

65, 

50, 

47, 

47. 

44, 

43, 

37. 

37, 

34, 

30, 

30. 

24, 

1.043, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooe 

000 
000 
000 
000 
080 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


SpecUl 
exports. 


$1, 130. 000 
662,000 
586.000 
566,000 
418,000 
326,000 
201,000 
61,000 

■""iM.'ioo 

187,000 
81.000 

166,000 
14,000 
88,000 

117,000 
73,000 
51,000 
90,000 
44,000 
72,000 
72,000 
71,000 
66,000 
29.000 
54,000 
55,000 
50,000 
8,000 
46,000 
44,000 
43.000 
37.000 
37,000 
34.000 
30,000 
29,000 
24,000 

813,000 


Total 7,937,000  i      6,570.000 


4277 


15 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

The  direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Eussia  in  Europe  during 
the  fiscal  year  1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $2,767,000,  against  only 
$674,000  in  1880;  exports,  $15,819,000,  an  increase  of  about  $2,700,000 
on  the  preceding  year. 

Principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Russia. 


Articles. 


Sheet  iron 

Old  and  scrap  iron 

Wool 

Hemp 

All  other  articles 

Total  imports \ 


1881. 

1880.   1 

$135,884 

1, 616, 879 

681,816 

24,623 

358,198 

t 

$110, 583 

875,053 

9,093 

179,271 

2, 767, 000 

674,000  ; 

Increase. 


$136,884 

1,506,899 

256,203 

15,680 

178,927 

2,093,000 


Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Bussia, 


Articles. 


Indian  com 

Cotton 

Bosin  and  turpentine 

Petroleum 

Tallow 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$100,284 

15, 396, 871 

126,627 

142,975 

49,410 

2,833 


15, 819, 000 


1880. 


Increase 

and 
decrease. 


$39,297 
12, 100, 802 
134,877 
150, 707 
376, 726 
233,591 


$60,987+ 

3,  206, 069+ 

8.250— 

7,732— 

320. 316- 

230,656— 


13, 126,  000  I  2,  693, 000+ 


Our  trade  with  Kussia  is  geographically  divided  as  follows: 


Divisions. 


Through  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas. 
Through  the  Black  Sea 


Total 


Imports  from*  Exports  to 
Russia  J  Ru  sla. 


$448,568 
226,391 


673. 954 


$12, 134, 785 
991.669 

13, 126, 444 


Of  the  imports  from  Russia  all  but  $100,000  worth  were  brought  in 
foreign  ships,  while  the  exports  were  effected  as  follows :  In  American 
ships,  $1,288,475;  in  foreign  ships,  $11,837,969. 

FOREIOHr  COMMERCE  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORW^AT. 

1.  NOBWAir, 

The  foreign  commerce  of  liTorway  during  the  year  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows: Imports,  $40,736,000— an  increase  of  $4,840,000  on  the  preceding 
year;  exports,  $29,140,000 — a  considerable  increase  on  the  preceding 
year. 

The  imports  during  the  year  1880  were  the  largest  since  the  year 
1877,  in  which  year  they  amounted  to  over  $50,010,000.  The  exports 
during  the  year  1880,  although  greater  than  for  the  year  1879,  are  less 
than  the  average  annual  exports  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  imports.  It  thus  appears  that  the  foreign  trade  of  l^ov- 
way,  if  not  receding,  is  not  increasing. 
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The  principal  imports  into  Norway  daring  the  year  1880  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Breftdstafis  and  proviBions : 

Wheat $393,000 

Rye 6,497,000 

Barley 1,610,000 

Wheat  meal 743,000 

Rye  meal 469,000 

Butter 1,444,000 

Lard 1,098,000 

Cheese 76,000 

Total  breadstufTs  and  provisions 12,330,000 

Coal 1,550^000 

Coffee 2,371,000 

Cotton : 

Raw 596,000 

Manufactures 800,000 

1-Tax,  hemp,  and  jute 510,000 

Hides  and  skins 1,025,000 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought 585, 000 

Iron  wares,  including  nails,  rails,  &c 991, 000 

Miichinery,  including  locomotives 300, 000 

Salt 519,000 

Spirits,  brandy,  &c 290,000 

Sugar: 

Raw 564,000 

Refined 601,000 

Tobacco,  leaf 628,000 

Wine 520,000 

Wool 290,000 

Wool  manufactures  810, 000 

AH  other  articles 13,456,000 

Total  import* 40,736,008 

The  principal  exports  of  Norway  during  the  year  1880  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fish: 

Fresh $245,000 

Cod,  dried  or  split 4,711,000 

Herrings 2,547,000 

Other  salted  fish 216,000 

Anchovies 189,000 

Lobsters 106,000 

Total  fish 5,014,000 

Wood  and  timber  of  all  sorts 10,133,000 

ToUl  timber  and  fish 15,147,000 

Train  ofl 1,420,000 

Oats 316,000 

lee 175,000 

ICatche*...., 426,000 

Calfskins 307,000 

Seal  skins 141,000 

Sotphnr 245,000 

AU  other  articles 10,963,000 

Totol  exports 29,140,000 

The  variety  and  value  of  the  principal  imports  into  Norway,  consist- 
ing, as  they  do,  chiefly  of  leading  manufactures,  offer  a  very  strong  con- 
trast to  the  exports  therefix)m,  the  produce  of  the  sea  and  forest  con- 
stituting the  greater  part  of  the  latter. 

The  nature  of  the  imports  into  Norway  is  such  as  gives  assurance  that 
a  goodly  share  thereof  is  of  American  origin,  especially  such  articles  as 
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batter,  lard,  breadstuffs,  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  iron  manafactures,  and 
machinery;  but  as  our  exports  thereto  are  included  in  our  customs  re- 
turns witli  those  to  Sweden,  and  as  considerable  quantities  of  American 
products  reach  Norway  via  England  and  other  countries,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  the  exact  amount.  The  Norwegian  returns  show  that  di- 
rect imports  from  the  United  States  amount  to  about  $600,000  asnu- 
ally,  but  they  make  no  mention  of  any  direct  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Nortcay, 


Article'. 


Animals,  liviog: 

Oxen  and  balls 

Cows  and  calves 

Bones,  except  whale  fins 
Batter 


Confectionery 

Copper: 

Ore 

TJnwrought  and  not. 

Com:  oats 

Fish .• 


Ice 

Iron: 
Ore- 
Pig.. 
Bars. 

Kantires. 

Oil,  train 

Oilseed  . 

Or© 


Paper 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper 

Bags  and  materials  for  paper. 

Skuis,  seal 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn 

Sawed  or  split 

Staves 

All  other  articles 


ToUl. 


1879. 


964,000 
15,000 

5,000 
355,000 

2,000 

49,000 

67,000 

196,000 

629,000 

680,000 


1880. 


10.000 
1,000 

80.000 
175.000 
141,000 

37,000 
180,000 

83,000 
719,000 

39,000 

1,632,000 

8,264,000 

224,000 

716,000 


9,812,000 


$78,000 
25,000 
25,000 

608,000 
73.000 

132,000 
10.000 
224,000 
792.000 
690.000 

1.000 
1.000 

20.000 
105,000 
811.000 
171.000 
110,000 
173,000 

98,000 
671,000 

99,000 

2,507.000 

5, 100, 000 

860,000 

932,000 


18,231.000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Norway. 


Alkali 

Apparel  and  haberdashery... 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linen  yam 

Linens: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Iffachinery : 

Steam-engine 

All  other  sorts 

Ketals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not ... 

Copper,  wrought  and  not. 

Painters*  colors 

Salt. 


BRrriSH  GOODS. 


Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  otner  articles 


$80,000 
243,000 
826,000 
44,000 
195,000 

$59,000 
136.000 
983.000 
34.000 
258.000 

423.000 
54,000 
25,000 

182,000 

5,000 

34,000 

525.000 

102«000 

25,000 

132.000 

20,000 

54.000 

141,000 
28,000 

1S6.000 
34.000 

35,000 
98,000 

25,000 
141.  000 

792,000 

253,000 

49,000 

20,000 

4,000 

102,000 

'      617, 000 

209.000 

64.000 

27,000 

282.000 

141.000 

299,000 

44,000 

1.404,000 

452.000 

64.000 

1.591.000 

Total  British  goods. 


5. 275, 000 


6. 091. 000 
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Exports  frowi  the  United  Kimgdom  to  Norway — Continued. 


Articles. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLOXTAL  GOODS. 

Baeoo  and  hftms 

Coffee -. 

Cork,  anmanniaGtaTed 

CottoiL,  nw 

UnUMBDed 

TaDDcd 

Jute 

Lud     

Oil.  oUre 

Rtee,  not  in  hosk .^ 

Seeds,  rape 

Socar.  refined  and  not 

Wine 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamba' 

All  other  articiee 

Total  foreign  

Grand  totnl  British  exports 


1870. 


7,521,000 


Imports  into  France  from  Norway ,  1680. 


1880. 


$510,000 

$729,000 

384.000 

430, 000 

20,000 

25,000 

433, 000 

504,000 

8,000 

25,000 

243,000 

422,000 

'  27,000 

50,000 

15,000 

24,000 

49,000 

25,000 

10,000 

5,000 

20,000 

0,000 

15,000 

49,000 

30,000 

34,000 

25,000 

49,000 

462,000 

780,000 

2,240,000 

3,200.000 

9,297,000 


Articles. 


Laml^er 

Fish  roe  (eod  and  mackerel; . 
Capper 


Copper  ore. 


Pyrites  of  solphnr  and  iron. 

WhaleoO 

lee 


Xartha,  clays,  and  stones. 
Fodder. 


CodllYeroa.. 
Other  articles. 


ToUl 


eneral  im* 

Special  im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$5,004,000 

$5,004,000 

600,000 

003,000 

349,000 

349,000 

279,000 

279,000 

106,000 

106,000 

03,000 

93,000 

81,000 

58,000 

30,000 

30.000 

21,000 

21,000 

12,000 

12,000 

11,000 

11,000 

86.000 

76,000 

6,768,000 


6,  732, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Xonoay,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Wool  JDannfiActnres 

Hcnp  and  flax  manufkctores. 
Butter 


Hevrings,  salted  and  dried 

Socar.  refined 

Oils,  fixed,  jpare 


Brandy,  spirits,  andliqnears. 
nd  lard 


6i 

Taimed  hides 

Jewelrr  and  precious  stooes 
Semooliea  mna  Italian  paste . . 
Fruit 


Feather*  (bed  and  pillow) 

Cotton 

Tools  and  hardware 

Mats  And  mAtting 

Colors 

MaaiLCaetnres  in  skin  and  leather 

Pottery.  shMs,  and  crystal 

Oib«r  nrticles 


Total 


$680,000 

$669,000 

295.000 

294,000 

138.000 

138,000 

97,000 

97,000 

87,000 

87,000 

85,000 

83,000 

76,000 

76,000 

73,000 

73,000 

67.000 

64,000 

56,000 

55,000 

49,000 

49,000 

31.000 

31,000 

26.000 

26, 000 

25,000 

24.000 

22,000 

21.000 

19.000 

19.000 

16.000 

16,000 

12,000 

11,000 

12,000 

12,000 

11,000 

11,000 

10,000 

10.000 

8,000 

8,000 

305,000 

203,000 

2, 200,  000 


2,  077, 000 
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2.  SITE  DEN. 


The  annual  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows :  Imports,  $66,000,000 ;  exports,  $60,000,000. 

The  average  annual  imports  into  Sweden  during  the  seven  years  end- 
ing with  1879  amounted  to  $71,000,000.  The  decline  occurred  in  the 
two  latest  years,  and  would  seem  to  be  only  temporary,  for  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Sweden  during  the  year  1880  show  an  increase  of 
$4,000,000  on  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  of  Sweden 
may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  $65,o!o0,000.  The  exports  would  seem 
to  have  become  fixed  at  about  the  amount  above  given. 

Principal  importe  into  Sweden, 

Articles. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Coal  and  coke , 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  manufactares 

Kye 

Rye  and  wheat  meal.. 

Herrings 

Machinery , 

OU,  mineral 

Oil,  other  sorts 


Value. 


$3, 752,  000 

2,644,000 

1, 088,  000 

1, 941, 000 

3,582,000 

2, 913, 000 

1, 292, 000 

812,000 

638.000 

826,000 


Pork 

Skins,  dressed  and  undressed. 
Sugar,  refined  and  unrefined . . 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  stalk 

Wool 

Wool  manufactures 

Molasses 

Tallow 

All  other  articles 


Value. 

$1,811,000 

2,  047, 000 

4.  614, 000 

2,000,000 

718,000 

345.000 

359,000 

336,000 

32,  422, 000 


Total  imports ;    65,000,000 


Principal  exports  of  Sweden. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Wood  and  timber : 

Deals  and  planks $14,538,000 

Another 3,681,000 


Total  wood  and  timber 18,219  000 


Articles. 


Value. 


Iron  and  steel: 

Pig  iron 

Bar  iron 

Bolt,  hoop,  &c. 

Blooms 

Steel 


I 


Live  animals : 

Cattle 

Sheep  and  swine.. 
Grain: 

Oats 

Barley  and  wheat 
I  Butter 


523,000   1  Matches. 


4, 173, 000 

1,804,000 

297,000 

1, 078, 000 


Total  in>n  and  steel . 


7, 875, 000 


Paper 

Wood  pulp  for  paper. 
"  lende 


Zinc  blende 

All  other  articles 


$1.  004, 000 
294.000 

8.  725. 000 

2.030,000 

2,343.000 

1.364,000 

1,  675. 000 

620,000 

262,000 

10.  589. 000 


Total  exports CO,  000, 000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Sweden, 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Animals,  living: 
Oxen  and  bulls... 
Cows  and  calves . 
.  Sheep  and  lambs. 

Butter 


Com: 

Wheat 

Barley  .1 

Oats 

Other  kinds 

Iron: 

|ig 

Bars  

Old  broken,  and  steel 

Steel,  unwrought 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

Oil-seed  cake 

Paper,  all  sorts 

Bags  and  materials  for  paper 

Tar 


Wood  and  timber: 

Heavy 

Sawed  and  split . . . 
Horse-frames,  Sec. 

All  other  articles 


Total  imports. 


$756,  000 

$683,000 

116,000 

180.000 

52,000 

68,000 

1. 419,  000 

1.  995,  000 

54,000 

10.000 

1.118,000 

1.  073. 000 

7,  621,  000 

7,408.000 

78, 000 

68,000 

452, 000 

938.000 

3.  823. 000 

5. 125,  000 

30,000 

20.000 

146,000 

81,000 

1,093,000 

1.  749.  000 

30,000 

20,000 

768,000 

705,  000 

204,000  1 

219,000 

18, 000 

15,000 

1,  477, 000 

2,  599. 000 

10,  353.  000 

14, 620,  000 

204,000  , 

277.000 

1,  649,  000 

2,104.000 

31,450,000 

40, 159.  000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Sweden. 


BBITISH  0OOD8. 


AlkAli 

AppsrelaDd  h»berda«hery 

Cbeoiical  producU  and  preiMtf»tion«. 

Coala,  oimiera,  andfael 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons: 

By  th«  yard 

Byralae 

Hardwares  and  cntlery 

Leatber.  wrought  and  not 

ICachinery : 

St«am  engines 

All  other  aorta 

Ifetals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wroaght  and  not 


oa 

Woolen  and  wor»tod  yam 
Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

AO  other  afticleo 


Total  British  goods 

FOUIGK  AXD  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


BaMn  and  hams 
Coffee 


Cotton,  raw  

Dyeing stnffis  or  tanning. 
Goano 


Hides: 

Untanned  . . . 

Tanned 

Rice,  not  in  husk 
Sogtr: 

Unrefined 

Molasses 

Wine 


Wool,  sheep  and  lambs #. 

AQ  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods. 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign 


$132. 000 

49,000 

161.000 

1, 424, 000 

447,000 

214,000 
321,000 
130, 000 
136.000 

54,000 
208.000 

758,000 
190,000 
297,000 
200,000 
374,000 

68,000 
1.635,000 

6,804,000 


763.000  I 

1,322,000  I 

1,118.000  I 

47,000  I 

3,000 

i 

59,000  I 

365,000  I 

22,000  I 

248,  000  i 
67.000  , 
15,000  I 
73,000  ' 

660,000  I 

4,762,000 

T'CsoeTooo^ 


$190,000 

73.000 

258,000 

1.900,000 

714,000 

231,000 
535.000 
190,000 
175,000 

83.000 
281.000 

1.064,000 
279,000 
258,000 
350,000 
569,000 

78.000 
2,205,000 

9,433,000 


1,064,000 

1, 760, 000 

1,166,000 

34,000 


102,000 

501,000 

64,000 

258,000 

5.000 

34,000 

88,000 

1,126,000 


6,  201,  000 


15,  634, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  Sweden,  1880. 


Articles. 


Lanber 

Hayseed 

Iron,  steel  and  castings. 


Baw  hides 

Iron  ships 

Copper  

Woodware 

Kative  rosin  and  tar 

Grain 

Other  articles 

Total 


General  im-  > 

Special  im- 

porta. 

1 

ports. 

1 
$12,  682,  000 

$12.  682, 000 

2,828.000  1 

2,  828.  000 

079.000  1 

857. 000 

125,000  1 

125,  000 

102.000  ' 

102,  060 

55.  000 

55.000 

52, 000 

52.  000 

32,000  1 

32.000 

24,000  1 

24,000 

22,000  ; 

22,000 

62.000  i 

62.000 

16.  963,  000  1 

16.841,000 
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Exports  fr<nn  France  to  SwedeH,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex* 
porU. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Wine 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors. 

Featbers.  ornamental 

Dried  flsb,  herrings,  ^o 

Millstones 

Baw  hides 

Table  fmits 

Silk  manufaotares 

Wool  manufactures 

Dyewood  extracts 

Tools  and  hardware 

Native  gums  and  rosin 

Oilcake 


Sugar,  refined 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Pish,  preserved  in  oil 

Maohuies  and  machinery . . 
Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal. 

Furniture 

Vegetables 

TrufiBes 


Hemp  and  flax  manufactures 
Olive  oil 


Other  articles. 


Total 


$434,000 

$433,  ooa 

310.000 

316,0001 

88.000 

88.000 

78,000 

78,000 

50,000 

50,00» 

4«,000 

44,000 

46,000 

46.00» 

32,000 

32,000 

20,000 

23,00» 

27,000 

27,000 

26,000 

24.000 

26.000 

26,00» 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

34,000 

24,00» 

21,000 

21.000 

20,000 

2.000 

19,000 

19.000 

4,000 

4,000 

16,000 

16,00» 

16,000 

16,000 

15,000 

15.000 

12,000 

ll,000> 

259,000 

179,000 

1,654,000 


1,544,00» 


JUECAPITVIiATION  OF  THB  TRAMS  OF  SWBOBIf  AND  IVORlTAir. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  taken  from  their  official 
returns  as  far  as  possible,  daring  the  year  1880,  may  be  estimated  aa 
follows,  by  principal  countries : 


Imports  into  Sweden  and  Norway,  1880 

,— I 


Countries. 


Oreat  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Russia  and  Finland . 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 

United  States 

Spain  and  Portogal. 

Italy 

Sweden 

Norway 

All  other  countries. 


Total  imports 


Sweden. 


$15, 700, 
1,466, 

18. 840, 
5.742, 

12, 915, 
2,465, 
1,726, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Norway. 


$11, 208, 000 
1,  570, 000 
10,300,000 
3,628,000 
4,946,000 
1, 574, 000 
763,000 


264, 
201. 


000 
000 


2, 976, 000 
7, 715, 000 


394,000 
'3,*7i8,"000' 
"2,571,600 


65, 000, 000         40, 736, 000 


Total. 


$26,003,000' 

3,036,000 

24,209,00» 

9, 370. 00» 

17, 861,  000 

4,029.00(^ 

2.489,000 

8,405.00» 

658,000 

201,000' 

3, 718,  000" 

2,976,000 

6.681,000 


105,736,00^ 


Exports  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  1880. 


Great  Britain 

France  

Germany 

Denmark 

Bussia  and  Finland 

Holland 

Belgium 

Spain 

Italy  and  Austria .. 

United  States 

Norway 

Sweeden 

All  other  countries. 


$30,080,000 
10, 000, 000 
4, 014, 000 
4.840,000 
1, 185, 000 
1, 586, 000  j 
2,500,000  I 
423.000  I 
73,000  I 


$10. 607, 000 
2, 281, 000 
4.004,000 
1, 570, 000 

816,000 
1, 413, 000 

775.000  I 
2,534,000  ' 

810,000  I 


1,724,000 
2,"635,"000' 


3,660,000 
671,000 


$41,587,000 

12, 281,  000 

8,018,000> 

6, 410, 000 

-.5, 001. 000 

2,949.000- 

3.865.000- 

2.057.000 

883,000 

948.000 

1.724.000 

8,660,00» 

2,358,000 


Totalezports <      60,000,000  !      29,140,000 


89.14Cr,00(^ 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  the  direct  trade  of  these  countries  with  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, which  differs  very  materially  from  the  same  trade  as  given  by 
Scandinavian  returns,  dnrinsr  the  year  1880,  for  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  fiscal  year  1881  for  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 


Froifi  and  to.* 


GmlBritom. 

FtMiee 

TTfiitcd  SUtet 

Total... 


Imports  from 
Sweden  and 
Norway. 


$53  890,000 

28, 731, 000 

948,000 


78, 060, 000 


Exports  to 
Sweden  and 
Xorway. 


$24, 013, 000 
3,854.000 
3,405,000 


82, 172, 000 


I 


Total  trade. 


$78,308,000 

27,685,000 

4,358,000 

UO,  241. 000 


Of  the  foregoing  British  exports  to  Sweden  and  Korway  a  large  pro- 
portion, $9,427,000 — a  great  deal  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole — 
consisted  of  foreign  goods.  Of  these  latter  a  fair  proportion  was  of 
American  production.  Add  thereto  the  exports  of  American  goods 
from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  &c.,  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
American  products  reaching  Sweden  and  Norway  annually  by  indirect 
routes  amount  to  as  much,  at  least,  as  the  direct  exports  thereto  from 
the  United  States. 

The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 
were  chiefly  as  follows :  Indian  com,  $469,000  5  rye,  $101,000 ;  wheat, 
$159,000;  cotton,  $936,000;  no  cotton  manufactures;  kerosene,  $991,000; 
bacon,  $558,000  (bacon  and  hams,  most  of  which  must  have  been  Amer- 
ican, were  exported  from  England  to  the  value  of  $1,793,000) ;  molasses, 
$86,000.  Of  this  direct  export,  foreign  vessels  carried  to  the  value  of 
$3,331,000,  and  American  vessels  to  the  value  of  only  $75,000.  All  the 
imports  firom  Sweden  and  Norway  were  brought  in  foreign  vessels. 

It  thus  appears  that  our  entire  trade  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  di- 
rect and  indirct,  is  effected  through  the  courtesy  of  foreign  ships  and 
foreign  agents.  Under  these  circumstances,  our  commerce  with  those 
countries  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected.  They  purchase  from  us 
such  staple  products  as  they  cannot  purchase  elsewhere,  and  sell  us  in 
return  bar  iron  (to  the  value  of  $518,000),  pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  and  iron 
manufactures.  These  articles  comprise  $857,000  of  the  total  imports 
($948,000)  from  Sweden  and  Norway  during  the  fiscal  year  1881. 


FOBEION  COMIIEERCE  OF  DENHEABK. 

According  to  Danish  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Den- 
mark was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880 :  Imports,  $60,942,000,  an  in- 
crease on  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year  of  $7,595,000;  exports, 
$52,677,000,  an  increase  on  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year  of 
$10,300,000. 

*  The  increased  additional  valne  of  this  trade  from  the  time  the  goods  left  Sweden 
and  Norway  until  they  were  entered  as  imports  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  and  vice  versa  in  regard  to  the  exports  from  these  coantries  to  Sweden 
and  Norway,  most  be  taken  into  consideration — say  12  per  cent.  This  would  make 
tlie  Talne  of  the  imports  above  given  when  shipped  from  Sweden  and  Norway  as 
amonnting  to  about  $68,600,000.  Applying  the  additional  value  to  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  they  would  have  amounted  to  about 
936,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  when  entered  as  imports  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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The  principal  imports  into  Denmark  consist  of  coal,  cotton  manu- 
factures, metals  and  manufactures  of,  refined  sugars,  woolens,  fish, 
hardware,  jute  goods,  linens,  machinery,  •offees,  rye,  glassware,  hides 
and  skins,  petroleum,  rice,  salt,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  live  animals,  butter,  barley,  barley 
meal,  rye  meal,  flour,  bacon  and  hams,  oats,  hides  and  skins,  &c. 

According  to  the  report  of  Consul  Rider,  of  Copenhagen,  65  ])er  cent 
of  the  total  trade  of  Denmark  is  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

According  to  Danish  returns,  the  foregoing  trade  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Denmark  by  counti-ieSj  1880. 


From  and  to. 


Great  Britain 

Oermany 

Sweden 

Norway 

United  States 

France 

Holland 

Belgium 

All  other 

Total  .. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

$16. 000, 000 

$18,000,000 

$33,  000, 000 

25, 000,  000 

20, 000, 000 

45.000,000 

7, 000, 000 

6, 000, 000 

13, 000. 000 

1, 500, 000 

2,000,000 

4.100.000 

4,  500. 000 

180,000 

4,680,000 

1. 200. 000 

450,000 

1,650.000 

1, 080,  000 

275,000 

2,255,000 

900,000 

350,000 

1.250,000 

3, 802, 000 

4.822,000 

8. 684.000 

60,  942,  000 

52,  677. 000 

113,  610, 000 

- — ...^^ 

The  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  with  Denmark.  The  German  Zollverein  returns 
-do  not  give  the  imx>orts  and  exports  by  countries,  and  so  the  details  of 
the  trade  of  Germany  with  Denmark  cannot  be  given. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Denmark, 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Animals,  living: 

Oxen  and  balls 

Cows  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Swine 

Horses 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bones,  except  whale  ftns. 
Batter 


Com: 

Wheat. 
Barley. 
Oats... 


Other  kinds  com  and  grain . 
Wheatttour 


Hides  not  dressed 

Leather  gloves 

Oil: 

Hair  and  sperm 

Seed    

Oil-cake  seed 

Pork,  salted 

Skins  and  fars,  all  sorts 

Spirits 


»pi 
W( 


^ool,  sheep  and  lambs' . 

Woolen  rags 

AH  other  articles 


$1. 097,  000 

1,  385, 000 

584.000 

175,000 

107,000 

428,000 

25,  OOu 

8, 126,  000 

151, 000 

4,  678,  000 

1,  399,  000 

5,000 

1, 574,  000 

340,  000 

151.000 

112,000 

88,000 

34.000 

8,000 

5,000 

126,  000 

50,  000 

17,000 

520,  000 

146, 000 

468,000 


$3,255,000 

2.482.000 

860.000 

161.000 

83.000 

384, 001. 

34,000 

8.632,000 

88,000 

5.  042.  000 

646,000 

15,000 

1,258.000 

574,000 

248,000 

102,000 

88,006 

59,000 
2.000 

""'122.600 

81.000 

^15,006 

501,000 

200,000 

743.  000 


Total 22,708,000       25,675,000 
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ExporU  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Denmark, 


Cement 


BRITISH  UOODb. 


C<ml,  eindere,  and  fuel. . . 

Cotton  yama 

Cottons: 

By  yard 

Atvalae 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

TiBtL  herrings 

Hardware  and  cutlery. . 
Jnte manufactures  ..' — 

Linen  yam 

Linois: 

Bj  yard 

At  value 

llachinery: 

Steam-engines 

All  other  sorts 

Manure 


Ifetals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not.. 

Copper  

8unr.  refined 

Tdi»raphic  wire 

WooMo  and  worsted  yams. 
Woolens: 

By  yard 

AtTalue 

All  other  articles 


$141,  000 

88.000 

1,  511, 000 

714.000 

758,000 
180, 000 

39.000 
238,000 
116,000 
129,000 

49,000 

153,  000 
63,000 

39,000 
105.000 
111,  000 

906,000 
67,000 

853,000 
15, 000 

151,000 

472, 000 

44,000 

1,  088,  000 


Total  British 


FOBEIUN  AND  COLONIAL  000D8. 


BscoD  and  hams 
Batter 


Coeoa 

Cofllee , 

Com,  maise  (Indian  com) . . 

Drop t    

ByeiBiE  and  tanning  staffs 

ypsit,  >aisins 

Ooaoo 

Hides,  untann<^d  

Lard 


8,  005,  000 


Metstf.  copper  wrought  and  not. 

Xuts 

Bice 

Saeo 

Seedd 


Spices 

So<rar,  refined  and  not 

Tea 

Win# 

AU  other  articles 


67.000 
34.000 
52,000 

350, 000 

2.000 

34,000 

20,000 

33.000 

44.000 

3,000 

30,  000 

10.000 

68,000 

1,000 

34,000 

62,000 

59,  000 

185.  000 

195.  000 
15,000 

349.  000 


Total  foreign  goods '    1,637,000 


$161,  000 

44,000 

1,  709, 000 

802,000 

870,000 
227,000 

88.000 
164,000 
150,000 
175,  000 

39,  000 

156,000 
61,000 

44,000 
144, 000 
120,000 

942,000 

47,000 

1, 040, 000 

135,000 

229,000 

603,000 

54,000 

1, 273, 000 


9,  227, 000 


52,000 
44.000 
41,000 
486,000 
67,000 
25.000 
30,000 
73,000 


4.000 

44.000 

5,000 

34,  000 

5,000 

44,000 

20,000 

58,000 

404,000 

268.000 

20,000 

454,  000 


2. 178,  000 


Grand  total.  British  and  foreignj '    9,642,000       11,405,000 


Imports  into  France  from  Den  mark  j  1880. 


Articles. 


Cereals   

Baw  hides 

Lamber 

Cattle  and  hordes 

Cod  and  mackt<ral  fish  roe 
Other  articles 

Total 


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$270.  000 

$267.  000 

98,  000 

97.000 

19,  000 

19,000 

13.000 

13,000 

6,000 

6,000 

66.000 

63,  000 

472,  000 


465.  000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Denmark,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Wines 

Raw  hides 

Bilk  manufactaren 

Brandy,  fruit,  and  liquors 
Machines  and  machinery  . 

Tools  and  hardware   

Fish  preserved  in  oil    . . . . 
Annotto  dye  (prepared)  . . 

Exotic  gums,  pure 

Dye-wood  extracts 

Table  fruit 

Seed 

Oleaginous  fruit 

Other  articles 


$341.0(Ni 
139,000 
61.000 
61,000 
40.000 
40,000 
36,000 
29,000 
20,000 
19,000 
19,000 
16,000 
12,000 
471,000 


$349. 00» 

137,000 

Cl.OOt 

61,000 

4,000 

16,000 

36,000 

29.000 

20,000 

19.000 

f9,000 

16.000 

12.000 

429,000 


Total 


1,  304, 000 


1,208.000 


TRADE  BETWEEN  DENMARK  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Oomparatively  speaking,  there  is  no  other  country  which  shows  sach 
satisfactory  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  as  Denmark. 
Our  exports  thither  are  nearly  twice  as  much  as  our  exports  to  both 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  continuously  steady  increase  of  our  exports 
to  Denmark  is  remarkable,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  no 
special  efforts — save  those  made  by  our  consul  at  Copenhagen — ^have 
been  made  in  connection  therewith. 

In  1879  our  domestic  exports  to  Denmark  amounted  to  $2,284,000,  in 
1880  to  $3,471,000,  and  in  1881  to  $5,450,000.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  showing  a  trade  which  forces  itself  upon  Denmark,  for  our  imports 
from  that  country  are  merely  nominal,  although  increasing  'relatively 
to  the  increase  in  our  exports  to  Denmark,  viz,  in  1879  we  imported 
from  Denmark  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $21 ,400,  in  1880  to  the  value 
of  $180,000,  and  in  1881  to  the  value  of  $402,000.  Our  entire  trade 
with  Denmark,  as  is  also  the  case  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  carried 
on  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Indian  corn  constitutes  our  principal  export  to  Denmark,  the  ex- 
port thereof  in  1881  amounting  to  4,772,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,610,000, 
against  1,136,000  bushels,  valued  at  $541,000,  in  1879.  The  principal  ex- 
X>ort6,  outside  of  Indian  corn,  were  wheat,  $674,000;  kerosene,  $1,465,000 ; 
bacon,  $438,000;  beef,  butter,  cotton  manufactures;  lard,  $963,000; 
meats  preserved,  pork,  clover-seed,  iron  ware,  medicines,  sewing-ma- 
chines, and  small  lots  of  various  manufactures  supplying  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build  up  a  large  and  profitable  trade. 

The  principal  imports  Arom  Denmark  are  hides  and  skins,  paper  mate- 
rial, and  small  lots  of  various  articles  which  enter  into  general  trade. 
This  question  of  return  trade  from  Denmark,  also  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  will  have  much  to  do  in  regulating  the  volume  of  our  exports 
thither,  but  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  when  we  use  the  nec- 
essary means  to  enlarge  the  sales  of  our  products  and  manufactures  in 
Denmark,  this  question  of  return  trade  will  be  solved. 


Alili  SCANDINAVIA. 


The  provincialism  of  American  trade  relations  is  peculiarly  ernpha* 
sized  in  Scandinavia — a  provincialism  seen  in  all  nations  in  their  first 
efforts,  after  supplying  their  home  wants,  to  gain  foreign  markets. 
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In  oar  awakeDing  eagerness  to  press  our  products  and  manufactures 
abroad  we  turn  to  Africa  and  Asia,  as  we  wisely  should  do,  but  we  over- 
look such  homogeneous  peoples  as  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway  and 
Denmark,  and  permit  our  products  and  manufactures  to  reach  them 
throogh  foreign  merchants  and  foreign  ship-owners.  In  the  past,  owing 
to  oar  limited  export  resources — limited  in  articles  more  than  in  quan- 
tity— ^this  might  have  been  excusable,  but  now  that  we  are  attaining 
that  stage  in  commercial  development  where  our  productive  powers 
mast  seek  relief  in  large  exports,  such  countries  and  people  as  those  of 
Scandinavia  should  be  dealt  with  directly.  The  large  and  intelligent 
industrial  communities  of  Scandinavians,  which  are  helping  to  develop 
our  agricultural  and  industrial  resources,  have  done  much  to  prepare 
their  fatherlands  to  receive  commercial  overtures  from  the  United 
States  in  a  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  here 
and  in  Scandinavia  should  lead  to  larger  and  more  direct  intercourse. 

Without  any  effort  whatever — ^by  merely  allowi  ng  trade  to  drift  thither — 
we  now  sell  direct  to  Scandinavia  products  to  the  value  of  $8,855,000, 
and  indirectly  to  the  value  of,  say,  $3,500,000,  a  total  of  $12,355,000, 
baying  in  return  about  $1,500,000  annually. 

It  is  probable  that  this  trade  can  be  largely  increased. 

The  difference  in  British  and  American  trade  with  Scandinavia  will 
be  at  once  apparent  from  the  following  leading  manufactured  articles 
of  exx>ort  thither : 

Statement  tkowi^g  ihe  value  of  principal  manufactures  exported  to  Swedeny  Norway,  and 

Denmark. 


Principal  articles. 


Cotton  maovfactiirea 

Kecala,  wronglit  and  anwroaght 


Woolen  goods  and  jam 

Amarel  and  baberaaahery 

litnea  goods 

lactben  and  china  wmre. . . 


From  Groat  '     From  the 
Britain,      i  United  Statea. 


$4,264,000  1  $10,200 

3, 158, 000  4,  701 


JLeatbcr,  and  manaCactorea  of 

Painia  and  colors 

Hnrdvare  and  cutlery 


Alkali 

Cbwnlfial  prodncta  and  preparations 


088,000 

2, 190, 000 

209,000 

426,000 

63,000 
196,000 

04,000 


5,489 

ioo 


8,062 
169 
472, 000  I  1, 124 

1, 040. 0(K) 


410,000 

258, 000  1  1. 012 


Total  principal  manofiBCtares i      13,487,000  I  31,8r7 


FOBEION  COmniEBCE  OF  OEBMANIT. 

According  to  official  returns^  as  given  by  Consul-Oeneral  Brewer^  of 
Berlin,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  German  Zollverein  was  as  follows 
duriDg  the  year  1880:   General  imi>orts,  $1,057,997,000;  special  im- 

Jorts,  $e83,677J0OO5  general  exports,  $1,091,836,000;  special  exports, 
787,439,000.  The  difference  between  the  general  and  special  imports 
and  exports  represents  the  transit  trade,  or  in  other  words  the  special 
iiDports  were  those  entered  for  consumption  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
special  exports  represent  the  export  of  German  produce  and  manu- 
future.  The  foregoing  returns  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  comprise 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Labeck,  save  soch  imports  and  exports  as  enter  into  and  clear  from  the 
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Zollverein  tbroagh  those  cities.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  entering 
at  and  clearing  from  the  free  cities  independently  of  the  Zollverein  can- 
not very  well  be  ascertained. 

According  to  Consul-General  Brewer's  interesting  report,  the  follow- 
ing classifications  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Germany : 

Imports  and  exporU  of  the  German  Zollverein,  1880. 


Classliioation. 


Imports. 


Ad  Imals 

Food  and  other  articles  of  eonsnmptioii  . . 

Seeds  and  plants,  not  for  food 

Manares  and  waste  materialB 

Fnel 

Baw  materials  and  products  of  chemical 
industry 

Baw  materials  and  manullMinres  of  stone 
and  clay  industry 

Baw  materials  and  manufkotures  of  metal 
industry 

Baw  materials  and  manniltctnree  of  wood- 
cutting and  platting  industry 

Baw  materials  and  manufiMtures  of  paper 
industry 

Baw  materialsandmanufSacturesof  leather 
and  far  industry 

Baw  materials  ana  manufactures  of  text-  I 
ile  and  felt  industry , 

Baw  materials  and  manufactures  of  caout- 
chouc and  wax  industry 

Bailwa^  vehicles  upholstered,  carriages 
and  furniture , 

Haohiues,  engines,  instruments,  and  ap- 
paratus  

Fancy  goods 

Objects  of  lit«rature  and  fine  art 

Miscellaneoas 


Total 


General. 


$52. 782. 000 

328,330.000 

10, 371, 000 

16, 128, 000 

7, 408, 000 

106. 106, 000 

15, 239, 000 

48,173,000 

38,  646. 000 

5,  040, 000 

62,668,000 

332, 770, 000 

6, 577, 000 

587,000 

16.445,000 

6.764,000 

4,996,000 

4,000 


1. 067, 997, 000 


Exports. 


$39,686,000 

182, 454. 000 

17, 188, 000 

15, 476, 000 

7,268,000 

81, 942, 000 

9, 625, 000 

35, 187, 000 

26,483,000 

2,544,000 

38, 400,000 

208,501,000 

5, 034, 000 

178,000 

7, 785, 000 

2,  214, 000 

3,766,000 

2,000 


683, 677, 000 


Greneral. 


$46,689,000 
251,163,000  I 
0,821,000  I 
5,888,000 
13,783,000  I 

118, 468, 000 

32, 701, 000 

07, 821. 000 

81. 484, 000 

16, 109, 000 

57,953,000  ' 

846,784,000 

5,671,000  1 

1,  712, 000 

29, 916, 000  I 
18,071,000 
10,238,000  , 
12,000  I 


Special. 


$82,603,000 

122,085,000 

7.464,000 

5.231,000 

13,599,000 

95,764.000 

27,005y000 

83.364,000 

21, 874, 000 

13,614,000 

43,682,000 

222,184,000 

4,078,000 

1,296,000 

21, 112, 000 

13,608,000 

8,892,000 

9,000 


1, 091, 836, 000  i      737, 430, 000 


In  the  absence  of  German  returns  showing  the  distribation  of  the 
foregoing  trade,  the  following  statement  has  been  prepared  from  the 
trade  returns  of  the  principal  countries  holding  commercial  relations 
with  Germany — the  estimated  increase  and  decrease  in  the  value  of  ex- 
ports to  and  imports  from  Germany  being  added  and  deducted. 

8t€it0ment  showing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Germamy  during  the  year  1880. 


From  and  to— 


Bnssia 

Great  Britain 

Fiance  

Belgium    

TTnitodSUtee 

Holland  

Itoly 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

All  other  countries . 


Imports  into 
Germany. 


$180,612,000 

153, 012, 000 

82,736,000 

68,712,000 

60, 970,  000 

42,488,000 

16,128,000 

15, 000, 000 

3,886,000 

3.752,000 

482, 701, 000 


Total 1,059,997,000 


Bxports  from  i 
Germany.      { 


Total  trad*. 


♦IM, 
110, 
118, 

58, 
62, 
52. 
15, 
18, 
12, 
». 


786,000 
866.000 
067,000 
660,000 
211,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
600,000 
857,000 


I 


268, 

im; 

127, 

118, 

M, 

31, 

38, 

15, 

13. 
967, 


898,000 

877.000 
008,060 
372,000 
181,000 
488.000 
128,000 
000,000 
886,000 
252,000 
058, 


1, 001, 886. 000  !   2, 151, 888. 000 
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The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  German}^ : 

ImporU  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Germany. 


Articles. 


Aumida,  liTing  : 

Oxen  and  bolls 

Cova  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Swine 

Hones 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beads  of  glass 

Beef: 

Baited 

Freeh 

Beer,  gpruee 

Bones,  exoept  whale-fins. 

Books 

Bristies 


Bntter 

Buttons  and  stads 

Caontcfaoae,  maaafaotared 
Cheese 


Chcaiieal  manafaetoree  and  products. 

Chiaa  and  earthen  ware 

Cam: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Osto.. 

Kje 

Pease  and  beans 

Wheat  meal  and  flour 

Cottons: 


P™g» 


Yam 

Kaaafaetured  ... 


EgCB... 

Embroil 


Embroidery. 
Feathers  for  beds 

Flax 

Fmit  rsw 

Glass: 

Fllat 

Maaofaetured 

Hair,  cow.  ox,  bull,  or  elk 

Hemp. ............... ............ 

Hides: 

Not  dressed 

Tanned,  curried,  and  dressed 

Hops 

Lard 

Leather  leloTes. 

Hanoie 

Hoaical  instnunents 

00  seed 

Ofleahs 

Fsinter's  odors  and  pigments 

Psper  and  pasteboard 


Plaasbage 
Potk: 
Salted. 


Prints  and  eograTings 

Baga,  and  other  material  for  paper. 


Clorer  and  grass. 


I^ves  and  lentCU 

Other  sorts  -.. 

Skins  and  fan  (an) 

Spirits: 

Jlet  sweetened. .......... 

Sweetened  and  perfbmed. 


1879. 


Befised  aad  candy 
Unrefined 


$2, 448. 000 

102, 000 

4, 978, 000 

10,000 

808,000 

4, 646, 000 

25,000 

6,000 

6,000 

50,000 

28,000 

217,000 

423,000 

2, 866, 000 

59,000 

282,000 

25,000 

928,000 

355,000 


1880. 


$2, 618, 000 

39,000 

4,027.000 

323,000 

172, 000 

5, 402, 000 

34,000 

7,000 

2,000 

■  66,000 

59.000 

59,000 

593,000 

3, 085. 000 

68,000 

297,000 

39.000 

2.169,000 

399,000 


9,  535,  000 

4, 622, 000 

8,559,000 

5,334,000 

476,000 

229,000 

170. 000 

64,000 

753, 000 

481,000 

3,  706, 000 

4, 148, 000 

64,000 

89,000 

1,521.000 

2,128,000 

311.000 

418,000 

263,000 

258,000 

2,050.000 

1, 856,  OOO 

10.000 

25,000 

132,000 

268,000 

442,000 

758.000 

687.000 

321, 000 

229,000 

258,000 

1,448,000 

1, 404, 000 

25,000 

59,000 

972,000 

1, 436, 000 

408,000 

646,000 

1, 482, 000 

1,561,000 

1, 155, 000 

1, 210, 000 

49,000 

91,000 

42,000 

198,000 

544,000 

525,000 

562,000 

841,000 

1,628,000 

1,817,000 

12,000 

10.000 

843,000 

907,000 

1,043,000 

1,297,000 

340.000 

156,000 

77,000 

195,000 

219,000 

238,000 

3,000 

14,000 

7,830,000 

8,886,000 

40,000 

66,000 

405,000 

962,000 

1, 181, 000 

982,000 

852,000 

650,000 

170,000 

185,000 

180,000 

237,000 

381,000 

243,000 

248,000 

651,000 

370,000 

190,000 

29,000 

48,000 

276,000 

1, 652. 000 

3,  671, 000 

22,970,000 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Oermany — Continued. 


Articles. 


Tobaoco,  nnmanafkctared  — 

Toys 

Wine 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn 

Sawed  and  split 

Staves 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolen: 

Manufac  tares 

Bags 

Tarns,  for  fancy  purposes 

Tarns,  for  weaving 

Yeast,  dried 

Zinc: 

Grade 

Hanofkotares 

All  otlier  articles 

Total 


1879. 


1890. 


$122,000 
418,000 
229,000 

2,528.000 
787.000 
003,000 

1,273,000 

1, 312, 000 
855,000 
671,000 
428,000 
739,000 

1. 525, 000 

407,000 

10,963.000 


$151,000 
515,000 
311.000 

3,651,000 
875.000 
866,000 

1.943,000 

2,118,000 

1, 336. 000 

447.000 

695.000 

748,000 

700.000 

420.000 

12.564.000 


107,000,000    118.965.000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Chrmany, 


BBiTUH  GOODS. 


AlkaU 


Apparel  and  haberdashery. 


Bags  and  sacks,  emp^. . .'. . 
Gaoatohouo,  manaftMStares. 


Cement 

Chemical  products  and  preparations. 

Coal,  cinders,  andftiel 

Cotton  yams 

Cotton: 

By  the  yard 

Byvalne 

Drags  and  prepantiona 

Saruien  and  China  ware 

Fish,  herrings 

Hvdwaie  and  cutlery 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Implements,  and  tools  of  indastry ... 

Jats  mannfaotares 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Unenyam 

Linens: 

By  the  yard 

Byvalae 

Machinery: 

Steam-engines 

All  other  sorts 

Manure 


Hetals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not . . .. 

Copper,  wrought  and  not.. 

Leao,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Tin,  unwTought 

OUseed 


Silk: 

Thrown,  twist,  and  yam. 

Ifannflmtares 

Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts 

"Stone,  slate 

Sugar: 

Befined 

Molasses 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs 

Woolen  and  worsted  yams  . . 
Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  valoe 

All  other  articles 


Total  British 90,857,000 


$1,192,000 

78,000 

284,000 

1,719,000 

608,000 

117,000 

1,807,000 

8,768,000 

8,942,000 

4,678,000 

3,808,000 

88,000 

161,000 

4,061.000 

797,000 

258,000 

57,000 

8,085,000 

2,196,000 

1,208,000 

1,443,000 
578,000 

1,132,000 
3,464,000  ; 
2,467,000  I 

4,974,000  ' 

1,268,000  , 

88,000  , 

243,000  < 

2,210,000  I 

840,000  i 
1,656,000  ! 
2,018.000  , 

719, 000  • 

146,000 
117,000 
928.000  ' 
8,855,000 

9.088,000 

816,000 

9, 375, 000 


$1,264,000 

102,000 

156.000 

1,378.000 

586,000 

81.000 

009. 000 

5.219,000 

8.126.000 

3,784,000 

2,738.000 

88,000 

185.000 

5,385.000 

874.000 

175,000 

64,000 

2,196^000 

1.416,000 

986,000 

980,000 

476,000 

1.101,000 

4,005.000 

2, 335;  000 

5.559.000 

1«  434, 000 

88.000 

151,000 

2.217.000 

874.000 

578.000 

1,296.000 

514,000 

222,000 

180.000 

1,158.000 

7,822,000 

6,275,000 

685.000 

9,715,000 

82.348L000 
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ErparU  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Germany — Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  000D8. 


Bark,  Pemvian 

Caoatchouc 

Coooa 


Coffee 

CotUm,  raw. 


Dyeing  and  tanning  atiiffs : 

Cochineal    

Catch  and  gambler 

Indigo 

Featben^  ornamental 

Pniit: 

Almonds 

Oran^^eaand  lemons 

Baismii 

Gam: 

Lac  seed,  shell,  and  dye 

Another 

Hides: 

Fntanned 

Tanned,  undressed,  and  dressed 
Jut** 


Lird 

HetaU: 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Tin.  in  blocka.  ingots 

Xnts  and  kernels  for  oil 

Oil: 

Cocoannt 

OiiTe 


Pahn 

Chemical,  essential,  and  perfamed 

QaiekaUTer 

JUce,  not  in  husk 

Silk,  raw 

SUbs  and  ftira : 

G«»t 

SSieep 

Uaennmerated 

All  other 

8pie««: 

Cinnamon 

Ginger 

Pepper 

Fnen  omerated 

^trits,mm 


Teeth,  elephants*,  and  sea-cow. 
Tobacco: 

Unmanufiactared 

Hanafactnred 

Wine 

Wool  sheep's  and  lambs' 

All  other  articlea 


Total  foreign  goods 


1224,000 

962,000 

292,000 

7, 076,  000 

4,484,000 

321,000 

186,000 

154,000 

2,  084,  OUO 

30, 000 

185,  000 

107,  000 

25, 000 

340,000 
238t  000 

2,  827.  000 
753,  000 
805.  000 
217,  000 

986,  000 

01,000 

608,  000 

447,  000 
214, 000 
253,000 
107, 000 
82,000 
243, 000 
102,  000 

996,000 

323,  000 

568,000 

20,000 


1880. 


133,000 

175,000 

107,000 

16, 721, 000 

3, 808,  000 


53, 616, 000 


Grand  total,  British  and  foreign <    143,978,000 


$496,000 
1,  297,  OOO 

413,000 
6.  29:^  000 
5,  664,  000 

491,000 

::29,00O 

2H2.  000 

1,  749.  OOO 

88,000 

227,  OOO 

175,  000 

44.000 

2f»7,  UOO 
25b,  000 

3,  *25;{.  OOO 
324,  000 
914,  000 
2b2.  000 

1,  234,  COO 

199,  (iOO 

1,  045.  OOO 

408,  OOO 
8:J,  000 

3rj(i,  UOO 

13 J,  OOO 
83,  000 

385,  OOO 
88,000 

933,  000 

164,  000 

1, 344,  000 

49,000 


108, 000 

117, 000 

74,000 

40,000 

292,000 

204,000 

423,000 

515,  OOO 

340,000 

306,  000 

5,  037,  000 

6, 771, 000 

423,000 

640,  000 

88,  OOO 

170,  000 

]  1.5,  000 

13, 378,  000 

6,  005,  000 


58,  864,  000 


141,  212,  000 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  Germany  daring  the  year  1880  shows,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1879,  an  increase  in  imports  of  $11,365,000,  but  a  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  $2,761,000.  In  regard  to  the  exports  to  Germany  it  is  notice- 
able that  while  foreign  goo&  show  an  increase  of  $5,248,000,  British 
goods  show  a  decrease  of  $8,009,000,  as  compared  with  the  year  1879. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Ger- 
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many  duriug  the  year  1880,  as  compared  with  the  precediug  year,  are 
sliown  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 


$189, 000 
'764.606 


136. 000 
338, 000 


Live  animals :  Sheep  asd  horses 

Bacon  and  hams 

Butter 

Cereals :  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  floar 

Cotton  yarn  and  mannfactures .' 

£gf!8 

f^eathers 

riax 

Fruit,  raw 

Hemp 

H  ops 

Hides,  dressed  and  undressed    

Leather  gloves 

Musical  iDBtruments 

Oil  seed  

Paper  and  pasteboaixt 

Paper  material 

S(M*ds:  Grass,  clover,  and  flax 

Skins  and  furs 

Spirits 

Sugar,  principally  unrefined i  10, 775, 000 

Woodand  timber 1,175,000 

Wool: 

Kaw 

Manufactures 

Shoddy,  rags 

Zinc 


Increase.   .  Decrease. 


$1, 387,  OM 
760.  OM 


8,049.000 

""ii4,'ooo 


464,000 
238,000 
317,000 
156,000 
281,000 
189,000 
254.000 
457,000 


403,000 


316,000 


462.  (KM 
175,' boo 


670,000 
806,000 
481,000 


ROO.OOO 


Total  principal  articles 18,  033,  000  i    12, 169. 000 


The  further  decrease  occurred  in  books,  maize,  glassware,  manures, 
])araffiue,  swine,  pease,  drugs,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  i)rincipal  decrease  occurred  in  cereals,  while 
a  general  healthy  increase  in  manufactures  took  place — the  increase  in 
unrefined  sugar  (beet  sugar  most  likely)  being  very  remarkable. 

The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  Ger  iiany  dur- 
ing the  year  1880,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  of  exports, 
Hmounted  to  $82,348,000,  a  decrease  of  $8,000,000.  This  decrease  oc- 
curred principally  in  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  $2,785,000;  woolen 
yarns  and  manufactures,  $1,000,000;  bags  and  sacks,  chemicals  and 
chemical  products,  hats  and  caps,  jute  manufactures,  leather  and  leather 
goods,  linens,  skins  and  furs.  In  connection  herewith,  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  textiles  imported  from 
Germany  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1880  show  an  increase  of 
$700,000,  the  woolen  manufactures  an  increase  of  $800,000,  and  the 
chemicals  and  chemical  products  an  increase  of  $400,000,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  positive  check  were  given  by  the  German  tariff  to  sonoie  of 
the  leading  articles  of  British  exports  to  Germany. 

The  exports  of  foreign  products  and  manufactures  to  Germany  dur- 
ing the  year  1880  amounted  to  $58,864,000,  an  increase  of  $5,248,000  on 
the  preceding  year.  This  increase  occurred  principally  in  raw  cotton, 
drugs,  hides  untauned,  jute,  copper,  tea,  skins,  &c. 

Since  the  year  1877  the  expoits  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
to  Germany  have  decreased  to  the  amount  of  $15,250,000,  while  the  ex- 
ports of  foreign  goods  have  increased  to  the  amount  of  i]  1.950,000. 
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Imports  into  France  from  Germany ,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ini- 
porta. 


"I 


Cattle 

Cotton  manafactnre* 

Liunber 

Wool  manalkctnres 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Raw  lii<lea  and  skins 

Coal  and  eoke 

Silk  manofarctares 

Thread   , 

Ifaehinea  and  machinery 

Beer. , 

Bnndy,  apirita,  and  iiqnon 

Books  ana  stationery 

Pottery,  glaaa,  and  crystal 

Ceroala 

Wo^il 

Iron,  steei,  and  cast  iron 

Hides,  dreaaed 

Cbeaical  prodncta 

Toob  and  nard  ware 

Silk,  anmannfartnred 

Horses  .... 

desffteoas  seeds 

Sanar,  nnreflned 

Anilintf  prodaeta 

Ores , 

Vei^etaUea,  dried 

MaaolhctaTea  in  akin  and  leather 

Hesta 

Cotton,  raw 

Lead 

Simps  and  candies 

Hrrreryand  buttons 

Carnagea 

Cheese 

Bops 

Tots 

Zi£e 

Bristles 

Stareh 

Feeolas 

Manvre 

Straw  bata 

Table  fniita 

Flax 

8eeda 

Forace 

Bnilding  materials 

Copper 

Tsfciftables,  ftvah 

Ooching  aad  vndeitdothing  sewn 

Colero  

Bttmaen 

Mate  and  matting 

BcdlbrtHm 

Feh  mannfiietnrea 

Coriosnotin  commerce 

Bartha  and  stones 

Featbers,  ornamental 

Maaafactnrea  of  wood 

Bags 

FMi     

AB  oilier  art  teles 

Total 


$11,197. 

7. 147, 

6.927. 

6.049, 

4,641. 

4, 146, 

4, 129. 

4. 016, 

3, 359. 

2.953. 

2,678, 

2,455, 

2, 212. 

1,828. 

1.754, 

1.689. 

1.665, 

1.639. 

1. 613, 

1.545. 

1,396, 

1.368, 

1, 308, 

1, 195, 

1, 170. 

1,096, 

932, 

870, 

854, 

802. 

772, 

734, 

728, 

675, 

667. 

634. 

631, 

612. 

692. 

674, 

673, 

668, 

667, 

62a 

624, 

620, 

478, 

460, 

465. 

405, 

364, 

862, 

836. 

886, 

315, 

286, 

283, 

279. 

263. 

247, 

2:^9, 

231, 

220, 

6.977, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$11,197,000 
4,054,000 
6, 803, 000 
2,134,000 
164,000 
4,113,000 
4, 114, 000 
2,026,000 
8, 107, 000 
2,702,000 
2,644.000 
2.116.000 
2,041.000 
1,283,000 
1,630,000 
1,668,000 
604.000 
799.000 
1,412.000 
1,343,000 
1, 171, 000 
1.368,000 
1, 305, 000 
1, 131,  000 
812,000 
I  1.  096. 000 
931,000 
394,  000 
!  842, 000 
I  783. 000 
I  772,000 
734,000 
351,000 
490,000 
646.000 
608,000 
531, 000 
612,000 
526,000 
565,000 
671,000 
471.000 
«r7,000 
602.000 
628.000 
620.000 
478,000 
460,000 
458,000 
403,000 
849,000 
179,000 
280.000 
292.000 
301,000 
284,000 
251.000 
271,000 
263,000 
246,000 
211,000 
226,(00 
219,000 
4,068,000 


105. 958, 000 


84.668,000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Germany,  1880. 


Articles. 


Cotton 

Wines 

Woo]  inanafactares 

Silk  nnmanufaotured 

Silk  manafactures 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Hides  and  skins  undressed 
Cereals 


Wool 

Tools  and  hardware 
Chemical  prodacts. . 

Hides,  dressed 

Cereals 


Books  and  stationery 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Dye  extract* 

Clothing  and  underclothing  sewn 

Modes  and  artiflcial  flowers 

Thread 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Jewelry  imitation 

Earths* and  stones  (for  mannfactures) 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Machines  and  machinery 

Small  articles ;  Parisian  manufactures 

Coffee 

Cotton  manufactures 

Cattle k 

Toys : 

Instruments,  musical,  optical,  and  surgical. 

Oils,  fixedflpore 

Lumber 

Vanilla 

Saffi'on 

Oleaginous 

Seed 


Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Potte^,  glass,  and  crystal 

Table  fruit 

MeatH 

Tan  bark 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Grease 

Horns 

CoPP^^ 

Horses 

Clocks  and  watches 

Indigo     

Mineral  ores 

Colors 

Cheese 

Cork,  manufactured 

Truffles 

Iron  and  steel 

Building  materials 

Ctirios  not  in  commerce 

Sugar,  relined 

Millstones 

Oil  cake 

Manufactures  of  fl.ax  and  hemp. 

Mats  and  matting 

Butter 

Other  articles 


Total 


General  ex- 

Special ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

$8,493,000 

$7,995,000 

4, 749, 000 

4.  57»»,  000 

4, 163.  OOO 

4. 093,  000 

4,  003.  000 

3, 92.'>,  OOO 

8,  753. 000 

3.738,000 

3, 442, 000 

3,  531, 000 

3,  231,  000 

3, 170, 000 

3,  001. 000 

2,93l.(K)0 

2,  602, 000 

2. 595.  000 

2,240,000 

1.  616, 000 

1, 750,  000 

1.492.  OOO 

1, 489. 000 

1,451.000 

1, 477, 000 

772,000 

1,  243,  000 

1.237.000 

1,204,000 

1,  077, 000 

1, 159, 000 

1,139,000 

1. 048,  000 

1. 003,  000 

1,  012, 000 

1,012.000 

958,000 

940,000 

900,000 

894.000 

860,000 

858.000 

857,000 

857,000 

815,  000 

815,000 

802,000 

639,000 

749,  000 

749,000 

704,000 

703,000 

665.000 

059,000 

650.000 

645,000 

636,000 

610,000 

608.000 

585,000 

252,000 

511,000 

432,000 

484, 000 

3,000 

466,000 

304.000 

498,000 

436,000 

426.000 

424,000 

415, 000 

413.000 

414, 000 

408,000 

406.000 

343.000 

402,000 

399,000 

388.000 

887,009 

388.000 

376,000 

388,000 

387,000 

370,000 

370.000 

366,000 

200,000 

368,000 

349.000 

337,000 

241.000 

307,000 

293.(00 

294,000 

294,000 

289.000 

282,006 

271,000 

271,000 

268,000 

39,000 

264.000 

255,000 

261.000 

79.000 

262,000 

253,000 

246,000 

243,000 

243,000 

243.000 

238,000 

238,000 

233,000 

245,000 

231,000 

222,000 

220,000 

43.000 

209,000 

209,000 

5.  965,  000 

5, 440,  000 

76. 336. 000 

70,048,000 

TRAPE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GERMANY. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1881,  according  to  our  official  customs  returns,wa8  as 
follows:  Imports  from  Germany  $52,899,000,  an  increase  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $778,000;  exports  to  Germany  $70,188,000,  an  increase 
of  $13,126,000  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  statements  show  the  principal  articles  and  their  value 
which  composed  the  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
during  the  last  two  years — foreign  goods  not  included  in  the  exports: 
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Imparts  into  the  United  States  from  Germany. 


Principal  articles. 


FBKK  OF  DUTY. 

ArgfiU 

Aioerican  goods  brought  back 

Cbtnnirala,  druga,  dyea,  Slc 

Far-skina,  undn^aacid 

Hair,  unmannfactured 

Hidcmand  akins  

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha 

Bagii 

l?itrate  of  soda 

All  other 


Total  frecorduty 

DUTIABLK  nCFOBTS. 


Books,  iiamphleta,  &c 

Bnstlrii 

Bottons  and  bnt-ton  materiala 
Cheniicala,  dru jra,  dyea,  &c  . . 
Clothlns 


CottoD  manulactarea: 

Plain  and  colored  piece  goods 
Hosiery,  ahirta.  and  drawers. 

Jeana,  denima,  See 

Another 


Total  cotton  goMla 


Earthen  and  china  ware  . . . 

Fancy  gooda    

Linen  mannfactnres 

Fmitft  and  nnta 

Fors  and  dreaaed  fur-akins. 

Glass  and  glaaainrare 

Hair,  and  mannfactar^  of . 


IruD  and  steel: 

PigiEon 

Bar  iron 

01<1  and  aorap  iron 

All  other  iron  and  manufactures  of 

Su>el  iiigota,  bars,  &c 

Steel  ndia 

CuUe^ 

A II  ouer  ateel  goods 


Total  iron  and  ateel 


Jewelry,  &e 

Leather 

GloTsa 

Ail  n|h«r  mannfacturea  of 

Hetaband  manufacturea  of 

lEssieal  inatnunenta 

Psiatbga,  dhromoa,  atatoary,  &« 

Painti    

Papier  mmtih€  and  maanfactarea  of . . . . 

Ptvcioos  atonea 

ProTUooa 

rNreds ........••.>•....■....•••... 

Silk  gooda 

^rawgooda 

Wat<fliea  and  wateh  movements 

"Winea    

Cabinet  ware  and  household  fainiture 
Wool: 

Baw 

CloCha  and  cassimerea 

Shawla  

T)re»a  gooda 

Hosiery 

Other  ssaciafactures 

Xinc      

All  other  dutiable  goods 


Total  dutiable. 


Grand  total,  free  and  dutiable. 


1880. 

1881. 
$38,  OGO 

Increase  and 
decrease. 

$58,000 

~$25,00O 

1,232,000 

1. 070, 000 

—162,000 

1, 408, 000 

1, 132, 000 

-276, 000 

422,000 

475,  000 

4-63,000 

146.000 

88,000 

-57,000 

630,000 

580,000 

—60,000 

112,000 

154,000 

+42,000 

1, 131, 000 

742,000 

-889,000 

101, 000 

53,000 

-48,000 

758,000 

1,756,000 

+998.000 

6,497,000 

6,  083, 000 

'     -414,000 

490,000 

667,000 

+167,000 

887.000 

746,000 

-142,000 

2, 130, 000 

1,  696, 000 

—434,  000 

856,000 

1,  068. 000 

+212,  000 

575,000 

753.000 

+178,  000 

53.000 

68,000 

+6,000 

5, 852, 000 

6,  260. 000 

+-408,000 

60,000 

27,000 

-32, 000 

3.222,000 

2, 554, 000 

-668.000 

9, 186, 000 

8. 899, 000 

—287,000 

400,000 

598,000 

-+-108,000 
-1-923,000 

1, 890, 000 

2, 813, 000 

1, 343. 000 

1, 194,  000 

-149, 000 

800,000 

319, 000 

—481,  000 

518,000 

448.000 

-78,000 

1, 776, 000 

1, 502, 000 

-274, 000 

333.000 

209,000 

-124.000 

66,000 

264.000 

+189,000 

129.000 

27,000 

-102.000 

1,426,000 

1,435,000 

+10,000 

148,000 

61.000 

-82,000 

132.000 

91.000 

-41,000 

128,000 

183.000 

+6,000 

653,000 

660,000 

-3,000 

460,000 

687,000 

+287,000 

8,125,000 

3,388,000 

+213, 000 

101,000 

112.000 

4-11,000 

688.000 

663,000 

+67,000 

1,346,000 

1. 734, 000 

-f388,000 

164,000 

222,000 

+68,000 

446,000 

452,000 

+6,000 

676,000 

1. 097, 000 

+421,000 

247, 000 

281, 000 

+34,000 

176,000 

145,000 

-30,000 

714,000 

867.000 

+-143.  OOO 

716, 000 

916,  000 

-i-200,000 

149,000 

154,000 

-f6.000 

118,000 

74,000 

-44,000 

8, 074, 000 

7, 246, 000 

—828,000 

107,000 

430.000 

4-323,000 

1. 116. 000 

1, 699,  000 

-f484,000 

234,000 

242,000 

+8,000 

220,000 

229,000 

+9,000 

96,000 

39. 000 

—56,000 

2, 081, 000 

2, 793, 000 

-f  712,  000 

120,000 

83,000 

-87,000 

760,000 

962,  000 

+202,  000 

176, 000 

331,  000 

+155,  000 

1,088,000 

600.000 

-488,000 

302, 000 

72,  000 

-230,000 

1,  535,  000 

1,  845,  000 

-190,  000 

45.  714, 000 

46, 907.  000 

+1, 193,  000 

52,  211, 000 

52.  089,  000 

+  778,000 
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J^omeaHo  escporUfrom  the  United  States  to  Germany, 


Prinoipal  artides. 


Acrionltnral  implements. 

Blieklxig: 

Boneblack,  &c 

BookB,  pamphlets,  Slo 


Bread  and  breadatnfb : 

Indian  com 

Rye 

Wheat 

Flour 

All  other 


Total  bread  and  breadstnA. 


Curiagee  and  carts 

Carriages,  railroad 

Clocks 

Copper  and  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  raw    , 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drags  and  medicines 

Dje-stafls *, 

Fancy  articles 

Avits,  dried,  green,  and  preserved 

Furs  and  fur-skins 

Qiass  and  glass  ware 

Hemp  mannfiictures 

Hides  and  skins 

India-rubber  goods 

Iron: 

Manufactures 

ICachinery 

Steel  manufactures 

Jewelry , 

Leather 

manufactures 

ICnsical  instruments , 

Boain  and  turpentine 

OUcake 

Petroleum , 

OUs,  all  other 

Paintings  and  engravings 

Paper  and  stationery 

Plated  ware 

Printing  presses  and  type 


Provisions : 

Bacon  and  hamn 

Beef,  salted  or  cured 

Butter 

Cheese 

Fish 

Laid 

Meats,  preserved  — 

<)\ Rters  

Pork 

All  other 


Total  provisions. 


Heedn,  clover 

Sewing  machines 

Spermaceti 

Spirits,  distilled  from  grain  . 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Suflrar,  candy,  and  molasses  . 

Tallow 

Tinware 

Leaf  tobacco 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Sailing  vessels 

Wearing  apparel 

Whalebone 

Wine 

Woi>d  and  manufactures  of: 

Boards,  clapboards,  See . . 

Shooks,  staves,  &c 

Logs,  masts,  spars,  Sec  . . 

Another 


1880. 

1881. 

Increase  and 
decrease. 

$901,000 

$236,000 

-$66,009 

17,000 

8,000 

-9,000 

15,000 

6,000 

-9.000 

22.000 

86,000 

+18,000 

4,082,000 

6, 741, 000 

+1, 659. 009 

207,000 

783,000 

-f  516,000 

1,887.000 

8, 616, 000 

+2, 128,  OOO 

68,000 

103,000 

+86.000 

70,000 

68,000 

«2,000 

6,874.000 

10,210.000 

+4,338,00(^ 

22,000 

25,000 

+3.  OOO 

27,000 

4,000 

-23,000 

60,000 

69,000 

+^0W> 

45.000 

29,000 

-l^ooo 

17, 720, 000 

36,616,000 

+7,886,000 

170,000 

169,000 

-1,000 

162,000 

251,000 

+89.000 

408,000 

341,000 

-67,000 

84,000 

87,000 

+3,000 

826,000 

671,000 

+246,000 

1,248,000 

983,000 

-265,000 

86,000 

82,000 

—4,009 

66,000 

75,000 

+-20,000 

61,000 

62,000 

+12,009 

68,000 

43,000 

—15,000 

210,000 

216,000 

+5,009 

870,000 

288,000 

-82,060 

36,000 

66,000 

+19.000 

29,000 

26,000 

-3,009 

981,000 

842,000 

-89,000 

101,000 

66,000 

.-36,000 

90,000 

12ri,000 

+38,000 

366,000 

359,000 

-7,000 

38,000 

59,000 

+21,000 

8,870,000 

8, 813, 000 

-57,000 

186,000 

249.000 

+108.000 

23,000 

26,000 

+3,090 

74,000 

77,000 

+3,000 

16,000 

19.000 

+4,000 

21,000 

20,000 

-1,000 

1,786,000 

3, 156. 000 

+370,000 

178,000 

140, 000 

-38.000 

664,000 

279,000 

—386,000 

46,000 

12,000 

-38.000 

72,000 

69.000 

—3,000 

6,380,000 

8, 019.  000 

+1, 639,  OOO 

890,000 

292,000 

—98.000 

23,000 

27,000 

+4,000 

79,000 

108,000 

+29,000 

10,000 

9,000 

-l.OOO 

9,627,000 

12,111,000 

+2.  042.  OOO 

841,000 

172,000 

-669,  OOO 

642,000 

523.000 

-9.000 

26,000 

27,000 

^1.000 

146.000 

120,000 

-26.000 

169,000 

102,000 

67.000 

110,000 

127.  000 

+8,000 

80,000 

89,000 

+9,00l> 

749,000 

471,000 

-278,0W> 

13,000 

6,000 

-7,  (HH> 

4,064.000 

3.430,000 

-6^.000 

80,000 

06,000 

14,000 

78,000 

43,000 

29,000 

82,000 

49.000 

33.000 

121.000 

163. 000 

-4?.  OOO 

69,000 

3,000 

-66.000 

87,000 

70.000 

-    17.  OOO 

61,000 

7K,00« 

*  Hi,  OiK* 

279,000 

309.000 

-i  ;W.  OOO 

81.000 

40,  UOII 

.X1.<)0«» 
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Domestic  exports  to  Germany— Continned. 


Principal  articles. 


1880.         , 

1881. 

Inoreiiito  and 
deci-ea.se. 

t 

1 

$87,000 
32,000 

171,000  ! 

9,000  ; 

50,000  i 

400,000  ; 

265,000  ; 

$100,000 

20,000 

102,000 

6,000 

24,000 

357,000 

200,000 

+$13, 000 

—12, 000 

-60,000 

-3,000 

-  35, 000 

-  43,  000 
-65.  000 

56,292,000  < 

1 

68,  860, 000 

+12,  568,  OOt) 

Waod  and  manafitotnres  of— Continaed. 

Hcniaabold  famiture 

Wooden  ware 

AH  other  mannfactures 

Wool  mannfActarea 

Que  mannfkctarea 

All  other  msuanfactares 

AH  other  onmaniLfoctared  articles 

Total  domestic  exports 


An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  that  in  the  imports  from 
Germany  a  decrease  occnrred  in  silk  man afactares,  cotton  manufactures, 
buttons  and  button  materials,  linens,  glass  and  glassware,  bar  iron  and 
iron  mannfactures,  and  in  miscellaneous  woolen  goods.  The  principal 
increase  took  place  in  cloths  and  cassimeres,  dress  goods  and  hosiery, 
watches,  straw  goods,  precious  stones,  musical  iustrumeuts,  gloves,  pig 
iron,  fancy  goods,  earthenware,  chemicals  and  drugs,  &c. 

Of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  an  increase  of 
$4,338,000  is  noted  in  breadstuff's,  an  increase  of  $7,896,000  in  raw  cotton, 
and  an  increase  of  $1,639,000  in  lard.  The  other  articles  showing  any 
marked  increase  are  bacon  and  hams,  drugs  and  medicines,  steel  manu- 
factnres,  musical  instruments,  oils,  pork,  household  furniture,  &c.  The 
increase  in  meats  and  lards,  when  the  tariff  difiQculties  are  considered, 
i&  remarkable,  showing  clearly  that  the  German  people  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  American  provisions  and  breadstuff's,  and  that,  even 
with  a  tariff  which  was  thought  to  be  prohibitory,  these  products  still 
force  their  way  upon  the  German  market  in  increasing  quantities. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  German  tariff  has  affected  Ameri- 
can manufactures  in  only  a  very  minor  degree.  The  exports  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  to  Germany  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to 
$7^1,000,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  only  $400,000,  and 
this  decrease  was  undoubtedly  occasioned  more  by  our  home  demand 
and  a  consequent  withdrawal  of  pressure  from  the  German  markets  than 
by  the  tariff. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  1876  the  exports  of  British 
pnidnce  and  manufactures  to  Germany  amounted  to  over  $97,000,000, 
while  the  exports  of  American  produce  thither  amounted  to  only 
$49,232,000,  and  that  in  1880  the  former  had  fallen  to  $82,348,000,  while 
the  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  had  risen  to  $69,000,000,  it 
will  at  once  become  apparent  that  our  trade  with  Germany  is  compara- 
tively in  a  satisfactory  condition. 


VOniElON  COMIIIERCE  OF  HOLLAND. 

According  to  Dutch  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Holland 
was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880 :  Imports,  $333,067,000,  a  decrease 
•f  $2,735,000  from  the  preceding  year;  exports,  $261,482,000,  a  decrease 
of  $19,230,000  from  the  preceding  year. 
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Tlie  distribution  of  this  trade,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
as  follows : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Holland  by  principal  countries. 


From  and  to— 


Imports.  Exports. 


$85,342,000 
88, 100, 000 
45,  000. 000 


Gi*eat  Britain 

Germany 

Belgium 

Dutcli  India I  22,000,000 

British  India t  10,000,000 

France 6,070.000 

Korwayand  Sweden J  3,192,000 

Russia     18.331,000 

United  States 32,687,000 

All  other  coantries '  26,848,000 


$58, 933, 000 

106,  .570. 000 

44,  774, 000 

18, 830, 000 

142,000 

4, 221, 000 

2,681,000 

3,698.000 

1, 487, 000 

22,206,000 


Total  trade 337.570,000 


Less  bullion  and  specie 


4,508,000 


263.542,000 
2,060,000 


333, 067, 000       261, 482. 000 


Total  trade. 


$144, 
IW, 
89, 
40, 
10, 
10, 
6. 
22, 
84. 
49. 


275,000 
670.000 
774.000 
830,000 
142,000 
201,000 
873,000 
029,000 
174.000 
054,000 


601, 112, 000 
6.663,000 


594, 549, 000 


For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Holland  it  should 
be  understood  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  imports  figure  again  in  the 
exports — some  of  the  latter,  it  is  true,  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of 
manipulation  before  being  exported,  but  the  greater  part  being  simply 
handled  and  reshipped.  This  gives  a  somewhat  fictitious  volume  to 
Dutch  trade  as  compared  with  the  trade  of  other  countries  whose  ex- 
ports are  divided  into  two  classes,  native  and  foreign.  The  following 
statement  showing  the  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Holland  during 
the  year  1880  illustrates  this  peculiar  phase  of  Dutch  trade,  and  shows 
how  largely  the  Dutch  merchants  rely  upon  intermediation  for  their 
profits. 

Principal  imports  and  exports  of  Holland,  1880. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Drujrs :  I  ' 

Oiiininc i    $11,396,000,      $11,589,000 

another  2  902,000  ]  1.185.000 


Total  drugs. 


Cotton  mannfactnres: 

Yam 

Manufactures 


14,797,000  ,        12,774.000 


8,839,000  ; 
4,137,000  I 


4,654,000 
6, 079, 000 


Total  yam  and  manufiEtctures 12, 976, 000 


Cotton,  raw i      11,176,000 


Grain: 

Wheat 22,729,000 

Rye I  10,930,000 

All  other,  including  flour •.!  13,060,000 


Total  grain 46,719,000 


10, 733, 000 
~7, 918, 000 


9,635.000 
5.388,000 
8,083,000 

23. 106, 000 


Iron  and  manufactures  of  iron: 

PiR  iron , 

Bar.  rod,  band,  plate,  &c 

Wire 

Kails 

All  other 


Total  iron  and  mauufactures  of 


7,880,000 
7,638,000 
6.  512, 000 
11, 600,  000 
4,  324, 000 


37,  944, 000 


7,  303.  000 
1,660,000 
5. 528, 000 
10, 280,  000 
5,  279, 000 

30,  040, 000 


Collee 


17,  080,  000 


Wool  and  manufactures  of: 

Wool,  raw 

Varn 

Manufactures 


Total  wool  and  woolen  goods. 


3.  503,  000 

4.  3r>(»,  000 
4,850,000 

12, 709,  000 


11.778,000 


3,  668.000 
2,  447,  000 
2,365,000 

8,480,000 
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Principal  imparts  and  exports  of  Holland,  1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Wood  and  timber...... .. 

Coal 

Petroleum 

Kioe  and  rioe  flonx 

Lard  and  grease  of  aU  aorta. 
Steel  and  mannfactarea  of. . . 

^w 

Refined 

&aU«r 


Total  principal  artidea. 
All  other  articlea 2 


Imports.     I     Exports. 


$8. 
12, 
4, 
11. 
10, 

7, 
18. 


484,000 
428,000 
956,000 
504,000 
941,000 
876,000 

275,000 

406,066 


Total  trade 


228,  250,  000 
104. 808. 000 


$3, 159,  009 
804.000 
2. 383,  000 
4. 182. 000 
1,003,000 
6,076,000 

1, 656. 000 
10, 610, 000 
11, 394. 000 

l46, 996,  000 
114,486,000 


333,067,000  1   261,482,000 


In  regard  to  the  exports  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  steel  manufactares 
in  the  foregoing  list  it  is  not  possible  to  definitely  state  how  much  thereof 
was  foreign  and  how  much  Batch,  although  the  presumption  is  that 
they  were  very  largely  foreign.  The  other  exports  were  undoubtedly 
foreign  with  the  exception  of  butter,  which  was  Dutch ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sugar,  which  was  refined  in  Holland,  they  underwent 
no  manipulation  whatever,  save  that  necessary  to  the  handling  for  re- 
tihipment. 

The  following  statements  show  the  particulars  of  the  British,  French, 
and  American  trade  with  Holland,  as  taken  from  the  official  returns  of 
Chose  countries : 

Imparts  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Holland. 
Articles. 


Aniraala,  liring : 

Oxen  and  bolls 

Cofraand  oalTea.... 

Shpr-p  and  lambo. . . . 

Swine  and  hogs 

Moracs 

Arms  and  ammonition.. 
Booesy  except  whalefina 
Butter 


Battima  and  sAnds 
Candlea.  stearine . 

CaoatcboQC 

Cberae 


<'lM<mieal  manafiKtnrea. 
<:iork« 


Cotifectioiieiy 

Com: 

Wbeat 

Barley 

Oats 

Peaoeand  beans, 
lot  ton: 

Raw 

Yam 

Mannflsctared . . . 
Dvestnffs,  for  tanning 


*lUi9 


Kxtract  of  bark 

Farinaeeoos  substances. 

Fish  

Flax 

Fruit 

Hair 


Hid<H,: 

"Sot  dressed 

Tanned  and  dressed 


Hops 


iron 


Bars 

Pi^r 

^tpel,  nnwronghi 
Manufactnred 


1870. 

1880. 

$154,000 

$401,000 

855.000 

802,000 

4, 134.  000 

4. 202, 000 

355,000 

156,000 

408,000 

240,000 

30,000 

78.000 

60.000 

102. 000 

16,180.000 

10, 827. 000 

1,032,000 

2,463.000 

705,000 

812.000 

68,000 

83,000 

8, 600, 000 

8,065.000 

676.000 

705,000 

452,000 

462,000 

1. 035, 000 

1, 181, 000 

34.000 

1,000 

252.000 

323,000 

287.000 

848,000 

34.000 

251,000 

1,000 

18,000 

504,000 

447,000 

3. 604, 000 

3. 726. 000 

268,000 

408.000 

384.000 

360. 000 

1,  618, 000 

2,  507,  000 

100,000 

166,000 

880,000 

1,210.000 

2,113.000 

1,268.000 

1. 170.  000 

1,  385,  000 

54,000 

102,  000 

603,000 

72P,000 

627.  000 

662,  000 

787.000 

1,150,000 

30,000 

117,  000 

03,  000 

520,  000 

117,000 

180,000 

2,  044, 000 

4,404,000 
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Imj^port^  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Holland — Continaed. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1869. 


Lead,  pig  or  sbeet 
Leather 


Madder 

Root 

Garancine 

Meat,  fresh  and  salt. 
ICasical  instniments 
Oilseed. 


Onions,  raw , 

Painters*  colors. , 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Piokles  ana  Yegetables  (in  salt) 

Plants 

Potatoes 

Eice 


Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass 

Flax  and  linseed 

All  other 

SUk: 

Raw 

Mannfactured 

Unennmerated 

Shins  and  f ars 

Spirits,  Geneva 

Sugar: 

Refined  and  candy 

Unrefined 

Tea    

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  Sec. 
Tobacco : 

Unmsnnfactnred 

Manafitotured 

Tovs 

Wine 

Wood,  sawn 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs 

Woolen : 

Mannfactnies 

Rags , 

Yarns 

Yeast,  dried 

Zinc: 

C  rude 

Manufactured 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Holland, 


$384,000 

$447,000 

326,000 

56],00<> 

59,000 

64.00» 

30,000 

5,00» 

8,000 

2,000 

1, 239, 000 

1,254.000 

768,000 

977,000 

178,000 

204.000 

617,000 

755,000 

1, 870. 000 

2. 05S,  000 

1,014,000 

1,292,000 

272,  000 

317.000 

321,000 

331.000 

729,000 

637,000 

360,000 

331,000 

136,000 

88,000 

40.000 

311.000 

622,000 

560,000 

5,000 

1,000 

10, 808, 000 

12. 828, 000 

3,983,000 

3,  505.  OOO 

467,000 

6H3,000 

209,000 

214,000 

5, 110, 000 

6,103.000 

1, 108, 000 

1,188,000 

778,000 

583,000 

826,000 

739,000 

1.292,000 

1, 1701 000 

161,000 

136,000 

1, 050, 000 

1, 698.  OOO 

1, 477, 000 

1,710,000 

883,000 

365,000 

535,000 

612.000 

7.042,000 

12, 175. 000 

894,000 

501,000 

68,000 

112,000 

1, 487, 000 

1, 555. 000 

481,000 
612,000  I 
11, 847, 000 


106. 920, 000 


744,000 

719,000 

11,335,000 


125,918.000 


Alkali  

Animals 

Apparel  and  haberdashery. 
Caoutchouc  manufactures  . 
Cement 


BUmSH  OOODB. 


Chemical  products  and  preparations. 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton,  yam 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Hardware  and  cutlery , 

Jute : 

Yam 

Mannfactare 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linen  yam 

By  yard 

At  value 

Machinery : 

Steam-engines 

All  sorts 

Metals : 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oilseed 

Silk,  thrown,  twist,  and  yam 

Skins  and  furs,  all  sort's 


488.000 

.VJo.  Oi>0 

117,000 

59.000 

326,  000 

263, 000 

302,000 

311.000 

238.000  . 

233.  UOO 

2,215,000  : 

2,  9JH.  000 

923,000  i 

1.  069, 000 

9,244.000 

8,  253,  OOO 

8,682,000  ' 

3. 454,  009 

1,040,000 

821. 000 

884,000 

404,000 

48, 000  i 

44,000 

428,000  1 

209,000 

1. 156, 000  , 

875,000 

778,000 

.j83,  000 

73,000  , 

59.000 

:     151,000 

136.000 

i     316,000  1 

564,000 

918,000  ! 

967.000 

4,  723, 000 

4. 901. 000 

>     855. 000 

1.118.000 

617, 000 

612. 000 

821,000 

185.000 

127, 000 

205. 000 
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Experts  fn>m  Great  Britain  io  Holland — Continued. 


ArtioleA. 


BBinaR  oooDB— Continned. 


Wool,  abaep  and  lambB 

Wooton  aoa  wonted  yams 
Wootona: 

By  the  yard 

^Talne 

A  U  oUier  articlea 


Total  BriUali 


1870. 

$08,000 
5, 232,  OOO 

3. 463, 000 

'     204. 000 

6.804,000 

1880. 

$200,000 
4,114,000 

3, 430,  OOO 

234,  OOO 

8,044,000 

45, 455, 000 

44. 038,  OOO 

FOREIGN  OOODB. 


Caoatehoac 

Cbamieal  manoliactiLring  producta. 
Coeoa 


Coflbe 

Cons,  wheat 
Conon,  raw 
Dm 


m 

iJycing  and  tanninx  ataffii : 

Catch  and  gambiee ..... 

Indigo 

Kwioaoeooa  aabatancea 

Guano 


Lae,  feed,  ahell,  &c . 

Another 

Hidfe: 

Notdreaaed 


Jote 

Melala: 

Copper,  wroaght  and  not. 

Xla,  inblocka 

Nataltarofl 

OQ: 

Coooonnt 

Palm 


Oplra 

wee,  not  in  hnskn  . . . 

ds: 

Flax  and  linaeed. 


Rape 

yorofl 

flnk,nw    

Skiaa  and  fan. 


Soar 

Tallow  and  stearine 
Tea 


Tohooco.  anmnnufactared 

Wine 

Woot  aberp  and  lamba 

AD  other  aittdea 


1, 472, 000 

408, 000 
49,000 

243.000 
9, 632, 000 

544,000 
2,686,000 

185,000 

306,  OQO 

1,467,000 

282,000 

44,000 

107.000 
186,000 

i 

1.336,000  I 

49. 000  i 

214, 000  I 

758,000  I 
525,000  I 
122, 000 

141.000 
1, 302, 000  ! 
88,000  I 
5,000 


243, 

297, 

234, 

59. 

156, 

166. 

224, 

661, 

778, 

102, 

146, 

1,930, 

2.430. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total  foreign 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign. 


1,181,000 

491,000 

84,000 

374, 000 

7, 374,  OOO 

1. 594,  OOO 

4, 425,  OOO 

122,000 

287,000 

1.492,000 

331.000 

54,000 

112,000 
297.000 

1,190,000 

'    73,000 

262,  OOO 

705,  OOO 
204,  000 
314,000 

24'».00O 

1,356,000 

50,  000 

15,000 

336,  OOO 

210,  000 

408,  000 

4, 472,  000 

248,  OOO 

132,  000 

112.  OOO 

9U,  000 

900,  OOO 

117,000 

170,000 

1,  278,  OOO 

3,653,000 


89,  646,  000  31, 140,  OOO 


75, 101,  000 


76,  078,  OOO 


Imports  into  France  from  Holland f  1880. 


Articles. 


Pewter 

Coffee 

Raw  bides  and  akina 

Horaea 

Batter 

Stearic  acid  in  maaa 

Braadr.  apirita,  and  liqaon 

Table  fhiita 

Wool  in  maaa 

Cattte 

Fifth 


General  Im- 
ports. 


$1. 


616,000 
821,000 
666,000 
597,000 
556,000 
515  000 
253,000 
250,000 
202,000 
183, 000 
160,000 
154,000 


General  im- 
porta. 


$1,470,000 
819, 000 
661.000 
592,000 
556.000 
504,000 
240,000 
158.000 
202.000 
183,  OOO 
160,000 
153,000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Holland — Continned. 


ArtideB. 


"Vegetables,  dried 

Cereals 

Candles 

Books  and  stationery 

Leaf  tobacco 

Tobacco,  roanafaotured 

Wool  manafactures 

Fish  oil 

Forage,  bran 

Cotton  manafactures 

2inc  (primary  smelting) 

Cotton  in  bales 

Rice 

Pecnlas,  native 

Hotbor-of -pearl  sheila 

Cnrios 

Tinegar 

Ca<'.ao  

Oh'ic  acid 

Indigo 

Cinchona  bark 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude 

Alcaline  plants 

Canes  ana  reeds 

Heat  fresh 

Stare  h 

Molasses  

Manure 

Sulphur  

Other  articles 

Total 


General  ex- 

Special ex- 

ports. 

jKirta. 

$142, 000 

$142,000 

141,000 

135,000 

129,000 

2.000 

120.000 

111,000 

126,000 

114,000 

109,000 

3,000 

108,000 

108.000 

106,000 

103.000 

105, 000 

105,000 

92,000 

7,000 

85,000 

85,000 

84,000 

84.000 

81,000 

76.000 

78,000 

76.000 

56,000 

53,000 

44,000 

43.000 

40.000 

40.000 

38,000 

32. 000 

31,000 

31.000 

27.000 

27,000 

25,000 

25,000 

24,000 

24.00() 

23,000 

23,000 

23,000 

22,000 

23,000 

22,000 

22,000 

22,0(0 

18.000 

18,000 

1,000 

13,000 

13,000 

13, 0U«) 

941,000 

640.  COO 

8,827,000 

7.  897. 000 

Exports  from  France  to  Holland,  1880. 


Wine 

Cotton,  raw        

Oils,  fixed,  pure 

Wool  manuilactures . 
<:offee 


Baw  hides 

Dye-wood  extracts. 
<Trea8e 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 
Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal.. 

Tools  and  hardware 

•Cereals 


Silk  manufactures    .. 
Books  and  stationerv . 
Fish,  preserved  in  oil 
Wool 


Clothing  and  underclothing  sewn. 

Leaf  tobacco 

Table  firults 

Oleaginous  fruits 

Marl,  &c 

Fancy  articles,  Parisian  industry. 

Thread    

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp . . . 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Oil-cake 

Salt,  refined,  white 

Honey 


Machines  and  machinery  

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. 

■Soap,  common 

Acetat**  of  copper,  crystallized 

I^icorice  juice 

Colors 


Horn,  rrude 

<Tingerbread 

Mode.'i  and  fashions . 

II ides,  tanned 

-Glyi'i'iine      

Other  articles 


$1,775, 

970, 

840, 

703, 

469, 

469. 

292, 

280, 

205, 

204. 

189. 

131. 

127, 

106, 

108, 

M, 

92, 

85, 

85, 

76. 

88, 

87, 

67. 

64, 

57. 

56, 

52, 

61, 

88, 

87, 

34, 

26, 

24, 

21. 

19. 

18, 

17, 

16, 

15, 
773, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$1,  765,  000 
652,000 
657,000 
701,000 


Total 


8,820,000 


462.000 

291,000 

280,000 

198,000 

202.000 

35^000 

131,000 

126,000 

106,000 

103,000 

94.000 

92,000 

5,000 

79.000 

73,000 

7a.  000 

37,000 

66,000 

62,000 

53.000 

56,000 

51,000 

51.000 

17,000 

37,000 

34,000 

26.000 

24,000 

20,000 

19,000 

16,000 

17.  0«0 

16,000 

IS.  000 

497,000 


7,232,000 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HOLLAND. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Holland  during  the 
fiscal  year  1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $8,813,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,374,000  on  the  preceding  year ;  exports,  $26,353,000,  an  increase  of 
t9«146,000  on  the  preceding  year.  It  will  thus  appear  that  our  exports 
to  Holland  are  more  than  treble  the  value  of  our  import;}  therefrom. 

Of  the  imports  all  but  $18,000  worth  came  in  foreign  vessels,  and  of 
the  exports  all  but  about  $300,000  worth  went  in  foreign  vessels.  Fa- 
vorable a8  our  trade  with  Holland  may  be  considered  otherwise,  it  thus 
appears  that  the  American  merchaut  marine  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  share  therein. 

The  principal  imports  from  Holland  during  the  year  1881  were  as 
follows :  Wool  manufactures,  $620,000 ;  wines,  $304,000 ;  chemicals, 
$472,000;  pig  and  scrap  iron,  $640,000;  silk  goods,  $293,000;  hides 
and  skins,  $268,000;  glass,  $250,000;  cottons,  earthenware,  fancy 
goods,  herring,  furs,  steel  rails,  paints  and  colors,  seeds,  leaf  tobacco, 
liquors,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  chemicals,  old  and  scrap  iron,  steel 
rails,  and  silk  goods,  which  show  a  decrease,  all  these  articles  show  a 
healthy  increase  in  the  imports  of  1880.  Coffee,  which  was  imported 
in  1880  to  the  value  of  $550,000,  fell  to  $11,000  in  1881,  a  decrease  to 
be  deplored,  as  in  any  efforts  of  our  trade  with  Holland  to  approach  any- 
thing like  equalizatiou,  this  article  should  contribute  materially. 

Ej^^Ufrom  the  United  States  to  Holland. 


Articles. 


1880. 


H«(ned  cattle 


1881. 


$57,000 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


$57,000 


Breed  end  breadstaflb : 

Indian  com 

Bye 


Jtye... 
wheat 


Floor 

Another. 


$684,000 

1,005,000 

+1,  271,  000 

607,000 

557,000 

—40,000 

4,020,000 

8,537,000 

-f  4,  517, 000 

175, 000 

1. 345, 000 

+1,170.000 

9,000 

• 

28,000 

+14,  000 

Total  breadetnfh ,    5,435,000     12,867,000 


Cotton,  raw 3,805,000 

rniit,dried  applee '  23,000 

Heap  mannfarfaree {  34,000 

Iron  mannflustnree 89,000 

Petraleani 1,857,000 

Roain  and  torpentine 211,000 

212,000 


tarpeni 
«oiIa.. 


+6,  972,  000 


Bee£  salted 

Laid 

Ifeata,  preserved. 
Another 


1 


662,000 

67,000 

553,000 

61,000 

12,000 


3, 724, 000 

181, 000 

60,000 

75,000 

1,856,000 

145,006 

153,  000 


556. 000  \ 
38,  000  ,  S 
48,000  I 

801,000 
68,000  I 
15,000  ; 


+  419,  000 
+  1.58,000 
+  26,000 
+36,  000 
+199,  000 
—66,000 
-  59,  000 

—69,000 

-9,000 

+248,  000 

+7,000 

+3,000 


Total  provisions 1,845,000  |    1,525,000 


-180, 000 


Spirits  of  tarpentine 

Starch 

TaUow 

Leaf  tobacco 

Wood  and  manofactares  of. 
AU  other  artiolea 


Total  domeatlc  exports. 
Toreicn  exports 


Grand  tots! 


97,000 

65,000 

336.000 

1,088,000 

209,000 

2,881,000 


45,  000 
210.  000 
441, 000 

1, 098, 000 
285, 000 

3*563,000 


— 52,  000 

+  145,000 

+  10.'),  000 

—10, 000 

+  76.  000 

+732,  000 


16,887,000 
820,000 


25,785,000 
568,000 


17, 207, 000  26, 358, 000 


+  8,889,000 
+  248,000 


+9, 146,  eoo 
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Among  the  minor  exports  to  Holland,  articles  whose  export  to  that 
country  in  any  amounts  may  be  considered  remarkable,  as  going  to 
prove  our  ability  to  compete  in  the  Dutch  market  in  these  special  man- 
ufactures,  the  following  are  noticeable :  Agricultural  implements,  brass 
manufactures,  books  and  maps,  carriages  and  carts,  clocks,  cotton  goods, 
drugs  and  medicines,  dye-stufts,  fancy  articles,  preserved  fruits  in  cans, 
gas  fixtures,  glassware,  machinery,  cutlery,  jewelry,  leather  and  manu- 
factures of,  marble  manufactures,  musical  instruments,  oils  of  various 
Aorts,  paper  and  stationery,  perfumery,  plated  ware,  printing  materials, 
scales  and  balances,  sewing-machines,  distilled  spirits,  tin  ware,  tobacco 
manufactures,  trunks  and  valises,  varnish,  furniture  and  other  wood 
manufactures,  &c.  Of  our  total  domestic  exports  to  Holland,  manu- 
factures constitute  fully  $4,000,000. 


FOREION  €OJXEJXEER€E  OF  BEIiOIUJXE. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Belgium  (imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion and  exports  of  domestic  produce)  was  as  follows,  during  the  year 
1880 :  Imports  $326,767,000,  an  increase  of  $30,210,000  on  the  preced- 
ing year ;  exports  $236,536,000,  an  increase  of  about  $5,000,000  on  the 
preceding  year. 

The  principal  increase  in  the  imports  occurred  iu  the  following  arti- 
<5le8 :  Wool,  $8,492,000 ;  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  $3,400,000 :  raw  hides,  $3,400,- 
000;  live  animals,  $2,000,000;  cotton,  $1,600,000|  tallow,  $1,400,000;  pe- 
troleum and  rosins,  $1,400,000;  wood  for  building,  $1,400,000;  cotton 
manufactures,  silk  and  silk  goods,  meats,  woolen  goods,  &c.  A  de- 
crease occurred  iu  dye-stuffs,  grain,  iron  ores  and  pig  iron,  manures  and 
oil  seed. 

In  the  exports  an  increase  is  noted  in  cotton  manufactures,  coal  and 
«oke,  glass  and  glassware,  raw  hides,  linen  and  hemp  goods,  machinery, 
pai)er,  raw  sugar,  wool  manufactures,  and  juice.  A  remarkable  de- 
crease occurred  in  the  export  of  wrought  iron,  the  other  principal 
exports  showing  a  decrease  in  linen  yarn,  grain  of  all  sorts,  and  flax. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Belgium  were  as  follows  daring 
the  year : 

Special  imports. 


Articles. 


Orain  of  all  kinds 

Wool 

Flax,  hemp,  &o 

AnimMls  of  all  kinds,  except  horses. . 

AleatBof  all  kinds 

Olea^lDonb  8e«'ds 

Wood  for  building 

Cotton,  raw    

Cotton  manufactures 

Coffee  

Dyes  and  dye-stufih 

Hides,  raw 

Horses 

Iron  ores  and  pig  iron 


164, 718. 
85,057, 
19,223. 
12,430, 
11, 175, 

8,029. 

9,940. 

8.837. 

2.093. 

8,743, 

2.004, 
11,213, 

1,158. 

4. 922, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Articles. 


Mannre 

PetTolenm  and  rosins 

Silk 

Silk  manufsotores 

Tallow 

Wine 

Wool  mannftctnres 

Metals  and  minerals,  except  Iron, 
copper,  tin,andooAl 

Total  principal  articles 

All  other  articles 

Total  imports 


ValM. 


$8, 828;  009 
7,  ill,  000 
2,819.000 
2,688.000 
6^167.000 
4,848.000 
4,685.000 

10,287,019 


242^400.^9 

84^867,009 


828;  767, 009 
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Special  exports. 


Articles. 


Arms 

Butter 

Candles 

<>>alandooke 

CoUoD  manaibctores 

Klax 

<3Us4  and  ghwBirare 

Hid«-s,  raw , 

Hones 

Iran,  wrooght,  wire,  ndla,  &o  . 
Linen  and  hemp  manafacturee 

Linea  and  hemp  yam 

Machinery'.... 

Paper  ana  paper  hangings 


Valae. 


92, 780, 000 
2,837.000 
2,856,000 

15, 826, 000 
5, 442,  000 

13, 066, 000 
9, 953, 000 
e,  140,  000 
1, 428^  000 
7, 508, 000 
8,725,000 
9,900,000 
8, 415, 000 
4, 150, 000 


Articlee. 


Rosins  and  bitnxDens 

Sfcone,  rough  and  hewn 

Sugar,  raw 

Tallow 

Wool: 

Manafactares 

Yam 

Zinc 

Total  principal  articles 
All  other  articles 

Total  exports 


Value. 


$2, 856, 006 

11, 218, 00» 

5,446,000 

4, 613, 00« 

5,385,000 

15,141,000 

5^  674, 000 


143, 954  009 
92,582,009 


286,536,009 


The  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade  among  the  principal  countries 
WHS  as  follows : 


From  and  to— 


Orosi  Britain 

Germany 

Holland 

T}nU«dStatee j      62,300,000 

^ues.a '      24,434.000 


Imports. 


$64,616,000 
49, 234, 000 
47, 2a5, 000 
45, 645, 000 


Bx]>orts. 


t^w«denand  Norway. 

Sp^a 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Brazil 

XJraffoaT 

Ar^eotine  Republic . . . 
C«iiiUDeDt  of  Asia*  . . . 

Chill  and  Peru 

AH  other 


Total  trade. 


6,  813,  000 
4, 65J,  000 
1, 370, 000 

286,  000 

3.  667,  000 

4,  343,  000 

7,  604,  000 
3, 474,  000 
1,621,000 
9,  423,  000 


$77, 056, 000 
47, 630, 000 
45, 162,  000 
20, 14;),  000 

6,  087,  000 

2.  547,  000 

1,  534,  000 

3,  860, 000 

2,  .567,  000 
6. 848,  000 
2,  567,  000 

i,  047,  000 

1,  030,  000 

773,  000 

7,  900. 000 


Total  trade. 


$141, 

96, 

92, 

74, 

50. 

26, 

8, 

«. 

3. 

6, 

6, 

4, 

8, 

5. 

2, 

17. 


672,009 
864,009 
447,009 
788,000 
287,000 
981,000 
347,  000 
.'i  1 2,  000 
037,000 
134,000 
234,  000 
343,000 
651,000 
404,000 
394,000 
332,  009 


326, 767, 000       286, 560, 000 


563, 327, 009 


*  British  India,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 


it  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  special  imports 
into  Belgium  from  the  TJDited  States  exceed  those  from  any  other  coun- 
try with  the  exception  of  France,  exceeding  those  from  Great  Britain 
more  than  $3,000,000.  In  1877  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  less  than  the  imports  from  either  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  Hol- 
land, being  then  fifth  on  the  list.  The  imports  during  that  year  were 
as  follows:  France,  $68,500,000 ;  Great  Britain,  $41,000,000:  Germany, 
$41,450,000;  Holland,  $37,963,000;  the  United  States,  $22,604,000. 
Thus,  while  the  imports  from  the  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  have  fallen  off  during  those  four  years,  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  have  increased  more  than  114  per  cent. 

Although  the  Belgian  exports  above  recorded  asshipped  to  the  United 
8tates  are  nearly  double  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  more  than 
doable  those  of  any  j-ear  previous  to  1870,  according  to  Belgian  returns, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  hold  anything  like  reasonable  equality 
when  compared  with  the  imports,  being  only  a  little  more  than  as  one 
to  eight. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  is  the  special  trade  of 
Belgium^  viz:  Imports  entered  for  consumption,  and  exports  of  Belgian 
produce  and  manufactures.  (Jf  the  general  or  transit  trade  there  are 
no  returns  available. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain^  France^  and  the  United  States  with  Belgium  as  collated  from 
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the  official  returns  of  the  three  countries.  The  fact  that  ^^foreign  goods^ 
comprise  more  than  one-half  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
Belgium,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  table  of  exports  following^ 
is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  great  increase  of  this  class  of  goods  in 
British  general  trade. 

Imparts  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium. 


Articles. 


Animals : 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Horses 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Bark  for  tanning  and  dyeing. 
Butter 


Candles : 

Stearine 

All  other  sorts 

Chemical  manufacture  and  products 
Chicors' 


China  and  earthen 

(Confectionery 

Cottons : 

Yams 

Manufactures 

Dye  stuffs 

Ei 


ware 


SS 


gs 


Flax. 

Fruit,  raw 

Glass: 

Window 

Piute 

Flint 

Manufactured 
Gold  leaf 


Hides : 

Not  dressed . 
Dressed,  &.c , 


Hoiis 

Iron  bars 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of. 
Lace 


Lead 

Leather  gloves  ... 
Linen : 

Yarns 

Manufactures 
Meat 


Musical  instruments  . . . 

oilseed 

On  ions,  raw 

Painters'  colors  

Paper  and  pasteboard.. 
Pictures,  drawings,  &o 

Platina,  wrought 

Pork,  fresh 

Potatoes 


Poultry  and  game 

Seeds,  clover,  and  grass 
Silk: 

Raw 


Woven 

Manufactures,  stuffs,  and  ribbons 
Unenumerated 

Skins  and  furs 

Stationery 

Stones  . .  * 


Sugar : 

Refined  and  candy. 

Unrefined 

Toys 


Watches 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamb;*' 
Woolen  manufa<;tures  . 

Rags.. 

Yams  for  weaving. 
Zinc: 

Crude  

Manufactures 

All  other  articles 


$195, 000 

136,000 

622,000 

156,000 

1,000,000 

753,000 
39,000 
161, 000 
326,000 
263,000 
666,000 


20, 

977, 

10, 

1,152, 

4.508, 

1,307, 

1,836, 

452, 

471. 

1.  013, 

1,013. 

423, 


1, 079, 000 
122,000 

1, 273, 000 
379,000 

2,  589, 000 
311,000 
462,000 
758,000 


1,585, 
200. 
719, 
161, 
93, 
195, 
428, 

1,069, 
365, 
224, 
224. 
340, 

1, 118, 
170, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total 


5,000 
3,000 
263.000 
753,000 
811,000 
122,000 
894.000 

693,000 
1, 647. 000 

268.000 
2, 113,  000 
1,069,000 

561,000 

865,000 
4, 610, 000 

510,000 

637,000 

5,  082.  000 

52, 128, 000 


1880. 


$112,000 

49,0u0 

399,000 

161,000 

1, 472. 600 

700,000 
44.000 
370,000 
380,000 
253,000 
646,000 

15,000 

1,093,000 

5,000 

1,433,000 

8.034,i)00 

1, 190, 000 

1,948,000 

617,000 

510,000 

1,263.000 

1,263,000 

525^000 

982,000 
175,000 
729,000 
525,000 
3,041.000 
306,000 
404,000 
889,000 

865,000 
204,000 
705,000 
122,000 
25.000 
122,000 
481.000 

1,196.000 

399,000 

180,000 

83,000 

185,000 

1,103,000 
180,000 

5.000 
12,000 
122,000 
404.000 
671.000 
64.000 
433.000 

753,000 
2,623.000 

253,000 
2,016,000 
1.492,000 

642,000 

87,000 

6, 164,  000 

^70,000 

099.000 

6,  K78.  OOO 


54, 094. 000 
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Exports  from  the  Vhited  Kingdom  info  Belgium, 

Articles.  1879.         |         1880.' 


BBITIBH  OOOD8. 

Alkali 

AniiDaU 

Apparel  And  lutberdaahcry 

Cftoutchoac  mBi>TiGMtares 

Chemical  products  and  preparations 

<'oa1s.  cincLer,  and  fuel 

Coal.  prodacti»  of  included,  naphtha,  parafBne  and  oU 

Com » 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons': 

By  the  yard • 

By  Talae 

Ihiigs  and  medicinal  prejiarations 

Pish,  oyatcrs 

Hjirdware  and  cutlery 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Jute  manufactures 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linen  yams — 

Linens: 

By  the  yard 

Bv  value 

MachmeTy : 

SteAm  engines 

Another 

Metals: 

Iran,  wTDUjfht  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

^Kl  swv     --.- ...--«....-. 

Psinters'  colors  and  materials 

SnkH: 

Thrown^  twist,  and  yam 

MannCsctares ■ 

Skiossnd  fnm,  all  sorts 

Sosar,  refined. 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs'    

An  othor,  and  floclcs  and  rag  wool 

Woolens  sod  worsted  yam 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

By  ralne 

All  other 


Total  British  goods 

VOBBION  AND  COLONIAL. 


Baoon  and  hams 

Caoutchouc 

Coffee 

Cora,  wheat 

CotUm.  raw 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs 

<rnaBO 

Hemp,  dreaaed  and  not 

Hidm: 

rndrrssed 

Dressed  

Jute 

Meat 

If  etab,  copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oil: 

Cocoaant 

Palm 

Rioe  not  in  husk 

Seed,rape 

Silk,  raw 

Skins: 

Goat  

Sheep 

Sugar,  refined  and  not 

Tallow,  atcarine 

Tohaooo  manafactures 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamhs 

Another* 


Total  foreign 

Grand  total.  British  and  foreign . 

4277 17 


$331,000  ; 

$374,000 

127.000 

214.000 

486.000  ' 

578, 000 

374,000  , 

438,  000 

683.  000 

729.000 

486,000 

588,000 

316,000 

2P8,000 

156.000 

258.000 

3.138,000 

2,  031. 000 

2,  945, 000  ' 

1,031,000 

038,000  , 

1,  177. 000 

54,000 

54,000 

107,000  1 

122,000 

180,000 

243.000 

304,000 

331.000 

.  117,000 

88,000 

462,000 

729,000 

.564,000 

520, 000 

122,000 

141.000 

73,000 

83,000 

1,32,000  ' 

166.000 

1,050,000  ' 

1.433,000 

1,861,000 

2,  720. 000 

642,000 

510, 000 

243,000 

180.000 

156,000 

166,000 

•:77,  000 

229,000 

442,000 

2.  510,  000 

lft.5,  000 

219,000 

355, 000 

370,000 

200,  000 

406,000 

122,000 

214,  000 

238,000 

438,000 

2,  541.  000 

3.153,000 

277,000 

816,000 

4, 126,  000 

5,062,900 

24.  81.^  OOO 

28,168,000 

180,000 

298,000 

54. 000 

102.000 

2,  560,  000 

2,  818. 000 

112,000 

321,000 

6,1.54,000 

8,500.000 

370,  000 

418.000 

44,000 

20,000 

316.000 

365.000 

224,000 

185.000 

102,  000  ' 

127,000 

590, 000 

816,000 

34.000 

25,000 

744,000 

506,000 

44,000 

64,000 

510.000  ' 

1,006,000 

297,000 

238,000 

486.000 

821,000 

234  000 

132,000 

1,  283,  000 

666,000 

1.56.000  1 

413.000 

117,000 

127,000 

88.000 

83.000 

93,000 

59,000 

14. 732. 000 

13, 008, 000 

3,431,000  , 

4,  038, 000 

32,955,000  1 

34,  948,  000 

67, 770,  000 

63. 116, 000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Btlgium,  1880. 


Articles. 


Coal 

Wool  Id  mass. 
Cereals 


Cattle. 

Soear.  raw 

BuTldiux  materials 

Wool  manufactures — 

Coke  —     

Thread,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Flax  *. 


Lumber 

Iron,  steel,  and  castings 
Horses 


Butter • .  . 

Chicorj  roots,  dried 

Manufacutures  of  flax  and  hemp. 

Machines'and  machinery 

Zinc 


Cotton  thread 

Cotton  manufactures 
Books  and  stationery 
Arms 


Coffee 

Skins  and  hides,  undressed. 
Heats 


Woolen  thread 

Tools  and  hardware 

Dressed  hides 

Stones  and' clays  for  manufactures. 
Copper  


Grease. 

Carriages 

IColasses 

Husks  and  shells. 

Rice 

Pottery 

Hops 

Ekps 


Ma 


Larble 

Cotton 

Table  fruits 
Bitumen  — 
Rags. 


Starch 

Lead 

Bran 

Curios,  not  in  commerce  . . . 

Iron  01  e 

Sugar,  refined 

Pewter 

Bristles 

Stones,  worked 

Fish 

Silk,  raw 

Acids 

Vegetables 

Tobacco,  manufactured  — 

Curled  hair 

Cheese 

Soaps,  perfumery 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Potatoes 

Tree  plaiits 

Oils— fixed,  pure 

Other  aiticles 


Total 108,014,000 


General  im- 

Special   im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$14,410,000 

$14,361,000 

10. 305. 000 

9, 953, 000 

7,  048. 000 

i.  376.  OOO 

5,  ST.S,  000 

5, 810, 000 

H,  844, 000 

3.42»,000 

3, 190, 000 

3. 109. 000 

2,916,000 

1. 012, 000 

2,881,000 

2,  8^1.000 

2.  830, 000 

1,005,000 

2, 672, 000 

2, 660,  UOO 

2, 476.  000 

2.  453, 000 

2. 355,  000 

1,003.000 

2, 157, 000 

2, 104,  OOO 

1,894.000 

1.882,000 

1,880,000 

1,  816,  COO 

1,  833, 000 

817,000 

1, 734. 000 

1.  209.  000 

1, 720, 000 

1.687,000 

1, 701.  000 

927,000 

1,664,000 

389.000 

1, 443, 000 

1.206.  000 

1, 368, 000 

477,000 

1, 289, 000 

:ie2,ooo 

1.  230,  000 

1,144,000 

1. 209, 000 

1,161.000 

1,  098. 000 

969,000 

1, 013.  000 

iB13,000 

989,000 

871,000 

897^000 

893,000 

961,000 

663,000 

717,  000 

210.000 

698,000 

480,000 

692,000 

990,000 

690.000 

690,000 

657,000 

561,000 

595,000 

340,000 

565,000  ; 

565.000 

535,000  i 

.'>35,000 

530,000  ' 

526,000 

511, 000 

214,000 

491,000 

492,000 

450,000 

82.000 

420,000 

411.000 

414,000 

356,000 

410. 000 

410,000 

409, 000 

539,000 

38.3.000 

376,000 

378,000 

378.000 

377, 000 

271,000 

375,000 

375.000 

367.000 

243.000 

362,000  > 

381,000 

341,000  ; 

335,000 

296,000  ; 

237.000 

290,000 

255,000 

287,000  • 

285,000 

284,000 

177,000 

265,000 

248.000 

254,000 

213.000 

236, 000 

227,000 

236,000 

141,000 

232,000 

231,000 

203,000 

242,000 

223,  000 

38,000 

6, 199, 000 

5.220.000 

108, 014, 000 

88,275.000 

Exports  from  France  to  Belgium  j  1880. 


Wool $15,149,000 

Thread,  wool 7,264,000 

Wool  manufactures : 6,510.000 

Cereals  (flour  and  grain) 6. 164. 000 

Wines 4.984.000 

Mercery  and  buttons 3, 299,  000 


$14, 860,  000 
7.254,000 
5;  668. 000 
3, 175.  000 
4.888,000 
3. 270,  000- 
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Ailicles. 


Toob  ud  bardvare 

Hklee  aod  skiof ,  andreaaed 
FUx 


Cotton  manD&cturea 

Cotton  is  IxUes 

Batter 


Oilcake  

Maoafacturra  in  itkin  and  leather . 

Machini'a  and  macbioery 

Booka  and  atationery 

Greaae     

SOk  manttfactuiea 

Coffee 

LaniWr 


PottCTy.  glau,  and  crvntal 

Cattle 

CloihiDf  andonderclothing,  aeirn 

Anna  and  wir  rouoitiona 

Hldea,  dreaaed 

Tanbark 

BoiMinjc  roateriala 

Cnrios.  not  In  eommerci^ 

Oil*— fixed,  pure 

Toya,  Ac 

Thread,  flax  or  hemp 

Maaare 

Seed ,.,. 

KOJa .'.V. ." .' .'.'.'.'.'.* 

Cbeeae 


\ 


FamUofe 

Potaioea ..**.'......'.. 

IWyartidBS,  ParwUn  indiiatrv 
lf«tg 


Je»elrr.  imiution 

Fotiannni 

Im,itep},and  cutiufSB. 

Bitneta  (jrom  dyewooda . 

fong" 


Jepctahlea.  dried 

CmI 

5ftntt« 

Jate  thread 

CWon    

Table  fnrito 

Feathers 


Teaat  .^ 

J^en  maoojkctarea  (not  fumitnre). 

^aare  reaina    

■aaieaHnatmineota 

Glide  of  zinc. . . 
Heni 


enp .,  ,, 

Jewelry  and  jtold  and  ailrer  plate! 

ModM  and  artificial  flowers 

Brandy,  tpinta  and  Uquont.  ...... 


Ifaaafiirtoies  of  flax  and  hemp 


Troffleii    ..  .. 
Other  articlea. 


Total 


y* 


Geneipl  ex- 

Special   ex 

porta. 

porta. 

1 

$3, 059, 000 

$1,866,000 

2. 541, 000 

2, 315,  OOO 

2, 705, 000 

2, 628, 000 

2,  264,  000 

2, 078.  OOO 

1.9«2,000 

1,186,000 

1, 822,  000 

1,  810,  OOO 

1, 766.  000 

1,  766,  OOO 

1,  746, 000 

1, 372,  OOO 

1.736.000 

789,000 

1, 696.  000 

1,641,000 

1, 576, 000 

1. 558,  OOO 

1,387,000 

1,344,000 

1.  »35. 000 

1. 186,  OOO 

1,166,000 

s 

1.168,000 

1,141,000 

1,152,000 

1,135,000 

1, 125.  000 

1. 105,  OOO 

1,009.000 

975.000 

791.000 

660,000 

784,  000 

779, 000 

778,000 

777,  OOO 

777. 000 

762,000 

765.  ODO 

73:<,  000 

758,000 

4^8,000 

743,  000 

743.0^ 

696,000 

567,  OOO 

•  694,000 

556,000 

64t),000 

648,  UOO 

635, 000 

33,  OOO 

608,  000 

l»«7,00O 

575,  OUO 

562,000 

.'^59, 000 

558,000 

552,  COO 

552,000 

477.  000 

221,000 

4^0.  000 

469,000 

401,(00  I 

461.  OOO 

4.V2.  000 

190.000 

427,000 

419.  OOO 

3H2.0(J0 

382,000 

376,000  1 

347.000 

371,000 

340.000 

367,-000 

.M67,  OOO 

361,000 

361,000 

356,000 

350, 000 

348,000 

275,  OOO 

338,000  , 

332,000 

331,000 

331.000 

330,000 

322,000 

329,000 

329,000 

515,000 

306.000 

312,000 

312,000 

304.000 

54,000 

301,000 

202,000 

298,000 

298,000 

281.  000 

273,  OOO 

278,000 

276,000 

269, 000  ; 

227,000 

387,000 

259.  000 

2.57,000  1 

257,000 

9.211,000 

8, 096,  OOO 
89.741,000 

103.  231.  000  , 

The  very  marked  difference  between  the  trade  returns  of  France,  an 
given  in  the  foregoing  statements,  and  the  returns  of  the  same  trade, 
as  given  in  the  Belgian  returns,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  show 
only  the  special  trade  with  France,  the  transit  trade  not  being  given, 
viz,  the  French  returns  credit  Belgium  with  all  the  imports  receiv^ed 
from  and  through  that  country ;  the  Belgian  returns  only  give  the  value 
of  Belgian  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  Franc  * ;  in  like  man- 
ner the  French  returns  show  the  total  exports  to  Belgium,  while  the 
Belgium  returns  only  show  the  goods  entered  for  consumption. 
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Prineipal  imparls  inf^  the  United  States  from  Belgium, 


Articles. 


ChemicalB,  drugs,  and  dyes 


Glass  and  glassware : 

Cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window 

Cast  polished  plate 

Same,  silvered «.. 

All  other 


Total  glass  imports 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Pig  iron 

Railroad  bars,  of  iron 

'  Old  and  scrap  iron    

Steel  iniTots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wires 

Steel  rails 

Fire-arms '. 

Cutlery    

All  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 


Total  iron  and  steel 


Paintings,  statuary,  Ac  — 
Painta  and  painters'  colors. 

Papier-mach6,  &.c 

Prt»vlaionH 

Silk  manufactures 

Straw  manufactures    

Brown  sugar *. 

Wine 

Wood  manufactures   

Wool,  raw      

Wool  manufactures 

Zinc,  and  manuf4cturea  of. . 
All  other  articles 


Total  imports 


1880. 

1881. 

$285,000 

$275,000 

1, 231. 000 

1,227.000 

398,000 

468,000 

10.000 

271.000 

96,000 

176.000 

1,  735.  000 

2. 140, 000 

457,000 

522.000 

*   471,000 

506.000 

1, 495, 000 

636.000 

593,000 

1.248.000 

254.000 

5d3,000 

217,  000 

331.000 

2,000 

41.000 

426.000 

474.000 

3, 015, 000 

4.853.000 

30,000 

46,000 

78,000 

73.000 

48.000 

74,000 

65.00'» 

93,000 

132,  OUO 

455. 000 

9,000 

81.000 

94.000 

95,000 

505,000 

780.000 

31.000 

118.000 

942, 000 

24.000 

400.000 

773.000 

298,000 

67,000 

3, 224, 000 

3.488,000 

11,791,000 

12,603,000 

Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Belgium. 


Agricultural  implements . 

LItb  animals : 

Homed  cattle 

Homes 

Sheep  


Total  live  animals. 

Bread  and  breadstufis : 

Indian  com 

Rye  

Flour 

Wheat 

All  other  


Total  biead  and  breadstufllb 


Cotton: 

Raw 

Mannfnctures 

Brags,  medicint-s,  and  dyestaffs 

Fruits:  Dried,  green,  and  preserved 

Hemp  manufactures 

Machinery,  and  other  manufactures  of  iron 

Steel  manufiictnres 

Leather,  and  manufaOtnres  of 

Rosin  and  turpentine «. 

Petroleum / 

Oils,  all  other 


Provisions: 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef,  salted 

Butter,  lard 

Preserved  meats 
AU  other 


Total  provisions 


$22,000 


$12,000 


343,000 

202,000 

117.000 

3,000 

6,000 

2.000 

466.000 

207.000 

1,323.000 

1.54«.000 

836.000 

209,000 

4     259,000 

866,000 

16, 4S0, 000 

17.690.000 

U.OOO 

IS,  000 

18,921,000 

20,388,000 

1,081,000 

1,029,000 

13,000 

4,000 

64.000 

68,000 

9,000 

121,000 

91,000 

00.000 

18,000 

63.000 

6,000 

13.000 

124.000 

174.000 

73.000 

106,000 

2.846.000 

8,056,000 

170.000 

158.  OOO 

4,  290, 000 

4,932.000 

27,000 

7.000 

;   2, 743. 000 

2. 014.  000 

1     75.000 

56.000 

27,000 

40,000 

7,162,000 

7,058,000 
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Pfwoipal  export*  frtni  the  United  Staita  to  GerMony— Continned. 


ArUdu. 

laso. 

ISSL 

"    • 

1JSS 

no,  001 

101,000 

?S:SS 

37^000 

aio,ooi 

11 

151.  OM 

'St.Z 

"•ts^ 

■    »a 

Total  domMtla  export. 

■^SSiSS 

19. 083, 000 
MS,  000 

dfonJ 

Total  oiparto,  domMtlo 

Si  154.000 

sa,>2<i.oo« 

gn 

FOBEien  COIHIHERCE  OF  THE  ITNITED  KlIdaiMMII. 

According  to  British  official  retorns,  the  forei^icooiuierceof  the  United 
Kingdom  daring  the  year  1881  was  as  follows :  Imports,  $1,929,529,000; 
exports  of  British  produce  and  maDiifactares,  $1,137,349,000:  ex- 
ports of  foreign  goods,  1306,472,000;  total  expoits,  $1,443,821,000. 
According  to  ^e  returns  from  which  tiiese  flgurea  are  taken,  the  im- 
ports show  a  decrease  of  $69,049,000;  the  exports  of  British  goods 
show  an  increase  of  $53,277,000;  and  the  exports  of  foreign  goods  a 
decrease  of  $1,428,000,  as  compared  with  18S0. 

The  revis^  returns  of  British  trade  for  the  year  1880  gire  the  follow- 
iog  reenlts:  Total  imports,  $1,998,577,000:  exports  of  British  goods, 
$1,084,071,000;  exports  of  foreign  goods,  $307,851,000;  total  exports, 
$1,391,922,000.  This  leaves  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country, 
$606j665,0(>0,  an  amount  very  nearly  as  great  as  the  total  imports  into 
the  United  States  daring  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

The  comparative  value  of  British  foreign  commerce  for  the  past  ten 
years  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement: 

Iny^tt  and  export*  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  tm  jfmt*. 


Tom. 

Import.. 
M           «,000 

1        wooo 

1    ss 

1        n.ooo 

1     S:r 

1        aooo 

Exports,  Briliob  and  foraiso. 

^^ 

BriU.h. 

01,245,  209,  OOO 
1.240,102,000 

Saa 

•30,845,000 

yorelgn.               Total 

f283,4SS,000  ;  tl,528.«OI,D0« 
211:382:000  ll!  Sit  484: 000 

282,589:000        ^  388;  Bsi  000 
272,  820,  000        1,  247,  931,  000 
250, 782. 000      1, 225, 402, 000 
255,808,000        1,103^62,000 
278.24^000,     1,200,000,000 
307.000,000       1,391,072000 
308,472,000  (    1,443,821.000 

M72 

S&^SS 

is.m,m.Mi 

10.786^844,000 

2,800,817,000  1  18,680,881,000 

The  year  1872  was  selected  as  the  first  of  the  foregoing  series  of  years. 
becaaae  it  was  oonsideiod  as  a  normal  year,  the  importe  having  attained 
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to  what  was  considered  their  maximum  should  be,  and  the  exports  having 
reached  their  largest  volume  for  any  single  year  before  or  since.  The 
total  imports  for  1865  amounted  to  only  f  1,317,410,0009  and  the  total  to 
exports  $1,063,519,000. 

It  will  thus  De  seen  that  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous  annual 
increase  in  British  imports  from  1865  to  1881.  The  exports  show  a 
steady  increase  from  1865  to  1872,  and  while  the  latest  years  show  an 
effort  toward  recovering  lost  ground,  the  exports  of  any  single  inter- 
vening year  have  not  reached  the  value  of  those  of  1872.  There  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  a  limit  beyond  which  British  imports  cannot  safely 
continue  to  advance  while  the  exports  continue  to  show  an  annual  de- 
crease. It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  British  trade  will 
again  reach  its  1872  conditions,  which  year  has  been  referred  to  in 
these  publications  as  showing  an  import  trade  beyond  which  it  waa  not 
safe  to  advance  unless  the  exports  advanced  in  like  proportion.  The 
imports  of  1881,  however,  exceed  those  of  1872  by  $212,812,000,  while  the 
exports  of  1881  are  less  than  those  of  1872  by  $84,876,000.  There  is  an 
apparent  tendency,  however,  to  return  to  the  comparative  conditions  of 
1872,  but  all  further  efforts  toward  that  end  must  be  chiefly  effected  by 
a  reduction  of  imports,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  British  exports  wiU 
ever  again  very  much  exceed  their  present  magnificent  volume. 

The  balance  of  trade  above  recorded  against  the  United  Kingdom  for 
ten  years*— $4,795,679,000 — ^is  remarkable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  country  could  stand  such  an  adverse  balance  of  trade ;  neither 
could  the  United  Kingdom,  with  all  its  wealth,  were  it  compelled  to 
pay  gold  and  silver  to  its  creditors  therefor.  That  it  does  not  pay 
directly  for  the  excess  of  imports  is  very  apparent,  viz :  During  the 
foregoing  ten  years,  in  which  England  purchased  foreign  merchandise 
in  excess  of  her  exports  of  both  British  and  foreign  goods,  to  the  value 
of  $4,795,679,000j  the  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  into  the  country  ex- 
ceeded the  exports  therefrom  by  about  $75,000,000.  Thus,  not  only  did 
England  receive  of  the  world's  products  to  the  value  of  $4,795,679,000 
more  than  she  sold  thereto,  but  she  also  received  of  that  world's  gold 
and  silver  $75,000,000  more  than  she  paid  out. 

How  the  United  Kingdom  settled  this  immense  balance  of  trade  and 
received  $75,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  besides,  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able commercial  problem  to  solve,  and  would  aoubtless  show  that  her 
immense  carrying  trade,  her  invested  capital  abroad,  and  the  great  fact 
of  London  being  the  world's  banker,  are  the  principal  factors  in  the 
solution  thereof. 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  though  the  immense  imports  of  England 
were^beginning  to  overcome  all  the  favorable  circumstances  which  have 
heretofore  enabled  her  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  against  her,  for 
although  the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  decade  ending  with 
1881  were  $75,000,000  greater  than  the  exports,  the  exports  during  the 
last  four  years  of  the  decade  were  greater  by  $85,000,000  than  the  im- 
ports. 

The  following  statements  give  the  details  of  the  principal  British  ex- 
ports during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1881 : 
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PRINCIPAL  BRITISH   EXPORTS,  1872-1  »^81. 

Expoi'U  ofooti&n  yams  and  cotton  manufactures. 


YeATli. 


Cotton  yAniH. 


Qtzantity. 


Pounds. 

1R72 1  212.327,072 

1873 1  214,778,827 

1874 1  220,682,919 

1875 i  215,609,580 

1876 :  232,544,627 

1877 1  227,651,402 

1878 !  •260.631,800 

1879 235,625,500 

1880 '  215,544.800 

1881 254,939,900 

Total  for  ten  5  ram 2,280,337,327 


Value. 


$51, 147, 000 
77, 244. 000 
70, 553, 000 
68, 021,X)00 
62,121,000 
59,  269, 000 
63, 080, 000 
58,806,000 
57, 834, 000 
63, 09i,  000 


Cotton  mAnufactures. 
Quantity.  ♦  Value. 


Tardtt. 
3,  537,  985, 
3, 483. 735. 
3,  606. 639, 
3,  562, 462, 
3. 669, 454, 
3,  837. 82(1, 
3,  618. 665. 
3. 724,  648, 
4, 495, 645. 
4, 776. 786, 


311 

585 

044 

000 

374 

850 

300 

800 

000  ' 

800 


$308, 
298, 
290. 
284, 
266, 
277. 
257, 
251, 
309, 
320. 


449.000 
734.000 
288,000 
786,000 
717,000 
190,090 
108.000 
957,000 
158,000 
391.000 


662, 067, 000     38,  3 1 3, 792. 864        2, 864, 778. 000 


Importation  of  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought 


Tears. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1872 

1873 

1874 ' 

1815 : 

1870 

1877 

1878 

lfir?» 

1880    

1881 

Totri  


1      TaM. 

1     3,  382, 762 

$174. 941, 000 

2, 957, 913 

183, 393. 000 

2, 487,  62-2 

151,  588.  000 

2, 458, 308 

125. 73a,  000 

2,224,470 

100, 767, 000 

2.346,370 

100, 602,  000 

2,296,860 

89,  095. 000 

2,883,484  , 

94,473,000 

3, 792.  993 

137,  675,  000 

3,  820, 315 

134.  092, 000 

28. 650, 805 

1,  292. 656, 000 

Exports  of  machinery  and  mill  work,  and  of  hardware  and  cutlery. 

[Quantitie«  not  ^ven.] 


Years. 


Machinery   I    Hardware 
andmillwork.;  and  cutlery. 


1872 $39,858,000 

1873 1  48,777,000 

1874 ;  47,584,000 

1»75 44,027.000 

187»  I  35,041,000 

1877 22,674,000 

IgJS  '  36.480,000 

1«79 1  35,376,000 

1880  45,023,000 

1881 48,323,000 

ToUi 413,164,000 


$24, 733, 000 
24, 003, 000 
21,  398,  000 
20, 723,  000 
16,  927, 000 
16. 223.  000 
16,  028,  OOO 
14, 716. 000 
17. 112,  000 
18,  755.  000 

190, 618,  000 
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Exportation  of  wearing  apparel,  and  haherdashery  and  milUnerif, 


Yean. 


Wearineap.     erj-andmU- 
P*^-        I    Unery. 


1R72 » $15,124,000 

16,704,000 

15. 557, 000 
15, 470. 000 
14, 375, 000 
13,  773,  000 
15, 435. 000 
15, 591, 000 
15, 610,  000 
18, 031, 000 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Total i     155,679,000 


$30,096,000 
32,061,000 
29. 844),  009 
23,921,000 
18, 322,  OOQ 
18,5O«,00» 
19.230,000 
16. 942, 000 
18,828,000 
20,303.000 

228,lo8,00O 


Exports  of  woolen  yarns  and  manufactures. 


Yeara. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
188A. 
1881. 


Total 


Woolen 

yarns. 

Woolen  niaauiae  tares. 

Quautity. 

Value. 

Quantity.    , 

Value. 

Poundi. 

1 
Tards, 

39,  734,  924 

$29, 646. 000 

412,540,935  i 

$157,368,000 

:W,  744,  507 

'26, 196, 000 

345,  886, 938 

123, 201, 000 

1      34, 981,  008 

27, 118.  000 

326, 679,  504 

101>,888»000 

31, 724, 000 

24, 734,  000 

317,  536. 350 

105,  268, 000 

30, 854, 160 

21.487,000 

282. 242, 155 

90,396,000 

26, 972,  536 

17,  396, 000 

261,415,293 

84, 070. 000 

,      31, 189, 600 

I8,9.'>4,000 

257. 876, 500 

«1,  ie2,o«v 

33.  378,  500 

18,  040,  000 

251,  254,  700 

77.028,000 

26, 464. 800 

16.248.000 

262, 3.5^  700 

83.  »47.  Of» 

29, 719, 900 

15, 669,  000 
215, 488, 000 

272, 735, 900 
2, 990, 523, 075 

88.106,000 

319, 763, 435 

1, 000. 334,  OOO 

Exportation  of  linen  and  jute  manufactures, 
[Yarns  not  included.  ] 


Years. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


Linen  goods. 


Jute  goods. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Tards. 

Tards. 

245,  019, 404 

$39, 978,  000 

84, 452, 457 

$7,222,000 

208, 123, 476 

35,  507, 000 

95.935.108 

7,732,000 

194,  682, 464 

34,  583, 000 

112,  810, 415 

8,465,000 

204,  .57.3, 172 

35. 347,  000 

102, 105,  579 

6,828.000 

162,  968, 988 

27,  318. 000 

120, 813, 906 

7. 572. 000 

177,  766.  627 

28, 853, 000 

116,  753,  003 

7,518.000 

160,801,700 

27. 000,  000 

122,961,000  1 

7. 723.  000 

160, 810,  600 

26,  599, 000 

164,054,600 

9. 540,  OOO 

164, 966,  600 

28, 412, 000 

IK).  202. 400  I 

10, 964,  OOO 

174,  Oil,  000 

28,412,000 

204, 296, 700 

11,484.000 

1, 863, 224, 231 

311, 509, 000 

1, 307, 086, 228 

85, 116,  000 
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ExporlatiOH  of  eaalj  coke,  and  citiderF. 


vm. 

U76. 
«77. 
U78. 

vsn. 

1881. 


Years. 


Total. 


Coal. 


Cokt)  and  cinders. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quautity. 


Value. 


Toru.          i 

Tons. 

•     12,712,281 

$47.  909.  000 

279,022 

$1,920,000- 

12,077,507  ' 

60, 123,  000 

261,649 

2, 430,  000 

13, 381, 071 

55, 205,  000 

236,240 

1,526,000 

13,978^056 

44, 498, 000 

307. 629 

1.45?,  000- 

15,  890, 402  ; 

41, 184,  000 

326, 707 

1,  293,  OOO 

14.880.889 

36, 643, 000 

333,640 

1,22^000 

14,998,827 

34,069.000 

274, 239 

981.  OOO 

15.740,082 

32. 919,  000 

345, 438 

l,127,00fr 

17.891,181  i 

37,  989. 000 

442, 797 

1,  W?,  OOO 

18,760,000 

40, 265, 000 
429. 939, 000 

414,762 

1,39(*,000- 

149,851,146  1 

3,807.361 

15,447,000 

All  analysis  of  the  foregoing  statements  shows  the  following  present 
coDditiou  of  the  principal  British  exports  as  compared  with  1872. 

Cotton  ^ams. — The  exports  of  1881  were  in  excess  of  those  of  1^72 
in  quantity,  42,611,928  pounds,  but  less  in  value  by  $17,155,000,  thus 
showing  SI  considerable  increase  in  this  industry,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice 
in  price.  The  price  of  yarn  in  1872  averaged  very  nearly  38.22  cents 
per  poand,  while  in  1881  it  averaged  only  a  fraction  over  25.09  cents  per 
pound. 

Cotton  nMnufactures. — The  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  1881 
amounted  to  1,238,778,289  yards  more  than  the  exports  of  1872,  while 
the  value  thereof  was  only  $11,942,000  more  than  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  1872.  The  price  of  the  piece  goods  exported  in  1872  averaged 
8.72  cents  per  yard,  while  the  exports  of  1881  averaged  only  6.01 — a 
decrease  of  2.71  cents  per  yard.  The  years  1872  and  1880  give  more 
definitecomparative  results,  the  plain  and  printed  goods  not  being  given 
separately  for  1881.  In  1872  the  price  of  British  cottons  exported  was 
as  follows:  Plain  piece  goods,  7.13  cents  per  yard ;  printed  piece  goods^ 
10  cents  per  yard.  The  price  in  1880  was  5.52  cents  i)er  yard  for  plain 
goods,  and  7.68  cents  for  printed  goods. 

The  following  statements  show  the  distribution  of  this  great  British 
industry  during  the  year  1880:  ^ 


I. — Exports  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn. 


Whither  exported. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

RuMla 10,207,700 

Sweden  and  Norway 3,867,200 

Draiiuirk 3,680,600 

O^rmany 28, 520, 700 

HoOaod I  30,640,900 

Beljfium I  5,861,900 

Frtnce ,  4,954,500 

Spain 178,000 

Italv 10,530,300 

Aaatna-Hnngary ,  1,985,300 

Greece 906,500 

Soamaoia 2,385,300 

Turkey ,  9,341,400 

Ecj-pt ,  2,942,000 

Perala !  322,100 

Dnteh  Indies ,  999,200 

PltOippine  IftUndu , 1,243,400 

China ,  2,731,200 


Value. 


Price  per 
pound. 


DoUan. 

Cents. 

2,831,000 

28. 72" 

972,000  ! 

25.13 

802,000  i 

21.  71 

8,136,000 

28.  52 

8,  267,  000 

26.95 

2,  057,  000 

35. 14 

2,143,000 

43. 25- 

92,  000 

51.  69' 

2.411,000  , 

22.90 

452,000 

22.82 

199,000  1 

21.  93 

476. 000 

10.96 

2, 168,  000 

23. 21 

690,000 

23.  47 

78,000 

24.22 

U5, 000 

34.  .'sa 

379,000 

30.54 

588, 000 

21.5a 
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1. — Exporitf  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn — Continued. 


"Whither  exported. 


Quantity. 


I 

PoufuU. 

Japan 28,912,200 

United  States  1 '  783, -MO 

Central  America 549, 600 

Brazil 711,300 

Mnlta 529,800 

Britinh  India: 

Bombay  and  Scinde '  12,450,800 

Madree I  12,089,400 

Bengaland  Bm-mah |  19,557,500 

StiaituSettlementB 2,838,300 

Hong-Konp 16,782.8i»0 

Other  countrieH 1,043.600 

Total I "2 15, 544,  800 


Valac. 


Price  per 
ponna. 


DoUam. 

Cent*. 

5. 497, 000 

20. 4S 

262,000 

33.33 

141,000 

25l64 

165,000 

23.90 

•  107.000 

20.  >» 

3,  650, 000 

29.24 

3, 567, 000 

29.56 

6.  555, 000 

33.52 

802,000 

27.90 

8,611,000 

21.51 

311,000 

29.78 

57, 844, 000 


2183 


ii. — Exports  0/ cotton  piece  goods ^  plain. 


Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Bel|2^iam 

France     

Portugal,  AKon>8,  and  Madeira 

Spain  and  Canaries 

Italy 


Austria-Hungary . 

Greece 

Ronroania 

Turkey 

El 


!evpt. 
Llicerif 


Algeria , , 

Morocco 

West  Afri«a  (foreign) 
East  Aft'ica  (native) . . 
Persia 


Dutch  India 

Philipj^ine  Islands 

China 

Japan      

United  States     

Foreign  West  Indies 

Mexico 

Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Peru    

Chill 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic 

Gi  bral  tar 

Malta         

West  A  frica  (British) 

South  Africa  (British) 

Mauritius     

British  India: 

Bombay  and  Scinde 

Madras  

Bengal  and  Bnnuah 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kong 

Avistralia 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 
Other  countries 


429,599. 
56,307, 

875,389, 
95, 287, 
20. 171, 

152,411, 

29,802. 

6, 631, 

20,803, 

11,768 


Yards. 

4, 479, 100 

6, 477, 300 

7,3.M,700 

21. 492, 400 

19.686.300 

17.  293,  900 

22.  773. 300 

59, 641. 000 

7.  073, 400 
30,  216, 400 

8,  571,  000 
20.510.200 
14,  047, 300 

223, 107,  600 
119.849,400 
8, 230.  .'300 
15,252,100 
7, 227,  500 
2»  635.  600 
8,413,700  : 
39, 053.  500 
28,383.600  , 
258. 834, 100  i 
35,  501, 300 
25,377,400  1 
80,  848, 000 
15, 012,  700 
19,.M5,000  I 
20.  062, 900 
8, 727. 900 
6, 750, 600 
3,815,900 
34,670,000  ' 
104.858,600 
19,528,600 
29, 163.  400 
15.811.200 
16, 130, 100 
14,  280, 500 
8,459,400 
5,029,900 


200 
000 
800 
300 
100 
300 
500 
900 
400 
100 


IhMars. 

345.000 

407,000 

525. 000 

1. 750, 000 

1,337,000 

1,409,000 

1, 803. 000 

3.  203, 000 
607,000 

1. 759. 000 

209,000 

1,186,000 

841,000 

13, 846, 000 

6, 736, 000 

452,000 

948.000 

326,000 

141.000 

559.000 

2, 697, 000 

1. 764. 000 

13,  618,  000 

1,925,000 

2, 513,  000 

2,211,000 

909,000 

1, 020, 000 

1,196,000 

491,000 

428,000 

209,000 

1.857,000 

5,  929, 000 

1, 20.5, 000 

1.M7.000 

938,000 

9*3.  000 

753,000 

673.000 

277,000 

20,  786, 000 

3,008,000 

43, 200, 000 

4.  875,  000 
1.190,000 
8.636,000 
2,  867, 000 

554,000 

1, 203. 000 

724. 000 


Per  yard. 
7.70 
6.28 
7.14 
8.14 
6.74 
8.15 
7.94 
5.37 
8,57 
5.82 
5.86 
5.78 
5.99 
6.26 
5.62 
5.49 
6.21 
4.51 
5.34 
&64 
6.90 
6.21 
5.26 
5.43 
9.99 
7.26 
6.06 
5.» 
5.78 
5.9B 

6.48 
5l3S 
&• 
e.17 
6.29 
5.93 
5.  72 
5w34 
7.96 
5w50 

4.ft4 
5.34 

.'v93 
5.05 
0.  Gi 
5.35 
&23 
6.15 


Total 3.057.965,900       168,910.000 
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3. — Erpwt8  of  cotton  piece  goods,  ptntiled. 


Whither  exported. 


Quantity 


Value. 


Price  per 
pouna. 


Rasm 

JwfdfD  and  No^ay 

ftuniark 

<TenMiiy.. 

Hoiiaod....!. ;..;;;;; 

Mmm 


Fraoce  ...._ 

Jortnpd.  Aconw,'and  Mii^eira ' 

JptaiandCMaritti 

Italy 


Aosiria  Huikf ary 
yrmce 


^niinia  ... 
Turkey \\\ 

J^t Z'.'.'.'. 

Tripoli  and  Tanlii 
Algeria 


Morocco ' 

J^Afnca  (native) 

Sj»i^hindia"!".!;!;:"; 

FJilippjae  Inlands.... 
(hina. 


'^"Ittn 

^nitedStaica".'.*.".'"".'.!'.'.! 
i*"")©  Wert  lDdl«i 

«ttlCO 

^«tnaAmeriw*'"".'.*V.*'! 
iwMStatei  of  Colombia, 
'(snoela 

Jcuador..! 

Pwn  .       

Chfli 

Brteil... 

r 


"»my 


ICalta 
•2>«MJh«,BriU»h). 


Sritiihladi*. 

Boinbay  and  Scinde 
Jadrai 

»,  P^nnlandBurmah 

Strata  Sett 

Ceylon 

Awtralia 


a 

21 
22 

h 
33 

9 
10 
30 

2 

13 

29 

160 

24 

4 

1 

31 
o 

1 
37 
22 
25 
25 
51 
44 
19 
11 
25 
13 

.   7 

2 

34 

125 

18, 
30 

9 
12 
20 
15 

3, 


Tardt 
4,  865, 300 
3.  939, 100 
691,000 
759,  700 
330. 000 

764,  800 
412,  600 
808.200 
303, 100 
357,900 
134.400 
239,600 
231, 500 
600,  900 
261,800 
727, 300 
012.  000 
371,700 
148,000 
183.900 
7H7,  500 
279.600 
863,500 
501.300 
539, 300 
584,100 
928,900 
052, 100 
961,600 
645,900 
363,  300 
568,900 

765,  300 
056,800 
617,000 
441,  200 
652,  400 
376,600 
884,400 
390,200 
584,100 
936,600 


Bttleoients. 


Sli'J  £**h  America  * .' ' ." '/'..'.'. 
°nu«h  West  lodieii  and  Guiana. 
^orcoantri^'s 


121 

20 

166 

2o; 

6 
10 
33 
28, 
25, 

7 


719, 200 
627,800 
058,700 
029,900 
749,  000 
894,100 
790,800 
207,400 
067,000 
195,  300 


DoUarg. 
530,000 
340,  000 
340,000 

2,  007,  000 

1,  968,  boo 
588,000 

3,  533,  000 
753. 000 
957,  000 

2,  517,  000 
175,  000 

1. 123,  000 

1, 895,  000 

12,  004,  000 

1,  807,  000 

63,  000 
277,000 
126,000 
1,895,000 
155,000 
170,000 

2,  590,  000 
1,648,000 
2, 333, 000 
2. 280, 000 
5,  837, 000 

3,  863, 000 
1, 375,  000 

855,000 

1,725,000 

885,000 

573,  000 

209,000 

2, 270, 000 

9, 547, 000 

1,  487, 000 

2,  226,  000 
729.000 
763.000 

1, 477, 000 

1,  511, 000 
267,  000 

8. 238, 000 

1, 497,  000 
10, 852,  000 

1, 477, 000 
486,000 
991,000 

3, 431,  000 

2,  357,  000 
1,735,000 

515, 000 


Total 1,416,348.200       108,757,000 


Per  yard. 

10.80 
8.63 
9.21 
9.22 
8.81 

10.20 

10.67 
7.60 
9.28 
&2» 
8.20 
8.48 
6l49 
7.49 
7.41 
8.86 
6.67 
9.90 
6.07 
7.08 
9.51 
7.87 
7.21 
0.10 
8.93 

11.26 
7.49 
7.62 
7.15 
6.75 
6.62 
7.57 
7.59 
6.66 
7.62 
8.06 
7.26 
•7.77 
5.92 
'7.24 
9.70 
6.74 

6.52 
7.26 

'6.49 
7.37 
7.20 
9.09 

10.15 
8.35 
6.72 
7.16 

7.68 


4. — Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods — mixed  materials,  cotton  predominating. 


GeriDaaT  153 

gji^a::::::;::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::;::;::;::::;:::::::  ],36o; 

J^^nn 247, 

S*?«« 144, 

5P»« 167, 

i^^y 267, 

wa ....  664 

S%toeiiiijii'r/.''!iV/.^V.lV.l'.!!.*!! !!'.;.! !!"."'"  189', 

Y^ 66, 

^■P« I  3.10, 

tDMStates '  964, 

(prugnWect  Indies 1,919, 

» '  M3. 

°^^ 2,635, 

\^my '  1,026, 

A'.ienitiae  RepubUc 1,858, 

Jnttth  Sooth  Africa 672, 

Bntlihladia ,  634, 

struts  Settlements 168, 


700 

24,000  ; 

16.68 

800  ' 

146,000 

10.73 

900 

3K,  000 

16.72 

500 

24.000  ; 

16.56 

700  ' 

19,000 

11.31 

800 

43,000  1 

16.05 

800 

136,000  , 

20.30 

800 

29,000  ' 

16.26 

400 

19,000 

28.77 

800 

58,000 

17.53 

000 

160,000 

16.60 

900 

209,000 

10.88 

400 

122,000 

12. 73 

600 

311,000 

11.79 

500 

112,000 

10.90 

600 

248,000 

13.34 

000 

102,000 

15.18 

300 

97,000 

15.  30 

700 

19,000 

11.95 
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4. — Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods-^mixed  maferiaht  cotton  predominating — Continued. 


Whither  exported. 


AnBtnilla 

BritUh  North  America 

British  West  Indies  and  Gaiana 
Other  coantries 


Quantity. 


Yards. 
1.900,600 
2, 001, 800 
621,400 
1,311,000 


Value. 


Price  per- 
ponnd. 


5. — Exports  of  lace  and  patent  net  goods. 


DoUar*. 

267,000 

209, 000 

92,000 

167,000 


;  Per  yard. 

'  13.41 

10.44 
14.  Ml 
12.74 


Total 20,330,900  i        2,651,000  i 


13.04 


Whither. 


Value. 


To  Russia $97,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 49, 000 

Denmark I  41^,000 

Germany 1, 045, 000 

Holland 195,000 

Belgium 670,000 

France 709,000 

Spain I  233,000 

Italy I  213,000 

Turkey 53,000 

Egypt 29,000 

United  States i  5, 025, 000 

We^  indies  (not  British) 34, 000 

Mexico 19, 000 


Whither. 


To  Central  America 

United  States  of  Colomhia 

Brazil    

Uruguay 

Argentnie  Republic 

Gibraltar 

British  India 

Australia 

Canada 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana 
All  other  countries 

Total 


Value. 


$i4,oro- 

1(4,  OCO 
136,0(0- 

24.  oro 

39,  OCO- 

10.000 

48,0OO> 

433,000 

22R.0f0' 

19,00U 

190,000 


9.594,000- 


6. — Exportu  of  stockings  and  socio*. 


Whither  expoi*ted. 


Quantity.  Value. 


United  States 

Chili 

Brazil 

Arjientiue  Kepublic 

South  Africa  (British) 

British  India 

Australia 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana 

Other  countries 

Total 1,227,858 


Dozen  pairs. 

IhUars. 

211, 542 

501,000 

52,720 

39,000 

53.811 

39,ooa 

HI,  707 

58.000 

65,575 

112,000 

86,218 

92,000 

523,540 

826,000 

50,267 

97,000 

35.921 

53,000- 

101, 557 

136,000' 

1, 953,  OOO 


7. — Exports  of  hosiery,  other  than  stockings  and  socks. 


Whither  exported. 


Value. 


Denmark $15,000 

Germany 170,000 

Holland 15,000 

Belgium 34,000 

Italy ;  19,000 

Turkey 53,000 

Bgypt 29,000 

China ,  19,000 

United  States '  1, 055, 000 

Foreign  West  Indies !  39,000 

Central  America 15,000 

United  States  of  Colombia 29, 000 

Ecuador i  19,000 


Whithei  exported. 


Chili 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic 

South  A  f rjca  (BritUh) 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Australia 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 
Other  countries 


ToUl 


Value. 


$78,000* 

122.000 

44,000 

73,000 

24,000 

112, 000- 

19,000 

87.000 

340,000' 

43.000 

178,  OOO 

2,63I,00(^ 
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8. — Exports  of  sewing  thread. 


Whither  exported. 


QoaDtitj.         Value. 


RusaIa 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 

<ienuao y 

HdllMid    

Brlinnm 


France. 

Portugal.  Azorf«.  and  Madeira 

Spain  and  Canaries 

Italy. 


Turkey 

Java..* , 

Tnited  States 

W««t  Indies  (forei<ni) 
Hexiro 


Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia. 

Veoexuela 

<:hili    


Braxfl 

Uraicnav 

Arie«ntfn«i  Republic 

Britiah  India 

Straits  Settlements 

AniftraJi* 

British  Korth  America   

Britiah  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 
Other  countries — .* 


Poundt. 
829,700 
642,900 
145,300 

1,356,000 
640,400 
277, 300 
171.600 
255,700 
388,700 
146,000 
164,800 
164,800 

2, 497,  600 
310, 300 
370. 100 
130,  900 
163,400 
113, 100 
273,500 
971,  700 
181,600 
266,400 
794,600 
181,500 
319,900 
510, 100 
126,100 
665,500 


DoUarg^ 

763,000 

471,000 

141,000 

1.215,000 

437,000 

243,000 

151,000 

160,000 

335,000 

93.000 

92,000 

102,000 

2. 18H.  000 

204.000 

253,000 

92,000 

87.000 

73.000 

160,000 

807,000 

180,000 

248,000 

413,000 

97,000 

253,000 

403,000 

97,000 

372,000 


Total 13,075,100       10,074,000 


9. — Exports  of  all  other  cotton  manHfacturee, 


Whither. 


Value. 


Whither. 


Value. 


ToBoasia $185,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 107,000 

Germany 301,000 

Holland 170,000 

Belfdnm 233,000 

FrSDce 252,000 

Ponagal 34,000 

Spainand  Canaries 38. 000 

Italy 53,000 

Turkey 78,000 

Algeria 29,000 

Eastern  Africa  (naUve  states)  . .  190, 000 

Java 29,000 

China 78,000 

Japan 24,000 

United  States 447, 000 

Wmt  Indies  ( not  British 122,  OOO 

Kexioo 84.000 


To  Central  America 

United  States  of  Colomhia 

Chili 

Brazil 

Umguuy        , 

Argentine  Republic 

South  AMca  (British) 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kong , 

Australia 

Canada 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana 
All  other  countries 


$24,000 

92.000 

07.000 

120.000 

20  000 

87.000 

480.  (HM> 

3l{0,  (KKI 

08.  (NO 

24,  WM 

83,00<» 

510,  0<Ni 

117, 0(M 

6>«,  (HHi 

206,  iH».i 


Total 4.821,<Hhl 


Iron  and  st^l, — ^The  exports  of  1881  were  435,570  tons  more  tha 
those  of  1872,  but  in  value  $40,926,000  less.    The  following  details  « 
the  trade  of  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  decade  will  give  a  clean*, 
idea  of  the  change  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  than  any  general  statemen . 
which  could  be  made. 
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Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1872  and  1881, 


Description. 


IRON. 


Pig 

Bar.  angle,  bolt,  and  ro<l 

Railroad  iron 

Hoopa,  sheets,  boiler  plate,  &c 

Tin  plates 

Cast,  and  manofactures  of 

Wire 

Old  and  scrap 


Total  iron 


BTKEL. 


Steel,  unwi-ou^ht.. 
Steel  manufactures 


Total  steel 

Total  of  iron  and  stet'l 


19 

72. 

Value. 

I 

1881. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 
Ton», 

Value. 

Tofw. 

1. 331, 143 

$32. 625, 000 

1, 482, 354 

$19,926,000 

313,600 

17,656,000 

294. 361 

9. 793, 000 

945.420 

49,  669,  000 

820,  800 

27,  .lOU.  000 

•     207, 495 

16,  573,  000 

304,925 

16,606,000 

118,  083 

18,  5112,  000- 

243. 381 

20,120,000 

269,607 

23,182,000 

291.844  1 

19,  317, 000 

33,  540 

^  3,271,000 

75, 129  1 

4,  860.  OOO 

107,  521 

3,188.000 
164, 666,  000 

123,725 
3,636,519 

2. 381,  000 

3.326,409 

120,  503, 000 

44,969 

7,  l«i,  000  ' 

167,  i23 

9,088,000 

11.384 

3,  092, 000 
10, 276, 000 

16.373 

4.  501. 000 

56,353 

183,796 

13,589.000 

3, 382,  762 

174, 941, 000 

3, 820,  315 

134,092,000 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  foregoing  detailed  statement  that  the  iucre-ase 
in  quantity  as  well  as  the  decrease  in  price  were  general.  The  decrease 
in  the  valnes  of  the  several  articles  will  be  seen  by  the  following  stafe- 
ment : 

Prices  of  iron  and  steel  per  ton. 


Articles. 


Iron: 

Pig 

Bar,  angle,  &c 

Bailroad  iron 

Hoops,  sheets,  &c 

Tinplat-es 

Cast,  and  manufactures 

Wire. 

Old 

Steel: 

ITn wrought 

Manufactures 


Price  in 

Price  in 

Decrease 

1872. 

1881. 

per  ton. 

$23  91 

$13  46 

$10  45 

56  30 

33  20 

23  10 

52  56 

33  52 

19  04 

79  66 

'A  34 

25  32 

166  80 

83  14 

73  66 

86  10 

62  49 

65  91 

97  64 

64  60 

32  84 

29  52 

19  19 

10  38 

159  62 

.<J4  42 

\0!>  20 

271  63  , 

278  82 

-1-7  19 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  decline  with  anything  like  a  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  British  iron  industry  at  present.  If  we  are  ever 
to  assume  that  in  1873  the  most  liberal  profits  were  realized,  it  is  hard 
to  account  lor  profits  at  present  prices.  With  every  allowance  for  in- 
creased facilities  in  production,  manufacture,  and  shipment,  the  forego- 
ing statement  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  British  iron  industry  is 
sailing  very  close  to  the  wind  in  order  to  maintain  its  place  in  the 
world's  competitive  race. 

In  regard  to  the  exports  of  British  iron  and  steel  rails — embraced  in 
the  foregoing  statement  under  the  caption  of  "railroad  iron'' — the  fol-- 
lowing  details  will  prove  of  interest : 
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Exportation  of  Bntish  iron  and  steel  rails. 


£e»criptioii. 


1877. 


1878. 


Vfars. 
1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


Inmnula tooa..,        177,852          107,268  55,604 

SteelniJfl do. J        235,453  |        251,491  332,145 

Total do-.         413,305  1        358,759  387,749 

Ironmilii value  .    $5, 638, 000     $2,940,000  $1,434,000 

Stcelrails -•..-•. do..'    9,411,000  i    9,078,000  9,481,000 

Total do..    :5, 049, 000  1  12,018,000  10,915,000 


144,903 
459, 187 

604,090 


1]9,68(> 
59f,4k» 


714, 105 


$4,544,0U0       $.^,441,000 
15,926.000  I     19,255,000 


20, 470, 000       22,  696, 000> 


Tbe  prices  of  the  iron  rails,  as  above,  were  about  as  follows,  per  tou: 
In  1877,  $31.75  ;  in  1878,  $27.48 ;  in  1879,  $26 ;  in  1880,  $31.36  5  in  1881 , 
$28.67. 

The  prices  of  steel  rail  were  abont  as  follows:  In  1877,  $40;  in  1878,. 
136 ;  in  1«79,  $28.56 ;  in  1880,  $34.69 ;  in  1881,  $32.42.  Tbe  increase  in 
the  price  of  both  iron  and  steel  rails,  in  1880,  was  occasioned  by  the  gene- 
ral revival  of  trade  daring  the  last  half  of  1879  and  the  first  half  of 
1880,  especially  in  the  United  States ;  that  sadden  demand  being  satis- 
fied, the  prices  fell  back  again  to  very  nearly  their  normal  figure.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  price  per  ton  of  steel  rails  in  1881  was  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  price  of  iron  rails  in  1877. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  rails  daring  the  years  1879. 1880,  and  1881,  the 
following  amounts  were  sold  to  the  United  States  A 

Exports  of  BritUh  rails  to  Ike  United  States. 


DeaoriptioD. 


1879. 


1680. 


1881. 


InKmila tons. 

St«<4raila do.. 


20,955 
23,681  ' 


106,061 
113,214 


96,339 
195,  295 


Total 


44.636  219,275 


291,  634 


Iroa rails  value. 

Steel  rails ' do  .. 


$497,000  I  $3,246,000 
670,000  I    4,082,000 


$2,682,000 
6,512,000 


Total. 


do 


1,167,000  I     7,328,000         9,194,000 


The  prices  per  ton  of  iron  and  steel  rails  exported  to  the  United  States, 
as  above  were  as  follows,  the  general  prices  to  all  other  countries  being 
given  in  parentheses  for  comparison :  ^ 

Iron  raUg.— In  1879,  $23.71  ($26):  in  1880,  $30.62  ($31.36);  in  1881, 
$27.94  ($28.67).  ' 

Steel  rails.— In  1879,  $27.92  (28.56);  in  1880,  $36.12  ($34.49);  in  188K 
$33.39  ($32.42).  ' 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  iron  rails  exported  to  the  United  States 
daring  the  last  three  years  were  considerably  less  per  tou  than  the 
average  price  of  British  exports  to  all  countries,  the  steel  rails,  save  in 
1879,  wete  considerably  more  than  the  average  prjce  to  all  countries. 
Of  the  total  exports  of  British  rails  daring  the  year  1881  three-fourths 
of  the  iron  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  steel  were  for  the  United 
States. 

The  following  statements  show  the  distribution  of  the  iron  and  steel 
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■exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1872  and  1881,  and  the 
^chan^es  which  have  occurred  in  the  trade  during  tlie  decade : 


Countries. 


PIC4   IKON. 


1872. 


1881. 


Increase  and 
decrea«e. 


United  States : i  $4,918,000 


■Germany 
Holland.. 
France . . . 
Russia . . . 
Belf^um  . 
•Canada  .. 
All  other. 


Total  pig  iron 


7, 23i,  000 
8, 226. 000 
2, 046. 000 
549,1100 
3, 290,  000 
2,  381, 000 
3,983,000 

32,  625. 000 


$6,619,000 
8, 062,  (MM) 
2. 838. 000 
1,700,000 
1,  934,  000 
978,  000 
520,000 
2, 275,  000 


4-  $1. 701,  000 

—  4,170,000 

—  5,388^000 

346,000 
+    1,385,000 

—  2,312,000 

—  1,861.000 

—  1, 708, 000 


RAILROAP  IKON. 


United  States 

Canada , 

Australasia , 

British  India  

Brazil 

Italy 

Kussia    

■Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway . 
British  South  A  frica . 

•ChUt  and  Pei-u 

All  other 


23, 884, 000 
4,403,000 
1, 409. 000 
724,  000 
875, 000 
661,000 
564,000 
530, 000 
583,000 


19,926,000  '  +  12,690,000 


Total  railroad  iron 


BAK,    ANGLK,   BOLT,    ANH   ROD. 


•Canada 

British  India. 
Australasia  . . 
United  States 

Italy 

Germany 

Russia 

Turkey 

Holland 

France 

All  other 


t 


1,  803,  000 
15,  233. 000 


9,  336,  000 

8,  674, 00() 

3.  868,  000 

3, 110, 000 

1,394.000 

009.000 

549,000 

501,000 

233,000 

224,000 

97.000 

4, 105, 000 


49,669,000     27,500,000 


2,634.000 
772. 000 
131,000 
363.000 
996,000 
928,000 

1, 137,  000 
680,000 
462,000 


-  14,548,000 

-  729,000 
+  2,955,000 
+  2, 386. 000 
+  519, 000 
+    248,000 

-  5,000 

-  29,000 

-  350.000 
+   224.000 

-  1,706,000 

-  11.101,000 

-  22,142,000 


9, 555, 000 


1, 337, 000 

1, 298, 000 

1, 235, 000 

758.000 

700.000 

287.000 

136.000 

267, 000 

116,000 

34,000 

3, 635, 000 


4- 


+ 


1,297,000 
528,000 

1,OP2,000 
395,000 
296.000 
041.000 

1.001,000 

413,000 

346,000 

34,000 

5,920,000 


Total  bar,  angle,  &c |  17,656,000 

HOOPS,  8HKKT8,  AND  B01IJ£1{  AND  AUMOR  PLATB6. 

Australasia $675,  000 

British  India  i  812,000 

United  SUtes 1,944,000 

Russia 821,000 

Oormany 996,000 

Canada |  1,064,000 

Italy 569,000 

Holland ,  693, 000 

France 248,000 

"Spain  I  471,000 

All  other ,  8,193,000 


9,793,000  ,    -    7,863,000 


$4, 301, 000 

+  $3. 626,  OOO 

1,584,000 

+ 

772.000 

1,  463,  000 

+ 

481.000 

758,  000 

~ 

63,000 

637,  000 

— 

859.000 

612, 000 

— 

452,000 

602,000 

+ 

33,000 

262,000 

— 

331.000 

34^,000 

+ 

97,000 

510,000 

+ 

39.000 

5,  532, 000 

— 

2, 661, 000 

Total  hoops,  sheets,  &c 16,573.000     16.606,000  |  + 


33,000 


TIN   I'LATKS. 


United  States 1  13,462,000 


<'anada. 

Australasia 

France 

All  other  countries. 


694,000 

914,  000 

452, 000 

2, 980, 000 


14,  770. 000 

957,000 

749,000 

457,000 

3, 187. 000 


+ 


1,304.000 

263.000 

235.000 

5,000 

207,000 


Total  tin  plates 


CAST,    AND  MANUFACTUBRe  OF  IRON. 


Australasia 

British  India 

Britixh  South  Africa 
Brazil 


18.  502, 000     20, 120,  000  I  +     1. 018^  000 


2, 483.  000 
1, 209, 000 


982,000 


4. 049,  000 

3.266.000 

1. 434, 000 

952,000 


+ 
+ 


1,666.000 

2.055.000 

1, 434.  000 

30.000 
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Countries. 


Cast,  axd  kawfactubxs  of  ibox— Continaed. 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


Bossia 

Canada 

Germanr 

HoUand 

»palB 

United  States 

Pern 

All  other  countries. 


Total  cast,  &c 


8TKBL,   UXWE0U6HT. 


$^88,000 
1,239,000 
1,973,000 
1,  918, 000 
1.142,000 
471,000 
1, 731, 000 
1. 157, 000 
8,288,000 


$831,000 
802,000 
773,000 
729,  000 
510,000 
622,000 
442,000 
43,000 
4,864,000 


+ 


+ 
+ 


$242,000 

437,  000 

1. 200,  000 

1,118,000 

632,000 

151,000 

1,289,000 

1. 114. 000 

3, 366. 000 


23, 182, 000  I  19. 877, 000 


United  SUtes 

France 

An  other  countries . 


8,737.000 

433,000 

8, 013, 000 


Total  steel,  nnwronght 

8TBKL  MAXUFACTITBie. 

Xot  designated  by  conntriea 

Total  steel  mannfactores 


5. 492, 000 

627,000 

2,969,000 


7,183.000  I    9,088,000 


-    3,807,000 


-f    1,755,000 

+        194, 000 

44,000 


+     1, 905, 000 


8,002,000 


4, 501, 000 


•f     1,609,000 


Woolen  yams  and  manufactures. — ^Tbe  exports  of  woolen  yarns  in  1872 
were  10,015,024  pounds,  and  $13,977,000  greater  than  the  exports  of 
1881.  The  decrease  in  valae,  it  will  be  noted,  is  much  greater  than 
even  the  decrease  in  quantity,  the  price  in  1872  averaging  74.69  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  1881  only  52.72  cents  per  pound. 

Tbe  exports  of  wool  manufactures  show  a  far  more  serious  decline 
than  even  the  exports  of  yarn,  having  fallen  off  in  quantity  from 
412,540,935  yards  and  in  value  from  $157,368,000  in  1872  to  272,735,000 
yards,  valued  at  $88,106,000  in  1881. 

The  following  details  of  the  exports  of  woolen  manufactures  in  1872 
and  in  1881  will  show  wherein  the  foregoing  changes  principally  took 
place : 

Exports  of  British  wooUn  and  worsted  manufactures, 

[Unmixed  and  mixed.] 


Articles. 


Cktha,  eoatinES,  &c 

Wonted  slnlb 

Blankets  and  blanketing. 

Flannrls 

Carpets 

Hosierr 

An  other  kinds 


1872. 


Qoantity. 


Yards. 

40, 734. 224 

344,968,689 

6, 267, 524 

8, 764.  598 

11, 815, 900 


Total 1    412,540,935 


Value. 


$33, 981, 000 

101, 608, 000 

3. 057. 000 

2,318,000 

9, 317, 000 

7,092,000 


1881. 


Quantity. 


157, 368, 000 


Yards. 
55, 692, 100 
191, 950, 600 
6, 356, 000 
9, 027, 500 
9, 709, 700 


Valae. 


$36, 713, 000 

35, 157, 000 

2, 828, 000 

1,  895,  000 

6,  657, 000 

(    1.380,000 

\    4,476,000 


272,735,900 


88,106^00$ 


It  thus  appears  that  the  principal  decrease  occurred  in  worsted 
goods:  a  decrease  of  153,018,089  yards  in  quantity^,  and  a  decrease  of 
$66,551,000  in  value  in  ten  years.  The  decrease  in  carpets  is  almost 
relatively  as  large. 

The  exports  of  cloths  and  coatings  show  an  increase  in  quantity  and 
4277 18 
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in  value.    The  decrease  in  the  valae  per  yard  from  1872  to  1881  was  as 
follows; 


Articles. 


1 


.C4 


>*  . 


Clotbs,  coatings,  &c 

Wonted  stufS 

Blankets 

Flannels 

Carpets 


§•9 

§.a 

-3 

3 

> 

\> 

CenU. 

CenU. 

83.42 

65.92 

29.45 

18.32 

48.85 

44.50 

26.38 

21 

78.86 

58.26  < 

u 

J  _ 

OoOb. 

17.50 

1L18 

4.85 

6i38 

20.50 


On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  woolen  manufacturing  industry  of 
England,  as  far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned,  has  declined  nearly 
one-half  in  ten  years. 

Linen  manufactures, — ^The  exports  of  linen  manufactures  have  de- 
clined since  1872,  in  quantity,  71,008,404  yards,  and  in  value  $11,560,000. 
The  particulars  of  this  decline  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : 


Description. 


Linoi  goods,  plain 

Linen  goods,  checked  and  colored 
Sail-cloth  and  sails 


Total  piece-goods 

Thread  for  sewing 

Ail  other 


Total  linen  mannfiictares. 


1881. 


Qaantity. 


Yards. 
238. 838, 838 
7, 397, 940 
3. 783, 126 


Valae. 


$35, 191, 000 
1, 137, 000 
1,004,000 


245,019,404 


37, 422, 000 
1, 545, 000 
1.  Oil,  000 


Quantity. 


Tardi. 
166. 045, 500 
5, 499, 800 
8,  308, 000 


Valoe. 


$23,507,000 
78*>,000 
806.000 


17.%  853, 300 


245,019,404        39,978,000 


173, 853. 300 


25^005,000 
1,004,000 
1,713,000 


28,412,000 


The  exports  of  linen  yarn  declined  from  31,187,051  pounds,  valued 
at  $10,357,000,  in  1872,  to  18,285,500  pounds,  valued  «s  $5,137,000,  in 
1881,  showing  a  very  large  decrease  in  this  important  industry,  both 
in  the  exiiorte  of  yarns  and  manufactures. 

Jute  yarn  and  manufactures. — ^The  jute  manufa<3tures  show  an  increase 
of  119,843,543  yards  and  $4,262,000  in  1881,  as  compared  with  1872. 
Jute  yarn,  while  showing  an  increase  of  4,642,431  pounds,  shows  a  de- 
crease in  value  of  over  $121,000.  The  value  of  jute  yarn  was  a  little 
leas  than  10  cents  in  1872;  in  1881  it  was  valued  at  6.81  cents  per 
pound.  The  jute  manufactures  exported  in  1872  averaged  8.55  cents 
per  yard,  while  those  exported  in  1881  averaged  only  5.61  cents  per  yard. 

Coaly  coke,  and  cinders. — The  exports  of  coal  in  ten  years  show  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  of  5,947,769  tons,  but  a  decrease  in  value  of 
$7,644,000.  The  value  of  British  coal  exported  in  1873,  the  year  of  the 
decade  in  which  it  had  reached  its  maximum  value,  averaged  $4.99  per 
ton,  while  the  exports  of  1880  and  1881  averaged  only  about  $2.13  per  ton. 
The  exports  of  coke  and  cinders  show,  relatively,  the  same  changes — 
increase  in  quantity  and  decrease  in  value. 

Machinery  and  mill-work. — The  exports  of  machinery  and  mill-work 
during  the  year  1881  show  that  this  great  branch  of  British  industry 
has  recovered  from  the  dullness  of  recent  years  and  has  nearly  touched 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  maximum  year  of  the  decade,  1873. 
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Hardware  and  cutlery. — Although  the  exports  of  the  year  1881  show 
an  increase  of  over  $5,600,000  on  those  of  the  preceding  year,  they  still 
8how  a  decrease  of  nearly  $6,000,000  from  those  of  the  year  1872.  The 
British  mannfacturers  are  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  to  maintain 
their  leading  position  in  this  important  industry  in  foreign  markets. 
With  American,  French,  and  German  competition,  it  is  doubtful,  how< 
ever,  whether  they  will  be  able  to  reach  the  volume  of  their  exports  of  1872. 

Wearing  apparel. — ^Thia  export  shows  au  increase  in  1881  over  1872  of 
nearly  $3,000,000,  and.  although  during  the  "panic  years'^  it  declined 
somewhat,  this  is,  pernaps,  the  only  leading  British  exi)ort  which  has 
shown  a  steady  advance.  More  than  one-half  the  total  exports  of  wear- 
ing apparel  for  the  year  1881  went  to  Australasia  and  British  South 
Africa,  and  folly  another  quarter  went  to  other  British  possessions,  thus 
leaving  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  for  shipment  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  which  France  was  the  chief  purchaser,  the  United  States  re- 
ceiving abont  $350,000  worth. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery. — ^The  exports  for  the  year  1881  show  an 
increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  1872  of  over  $9,700,000,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  export 
will  ever  again  reach  the  volume  of  1872  and  1873. 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  folio  wiug  statements,  showing  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  Oreat 
Britain,  first  l>y  articles  and  next  by  countries,  supplemented  by  state- 
ments showing  the  navigation  and  the  commerce  between  that  kingdom 
aDd  France  and  the  United  States,  have  been  compiled,  with  great  car6 
and  labor,  from  official  returns,  and  are. very  clear  expositions  of  British 
trade  in  all  its  comparative  bearings : 


Total  imports  into  Oreat  Britain  hy  continentt  and  oovntries. 


Whence  imported. 


1872. 


cosrnmrr  ot  awica. 


$1, 744, 000 


Algeria 

Atoeiiftioii - - I 

Cafe  of  (jood  H.  ope ;  15, 495, 000 

CaoarrliilaDds 2,U94.000 

EutOHiatduiiiTeaettloxDent) 503,000 

Eltypt   - '  79,030,000 

PeriMadoPo ]        112,000 

French  Ptwe—iMW  (SenegambiA) 

GoldcQMt 


1875. 


$2, 429, 000 


1,900,000 


18. 088, 000 
2, 060, 000 

310. 000 
52,  920,  000 

136.000 


lUaritias ,    4,4761000 

Morocco '    8,332,000 

5atal 2,526,000 

Poitoi^eiie  PoBseesioiis: 

SantAfrica 

WM(Afrk» 630,000 

K6UJU0IL..... •••....  ....•....••..••.  .....;.... 

Stem  Leooe  and  Gambia 438,000 

SI.Heteiia i  98,000 

Tnaia j  690,000 

West  Coaat  (natiTe  settlement) '  9, 210, 000 


2, 283,  COO 
238,000 
4, 003,  000 
3, 454, 000 
3,663,000 


466,000 
15,000 

680,000 
54,000 

734.  000 
8,020,000 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


$2, 206, 000     $3, 600,  OCO 


19, 429, 000 

1, 652, 000 

734,000 

43, 209, 000 

73,000 


Total  from  AfHca 126.168,000  ,  99,551,000 


coarmuT  op  amshica. 


I 


UnitedStatea 264,574,000 

Weat  Indies :  i 

Spaotah 25,408,000 

P^oh 1       151,000 

Dntcb '       423,000 

Daalah I       214,000 

Guiana :  i 

Dntch I       aiO.OOO 

Ha}ti«ndSt.DDminao '    1,895.000 

Mexico '    2,157,000 

'Central  Ataerlea t    5,470,000 

UnitedStatea  of  Colombia i    4,960,000 


2,244,000 

60,000 

3, 137. 000 

748,000 

3,958,000 

59,000 

364,000 

11,000 

574,000 

44,000 

1, 987, 000 

6, 732, 000 


I  24,808,000 

2, 079, 000 

1, 035,  000 

,  44,638.000 

68.000 

30,000 

I    3,017,000 

40,  000 

;    1, 385,  000 

1,  705.  000 

I    2,  988,  000 

107, 000 
896,000 


768.000 
.  10,000 
2, 420, 000 
8, 282, 000 


$3, 649, 000 

34,000 

23, 998, 000 

1. 686, 000 

1, 001. 000 

45,  335, 000 

25,000 

19,000 

1, 701,  t)00 

223,000 

1, 682, 000 

1, 195, 000 

2,308,000 

160, 000 
660,000 


782, 000 

30,000 

2.  576,  000 

7, 042. 000 


87, 201, 000     97, 475, 000       ©4, 096,  000 


336,816,000,446,235,000  520.414,000 


17. 826, 000 
556,000 
136.000 
185,000 

661.000 
2, 157, 000 
3,502,000 
6,858,000 
4, 673, 000 


13,440,000 

58,000 

336, 000 

175,000 

714,000  : 
605,000 
2,833,000 
6, 715, 000  I 
4, 500, 000  I 


8, 630, 000 

1.000 

83,000 

340, 000 

490,000 

908.000 

3. 052, 000 

6, 607, 000 

4, 078, 000 


501, 890, 000 

7, 892.  000 

118,000 

35,000 

90,000 

482, 000 

554, 000 

2, 872, 000 

5,817,000 

6, 668,  000 
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Total  imports  into  Great  Britain  by  continents  and  countries — Continaed. 


Whence  imported. 


COKTIKKKT  OF  AFRICA— Continaed. 


Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Peru 

BolMa 

Chill 

Brazil 

TJriiKUfty 

ArKeotine  Bepnblic — 

Patagonia 

Britifih  Possessions : 

Canada 

Kowfoundland 

Bermnda 

West  India  Islands 

Honduras 

Guiana 

Falkland  Islands... 


Total  from  America 


OOMTDrSNT  OF  ASIA 

Arabia : 

Aden 

Muscat 

Borneo 

Cevlon 

China 

Cochin  China 

Hong-Kong 

India: 

British  Possessions  .... 

I>at«h  Possessions 

French  Possessions  .... 

Portuguese  Possessions 

Spanish  Possessions  . . . 

Native  Islands 

Japan 

Persia 

Siaro 

Straits  Settlements 

Turkey  in  Asia 


/ 


Total  from  Asia 


AUBTRA  LABIA. 


West  Australia 

South  Australia  . . . 

Victoria 

Nbw  South  Wales. 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

N<' w  Zealand 

Fiji  Islands 


Total  from  Australasia 


CONTDSENT  OF  EUROFB. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Channel  Islands 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 

Malta 

Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  Serria. 

Xetberlands,  The 

Korway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Kussia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 


Total  from  Europe 


1872. 


$508,000 

1, 188, 000 

20, 400, 000 

4, 770,  000 

27, 162, 000 

45. 027, 000 

45. 000. 000 

9, 244, 000 

20,000 

44, 159, 000 
2. 327, 000 


1875w 


24, 684, 000 

755, 000 

6, 621. 000 

185,000 


$180,000 

1. 137. 000 

23, 728, 000 

2,249,000 

20, 881. 000 

36,061,000 

36, 036,  000 

6,606,000 

93,000 

49, 429. 000 

2, 900. 000 

25.000 

26,297,000 

9. 860, 000 

9, 284. 000 

243,000 


540,090,000   597,374,000 


34,000 


16. 
64, 

4. 

163. 
8. 


277.000 
364,000 
322.000 
45,000 
571,000 

600.000 
561,000 
17^,000 


1, 812, 000 


6,684,000 


17, 
12, 


897.000 
34,000 
326.000 
025,000 
367,000 


146,  000 

21,  280, 000 

65, 861, 000 

84,000 

5, 610, 000 

146, 380, 000 

7,009,000 

263,000 

'7,' 577, '666" 

1,836*  660 

214.000 

209.000 

15,  300.  000 

12,  780. 000 


289,282.000  285.811.000 


734.000 

9. 958. 000 

29,064,000 

18, 020. 000 

3, 357, 000 

1,832,000 

12, 945,  000 


1. 074.  000 
14. 358. 000 
39, 066,  000 
21.  581. 000 
4. 518. 000 
2. 317. 000 
16. 952.  000 


75, 910, 000  99. 866. 000 


4. 
63. 

2, 

17. 

203, 

98, 

». 
20, 


425,000 
941,000 
976.000 
574,000 
162,000 
292.000 
606.000 
705,000 
206.000 
914.000 


6.412,000 

71. 739. 000 

3. 434. 000 

I  20,604.000 

229, 482. 000 

105, 698,  000 

544,000 

8,559.000 

22. 404. 000 

1. 187. 000 


63. 

11, 
20. 

117. 
45. 
32, 

14. 


704,000 
497,000 
012, 000 

(*) 

710,000 
254,000 
660,000 

(0 
068,000 


79, 583, 000 
10. 472, 000 
21,586.000 

(*) 

100,281,000 

42. 068, 000 

32. 849, 000 

(t) 
19, 060, 000 


1870. 


$559,000 

2, 542, 000 

16.468,000 

1,487,000 

18, 167, 000 

23, 085, 000 

1,808,000 

4.024,000 

93,000 

47, 793. 000 

2,969.000 

43,000 

20,610,000 

1, 108, 000 

10, 730, 000 

806,000 


627, 302, 000 


1,006,000 
10,000 


17, 840, 000 

53, 098, 000 

122,000 

6, 349, 000 

120,032,000 

8,  670, 000 

34,000 

39, 000 

7, 194, 000 

2,192,000 

350.000 

146.000 

12. 466.  000 

12.160,000 


241, 708, 000 


909.000 

14. 858, 000 

36, 774, 000 

25, 102, 000 

4. 359. 000 

2, 711. 000 

21. 862. 000 

107,000 


106. 682. 000 


8.194.000 

52, 128.  000 

3. 485.  000 

22,708,000 

186,911,000 

107, 000,  000 

175.000 

9. 040. 000 

15,717,000 

925,000 


106.721.000 
9.812,000 
14. 603, 000 
6,669,000 
53,766,000 
40, 819,  000 
31, 450. 000 

(t) 
4. 717. 000 


1880. 


$962, 

8,141, 

12,891, 

1.599. 

16, 800. 

25,564, 

3,378. 

4, 816, 

89, 


000 
000 
000 
OOC 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1881. 


62, 840. 000 

2. 226, 000 

29.000 

21,627,000 

923,000 

10, 813, 000 

472,000 


$1,018,000 
1.410,000 

10, 638,  ceo 
1.5i4.000 

13. 287, 000 

28,712.000 
2,260,000 
4, 018, 000 


53. 026. 000 

2,894,000 

44,000 

18, 006, 000 

967.000 

9,676.000 

447,000 


711,518,000  ,673,390,000 


1,805,000 


16, 456, 000 

57,450,000 

588,000 

6,090,000 

146,874,000 
10. 872, 000 


1. 740. 000 
12,000 


44,000 

8,204,000 

4,000 

2,686,000 

399.000 

113.000 

17.  372, 000 

11, 227, 000 


10.881.000 

52,012,000 

102,000 

4,037,000 

158,577.000 
12,942.000 


11, 392, 000 


8,285,000 

408,000 

165,000 

18,380.000 

13,  729, 000 


279. 669, 000  288, 670, 000 


1,196, 
17. 695. 
39.722. 
33,121, 

4.678. 

2.688, 

25, 285. 

326, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
600 


1, 278. 000 

15,518,000 

43.822.000 

37. 481, 000 

5.468.000 

2.566,000 

24,912,000 

58,000 


124,660,000  I  131,980.000 


6. 0.'W, 

54,60.3. 

3.935. 

25,  675, 

203. 428. 

118, 365, 

2u0. 

7,204. 

16. 451. 

1,006, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


12.^  918, 000 
13. 231, 000 
18, 278, 000 
7, 102. 000 
60, 785, 000 
62,  002. 000 
40, 150, 000 

0) 
7.597,000 


6. 750. 000 

55,039.000 

S,  674. 000 

22.  414. 000 

104, 310. 000 

114.030.000 

128,000 

10, 512. 000 

15^017.000 

826.000 

668,000 

111.  802, 000 

13  132.000 

16.815  000 

13.400,000 

68,438.000 

48,736,000 

35. 731, 000 

(t) 
6,536,000 


721, 601, 000  775, 862, 000  ,674, 430, 000  ,762, 088, 000  j  785, 175, 000 


*  Not  reported. 


t  Kot  noted  in  British  trade  returas,  being  Indireet. 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  hy  continents  and  countries. 


Wblther  exported. 


coirmiKXT  ow  Africa. 


Alferift. 


C«pe  of  Good  Hope 

Ctharj  Talmud  if 

Eaat CoMt (native Mttiement)  ... 

Egypt...... 

Pemndo  Po 

Freocli  PoMeasUm*  (SenegMnbi*) 
GoldCoMt   


Kauritiae 

MOTDCOO 

Natal 

Portofniaae  PoeaeMioiia : 

EaatAfrics 

Weat  Africa 

Beankm 

SLHefena 

Siens  Leone 

TripoU 

Tnnia 

Weat  Coaat  (natlTO  settlement) . 


Total  to  Africa 


oonmsrr  op  ambbica. 


United  SUtee 

Weatladiea: 

Spaoiah 

IVeneli 

Dnteb 

IMnlah 

Gniaoa: 

French 

Batch   

Hajti  and  San  Domingo  ■• . 

Hexieo  

Central  America 

ratted  States  of  Colombia. 


Booador 

Peru 

BoUria 

CUli 

Bfaxfl 

UraKoaj  

Amatme  Bepobtio . 
Britiah  Poaaeaaioma: 

Canada 

Sewlbandland  . . 

Bennnda  ........ 

Weat  Indies 

Hondoraa 

Goiaaa 

ralklsBdlalaada 


Total  to  America. 


OOWtUBUT  OV  AiOA. 


Arabia:  Aden 

Bemeo 

Cejloa 

China 

Cochin  China 

Hon£'Hoas 

India: 

British 

Dvtch 

F^vnch 

Portainieae . . . . 

Spanish 

KatiTe  Islanda 


1447,000 

34,000 

16, 893, 000 

1,  IM,  000 

444,000 

36,490,000 

93,000 

50,000 

2,172,000 

84,000 

2,871,000 

1. 420, 000 

8,408,000 

64.000 
1,876,000 


122,000 
1,938,000 

408.000 

5, 805, 000 


63,664,000 


229, 195, 0<H) 
16. 


2. 
2. 


3, 
4, 
1. 
15. 
2. 

W, 

1«. 
37, 

». 
19, 

51. 
3. 

13, 
4, 


$1, 118, 000 

15,000 

28,009.000 

846,000 

2, 930, 000 

10, 725, 000 

49,000 

953.000 

2,308,000 

80,000 

1,779,000 

1, 530,  OOO 

7. 032, 000 

420,000 

2.507.000 

186.000 

136.000 

1, 803, 000 

186,000 

4,164.000 


61, 276, 000 


885,000 
195,090 
289,000 
327,000 


365,000 
065,000 
372,000 
632,000 
412,000 
662,000 
438,000 
238,000 
156,000 
364.000 
664,000 
321.000 
584,000 

080.000 
943,000 
322,000 
054.000 
797.000 
833,000 
120,000 


124, 022, 000 

11,839,000 

1, 190. 000 

860,000 

1,045,000 

23,000 

189,000 

767,000 

3. 718, 000 

3,641,000 

4, 393, 000 

2,284,000 

1,443,000 

4,418,000 

292.000 

5.096,000 

29,092.000 

4, 704, 000 

10, 885, 000 

27.463,000 

2, 274, 000 

267.000 

10,818,000 

481,000 

3,514,000 

88,000 


1880. 


Prodacta  of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


11,419,000 

12,000 

24, 179. 000 

1, 020,  IMM) 

763,000 

14, 868, 000 

83,000 

283,000 

2,240.000 

250,000 

1, 740, 000 

1, 195, 000 

8,025,000 

350,000 
1,496,000 

185,000 

94.000 

1,698,000 

481,000 

3,658,000 


Prodacta  of 
fo  reign 
and  colo- ' 
nial  conn- 
triea. 


Total  for 
1880. 


$39, 

8, 

2,026. 

243. 

44. 

554, 

11. 

44, 

200, 

5, 
136, 
263, 
773, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


) 


25,000 

1,667,000 

21.000 

88,000 

292,000 

11,000. 

1.030,000 


63,739,000   7.415,000 


149,952,000 

7, 144, 000 
768,000 

1,185,000 
979,000 

22,000 

257,000 

2,449,000 

5. 054, 000 

3, 198, 000 

5.054,000 

2, 080, 000 

1,710.000 

1,522,000 

384,000 

9,326,000 

82.475.000 

6, 711, 000 

11, 911, 000 

33,126,000 

4, 340, 000 

291,000 

10,852,000 

490,000 

3.553,000 

122. 000 


452, 310, 000  254. 296, 000  296, 355, 000 


525,000 


5, 173, 600 

83,253.000 

15,000 

16,053,000 

115, 003, 000 
8, 750, 000 


1,648,000 


1,997,000 


4, 019, 000 

24, 080, 000 

28.000 

15,202,000 

110,394,000 
8,065,000 
117.000 
7.000 
2,978,000 
2.000 


496,000 

5,000 

4. 796, 000 

24, 610, 000 

6,000 

18,861,000 

147,992,000 

8,608,000 

49,000 

4,000 

6k  816,  boo 

4,000 


34,496,000 

8,995,000 

505,000 

25,000 

80,000 

1,000 

5.000 

78,000 

282,000 

112,000 

166,000 

43,000 

78, 000 

825.000 

49,000 

1, 196.  000 

1, 133, 000 

166,000 

438,000 

3, 577, 000 

345,000 

37,000 

1,239,000 

54,000 

661,000 

44,000 


40, 119, 000 


185,000 


243,000 

2, 191. 000 

4,000 

923,000 

7,664,000 

100,000 

6,000 

2,000 

136,000 


$1,468,000 

15,000 

26. 205, 000 

1, 268, 000 

807,000 

15,422,000 

44.000 

277,000 

2,440,000 

255.000 

1,876.000 

1,458,000 

8,  798, 000 

375,000 

8, 153, 000 

156,000 

132, 000 

1, 890, 000 

442,000 

4,688,000 


71, 154. 000 


184,448,000 

11, 189,  OOO 
1, 273, 000 
1.210,000 
1, 059, 000 

23,000 

262.000 

2.527.000 

6.236,000 

3, 310,  000 

5, 220, 000 

2, 123, 000 

1, 788, 000 

1, 847, 000 

433,000 

10, 522. 000 

83. 607, 000 

6. 877, 000 

12, 349, 000 

86, 703, 000 

4,685,000 

828,000 

11, 591, 000 

544,000 

4, 204, 000 

166,000 


344,474,000 


681,000 

5.000 

5. 039, 000 

26, 801, 000 

10,000 

19, 284, 000 

155.656.000 

8, 608, 000 

54,000 

6,000 

6, 451, 000 

4,000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  by  continents  and  countries — Continned. 


Whither  exported. 


CoHTiNBirr  OF  Abia— Continaed. 


Japan  

Persia , 

Slam 

Straita  Settlements. 
Turkey  in  Asia 


1872. 


1879. 


$10,530,000 

122.000 

146,000 

12.308,000 

12. 721. 000 


$14, 570, 000 

617,000 

86,000 

10, 609. 000 

15,474,000 


Total  to  Asia. 


AUBTRjLLAaiA. 


West  Australia 

Sonth  Australia  . . . 

Yiotoria 

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

"Sexr  Zealand 

Fuilslands 


Total  to  Australasia. 


COlfTDIKHT  OF  EUBOPB. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Channel  Islands... 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 

KaltA  

Netherlands,  The.. 

Norway 

Portugal 

Boamania 

Bossia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe. 


210. 596, 000 


818,000 

7,529,000 

31, 747, 000 

19, 079, 000 

2,997.000 

1, 005, 000 

15. 027, 000 


75^  197, 000 


Total  to  Europe 


9, 

63. 

4, 

4. 

11. 

187. 

208. 

e, 

6. 
37, 

4, 
124, 

8. 
23, 

45. 
20, 
14. 

26, 


452,000 
404,000 
498.000 
187,000 
536.000 
419.000 
524.000 
203,000 
062.000 
845,000 
731.  OOi) 
129.000 
790,000 
003,000 

(*) 

830,000 
935,000 
795,000 

(t) 
969.000 


1880. 


Products  of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


$15, 994, 000 

1,098.000 

113.000 

11, 027, 000 

13, 593, 000 


Products  of  I 
foreign  | 
and    colo- ' 
nial  oouRf 
tries.         'I 


Total  for 
1880. 


$2,587,000 

45. 000 

7.000 

928,000 

574,000 


206,996,000  252,971,000 


885.000 
11, 760. 000 
24, 757, 000 
26, 860. 000 
3,680,000 
1,390,000 
18, 502, 000 


87.284,000 


5,088,000 
67, 770, 000 


3,950,000 

9.642,000 
129.072,000 
143. 973. 000 

3.506,000 

5. 252, 000 
29, 354. 000 

4.634,000 
75. 101. 000 

7. 521. 000 
11.789,000 

5,329,000 
51, 545. 000 
18.269,000 
11, 666, 000 

(i) 
21, 960, 000 


756,812,000  505,411,000 


778,000 

11, 881, 000 

24. 106, 000 

25.685.000 

4,33^.000 

1, 181, 000 

14, 152, 000 

113,000 


82,234,000 


2.887,000 
28,168,000 


2, 837. 000 

9.227.000 
75,788.000 
82.348.000 

8,750,000 

8,983.000 
26,404.000 

4, 012. 000 
44.938,000 

6,091,000 
10. 230. 000 

5,406,0(0 
38. 646. 000 
15. 660, 000 

9, 433. 000 

(t) 
19,274.000 


889,082,000 


15, 544, 000 


68,000 

1,263.000 

2,9:19,000 

2.924,000 

287,000 

97,000 

1,249,000 

1,000 


$18,53L000 

1,148,000 

120.000 

11,955.060 

14,167,000 

268,515,000 


8,828,000 


1,142,000 
84, 948. 000 


1, 127. 000 

2,178,000 

60.248.000 

58,864,000 

282.000 

476.  000 

4, 874. 000 

894,000 

81, 140. 000 

8,206,000 

2.414,000 

418,000 

14.648.000 

4,160.000 

6,201,000 

(1) 
1,724,000 


841.000 

18,144.000 

27,045.000 

28.600.000 

4,625.000 

1,278,000 

15,401,000 

114,000 


91.057,000 


4,029,000 
68,116,000 


3, 

11. 

136. 

141, 

4, 

4, 
80. 

4. 
76. 

9, 
12. 

5. 
63, 
19, 
15, 

20, 


964.000 
405,000 
036,000 
212.000 
032,000 
459,000 
778.000 
906.000 
078.000 
297.000 
644,000 
824.000 
294.000 
820.000 
634.000 

898,000 


228.444.000     617,528,000 


*  Not  reported. 


tNot  noted  in  British  returns,  being  indirect  trade. 


Total  imports  into  Great  Britainy  by  articles. 


Articles. 


Alkali 

Animals,  liying: 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calres 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine 

Horses 

Total  living  ammals 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bark: 

For  tanners,  8co 

Peruvian 

Beads  of  glass 

Beef,  salted  and  fk«sh 

Bones,  aU  kinds 

Books 


1879. 

$374,000 

22,533,000 

10,943,000 

889,000 

1,900,000 

1880. 

188L 

$378,000 

87,846,000 

11,007,000 

869.000 

1, 185, 000 

^^809.000 

80,823.000 

10,653,000 

899,000 

36.265.000 

60,857,000 

41,875.000 

43,185,000 

782,000 
4,712,000 

200.000 
9,809.000 
2, 104, 000 

816,000 

53,356,000 

875,000 
5,746,000 

428,000 

11,779,000 

2,550,000 

855^000 

51,910.000 

647,000 

8,811,000 

8,888,000 

12, 850. 000 

1,852.000 

855.000 
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Total  imparts  into  Great  Britain j  Ijf  artieles^Coutmned, 


ArticlM. 


BriiDfttone 

Br»aM ^ 

Batter 

Battoiw  and  atnds 

Caadke,  ateAtine 

OMutcboac 

Caootehoac,  manafactiires  of 

Cheeae 

ChemiMl  nuumfactares  and  prodacta 

Chicory,  raw  and  kiln  dried 

China  and  porcelain  ware 

Clocks 

Cocoa 

Cofte 

Confectionery 

Cordaeeand  twine 

Cork: 

Unmanafactnred  

Kannfartored 

Cereala  and  flour: 

Wh^r 

Other  kinda,  com  and  grain 

•  Wheat  flonr 

(Hher  kinda,  meal 

Total 

Cotton: 

Baw- 

Tama 

Mannfocturea  of  India  and  China 

All  other  manafactnrea 

Drags,  nnenumerated 

Pyete^  and  tanning  staffs : 

Cochineal,  granillBf  and  dust 

Cntch  and  gambler 

Gaiancine 

Indigo   

Madder 

Hadderruot * 

Shomae 

Yahmia 

Other  snhetancea  and  extracts 

Total  dyeing  and  tanning  stnffs 

Dye-woods: 

Logwood 

Unoiamented , 

EBoroldiuy  and  needlework 

Feathers: 

For  beds 

Ornamental 

Fidi  

Flax,  drcaaed  and  nndresaed  

Flowers,  artificial 

Fnilt: 

Abnonda,  all  kinda 

Cnmnts «. 

?«» 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Baisins 

Baw,  nnenomerated 

Total  fraie 

Oalls 

61aaa,aU  kinds 

Gnano 

Gnma: 

Arabic 

Conrie 

Iac,  seed,  shell  Ac , — 

An  other  kinds 

Otttta-pereha 

Total  gums 


1879. 


$982,000 
1. 186, 000 

60,418,000 

2, 754, 000 

1.589,000 

7,898,000 

423,000 

18, 523, 000 
4,323,000 
344.000 
1,360,000 
2,688,000 
5, 200, 000 

34,428,000 
1, 829, 000 
1,788,000 

797,000 
1, 681, 000 


152, 845. 000 

101, 859. 000 

41,296,000 

2,050,000 


297,550,000 


175, 732, 000 

2, 056. 000 

224,000 

10, 880, 000 

3, 357, 000 


1, 783, 000 

2,812,000 

20,000 

9, 244, 000 

73,000 

35,000 

826,000 

2, 633, 000 

4, 278, 000 


21, 204, 000 


1, 317, 000 

782,000 

11, 152, 000 

234,000 

889,000 

5,567,000 

8,029,000 

17, 403, 000 

2,288,000 


1, 030, 000 
7, 170, 000 
901,000 
6;  402, 000 
4,887,000 
8,486,000 


28,966,000 


219,000 
7,646,000 
3,420.000 


1,244,000 

608,000 

875,000 

1, 671, 000 

2,040,000 


6,438,000 


1870. 


1881. 


$1, 215, 000 
1, 496, 000 

58, 971.  000 
3, 220, 000 
1,617,000 

11,509,000 
593, 000 

24, 028, 000 
5,533,000 
428,000 
1, 579, 000 
2,606,000 
4, 216. 000 

33,825.000 
2, 356. 000 
1, 827, 000 

880,000 
1, 827, 000 


148, 781. 000 

112, 181, 000 

42, 287,  OOO 

2.099,000 


207, 750, 000 

2,604,000 

127.000 

12,153,000 

3.230,000 


2,074.000 

3,187.000 

5,0U0 

8,821.000 

78,000 

34,000 

705,000 

2, 526, 000 

4,926,000 


21,856,000 


2, 147. 000 

933,000 

10, 856. 000 

219,000 

519, 000 

6, 640, 000 

8, 097, 000 

19, 798, 000 

2,249,000 


1,623,000 
5, 212, 000 
875.000 
7. 106, 000 
8,536.000 
10, 880. 000 


29,232,000 


671, 000 
8,627.000 
3, 935, 000 


1,050,000 
983.000 
3.798.000 
1, 676, 000 
2, 560, 000 


8. 017, 000 


$1, 176, 000 
1, 720, 000 

52, 789, 000 
2, 362, 000 


10. 750, 000 


25, 413. 000 
5, 955, 000 
539,000 
1. 929. 000 
2. 337, 000 
3,830,000 

24, 978, 000 
2,800,000 
1, 940. 000 

855,000 
1,990,000 


X52, 920, 000 

96,524,006 

44, 74l,i)00 

710,000 


305, 298. 000  I      294, 895, 000 


211,420,000 

2,206,000 

122,000 

12,033,000 

4, 140, 000 


1,720.000 

3,285,000 

20,000 

11,401,000 

87,000 

30,000 


1, 939, 000 
4,840,000 


23, 322, 000 


1, 725, 000 

923,000 

11, 290, 006 

223,000 

617,000 

6. 424, 000 

8,884.000 

16,  514, 000 

2, 420, 000 


1,361,000 
8, 101,  OOO 
1, 414, 000 
7, 076, 000 
4, 9'>2, 000 
8,354,000 


31, 258, 000 


719,000 
8, 130, 000 
2, 372. 000 


1, 215, 000 
957,000 
2, 926, 000 
2,096,000 
2, 446, 000 


9, 640, 000 
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Total  imports  into  Great  Britain,  by  artiolea — Continued. 


Artiolea. 


Hftir: 

Cow,  ox,  ball,  and  elk 

Goat 

Hone 

Hannfkctared 

Hats  and  bonnets : 

Felt 

Straw 

Hemp,  dressed  and  not,  and  tow 

Hides: 

Baw 

Tanned 

Hops 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Isinglass 

Jnte 

Jnteyam,  waste,  &o 

Lace 

Lard 

Leather,  mannfkctared : 

Boots  and  shoes 

Glores 

tTnenomerated 

« 

Total  leather  goods 

Linen  yam 

Linen  mannfaotores 

Licorice 

Manganese,  ore  of 

Meat: 

Salted  or  fresh 

Preserved 

Metals  and  ores: 
Copper : 

Otb  and  regains 

Wronght  and  not 

Mannfactured 

Iron  ore 

Iron  in  bars 

Steel,  nnwrought 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactured 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet 

Si  Iver  ore 

Tin.  in  blocks,  &o 

Zinc,  crude,  in  cakes 

Zinc,  manufactured 

Total  metals  and  ores 

Mnslcal  instruments 

Nuts  and  kernels : 

For  expressing  oil 

Of  other  sorts 

Oils: 

Trafn  and  blubber,  and  spetmaoeti 

Animal 

Coooannt 

Olive 

Palm 

Seed,  of  all  kinds 

Turpentine 

Chemical,  essential,  itc 

Total  oilB 

Oil-seedcake  

Onions 

Opium 

Painters'  colors  and  figments 

Paper  and  pasteboard : 

All,  except  hanging 

Paper-hangings 

Petroleum 

Pitch  and  tar: 

Pit  h 

Tar 

Plumbago 

Pork,  salted  and  fresh 


1879. 


$268,000 

8,609,000 

669,000 

894,000 

496,000 

284,000 

8,214.000 

14,164,000 

10,735,000 

5.816,000 

784,000 

476,000 

15,820.000 

870,000 

1.904,000 

6,902.000 


2.882,000 
6. 247, 000 
1.268,000 


9, 847, 000 


1,796,000 
972,000 
277,000 
224,000 

2,138,000 
8,209,000 


10, 978, 000 

14, 206, 000 

224,000 

5, 100, 000 

4,265,000 

297,000 

8,800,000 

7. 437, 000 

8,522,000 

5,  557, 000 

2, 740, 000 

1,  681, 000 


64,367,000 


2,745.000 

2,586,000 
2,040,000 


2,866,000 
914,000 
1,984,000 
5, 698, 000 
6. 533, 000 
2, 466, 000 
1,409,000 
943,000 


1880. 


188L 


22, 765, 000 


7.922,000 
2,186,000 
2,104,000 
3,634,000 

4, 040, 000 

272,000 

6, 713, 000 

64,000 

452,000 

355.000 

3.357.000 


$501,000 

5.904,000 

878,000 

520,000 

501, 000' 
195,000 
9,074,000 


18,846, 

14, 839, 

4.  372, 

082, 

472, 

19, 516, 

797, 

2,303, 

o,  996, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


I 


1,856,000 
8,466,000 
1,851.000 


11. 673, 000 


1, 312, 000 

1. 195, 000 

355,000 

326,000 

2,089,000 
0. 253, 000 


12, 541. 000 

12, 488, 000 
457,000 

13, 552, 000 

5,902.000 

340,000 

11, 770, 000 
7,502,000 
3. 075, 000 
8, 432, 000 
3,065,000 
1,885,000 


81, 100, 000 


8,430,000  I 

3,638,000 
2. 478, 000  ' 


2, 317, 
1,516, 
2.623, 
4,406, 
7.883, 
2, 612, 
1,836. 
1,006, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000  ' 


23,  599, 000 


9, 435, 000 
2,504,000 
1,739,000 
3.993,000 

6,635,000 

268,000 

6.356.000 

78,000 

442,000 

515,000 

8,323,000 


$340,000 

3,620,000 

743.000 

612,000 

549,000 

160.000 

10,536,000 

15.570,000 

15,51:1,000 

3,365,000 

875,000 

539,000 

19,391,000 

369,000 

2,561,000 

10,706,000 


1,886.000 
7,800,000 
1.482,000 

10,66%000 

972,000 

1,234,000 

354.000 

345,000 

2.507,000 
7,966,000 


11.762,000 
10,089.000 

ii,  396, 000 

5,550.000 

370,000 

12,300.000 
0,736,000 
8,343,000 
0,117,000 
3,684,000 
2.017,000 

76,364,000 

""3, 548, 000 

2,473,000 
2. 187, 000 


2,809,000 
479,000 
1,798,000 
5,924,000 
5.793,000 
2.009,000 
2.420.000 
966.000 

22.818,000 

8.563.000 
2,700,000 
3.023,000 
4.053,000 

5,550.000 

238.000 

8,542,000 

103,000 
588,000 

506,000 
3,295,000 
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Total  imports  into  Cheat  Britain,  hif  articles — Continued. 


Artidee. 


F)»tatoM 

Poultry  Mid  game 

Pjritfes  of  iron  or  copper ^ 

QalckBflver 

StfB  and  material  for  paper : 

liDen  and  cotton  rage 

ItpaTta,&« 

Woolen 

Total n^  Ac 

Bice 

Soma 

Safflower 

8ago 

Other  fiirinaceona  sobatancea 

Saltpeter 

Cnlrio  niter 

Seedii: 

Gran  and  olorer 

Cotton 

Plax  and  linen 

Bape 

Tues  and  lentila • 

Uoenamerated,  for  oil 

All  other *• 

Total  seeda 

Silk: 

Bav 

Kanbe  or  hnaka  of  ellk ■ 

Thrown 

Silk  mumfiustorea : 

Of  eoontriea  out  of  Enrope 

Ofooontriea  in  Europe 

Total  silk  mantifiictnrea > 

Skjfiiaodftxia: 

Sheep  and  Jamba* 

Goat 

Seal 

Another 

An  other  aorta • 

Total  aUna  and  ftira 

Spieea: 

^iBnauou  .••.•••••••••••••••••••••••••' 

Gfaiger 

Pepper 

Uiieoamerated < 

Total  spices 

Spiiita: 

Brandy 

Genera 

Bnm - 

Vnennmerated,  not  aweetened 

Sweetened  and  perfumed 

Total  apirita 

Sofar: 

Beflned  and  enndy 

Baw 

Holaaaea 

Gloeooe 

Total  angar 

Tallow  and  atearine 

Tea 

Teeth,  elephant,  aea-eow 


1879. 


$13. 100. 000 
2.100,000 
5. 100. 000 
1,«7«,000 


1, 830, 000 
6, 247, 000 
8, 206, 000 


10, 789, 000 


16, 003, 000 
1,504,000 
20.000 
1,288.000 
2, 575, 000 
1, 400. 000 
3, 780, 000 


3.668,000 
7.043.000 
10.898.000 
3,607.000 
384,000 
t,  297, 000 
1,540,000 


87,522,000 


16. 442, 000 

2.327,000 

578,000 


1,603.000 
60, 768, 000 


62, 371, 000 


4.537,000 
6. 552, 000 
2.606,000 
972,000 
3.687,000 


17, 444, 000 


540,000 

710,000 

1, 322, 000 

1,929,000 


4. 501. 000 


10, 568, 000 

214,000 

2, 842, 000 

442,000 

603,000 


14, 660, 000 


20, 080, 000 

87.113,000 

1. 365, 000 

1,  448,  000 


110, 006.  000 


10, 230, 000 

54, 716, 000 

1,977,000 


1880. 


$13. 829.  OOO 
2,045,000 
7,398,000 
1, 725, 000 


2. 196, 000 
7, 977, 000 
3,083,000 


14,f56, 


000 


18, 239,  000 
1, 632, 000 
117,000 
1.406.000 
3, 192, 000 
1,467,000 
3.405,000 


2, 852, 000 
8,831,000 
20, 789, 000 
3, 915, 000 
384,000 
1,841,000 
1, 244, 000 


89,356.000 


15, 208, 000 
3, 643, 000 
1, 224. 000 


1.166.000 

63,  556,  000 

64,  722.  000 


6. 768,  000 
6, 203. 000 
3, 026,  000 
477,  000 
4,  590.  000 


21, 064,  000 


586,000 

5:)0,000 

1, 034, 000 

3, 177,  000 


6, 227. 000 


6, 499. 000 
214. 000 

2, 560. 000 
243,000 
651, 000 


10, 167, 000 


21.542,000  , 
89, 663. 0(10 
418,  UOO 
1,880,000  I 


1881. 


$5, 381, 000 
2, 216. 000 
5,852.000 
1,779.000 


1,924,000 
6, 201, 000 
3, 703, 000 


11, 828,  OOO 

17. 818, 000 
1. 786. 000 
68,000 
1, 492, 000 
8, 557, 000 
1, 443. 000 
3. 840, 000 


3. 013. 000 
8,665,000 
21. 359, 000 
3. 723, 000 
380,000 
1.647,000 
2,002,000 

4a,  78P,  000 


11,  994, 000 

3, 679,  000 

685,000 


822,000 
56,176.000 


56,998,000 


6,  745,  000 
6,406,000 
2, 9.50, 000 
408,000 
4. 714,  000 

21. 223, 000 


588,000 

272,000 

2, 245. 000 

2,294,000 

5.399,000 


5,132,000 
238,000 

2. 391, 000 
379,000 

.  675, 000 


8, 815, 000 


19, 754, 000 

98, 396, 000 

637,000 

1, 783, 000 


113,503,000  I   120,570,000 


11,230,000 

56, 416,  000 

2,691,000 


10,  215, 000 

55,137,000 

2,654,000 
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Total  imports  into  Great  Britain,  by  artiolea — Continued. 


Artidea. 


Hair: 

Cow,  ox,  ball,  and  elk 

Goat 

Hone 

Manafaotared 

Hate  and  bonnets : 

Felt 

Straw 

Hemp,  dreased  and  not,  and  tow 
Hides: 

Raw 

Tanned  


Hops 

Horns  and  hoofii 

Isinglass 

Jute 

Jnte  yam,  waste,  &o. 

Lace 

Lard 


Leather,  mannfoctored : 

Boots  and  shoes 

GloTes 

Unenomerated 


Total  leather  goods 


Linen  yam 

Linen  mannfactores. 

Licorice 

Manganese,  ore  of . . 
Heat: 

Salted  or  fresh . . 

Preserved 


Metals  and  ores: 
Copper: 

Oi^  and  regains 

Wronght  and  not 

Manafactured 

Iron  ore 

Iron  in  bars 

Steel,  nnwrought 

Iron  and  steel,  manafactared. 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet 

Silver  ore 

Tin.  in  blocks,  Slo 

Zinc,  crude,  in  cakes 

Zinc,  manafactured 


Total  metals  and  ores. 


Mnsical  instmments . . 
Nats  and  kernels : 

For  expressing  oil. 

Of  other  sorts 


Oils: 

Train  and  blabber,  and  spemaceti. 

Animid 

Cocoanut 

Olive 

Palm 

Seed,  of  all  kinds 

Turpentine 

Chemical,  essential,  &o. 


Total  oils 


Oil-seedcake 

Onions 

Opium 

Painters'  colors  and  figments 
Paper  and  pasteboard : 

All,  except  hanging 

Paper-hangings 

Petroleum 

Pitch  and  tar: 

Pith 

Tar 

Plumbago 

Pork,  salted  and  firosh 


1879. 

1880. 

188L 

$268,000 

$501,000 

$840,000 

3,609,000 

5,904.000 

3,620,000 

669,000 

878,000 

743.000 

894,000 

520,000 

612,000 

496.000 

501,000- 

549.000 

284,000 

195,000 

160,000 

8,214,000 

9, 074, 000 

10,586,000 

14,164,000 

18, 846, 000 

15,570.000 

10,785,000 

14, 839, 000 

15,5i:i.000 

5, 816, 000 

4.372,000 

3,365,000 

784.000 

982,000 

875.000 

476,000 

472,000 

589.000 

15,820,000 

19, 516, 000 

19,891,000 

370,000 

797,000 

369,000 

1,904,000 

2,303,000 

2,561.000 

6.902,000 

8,996.000 

10,706,000 

2,882.000 

1,856,000 

1.886,000 

6.247.000 

8,466,000 

7,300,000 

1.268,000 

1, 851, 000 

%.     1.482,000 

9, 847, 000 

11, 673, 000 

10,66%000 

1, 796, 000 

1, 312, 000 

972,000 

972,000 

1,195,000 

1,234,000 

277,000 

355,000 

354,000 

224,000 

326,000 

345.000 

2.138,000 

2, 089. 000 

2.507,000 

8, 209, 000 

9,25:^,000 

7,966,000 

10, 978, 000 

12, 541, 000 

11.762.000 

14,206,000 

12, 488, 000 

10,088,000 

224,000 

457,000 

5, 100, 000 

13, 552, 000 

ii.  806, 666 

4, 265, 000 

5,902,000 

5,550.000 

297,000 

340.000 

370.000 

8,360,000 

11,779,000 

12.300,000 

7, 437, 000 

7, 592, 000 

«,  736.000 

3,522.000 

3, 075, 000 

8,343.000 

5. 557, 000 

8, 432, 000 

9, 117,  OOO 

2, 740, 000 

3,065,000 

3,684,000 

1,681,000 

1,885,000 

2,017,000 

64,367,000 

81,100,000 

76,364,000 

2, 745, 000 

3, 430, 000 

3,548,000 

2,536,000 

3,638,000 

2,478,000 

2, 040, 000 

2, 478, 000 

2, 187,  OOO 

2,866,000 

2, 317, 000 

2,809,000 

914,000 

1, 516, 000 

479,000 

1,934,000 

2, 623, 000 

1,798.000 

5,698,000 

4, 406, 000 

5.924.000 

6,  633. 000 

7.383,000 

5,793,000 

2,468,000 

2,512.000 

2.009,000 

1,409,000 

1, 836. 000 

2,420.000 

943,000 

1. 006,  000 

986,000 

22,765,000 

23,599,000 

22,818,000 

7,922,000 

9, 435, 000 

8,563,000 

2, 186, 000 

2,594,000 

2.700,000 

2, 104, 000 

1,739,000 

3,023.000 

8,634,000 

3.993,000 

4,053.000 

4, 940, 000 

5,635,000 

5.550,000 

272,000 

268,000 

233,000 

6, 713, 000 

6, 358, 000 

9,542,000 

64,000 

78,000 

103.000 

452,000 

442,000 

588.000 

355,000 

515.000 

506.000 

3,357,000 

8,323,000 

8.205.000 
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Total  eiBportsfrom  Great  Britain,  by  articles — Continued. 


Articles. 


Cordflge  and  twine 

Cora,  insin,  and  meal : 

Wbeat     

Wheat  flour 

Another 

Cotton  yam 

Cotton  manafactarea : 

Piece  goods,  white  and  plain 

Printed,  djed,  and  colored 

Of  mixed  material 

Lace  and  net 

Btockinga  and  aoeka 

Thread,  for  aewfais , 

Hoaieiy  and  small  wares , 

Total  cottons 

Ksrthen  and  china  ware 

Fish: 

Heniafcs. 

All  sorts , 

Total  fish 

Fmnitare,  cabinet,  and  npholstery. . 

Glaas: 

Plate,  roogh  or  silvered 

Flint,  of  all  kinds 

Bottles,  dec 

Other  maonfM^tares 

Total  glass 

Haberdashery  and  millinery . 

Hardware  and  cutlery.' 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Ifflplenents  and  tools  of  industry . . . . 

Leather  and  mnnufactares  of  : 

Unwroaght 

Wnmght,  boots  and  shoes 

Another 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Total  leather,  &c 

Linen  sndjate; 

Linen  yam 

Jntcyam 

Total  linen  and  Jate  yam , 

Linrn  and  jute  manufactures : 

Linra  piece  goods,  white  or  plain 

Checkered,  printed,  or  dyed 

Sail-cloth  and  aafls 

Thread,  sewing 

Taettumerated 

Total  linen  mannftfotnres 

Jnte  mannfaciares 

Total  Hnen  and  jute  mannflactnres. . . 

ladftr  matches 

Machinery: 

Steam-engines 

Another? 

Total  machinery 

lianwe 

Medicines,  drags,  Ac 

Hetals: 
Iron: 

Old 

Pig,  and  old' .'. *..'. .".'." '.".''.'*.'." 

Bar 

fiaOroad 


1870. 

• 

1880. 

1881. 

$1,380,000 

1,666,000 

224,000 

1,506,000 

58,806,000 

$1,433,000 

1, 691, 000 

860.000 

1,448,000 

57,805,000 

$1,618,000 

1,161,000 

340,  000 

2, 206, 000 

63, 992,  OOU 

142, 096. 000 
83, 810, 000 
1, 788, 000 
6,085,000 
1, 708, 000 
8,008,000 
5,558,000 

168,725,000 
108, 710. 000 
2, 652, 000 
9,688,000 
1, 053, 000 
10, 069, 000 
7, 461, 000 

180, 646, 000 

103, 195, 000 

8,402.000 

11,  566, 000 

2,381,000 

11,226,000 

7, 975, 000 

250, 943, 000 

800, 158, 000 

320, 891. 000 

8,743,000 

10, 030, 000 

10, 225, 000 

5,164,000 
1, 720, 000 

6,907,000 
1, 734, 000 

5,068,000 
1, 929, 000 

6,884,000 

8, 641, 000 

7,887,000 

2,016,000 

2,332,000 

2, 901, 000 

• 

661,000 
1, 118, 000 
1.482,000 

549,000 

938,000 
1, 205, 000 
1, 613, 000 

714,000 

1,035,000 

1, 414, 000 

1,550,000 

637,000 

3.800,000 

4, 470, 000 

4,636,000 

16, 837, 000 

14, 708, 000 

4, 357, 000 

1, 773, 000 

18,822,000 

17, 112, 000 

4, 979, 000 

1, 836, 000 

20, 363, 000 

18, 755, 000 

5, 457, 000 

2,060,000 

7, 820, 000 
6, 868, 000 
1,569,000 
2.000,000 

5, 506. 000 
0, 227, 000 
1, 817, 000 
2, 118, 000 

7, 125,  OOO 
7,698,000 
1, 973, 000 
2,284,000 

17, 817, 000 

15, 758, 000 

19, 080, 000 

5.227,000 
072,000 

4,753,000 
1, 132, 000 

5,137,000 
1, 152, 000 

6.199,000 

5,886,000 

6,289,000 

21,440,000 

.  972,000 

967,000 

1,700,000 

1,501.000 

23,402,000 

729,000 

807,000 

1,807,000 

1, 594, 000 

23, 507, 000 

782,000 

806,000 

1, 604, 000 

1, 703, 000 

26,580,000 
9, 635, 000 

28, 389, 000 
10, 958, 000 

28,402,000 
11, 518, 000 

86, 115, 000 

39,297,000 

39, 920, 000 

549.000 

705,000 

860,000 

10, 676, 000 
24,677,000 

13, 532, 000 
81, 460, 000 

15,484,000 
32, 839, 000 

35,853,000 

44,992,000 

48,328,000 

4, 074, 000 
8, 808, 000 

5, 479, 000 
3, 964, 000 

8,869,000 
4.563,000 

8,891,000 
15,800,000 

7,461,000 
18, 974, 000 

5. 659, 000 
25, 345, 000 
11, 541, 000 
24,636,000 

2, 381, 000 
19,926,000 

9, 793, 000 
27,500,000 
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COMMEECIAL   RELATIONS:    SECRETARY'S   LETTER. 


Total  exports fr&m  Great  Briiainj  hjf  articles — Continued. 


Articles. 


Metal  ft— Contiiiaed. 
Iron: 

Hoop 

Tin  plates 

Wire 

Cast  and  wronglit 

Steel,  nnwroaght 

Steel,  manufactures  of 


Total  iron  and  steel 


Copper: 

Unwrooght 

Mixed  or  yellow  metal 

All  other 

Brass  manufactures 

Lead— pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Tin,  unwTougnt 

Zinc  or  spelter,  wrought  or  not 

Oil. -seed 

Oil  and  floorcloth 

Painters' oolors,  &o 

Paper : 

Hangings 

All  other 

Pickles       

Plate,  gold  and  silrer 

Plated  gilt  wares 

ProTisions,  unenumerated 

Kags  and  other  paper  materials . .  • 
SaU ; 


1881. 


$10,239,000 

17,039,000 

2,414,000 

16, 075, 000 

4, 974, 000 

8,837,000 


96, 304, 000 


Silk 


Thrown,  twist,  and  yarn. . . 
Manufactured  piece  goods. 
All  other 


Total  sak. 


Skins  and  Airs,  all  sorts 

Soap 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish 

Stationery  (not  paper) 

Sugar 

Teleg|«phic  wires  and  apparatus. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols    

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolen  ana  worsted  yam 


Wool,  manulactures : 

Cloths,  coating,  &c 

Worsted  stufis 

Blankets  and  blanketing 

Flannels 

Carpets  and  druggets  . . . 
All  other 


5, 264, 000 
4,556,000 
5,266,000 
1,501.000 
2,754,000 
2, 176, 000 
418,000 
6, 747, 000 
1, 043, 000 
5, 003, 000 

710. 000 
4, 445, 000 
3, 196, 000 
811,000 
705,000 
4, 479. 000 
2,138.000 
2,682,000 


3, 376, 000 
8,876,000 
4, 362, 000 


11,614.000 


6, 703, 
2,100, 
2,196, 
3,230, 
4. 717, 

12, 143, 
1,603, 
4, 571, 

18. 040, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OoO 
000 


Total  woolens 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  goods. 


FORXION  AKD  COLONIAL  OOOD0. 


Arms  and  ammunition 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bark,  Peruvian 

Beads,  of  glass 

Butter 

Candles: 
'  Stearine 

All  other 

Caoutchouc 

Cheese 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Com,  grain,  and  meal : 

Wheat.... 

Other  kinds  of  com,  &c 

Wheat  meal 

Other  kinds  flour 


20,848,000 
33. 617, 000 
2,643,000 
1,268,000 
3, 901, 000 
5,  751. 000 


77,028,000 


48, 328, 000 


080, 845. 000 


$16,432,000 

21,654,000 

4,  U17, 000 

18,419,000 

6, 160, 000 

4.012,000 


$16,006,000 

20,120,000 

4,8tt),000 

19,317,000 

9,088,000 

4,501,000 


137, 895,  €00    134.O02»OOO 


5, 115, 
4,960, 
6.111, 
1,  570, 
2.837, 
l.»38, 
656, 
7,874, 
1,856, 
5,654, 

660, 
5, 372, 
3,294, 
321, 
812. 
5,028, 
3,274, 
2,934, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


3, 323, 000 
4,  921, 000 
4,940,000 


18, 184,  000 


7,081, 
2,138, 
2,643, 
3,612, 
5,474, 
6,315, 
2.220, 
5,766. 
16,248, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


811,000 

2,623.000 

3, 158, 000 

164,000 

972,000 

1, 410, 000 

40,000 

4,872,000 

608,000 

610,000 

1,980,000 

28,818,000 

1. 312, 000 

1,630,000 

219,000 

10,000 


32,718.000 
85,171.000 
2,847.000 
1,506,000 
6,604,000 
6, 101, 000 


88. 847, 000 


54, 524, 000 


1. 084, 072, 000 


1. 035. 000 
3,789,000 
2,968,000 
204,000 
1,064.000 

1. 812, 000 

64,000 

5,168,000 

603,000 

705,000 

1,628,000 

23,430,000  < 

2,691,000  I 
1,684,000 
326,000 
20,000 


5,968,000 
4,979,000 
5,856,000 
1,866,000 
3,800,000 
2,240,000 
573.000 
7,038,000 
2,201,000 
5,866,000 

782,000 
6,060,000 
3,065,000 
398,000 
953,000 
5.598,000 
2.736,000 
2.853,000 


4,903,000 
5,493,000 
6,633,000 


17,029,000 


18,689,000 
1,934,000 
3,737,000 
3,868,000 
5,220,000 
9,503,000 
2,281,000 
4,340,000 

15,660,000 


3d,  713, 000 
35.157,000 
2,828,000 
1.805,000 
5.657.000 
5,856,000 


68,106,000 


61,3231.000 


1,137,340,000 


277.000 
2,084,000 
3,648,000 

204,000 
1,443,000 

1,740,000 

72,000 

6,810.000 

651,000 

003,000 

1,606.000 

10,883,000 

2, 410, 000 

830,000 

180.000 

14,000 
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Total  expin^  from  Crreat  Britain  by  articles — Continaed. 


Articles. 


B»w 

Tarn 

MaDafaetniTd 

DnifCMi  uoeoQiD«rtt«d 

JOyeing  or  taaDing  stoib : 

Cochioeftl 

Catch  and  gtmMer 

Indigo 

UneDumented 

Dye  woods:  Lo((wood  tnd  othen 

Festhen.  ornuneiiul 

FUh 


FUx.  dreaaed  ud  not 

Fruit: 

Altooods 

CunvntA 

OruiffM  ind  lemons 

Kaisins      

Glass,  all  kinds 

Goano 

GniBs: 

Arable 

Katurie 

Lac  seed,  sheU.  sticks,  and  dye 

Allothfr 

Hemp 

Hides: 

Kaw 

Tanned 

fTnte 


Meat,  preserred,  not  salted 

Mctab: 

Copper,  wroagfat  and  not 

Iron  ban 

Stefe],  nawTonght '.'.'.. 

Iran  and  tltti,  manufactured. . 

Lnd.pijT  or  sheet 

Tia,  in  blocks,  ingots,  &c 

Kats,  keniels,  for  oil 

Oil: 

CorosBDt 

OBve 

Palm .v.'.'.".!"'."."! 

Opiom 

Paper.  alUinds ...„','/.'.'.'.. 

Qaickailror .". 

Kags  and  other  materlid  for  papier. 
Rice • 


Seeds: 

Pin  and  linseed 

Sape 

romomerated,  for  oil 

Silk: 

Ea» 

Knahsandvaste 

ThiovB 

Of  cooniries  out  of  Europe. . 

Of  eottoMps  in  Europe 

SkiBJLfors and  pelts: 

Goat r. 

Sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other 

Spices: 

Cinnanon 

£*PP« 

raeaamerated 

SpirlU: 

Brandy 

Bun 

^    Other  sorts  (and  aU  in  bond) 
Sagars: 

Beflned  and  candy 

liobtaes . . . ............. .'  * 

TaUovandatesrine 

Te* 


Toh2e«^^^** '  ■«*^'  *«• 


^^'iHn&etiired,  alli^ids! 


1979. 

1880. 

1881. 

$20, 078, 000 

$26, 545, 000 

$24, 193, 000 

401,000 

418,000 

330.000 

8, 002, 000 

3,  280, 000 

2,  756. 000 

1, 020,000 

2, 478, 000 

1. 875, 000 

1,200.000 

1,351,000 

986,000 

865,000 

1,050.000 

1, 234. 000 

6,330,000 

6, 815. 000 

7,533,000 

540,000 

428,000 

607,000 

836,000 

340,000 

301,000 

2,385.000 

8, 211,  000 

8, 518, 000 

1, 506. 000 

1. 487, 000 

2, 401. 000 

345,000 

899,000 

589,000 

428,000 

632,000 

772,000 

812.000 

1, 351,  000 

1.206,000 

603,000 

948, 000 

787, 000 

447. 000 

651,000 

836,000 

924,000 

910,000 

1, 025, 000 

1,025,000 

1,  477,  000 

1, 448, 000 

243,000 

370,  OOO 

301,000 

287,000 

447,000 

330,000 

636.000 

1, 025. 000 

1,317,000 

1. 060,  000 

1,  230,  000 

1,802,000 

1, 016,  000 

1,  822.  000 

1,988,090 

6,854,000 

7,  111.  000 

6,658,000 

2,317.000  1 

2.  283,  000 

1,647,000 

8,020,000 

4,  547,  000 

5,  228,  000 

209,000 

195, 000 

296,000 

5,363,000 

4. 867. 000 

4,262,000 

2,  070,  000 

3,216.000 

2,804,000 

170, 000 

253,  OUO 

223.000 

1. 010,  000 

3,  41o,  000 

4,  505, 000 

268,000 

3U0.0U0 

403,000 

8,065,000 

3,  745, 000 

4. 447,  000 

006,000 

1. 657,  OUO 

1, 191,  000 

1,200,000 

1,351,000 

1,  089,  000 

816,000 

612,000 

807,000 

2, 541. 000 

3, 171, 000 

3,  222, 000 

010. 000 

928.000 

1, 646, 000 

447,000. 

525,  000 

491,000 

875.000 

535,0(to 

777,000 

64.000 

406, 000 

709,000 

0, 671, 000 

9,992,000 

8,  520,  000 

311, 000 

389,000 

223.000 

855,000 

554,  000 

617,  000 

072,000 

918, 000 

1.  522, 000 

6, 178, 000 

3,  600,  000 

3, 480.  000 

802,000 

501,000 

223, 000 

136, 000 

44,000 

29,000 

200,000 

102,000 

102,000 

1, 006,  OOO 

1, 162,  000 

1,166,000 

4, 005, 000 

4, 474,  000 

4,  612, 000 

884,000 

1,  647,  000 

1. 132. 000 

1, 365,  000 

2,  670, 000 

1,  890, 000 

413.000 

379,000 

850,000 

1, 090, 000 

1, 142.  000 

1, 207,  000 

1, 773, 000 

1, 982, 000 

2,061,000 

564,000 

622,000 

549,000 

1, 205,  000 

1, 288,  000 

1, 137,  000 

554,000 

501,000 

709,000 

957.000 

865.000 

1,  088, 000 

2,  050,  000 

1,  817,  000 

l,5il.000 

141,  000 

112.000 

87.000 

1.  487,  000 

1,  845,  000 

2,  882.  000 

11,342,000 

13,61.5,000 

12,  063.  000 

1, 118,  000 

1,  652, 000 

1, 720. 000 

1, 122, 000 

1.011,000 

1,  045, 000 

899,000 

1, 060, 000 

797.000 
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COMMEECIAL   RELATIONS:    SECRETARY'S    LETTER. 


Total  exparU/r&m  Oreat  Britain,  hjf  ar^io^— Continued. 


Ariioles. 


Metals— Oontiiined. 
Iron: 

Hoop 

Tin  plates 

Wire 

Cast  and  wronsht — 

Steel,  nnwToaght 

Steel,  mannfactures  of 


Total  iron  and  steel 


Copper: 

unwTonght 

Mixed  or  yellow  metal 

Another 

Brass  mana&ctares 

Itead—pif,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Tin,  unwrought 

Zinc  or  spelter,  wrought  or  not 

Oil, -seed 

Oil  and  floorcloth 

Painters' oolors^  &c 

Paper : 

Hangings 

All  other 

Pickles        

Plate,  gold  and  silrer 

Plated  gilt  wares 

Provisions,  unenamerated 

Kags  and  other  paper  materials . .  • 


1879. 


1880. 


•I 


1881. 


$10, 239, 000 

17, 039, 000 

2,414,000 

16, 075, 000 

4, 974, 000 

3,837,000 


$16,482,000 

21,654,000 

4,  U17, 000 

18,419,000 

6,169,000 

4. 012, 000 


$16t60«,000 

20, 120, 000 

4,860,000 

19,317,000 

9,068,000 

4,501,000 


95,304,000  137,885,C0O         134,092,000 


5,264, 
4.556, 
5.266, 
1,501, 
2,754, 
2, 176, 
418, 
6. 747, 
1,943, 
5,003, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Silk: 

Thrown,  twist,  and  yarn. . . 
Manufactured  piece  goods. 
All  other 


Total  sflk. 


Skins  and  ftirs,  all  sorts 
Soap 


Spirits,  British  and  Irish 
Stationery  (not  paper) .... 
Su^. 

IJmVrellas  and  parasols 
Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' . . . 
Woolen  ana  worsted  yam. 


ifjar... 

Telefgaphic  wires  and  apparatus. 


Wool,  manu&ctures: 

Cloths,  coatin/^s,  &o 

Worsted  stufis 

Blankets  and  blanketing 

Flannels 

Carpets  and  druggets  . . . 
All  other 


Total  woolens 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  goods. 


FORXION  AKD  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Arms  and  ammunition 

Bacon  and  hiuns 

Bark,  Peruvian 

Beads,  of  glass 

Butter 

Candles: 
*  Stearins 

All  other 

Caoutchouc 

C  heese 

Chemical  mannfiictures  and  products 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Corn,  grain,  and  meal : 

Wheat.... 

Other  kinds  of  com,  Slo 

Wheat  meal 

Other  kinds  flour 


710,000 
4,445.000 
3.196,000 
311,000 
705,000 
4, 479, 000 
2,188.000 
2,682,000 


5, 115, 
4,96U. 
6,111. 
1, 570, 
2,837, 
1,»38, 
656, 
7,874, 
1.856. 
6,654, 

060, 
5,372. 
3.294, 
321, 
812, 
5,028, 
3.274, 
2.934, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


5,968,000 
4,879,000 
5,836,000 
1,866,000 
3,300,000 
2,240,000 
573.000 
7,028,000 
2,201,000 
5,866,000 

782,000 
6,060,000 
3,965,000 
398,000 
953,000 
5,598,000 
2.736,000 
2.853,000 


3, 376, 000 
3,876,000 
4,362,000 


3,823,000 
4, 021, 000 
4,940,000 


11,614.000 


13, 184, 000 


4,903,000 
5,493.000 
6,633,000 


17.029.000 


6, 703, 000 

7,981. 

2,100,000 

2,138, 

2, 196. 000 

2.643, 

3,230,000 

3,512, 

4, 717, 000 

5,474. 

12,143,000 

6,315, 

1,603,000 

2,220, 

4, 571,  OmO 

5,766, 

18, 040, 000 

16,248, 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


18.680.000 
1,934,000 
3,737,000 
3.868.000 
5,220,000 
9,593.000 
2.231,000 
4,340,000 

15,669,000 


29.848,000 
33. 617, 000 
2,643,000 
1,268,000 
3, 901, 000 
5, 751, 000 


77,028,000 


48,328,000 


030,845.000 


2, 
3, 


1. 
4, 


1. 
28, 

1, 
1. 


32,718,000 
85.171,000 
2, 847. 000 
1,506.000 
5.504.000 
6, 101, 000 


36,713.000 
35. 157. 000 
2,828.000 
1.895^000 
5,657,000 
5,856.000 


88.847,000 


88,106,000 


54, 524, 000  I    61,  323, 000 


1, 084, 072, 000  1, 137,  348, 000 


811,000 
623,000 
158,000 
164.000 
972,000 

410,000 
40,000 
872.000 
698,000 
610.000 
980,000 
318,000 

312,000 
530,000  , 
219,000  ' 
10,000 


1, 035, 000 
3, 789. 000 
2,968.000 
204,000 
1,064,000 

1, 312, 000 

64,000 

5,168,000 

693.000 

705^000 

1,628,000 

23, 439, 000 


2,691,000  I 
1,584.000 
326.000 
20,000  I 


277.000 
2.  9K4,000 
8,548,000 

204,000 
1,443,000 

1^740.000 

72.000 

S.  610, 000 

651.000 

9U3,000 

1,506.000 

1»,  883, 000 

2,419,000 

830,000 

180.000 

14,000 
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Total  expHrUfrom  Great  Britain  by  articlee — Continued. 


ArticlM. 


Cotton: 

Baw 

Y«ni 

Muinfactarpd 

Druea,  uncoamented 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stnib : 

Cochineal 

Catch  and  gimhier 

Indigo 

Unenumented 

Dye  -woods:  Logwood  and  othen  . . 

Feathen,  ornamental 

FUh 

FIax.  dreaaed  and  not 

Ptnit: 

Almonds 

Curr»nta 

OrangM  and  lemons 

RaiidnB 

Glaaa,  all  kinds 

Gnano ■ 

Gams: 

Arabic 

Kanrie 

Lac.  aeed,  shel],  sticks,  and  dye 

All  othrr ^, 

H«mp 

Bides: 

Kaw 

Tanned 

Jnte 

Meat.  i»merTed,  not  saltod 

MeUls: 

Copper,  wroDght  and  not 

Iron  ban 

Stei*].  iiQWTonght 

Iron  and  sti^l.  maoafactured. . . 

Lead.  |rig  or  sheet 

Tin,  in  bloeks,  ingots,  &c 

Nnta,  kenielt,  for  oil 

Oil: 

Coronnt 

OWre 

Palm '..'.'.'.'.'.. 

Opium 

FapersD  kinds '.'..'.'.'.'. 

Qnickailrer 

fiag9  aad  other  material  for  paper . . 

Bice % 

Seeds: 

PJai  aad  linseed 

Sape 

raenumctated,  for  oil 

Silk: 

Ea» 

Knnhisnd  waste 

Thrown 

Of  eoontries  out  of  Europe 

Of  eoontries  in  Earope 

Skins,  fars  aad  pelts: 

Goal 

Sheep  and  lambs' 

AU  other .';.".*.' 

Spii'es: 

Cinnamon 

J«PP« '.'.'.'..'. 

Unenunerated 

Spirits: 

Btaady 

Bom 

Other  Borta  (and  ili'in  bond)' . .  - 
Sngata: 

^ned  and  candy 

^  KiseiV;;;;;;;;;;, 

Tallow  sod  stearins 

Tea 

ToWiS^^**' '  wicow,'  ike ! ."  *  .* .' .' 

Baw'. 

ManufcctMediiiikidi;;"'' " 


1879. 


$20, 

3, 

1. 

1, 
6, 


2, 
1, 


1, 


1. 
1, 

«. 
2, 
3, 


5, 
2, 

1, 
3, 

1, 
2, 


0, 


5, 
1, 
1. 


1. 
1, 


1, 


2, 
1. 

n, 
1, 

1, 


978,000 
491,000 
002,000 
920,000 

200,000 
855,000 
330.000 
540,000 
836,000 
885,000 
506,000 
345,000 

428,000 
812, 000 
603,000 
447,000 
924,  OOU 
025,  000 

243,000 
287,000 
656,000 
060,000 
016,  000 

854,000 
317,  000 
920,000 
200,000 

863,000 
070, 000 
170, 000 
910,  000 
268,000 
063,000 
996,000 

200,000 
816,000 
541,000 
910, 000 
447.000. 
875,000 
64,000 
671,000 

311, 000 
855,000 
972, 000 

178,000 
802,  000 
136, 000 
200,000 
006,  000 

095, 000 
884,000 
365,000 

413, 000 
090,000 
773, 000 

564,000 
205,  000 
554,000 

957,000 
050,000 
141,  000 
487,  000 
342,000 
118.000 

122,000 
899,000 


$26, 545, 000 
418,000 

8,  280, 000 
2, 478, 000 

1, 351, 000 

1,050.000 

6, 315, 000 

428,000 

340,000 

3, 211,  000 

1, 487,  000 

899,  000 

632, 000 
1,  351,  000 
948,000 
651,000 
010.  000 
1,  477, 000 

370, 000 

447,000 

1,  025. 000 

1, 230,  000 

1, 822,  000 

7,  111,  000 

2, 283,  000 

4,  547, 000 

195,000 

4,  867,  000 
3,  216,  000 

253, 000 
3,  415, 000 

3(J9, 000 
3, 745, 000 
1, 657, 000 

1,351,000 
612,000 

3, 171,  000 
928. 000 

525.  UOO 

535,  odb 

496, 000 

9,  092, 000 

389, 000 
554,  000 
918, 000 

3, 600, 000 

501,000 

44,000 

102,  000 

1, 162, 000 

4, 474,  000 
1,  647,  000 
2, 570, 000 

379,000 
1, 142.  000 
1, 982, 000 

622,000 

1, 288,  000 

501,  000 

865,  000 
1, 817,  000 

112.000 

1,  845,  000 

13,  615,  000 

1,  652,  000 

1,  Oil,  000 
1,  060,  000 


1881. 


$24, 193, 000 

330,  000 

2. 755,  000 

1, 875, 000 

986,000 
1, 234, 000 
7, 533,  000 

607,000 

301,000 
8, 513, 000 
2, 491, 000 

539,000 

772,000 

1, 206, 000 

787, 000 

836,000 

1, 025, 000 

1,448,000 

301,000 

330,000 

1,  317, 000 

1,  302, 000 

l,983,0«O 

6,658,000 

1,647,000 

5,228,000 

296,000 

4, 262,  000 
2, 804,  000 

223,000 
4,  505,  000 

403,  000 
4.  447, 000 
1, 191,  000 

1.  089, 000 
807,000 

3, 222, 000 

1,  646, 000 
401.000 
777, 000 
709,  000 

8, 520, 000 

223,000 

617,  000 

1,522,000 

3, 480, 000 

223,  000 

29,000 

102,000 

1, 166,  000 

4,  612, 000 
1. 132, 000 
1, 890, 000 

350,  000 
1, 297,  000 
2,061,000 

549,000 

1,137,000 

709,  000 

1, 088, 000 

1,  5il,  000 

87,000 

2.  882,  000 
12.  063.  000 

1,  720, 000 

1,  045, 000 
797.000 
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Ibtal  exports  from  Great  Britain^  by  articles — Continned. 


Articles. 


Wftx 

Wine 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn   .      

Sawn,  split,  and  dressed. 

Famitureand  hardware. 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolens,  mannfactared : 

Cloths  and  stufb 

ITnenamerated 

All  other  articles '. . .  — . 


Total  foreign  goods 


200,000 
2, 745, 000 

249,000 

336,000 

452,000 

68,782,000 

1, 657, 000 

433,000 

24. 337, 000 


278, 245, 000 


G-rand  total.  British  and  foreign I    1,209,090,000 


1880. 


855,000 
2,988,000 

180.000 
462,000 
535,000 
69,895,000  I 

2,499.000 

814,000 

30, 137, 000 


1881. 


292,000 
2,940,000 

296,000 

933,000 

544.000 

79,046,000 

1,701.000 

874,000 

29,021,000 


307,900.000  ;   8O(l.47i,OO0 


1, 391, 972, 000 


1,448,821,000 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Statement  showing  the  entrances  and  dearanoes  into  and  from  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
domjfrom  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  British  possessions,  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels, 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  together  with  the  tonnage  of  cargoes  received  frpm  and  cleared 
for  the  several  countries  whose  flags  are  specified,  for  the  year  1881. 


Flitgs. 


Norwegian 

( jerman 

French 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dotch 

Italian 

UxiTBD  States 
Spanish . . . 

Belgian 

Russian 

Anstrian.  . 
All   other   for 
sign 


Entrances :  sail  and  steam ;  with  cargoes  and  in 

ballast 


Steam. 


Total. 


No. 


.  .1 


5,373 

3.220 

3,104 

1,279 

2,264 

665 

824 

313 

116 

14 

655 

267 


1,667.889 
817,996 
327,749 
332, 623 
306, 439 
109,343 
401, 869 
391,403 
33,956 
4,900 
222,761 
130,346 


109       45, 105 


279 
1.263 
1,340 

654 

621 

34 

33 

383 

857 

52 

10 

47 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


118,335 

767, 091 

562, 666 

267. 166 

811,881 

475, 156 

24, 917 

64.046 

281. 851 

264,  951 

25.251 

4,084 

41,206 


Total  foreign ...  18, 195   4.852,379    6, 124     3, 229, 601 
British 111,006  4,398,809  26,193  16.038,726 

Grand  total  ^30, 191  9,250,688  32, 317   19, 208, 327 


5.632 
4,483 
4,453 

1.814 
2,918 
1,286 
858 
346 
499 
871 
707 
267 

165 


1, 786, 144 
1,685,087 
800.416 
619, 780 
618,  820 
684,499 
486.786 
455. 449 
815,  807 
270,851 
248, 012 
134, 440 


Tons  of  cargoes  entered  from 
the  sereral  countries. 


H 


862.559 
1,697J06 
1, 966, 635 
1,161,035 

255,018 
1, 355, 811 

296,496 
5, 034, 323 
1,859,984 

957, 530 

1, 399, 901 

36, 451 


24, 319  8, 081, 980 
38,188  20,437,035 


16,883,449 


62,508  28,519,016 


n 


11 

9  y 


I 


206. 
1.000. 
1,552. 

366, 
40. 

847. 

268. 
3,912, 
1.  617, 

713, 

906, 

334, 


650 
392 
625 
358 
654 
8.59 
660 
168 
624 
460 
061 
625 


9  O 


R 

D 

1 


% 

« 


o 
>^. 

•ii 

H 

003,002 
618,401 
293,511 
400,899 
202,927 
487,883 
16,067 
337,870 
147. 572 
186,099 
100,525 
1.799 


11,466,036  3,405,555 
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Statement  showing  the  entrances  and  clearances^  ^-c. — Continued. 


fUgB. 


GlearaLDCiM: 


sail  and  steanv; 
ballast. 


"With  cargoes  and  in 


Sailing  vessels 


Steamers. 


Total. 


-i. 


No. 


ITonregian 

German 

French  . . « 

Swediah 

Daainh 

Dutch 

Italian 

UsrrsD  Statks 

SpaDtah 

Belgian 

Roanian 

Austrian 

All    other  for- 


eign 


5,308 

3,275 

3,115 

1(266 

2,504 

524 

007 

823 

124 

4 

661 

296 

131 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


1,067.962 
837,050 
327,428 
330,887 
332,238 
100,101 
499, 119 
400,539 
84.841 
2,405 
227,267 
150,657 

51.557 


Total  foreign  ..18,438  4,962^057 
Brttuh 12, 181  !4,527,8.'>9 


277 

1.296 

1,380 

663 

656 

635 

34 

37 

894 

852 

55 

2. 

71 


119,537 

799,551 

506,354 

299,440 

817,199 

488,538 

29,684 

70,799 

294,816 

274, 893 

26,896 

980 

13, 612 


5,585 

4.571 

4,405 

1,829 

3,160 

1,159 

941 

360 

518 

856 

716 

298 

202 


6.252 
26,681 


Grand  total  . .  ,30, 619  9,489,916  32, 933 


3, 362, 249  {§4.  690 
16, 578, 365  138, 862 


1,787,499 
1,636,607 
923,782 
630,317 
640,437 
688,689 
528,753 
471,338 
329,657 
277,298 
254,163 
151,655 

95, 161 


Tons  of  c-argoes  cleared  for  the 
seyeral  countries. 


sJi 

sis 

H 


524,  111 

2,476,010 

3,527,879 

793,600 

753,094 

1,401,750 

1,241,050 

3,796,786 

883,773 

983.  520 

1,263,734 

66,440 


152,896 

1,538,165 

2,884,478 

237,750 

189,648 

1,038,091 

951,  716 

3,105,386 

624, 797 

777,130 

841,833 

39,030 


337,882 
815,939 
672,866 
400,783 
371,335 
344,121 
203,727 
295,148 
130,981 
189,841 
96,786 
24,276 


19,940,614 


63,522 


8,324,306  117,711,747   12,380,920  3,783,695 
21,106,224  I t I 


29,430,530 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  share  of  British 
toDDage  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  entrances  and  clearances, 
is  41,543,259  tons  out  of  a  total  of  57,949,546,  leaving  only  16,406,286 
tons  for  the  vessels  of  all  other  countries. 

In  the  direct  international  trade  between  the  .United  Kingdom  and 
the  twelve  principal  commercial  countries  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
statement,  it  will  be  noted  that  of  the  total  cargoes  which  constituted 
said  trade  the  British  flag  covered  23,846,956  tons,  while  the  twelve 
flags  of  the  countries  with  which  the  trade  was  carried  on  covered  only 
7,189,250  tons.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  the  only  countries 
whose  shipping  control  a  larger  tonnage  share  of  their  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  than  the  British  flag.  The  nine  other  countries  take 
such  a  surprising  part  in  their  own  carrying  trade  as. to  be  worthy  of 
reprodaction  for  more  condensed  review.  • 

Statement  showing  the  total  tonnage  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  eei^eral 
eountries  tmumerated,  together  with  the  share  thereof  carried  in  British  vessels  and  in  the 
veeeels  of  the  respective  countries  daring  the  year  IcSl. 


With— 


Germany 

Fraaoe 

Holland 

Italy 

SimOo 

JSel^nm 

Roasia 

AaatTJa 

UbTRXS  StATBB 

Total .... 


1 


03 

o 


T&M. 

4, 173, 716 
5, 404,  5M 
2,  757,  m 
1,537,546 
2, 743,  757 
1.  041, 050 
2,663.635 
102,891 
8, 837, 107 


30, 251, 777 


M 

•91 
Si -a 


Tons. 
2. 538, 567 
4, 437, 103 
1, 850,  050 
1, 220, 276 
2, 242, 421 
1, 490,  590 
1,747,80* 
72, 655 
7,017,554 


22,627,000 


H  0)  o  flB 
2  f*  O  S 


a  e 

g-c 

«  o  ■ 


Tom. 

1, 434, 
865, 
832, 
219, 
278, 
375, 
207, 
26, 
633, 


340 
377 
004 
794 
553 
040 
311 
075 
018 


Tons. 
1, 104, 217 
3, 571, 726 
1,027,946 
1.000,482 
1,963,868 
1, 114,  650 
1, 540.  583 
46.580 
6,  384,  536 


4. 872, 412  1    18, 354, 688 
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The  following  reduces  the  foregoing  exhibit  to  closer  comparative 
results : 

The  British  flag  covers  1.70  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Germau  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  2.21  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Dutch  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  2.81  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Austrian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  3.97  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Belgian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  5.12  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  French  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  5.51  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Italian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  8  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Spanish  flag  in 
the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  8.2  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Eussian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries.  * 

The  British  flag  covers  10.58  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  American 
flag  in  the  trade  between  both  couniries. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  as  compiled  from  British  official  returns. 

The  study  of  the  trade  between  these  two  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  nations  is  worthy  of  the  closest  analyzation.  On  general 
principles  it  would  seem  that  the  manufactures  of  each  country  were  so 
perfected  as  to  render  any  extensive  purchases  from  the  other  unneces- 
sary. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statements  that  Great  Britain  imported  from  France  during  the  year  1880 
products  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $203,428,000,  of  which  at 
least  $180,000,000  represented  French  goods.  Of  these  total  imports  of 
French  products,  manufactures  amount  to  at  least  $115,000,000.  This 
amounts  to  about  three-fourths  more  than  the  total  imports  of  all  goods 
into  the  United  States  from  France. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  France  amounted  to  $1^6,036,000, 
of  which,  according  to  French  returns,  there  were  entered  for  consump- 
tion in  France  $128,056,000.  According  to  the  British  returns  the  ex- 
ports to  France  during  the  year  1880  were  as  follows:  British  produce 
and  manufactures,  $75,788,000;  foieign  produce  and  manufactures, 
$60,248,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  France  sells  about 
$180,000,000  annually  of  French  products  to  Great  Britain,  the  latter 
only  sells  $75,788,000  worth  of  British  products  to  France.  Of  the 
British  exports  to  France,  manufactures  comprise  about  $56,000,000, 
the  balance  being  composed  of  raw  materials. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  France. 
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ImporU  into  Great  Britain  from  France, 


Articles. 


Attiauda,  lirfaig: 
Oxen  and  bnlls  . . 
Sheep  And  lambe. 
Swine  and  hogs .. 
Hoi  ^ 


1879. 


$34,000 

2.000 

10.000 

268,000 


Total  lire  animals. 


Art,  works  of . 
ikepbaltnm  ... 


814,000 


Books 

Biaasaad  braise,  mannflictpred. 


Bottou 

Cbemleals,  mannikctared 
CUaa  and  earthen  ware. . 

Cloeks 

CorkSt  mannftectnred 


Com: 
Wheat 
fiarl^ 
Oats... 
P« 


234,000 
68.000 

272,000 

142,000 
11,002,000 

744,000 
1,263,000 

719,000 
1, 457, 000 

782,000 


39,000 

1,483,000 

50,000 

180,000 


1880. 


$170, 000 
7,000 


282,000 


469,000 


229,000 

68,000 

306,000 

127,000 

13, 782, 000 

685,000 

1,453,000 

685,000 

1. 890, 000 

972,000 


4.000 
2,526,000 


Other  kinds. 
Wheat  floar. 


20,000 
1,472,000 


Total  com 
Cotton: 


3,203,000 


Tarn 

HsnofiMstiires 

Dye  stallh  and  tanning  stnflB 


Feathers. 
Fish..... 

Ftaa.... 


Flowkia... 

rrnit: 
Plnois 
Saw.. 
KoU.. 


680, 

5, 

3,393, 

209. 
6, 757, 
1,496, 
1,802, 

164. 
2,148, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


122,000 

2,000 

19,000 

1,186,000 


3,850,000 


268,000 

1,288,000 

321,000 


127,000 

15,000 

4, 017, 000 

270,000 
6,184.000 
1,846,000 
1,346,000 

302.000 
2, 074, 000 

272,000 

1, 540, 000 

510,000 


Class: 
Plate 
Flint. 


Ifaniifafrfeared 

Total  glass  and  glassware. 


282,000 
102,000 
748,000  , 


374,000 

78.000 

787,000 


Hslr,  eoir.  Ste 

Hats  and  bonnets  of  felt. 


1, 132,  000 


1,239,000 


Kot  dressed 

Tanned,  carried,  and  dressed . 
Heps. 


Iron  and  steel,  mannfisctared 

'Tate  yam  and  waste  of 

Laee 


83,000  i 
379,000 

652,000 
1,987,000  > 
200,000 
428,000  I 
665,000 
1,574,000  i 


166.000 
370,000 

753,000 
2, 720, 000 
248,000 
574,000 
608,000 
1,992,000 


I^aatber,  manafhctares  of  : 

Gloves , 

Boots  snd  shoes 

Unenomeiated 


3=*: 


Total  leather  and  manafactnres  of 
Kinen : 


Hannfsrtured 
Madder 


4, 867, 000 

1,  386, 000 

705.000 


6,616,000 

1,208,000 

874,000 


6,908,000 


8,258,000 


Gamndne 

Mnsi«al  instnunents. 

Olire 

8e«d 

Tarpentine 

0>l.«eedeake 

PiiiBtera*  colors 


4277 


19 


8,000 
821,000 
15,000 
2,000  ' 
15,000  I 
807,000  I 

83,000  1 
345,000  ! 

1,000  ; 

476,000  I 
3.16,000  , 


70,000 

302,000 

13,000 

1,000 

8,000 

933,000 

64,000 
860,000 

22,000 
345,000 
408.000 
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Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  France — Continued. 


Articlea. 


PaperhaiiKiDgB 

Of  other  sorts 

Pictures 

Fork,  salted  and  fresh  . . . 

Potatoes 

Poaltry  and  game 

RaiES  and  other  materials 
Rosin 


1879. 


Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass . 
Of  other  sorts 


SUks: 

Raw 

Waste,  knubs  and  twist. 

Thrown 

Hannfaotnres : 

Staffs  and  ribbons  . . 

Plush  for  hats 

Unenumerated 


Total  silks  and  silk  goods. 


fei.^ooo 

146,000 

962,000 

4,000 

2,444,000 

617,000 

166,000 

73,000 

714,000 
277,000 


1, 477, 000 
744,000 
248,000 

35, 890, 000 

761,000 

9, 132. 000 


Skins  and  fnrs,  all  sorts. 
Skins,  mannfactQred — 

Spirits,  brandy 

Stones,  rough  or  hewn. . 

Sucoades  

Sugar : 

Refined  and  candy  . . 

Unrefined  

Tallow  and  stearine 

Tea 


Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 

Toys 

Vegetables,  unenumerated 

Watches 

Wine 


Wood,  hown — 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamb's 

Woolen : 

Manufactures 

Rags , 

Tarn  for  weaving  . . . 

All  other  articles 


10,068, 
082, 
510, 

8, 

68. 

894, 

875, 

80. 

12,007, 

1.229, 

1.331, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


16, 452, 000 
816.000 
880,000 

17,  r21, 000 


Grand  total  imports  from  France • 186, 911, 000 


48, 261, 000 

2, 167, 000 

710, 000 

10, 28:),  000 

253,000 

811,000 


1880. 


$215,  000 

525.000 

933,000 

15,000 

2.  322.000 

661,000 

83,000 

59^000 

404,000 

382,000 


3tt4,00O 
1. 161.  OOO 
1. 176,  000 

35, 142. 0(O 

122,  COO 

11, 3C8,  000 

49.298,000 

2, 249.  OOO 

1,003.000 

6,320,000 

311,000 

302  OOO 

11.381,000 

661,000 

282,000 

2,000 

15,000 

384,000 

962.000 

30.000 

l.\946,00O 

1,406,000 

2,197,000 

20,903.000 

023,000 

1,351.000 

20,561,000 


203,428.000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France. 


BUITI8II  GOODS. 

AlkaU  

Animals  and  hnberdnahery 

Arms: 

Ammunition,  &c 

"Fire-arms    

Gunpowder  

All  other  kinds 

Beer  and  ale 

Biscuit  and  bread 

Books,  printed 

Caoutchouc 

Cement    

Chemicnl  pro<luctH.  preparation 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel    

Coal,  products  of,  naphtha,  petroleum,  Sco.. 
Com: 

Wheat 

Oats 

Wheat-meal  or  flour 

Cotton  yams 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Total  cottons  and  yam 


$263,000 
043,000 

$433,000 
855,000 

705,000 

15.000 

2,000 

5,000 

195,000 

617,000 

166.000 

666,000 

175,000 

972, 000 

6,626,000 

889, 000 

782,000 
25,000 

15.000 
229.000 
763,000 
180,000 
748.000 
268,000 
1,088,000 
7. 554.  OOO 
8SI,00O 

1, 322. 000 

68,000 

'               3,000 

1.152,000 

364.  OOO 

25.000 

2, 172, 000 

2,142,000 

5,  572, 000 
904,000 

5,363,000 
1,118,000 

8,648,000 

8, 623. 001^ 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France — Continued. 


ArtldeB. 


Bbttibh  goods— Continoed. 


Dniici  and  medicinal  prepArationi . 

larthen  and  china  vare 

Hah  of  an  aorta 

Hardtrare  and  catlei? 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 


linen  ymm 

Linens: 

By  the  yard. 

By  Talne.... 


Total  linena  and  yarn. 


Machinery: 

Steam  engines 
Another 


Total  machinery. 


Ifetals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not . . . . 
Ck>pper,  wrought  and  not . 
Lean,  pig.  pip<\  and  sheet 
Tin,  onwrought 


Total  metals 


Ofl 

Painters'  colore  and  materials... 

Ph>Tisaona,  nnennmerated 

Silk: 

Thrown,  twist,  or  yam 

Ifannfaet  nres 

Skins,  all  aorta 

Telegranhie  wire  and  apparatus 
Wool,  sneep  and  lamb's 


Woolen  and  worsted  yams. 
Woolens: 

By  yard 

At  Talne 


Total  woolens  and  yams. 


Ysra.  alpaca  and  mohair. 
All  other  articles 


Total  British  products 


F0RBIG2V  GOODS. 


I  and  hams. 
Bark,  Pemtian  . 
Caoatchunc 


Cora,  grain,  meal,  and  wheat 

Cotton,  raw •--- 

Drags,  nnennm<*Tated  

Dyeing  and  tmining  Htuff^ : 

Indigo 

ITnenumerated 

Featbera,  omam<>ntal 

]!laz.  dreased  and  nndrcKsed 

Gnano ---- 

6am: 

Lae  aeeddye 

All  other  aorU 

Hemp  and  other  like  vegetable  substances,  except  Jute. 
Hideo 


Bona  and  hoofa 
Jote 


It.  preaerred  (not  salted) 
MeUls: 

Copper,  wrought 

Tm,  in  blocks,  ingots.... 

OQ: 

Coeoamxt 

Palm 

QnieluitTcr 


1879. 


1880. 


$73,000 
438,000 
870,000 
680,000 
1,890.000 


671,000 

1, 112, 000 
59,006 


$112,000 

501,000 

865.000 

846,000 

1, 273, 000 


593,000 

812,000 
78,000 


1,842,000 


1,483,000 


472,000 
2, 871, 000 


2, 818, 000 


627,000 
2, 750,  OOO 


3,877,000 


588,000 

3, 104, 000 

2,623,000 

234,000 

525,  000 


6,486,000 


831,000 

8. 83.1. 000 

2,  230,  000 

185,000 

520.  000 


6.  768, 000 


452,000 
423.000 
642,000 

1, 564.  000* 
2,  055,  000 

923.000 
8, 109. 000 

302,000 


608,000 
476,000 
826.  OOO 

1, 613, 000 

2,  803, 000 

76S.00O 

175,000 

321, 000 


972,  000  I    1, 117, 000 


13, 649. 000 
787,000 


14, 450. 000 
8*23,  000 


15,408,000  I    16,390.000 


1.  080, 000 
8, 078,  000 


1.166,000 
10.  503. 000 


72,  846,  000     75, 788,  OOO 


132,000 
962,000 
413.  000 
612.000 

2,  283,  000 
102.  000 

1,  584,  000 
316, 000 

608,000 

195,000 

1, 404, 000 

132,000 

59,000 

44,000 
117.000 
132,000 
234,000 
331.000 
1. 924, 000 

20.000 

1,341,000 
370,000 

68.000 
253.000 
144,000 


146,  000 
HS4.000 
544,000 
253,  000 

2,  089. 000 
73,000 

1, 487,  000 
326,  000 

508,  000 

132,000 

1,  997,  OOO 

40,  000 

91,  OOO 

82.000 
156.000 
243.000 
243,000 
389,000 
2, 138, 000 

30.000 

962,000 
326. 000 

98,000 
258, 000 
132.000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France — Continued. 


Articles. 


Foreign  goods— Continued. 


1879. 


llico,  not  in  husks $379,000 

Seeds: 

Bape 15,000 

XTnennmerated 535,000 

Silks: 

Raw 4,100,000 

Knn1>s  and  twists  of  silk  and  waste 180, 000 

ManufiMtnred ©71,000 

Skins: 

Goat 846,000 

Furs  and  all  other 309,000 

Tea 170,000 

Teeth,  elephants\  sea  cow,  &c 816,000 

Wine 204,000 

"Wool,  sheep's  and  lambs' 29, 532, 000 

A 11  other  artic  les 6, 099, 000 


Total  foreign  goods .'i6, 226, 000 


Qrand  total,  British  and  foreign  exports  |    129, 072, 000 


1881. 


$243,000 

5,000 
229,000 

2,929,000 
450,000 
651,000 

1,289,000 
432,000 
161,000 
345,000 
224,060 
33,694,000 
5,929,000 


00,248,000 


136,036,000 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  AND   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

According  to  British  official  returns,  the  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  the  United  States  during  the  decade  ending  with  December 
31,  1881,  was  as  follows: 


Years. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Imports  from 
the  United 
Stat^'A. 


Exports  to  the  United  States. 


British  goods. 


Foreign  goods.  |         Total. 


•  Balance  of 
~ '    trade  in  faTor 
of  the  United 
States. 


r264, 
347, 
357, 
338, 
367, 
378, 
433, 
446. 
520, 
601, 


574,  000 
349,  000 
663,000 
207,000 
351, 000 
234,000 
250,000 
235,000 
414,  000 
591,000 


$197, 
163, 
136. 
106, 

PI. 

79. 

70, 

98. 
149, 
144. 


165,000 
174,000 
680,000 
278,000 
474.000 
482,000 
723.000 
765.000 
060.000 
748,000 


$25,  030, 
15, 182, 
19, 343, 
15, 518, 
16,423, 
37, 054. 
14,483, 
25, 257, 
34, 496, 
83,  057, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OUO 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$222. 

178. 

156, 

121, 
97. 
96, 
85, 

124. 

184. 

178, 


Total I  3,954,868,000   1,228,459,000 


216, 743, 000 


195,000 
356,  OUO 
033,000 
796,000 
897.000 
536,000 
206,000 
022,000 
456,000 
705.000 


1, 445, 202, 000 


$42, 379, 000 
168,993.000 
201. 630, 000 
216.411,000 
269,454,000 
281,698,000 
348,044,000 
322,213,000 
835.958,000 
322,883.000 


2,  509,  673, 000 


It  thus  appears  from  British  official  returns,  that  the  United  King- 
dom purchased  from  the  United  States,  during  the  decade  above  given, 
in  excess  of  the  sales  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States, 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $2,509,673,000. 

In  connection  herewith  the  following  statement  showing  the  imports 
into  and  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  the  Uniteti 
States,  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  during  the  same  period, 
will  prove  interesting: 
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G^d  andsilrer  coin  and  bullion  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Tears. 


Imports  A:t>m 
the  United 
States. 


1^73. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1979. 
19n. 
1978. 
1979. 
1880. 
1881. 


$62,252,000 
44. 366, 000 
38, 640, 000 
65. 364, 00(J 
34.063,000 
22,734,000 
12,063,000 
14,502,000 
6,094,000 
12, 738, 000 


Exports  to  the 
United  States. 


Balance. 


$11,708, 

166, 

3.228, 

18,967, 

7,108, 

0,290, 

36,766, 

26, 949. 

36,051, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Against  the 
United  States. 


$62. 252, 000 
82, 657, 000 
38^483,000 
32, 141, 000 
15,096,000 
15, 526, 000 
2,773,000 


In  favor  of  the 
United  States. 


Total. 


302, 824, 000  I        150, 218, 000  j        198, 928, 000 


$22, 254, 000 
20, 856,  OOO 
23,318.000 


60,422,000 


This  statement  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  balance  of 
trade  in  merchandise  against  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  ($2,509,673,000),  the  excess  of  gold  and  silver  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  during  the  ten  years 
under  re\nevr  exceeded  the  exports  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount 
of  $  132,506,000.  This  represents  on  total  interchange  a  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $2,638,219,000. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  principal  articles  constituting- 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  therein  during  the  last  ten 
years,  will  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive: 
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FOREIGN  COlfllflEBCE  OF  FRANCE. 

According  to  French  official  retarns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  France 
was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  OeneralimportSj  $1,179,809,000; 
t^ecial  imports^  $971,408,000;  general  exports,  $889,174,000;  special  ex- 
perts, $669,305,000.* 

As  compared  with  1879  this  shows  the  following  increase:  In  general 
imports,  $103,004,000;  in  special  imports,  $84,534,000;  in  general  ex- 
ports, $65,141,000;  in  special  exports,  $45,664,000. 

The  following  details  will  give  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
increase: 

Lncreaae  in  imports. 


Classificatioii.  General.         Special. 


Vataral  prodncts $42,828,000 

Articles  neoeBsary  to  industry {      15, 843, 000 

ICanafaoturea |      44,533,000 


$31, 727,  OOfr 

47, 255, 000 

5, 552, 00» 


Total  increase 103,004,000  1    84,534.000 


Increase  in  exports. 


Katoral  prodocts $19,477,000 

Mannfactoi  es 45, 884, 000 

Total  increase 


$10, 158.  OOi^ 
35, 506, 000 


65,141,000       45,664,000 


The  increase  above  noted  in  the  imports  of  articles  necessary  to  in- 
dustry and  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  special  manafactares,  are 
evidence  of  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country  during  the  year  1880. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  showing  an  increase  or  decrease  dur- 
ing the  year  were  as  follows: 

Natural  products, — Wine,  an  increase  of  over  $37,000;000  on  that  en- 
tered for  consumption  (the  wine  entered  for  consumption  during  the 
year  1880  was  nearly  threefold  the  total  general  imports  of  1879);  coffee, 
oil- seeds,  table  fruit,  sugar,  meats,  cheese  and  butter,  brandy  and  spirits^ 
&c.  A  decrease  is  noted  in  cereals  (over  $13,000,000  in  those  entered 
for  consumption),  cattle,  dried  vegetables,  cacao,  and  fish. 

Articles  necessary  to  industry. — ^Wool  shows  an  increase  in  that  entered 
for  consumption  of  $39,220,000,  an  increase  greater  than  the  total  im- 
port of  1879.  The  other  articles  showing  an  increase  are  lumber,  cotton, 
ooal,  ores,  mats  and  matting,  steel  and  iron,  raw  hides,  woolen  yarn^ 
saffron,  silk,  sulphur,  &c.  The  imports  of  articles  necessary  to  industry 
showing  a  decrease  are  flax,  olive  and  other  vegetable  oils,  grease, 
dressed  hides,  leaf  tobacco,  indigo,  manures,  linen  yarn,  petroleum  and 
anilines,  hemp,  jute,  zinc,  &c. 

*  The  general  imports  represent  uU  goods  received  in  France :  the  special  imports 
represent  only  those  goods  entered  through  the  French  customs  for  consumption ;  the 
difference  between  the  general  and  the  special  imports  represents  the  transit  or  trans- 
Bhlpment  trade;  the  general  exports  embrace  this  latter  as  well  as  special  exports,  but 
the  special  exports  represent  r^ench  products  and  manufactures  alone,  save  thoso 
goods  which  are  entered  for  consumption  and  afrerwards  exported.  These,  however, 
are  not  thought  to  amount  to  much.  The  special  trade  is  therefore  the  trade  proper 
•f  France. 
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Manufactures. — ^The  imports  of  manufactares  showing  an  increase  are 
silks,  cottons,  woolens,  machinery,  jewelry  and  plated  ware,  straw  hats, 
leather  goods,  paper  and  stationery,  tools  and  hardware,  clocks  and 
watches,  tobacco  manufactares,  &c.  This  increase  in  manufactares  en- 
tered for  consumption,  amoantiug  in  all  to  $5,552,000,  is  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  compete,  in  the  articles  named,  with 
the  French  in  their  own  markets.  The  iniiports  of  manufactures  entered 
for  consumption  in  France  during  the  year  1880,  viz,  $82,191,000,  is  far 
greater  than  the  total  imports  of  either  Sweden  or  Denmark. 

Exports. — The  principal  exports  showing  an  increase  or  decrease  are 
as  follows : 

Natural  products. — ^Wool,  cheese  and  butter,  cereals,  raw  hides,  rags^ 
olive  oil,  flax  and  hemp,  raw  sugar,  oil-cake,  building  materials,  olea- 
ginous seeds  and  oils,  iron  and  steel  castings,  &c.,  show  an  increase^ 
The  natural  products  showing  a  decrease  are  wines,  dressed  hides, 
brandy  and  spirits,  live  animals,  flsh,  eggs,  dried  vegetables,  grease,. 
seeds  for  planting,  safiron,  &c. 

French  manufactures. — Total  export,  $377,429,000;  total  increase^ 
$35,506,000,  occurring  principally  in  the  following  articles :  Wool  man- 
ufactures ($ll,754,000),'J3ilks,  toys,  mercery,  &c.,  leather  goods,  clothing,. 
cotton  manufactures,  stationery  and  paper,  jewelry  and  plated  ware^ 
woolen  yam,  pottery  and  glassware,  clocks  and  watches,  musical  in- 
fttmments,  fancy  articles,  felt  hats,  arms,  cotton  thread,  &c.  The  de- 
crease occurred  in  refined  sugars,  tools,  and  hardware,  chemicals,  Unen 
and  hemp  goods,  soaps,  indigo,  linen  thread,  &c. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  import  of  foreign  wines  into  France^ 
eonpled  with  the  decrease  in  the  export  of  French  wines,  shows  in  a 
very  forcible  manner  the  devastation  by  the  phylloxera,  for  the  foreign 
wines  are  simply  used  for  admixture  with  the  native  wines;  that  is,  the 
foreign  wines  are  manipulated  in  some  manner,  and  thereafter  shipped 
as  French  wines  to  supply  the  foreign  trade.  Whether  the  French 
vendangeurs  find  these  foreign  wines  as  profitable  as  the  native  wines, 
or  how  long  the  foreign  consumers  will  accept  such  manipulations  a» 
French  wines,  are  questions  which  the  near  future  will  solve,  unlesa 
some  means  shall  be  discovered  for  staying  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera. 

While  a  general  increajse  in  nearly  all  French  manufactures  is  to  be 
noted,  that  in  woolen  goods  is  the  most  remarkable,  the  exports  of  which 
nearly  equal  the  combined  exports  of  the  next  four  highest  articles  on 
the  list,  viz,  silks,  and  toys,  mercery,  and  small  wares.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  large  exports  of  foreign  silks,  cottons,  tools,  and 
hardware,  machines,  and  machinery,  clocks,  and  watches,  &c.,  through 
France.  The  exports  of  foreign  silks  alone  are  nearly  as  large  in  amount 
38  the  exports  of  French  silks  during  the  year  1880. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Franco 
in  the  most  varied  and  comprehensive  manner,  in  the  following  tables. 
First  is  given  the  details  of  the  trade  by  countries,  and  secondly  the 
details  of  the  trade  by  articles,  classifying  the  same  under  their  respect- 
ive groupings,  as  '-Natural  Products,''  "Articles  Necessary  to  Indus- 
try," and  "  Manufactures."  These  statements  will  not  only  help  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  appreciate  the  volume  and  variety  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  but  they  will  also  enable  them,  without 
entering  into  time-consuming  analyzation,  to  appreciate  the  constituent 
parts  thereof,  showing  that  which  m  crude  from  that  which  is  manufact- 
ured, and  that  which  is  necessary  to  French  industries  distinct  from 
the  other  two.  The  percentage  of  French  exports  which  undergo  moro 
or  less  manipulation  at  the  hands  of  the  French  people,  and  which  en- 
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titles  them  to  be  classed  as  maoafactures — ^the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  of  the  highest  order  of  manafactnre — is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  It  is  a  trade  that  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  deepest  consid- 
eration of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  general. 

Imports  into  France,  hy  countries. 


Wbenc«  imported. 


1879. 


General  Im- 
ports. 


Kngland 

United  States. 

Belgiam 

Germany 


Italy. 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Rnssia 

British  India 

China 

Argentine  Repohlio . 

Tnrkey 

Algeria 

Austria 

Sweden 

Brazil 

Holland!'."!!!'.'*. i! 

Havti 

Dutch  India 

Norway 

TJraffuaj' 

Chili 


Japan 

Greece  

West  Coast  of  Africa 

United  States  of  Colombia 

fiarbary  States 

Martinique 

Roumania 

St.  Pierre.  Miquelon,  and  Gi-ande  PAche 

Australia 

Ouadaloupe 

Pern 


$143. 843, 
144.499, 
95.168, 
97, 176, 
90,922, 
66,875, 
39,623, 
72.  838, 
26,885, 
25,802, 
26, 981, 
34,026, 
23,893, 
18,609, 
16, 687, 
19, 725, 
10,287, 

9. 110, 
8,067, 
4,053, 
5.211, 
6,311, 
4,42. 
9,206, 
3,397, 
5,  687, 
4,883, 
7. 102, 
4.  6J5, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
060 
000 
000 
000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$115. 

138, 

80, 

79. 

69, 

19. 
35, 

66, 
24. 

18, 

26. 
29, 

28, 

17. 
18. 
10, 

». 

8, 

«, 
3. 

5, 
6, 
4, 
5, 
2, 
6. 
2, 
«, 
4, 


007,000 
169,000 
095,000 
709,000 
056,000 
918,000 
280,000 
199;  000 
867,000 
412,000 
978,000 
992,000 
604,000 
467,000 
468,000 
615,000 
225,000 
164,000 
888,000 
788,000 
153,000 
234.000 
169,000 
906,000 
856,000 
885,000 
683.000 
562,000 
632,000 


Senegal 

Island  of  Reunion 

Venezuela 

Soanish  American  colonies 
All  other  countries 


4.  778, 

2.  065. 

3.  97fi, 
0,  940. 
2. 470, 

4.  Ill, 
8.995, 
5. 037, 

15, 872, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


4.458.000 
1, 949, 000 
3, 667,  000 
9, 940, 000 
2, 451, 000 
3, 455, 000 
2, 856, 000 
8, 995, 000 
12, 043, 000 


1880. 


General  im- 
ports. 


$154, 149. 000 

149,054,000 

108, 003, 000 

105, 957, 000 

103, 787, 000 

79,665,000 

70, 889, 000 

65,774,000 

83, 177.  000 

30, 610, 000 

28,641,000 

28,852,000 

24,868,000 

24, 867, 000 

16,965,000 

15,768,000 

12, 159, 000 

8,820,000 

7, 720, 000 

0,794,000 

6.748,000 

6,623,000 

6,221,000 

6,867,000 

6,848,000 

6,636,000 

5,636,000 

5. 481, 000 

4,729,000 

4, 323, 000 

4,285,000 

4, 150, 000 

3, 995, 000 

3,860,000 

3. 840, 000 

8, 493, 000 

8,878,000 

8,281,000 

17, 181, 000 


Special 
porta. 


$i28;osa,ooo 

141, 088, 000 

88, 278;  000 

84.87<,000 

70, 873;  000 

18,021,000 

68,288  000 

60,821,000 

29,081,000 

10^474000 

27,778,000 

25,768^000 

24, 481;  000 

23.061,000 

16,848,000 

10.118,000 

10,761,000 

7.804»000 

8,528,000 

6,568,000 

8,788,000 

6,604,000 

0^187,000 

4^438,000 

5,230,000 

6,538,000 

2,700,^000 

5,211,000 

4,111,000 

3,512,000 

428  000 

4,088,000 

428,000 

8.784,000 

8,821,000 

8,030,000 

2,780^000 

8,117.009 

81,887.000 


Total 1,076,805.000  1    886, 874, 000  1 1. 179, 809. 000  ;      971,408,000 


Exports  out  of  France y  hy  countries. 


1879. 


Whither  exported. 


j  General  ex- 
ports. 


Englud 

Beiginm 

United  States 

Germany 

Switzerland I      72, 546;  000 

Italy i      57,147,000 

Spain I      44,890.000 

Algeria 1      33,157,000 


$202,225,000 
95. 616, 000 
76,660,000 
73, 417. 000 


Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Holland 

Russia 

Mexico 

Austria 

United  States  of  Colombia. 


16. 598, 000 

16, 594, 000 

20,226,000 

7, 180.  000 

10, 847, 000 

7.720.000 

5, 153. 000 

4, 439. 000 

5. 673,  000 


.Special  ex- 
ports. 


$160, 
82. 
63. 
66, 

47. 
84. 

28. 
26, 
14. 
13. 

11. 
5, 
8. 
6, 
2, 
4, 
4. 


229.000 
874,000 
307,000 
296,000 
575.000 
818,000 
873,000 
885,000 
109.000 
684,000 
622,000 
808,000 
627,000 
601,000 
663,000 
111,000 
304,000 


1880. 


Geueral  ex*      Special  ex- 
ports.       I       ports. 


$225, 
103, 
35, 
76, 
W, 
69. 
47, 
37. 

19. 
18, 
15. 

9. 

8. 

7, 

8. 
6, 
5. 


289.000 
886,000 
186,000 
625,000 
094,000 
811,000 
324,000 
408,000 
211, 000 
674.000 
440.000 
110  000 
820,000 
032,000 
060,000 
8i9,000 
890,000 


$175, 

42. 

34, 
SO, 
31. 

le, 

14, 

8, 
7. 
7, 
6, 
3, 
6. 
4. 


748.000 
786^009 
116,009 
040,000 
537,000 
081,009 
628,000 
227,000 
328,000 
707,000 
782,000 
237.000 
287,000 
582.000 
43S.000 
501,000 
008.000 
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Ejcport$  out  of  IVanoe,  hy  countriea — Continued. 


1879. 


1880. 


Wkitbcr  exported. 


General  vx-  ,   Special  ex-      General  ex- 
ports.      !       porta.  ports. 


St.  ThonWM 

Portiiieal 

UmfriiAy 

BfMiuiah  America 

Martiniquf 

Chiaa 


Chili 

Greece 

Senega] 

Gnadalonpe  ... 
Barbary  States 
British  India.. 


Haytl. 

IslMMi  of  Beonion 

Norway 

Ycnecaela 

Bittlsh  AMca 

Sweden 

Wcat  Coaat  of  Africa. 

Pteneli  Oniana 

Brritiah  America 

All  other  conntri<'S  . . . 


13,  Oil, 
4,600, 
4,709, 
3.918, 
3,821, 
4,505, 
-',  044. 
3,378, 
3,609, 
3,088, 
3,628, 
2,667, 
3,403. 
1,448, 
1,858, 
1,139, 
2, 626. 
2.470, 
1,  351, 
1,56.3. 
1,  265, 
1,293, 

12, 398, 


I 


000 

600  I 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000  I 

000 

000 

000 

000  ^ 

ooop 
000  «■• 

000 

000 

000 

000 

OOO  ! 

OOO 

000 

000 

000 

000 


$2,967,000 
3,629,000 
4,092,000 
2,  760, 000 
2,644,000 
676,000 
2,268,000 
•J,  451,  000 
I,ie7,0t0 
2,  316,  C0« 
2, 162, 000 
1,  370,  000 
1.098,000 
1,235,000 

1,  428,  000 
946,000 

2.  084, 000 
2, 142, 000 
1,  216. 000 

579,000 

984,000 

1, 177, 000 

10,  244, 000 


$^  423,  OOO 
5,  211,  000 

4,  729, 000 
4, 304,  000 
3,995,  OOU 
3, 9.'i7,  000 
3,899,000 
3.  879,  000 
3,  7()«.  0(  0 
.f.  040,  000 
•J,  Ho6,  000 
2,  006,000 

5,  64H,  000 
2, 490,  000 
2, 4(13, 000 
2,  200,  000 
1,  988,  000 
1,911,000 
1,660,000 
1, 486, 000 
1, 3.32. 000 
1, 312,  000 

11, 496, 000 


Total 824,033,000       623,641,000  1    889,174,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


H  fll3, 000 

3,  802, 000 

4,  0.')3, 000 
3,  300, 000 

2,  721, 000 
056,000 

3,  435,  000 
3,  185,  000 
1,  605,  000 
2, 239,  UOO 
1,  949. 000 
],  081,000 

1,  004,  000 
2, 181,  000 
1, 776, 000 

2,  084, 000 
I,  351,  000 
1,  679,  000 
1, 544, 000 

502,000 
1,022,000 
1, 177,  000 
9,  495,  000 


669,  305,  000 


Imports y  hy  articles,  inlo  France, 


\t79. 


Articles. 


General  im- 
ports. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


NATURAL  PRODICTS. 


Censals 

Winea 

Cattle 

Cofce 

Okaginons  seeds  

Tablefraits 

Soear— foreij^n 

Ueato 

Cheese  and  batter 

Aaicar  from  the  French  colonies  . . . 
Peanuts  and  other  olea^rinoas  nats. 

Brandy  and  n>irits 

Dried  Tegetables    

Cacao 

Fish 

Bice 

A II  other  articles 


$181, 
24, 
38, 
34, 
18, 
14, 
8. 
12, 
10. 

9, 
7, 
«. 
7, 
7, 
5, 
5. 
43, 


536. 000 
453,  000 
832,000 
470,000 
798,000 
089,  000 
260,  000 
506,  000 
799, 000 
187,000 
238,000 
736, 000 
188,000 
488,000 
829,000 
288,  000 
770,000 


Total  natural  proilucts '    436, 767,  000 

-c r—rzz 

ABTTCLK."  NKr|.>l«A«T  TO  ISDl'STRV. 


$105, 

37, 

17. 

19, 

13, 

7, 

11, 

7. 

8, 

7, 

4, 

7, 

4, 

5, 

4. 

50, 


478.  000 
295,  000 
828.  ')00 
008;  000 
512,  000 
742,  0'  0 
681,000 
831.000 
«3«,  000 
782, 000 
102,000 
091,  000 
373,  000 
749,  000 
771,000 
227,000 
698,000 


18^0. 


General  im-  '   Special  im- 
port h.  ports. 


$166, 655, 

61,934, 

34, 933, 

29, 413, 

22,  407, 

10,088, 

17,003, 

14, 475, 

11,599, 

9,090, 

8,  955, 

8,260, 

6,  909, 

6, 909, 

5,  678, 

^5, 443, 

olf  o44. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$152, 
60, 

:J4, 

22, 
18, 
17, 
16, 
13, 

8. 
9, 
8. 
5. 
6. 

5, 

4, 

42, 


180,  000 
683,000 
200,  OfO 
099,000 
837,000 
663,000 
096,  000 
362,  000 
511,000 
225,000 
704,  000 
250,  (XlO 
•i  78,  OOO 
744,000 
501,000 
111,000 
787, 000 


897,844,000  I  479,395,000  I   429,571,000 


"— 1= 


Snk 75,598,000 

Wool 56,819,000 

Lumber '      42,788,000 

Cotton !      42,943,000 

Coal  and  coke |      29,355,000 

85, 166, 000 

13,414,000 

16, 309, 000 

12, 313, 000 

8, 145. 000 

8, 666, 000 

8,396,000 

7, 873, 000 

6,568,000 

5, 116.  000 

6.388,000 


Raw  hSde«  and  skins. 

Olire,  and  other  vef^etable  oils. 

(;rvase 

(^opper 

Thread  (cotton)   

Dressed  hideit 

floTses 

Ures— minersl 

Matsand  matting ■ . . 

Leaf  tobaceo 


61, 065, 000 

32, 229, 000 

32, 672.  000 

29, 449,  000 

28, 082, 000 

33, 833, 000 

13,  356, 000 

12, 622, 000 

11,690,000 

6, 813, 000 

6, 756, 000 

6, 388, 000 

6,929,000 

5,668,000 

2,683,000 

5,  539, 000 


77, 046, 

72, 915, 

63,847, 

47,387, 

34,  666, 

34.  608, 

12, 642, 

11,773, 

11. 541, 

8,029, 

8,010, 

7,685, 

6,967, 

6.967, 

6,674, 

6.137, 


000 
000  ! 
000  ' 
000  i 
000  I 
000  I 
000 
000  i 
000  ! 
000  I 
000  ! 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


62, 184, 000 

71, 449, 000 

68,664,000 

41, 671, 000 

32, 829, 000 

32. 810, 000 

12.564,000 

8,897,090 

10,750,000 

7,302,000 

6,041,000 

5.666,000 

6,813,000 

6,900,000 

3,408,000 

4,600,000 


42 


1 1 


20 
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COMMERCIAL    KELATIONS:    SECKETARY  S   LETTER 


ImporUi,  hy  articles j  into  France — C'ontinnod. 


1879. 


18»0. 


Coiiiitrir.'*. 


Goneral  iin- 
porta. 


Special  im-  ' 
I>orf8.        ! 


Gonoral  ini- 
portH. 


Special  im- 
port a. 


Steel  and  iron  iM,  806, 000 

Indij^o 5,250,000 

Exotic  wcxkIh 4,497,000 

Guano  and  other  manui'efl 0, 427, 000 

Yams  (flax or  hemp) 3,358,000 

Lead  3.744,000 

Thread  (wool) 3, 049, 000 

Petroleniii,  and  aniline a,  281, 000 

Hemp 4,953,000 

Saffron 1, 544.  000 

Jute A..  3,416,000 

Zinc .«»..  :{,049,0(H) 

Iron.  THW 1,776,000 

Pewter,  raw 1,  814, 000 

.^ulphnr 1,698,000 

"Xitrates  uf  wmIh  mul  pntflnl) 5,  Xi[i,  000 

All  other  art irh«  58,  2lW),  000 

Totals.  arti<  1»M  niM-rs^-irv  t4>  in«lui*tr\  . .  489.  84»5,  «>00 

MAM  »\<  TrUK>. 

Silk  mnwii  fait  Jiri'H    37,  Till,  000 

Cotton  inann  facturtB 31, 092, 0(M) 

Wool  manufactures 21 ,  8^6,  000 

Machines  and  machinery 8,  094, 000 

•Towelrv  and  plated  ware 6,  523,  000 

Straw  tmts 4,922,000 

MannfacturfH  in  8k in  and  leather 5. 404, 000 

Bookfl  and  Htationery 3, 899, 000 

Toola  and  hardware 3, 9.57.  000 

Clocks  and  watches 2, 856, 000 

Manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax 4,  709,  000 

Arms - 1,872,M0 

Tobacco 1,  737,  000 

All  other  manufactured  art  iole» 14, 629,  000 

Total  manufactures ,    150, 192,  000 

Total  articles  necewai-v  to  industry 48U,  846, 000 

Total  natural  products 436,  767,  000 

Gnuid  total  of  imports 1, 076,  805,  OOO 


:^2, 741, 000 
4, 922, 000 
4, 439,  000 
6, 333,  000 
2,  220, 0  .0 
3, 706,  000 

2,  700,  000 

3,  068. 000 
3,  397,  000 

907,  OCK) 
3,  397,  000 
3,011,000 

926,  000 
1,756,000 
1,679,000 
5,  520,  000 

^^^,  000,  ooo 


7,  .{34,  000 
12,  224,  000 
13, 163,  000 
7,  295, 000 
1.062,000 
3, 378, 000 

753,000 
3, 146, 000 
2, 953,  000 

579,  000 
2.  992,  000 

836,066 

20,  030,  000 

76, 639,  000 
412,391.000 
397,  844,  000 


$5, 404. 000 
4,  707, 000 
4, 709, 000 
4,207,000 
4,  072,  000 
3,  764, 0(N) 
3, 667, 000 
3, 474,  000 
3.  069,  000 
2,  953,  WM) 
2,760,010 
2. 683, 000 
2.413,000 
2. 277,  000 
2,  220.  000 
l.t?79,0(H) 

4  4,777.000 


43.271,000 

W,  124,  000 

25. 187,  000 

10,171,000 

7, 102, 000 

6, 157, 000 

5,006,000 

5, 771, 000 

4,  767, 000 

3, 957, 000 

3, 667, 000 

2,  046,  000 

1,  756.  000 

40, 844, 000 

194, 725, 000 
505,  689,  000 
479,  395,  000 


ifZ,  030, 000 
4.190,000 
4,032.000 
4,034,000 
1,505,000 
3.  743, 000 
3.358,000 
2, 014, 000 
2,  :i55, 000 
2. 277, 000 
2.^60. 000 
2,644,000 
1.004.000 
«,  268. 000 
2,  220, 000 
1,.">44,000 

47.  .v37,00O 


4 1 2,  391 .  00(»        ."rO.*i,  6811.  (MMI  4 .'*.  IW6,  00*» 


S,  164,000 

12,815,000 

1.5.206.000 

8, 125.  000 

1,2.55,000 

3,  706, 000 

1,004,000 

0,786,000 

3, 513, 000 

656,000 

1, 940, 000 

967,066 
15, 045. 000 

82, 101, 000 
459.646,000 
420,  571, 000 


886.874,000   1,170,809,000         971,408,000 


TCxportM,  bif  articles,  from  Francx'. 


1879. 


•1880. 


AiiirlfB, 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special    ox- 
port  H. 


(leneral  ex- 
ports. 


Spi^cisl    fx- 
lK»rtH. 


Wines $51 .  126, 000 

Silk 45,2.>9,«»00 

Wool 23,  990,  000 

Hides,  dressed 20. 555,  ooO 

Cheese  and  butter 16,617,000 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 22,  581,  0(H) 

Cotton,  raw 1(5. 300, 000 

Cereals 26,171,000 

Hido8,raw 11,4><0,000 

Horses,  mules,  and  cattle 8,  .'>rt0,  Ooo 

Fish 7,469.000 

Lamber 6. 176, 0(K) 

Bggs 7,971,000 

Potatoes  and  dried  vegetables 6, 7.M.  000 

Table  fruit 5, 1 15.  0(H) 

G  reasc 5,  7.32,  OOO 

Rags 3,  0,10.  0(K) 

Olive,  and  other  vegetable  oil 6.  02{»,  omi 

Flax  and  liomp 3,  493.  0(H' 


U9.  730, 000 

30,  610,  000 

22, 620,  000 

18.547,000 

14,  012,  000 

111,  937.  000 

12,912.000 

8.  492,  000 

10,171,000 

7,411,000 

7,  3.34.  (K)0 

6, 602.  000 

6, 202,  000 

6,  C:{J),  000 

4,  825.  000 

5.  076,  000 

2.  053.  000 

3.  030,  000 
2.  770,  (MM) 


.149,  138,  W)V 
44.911,000 
27,271.000 

19.  ISi,  WW 

20,  5,55,  000 
17,  010.  000 
19,  802,  000 
26,  267,  000 
13,  (>45,0O0 

9.  631,  0(M) 
7,  546, 000 

6,  909.  000 

7,  566.  000 
,>,  443,  000 
5,  .")01,  000 
5,  227,  000 
4,111,000 
7. 160,  000 

;{.  mr*.  o«  0 


#47.  304. 000 

.30,  224, 000 

2.5,  573, 000 

17,775,000 

17.428,000 

15.  556, 000 

13,414,000 

12,  082. 000 

12, 00.5.  000 

H,  7:18,  0(M> 

7, 160, 000 

«.  716,0(»0 

5.  790, 000 

5,211,000 

4,941.000 

4,  .574.  0«K> 

3.  995.  000 

3. 5:r2, 000 

3,  204.00<> 
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Exports f  by  articUB^  from  France — Coutiuuod. 


Articles. 


1879. 


General  cx- 
port«. 


Special   ex< 
porta. 


1880. 


<)a-«fti» 

Ralldiitff  materiAla ■ 

Seoda,  for  planting 

Bfiatlea 

(Meagnaoaa  aeeds  and  frait 


'^ssr.: 


Iron,  ateeU  and  castioKH 

SaAtm 

Saltmeat 

All  other  product!* 


«3, 4.%, 
2.413. 
2, 451, 
3, 146. 
2,490, 
1,  891, 
2, 007, 
2, 702, 
579, 
3. 416, 
1,  351, 

1, 118, 
41, 760, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$2,586, 

2,413, 

2,432. 

3,107, 

2, 200, 

1.621, 

1. 139, 

1,312, 

579, 

,502, 

772, 

501. 

23, 17C, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 

000 


Qenoral  ox- 
porta. 


$3, 532,  000 
2, 895, 000 
2. 856, 000 
2,  799, 000 
2,  586,  000 
2, 181, 000 
2,  89.%  000 
3, 262, 000 
936,000 
4,  207, 000 
1, 351, 000 
1,  448,  000 

50, 195, 000 


Special 
porta. 


ex- 


$2, 934, 000 

2, 866, 000 

2,818,000 

2, 760, 000 

2,297,000 

2. 007, 000 

1,872,000 

1. 737, 000 

868,000 

772,000 

676,000 

500.  000 

24,  557, 000 


Tf»tal  nataral  prwiiirt* ;    364. 127, 000       2H1, 71H, 0«0       383, «04. 000         291, 876, 000 


maxi:fa<ti:ki;i»  \i;ri(i.K>. 


Wool  nuuiofacturea. 

Silk  manufai'turea 

Toya,  merrerj.  and  amall  warea  . . . 
Kaira&ctnrea  in  ekina  and  leather. 

Saxar.  refined 

CloUiinc 

Cotton  manafactnres 

Toola  and  hardware 

Cheasieala 

StatSonery  and  paper 


71, 
74, 
31, 
33, 
19, 
13, 
31, 
19, 
12, 

.     .  10. 

Jewelry  and  pUted  ware 14, 

Woolen  thread 

Pottery,  elaaa.  and  crystal 

Modea  and  artificial  fiowors 

Mann&rtarea  of  fiax  and  hemp 

Machinea  and  machinery 

Vlorkaand  watches 

<  Jorioa,  not  in  commerce 

P<*pared  medicines 

Inntramt^tA,  maaical 

tkrfors 

Pancv'  goodH,  Parisian  indnstrr. 

Feltbatfi \. 

Arma 

Soap 


Perfnmerr  

Indieo . . .' 

Thread,  of  flax  and  homp 

Thn»ad,  «^tt«»n 

(:andle>« 

robacco 


All  other  artic)fi« 


8, 

8, 
6, 

6, 
8, 
5, 
2, 
2, 
2, 

o 

1. 

•I 

2, 
1, 
1. 
2. 
2. 
2, 
1. 
1, 
56, 


391,  (MKI 
324,  000 
324,  000 
756,000 
570,000 

607.  000 
768,  000 
300,000 
506.000 
133,000 
619, 000 
666,000 
550,000 
829.000 
736,000 

608.  000 
076,000 
606,000 
123, 000 
027,000 
3.35. 000 
197,000 
007,000 
335,000  1 
756,000  I 
563,000  i 
181,000 
374,  000 
374, 000 
621.000 
293, 000 
451, 000 


.■iS»,  005, 

43,  753, 

29,  687, 

28, 622, 

19,454, 

13,  066, 

12, 2,36, 

13,  0S5, 

11,251, 

9, 225, 

9,689, 

8,434, 

7,  373, 

6.  808, 

5, 057, 

4,439, 

2, 953, 

2, 374, 

2, 046. 

1,930, 

2, 162, 

1.197, 

1.149, 

1,235, 

1.756, 

1,  525, 

1,853, 

1,235, 

4, 632, 

447, 

447, 

34,208, 


ouo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 
oou 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


^4,  oOO, 

HO.  307, 

33,  910, 

37,172, 

18, 046, 

16,270, 

36, 747. 

20,  690, 

13,  278, 

11,  580, 

16, 617, 

9,824, 

9, 200, 

6,273, 

7, 276, 

9,341, 

5,  906, 

3,  Oil, 

2, 451, 

2,335, 

2,  374. 
2,027, 
1.834, 
2, 837, 
1,621, 
1,602, 
1, 795, 

3,  706, 
2. 470, 
1,621, 
1,158. 

58,  695, 


uoo 
ouo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


71,449,000 

45, 220,  000 

1    32, 501, 000 

31, 033, 000 

i    17, 901, 000 

15,  498, 000 

<    l.^  266, 000 

12, 777,  OOO 

I    10, 943, 000 

10,  596, 000 

10, 557, 000 

9, 515, 000 

7, 971, 000 

6, 253,  000 

6. 404, 000 

4,  613,  000 
3, 300, 000 
2, 702, 000 
2,  374, 000 
2,220,000 
2, 162, 000 
2, 027, 000 
1, 756, 000 
1,641,000 
1,602,000 
1,525,000 
1, 293, 000 
1. 158, 000 

5,  304, 000 
447,000 
447,000 

39, 374,  000 


Total  roanofact iircvi 459, 906, 000       311, 923, 000       505, 570, 000  j      377, 429.  000 


Grand  total  of  t>tports 824,  0:^3, 000  ,    623, 641, 000  |    889, 174, 000 


669.  305, 000 
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COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS:    SECBETABY's   LETTER. 


Imparts  into  France  from  Great  Britain,  including  Mediterranean  poeseMionSf  1880. 


ArUcles. 


t 
General  im- 
ports. 


Wool 

Woolen  manafaotarofl — 

Coal 

Cotton  manafitctarett 

Sflk,  unmanofGbotiired — 

Ships 

Machines  and  maohinei^. 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Dressed  hides 

Silk  manofiftcturos 


Copper 

Cotton  thread 

Iron,  steel,  and  castings 
Cereals 


Hemp,  flax,  and  Jute  fkhrlcs. 

Straw  hats 

Jute 


Baw  ootton 

ICedioinal  substances. 

Woolen  thread 

Pure  fixed  oils 

Tools  and  hardware . . 
Coffee. 


Mats  and  matting. 
Goat-hair  thread . . 

Table  fruits 

Bitumen 

Grease 


Indigo 

Baw  hides 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors . 
Horses 


Fish 

Books  and  stationery 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude. 

Animal  manure 

Pewter 


Skins,  undressed 

Mother-of-pearl  

Manufactures  in  India-rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Mineral  pitch 

Preserves,  candies,  and  sirups 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Curios,  not  in  commerce 

Rice 


Meats 

Oil-cake 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal . 
Soda 


Sulphatos    

Felt  mannfactures 

Sarths  and  clays  for  manufacture 
Seed 


Exotic  gums 

Colors 

Mercery,  buttons,  and  brushes 

Elephants'  teeth 

Sterch 


Building  materials 

Sponges 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. . 

Lead,  crude,  in  masses 

Oleaginous  seeds 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn. 
All  other  articles 


$24,328, 

14,841, 

13,058, 

11,  W4, 

fi.765, 

4,362, 

3,748, 

3,218, 

2.925, 

2,908. 

2,901. 

2,790, 

2,700, 

2,481, 

2,280, 

2,282, 

2.173. 

2, 032, 

1,843. 

1,688, 

1,676. 

1,653, 

1,638, 

1.594, 

1,334, 

1,822, 

1.244, 

1,189, 

1, 139, 

1.138, 

1,023, 

996, 

942, 

894, 

865, 

857, 

819, 

807, 

803. 

746. 

723. 

687. 

5.'{3. 

505, 

487, 

4 '"7 

477, 
461, 
440, 
398. 
396, 
393, 
393, 
379, 
349, 
339, 
335, 
322, 
306, 
299, 
297, 
293, 
282, 
269, 
•11,798, 


Special  im 
ports. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooc 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

uoo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 


Totals  154.511.000 


$24,016,000 

11,638,000 

11.408,000 

5.645^000 

3,746,000 

4,861«00O 

3,270,000 

3,183,000 

2, 711, 000 

2,643,000 

2,502.000 

2, 101,  000 

1,624*000 

2,068.000 

1,466,000 

1,861,000 

2, 172, 000 

l,891,0CO 

758,000 

1,545,000 

1,077,000 

1, 213, 000 

1,481,000 

1,883,000 

1. 817, 000 

1,317,000 

1,242,000 

1,074,000 

660,000 

1,057,000 

777,000 

928,000 

906,000 

839,000 

851,000 

800,000 

793,000 

789,000 

801,000 

640,000 

722.000 

574,000 

520, 000 

408.000 

218,000 

370,000 

476,000 

407,000 

4(f,00O 

105,000 

306,000 

392,000 

300,004 

218,000 

31)2,000 

83,000 

333, 000 

313.000 

307,000 

278,000 

236,000 

279,000 

25.000 

204,000 

109, 404, 900 

128, 141.e«>0 
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Exports  from  trance  io  Great  Britain  {including  Mediterranean  po»se89ionii),  1680. 


Articles. 


Silk  mannfactures. . 
Wool  manufiftctiiTes. 
Wines 


Butter 

HtmaCMtores  in  skin  and  leather. 
<silk 


Bcandy,  n^lrita,  and  liquenrs 
Sugar,  refined 


as. 


Mmxrj  and  bnttons 

DrcoecQ  hides 

Cotton  manofactnrea 


CerealA 

Wool 

Clieniical  prodncta  . . 
Feathers,  ornamental. 

HdKar,  rav 

Skina  and  hides 

Fish,  preaerved  in  oil. 
Flowera,  artificial  — 

Table  fmita 

Lumber 


General  ex- 
porte. 


Thread 

Booka  and  stationery 

Pottery,  glam,  and  crystal. 
PoUtoea 


Tools  and  hardware 

Tegetables 

Preserreo,  candles,  and  siraps 

Mats  and  mattine ■ 

Cknthini^  and  onderclothing,  sewn. 

CHoeka  and  watches... , 

Seed 


Meato 

Jewelry,  imitation  . . 
Cork,  roannfactnred'. 

Skins.  dre^»ed 

Cario«^  not  in  trad«^.. 
!tf  nmeal  inKtmraentt* 
<;attle 


MaonfactarPK  in  gutta-percha  and  India  mbber. 

Machines  and  niarhinc^ry 

Straw  hatN 

DmjRi 

<^ratla-p**rc1isi  an<l  India  rubber,  crade 

Copper  

Jewelry,  and  jcold  and  ailver  work 

*rtfe.  pare,  fixed 

Mannfactnre««  of  flax  and  hemp..w 

Volatil<>  oiU 

Hpoo^eA , 

Cheee«> 

Basket  work 

CvBue 


Fumitan* 

<^>leafrinoas  fruits 

Tots,  &« 

fvold  and  plattouro.  in  plates  and  wire   

Clays  and  stoneA,  for  artsand manufactures. 
Manofartnr^s  in  wood.... 


<  ►rh'-r  artic]«'s. 


132,665,000 

19,898,000 

13, 956, 000 

11,769.000 

10, 967, 000 

9. 827, 000 

0. 744, 000 

8,690,000 

6, 791, 000 

5, 140, 000 

5.068,000 

4, 606. 000 

4, 447. 000 

4, 235, 000 

3,791,000 

3, 681. 000 

3,695,000 

3, 012, 000 

2,868,000 

2, 661, 000 

2,631,000 

2, 351, 000 

2, 342,  OOO 

2, 808, 000 

2,220,000 

2, 107, 000 

1,955,000 

1,782,000 

1,721,000 

1, 610, 000 

1,596,000 

1,421,000 

1,415,000 

1, 320, 000 

1,266,000 

1, 123, 000 

1, 031, 000 

904.000 

859, 000 

781,000 

756, 000 

734.000 

727, 000 

714,000 

704,  000 

eni,  000 

«7»,  000 
655, 000 
053,  000 
(H9,  000 
»42, 000 

«i2:j,  000 
ri02, 000 
r»70, 000 

r.32,  000 
.'128. 000 
525,  OoO 
499. 000 
474,  000 
464,000 
457,  000 
437, 000 
429, 000 
416,000 
12,302,000 


Special 
ports. 


ex- 


$19. 106. 009 

18,099,009 

13,926,009 

11,672,000 

8,395,000 

2,063,000 

9,633,000 

8,689,000 

6. 617, 000 

4. 749, 000 

4. 843, 000 

1,272,000 


2,763,000 

3,719,000 

2,792,000 

3.682,000 

2,708,000 

2,527,000 

2,556.000 

2,630,000 

2, 809, 000 

2.819,000 

2,249,000 

1,760,000 

1,995,000 

1.840,000 

1.782.000 

1.158,000 

1,609,000 

1,559,000 

120,000 

1, 159. 000 

1,022,000 

1.263.000 

1,039.000 

1,023.000 

66,000 

857.000 

721.000 

729.000 

649,000 

707,000 

525, 000 

232.000 

317, 000 

147,000 

386,000 

443,000 

372.000 

.^61,000 

326. 000 

61,000 

03,000 

488,000 


511.000 
456,  000 
436,000 
456,000 
429,000 
431.000 
384.000 
402,000 
9.  687. 000 


Totsl« 226,438.000 


176, 364, 000 


TRADE   BETWEEN  FRANCE   AND  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


According  to  French  official  returns  the  special  imports  into  France 
from  the  United  States  daring  the  year  1880  exceeded  those  from  any 
other  country  hy  more  than  913,000,000 — ^viz,  from  the  United  States, 
ij  141, 088,000;  from  England,  next  highest,  $128,056,000. 

In  tlie  matter  of  special  exports  from  France  in  1880,  the  Unite  I 
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States  occupied  the  fourth  place— viz,  England,  $175,746,000  5  i^elgiunn 
$89,785,000;  Germany,  $70,040,000;  the  United  States,  $64,121,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  imports  int.o  France  from  the 
United  States  is  much  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
France  to  the  United  States.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  with 
volume  and  value  the  favorable  comparison  ceases,  for  while  the  Ameri- 
can  goods  consumed  in  France  are  chiefly  natural  products,  the  exports 
from  France  to  the  United  States  are  composed  of  the  articles  which 
have  received  the  highest  and  fullest  manipulation  in  passing  through 
the  subtle  hands  of  French  artisans,  as  the  following  statements  from 
French  of&cial  returns  will  show : 

Imports  into  France  from  the  Vnitcd  State^^  lt^80. 


Artlcleu. 


Ceroals  (grain  and  flour) . . . 

Cotton  (in  bale«) 

Meat  (freah  and  salted) 

Grease  of  all  sorts 

Tobacco,  unman afactarod. 
Bitumen 


Wood,  common 
Coffee. 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Oils,  fixed,  pure 

Machines  and  machinery  . . . 

Cinchona  bark 

Silkwonnegss 

Kice 


Uaw  hides,  I'rcsh  and  dried 

Cattle 

Seeds 


Fish 

Whalebone,  crude 

Tools  and  metal -v  ■ 

Whale  and  other  fl8h  oil 

Native  rosin 

Bristles 


Fruits 

ManufacturcH 

Curled  hair 

Drio<l  apples  ami  pfurs 

Exotic  wwhIh 

Butter 


Cacao 

Copper,  purr 

Fotassium 

Oucrciti-oii 

Gold  and  silver  wsiiv. 
All  oth«u'  arti<l*r.>* .   . . 


Total 149,063,0(10 


General  im- 

S]>ecial  im- 

ports. 

port*. 

$85,  &I5, 000 

$83,  211, 000 

30,  858,  000 

29, 881, 000 

9,  109, 000  ' 

8, 367, 000 

7,  720,  000 

7, 690, 000 

3, 224, 000 

2,  676, 000 

3,  027.  000 

2,  844, 000 

1,(506,000 

1,  540, 000 

1,  350,  000 

874,  000 

1, 250, 000 

4,000 

1,  016,  000 

612,000 

581, 000 

438,000 

409,  000 

259,-000 

309,000 

307,000 

243,000 

5,000 

207,  000 

207,000 

200,  000 

170,000 

155,000 

154,000 

131, 000 

112,000 

126,000  ' 

126,000 

125, 000 

98.000 

109,000 

80,000 

108,  000 

103,000 

ST,,  000 

K4,000 

SI,  000 

SO,  000 

73,  000 

72,  00<> 

07.  000 

♦r7,  ooit 

•VJ.  000 

:»2, 000 

51,  (iUO 

49. 00(> 

:)0, 000 

.">0,  00" 

49,000 

22,  000 

14,  000 

33, 000 

•M,  000 

:{7, 000 

:}6, 000 

:m,  oo(t 

33,  000 

32,  000 

997,  000 

716.000 

149,  063,  000 

l41,0t<H.  001- 

ExporiH  from  France  to  the  United  States^  IW^U. 


A  rt  iclt'H. 


Silk  manufactures 

Wool  manufactures  - 

Cotton  mauufacturos 

Skiu  and  leather  nianufacturoH 

Prepared  skins 

W(H)U 

Feat  hers,  ornamental 

Mats  in  straw,  bark,  and  chip 

Wines 

Straw  hats  and  bonnets 

Jewelry  other  than  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 

Mercery ^. 

Hair  and  brlstlon 

Skins  nndreH(}L'*l 


(irniTal  t'x 

S]»efijil  ♦-  V 

ports. 

port  8. 

$:J2,  432,  (UK) 

$13,  745,00(» 

15,  946,  000 

i:),7Wi.0Oi> 

4.  535,  000 

1,  5(18,  0(H» 

3.842,000 

3,  045,  00<i 

3, 427,  000 

2,  855, 0(H» 

2,  .'):J8,  OlK) 

2,  282,  0(Mi 

2, 142.  OOU 

2.  142,000 

1,  8r>0,  000 

8,00(» 

1.849,000  . 

1,837,000 

1,776,000 

196.000 

1,055,000  , 

1,  W6,  OOU 

1.460,000 

1,421,000 

1.252,000 

1.160,000 

1.210.000  , 

l,060.0t>O 
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Kxportn  from  France  to  the  Vnited  States,  188*2 — Coiitiuucd. 


Articles. 


Buttons 

Fish 

Clockfl 

Toys,  &c 

Modea  and  artificial  fiower« 

Silk  and  aUk  liocka 

Tools  and  metal  maniifiictaro8 

Tartar,  cmdo 

Table  fruits  and  oleaginous  fruits 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Millstones,  &.c 

Clothinj<  and  underclothing  (sewn) 

Extracts  of  dye-woods j. 

Manufactures  of  flax  or  hemp 

Paper,  cardboard,  books,  and  engravings 

Objects  of  collection  (out  of  commerce) 

Cheese 

Iron,  castings,  and  steel 

OiK  fixed  pure 

ISrandy,  wines,  and  spirits 

<'oppcr 

(ilycerine 

Jewelry  and  pbite  (gold,  nilvtT,  and  platinani) 

Qainine 

Gold  and  platinum,  hammered  and  drawn 

Mnsical  instruments 

Vegetables,  preserved .1 

Human  hair,  manufat'tured 

Perfumery 

Optical  instruments 

Furniture . . 

Colors 

Brushes 

Horns 

Soap 

Manganese 

Volatile  oils 

Marine  salts,  &.c 

Other  artlrlcs 


Total 94,674,000! 


General  ex- 

Special ex- 

ports. 

jwrts. 

$1,151,000 

$1, 108,  OOO 

1,021,000 

958,  OOO 

1, 019,  000 

434,000 

1,012,000 

1.011,000 

982,000 

982,000 

947,000 

550,000 

856,  000 

773,000 

813,000 

807,000 

790, 000 

774,000 

733,  000 

676, 000 

r»39,  000 

539,  OOO 

519,  000 

513,  000 

496,000 

406,000 

477,000 

360,  000 

439,  000 

357.  000 

384,000 

372, 000 

36.'i,  000 

22,000 

294, 000 

214,  000 

284,  000 

126,  OOO 

274,  000 

252,000 

273,  000 

'              206, 000 

234,  000 

204, 000 

204,  000 

135,  00(» 

190,  000 

39,  000 

176, 000 

176,  000 

170,  000 

167,  OOO 

167,  000 

166,000 

106,000 

166, 000 

159,  000 

1               157,000 

141.000 

j              140,000 

114,000 

1              113,000 

113,000 

110,000 

104,000 

i               103, 000 

102,  000 

102,  OOO 

S5,  000 

83,  OOO 

71,000 

71,000 

63,000 

63,000 

61,000 

61,  000 

2,  774,  000 

I,  830, 000 

94,  674, 000 

!        (t4, 121, 000 

For  a  more  tliorou^li  urulerstuiKliii^  of  the  latest  pliascs  of  the  trade 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  the  following' tabular  statements 
are  jifiven,  the  tlrvst  showing  the  principal  direct  exports  from  the  Tnited 
States  to  France  during  the  fiscal  years  1880  and  1881,ascomj)iletl  from 
the  returns  of  th(»<  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department;  and  the 
se<!ond  showing  the  value  of  exports  for  the  United  Statt^s,  as  declared 
at  the  various  c(msnlates  in  France,  as  compiled  at  the  consulate-gen- 
eral at  Paris. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  direct  domestic  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Franceduring  the  fiscal  year  1881  showa  decrease  of  ><0,0()(>,()00y 
while  the  exports  of  foreign  goods  show  an  increase  of  over  .'^3,(HH),000 
as  compared  with  the  year  1880,  thus  reducing  the  total  decrease  to 
about  jjri,iM>0,000.  The  principal  decrease  occurred  in  breads! utif's  (over 
$23,000,000),  that  on  wheat  alone  amounting  to  S^U0(K),O0O.  Oiu  ex- 
ports of  breadstufi's  to  France  being  controlled  by  the  French  harvests, 
this  decrease  ha^  no  further  significance  than  the  fact  that  the  French 
harvests  of  1880  were  more  abundant  than  those  of  1870,  and  hence  the 
decreased  imports  of  wheat  and  corn  during  the  fiscal  year  ISSl.  An 
increase  of  over  $10,000,000  took  place  in  the  export  of  cotton,  showing 
that  France  is  beginning  to  purchase  its  sujiplies  of  this  staph*  direct- 
froui  the  United  States,  instead  of  purchasing  so  largely  from  Fiigland 
and  (Jerinanv,  as  fornierlv. 
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KotwithstaDding  the  well-knowu  obstiicles  to  the  trade,  the  exports 
of  provisions  show  a  considerable  increase  for  1881,  especially  in  the 
articles  of  baoon,  hams,  and  lard. 

As  was  said  before,  the  contrast  between  the  character  of  French 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  American  exports  to  France  is 
very  marked,  the  greater  portion  of  ours  being  composed  of  raw  ma- 
terials, while  there  is  scarcely  any  article  of  French  export  hither  which 
has  not  been  subjected  to  manipulation  enough  to  entitle  it  to  be  classed 
as  a  manufacture.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  small  proportion  of  American 
manufactures  consumed  in  France — something  over  $2,000,000 — is  not 
surprising  under  the  circumstances. 

The  exports  declared  in  France  for  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1881,  the  statement  of  wliich  is  given  in  detail 
immediately  after  the  following  statement  of  direct  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  France,  show  a  decrease  of  $2,363,000  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  principal  articles  showing  a  decrease  are  argols, 
works  of  art,  buttons  and  trimmings,  leather  and  calfskins,  chemicals, 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  merinoes,  cashmeres,  and  miscellaneous  dress 
and  silk  goods.  The  decrease  in  the  dress  and  silk  goods  is  especially 
marked.  The  French  goods  showing  an  increase  are  fancy  goods,  feath- 
ers and  flowers,  jewelry  and  precious  stones,  laces  and  ribbons,  silk  and 
velvet  ribbons,  wines  and  liqueurs,  and  raw  silk.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  decrease  occurred  in  goods  in  whose  manufacture  we  excel,  while 
the  increase  occurred  in  articles  of  luxury. 

Direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  France. 


Articles.  1880.         ,  1881. 

Agricultural  implementfl $505,000  !^302,O0O 

Homed  oattle 136,000  130,  #00 

Ashos,  pot  and  pearl 57,000  46,000 


Breadfltaffs: 

Indian  com 4,748,000  2,668,000 

Wheat 52,268,000  34,213,000 

Flour 64,000  290,000 

Allother 425,000  23,000 


Total  breadatuffs 60,505,000  37,194,000 


Copper 443,000 

Cotton,  raw  (Sea  Island,  $418,000) 20,865.000 

Cotton  manufactures 22, 000 

Druffs  and  medicines 38,000 

Frofts,  principally  dried  apples 19, 000 

Hemp  manufacturer 124,000 

Hides  and  skins 86, 000 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery,  cutlery,  &.c 62,000 

Jewelry 42, 000 

Rosin  and  turpentine 37, 000 

Petroleum,  principally  crude 1, 844, 000  i 

Oil: 

Cottonseed 657,000 

Another 345,000 

Paintiuf^H  and  engravings 22,000 

Paper  and  stationery 11,000 

Plated  ware 5,000 

Provisions :  ' 

^Z:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::v"^■.:^^^^^^  =••«»-•«' 

Beef,  saltiMl i  «),000 

Butter 66,000 

I^rd 3,942,000 

Preserved  meats 151,000 

Pork 104,000 

Ml  other  39,000 


^1'* 


ToImI  piovinions S,  21 1,000 


695,000 

31,017,000 

17,000 

55,000 

."^5, 000 

96.000 

92.000 

120,000 

44.000 

68.000 

2,  387, 000 

155.000 

291,  000 

28.000 

32,000 

15.  000 

4,  518,  000 

338,000 

23,000 

62,000 

5,  567,  OOO 

83.000 

132.000 

77,000 

10.8<H),000 
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I>ireci  exports  from  the  United  States  to  France — Continued. 


Articles. 


1880. 


1881. 


Seeds,  dover  and  tituothj  . 

Sewing  maohines   

Spirits  distilled  from  grain. 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Beflaedsnsar 

Tallow 


$93,000 

50,000 

689,000 


Tobaooo,  leaf 

Vamiah 

Shearing  apparel 
Wlialebone 


Wood  and  mannikotarea  of: 

Boards,  clapboards  &c 

Shooks*  stayea,  and  headings 

Logs,  masts,  spars,  Ac 

Timber,  sawn  and  hewn 

All  other  wood  and  timber 

Hoosehold  ftimitare,  wooden  ware,  and  other  manntactures  of. 


702,000 

l,64e,000 

16,000 

26,000 

117.000 


Total  wood  and  manufactures  of. 
All  other  articles : 

MaDufiMtiired 

TTnmann  factnred 


Total  domestic  exports 
Fordgn  exports 


Grand  total  direct  exports  to  France 


284.000 
250,000 
39,000 
95.000 
17,000 
56,000 


691.000 

620,000 
203,000 


100,062,000 


98,889,000  I 
1, 178, 000  J 


$36,000 
41,000 

667,000 

142,000 

16,000 

1,027,000 

2,628,000 

80,000 

13,000 

137,000 


218,000 

120,000 

28,000 

177,006 

19,000 

09,000 


626.000 


450,000 
102,000 

89,844,000 
4,358,000 

94. 197, 000 
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Table  shawing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  in  Frofice  (includimj 


Articles. 


Albamon 

Arffols  and  cream  of  tartar — 

Art,  works  of 

Books  and  engravinj^s 

Boots,  ahuea,  and  leather  man- 
ufactures   

Brandy  

BrisUos 

Buttons  and  trimmings 

Calf  skins,  leather,  and  hides 

Carpets 

Carriages 

Cheese 

Chemicals 

Church  ornaments  and  metal- 
liotrimmmgs 

Clocks  and  watches 

Corks 

Corsets 

Costumes  and  dresses 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Dyestull's 

Fanoy  goods 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial. 

Furniture  and  cabinet  woods  . 

Glass,  porcelain,  and  potteries. 

Gloves 

Glue 

Hair,  human 

Hair,  vegetable  and  horse..  .. 

Hardware,  machinery,  rails, 
and  pig  iron 

Hate  and  hatters'  goods 

Horses  and  asses 

Hosiery 

India-rubber 

Jewelry  and  precions  stones.. 

Laces  and  tulles 

Lemons 

Linen  goods 

Licorice 

Merinoes,  cashmeres,  and.mis- 
cellaneous  dress  goods  ' 

Millstones,  plaster,  and  cement. 

Mi8C4;Uaneous 

Musical  iiiHtrunicuts 

Oils 

Optical  and  KciciitilU-  instru- 
ments 

Ores 

Paints 

Preserved  fruit  and  vegetablcH. 

Preserved  meat  and  sardines  . 

Prunes,  raisins,  nuts,  &.c 

Rags  and  old  papiT 

Salt 

Sewls  and  plants 

Shawls  

Silk,  raw 

Silk  and  velvet  piece  goods  .. 

Silk  and  velvet  ribbons 

Suap,  ordinary 

Sponges *. 

Stationery 

Straw  goods 

Sugar  and  con  feet  inner  \  .... 

Tooacco *. 

Toilet  art  icle.s  and  perfuuierv- 

tJpholstery  goods    and   wall- 
paper .  -  * 

Vinegar 

Whalebon-^ 

Willow  and  wood  ware 

Wines  and  liqueurs 

Wool 

Woolen  cloth 

Zinc 


Paris. 

$104, 2A5  00 

471,490  00 

I  1, 996, 375  00 

228, 292  00 

I        92, 791  00 
5, 703  00 
56,848  00  i. 
2, 776, 329  00  ; 
4,306,939  00  , 
27,427  00  |. 
53,858  00  j. 
296  00  , 
864,  383  00  I 

42, 179  00 
455,  945  00 

142  00  ,. 
158, 827  00  , 
411,634  00 
456,771  00  , 
301, 163  00 
371, 484  00  I 
2, 072, 458  00 
'  1,  826,  025  00 
168, 448  00 
774, 483  00 
577, 689  00 

82, 479  00 
415,331  00 


Lyons.      |    Bordeaux,    i   Marseilles. 


^943, 613  51         $53,  013  09 


8. 201  00 
13,868*74  ! 


121, 858  06 


140, 117  87 


6, 925  65 


244, 178  62 

36i*97 

78,  270  52 


9, 431  61 
'83,'i74*95' 


2,220  69 


515,877  00 

1, 362, 953  00 

266,726  00 

900, 105  00 

6,  467  00 

4,  557, 050  00 

3, 014, 971  00 


279, 525  00 


23, 732  67 


3, 648  47 


432  24 


101,  602  94 
1,225  20 

7, 236  48 


4, 016  05 
239, 463  75 


102, 703  54 


9, 466  15  ; 
"i,'767'52  ' 


10,  284, 076  00 
O.'JO  00 
17K,  OH)  00 
1W5,  :iH2  00  , 
43,723  00  j. 

r>60.  HtJl  00    . 

13, 2:j:i  00   . 

I»9,  W2  00  . 
180,  5>?4  00  I. 
80,  208  00  I . 
76,602  00  I. 
08,373  00    . 


154, 176  78 
8,450  52 


252,023  50 
i7i,'704'07 


29,  705  4K 

25,641  33 

104  4'A 

l.'^.'J.ail  m 


316,  653  80 

547,  542  03 

32.^  180  33 

15,451  .57 


94,  :W0  00  , , 

4H4,9«0  00  i  9,211  69  !, 

1.3."),  338  00  !  1,349,945  67  , 
178,  CH2  00     8,  565, 687  34  ; , 

78,048  00  I  5,001  82 


5, 433  27 
10.  934  47 
667  95 
1S6, 625  67 
16,  638  44 
26.113  9K 
41,210  76 


34,610  4" 


16.  779  00  . 

;       118,071  HO  I. 

,        :K{.  S)60  00  I. 

4."),  489  00  '. 

3,  955  00  ; 
5><8,  005  00 

1,224,576  00 
t  1,305  00    . 

278,498  00  t. 
50,  8."»6  00  , 
79,006  00    . 
754  00  !, 
619,741  00    . 


79.921  34 
65  74 


5, 129  46 

169,723" 67'  "i,*6i9,'548"56 


15,  143  61 

::8,2r'»9  8^ 

182  34 


1,  391  28 
306,423  18 
394,  229  99 


Total 

Total  lor  prece<ling year 


1  lie  reuse 
De^'reatM* 


Hrtviv. 


$800  00 
145  00 


123  86 
263,'883'25 


13, 508  46 
12,  317  36 

1,259  70 

4,064  36 

22,  470  03 


8,  508  05 
80,  989  99  98, 072  70 

175,  369  00  ;        30, 040  38 


61, 605  29 


12, 186  12 

5, 249  41 

5.745  02 

6,352  44 

IJ,  121  81 

18, 332  13 

95, 216  80 


62, 010  80 
2,486  40 

13, 730  65 
7,006  86 


23,  620  43 


137  00 

91,261  ,'>5 

51.499  i:> 

l.StW  94 

22,  :»83  6S 

245  61 

.~>6,  490  39 
27,  831  00 
57.  394  9.*) 


tllH»  60 


1,5.300  20 
3.  334  91 


9. 174  08 


437  29 


4.^  653  .55 
10,  548  :i4 


18,  442  64 


4.J,  948,  707  00   10,  585,  648  66  !  4, 325,  630  63  I  2.  .396,  637  34      1,  343,  867  89 
44,938,  .555  00   11,705,870  62  !  4,492,037  73  |  3,789.194  79     2.548,912  15 


1,010,152  00  I ! 

I  1,120,221  96 


166,  407  10  j],  392,  5.57  45      1, 2u.\  044  26 
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o^M^Jea)  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 18^1 . 


Beims. 

,  LaBoohelle. 

1 

Nice. 

Rouen. 

St.  :fetienne 

XanteR. 

Total  lor  the 
year. 

$104, 255  00 

1.468,110  60 

1,  907, 270  20 

228, 442  00 

100,  992  00 

1,  338, 536  63 

56,848  00 

2, 798, 261  14 

4.937.439  69 

1'"*" : 

■■»«•>•■•■>•>• 



1 

$95  20 

.    .- 

1 

• 

1 

I 



$1,  210, 851  71 

1 

i 

$8, 053  40 
32, 259  82 

$179  00 

I 

27, 427  00 

54.058  00 

14, 280  43 

976, 562  63 

183, 656  57 

460, 009  m 

26. 260  60 

158, 827  00 

411, 634  00 

• 

IVOO  00 



114  00 
14, 666  00 

"* 

*•..«......... 

1 

3,  377  00 

42, 036  38 

521, 024  04 

489, 225  69 

660,  669  82 
2, 134, 495  53 
1,  826, 091  87 

370, 502  69 

1, 451, 010  85 

1, 510, 083  12 

88, 831  44 

426, 452  81 

66  87 

607.361*33 
233  95 

\:i3  33 

679  37 

88, 132  30 
1,338  00 

675  45 
916,  957  08 

. .........  ^ 

1 

22,348  18 

886,  870  80 

1, 362, 953  00 

840,251  00 

911, 591  40 

20,  206  65 

3,  352  91 

7, 770  00 

1.  063  67 

394  00 

10,  615  00 





4, 564, 056  86 

4, 573, 027  44 

0,  466  15 

1,406,688  73 

48, 664  17 

■ 

18,  580  52 

321.725  95 

1, 707  52 
10,489,001  55 

121,626  03 

240,  788  55 

3.  :f25  on 

$2f>,7'jS  OX 

127  61 

31',  167  41 

3,  41W  !)3 

727, 178  53 
urn,  797  81" 

4,  434  91 

(!.  1«4  Xi 

•    •>-                    .a            ■._. 

401.  !*51  65 

.'i70,  070  61 

I7,0(rj  (10 

13,461  00 
167,209  00 

.M,  2.'i5  00 

•    *■•>.                    .                  .a 





101.  H45  66 
549,464  27 

8.'j3.  021  93 



5e8,  498  00 
100,403  01 

lie,  113  98 

is:,  '2.-^ 



Mil)  43 
6^1,  W)S  05 

21,567  0<i 

162,902  64 

494. 191  6!) 

1,519,903  14 

1,,'17  10 

S.  769,  002  97 

768, 193  38 

79,921  34 

■  •>..                *••>■• 

16,844  74 

H.  (lift  65 





156,089  65. 
33  960  00 

69,  806  69 
3,  955  0*^ 

.'•7. 5)75  2S> 

12,951  .'•>« 
l.)3,tWJ5  10 

S85.  476  41 



1,378.181  10 

7, 144  00 

4.  5X6  HX 

1,100  40 

12,352  tiO 

55,  0f)7  07 

•J7S,  498  00 

60, 165  3h 

2,7HJ,  525  41 

737  77 

6,  435  42 

6,  mw  00 

4.966,019  96 
117,884  .33 

674,  808  07 



18.  442  64 

2,812,283  44 
2,317,593  72 

1, 890, 556  32 
1,741,770  15 

H3, 630  99 
89,  728  59  \ 

2.0.51,001  85 
1,  696,  526  00 

1,750.S37  17 
2,  057, 405  18 

244,  fM.'{  00 
im,  422  00 

73.413.684  20 
75.  777,  015  93 

AQ4  689  72 

148,  7S6  17 

""2M97  60 ' 

154,  475  S5 

45,461  00 

1 

30<J,  5i)H  01 

2,363,331  64 

. 
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The  following  interesting  review,  collated  by  Consul-General  Walker, 
of  Paris,  from  the  ^^Economiste  Fran9ais''  and  embodied  in  his  an- 
nual report,  shows  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1881.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  in  his  re- 
ductions the  consul-general  estimated  the  franc  at  20  cents,  while  in 
all  the  reductions  in  the  foregoing  and  subsequent  statements  by  the 
department  the  franc  is  given  its  Treasury  valuation,  viz,  19.3  cents. 
In  the  total  trade  of  France  this  makes  a  very  marked  difference,  viz, 
the  general  imports  of  France,  during  year  1880,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  consul-general,  amounted  to  $42,791,000  more  than  the 
true  estimates  based  upon  the  Treasury  valuation.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  bear  in  mind  this  overvaluation  in  the  consul-general's  esti- 
mates, especially  where  large  amounts  are  under  consideration. 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMERCE    OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE    FIRST    HALF  OF  THE|  VEAR  1881. 

For  the  first  half  of  1881  the  imports  show  a  decrease  of  (12,319,000  as  compared 
with  the  imports  for  the  correspoodiiig  period  of  1880;  in  exports  a  still  greater 
diminution  appears,  namely,  $15,258,600. 

The  total  movement  of  trade  for  the  first  half  of  1881  is  therefore  less  by  |27j577,600 
than  for  the  first  six  months  of  1880. 

This  abrupt  diminution  of  exports  is  attributed  to  the  recent  political  events  in 
Tunis. 

The  categories  of  merchandise  principally  affected  by  this  depression  of  trade  are : 

IMPORTS. 


Description.  1881. 


ArUolesoffood !  $178,264,800 

VatQral  prodacU  and  raw  materials '    231, 571, 600 

Hanafaotiired  articles j      47,582,600 

Other  merchandise 25, 475, 200 


1680. 


$197,448,806 

232,118.600 

42. 993, 000 

22,607,800 


Total 482,844,200         495,163,200 


Tlie  figures  fur  articles  of  food  show  the  greatest  decrease,  being  $19,184,000  less  than 
iu  1880.  Manufactured  articles,  ou  the  other  hand,  figure  at  $4,5:^9,600  above  the 
value  of  those  imported  in  1880. 

The  exports  show  a  still  greater  decline  than  the  imports,  viz : 

EXPORTS. 

Description.  1881.         \         1880. 


Iffanafactured  articles '  $168, 037, 200 

Kataral  products,  articles  of  food,  and  raw  materials !    132, 509, 400 

Other  merchandise '      19,217,200 


Total '    320,753,800 


$178,852,200 

138, 867, 800 

18,792,400 


336, 012, 400 


It  lii'ill  be  seen  that  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  exported  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1881  was  less  by  $9,915,000  than  for  the  same  period  of  1880 ;  that  of  raw 
materials,  food  products,  &c.,  less  by  $5,768,400.  Exports  of  other  merchandise  were 
very  slightlv  greater  in  1881,  but  the  total  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  amounted 
to  $15,258,600. 

Statistics  concerning  cereals  having  a  si>ecial  importance,  it  will  be  worthv  of 
notice  to  observe  below  the  value  of  the  importations  of  the  same  for  the  first  half  of 
each  of  the  last  few  years : 

Imports  of  grain  andflo u r . 

1875 $11,956,000 

1876 20,007,400 

1877 18,370,400 

187H 33,345,000 

1879 78,947,600 

lHf-0 75,213,200 

HH!   52.957.000 
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The  importationa  of  wine  for  the  periods  given  in  the  above  tabJe  were  as  follows : 

Imports  of  tcine,  • 

1875 ♦l,717,e<» 

1876. 2,641,400 

1877 2,920,800 

1878 5,559,400 

1879 10,165,800 

1880 37,993,000 

1881 40,044,200 

Gredt  variations  ap]>ear  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials;  a  marked  decrease  for  the 
fiiBthalf  of  1881  appearing  as  to  wool,  $13,413,600;  hides  and  skins^  17,817,000;  timber, 
117,647,000;  stone-coal,  |5,997,000.  On  the  contrary,  the  imports  increased  in  1881,  of 
cotton,  $32,414,000,  and  silk,  $23)350,000.  Increased  figures  are  also  shown  for  linen, 
dyewoods,  zinc,  nitrates  of  soda  and  of  potash,  Indigo,  and  some  other  chemical  prod- 
ucts. 

Under  manafactnred  articles  the  imports  decreased,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
by  $4,466,000 ;  they  have  increased  principally  for  cotton  thread  by  $3,284,000 ;  sUk 
goods,  $3,627,000;  straw  matting  and  braids,  $4,022,000;  machinery,  $7,803,000;  iron 
ships,  $2,599,000. 

Taking  a^ain  the  exj^orts into  consideration,  it  will  apjiear  that  refined  t$ugar,  wine, 
batter,  wool,  silk  textiles,  woolen  textiles,  woolen  yam,  leather  and  leather  goods, 
and  books,  have  suffered  most. 

Under  articles  of  food  and  natural  products,  the  figures  are : 

EXPORTS. 


Article«. 


1881. 


1880. 


Seflne4  sogftr i  $7, 800, 000 

Wine 25,740,000 

Spirito 7,533,000 

Greaee 2,249,800 

Batter 6,780,400 

Rags # '    1,877,200 

Timber ,    3,018,600 

Raw  skins 5,103,400 

Wool..- i  10,286,800 

Onuunetntal  feathers 2,308,200 


19,200,006 
26, 671, 200 
8, 781, 800 
2,518,200 
7,453,60« 
2,546,800 
2,474,400 
6,956,400 
14, 813, 400 
3,562,200 


An  advanced  value  in  exports  for  1881  is  apparent,  however,  by  $5,576,800  for  grain 
and  flour;  ^80,800  for  silk;  $138,400  for  re-exported  cotton. 

The  slight  augmentations  realized  in  the  exports  of  straw  matting  and  braids, 
macbinerv,  ladies'  hats  and  costumes,  paper,  and  chemical  products,  do  not  compen- 
sate for  the  deficits  shown  in  other  articles.  The  manufactured  articles  that  have 
su£fered  the  greatest  reductions  are  those  presented  in  the  following  table  : 


EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Silk  textiles 

Woolen  eoods 

Jate  i^oods 

Woolen  yam 

Cotton  yam 

Flax  and  hemp  yarn 

Jute  yam 

Leather 

Leathf^r  goods 

BookM 


1881. 


$20, 516, 600 

38, 118, 800 

189.600 

3, 435, 200 

296,000 

496,600 

239,400 

8,400,000 

14, 400,  000 

2, 200,  000 


1880. 


$22,007,000 

34,869,200 

217,600 

5, 167, 000 

327,000 

637,800 

285,000 

0, 200, 000 

15, 400, 000 

3,000,000 
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FOREIGN  COMIIIERCE  OF  SHTITZERI^AND. 

m 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Switzerland  being  effected  through  the  four 
conterminous  countries,  viz,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria — ^the 
principal  of  these  being  France— we  can  only  arriTC  at  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  value  thereof  through  the  official  returns  of  those  powers. 

The  fact  that  Swiss  trade  is  completely  ignored  in  the  official  returns 
of  nearly  all  countries,  except  the  four  mentioned  conterminous  coun- 
ti'ies,  18  a  severe  example  of  the  unreliability  of  customs  returns,  as  far 
iis  the  details  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  world's  commerce 
are  concerned.  For  instance,  France  places  it  upon  official  record  that 
Swiss  goods  to  the  amount  of  $57,500,000  passed  through  its  territory 
for  export  to  other  countries.  The  greater  portion  of  these  were  des- 
tined for  England  and  the  United  States,  and  yet  in  the  British  and 
American  commercial  retnrns  the  country  of  origin  is  completely  ignored 
and  France  credited  therewith,  merely  because  they  passed  through 
French  territory  in  transit.  In  like  manner,  products  of  England,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries,  to  the  value  of  $26,000,000,  parsed 
through  France  to  Switzerland,  and  these  are  also  credited  in  the  official 
returns  of  the  countries  of  origin  as  exports  to  France.  Thus  while  every 
mart  in  the  civilized  world  is  familiar  with  the  manufactures  of  Switzer- 
land, and  while  her  foreign  trade  is  equal  in  value — leaving  thequestion 
of  its  character  out  of  view — to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden  and 
Xorway,  the  country  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  commercial  statistics  of 
the  nations,  outside  of  the  conterminous  countries  before  mentioned. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  approximation  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Switzerland :  • 


/'^.. «*..:«  IinportB  from  Exports  to  t„*„i  #.«„^« 

^«""^"*^''*-  Switzerland.  Switzerland,  ^"tal  trade. 

France .^79, 551, 000  $89, 095, 000  $148, 648, 000 

(Jermanv  (eHtimated) 20,000,000  18,000,000  38,000,000 

Italy...* 6,880,000;  20,448,000  27,328,000 

Anatria 1,487,000  1,693,000  ;  3,180,000 

JMpum 286,000  5,848,000  6,134,000 


Total   108,204,000       115,084,000         223,288,000 

Of  the  foregoing  trade  of  France  with  Switzerland,  the  imports  en- 
tered for  consumption  amounted  to  $22,014,000,  the  remainder  passing 
in  transit  through  France  for  other  countries.  Of  the  exports  to  Switz- 
erland, French  goods  amounted  to  $42,467,000,  the  remainder  repre- 
senting foreign  goods  in  transit  through  France  for  Switzerland.  The 
impossibility  of  obtaining  official  statistics  showing  the  traile  of  Ger- 
many with  Switzerland,  renders  the  *' estimate"  thereof,  as  given  above, 
nothing  more  than  an  approximation. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  details  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Switzerland,  as  conducted  with  and  through  France,  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  nature  thereof.  Attention  is  called  to  the  imports  of  silk  and 
cotton  manufactures,  the  silk  import  alone  constituting  about  half  the 
\aliie  of  the  total  trade.  It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  a  general  import 
of  both  manufactures,  amounting  to  $46,780,000,  only  to  the  value  of 
*4, 750,000  wa«  entered  for  consumption  in  France,  the  remainder  pass- 
ing through  for  other  countries. 
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Imports  into  Francefrom  Sfritzerlandj  1880. 

Artlclt'rt. 

Silk.  mAnufMCtunM |i^^  g^ 

<  ^ott<on  inaiiufttctare« 12*716! 

Oheeso 4  906 

♦  Mooks  and  watirheo n]  777' 

?*^^'Z*^ •         »,'488|o6o 

Lamber 3,266,000 

•lowelry 

Hides  and  BkiDA,  luidrcAHod 

Mate  and  mat  tins 

Thread 7 '.'.'.'.".'. 

Machines  and  irtachinery .         

ManufuctnreH  in  Hkin  and  leather 

*:aUle 

•il6at-M  .............. 

liookrt  ADfl  rttJilioniM-y 

I)Tt>9«M<d  hidcM   * 

Wool  mann fact UTt*}*    

'rnld  and  platiniim  win*  Mild  ftbtt'ti* 

Straw  hat«( 

Win€*« 

Auiline  dy4«s 

M«»ii'ery  ami  hiittoiiH 

M<iniif.iot iin-H  ill  Iiidin  nibber  aud  giitta-pnrha 

Ilice      

liiittvr 

ll^A 

Ci^rarM 

1  lonios ... ... 

IViftery.  ^la4J9,  and  crystal 

Toold  ana  hardware  .'. 

Mano fact aren  in  wood 

Clotbin};  and  underclotning,  newn    

i'roflerroA 

Wool 

Snnff 

Manafacttirf^i*  of  hemp  and  flax 

Brandy,  npiritM,  and  liqnors 

Kamiture - 

BaildiDj;  matoriaU 

"^imp  and  candies 

Paikinj;  VAmoA  (already"  ased) 

Be<.»r 

.VshoH  au<l  goldsmith's  wasto 

<  'ereals ' 

Forage 

Krait,  fre^h 

Other  art iclet*  

Total 79.  551,  000 

Kxporfu  troirt  Frame  to  .Sirifzrrfand^  IH.-^O. 

\,.ji, ;,. ,  <fcnfral  ox-  .   Special  ex- 

I        ports.  ports. 

*iilk,  raw 1  J?14,WW,000  110,284,000 

'oroaU 6,973,000  978,000 

<'otton r..926,000  3.020,000 

*>iu«^« 4,527,000  a,498,000 

Wool  manufactures 3,  671,  000  i  2,550,000 

'-attle l,«69,00ol  1,263,000 

"*"!:•«• I  1,698,000"  1,594,000 

<'Offee 1,459,000    

Fools  and  liaitlware 1, 429.  000  826, 000 

Msnufa<* lures  in  skin  and  leather 1,  382, 000  1, 320, 000 

Silk  inanafactiireM 1,255,000  1.058,000 

•Fewelry  and  gold  and  RilvtT  wan* 1,155,000  867,000 

Otton  inaniifactttreH 1,  no,  OOO  419, 000 

'»rra.^i» 1.100,000  593,000 

MotbinfF  and  nnderwear.  wewu ,  961,000  929,000 

Tbrt-ad s«;2, 000  169,000 

Hidfs,  dressed 762.000  671,000 

Mereer>- 766,000  737,000 

Iron,  stei'l.  and  caMtiu<;M 716,000  .W.  OOO 

B«iokM  snd  Htatfonery 664.000  637,000 

^^'•wJ «»37,000  207,000 


iieiifral  hn- 

Special  im- 

IKW-t.-*. 

ports. 

$a4, 064, 000 

12,074,000 

12, 716, 000 

2, 676, 000 

4, 906, 000  , 

2.200,000 

3,  777, 000 

673,000 

3,488,000  I 

2, 522, 000 

3,  266, 000 

3.  260.  000 

1.  701, 000 

872,000 

1,519,000  ' 

1.  221,  000 

1,485,000  . 

292,000 

1.244,000 

761.000 

1. 040,  000 

429, 000 

918,000  ' 

17,000 

793,  000 

791,000 

095,  000 

6»:{.  0(Ml 

502.  000  ' 

373, 000 

.'.Itt,  000  ' 

57,  000 

461,  0«Mi 

23,00<J 

:«9, 000  . 

38a.  000 

37.'»,  000 

162.  (MW 

291.00(1  ' 

274.  000 

I'OU,  00(1 

177,000 

*J7U,  00(1 

52,  (100 

1MM.(I0(»  ■ 

9. (MH) 

Ihi*.  (»0(i  '. 

1 79,  000 

164,  000 

178,000 

123,000 

169,  0<»0 

35, 000 

KiH.OoO 

l.'>4,  000 

H55,  OlKJ 

43.  000 

163.000 

51,000 

]'>4,000 

98,  000 

128,000  ; 

21.000 

123,  000 

62,  000 

113,000 

46,000 

119,000    . 

90,  000 

14,000 

82,000 

18.000 

82,  000 

39,000 

67,000  . 

67,000 

64.000 

6,000 

64,  000 

64.000 

56,  000 

55,000 

53,000 

53,  000 

48.000 

45.000 

47.000 

47,000 

34,000 

34,000 

1,984,000  : 

786,000 

79.  551,  000 

22. 014, 000 
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Exports  from.  France  to  Switzerland,  1880 — CoutiDnecl. 


ports.  portA. 


Oila»  fixed,  pure 

IfAchines  and  machinery 

Bitumen 

Hanu&ctures  of  flax  and  hemp 

Brandy,  sptritH,  and  liquors 

Clocks  and  watches 

Fruit 

Pottery,  glasn,  and  crystal 

Silver  wircj  and  plates 

Meats 

Coal 

Seed 

Cork,  manufactured — 

Kice 

Serooules 

Cacao 

Building  materials 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed , 

Fancy  articles,  Parisian  industry 

Butter 

Straw 

Dyewood  extracts 

Soap,  common 

Toys 

VegetablcH 

Horses 

Lumber 

Furniture 

Tan  bark 

Manufacturer  in  wool 

Potatoes 

Modes  and  artifloial  flower» 

Other  articloH 

Total 

According  to  a  report  from  Consul  Mason,  of  Basle  (See  Consular 
Keport,  No.  17,  for  March,  1882),  the  exports  declared  in  Switzerland 
for  the  United  States  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  $14,788,000,  a 
decrease  of  $1,500,000  from  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  articles 
comprising  this  trade,  together  with  the  decrease  or  increase  in  the  sev- 
eral articles  as  compared  with  the  year  1880,  were  as  follows: 


1        ; 

$625,000 

]|t3&4,00O 

'     511,000 

292,000 

489,000 

118,000 

470,000 

271,000 

468,000 

328,000 

438.000 

396,000 

430,000 

346,000 

421,000 

304.000 

216, 000 

216,000 

360,000 

266,000 

313,000 

295, 000 

313, 000 

287, 000 

312,  000 

41,000 

280,000  , 

7,000 

277,000  ' 

^  257,000 
•   1,000 

250.000 

258,000 

254, 000 

241,000 

197,000 

233,000 

233,000 

258,  000 

258,000 

217, 000 

90.000 

208,  OOU 

170,000 

202,000 

201,000 

183,000 

169,000 

182.000 

174, 000 

171,  000 

158,000 

168. 000 

162,000 

153,  000 

140,000 

146,  000 

146,000 

136,000 

101, 000 

127.  000 

127,000 

114.  000 

114,000 

0, 016,  000 

.  4,  331,  000 

69,095,000 

4«,  467, 000 

Ai-tifli'S.  '        Valui'. 


Incrt^Hestid 
dc*crea«f». 


Silk  and  silk  Roods #6,357.000  -  #1, 4:t4. 000 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 244,000  —125,000 

Embroideries 3.648,000  —700,000 

Straw  and  horse-hair  gooils 646,000,  +77,000 

Watches  and  watch  materials 2.  277, 000  +  321. 000 

Musicalboxes '  86,000  4-36,00u 

Cheese .- 457.000  {78.000 

Leather  and  sk ins ,  295, 000  4- 1 00, 000 

Miscellaneous |  778,000  M47,0<0 


Total 14,  'HH,  000         —1,  500,  am 


FOR£IOIV  COmiflERCE  OF  SPAIM. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  is  estimated  as  follows  for  the  year 
1880:  Imports,  $92,180,000;  exports,  $106,688,000.  This  shows  an  iii- 
ci*ease  in  imports  of  about  $6,000,000,  and  au  increase  in  exports  (»f 
$15,000,000. 

In  the  imports  the  increase  took  place  in  animals,  brandy  and  spirits, 
coal,  cocoa,  coiltish,  cotton,  iron, linen,  machinery,  ships,  silk,  timber,  and 
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woolen  manufactares.  A  large  decrease  occurred  io  the  import  of 
wheat,  with  lesser  decrease  in  the  imports  of  sugar,  paper,  mineral  oil, 
hides  and  skins,  cotton  manufactures,  and  chemical  products. 

in  exports  the  principal  increase  is  noticeable  in  common  wine,  while 
a  considerable  decrease  occurred  in  sherry  and  port  wines,  quicksilver, 
cork,  lead,  and  mats.  The  other  articles  of  export  showing  an  increase 
were  esparto  grass,  copper,  salt,  flour,  and  wool. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  aud  export  during  the  year  1880  were 
as  follows : 


Imports. 


Articles. 


Saw  cotton 

Timber  and  bnilding  materials 

Woolen  nianafactnres 

Ibcbinery 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Coal    

Codfish 

Iron,  w^roni^bt  and  nnwrought 

Linen  and  bemp  yarn 

So^ar 

AnimalH 

Cbsmical  prodacts 

Cocoa 

Cotton  manufactures 

Hides  and  sklnn 

Line.n  and  bemp  mannfkctures 

lOneral  oils 

Paper 

BawslIIcs 

Silk  mamnfactnrers 

Wheat 

AH  othe  r  articles 

Total  imi>orts 


Value. 


Exports. 


$14. 
6, 
4, 
4. 
8. 
4. 
4, 
3, 
3. 
4, 
1, 
2. 
3, 
1. 
2, 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
16, 


590,000 
560,000 
940,000 
888,000 
110. 000 
246,000 
092,000 
455,000 
396,000 
091,000 
351,  000 
393,000 
165,000 
737,000 
663,000 
775,000 
277,000 
138,000 
351,000 
158,000 
756, 0"0 
063,000 


92, 180, 000 


Articles. 

Value. 

Winea: 

Common 

$82, 810, 000 
6, 786, 000 
6,794,000 

Port  and  sberrv 

Other  kinds 

Total  wines 

46. 340, 000 

Lead,  in  blocks,  bars..  

CoDDer.  in  blocks,  bars 

8, 785, 000 
4, 037, 000 

Fruits: 

Raisins   ... 

3,840,000 

2, 760, 000 

775, 000 

Oranjfes  .  .• 

Almonds 

Snanifib  nuts 

726, 000 

Total  fruit 


Olive  oil 

Wheat  flour 

Animals     

Esparto  grass 

Quicksilver 

Salt 

RawsUk 

Brandy  and  spirits . 

Wool 

All  otber  articles  . . 


Total  exports 


8, 101, 000 

2,258,000 

2,644,000 

1, 795, 000 

1, 58:),  000 

1,158,000 

1, 177, 000 

498,000 

828,000 

2, 084, 000 

25,900,000 


106.688,000 


The  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade  by  countries  is  not  given  by  any 
available  Spanish  returns ;  the  following  statement,  however,  compiled 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  countries  mentioned,  su|)plies  the  principal 
part  of  this  deficiency : 

Trttde  of  the  principal  countries  wUh  Spain, 


Countries. 


Imports  from 
Spain. 


France  

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Belgium 

Italy 


Portugal 

United  States 


$70,  BS6, 000 
52, 002, 000 
2, 700,  000 
4, 652,  000 
2,  300,  000 
2, 450,  000 
5,  933,  000 


Exports 
Spain. 


to 


$47, 316, 000 

19, 820,  000 

1,  350,  000 

3, 860.  000 

800,  000 

1, 140,  000 

12,  550,  000 


Total  trade. 


$118, 204, 000 
71, 822, 000 
4, 050, 000 
8,  512,  000 
8, 100, 000 
3, 590, 000 
18,483,000 


The  following  statements,  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
countries  named,  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  United  States  with  Spain : 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Spain, 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Animals,  living : 

Oxen,  bulls. . 

Butter 


Copper : 

Oreandregulus.. 

Wrought 

Cork: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured  . . . 
'Com: 

Wheat 

Other  kinds 

Whoat  flour 

*  Cotton,  raw 


JFruit: 

Almond 

Figs 

Nuts 

Oranges 

Saisins 

All  other 

Iron  ore 

Lead  ore 

Pig  and  sheet 
Licorice 


Manganese  ore 

Oil,  olive 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper. . 

Quicksilver 

Kags  and  vegetable  fibers. 

Silver  ore 

Wine 

Wool 


Zinc  ore 

All  other  articles 


11,462,000  ' 
2,000  I 

3, 502  000 

ai.ooo  > 

34,000  ! 
204,000 

10,000  ;. 
r.,  000 


3,000 
161,000 


336. 

49, 

85. 

4,046, 

2,847, 

1,224, 

4, 459, 

88, 

5, 421, 

17, 

30, 

88, 

3,  959, 

33, 

1,724. 

2,  026, 

6,956, 

83. 

34, 

1, 132, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total !      40.819,000 


$2, 045, 000 
7,00t 

4, 420, 000 
49,000 

15,000 
132,000 


10,000 
1,000 

141,666 

481.000 

88,000 

875,000 

4, 707,  000 

2,  298,  000 

1. 462,  000 

11,  226,  000 

141,000 

5, 416,  000 

20.000 

68,000 

238,  000 

5, 173,  000 

32,000 

2, 210,  OOO 

1.904,000 

7,  179,  000 

306,000 

25.000 

1,  333,  000 


52,  002,  000 


Exports  from  ike  United  Kingdom  to  Spain. 


BBITIBH  OOOD8. 

Alkali 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms  and  ammunition 

'  Caoutchouc  manufactures 

Chemical  products  and  preparations 

'Coals,  cinders, and  fuel 

Cotton  yam Y 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

rhnigsand  medicinal  preparations 

;Fish.  cod  andlmg 

Hardware  andcutilery 

Jute  yarns 

Linen  yams 

By  the  yard 

Bv  value 

Machinery: 

Steam  engines 

All  others 

Metals : 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Tin  not  wrought 

Oilseed 

8ilk,  manufactured 

Sugar,  refined 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Allotiher 

Total  British  goods 


$331, 000 

$433,000 

200,000 

151,000 

34,000 

44,000 

102,000 

98.000 

170,  000 

189,000 

2, 113,  000 

2,  254,  OOO 

93,000 

96,000 

1, 147, 000 

447, 000 

44,000 

132, 000 

418,000 

496,000 

1,370,000 

44,000 

132,000 

831,000  ' 
1, 098, 000 

1,  988,  000 

44,000 

59,  000 

136,  OOO 

102,000  i 

15,000  j 

549.000  I 

44,000  ' 

2, 179,  OOd  ' 


1,  098,  OOO 
608,000 

94,000 

134,  OOJ 

501,  000  r 

438.000 

1, 414,  OOO 

92,000 
136,000 

627,000 
1, 390,  OOO 

2,  380,  OOO 

73.000 

73,000 

151, 000 

88,000 

4,000 

525,  000 

30.000 

2,  530,  000 


14, 288,  000 


15,  660,  000 
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Experts  from  ihs  United  Kingdom  to  Spain — Continued. 


Articles. 


Aims  and  amroanition. 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Cocoa 

Coffee 


FORKIOIf  OOOD8. 


Cotton,  raw 

D^ing  and  tanning  stnflk 
Guano 


Onm,  lac,  need,  shell,  and  dye 

Hides,  nndressed 

Jute 


ICetals: 

Copper,  wrought  and  not,  and  "  old  " 

Tin  in  blocks  and  ingots 

Kiter,  cubic 

Oil: 

Palm 

Cocoann  t 

Elce 


Saltp^^ter 

Silk,  raw : 

Spic€-8: 

Cionnmon 

Pepper .^ 

rneiiumerated 

Soj^r,  reflned  and  not 
Tea 


Wine 

Wood,  hewn,  sawn 
AU  other  articles  . . 


Total  foreign  articles 


Grand  total  British  and  foreign 


1879. 


$404,000 

10,000 

221,000 

68,000 

207,000 

209,000 

234.000 

15,000 

83,000 

200,000 

13, 000 
24,000 
38,000 

18,000 
15,000 

133,000 
25.000 

117,000 

146,000 
54,U00 
64,000 
3,000 
20,000 
44,000 
15, 000 
1,  511, 000 


3,081,000 


18,  260,  000 


1880. 


$25,000 

185,000 

10,000 

89,000 

88,000 

530, 000 

302,000 

408,000 

23,000 

59,000 

234,000 

15,000 
30,000 
63.000 

15,000 
98,000 

277,000 
34.000 

107,000 

127,000 
68,000 
68.000 
5,000 
22.000 
93,000 
10,000 
1,  085,  000 


4, 160. 000 


19,  820,  000 


Imports  into  France  fii)m  Spain,  1880. 
[Including  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles.] 


Articles. 


Wines 

Fruit  (table  and  oleaginous) 

Saf&on 

Wool 

Lead 


Cork,  manufactured. 

Cattle 

Iron  ort* 

Kaw  huies 

Oliveoil    

Cochineal 

Silk,  raw 

Zinc 


riHh   

Haoganese 

Cereals    

Prepared  hides 

Amurca  (olive  lees) 

Tartrates :  acid  ot  potassium 

Fish,  in  oil 

Brandy,  spirits  and  liqueurs  . 

Rags     

Copper 

Hatfl  and  matting 

Lumber , 

Horns,  hootn,  and  bones 

Legumes 

Horsen 

Basket  and  wicker  work 

Licorice  root  

Jewi'lrj'  and  plated  ware 

Books  and  stationery 

Licorice  juice.- 

Marine  salt 

Vejfetables,  dried 

Anifl,  green , 

Featherit  


General  im- 
ports. 


$42, 898, 000 

4, 395,  000 

2, 917, 000 

2.  815,  000 

2, 241, 000 

1, 967, 000 

1,967,000 

1,315,000 

1, 106. 000 

884.000 

776.000 

720,  000 

582.  000 

568,000 

478.000 

446,  000 

412,000 

388,000 

338,  000 

302,  000 

267,  000 

227.000 

221,000 

178.000 

14«,  000 

133,  000 

118,  000 

115,000 

87,000 

83.000 

82,  000 

79,  000 

77,000 

72,000 

60,000 

68,000 

87,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$42. 654, 000 

4,  'J34, 000 

2. 252. 000 

2,  789. 000 

2.  229, 000 

226, 000 

1, 967,  000 

1.  282,  000 

1,091.  uOO 

560.000 

655,000 

714,000 

582.000 

531,000 

478,000 

434,000 

365,  000 

388,000 

279,  000 

17.000 

245,000 

216,000 

223, 000 

64,000 

135,  000 

133,  OOO 

117,000 

115,000 

17,  OOo 

83,000 

9,000 

39,000 

75.000 

47.000 

67,000 

47,000 

67,000 
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Imparts  into  France  from  Spain,  1880 — Contiuued. 


Articles. 


General  im*  ,  Special   im- 
porta.        I       porta. 


Meata 

HADure 

Curios,  not  in  commerce 

Manufaotarea  in  skin  and  leather 
Seed 


Tan  bark 
Coffee  ... 


Snlpbnr 

Other  articles. 


Totel 


$64,000 

$63,000 

53,000 

41.000 

46.000 

37,000 

39,000 

2,000 

36,000 

86,000 

36.000 

36,000 

33,000 

9,000 

33.000 

33,000 

832,000 

596^000 

888,000 

66,239.000 

Exports  from  F)ranoe  to  Spain^  1880  {ineluding  the  Canary  and  Balearic  IsUs), 


Articles. 


General  ex-  ;  Special  ex* 
ports.        i       ports. 


Wool  manufactures 

Horses,  donkeys,  and  mules 

Silk  mannl'actures 

Cotton,  raw 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Tools  and  hardware 

Cott<m  manufactures 

Lumber 


Wooden  manufactures 

JewelBy  and  plated  ware . . . 

Silk,  raw 

Machines  and  machinery  . . 

Dried  vegetables 

Pre  paredhides 

Books  and  stationerv 

HideH  and  Akins,  ondressed 
CaUle 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors. 

Cereals        

Sugar,  refined 

Cloi-kt  and  watches 

Jewelry,  imitation 

Carriages 

Cacao  


Wool 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal. 

Grease  and  fat 

Thread 


Game,  poultry,  and  turtles 
Toys 


Furniture 

Aniline  products. 
Indigo 


Iron,  steel,  ax^d  castings 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn. 


Hem 


Un 


Musical,  optical,  chemical,  and  surgical  instruments. 

Wines 

Oils,  fixed, pure. 

Manure. 


Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Sulphate  of  quinine    

Manufactures  in  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha. 
Meata 


Colors 

Extracts  of  dye-woods. 

GumH,  ]mre  exotic 

Coal 


Prepaied  me«licines 

Cheese  

Felt  manufactures 

Modes  and  artificial  flowers. 

Soda  and  potassium 

Straw  hats 

Potatoes 

Cutlery  

Coppei 


Wax,  crude... 

Fish    

Other  articles 

Total  . . 


$6, 337, 000 

$4,685,060 

2, 518, 000 

2,497,000 

1, 981, 000 

1,  621,  OOO 

1,882,000 

206,000 

1, 754, 000 

1,411,000 

1,  749, 000 

1,208,000 

1.720,000 

542,000 

1.528,000 

1, 517, 000 

1,432,000 

1, 377, 000 

1,211,000 

877,000 

1,208.000 

884,000 

1,156,000 

460,000 

1,  043, 000 

872,000 

961,000 

524.000 

956,000 

748, 000 

896,000 

675.000 

864,000 

861,000 

818,000 

137,000 

766,000 

138,000 

755,000 

755,000 

723,000 

317,000 

673,000 

602,000 

600,000 

91,000 

590,000 
584,000 

508,660 

538,000 

888.000 

525,  OtJO 

407,000 

490,000 

80,000 

500,000 

494,000 

385,000 

304.000 

384,000 

207,000 

378,000 

240,000 

367,000 

180,000 

340.000 

42,000 

331,000 

205,000 

329,000 

9.000 

304.000 

249,000 

301,000 

266,000 

296,000 

42.000 

282,000 

277,000 

275,000 

70,000 

256,000 

94,000 

221, 000 

150,000 

218,  000 

48,000 

104.  000 

65.000 

194,000 

145,000 

190,000 

180,000 

•      174, 000 

125,000 

174, 000 

47.000 

164,  000 

138.000 

163,000 

14,000 

163, 000 

127,000 

161,000 

155,  000 

146,  000 

128.000 

123. 000 

102,  000 

119, 000 

119,000 

115. 000 

95,000 

109, 000 

75,000 

105,  000 

24.000 

103,  000 

92,000 

3, 491,  000 

1, 458,  000 

47, 317, 000  I        29  767, 000 
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Prhtcipal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Spain  {fiscal  year  1881). 


Artiolea. 


Chemicals,  drills,  dyes  &.c 

Fruits  and  nuts,  of  aJl  kinds 

Iron,  principally  old  and  scrap 

«alt ;... 

Straw  manu£ftctures 

Brown  sn^^ar 

Spirits,  wines,  and  cordials,  principally  wines 
All  other  articles 


Total  imports 


'    Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Spain. 


Value. 


$217,000 

3, 130, 000 

350,000 

98,000 

i6.000 

74.000 

830,000 

208,000 


5,052,000 


Articles. 


Breadstuffe : 

Indian  com 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

All  other 

Total  breadstuffs 

Cotton,  raw 

Kerosene,  crude  and  refined 

Prorisions  of  all  kinds 

Spirits  distilled  from  grain . . 
l\>bacco 

Total  principal  articles 
All  other  articles 

Total  f  xporte , 


Value. 


1880. 

1881. 

$1,673,000 

894,000 

65,000 

50,000 

$156,000 

36,000 

8.000 

9.000 

2,682.000 
8, 326, 000 
858  000 
200,000 
979,000 
513,000 

209  000 
7, 601,  000 
1,  372, 000 

161,000 
1,302,000 

808,000 

13,558,000 
1,  083. 000 

11,543,000 
1, 007, 000 

14. 641, 000 

12,  550, 000 

In  the  foregoiDg  exports  the  falling  off  lu  breadstuffs,  althoagk  very 
marked,  does  not  denote  any  permanent  decrease  in  that  trade,  which 
is  governed  principally  by  the  harvests  of  Spain.  When  these  fall  short 
the  imports  of  breadstuffs  increase ;  when  they  are  bountiful,  the  imports 
fail  off,  as  in  1881. 

The  increase  in  distilled  spirits  would  seem  to  be  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. It  will  be  seen  that  in  our  trade  with  Spain  fruits  constitute 
more  than  one-half  our  total  imports  therefrom,  while  raw  cotton,  petro- 
leum (principally  crude),  spirits,  and  tobacco  make  up  the  bulk  of  our 
exports  thither.  Spain  buys  from  the  United  States  direct  the  raw 
materials,  which  cannot  be  purchased  on  such  favorable  tenns  elsewhere, 
and  ships  us  in  return  her  fruits  and  wines. 

In  addition  to  our  present  direct  trade  with  Spain,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  considerable  of  our  products  reach  that  tountry  through 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  nations.  Through  these  nations  con- 
siderable Spanish  produce  is  also  received  in  the  United  States.  This 
indirect  trade  being  credited  to  the  countries  through  which  it  is  con* 
ducted,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its  volume. 

A  glance  at  the  statement  showing  the  exports  from  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  Spain  will  show  how  largely  dependent  that  country  is  on 
foreign  manufactures.  The  difference  between  the  British  and  French 
expoTta  and  the  American  is  as  noteworthy  in  nature  as  in  volume. 
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FOREION  COMJIIERCE  OF  PORTUOAI.. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  daring  the  year  1880,  according  to 
a  recent  and  able  report  by  the  British  consul  at  Lisbon,  was  as  follows  : 
Imports,  $43,607,000,  of  which  $37,743,000  were  entered  for  consumption, 
the  balance  being  re  exported  5  exports,  $32,558,000,  of  which  $5,864,000 
represented  "foreign  goods ^  re-exported. 

The  distribution  of  this  commerce  among  the  principal  countries  wa» 
as  follows : 


Slatemcnt  shotoing  the  ^oial  commerce  of  Portugal  with  the  principal  countries^  imports 
vnteredfor  consumption^  and  exports  of  Portuguese  and  colonial  products. 


PriDCipal  countries. 


Great  Bhtain 

United  States 

France  

Brazil 

Spain 

Germany 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Portugaeue  Africa  .. 

Belgiiim 

All  other 

Total 


Imports. 


$16,451,000 
5, 732, 000 
4, 472, 000 
2,611,000 
2, 252, 000 
2,008,000 
1, 309, 000 
667. 000 
887.000 
1,  364,  000 


37,743,000 


Exports.        Total  trade. 


$11, 645, 000 

658,000 

1, 592. 000 

6,441.000 

1, 920, 000 

1,222,000 

483,000 

784,000 

846,000 

1, 633, 000 


26,r24,000 


$28,096,000 
6,380. 000 
6,064,000 
6,052,000 
4,172,000 
3,  S30,  000 
1, 792,  000 
1.451,000 
1, 233, 000 
2,  997, 000 


64.467,000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Portugal. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Animals 

rnontchouc  

Copper : 

Ore 

Kepilus 

Cask  : 

nnmanuractured 

ManuliK'turod  ... 

Corn,  wheat 

Cotton,  raw 

DyeHtufl's 

El 


>}iP8 


Fruit: 

Almond. 


Figs. 


Oranges 

All  other 

Gnm,  all.Horts 

Hides,  not  dressed 
Iron  ore 


Lead: 

Ore 

Pig  or  Mheet 

Manganese  or© 

Manures,  unenamerated . 
Oil: 

Olive 

Palra 

Seed 

Onions 


Potatoes       

Pyi-ites  of  iron  or  copper 

QuiekHilver 

Salt    

Teeth,  elephant's 

Wax  

Wine  

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'. . 
All  other  articles 


Total 


$1,  610, 000 
136,000 

161,000 
1, 118, 000 

656,000 

685,000 

4,000 

5,000 

49, 000 

34,000 

64,000 

15.000 

447«  000 

428,000 

7,000 

195,000 

15.000  I 

25,000  > 
136.000 

.54,000 
180.000 


23, 

1, 
30, 

510, 

107, 

938, 

1, 409, 

25, 

30, 

34, 

4,391. 

343, 

849. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


14,  693.  000 


$1,  856,  000 
272,  OOa 

229,000 
1,  045, 000 

748, 000 
690.000 

3,666 

49,000 
30,000 

132,000 
30,000 
564,000 
496,000 
5,000 
170,000 
214,000 

39.000 
156,000 

44,000 
404.000 

15,000 

10, 000 

10.000 
739,  000 

175,  ooa 

1,997,000 

1, 297, 000 

24,000 

44,  000 

199,000 

5.  028,  000 

695.  00<^ 

859.000 

18, 278, 000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Portugal. 


Artlolet. 


—  * 
1879. 


1880. 


BRITIBH  GOODB. 

A  ppftrel  and  haberdashery 

Butter 

Chemical  prodacte,  jpreparationa 

OoalH,  cinders,  and  ruel 

Cotton  yams 

Cottons : 

£y  the  yard 

By  valae 

DmgA  and  medicinal  preparations 

GlasH  manufactores 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

IJnenH,  by  yard 

Machinery  and  millwork 

MetalH: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oilsted 

""ilk,  tbmwn.  twist,  and  yam 

SpiritA,  British  and  Irish 

Teleeraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

"Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  otbtT  articles 

Total  British  goods 

FOBEXON  000D6. 

Beads  of  glass 

G.he*-i4e 

i'ottou.  raw 

I) veing  or  tanning  stuffs # — 

llf>inp.  drehsed  and  not...*. 

HidcK  undressed 

Quifknilver 

Kic<»    

Silk 

Sugar,  refined  and  not 

T.illow  and  stearine 

Tea 

Tnbacco,  unmanufactured 

AVood  Htav«M» 

Wool.  Hheep  and  lambs 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  


$90,000 

1 

$88,000 

806,000 

652,000 

169. 000 

190,000 

558,  000 

608,000 

44,000 

44,000 

8, 017, 000 

3,  789, 000 

105,  000 

253,  000 

88,000 

68,000 

15,000 

15,00O 

146.000 

161, 000 

141.000 

170,  000 

381. 000 

345,000 

1,  018, 000 

078,000 

101,000 

97.000 

08, 000 

175, 000 

50, 000 

68,000 

20,000 

30,000 

20,000 

2,000 

506,000 

520,000 

20,  000 

25,000 

1,723,000 

1,043,000 

0,224,000 

10, 230, 000 

4,000 

5.000 

68,000 

64,000 

73, 000 

59,000 

107,  000 

146,  000 

30,000 

34,  000 

15,  000 

16,  000 

15, 000 

15,000 

603,000 

640,000 

25,000 

34,000 

482.000  ' 

588.  000 

15,  000 

2,000 

282,  000 

263,000 

3,000 

2,000 

80,000 

45. 000 

25,000 

30,000 

770,000 

671,  000 

2,665,000 

2, 414,  000 

11,780,000 

12, 644,  000 

Imports  into  France  from  Portugal,  1880. 
[Including  Madeira,  Cape  Yerde  Islands,  and  the  Azores.] 


Articles. 


Fruits 

Wines   

Cerfftls    

Oleaginous  seeds  

Wool    

Tartrates    

Medicinal  fruits 

Cott^in 

Oleaginons  fruits 

IndLi  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Cacao 

Manganese 

Cork,  crude  

Silk,  raw 

Beeswax 

Bran 


J 


General  Im-  '  Special  im- 
ports.       I       ports. 


$300,000 

$384,000 

343,  000 

313,000 

339,000 

339,  000 

218,000 

218,000 

218,  000 

67.  OOO 

180  000 

175,000 

120,  000 

108.000 

07,000 

07,000 

85,000 

66,000 

75,000 

64.000 

53. 000 

20,000 

51,000 

51,000 

50.000 

46,000 

47,000 

26,000 

48,000 

12,000 

30,000 

30,000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Portugal,  1880 — Continued. 


Articled. 


Rawhides 

Manure 

Elephants'  teeth  

Marine  salt 

Exotio  resins 

Albamine 

Coffee 

Sea-flsh 

Horns  and  hoofs,  orude 

Curios,  not  in  general  commerce 
Other  artioles 

Total 


General  im- 
ports. 


$38,000 
37.000 
31.000 
20,000 
18,000 
16,000 
15,000 
11,000 
9,000 
9.000 

121, 000 


2, 673, 000 


Special  lm> 
ports. 


$30,000 

37,000 

31,000 

6,000' 

18,000 

16,000 

12,000 

11,000 

8,000 

9,000 

117,000 


2.320,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Portugal,  1880. 
1  Including  Madeira,  Cape  Terde  Islands,  and  the  Aaores.] 


Artioles. 


Wool  manufactures 

Tools  and  hardware 

Machines  and  machinery 

Boolcs  and  stationery 

Silk  manufactures 

Mercery 

Cotton  manufactures 

Prepared  hides 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. 
Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Clocks  and  watches 

Modes  and  artificial  flowers 

Grease 


Prepared  medicines. 
Bristles 


Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Pottery,  glass  and  crystal 

Manuraotures  of  hemp  and  flax . 
Thread 


Furniture 

Iron,  St  col  and  castiniss. 
Pins , 


Silk,  raw. 
Colors... 


ITnibrellas  and  parasols 

Straw  hats 

Extracts  fVom  dyewoods 

Exotic  woofls , 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Wini's    ...  

Jewelry,  imitation 

Butter 

Instniments  of  precision,  and  optical . 

Sponges , 

Coal 


Perfumery , 

Building  msterials 

Potatoes 

Glvcerino  

Oxide  of  jsinc  ..*... 
Other  articles 


Total 


General  ex- 

Special ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

$1, 143, 000 

$1,018,000 

580,000 

130,000 

323,000 

105, 000 

241,000 

194,000 

240,000 

199.000 

227.000 

215.000 

145, 000 

74.000 

117,000 

105,000 

113,000 

97.000 

112.000 

103,000 

109,000 

240,000 

103, 000 

102.000 

100,000 

92,000 

90,000 

90,000 

89,000 

78,000 

85, 000 

25,000 

74.000 

58.000 

70,000 

68,000 

55,000 

44,000 

55,000 

54.000 

54,000 

1.000 

53,000 

42,000 

51,000 

44,000 

51,000 

50.000 

47,000 

47.000 

44,000 

44.000 

42,000 

38.000 

32.000 

3>.0OO 

30,000 

27.000 

30.000 

30.000 

28.000  1 

27,000 

23,000  < 

19.000 

20,000  . 

19,000 

19.000 

19,000 

17.000  i 

■••«■«•-       >• 

16,000 

16.000 

16.000 

16.000 

16.000 

16.000 

7.000  . 

7.000 

6.0C0 

6.000 

540,000 

427.  000 

5,213,000  ! 

3. 797, 000 

TRADE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  PORTUGAL. 


Accoixliiip:  to  official  returns  the  direct  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  was  as  follows  daring  the  fiscal  year  1881 :  Imports 
from   Portugal,  $758,000;   exports  thereto,  $4,291,000.     The  imports 
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sliow  a  slight  increase,  while  the  exports  show  a  decrease  of  nearly 
$300,000,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Almost  our  entire  di- 
rect trade  with  Portugal  is  conducted  under  foreign  flags. 

The  principal  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  con- 
sist of  Indian  corn,  wheat  ($2,930,000),  wheat  flour,  cotton,  hemp  man- 
ufactures, cotton  goods,  clocks,  petroleum,  bacon  and  other  provisions, 
spirits,  leaf-tobacco,  tallow,  and  wood  and  wood  manufactures. 

The  principal  imports  from  Portugal  consist  of  small  lots  of  gums, 
chemicals,  dyes,  salt,  wine,  scrap  iron,  &c.,  the  scrap  iron  constituting 
the  highest  import  of  any  single  article.  The  principal  imports  into 
England  and  France  from  Portugal  are  wines,  wool,  rubber,  cork,  al- 
monds, oranges,  tartrates,  &c. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  British  and  French  exports  to  Portugal 
consists  of  such  manufactures  as  cotton  goods,  iron  manufactures,  woolen 
goods,  machinery,  hardware  and  cutlery,  silk  manufactures,  mercery, 
leather  and  manufactures  of,  medicines,  pottery  and  glassware,  &c. 
British  butter  in  large  quantities  is  exported  to  Portugal. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  are  greater  than  from 
any  othersingle  country,  England  excepted,  and  are  more  than  as  8  to 
1  when  compared  with  our  imports  thereof. 

Not  having  received  any  reports  from  our  consuls  in  Portugal  treating 
upon  the  subject  of  enlarged  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  further  details  thereof. 


€01«E]?IER€i:  OF  ITALY. 


According  to  the  very  interesting  report  from  the  consul-general  at 
Eome  the  foreign  commerce  of  Italy  was  as  follows  daring  the  year  1881 : 
Imports,  $205,823,000,  an  increase  of  $20,700,000  on  the  imports  of  the 
preceding  year ;  exports,  $238,581,000,  an  increase  of  $  12,180,000  on  the 
exports  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  details  of  the  foregoing  trade,  according  to  Italian  customs  class- 
ification, are  given  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 


Importii. 


1880. 


Spiritit,  wine,  and  oil 

Oroc«riei».  spices,  and  tobacco  

Chemicals,  ara^cs.  reaioa,  and  perfumery. 

Djes  and  dyestuffs  

Hemp,  flax,  jate,  &c 

Cotton    

Wool  and  hair  

«nk 


Wood  and  straw   

Paper  and  books 

Skms  and  furs 

Minerals  and  metalA    

Stone,  earth,  pottery,  and  jrlaKH  ware 

Cereals,  flour,  vef^etables.  See 

Animals  and  animal  products 

All  other  articles 


$11,306. 

16,460, 

7,156, 

3,993, 

6.400. 

30, 978, 

18. 390, 

22,  054, 

8. 281, 

1,  363, 

8,  319. 

31,  016, 

16.376, 

37,826, 

18,666. 

6,502, 


290 
568 
868 
428 
931 
060 
070 
635 
024 
683 
272 
224 
858 
596 
343 
150 


1881. 


$11, 190. 

20. 313, 

9.698. 

4.  819, 

7. 147. 

37, 638, 

22.  318, 

19, 240. 

9.985, 

1, 673, 

10. 123, 

45,  024, 

18, 707, 

19. 418, 

20.  531, 

7,991, 


167 
023 
342 
838 
397 
215 
964 
482 
717 
667 
346 
119 
536 
575 
959 
247 


Exports. 


1880. 


$33. 139, 

1,028, 

8,223, 

2,038, 

8. 149, 

7.068, 

2,559, 

61,010, 

11, 27H, 

2, 4*0. 

4,424, 

10,  018, 

13. 774, 

27. 490. 

31.  091, 

2,635. 


905 
588 
660 
190 
222 
086 
106 
699 
463 
958 
694 
917 
458 
349 
862 
135 


ToUl I  245,119.000  i  265,822,614   226,402,192 


1881. 


$34, 176. 572 

1.344,920 

9.025,843 

1,901,845 

8. 472, 936 

6, 133, 896 

1,  782..616 

73. 886, 338 

12. 840, 224 

1,  768, 339 

8, 741, 009 

9, 376, 181 

13, 369. 019 

27,  618, 818 

31, 131, 167 

2,628,089 


238.  581. 3 
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Imparts  and  exports  by  countries^  1860. 


From  and  to—  Imports.  Exports.       Total  trade. 


I  I                             : 

France 1  $60,075,000     $100,693,000  $161,668,000 

Great  Britain 51,851,000        16,745,000  68,596,000 

Austria 36,352,000        36,262,000  69,614.000 

Switzerland ,  6,880.000  1      20,448,000  27,3*28,000 


UnitedStaWs 1  15.145.000'  10,948,000  26.093,000 

Germany 17,567,000,  15.676,000  33,243,000 

Bt^lgium 2,475,000  i  804.000  1  3,279,000 

Holland 1.823,000'  1,391,000  3,214,000 

Russia    1  16,953,000  3,779,000  20, 732, 00(> 

A rjit^ntlne  Republic I        3,379  000'  4,136,000  7.515,000 

Turkey  in  Europe 6,414,000  2,8:^6,000  9.250,000 

Britishlndia 9,414,000  5,449,000  14.863.000 

Another 15,891,000  10,235,000  26,126,000 


Total 245,119,000       226,402,900        471,521,000 


The  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  dyes  and  dyestiiifs,  hemp,  flax 
and  jute,  cotton  and  wool,  minerals  and  metals,  &c.,  would  indicate  an 
active  condition  of  the  industries  in  which  these  articles  were  consumed 
during  the  year,  while  the  remarkable  decrea^je  in  the  imports  of  ce- 
reals, flour,  and  vegetables  would  indicate  agricultural  prosperity  also. 
The  only  increase  to  be  noted  in  the  exports  is  that  which  occurred  in 
silk ;  all  the  other  articles  show  a  decrease  of  about  $700,000. 

In  the  statement  showing  the  trade  by  countries  it  will  be  seen  that 
France  has  a  very  positive  lead,  especially  in  the  exports  from  Italy. 
A  great  i)ortion  of  this  trade,  however,  only  passes  througli  France  for 
other  countries,  a>s  will  be  seen  by  the  subsequent  statement,  showing 
the  details  thereof.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  imports  from  France, 
reported  above,  the  consumption  of  British  products  in  Italy  is  far 
greater  than  the  consumption  of  French  products,  the  French  exports 
being  much  swollen  by  foreign  goods. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  imports  and  exports  the  United  States  holde;^ 
the  fifth  place,  being  preceded  in  imports  by  France,  England,  Austria^ 
Germany,  and  Russia,  and  in  exports  by  France,  England,  Austria. 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  foregoing  tignres  show  the  direct 
trade,  the  declared  ex})orts  for  the  United  States  at  our  various  consul- 
ates for  the  year  1881  being  valued  at  $12,494,000,  or  $1,540,000  more 
than  the  amount  given  by  the  Italian  customs  for  the  same  year.  How- 
much  of  our  products  are  imported  into  Italy,  through  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  it  is  impossible  to  even  approximate  with  any  cer- 
tainty. 

A  remarkable  difterence  is  to  be  noted  between  the  Italian  returns 
of  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  British  returns  of  exports  to 
Italy  during  the  year  1880,  viz:  The  former  value  the  imports  at 
$51,858,000,  while  the  latter  value  the  exports  to  Itlay  at  only  a  little 
over  $30,000,000,  a  difference  of  $21,000,000,  which  cannot  be'made  up 
by  any  reasonable  addition  for  increased  value  from  the  time  they  leave 
England  until  they  are  entered  at  the  Italian  customs.  The  imports 
into  England  from  Italy,  as  given  in  British  returns,  and  the  exports  from 
Italy  to  England,  as  given  in  Italian  returns,  substantially  agree.  The 
trade  between  France  and  Italy,  as  given  by  the  returns  of  J>oth  coun- 
tries, can  also  be  harmonized,  so  that  the  foregoing  difference,  if  not  an 
overvaluation  on  the  part  of  Italian  customs,  must  represent  goods 
erroneously  credited  to  England. 
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The  following  statements,  collected  from  the  official  returns  of  the^ 
several  conntries,  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France^ 
and  the  United  States  with  Italy: 

ImporU  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Italy. 


ArUclec. 


Art,  works  of 

Bark  for  tanners 

Bi'juIa  of  tc1a8S 

Bonet),  <«xcept  whale-fin 

BritniitODo 

Chemical  manufacturea  and  products 

Copper  ore 

Cum: 

Wheat 

Barlej-  

Peiise  and  beans 

Maize j. 

Cotton,  raw 

Dyestiiffs,  and  sabstances  pertaining 

Farinaceons  substances 

Fi/*h,  cured 

Flax 


Fruit: 

Almonds 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Presfti-N'od  without  sugar 

Gun-stocks  in  the  rough,  of  wood. 
Hemp. 


1879. 


$164,000 
15, 000 
154,000 
59, 000 
948,000 
918,000 
272,000 

4,000 


88,000 


Inm  ore 

Lead  ore 

Liroric*" 

Madilfr : 

Koot 

Oil: 

Olive    ... 

Chemical 
Pictures 


5,000 

175,000 

170,000 

98,000 

20,000 

302,000 

1, 229, 000 

253,000 

20^000 

1. 963,  000 

243,000 

550,000 

156,000 


Pi<-kle«,  preserved  in  salt. 

QuickHii  ver^ 

Kh<;s  and  Htuff  for  paper . . 

Seedit,  flax  and  linseed 

Buraao  


Silk: 

Kaw  

Wa«te 

Skinn.  shrt-p     

Stone.  rou;;n,  hewn,  and  manufikctured . 

Snffar,  uui^>flued 

Wine    

Wood,  furniture 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs* 

Wo<»len  rags 

Z*nc  ore    

AU  other  articles 


Total 


8, 706, 000 

302. 000 

44.000 

1,000 

117, 000 

15,000 

93.000 

772,000  I 

190,000  , 

3.000 

50,000  I 

405,000  I 

■  I 


505,000 

93.000 

5,000 

7,000 

161,000 

1, 367, 000 


15, 717, 000 


1880. 


Exports  from  th€  United  Kingdom  to  Italy, 


BRITUU  QOODfi. 

Alkali - 

Apparel  and  halierdashery 

Arnirt,  ammunition,  &c 

Co;i1a,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton  jams 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Earthen  and  china-ware 

Fishofall  sorts 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Leather 

Linfnj'am 

Linen : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

J  ate  manufactures 


$248,000 

112,000 

30, 000 

2, 724. 000 

2, 633, 000 

4, 562, 000 
840, 000 

68,000 
452,000 
190,000 

44,000 
243,000 

413,000 

44.000 

287,000 


$132,  OOO 

16,000 

840,000 

68,000 

1, 152.  OOO 

1,234,000 

338,  OOO 

44,000 


316,000 


4,000> 

141,  OOO 

166,000 

89,000 

44,000 

471,  OOO 

1, 174. 000 

224,000 

l.OOO 

1, 147,  OOO 

890,000 

340,000 

200,000 

10,000 

3, 842,  OOO 

2«7,000 

30,000 

2,000 

107,000 

10,000 

83,000 

646,000 

224,000 
10, 000 
15,000* 

525,000 
15.000 

544,000 
60,000 
68,000 
10,000 

209,000 
1, 724,  OOO- 


16,451,000 


$306,  000 

98.000- 

34,000 

3. 051, 000 

2,405,000 


4, 280, 000 
374,000 

54,000 
549.000 
175,000 

50,  OOO- 
224,000 

413, 00O< 

59,000 

365, 00(^ 


«  # 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Italtf — Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Bbitish  goods— Continued. 
Machinery : 

Steam  enginea 

All  other  sorts 

Metals: 

Iron,  'vvToaght  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oil-seed  

Soap 


43ugar,  refined 

H^oolen  and  worsted  yams. 
Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

Bv  value  

^11  otner 


$496,000 
889,000 

3.090,000 

535,000 

632.000 

64,000 

1,011,000 

93,000 

2, 769, 000 

107,000 

9, 125. 000 


ToUl  British  goods 34,210,000 


$1,200. 00* 
950,000 

3, 750, 000 

467,000 

1.054,000 

68.000 
1,118,000 

98,000 

2,822,000 

78,000 

2,844,000 

26,404.000 


FORBIOK  GOODS. 


Bark,  Peruvian 

Oocoa 

Coffee 


Cotton,  raw 

Dyeing  and  tanning  stuffs 

Ouano 

•Oum 

Hides 


Metals: 

Copper,  wrought  and  not,  and  old  parts. 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  Sco 

Niter,  cubic 

Oil-seed 


Rice,  not  in  hunk 

Spices : 

Pepper 

Other  sorts 

Spirits,  all,  not  sweetened 

Sugars,  refined  and  not 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 
Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' . . . 
-AH  other  articles 


190.000 

166,000 

44.000 

78.006 

1, 370. 000 

1, 187, 000 

515,000 

297,000 

272,000 
TB8.000 

282,000 

39,000 

25,000 

34.000 

418.000 

316,000 

34.000 

15.000 

40.000 

93,000 

136.000 

146.000 

64,000 

8,000 

880,000 

729,000 

64,000 

141,000 

78.000 

64,000 

49.000 

30,000 

39,000 

«     78,000 

15.000 

34,000 

15,000 

800.000 

726,000 

Total  foreign  goods 


5. 144, 000 


Grand  total  British  exports !      29.354,000 


4,  374. 000 


30, 778, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  Italy j  1880. 


Articles. 


Silk — unbleached,  grdges,  or  milled. 

Wines 

Cattle 

Silk,  flock,  combed,  carded,  or  spun.. 

Olive  on :..... 

Cereals 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather  . . 

Mats  and  matting. 

Bggs. 


Straw  hats. 

Cotton 

Sulphur  ... 

Hemp 

Rice 


Lumber  and  fire-wood 
Raw  hides  and  skins. . 
Fruit 


General  im- 
ports. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


Silk  and  cocoons. 
Thread 


Butter 

Silk  fabrics 

Marble •. 


Vegetables 

Meats 

<3ame,  poultry,  and  turtles. 


$19,772,000 

14, 299, 000 

8, 091, 000 

6,080,000 

3,768.000 

3,252,000 

3, 251, 000 

3, 218, 000 

2, 766,  000 

2.622,000 

2,344,000 

2, 140, 000 

1.906,000 

1,881,000 

1.695,000 

1,460.000 

1,278,000 

1. 218, 000 

1,003,000 

962.000 

915,000 

874,000 

863,000 

840,000 

814,000 


$16,  374, 000 

13, 460, 000 

7,455,000 

4, 340, 000 

3,031.000 

2,793,000 

25.000 

1, 247, 000 

1,034,000 

682.000 

46.000 

2,137,000 

1. 212, 000 

1.633.000 

1. 673, 000 

1.321.000 

1,072,000 

1, 177,  COO 

285,000 

861.000 

577,000 

728,000 

802,000 

781,000 

778.000 
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•  Imports  into  Drancefrom  Italy,  1080 — Continned. 


Articles. 


Coral,  manufactiired,  anset 

Tartrates  

Prepared  bidee 

Wool  in  maas 

Sulphate  of  qainine 

Horaes.  mulea,  6ce 

Sumac 


Cnrloa.  not  in  commerce 

Iron  ore    ... 

Cbestnnta 

Pottery,  glass,  and  ciystal . . . 
Brand  J',  spirits,  uid  liqueurs. 

Almonds  and  nuts ■. . . 

Books  and  stationery 

Cheese 


Zinc  ore 

Manganese 

Lead  ore 

Mercery  and  buttons . 
Fish    .'.  


Seed 

Building  materials 

Earths  and  stonea  for  manufacture 

Essence  of  orange  and  others 

Furniture 

AUbastcr ! 

Citric  acid,  35^  and  under 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware , 

Amoroa  (olive  lees)    

Vegetables 

Oil-cake. 


Manufa^tares  in  wood , 

Sea-going  -vessels 

Wool  man  afactures . . . . 
Forage. 


Hemp  cordage 
Flax 


Human  hair. 
Kai 


Tobacco,  leaf. 
Other  articles . 


Total 


General  im- 
ports. 


$812,000 
785,000 
764,000 
724.000 
601,000 
676,000 
564,000 
517,000 
488.000 
418,000 
414.000 
383,000 
332,000 
323,000 
320.000 
296.000 
295,000 
280,000 
289,000 
284,000 
284,000 
280,000 
275,000 
190,000 
178,000 
173,000 
167.000 
167,000 
151,  GOO 
150,000 
147,000 
146,000 
139,000 
139,000 
138,  000 
138,000 
134,000 
124,000 
115,000 
114,000 
3, 418, 000 


103, 744.  000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$498, 00» 
718,000 
551,000 
471,  OOO 

74,000 
642,000 
507,000 
420,000 
488,000 
344,000 
306,000 
147, 000 
276,000 
102,000 
183,000 
296,000 
295,000 
289,000 

29,000 
274,000 
262,000 
280,000 
265,000 
177,000 

64,000 
141,000 
165,000 

20.000 
151,000 
140,000 
128,000 
107,000 
138,000 

19,000 
141, 000 
104,000 

66,000 
115,000 
106,000 

49,000 
1. 796,  OOO 


76, 865,  OOO 


Exports  from  France  to  Italy,  1880. 


Articles. 


Silk— 6cme,  dyed,  and  flock  ... 

Wool  manufactures 

Cotton  manufactures 

Thread 

HannfKctnres  of  silk 

Tools  and  hardware 

Silk  cocoons 

Wool  in  mass  

Pnopared  hides 

Hachines  and  machinery 

Skins  and  hides,  raw 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Cinchona  bark 

Coffee 

Cheese 

Pottery,  glaAS.  and  crystal 

Iron,  steel,  and  castings 

Coal 

Manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax 

Cereals .  .« 

Copper 

Brandy  

Silkworm  eggs  

Books  and  stationery 

Cnrios  not  in  commerce 

Lumber 

Oils,  fixed,  pure 


General  ex- 

Special   ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

$8,699,000 

$7,371,000 

8,252,000 

3, 655.  OOO 

2,966.000 

676,  (OO 

2,665,000 

230,  OOO 

1,  061,  000 

1, 583.  OOO 

1.904,000 

1,  048,  OOO 

1, 79*2, 000 

1,  768,  OOO 

1. 735,  000 

1,214,000 

1,645,000 

1,344,000 

1, 606,  000 

399,000 

1,  381,  000 

890.000 

1, 321,  000 

1,  241,  000 

1,  263,  000 

240,000 

1,  248,  000 

••••••■              ■■■* 

1,  280.  000 

146,000 

843,000 

530,  OOO 

736,  000 

37,000 

641.000 

560,000 

564,000 

170,  OOO 

r>52,  000 

108,000 

628,  000 

288,  000 

513.  000 

113,000 

493,000 

416,000 

436,000  ' 

376,000 

430,  OOu 

282,  OOO 

409,000 

374,000 

407,  000 

164.000 
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ExporUfrom  Franoe  to  Italy ^  1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


General  ex* 
ports. 


Special   ex* 
ports. 


Fish 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware , 

Horses,  mules,  and  donkeys 

Sugar,  refined 

Cotton,  raw 

Mats  and  matting ,.. 

Wines,  ordinary 

Bnilding  materials 

Hanafactures  in  akin  and  leather 

■Clocks  and  watches 

Bristlfes -. 


Orind  and  mill  stones 

Cndigo 

Eags. 


Clothing  and  underclothing. 

Wood  manufactnres 

Cattle 


Hodee  and  artificial  flowers 

C-rease 

Manufactures  in  India  rubber  and  gutta-percha. . 

Feathers,  ornamental 

«oda 


Sugar 

Extracts  of  dyewoods 

Coral,  cut,  unset 

Clays,  earths,  and  stones;  for  manufacture. 

tJtearic  acid 

Colors 


Straw  hate. 

Toys 

Fruit 

Zinc 

Saffi-on 


Musical  instruments 

Instruments— optical,  chemical,  surgical,  &c. 

Raw  coral 

Other  articles 


Total 


$404,000 

$299,000 

398,000 

374,000 

389,000 

374,000 

387,000 

385,000 

352,  000 

197.000 

344.000 

284.000 

333,000  . 

285, 000 

330,000 

33.000 

328,000  ' 

132.000 

325,000  > 

221,000 

316, 000 

208.  OuO 

308,000 

308,000 

278,000  ' 

169,000 

271,000  , 

257,000 

268,000  , 

206,000 

237,000  , 

227,  OOP 

230,000  < 

169,000 

223,000 

214. 000 

214,  000 

181,000 

204,000 

51,000 

203,000 

203,000 

191, 000 

190,000 

184. 000 

109,000 

180,000 

162.000 

171,000 

106.000 

169,000  1 

160,000 

165, 000 

136,000 

165, 000 

151.000 

160,000 

95.000 

154.000 

127,000 

152,000  ' 

120.000 

150.000 

142  000 

148,000  , 

43,000 

146.  000  . 

1.39.  000 

140,000  , 

121,000 

1.35,000  ! 

69.000 

4,789,000  , 

3, 101, 000 

59,811,000  ' 

1 

34,907,000 

TRADE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  WITH  ITALY. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1881,  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  Italy,  $11,644,000; 
an  increase  of  $1,326,000  on  the  preceding  year.  Exports  to  Italy, 
$9,103,000 ;  a  decrease  of  $3,245,000  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  increase  in  imports  occurred  in  argols,  brimstone,  and  straw 
manufactures ;  the  two  first  articles  being  necessary  to  our  industries, 
may  be  considered  an  increase  favorable  to  our  manufactures. 

The  decrease  in  the«direct  exports  to  Italy  occurred  in  cottonseed  oil 
($1,100,000),  Indian  corn  ($2,468,000),  and  kerosene.  An  increase  took 
place  in  leaf  tobacco  and  raw  cotton. 

The  very  large  decrease  in  cotton-seed  oil  was  occasioned  by  the 
special  tariff,  almost  prohibitory,  which  went  into  effect  in  the  early 
part  of  1881.  This  tariff  was  instituted  to  prohibit  the  import  of  Ameri- 
can cottonseed  oil,  which  was  largely  used  for  admixture  with  olive 
oil,  for  which  it  is  said  to  have  such  affinity  as  to  elude  the  inspection 
of  even  experts  when  mixed  in  reasonable  quantity  with  the  latter. 
The  tariff*  has  effected  its  purpose  in  shutting  out  the  American  oil, 
but  it  has  also  had  the  effect  of  almost  destroying  the  export  of  olive 
oil,  which,  in  its  pure  state,  cannot  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  the 
oils  of  other  countries.  For  this  latter  reason  it  is  thought  that  the  pro- 
hibition will  be  repealed.* 
_  • 

/^*  See  report  hereupon  from  ConHul  Crain,  of  Milan^  iu  Consular  Reports  for  May, 
1882,  No.  19. 
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As  a  whole,  our  trade  with  Italy  is  not  as  large  or  as  varied  a«  it 
iihoiild  be,  considering  the  volume  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  both 
countries,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 

American  direct  trade  with  Italy. 

IMPORTS  FROM   ITALY,  1881.  EXPORTS  TO   ITALY,  1881. 


Argols 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  &c . .  . 

Rags 

Sulphur  and  brimstODe 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of  . 

Essential  oils 

HaM 

iStraw  and  palm-leaf  manufact- 
ures   

All  other  articles 


$416, 
688, 
819, 
2,  (545, 
3, 709, 
554, 
189, 
133, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


778,000 
1,653,000 


Indian  corn 8^58, 000 

Wheat 203,000 

Cotton 4,014,000 

Kerosene 1,466,000 

Cotton-seed  oil 313, 000 

Lard 331,000 

Leaf  tobacco ^ 1,841,000 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. . .  180, 000 

All  other  articles 497,000 


Total 9,103,000 


Total 11.644.000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  from  Italy  is  com- 
posed of  nine  articles,  and  that  more  than  one-half  the  total  value  is 
comprised  in  sulpliur  and  fruits,  rags  constituting  the  next  highest  ar- 
ticle. The  exports  from  the  United  States  of  cotton,  kerosene,  and 
tobacco  amount  to  $7,301,000  out  of  a  total  of  $9,103,000. 

Late  reports  from  our  consuls,  however,  give  hope  of  an  enlarged  and 
more  varied  trade  with  Italy,  in  consequence  of  increased  and  more 
iiirect  steam  communication  between  both  countries,  in  which,  however, 
the  American  flag  has  no  share. 


FOREIOJM  COMIVIERCB  OF  AUSTRIA-HlJIVOARir. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Austria-Hungary,  according  to  official  re- 
turns, as  given  by  Consul-General  Weaver,  of  Vienna,  was  as  follows 
during  the  year  1881 :  Imports,  $262,682,000;  an  increase  of  $13,642,000 
on  the  preceding  year.  Exports,  $290,616,000 ;  an  increase  of  $14,667,000 
on  the  preceding  year. 

The  increase  in  imports  occurred  in  raw  materials,  necessary  to  in- 
dustry, $9,622,000,  and  in  manufactures,  $7,958,000.  A  decrease  of 
^3,938,000  took  place  in  the  imports  of  breadstufts  owing  to  the  boun- 
tiful harvest  of  1880.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  manufactures  took 
place  principally  in  agricultural  machinery,  metal  ware,  and  textiles. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  is  classified  as  follows:  Breadstuff's, 
$4,425,000 ;  materials  necessary  to  industry,  $3,654,000  j  manufactures, 
$6,578,r00. 

The  imports  and  exports  during  the  years  1880  and  1881,  according 
to  Austro-Hungarian  classification,  were  as  follows : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Austria- Hungary. 


Articles. 


CoIodUI  produce  and  tropical  fruits . 

Tobacco,  Rud  manufactures  of 

Garden  and  field  produce    

AnimalH  and  their  products 

Fat,  lard,  and  oil  

Bfvcrage.H  and  eatables 

Fuel  and  timber 

Dnijrs.  chemicala.  and  enms 

Weaving  materials  and  yams 

TextileA,  clothinz,  and  millinery 

Bristles,  bark,  fiber,  and  paper  goods 


1881. 


$17,  255,  000 

8,  404, 000 

34,  510, 000 

23, 548,  OOO 

5,  887,  000 

1,  949.  000 

11, 440,  000 

13, 479,  000 

62, 483, 000 

24,  725,  000 

2,477,000 


Imports. 

1880. 


In  crease  and 
decrease. 


$15.  509, 

11,246, 

39,910, 

20, 016, 

6,212, 

1,908, 

10, 475, 

10,  840, 

57,  693, 

23, 101, 

2, 477, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


-f  $1,  746.  000 
—  2.  842,  000 
5. 400, 000 
3,  532.  000 
325,000 
41,000 
974,  000 
+  2,  6.39,  000 
+  4,790,000 
+  1,624,000 


+ 
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Imports-  and  exporU  of  AustriarHuingar}i—OonX\\x\\Qi\, 


Article?*. 


1881.- 


Imports. 
1880. 


Increaae  aod 
decrease. 


(f  atta  percha,  leather,  and  fur  gootU i  $12, 261, 000 

"Wood,  bone,  glass,  and  olav  K0M8 7,024.000 

Metals  and  hardware i  9,866.000 

Vehicles  for  transportation    i  203,000 

Instruments,  macninery,  and  fancy  goods ,  11, 603, 000 

Medicines,  colors,  salt,  explosives  6,496.000 

Objects  of  art  and  literature  7,592,000 

Refuse 1,381,000 


$10, 931, 000 
6,943,000 
8, 323, 000 

81,000  I 
0,866,000 
5,684,000 
6,577,000  • 
],258,0u0 


+$1. 840, 000 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


81,00» 
1,543,000 

122,000 
1, 827, 00» 

812,000 
1, 015,  OOO 

123, 000 


Total i    262,682,000 


249, 040, 000       + 18, 642,  OOO 


Exports. 


Article*. 


Colonial  produce  and  tropical  ftuits 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Garden  and  field  producce 

Animals  and  their  products . . . 

Pat,  lard,  and  oil  

Beverages  and  eatables 

Fuel  and  timber 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  gums 

Weaving  materials  and  yams 

Textiles,  clothing,  and  millinery 

Bristles,  bark,  fiber,  and  paper  goods 

Outta  percha,  leather,  and  rar  goods 

Wood,  bone,  glass,  and  clay  goods 

Metals  and  hardware 

Vehicles  for  transportation         

Instruments,  machinery,  and  fancy  goods . 

Medicines,  colors,  salt,  explosives 

OUscts  of  art  and  literature 

Befuse 


1881. 


$28, 

3. 
56, 
37, 

6. 

7, 
28. 

2, 
20, 
26, 

4. 

8, 
17, 
11. 

2. 
18, 

6, 

4. 
2, 


136,000 
086.000 
272.000 
595,000 
197.000 
714,000 
704,000 
111,000 
178,000 
146.000 
060,000 
364,000 
660,000 
165,000 
477,000 
514,000 
537,000 
019.000 
680.000 


1880. 


$25,294, 
2,964, 

M.236, 

83,292, 
5, 237, 

10, 759, 

27, 405. 
1.827, 

20,728. 

22,533, 
3,  573, 
7,552, 

17, 173. 

11,  936. 
2.436. 

16,  971. 
6,040. 
3. 816, 
2, 177. 


Inoreaseand 
decrease. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


+$2, 

+ 

+  2, 
+  4, 

-3, 

+  1. 


+  8, 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


842,009 
122,000 
036. 000 
303,000 

40,000 
045,000 
299,000 
284,000 
551,000 
518,000 
487,000 
812,000 
487,000 
761,000 

31.000 
543,000 
488,000 
193,  000 
598,000 


Total 290,615,000       275,958,000  1     +14,e67,00{^ 


The  consal-general,  Dot  being  able  to  obtain  from  the  Austro-  Ilun  garian 
cuBtoms  complete  details  of  the  commerce  of  1881,  the  following  details 
for  the  years  1880  and  1879  are  given  as  collected  from  his  very  full 
report  covering  these  years. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Austria-Hnngary  during  the 
years  1879  and  1880  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables : 

Principal  imports. 


Articles. 


Grain 

Textiles :  Cottons,  woolens,  and  silks. 

Cotton,  raw 

Wool,  raw 

Cotton  and  woolen  yams 

Coffee • 


1879. 


Tobacco 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather 

Silk,  raw 

Chemicals 

Fancy  articles 

Colors  and  dyes 

Flour,  meal,  and  bran. 

Animals,  for  food 

Machinery 

Mineral  oils 

Flax 


All  other  articles. 


$15, 323, 

16.  520, 

16,  850, 

14, 372. 

12,  349. 

7. 186. 

9,  086, 

9.788. 

9. 109, 

6,  814, 

4.  708, 

5,121. 

4.  915, 

3,  34."5, 
8,  136, 

4,  502, 
4.254, 
4,171. 

69.371. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


I 


1880. 


$26,  928.  000 

18,089,000 

17,  635,  000 

15, 116,  000 

13.  Ool.OOO 

11.  481.  000 

9,  128,  000 

9, 1(>8,  000 

7, 145,  000 

6,  443,  000 

5. 162,  000 

6.  318,  000 

6,  360,  000 

4,  584,  000 

4.  .«»54,  000 

3,  882,  000 

3,  428.  000 

4,  873,  000 
75.  606,  000 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


+$11,605,000 
+     1,  569,  00(> 
785,  000 
744,  000 
702,000 
4, 295,  000 
42,000 
620,000 

2,  014,  000 
371.  000 
454.  OOO 

1,197,000 
1,  945,  000 
1.  239,  OOO 

3.  582,  OOO 

-  620,  OOO 

-  82fi,  OOO 
+  702, 000 
-H     6.  324.  000- 


+ 
-h 
+ 
+ 


+ 


Totalimports 225,980,000       249,040,000     -h23,140,00O 
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Principal  exporU, 


Articles. 


Onin 

Sa}c»r 

Ttixtflee 

Wood  Mud  timber 

Animals  for  ftiod 

Fmicy  articles 

Wool...  

floor  aod  bran 

Wood  and  bune  wares 

UImm  and  glauBsware 

Hanlwarv 

L«)ath«r  and  leaUier  goods 

Wines 

Animals,  draaght 

Ci«Iand  coke 

Hides  and  skins 

Grease  of  all  sorts 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

AU  other  articles 

Total  exports 


18m 


$38,162,000 

23,  Ml,  UUO 

10. 824, 000 

17,750.000 

18, 620, 000 

16,  024. 000 

6,  'i78, 000 

19,741,000 

6.  MM  OOO 

8, 810,  000 

8. 440.  OOO 

6.  2:w,  UOO 

2.932.000 

4,  S84. 000 

4, 171,  0<'0 

9,965,000 

3, 8i;i,  000 

4. 097.  000 

72.413,0i/0 


277, 704, 000 


1880. 


$81. 274. 000 

24.119,000 

IH,  75r,  000 

IH,  602.  000 

14,  786, 000 

14.  200.  UOO 

10, 045. 000 

10. 100. 000 

7, 847,  WtO 

7,  Alh.  000 

7.555,000 

7, 145.  000 

6. 402. 000 

5. 869, 000 

6, 121, 000 

5, 000,  000 

4. 163, 000 

5. 165. 000 

71, 891. 000 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


-$6. 

+ 

4- 

+ 

+  1, 

-  1, 
+  4. 

-  9, 
+ 

+  1. 
+  1. 
+ 

+  3, 
+ 

+  1, 

+ 
+ 


878.000 
578,  <»00 
74.000 
743.  (KN) 
]5<t,000 
734,  OilO 
mil,  000 
681,000 
901,(100 
156,000 
115.000 
209.000 
470,000 
7H5,000 
050,000 
0:i5,  000 
820,  OIH) 
168.000 
522,000 


275,858,000 


—  1, 746, 000 


The  large  increase  noted  in  the  foregoing  tables  in  the  imports  of 
grain  and  flour,  and  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  the  same,  were 
caused,  so  says  Consul-General  Weaver,  by  the  poor  harvests  of  1870. 
Tnis,  however,  was  counteracted  by  the  abundant  harvest  of  1880,  as 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  imports  and  exi>orts  for  1881.  The  increase 
in  the  imports  of  coffee,  petroleum,  and  some  other  articles  was  caused 
by  the  laying  in  of  hirge  stocks  thereof  in  preparation  for  the  new  tariff 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1879,  resulting  in  very 
much  reduced  imports  during  that  year,  it  is  more  tlian  likely  that 
the  year  1881  will  restore  Austrian  foreign  trade  to  its  usual  level, 
when  her  imports  of  grain  will  amount  to  about  $16,000,000  and  her  ex- 
ports thereof  to  between  $40,000,(MK)  and  $4:5,000,000  annually. 

The  imports  during  the  year  1881  show  an  increase  of  $13,642,000, 
and  the  exports  an  increase  of  $14,657,000,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1880,  thus  showing  a  continuous  augmentation  of  Austrian  foreign 
trade.  The  principal  increase  in  the  imports  of  1881  occurred  in  raw 
cotton,  flax,  iron  ore,  petroleum,  jnte  manufactures,  glassware,  agricul- 
tural, machinery,  coffee,  fruit,  potatoes,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  &c.  A 
large  decrease  in  the  imports  of  breadstuffs  took  place. 

The  most  remarkable  increase  in  exports  occurred  in  sugar,  viz., 
193,000  tons  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1881,  against  120,000  tons 
during  the  same  period  in  1880.  Consul-General  Weaver  notes  that  the 
growing  prosperity  of  this  industry  is  due  to  the  encouragement  given 
thereto  by  the  government.  A  large  increase  took  place  also  in  the  ex- 
ports of  swine,  sheep,  and  rape  seed.  A  very  remarkable  decrease  oc- 
curred in  the  exports  of  wine,  iron  rails,  pig  iroix,  and  fresh  fruit,  with 
lesser  decrease  in  the  exports  of  flour,  glassware,  pottery,  coal,  and  wood. 
•  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Austria-Hungary  is  almost  the  only  country 
in  £nro{>e  having  a  healthy  balanc  e  of  trade  in  its  favor,  and  this,  too, 
is  very  much  the  result  of  the  pros j)erous  condition  of  her  manufactur 
ing  industries,  which  receive  the  special  protection  of  the  government. 
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AUSTRIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

SpeakiDg  of  the  industrial  condition  of*  Austria,  Gonsul-General  Wea- 
ver says  that — 

While  Hungary  is  devoted  almost  excliiBlvely  to  agriculture  and  the  milllDg  in- 
dustry, Austria,  on  the  contrary,  is  engaged  in  almost  every  hranch  of  industry  and 
manufacture.  The  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  salt  are  government  monopolies,  re- 
turning large  revenues  to  the  state,  while  the  manufactures  of  beet-sugar,  lieer,  wine, 
and  liquor,  paying  excise  duties,  are  under  the  control  and  direction  of  state  officials. 
Other  manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  stone,  wood,  bone,  and  clay 
are  successfully  carried  on,  and  their  products  sent  to  the  first  markets  of  the  world. 
In  order  to  perfect  as  far  asjpossible  these  Austrian  mnnufuctures,  and  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  nations,  industrial  and  art  schools,  supported  by 
the  government,  are  located  in  nearly  every  city  of  any  importance  in  Austria.  The 
number  of  these  schools  in  1879-^80  was  seventy-five,  having  172  teachers  and  4,479 
scholars,  embracing  embroidery,  lace-making,  spinning  and  weaving,  ceramics,  wood 
carving,  marb1e-cuttin|r,  glass  and  metal  iudustries,  clock  and  bronze  making,  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  children's  toys.  There  are,  furthermore,  industrial  societies  duly 
constituted  and  officered  which  provide  every  means  of  advancement  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  through  lectures,  libraries,  museums,  and  exhibitions,  local  and  otherwise. 
Again,  industrial  and  manufacturing  joint  stock  companies  are  formed  in  the  princi- 
pal cities,  with  liberal  government  concessions  and  large  capital,  to  operate  more 
successfully  in  any  one  direction.  The  ** Compass''  for  1882  contains  for  Austria 
alone  257,  and  for  Hungary  129  such  Joint  stock  companies,  giving  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  yearly  receipts,  expenditures.,  and  dividends;  and  a«  the  yearly  divi- 
dends range  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  most  part,  and  frequently  run  as  high  as  20 
per  cent,  for  tlie  most  important  industries,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  general  the 
industrial  condition  of  Austria-Hungary  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

Tbe  principal  manufactured  articles  of  Austria  that  ara  exported  to  other  countries, 
particularly  to  the  United  States,  are  porcelain,  glassware,  buttons,  leather  goods, 
glove  leather  and  gloves,  meerschaum  pipes,  and  musical  instruments,  each  of  which 
furnishes  employment  to  a  large  number  of  enijiloy^s.  In  severnl  of  these  it  might 
seem  that  their  manufacture  could  be  introducfd  into  the  United  States,  but  there  is 
generally  some  potential  preventing  causes,  such  as  cost  <»f  labor,  lack  of  proper 
material,  or  skilled  labor  which  prevent  it;  lor  example,  the  pearl-button  trade  of 
Vienna  is  carried  on  by  small  manufacturers  who  pay  the  lowest  possible  wages  to 
their  workmen,  and  as  the  shells^cannot  be  successfully  cut  by  machinery,  the  mono- 
poly is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Vienna  poor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manufact- 
ure of  meerschaum  and  other  pip  s,  while  for  the  other  industries  the  additional 
element  of  skilled  labor  comes  in,  so  that  in  such  articles  as  cannot  be  manufactured 
by  machinery,  but  nmst  be  turned,  carved,  and  manipulated  by  hand,  the  question 
of  skill  and  cost  of  labor  are  vital  elements  which  turn  as  yet  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Austrian  manufacturer  and  give  him  the  monopoly. 

The  following  statement  of  the  exports  of  Austrian  manufactures 
during  the  year  1880  shows  the  relative  value  thereof  to  the  total  ex- 
I>ort  trade: 

Objects  of  art  and  literatujpo (3,897,000 

Insiruments^  macbinery^  and  fancy  goods 17,263,000 

Wagons,  sleighs,  and  ships 2, 469, 000 

Leather  and  fur  goods 7, 682, 000 

Textiles,  clothing,  and  millinery 22,922,000 

Iron,  steel,  and  hardware 12,142,000 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  Slc 8, 012, 000 

Yarns 4,956,000 

Tobacco  manufactures : 2,395,000 

Liquors 4,336,000 

Wood,  bone,  glass,  stone,  and  clay  goods 17,470,000 

Total  manufactures  exported 103,554,000 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  goods 172,404,000 

Total  export  trade 275.958,000 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  AUSTRO-HUNaARIAN  TRADE. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Anatria- Hungary  is  with 
conterminous  countries,  entering  and  clearing  through  inland  custom- 
houses, as  the  following  statement  will  show : 

Imports  atid  exports  of  Austria-Hungary,  1880. 


OyKRLAND  TBADB. 


With  Germany 

Raaaia 

Boamani* 

Servia    

Turkey  aod  Montenegro 

Italy 

Switaertauid 


Total  overland  trade 

8SA  T&4.DB. 


Tbroogh  Trieste 

Throngli  Fiume  and  other  ports . 


Total  sea  trade 
Grand  total .... 


Through  Aastrian  onstom-hoases. . 
Through  Hungarian  onstom-honses 


Total. 


Imports. 


$152,641,000 

14, 611. 000 

16, 745, 000 

4,262,000 

17,000 

10. 355, 000 

1,481,000 


200. 122, 000 


Exports. 


$166, 588, 000 

14, 800, 000 

21, 180. 000 

4, 827, 000 

22,000 

17, 861, 090 

1,603,000 


227,168,000 


83,666.000 
15, 252, 000 


38, 618, 000 
10, 171, 000 


48, 818, 000  I   48. 780, 000 


248, 040, 000 


217.002,000 
32,038.000 


248,040,000 


275,858,000 


252.851,000 
23, 007, 000 


275,858,000 


Total  trade. 


$318, 230, 000 

28, 601. 000 

37, 831, 000 

8, 08».  000 

88.000 

28,216,000 

8, 184, 000 


427, 280, 000 


72,285,000 
25, 423. 000 


87, 708, 000 


524, 888, 000 


468,  853, 000 
55,045,000 


524,888*000 


It  will  be  easily  inferred  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  direct 
trade  of  Austria-Hungary  with  over-sea  countries  is  very  limited,  a  fact 
which  the  following  tables,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  into  and 
from  Great  Britain  and  France,  fully  bear  out : 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Austria-Hungary^ 


Articles. 


Beads  of  glass  .. 
Com: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Kaite 

Wheat  flunr. 
Cotton 


1878, 


$8,000 
46,000 


7, 


4,000 
140, 000 


1880. 


$27,000 

12,000 
15,000 

'6,667,6o6 

'"""oo.ooo 


Drugs 

Fruit: 

Cuirants. 

Haisins  .. 
Gumarabio.. 
Hemp 


Indigo 

Iron  bars 

Ofl: 

Olive 

Seed  cake .*. 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Suicksilver 
ags  and  other  stuff  for  paper 

Seed,  idl  sorts. 

Snraac  

Skins  and  furs 

Vnlonla 

Wo<k1: 

Heim...T. 

Stiives 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'  

All  other  articles 


Total 


50,000 

10,000 

8,000 

122,000 

10,000 


•    2,000 

81.000 

3,000 

182, 000 

20,000 


10,  OOU 

15,000 

25,000 

2,000 

50,000 

40.000 

17.000 

380,000 

8, 184, 000 


86,000 

80.000 

6,000 

64,000 

182,000 


156, 000 
44,000 
4,000 
2,000 
22,  01 0 
49,000 
20,000 

44,000 

88,000 

100,000 

415,000 

6,855,000 
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ExparU  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  AuBtrta-Hnngary. 


ArtidM. 


BBITIBH  GOODS. 

AlkRli 

Coals,  ctndera,  andfael 

Cotton  yarns 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Fish,  allsorte • 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Jute  moDufsctures 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linens : 

By  the  yard 

Bv  value 

Hachinery : 

Steam  engines 

AU  other 

Hetals : 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oilseed  

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Allotber ■ 

Total  British  goods 

TORIIOH  OOODB. 

Bacon  and  hams - 

Candles,  stearlne 

Cotfee 

Cotton,  raw 

Gum 

Hides : 

Undressed 

Dressed 

Lard    

Hetals: 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  &o 

Viter,  cubic , 

Oil: 

Coooanut 

Palm 

Lead 

Rice,  not  in  husk ^ 

Spices : 

Pepper 

Other  sorts    ■ 

Tallow  and  stearlne 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign 


$06,000 
180.000 
004,000 

000,000 
40,000 
]5,(M>0 
80,000 
01,000 

146,000 

25,030 
10,000 

74,000 
03,000 

286.000 
161,000 
220,000 

161.000 

8,000 

405.000 


1880. 


$107, 000 
161.000 
452,000 

S84.000 
15,000 
IH.OOO 
20.000 

156,000 
73,000 

10,000 
15,000 

40,000 
136.000 

25.H.0OO 
112.000 
202.000 

88,000 

5,000 

550.000 


8,  883. 000  I   2,  887, 000 


146,000 
27,000 

311.000 
85,000 
10,000 

112,000 
08,000 
15,000 

7,000 

8,000 

27,000 

6,000 

12,000 

25,000 

151,000 

5,000 

20,000 

3,000 

218,000 


1, 205. 000 


151,000 
17,  WH) 

336.000 
30.000 
15,0UO 

80.000 
08.000 
25.000 


10.000 
15,000 

1,000 
12.000 

2,000 
80.000 

22.000 

10.000 

18.000 

253.000 


1, 142. 000 


5, 088, 000    4, 020, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  Austria-Hungary ,  1880. 


Articles. 


Lumber 

Wine 

Sugar,  raw 

CatUo %•-••••. 

Hides  and  aktns,  undressed 

Tegetables,  dried 

Cereals 

"Wool,  in  mass 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Silk 

Fruit 

Oleaginous  seeds 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 
Heat,  fresh 


General  im-  Specinl  im« 
ports.  ports. 


$10, 857. 000 
2,407.000 
2, 077, 000 
],&>4,000 
1,110.000 
t>87,000 
648.000 
600,000 
408,000 
366,  0(K) 
258,000 
256.000 
248,000 
201,000 


$10,  851,  000 

2,348.000 

2, 077. 000 

1, 654,  (MlO 

1,115.000 

887,000 

637,000 

605,000 

408,000 

337,000 

260.000 

25.1,000 

15.1,000 

201,000 
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Imparit  <»<•  Frame$fram  AmstriaSumgarg,  1880 — Continaedi 


AiticlM. 


General  im- 
portfft. 


Arms  

Pottery,  glaM,  aoderystftl 

Mercery  aadbottomi 

Fnmitare * 

HonMw 

KiinafAetiires  Inwool 

Tools  and  hard  ww» 

Beer 

*««■ 

Hooey  

Dreeeedhidea 

Nickel 

Vanafactarea  In  wood 

Pure  exotic  enm 

Carioa,  not  m  comraeree 

Machineo  and  machinery 

Steel  bare 

Feathen,  ornamental 

Wax,  crude 

Books  and  stationery 

Horns  and  bones  

Brandy,  spirits,  andllqnors  

ManKaaese 

ICedicinsl  flowers 

Medicinal  roots 

Other  articles 

Total   


24, 826,000 


Speciiil  im- 
ports. 


$301,000 

$201,000 

196.000 

173.000 

146.000 

110.000 

124,000 

121,000 

121, 000 

121.000 

111,000 

80,000 

101, 000 

80.U00 

06,000 

95,000 

00,000 

90,000 

72,000 

72,000 

oo.oot 

60.000 

68,000 

68,000 

67,000 

46,000 

62,000 

49,000 

58,000 

66,000 

46,000 

89.000 

87,000 

8,000 

37,000 

37,000 

85,000 

24.000 

85,000 

81,000 

31,000 

81,000 

27.000 

16,000 

19,000 

19,000 

17.000 

17,000 

17,d00 

2.000 

888,000 

835,000 

28,811,000 


« 

ExporUfrom  Frane$  to  Austria^Hungary,  1880. 


Art!  Ales. 


Ckneral  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Silk  mannfactorea 

Silk,  unmannfiustared 

Wool  mannfactorea  

Moreery  and  buttons 

Clotbinicaad  onderclothlns 

Maanfaetares  in  skin  and  leather 

Tools  and  hardware 

Oils,  Axed,  pore 

Fancy  articles,  Psrlsian  Industry 

Modea  and  artiflclal  flowers 

Books  snd  stationerv     

Machines  and  maohmeiy 

Cnrios,  not  in  eommeroe 

Dressed  hides 

Collee       

Toje  nod  small  warea 

Feathers,  omtanental 

Cotton  mana£ftctares 

teffron 

Baw  hides 

Xttstmments,  optical  and  others 

Clocks  and  watchea 

Fnmitare 

Wool  

Manufaotnres  of  flax  snd  hemp 

Wines,  ordinary 

Straw  hato 

Thread 

Fmlt 

Prepared  medloteea 

17atiTe  rosins 

Colors 

F^lthato    

Pottery,  glass,  snd  crystal 

Cotton,  in  mass       

Wood  roanafaetnres 

Kennfactorea  in  India  rubber  snd  gutta-percha 
Other  srt&cles 

Total 


$1,140,000 

867,000 

700,600 

481,000 

273,000 

247, 000 

108,000 

130,000 

128,000 

119,000 

100.000 

09,000 

97.000 

96,000 

90,000 

88.000 

77,000 

60,000 

48,000 

45,000 

41,000 

41.000 

37.000 

85,000 

32,000 

82,000 

81,000 

24,000 

21,000 

19,000 

18,000 

17.000 

17,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

844,000 


$1,130,060 

867.000 

6M,000 

481.000 

273,000 

247,000 

11S,0U0 

90,000 

12H,000 

119,000 

100,000 

76,000 

07,000 

96,000 


88,000 
77,000 
69,100 
4«,000 
45,(NI0 
41,000 
41,000 
84,000 
85,000 
32,  (KM) 
8?.  000 
81,000 
24,000 
16,000 
19,000 
18,000 
17,000 
17.000 
16.000 
16.000 
16.000 
16.000 
247,000 


5,826,000 


5»  407, 000 
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TRADE  BETWEEN   THE  TJNITEP  STATES  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department,  tbe 
direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Austria-Hungarv  was  ms  follows, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1881:  Imports  from  Austria-Hungary,  $1,410,000; 
exports  thither,  $2,255,000.  These  returns  show  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  imports,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  exports  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

These  figures,  however,  fall  short  of  the  real  volume  of  trade  between 
both  countries.  For  instance,  Consul-General  Weaver  gives  the  value 
of  exports  declared  for  the  United  Stat^  at  the  consulate-general,  con- 
sulates, and  agencies  in  Austria-Hungary,  for  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1881,  as  amounting  to  $6,633,000,  a  decrease  of  $673,000  from 
the  preceding  year. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nature  of  these  declared  exports 
for  the  United  States  and  the  places  at  which  they  were  declared: 


Artiolea. 


Bed  feathers .., 

Books  

Buttons  

Cloth  and  woolen  eoods  . . 
Dress  ffoods  and  shawls . . . 

Drajcs  and  chemicals 

Fancy  goods  and  Jewelry. 

Fmits,  dried 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Gloves... 

Gum..... 

Hnmanhair 

Hops  

Iron  and  steel 

Insect  powder 

Leather,  skins  and  ftirs. . . 

Lentils  . ., 

Linen  and  cotton  goods. . . 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Mnsical  instruments 

Oils 

Pipes  and  pipe  fixtures. .. 

Porcelain  and  pottery 

Kags 

Deeds  ••>••••.•••.•...••... 

Silks 

Sponges.. 

Toys  and  chip  goods 

Wine,  beer,  ana  liquor 

Wool 

All  other 


Total 


Buda- 
Pesth. 


$2,441  00 


122,265  00 
"'i085*06' 


120  00 


2, 80S  00 
42, 881  00 


14,865  00 


7  00 


Prague. 


$12, 685  00 

4, 035  00 

54,282  00 

72, 445  00 


11.152  00 

20,840  00 

6,625  00 

2, 915  00 

1, 405, 983  00 

5,506  00 


21. 685  00 
14,322  00 


48.768  00 
'i5,'296  66 


10,413  00 
6,426  00 


170, 198  00 


20.263  00 
42, 087  00 


9,399  00 


185,697  00 


1, 956, 294  00 


Trieste. 


$51, 651  00 
'890,'8i8'66 


289^658  00 


89,406  00 
14,858  00 


49.8&8  00 


5,805  00 
90.926  00 


27, 419  00 


91. 427  00 
155, 518  00 


Vienna. 


$352  00 
828,999  00 
173,540  00 
9,360  00 
210, 187  00 
329,890  00 


27,437  00 

4,453  00 

73,230  00 


48.078  00 

168.666  00 

17,632  00 

448,666  00 


95,858  00 


238, 171  00 
5,638  00 


88,872  00 


12, 856  00 
17,896  00 


1, 707, 319  00 


2, 783, 710  00 


Total. 


$12. 

5, 

838. 

245. 

0. 
27.'-.. 

35, 
1, 019, 

30, 
1,411 

78. 
239. 

21. 

14. 

48, 

89, 
227. 

17, 

463. 

2, 

58, 
102. 

49, 

283. 

175. 

5, 

90, 

8S 

27. 

20, 

69. 

91. 
182, 


00 
00 


685  00 
*J87  00 
2K1  00 
985  00 
:{(H)  00 
431 
679 
&Ki  00 
353  00 
471  00 
706  00 
653  00 
8U5  00 
S22  00 
078  00 
406  00 
287  CO 
0<2  00 
962  00 
083  00 
W4  00 
279  00 
K53  00 
171  00 
KU  00 
805  00 
926  00 
872  00 
419  00 
203  00 
308  iK) 
427  UO 
814  (H> 


6,6C8,020  (0 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  merchants  declare  the 
exports  intended  for  the  United  States  at  the  American  consulate  j^en- 
eral,  consulates,  and  agencies,  a  very  close  approximation  of  the  amount 
of  AustroHungarian  products  consumed  in  the  United  States  can  be 
reached ;  but  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  customs  t.ake  no  note  of  the 
country  of  production,  merely  crediting  the  country  through  which  tlie 
imports  are  received  as  the  country  of  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  arri\-e 
at  any  definite  estimate  of  the  amount  of  American  products  consumed 
in  the  empire. 

The  principal  direct  exports  to  Austria-Hungary  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  were  as  follows:  Kerosene,  $I,498,0(M);  cottonseed  oil,  $183,000; 
rosin  and  turpentine,  tll4,000;  spirits  of  turpentine,  tallow,  tobacco, 
salted  beef;  and  small  lots  of  medicine,  dyes,  leather,  clocks,  lard,  brooms, 
&o. 
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For  varioas  apparent  reasons  the  country  offers  a  difficult  field  for  the 
enlargement  of  American  trade. 

In  regard  to  oar  gen»*ral  trade  prospects  with  Austria,  the  following 
extract  tcom  the  report  of  Consul  Weaver  will  prove  interesting : 

IMPORTATION  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximation  of  the  amonnt-s  of  the  vari- 
olic products  of  the  United  States  imported  by  way  of  Oermany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  tree  ports  of  Trieste  and  Finme  into  this  empire.  The  cbief  articles  imported 
directly  to  Trieste  in  1840  were  1,2^  tons  of  pork,  lard,  and  butter?  SUO  tons  tallow, 
35  tons  salted  and  smoked  m&acs  (liain:}),  :H,4'ii  tons  reftned  petroleum,  5,5Ud  tons 
rosin,  5*^  tons  cotton,  67G  tons  wood,  344  tons  dye- woods,  20  tons  sole  leather,  V\  tons 
hides  and  skins,  29  tons  tobacco,  3,158  tons  cotton-s*^d  oil,  1,574  tons  maize,  227  tons 
spirits.  111  tons  acid  not  specified,  130  tons  coal,  and  various  other  articles  valued  at 
6,340,000  florins,  equal  to  $2,6<)5,740.  But  just  what  portion  of  these  imports  are  con- 
sumed in  Trieste  or  forwarded  from  there  into  tho  customs  district  of  Austria- Hun- 
gary is  not  known.  But  the  amount  of  petroleum  sent  in  from  Trieste  in  1880  was 
42.460  tons,  exceeding  the  amount  received  during  the  year  at  that  port,  the  balance 
beiufr  probably  in  stock  Arotii  1879.  The  amount  received  via  Germany  for  18H0  was 
57,417  tons.  The  amount  of  cotton  arriving  via  Trieste  was  32,693  tons,  while  the 
amount  arriving  via  Germany  was  :)5,955  tons ;  but  the  origin  of  those  cottons  for 
statistical  purposes  is  lost;  but  if  the  data  for  Trieste  are  correct  it  would  appear  that 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  cottons  arriving  from  Trieste  are  of  American  origin, 
but  as  the  quantities  arriving  via  Germany  are  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Havre,  and  are  received  from  the  large  European  cotton 
ports  drawing  their  principal  supplies  from  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  Just  to 
suppose  that  at  least  the  major  part  came  originally  from  the  United  Stat«*s.  *The 
same  may  be  remarked  of  the  tallow,  rosin,  lard,  and  meats,  woods,  bides  and  skins, 
and  the  other  chief  American  products  arriving  in  Austria-Hungary.  Besides,  the 
quantity  of  machinery  imported  for  agricultural  and  for  domestic  purposes  is  great 
and  possibly  increasing.  But  the  return  of  better  times  in  the  United  Sratex  has  so 
increased  the  prices  of  many  articles  that  competition  with  European  production  grows 
less  favorable  to  our  manufacturers. 

During  the  past  and  present  years,  however,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce certain  articles,  with  satisfactory  snccess,  such  as  clocks,  bent  wood  chair-seats, 
leather  and  cotton  belting,  &c.,  but  the  special  efF4>rt  to  introduce  certain  other  arti- 
cles, hnch  as  rubber  hose  and  enameled  leather,  has  failed  or  proven  so  far  unprofita- 
ble, on  account  of  carelessness  in  filling  orders  or  in  packing  the  goods.  But  those 
most  deeply  engaged  in  introducing  American  manufactures  upon  these  markets  are 
not  discouraged,  but  have  gone  to  the  Unite«l  States  to  explain  in  person  the  demands 
of  the  4^^rade,  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  hinderances  to  success. 

The  prohibition  against  American  swine  products  still  continues,  without  much 
hope  of  immediate  change,  and  even  the  rendered  lard  is  now  attacked  by  certain 
parties  in  Pestb,  who  hope  to  be  able  to  exclude  it  also  on  sanitary  grounds. 

FOREIGJir  CONIiflERCB  OF  TURKEY  IHT  EUROPi:. 

In  the  absence  of  any  Tarkish  official  statistica,  an  approximation  of 
the  value  of  the  foreipru  commerce  of  Turkey  in  Europe  can  only  be 
reached  through  the  official  returnH  of  the  principal  countries  having 
commercial  relations  therewith,  which  give  the  following  results : 


Principal  oonntries. 


France  

BnMia 

XoKland 

Italy 

Koamania 

United  SUtea 

All  other  ooontries. 

Total 


Imports 
from   Tar- 
key  in  En- 
rope. 

Bx  ports   to 
Turkey  in 
Europe. 

Total    . 
trade. 

•28.352,000 
9. 348. 000 
7,597,000 
0,414.900 
1, 704, 000 
283,000 
6, 000. 000 

$15,440,000 
8, 087, 000 
20,998.000 
2. 830, 000 
4, 618. 000 
019,000 
8,000,000 

$48, 798.  OCO 

17. 4.35.  OrO 

28, 595. 000 

9,250.000 

0,322,  OCO 

91)2.000 

13, 000, 000 

58,096,000 

00,004,000 

119. 802, 000 
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The  French  trade  above  given  includes  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  while 
there  is  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining  the  volume  of  the  latter,  it 
would  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  imports  into  France  from  Asiatic  Tur- 
key amount  to  at  least  $10,000,000,  and  the  exports  thereto  to  $8,000,000. 
The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
following  figures,  allowing  for  the  increase  in  the  imports  from  their 
shipment  in  the  several  countries  to  their  arrival  in  Turkey :  Imports 
into  Turkey  in  Europe,  $65,604,000 ;  exports  therefrom,  $50,698,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  England 
and  France  with  Turkey : 

ImpwU  into  ike  United  Kingdom  frem  Tarkey  in  Europe, 


Anicle& 


BonM,  except  whale-fins 

Com: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Huse 

Ofher  kinds — , 

Dyestufb  and  tamilnff  snhntanoea . .. 

GaUB 

Gamt,  of  all  aorta 

OU: 

Olive 

Chemioal,  eaaentlal,  or  perftimed 

Opivih 

Saga,  and  other  material  fbr  paper  . . 
SeMs: 

Flax  and  lineeed 

All  other  aorta 

SiUc: 

Raw 

Waste 

Skins,  sheep  and  lamhs* 

Tohacoo,  nnmannfaotnred 

Talonia 

Wood,  hard  wood,  nnennmerated . . . . 
Wool: 

Sheep  and  lamhs' 

Goat  s  wool,  and  hair 

Woolen  mannfactnres 

All  other  articles 


Total 


ism 


4,717,000 


1880. 


188,000 

$102,000 

20,000 
83,000 
84,000 
49,000 
87,000 
fi,000 
54,000 

1,000 

10,000 

151.000 

20.000 

54,000 

4.000 
40,000 

175.000 
47,000 

808,000 
78,000 

2,000 

84,000 

488,000 

88,000 

»,000 
•8,000 

900,000 
83,000 

25,000 
15,000 
80,000 

148,000 
20.000 

268,000 

85,000 
25,000 
25^000 

100,000 

16,000 
166,000 

150,000 

8,808,000 

64,000 

188,000 

560,000 

4,445.000 

234,000 

657,000 

7,507,000 


Exports  J)rom  the  United  Kingdom  to  European  Turkey, 


BR1TIBH  OOODB. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery  .. 

Arms,  ammnnition,  Sco  

Coals,  cinders,  and  fliel 

Cotton  yam 

Cottnos: 

By  the  yard 

By  yalae 

Barthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Jnte  maun&oturea 

Linens: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Machinery  and  mill- work .... 
Hetals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not . . . 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Tin,  nnwronght  

Spirits,  British  and  Irish 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

AH  other  articles 


Total  British  goods. 


$127,000 

10,000 

515,000 

2,885,000 

18,700,000 

200,000 

78,000 

8,000 

166,000 

06,000 

127.000 

15,000 

146,000 

525,000 

879,000 

20,000 

4,000 

se.t.ooo 

08.000 
640.000 


20,106.000 


$88,000 

10.000 

588.000 

1,229,000 

14,854,000 

190,000 

80,000 

6,000 

107,000 

88,000 

49,000 

5,000 

88,000 

870,000 

248,000 

88,000 

2,000 

603.000 
88.000 

524.000 


10.274,000 
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Exports  fiwn  the  United  Kingdom  to  European  IVrJktfy^Continned. 


Artioles, 


rOBEIGM  GOODS. 

Arms  and  Mnmimltion 

Candles,  stoarine 

Coffee 

Dyeing  and  tanning  stofb : 

Cochineal 

Indigo 

Hidea,  ondroaood 

Iron: 

Bare 

Mannfactarea  of  iron  and  steel 

Linen  manufactures 

8pi<M.  pepper 

Rice , 

Bpirita,  aUsorta,  not  sweetened 

Sugar,  refined  and  unrefined 

Tea 

AH  other  artielea 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign 


1870. 


1880. 


$78,000 

68,000 

845,000 

$1,000 

'54,000 

544,000 

8,000 
73,000 
80,000 

80.000 
88,000 
15,000 

170,000 

107.000 

10.000 

20,000 

8,860,000 

8,000 

112,000 

48,000 

837,000 

64,000 
98,000 

80,000 

855,000 

8,000 

25,000 
105.000 
812.000 

1,764,000 

1,724,000 

81,960,000 

20.908,000 

Imports  into  Dranoe  from  7\trkeyf  1880 J 


Artioles. 


Tabla  fruits 

snk 

Wool  in  mass 

CerealM 

Saw  hidea .^ 

Oleaginous  needs 

Dried  vegetables 

Wines      

Cotton,  raw 

Itomber 

Sponges 

Tobacoo.  leaf 

Wool  carpets 

Gall  nuts 

Opium 

on  of  rosea,  Sco 

Medicinal  fWiita 

Olireoil : 

Almonds  and  nuts 

Bfuken  eopper 

Horns         

flides,  dressed 

Bristles 

ISxoiic  rosins 

Brandy,  spirita,  andllqnsnrs 

Hoofs  and  bones , 

Baga 

Hemp 

Sngar.  raw.  beet-root 

Medicinal  roota 

Licorice  Jolce 

Wax  ..     

Xartha  and  stones,  for  manniSMtuTes  and  art. 

Bsotie  woods 

Exotic  gams,  pare 

Fndta,  for  distilling 

Canary  seed 

Copper,  pure,  first  smelting 

Curios,  not  in  commerce , 

Teathera,  omiuusntal 

Bran 


Other  artlolea 


General 

Special 

imports. 

imports. 

$5,854,000 

$5,81"  000 

4, 407, 000 

4,342,000 

8,441.000 

8,888,000 

8,268,000 

2,916,000 

2,856,000 

2, 190. 000 

1, 280, 000 

1,268,000 

1,089,000 

995,000 

981,000 

^08,000 

643,000 

805,000 

422.000 

422.000 

885,000 

142.000 

854,000 

14.^  000 

884,000 

282,000 

827.000 

158,000 

267,000 

81,000 

241,000 

74.000 

227.000 

220.000 

202,000 

196,000 

179,000 

157,  OtiO 

164.000 

1(H,000 

189,000 

189.000 

138,000 

136.000 

128,000 

119.000 

122,000 

16  000 

111.000 

111,000 

104,000 

104,000 

101,000 

88.000 

98,000 

97,000 

85,000 

64,000 

78,000 

75,000 

77,000 

77,000 

74,000 

62,000 

63,000 

60,000 

62,000 

59,000 

56,000 

88,000 

49,000 

26,00(» 

48,000 

89.000 

41,000 

41,000 

84,000 

81,000 

80,000 

80,000 

65,000 

23,000 

844,000 

811,000 

26,852,000  1 

26,759,000 

*The  trad'*  with  Asiatic  Turkey  is  lunlnded  in  these  tables,  French  official  publication^  making*  no 
distiBctfoii  between  the  trade  with  Kuropeaii  and  Aiiatic  Turkey. 
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Exports  from  France  to  Turkey,  1H80J 


ArtioleB. 


Coffee 

Wool  maDafaotures ^i. 

Prepared  hides 

Cotton  manafactares 

Tools  and  hardware ^. 

Floor 

SUk 

Sugar,  refined 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Thread 

Pottery,  k^&m,  and  crystal 

Silk  manafactares 

Manafactares  in  skin  and  leather 

Cochineal , — 

Manafactares  of  flax  and  hemp 

Iron,  steel,  and  castings 

Brandy,  spirita,  and  liqaors 

Books  and  stationery 

Wines , 

Clothinir  and  anderolothlng,  sewn 

Hides,  raw 

Machines  and  machin  •  ry 

Toys 

Kice 

Olive  oil 

Fumitare 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Coal 

Modes  and  fashions 

Building  materiiJ 

5<^PPer *. 

Colors 

Copper  

ClocKs  and  watches .' 

Potatoes .'. 

Prepared  drags 

Zinc,  laminated ^ 

Indigo ^. 

Felt  hats 

Je  wel  ry  and  plated  ware 

Frnlt 

Bristles 

Cheese 

ManafiEustures  In  India  rabber  and  gatta*peroha 

Perfumery 

Musical  instruments 

Acids 

Other  articles 

Totals 


Genernl 

Special 

exports. 

exports. 

$1, 578, 000 

1,5M.000 

ii,oi6.6oo 

],  302. 000 

1, 231. 000 

1, 374. 000 

405.000 

1, 088, 000 

419, 000 

948.000 

101,000 

830.000 

791.000 

620.000 

.  629,000 

5l'8,000 

510,000 

808.000 

12,000 

209,000 

289,000 

261,000 

142. 000 

253.000 

246.000 

246,000 

243.000 

238.000 

185.000 

210.000 

3.000 

207,000 

77,000 

194,000 

165^000 

175,000 

146,000 

171,000 

152. 000 

146,000 

133,  (fOO 

124,000 

80,000 

111,000 

110,000 

104,000 

5.000 

98.000 

41.000 

93.000 

93,000 

90,000 

89.000 

80,000 

76,000 

80.000 

80.000 

79,04)0 

78,000 

60,000 

66,000 

63,000 

59.000 

84.000 

55  000 

10,000 

55,000 

55.000 

49,000 

48.000 

48.0U0 

48  000 

47,000 

]2,O0f 

46,000 

46,000 

45,000 

?".ooa 

41,000 

8,000 

40,000 

40.{HX) 

87,000 

12,006 

38,000 

12.000 

80.000 

90,000 

29,000 

28.000 

27,000 

85.000 

1,288,000 

780,000 

15,446,000 

4,781.000 

*  The  trade  with  Asiatic  Turkey  is  included  in  these  tables,  French  ofBoial  pablisations  making  no 
distinction  between  tiie  trade  with  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

The  total  direct  imports  into  the  TJuited  States  from  Turkey  in  Europe 
amounted  to  only  $283,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1881,  of  which  chemi- 
cals, drugs,  and  dyes^  entered  free  of  duty,  comprised  $200,000,  the 
balance  being  composed  of  small  lots  of  gums,  hides,  paper  materials, 
pig  and  scrap  iron,  &c.  The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Turkey  in  Europe  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  only  $619,000,  of 
which  petroleum  amounted  to  $584,000,  and  wheat  to  $28,000. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  British  export  table  above  that 
cotton  manufactures  to  the  value  of  nearly  $  15,000,000  were  exported  from 
England  to  Turkey  In  Europe  during  tlie  year  1880.  Not  a  single  yard  of 
American  cotton,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  exported  firom  the  United  States 
to  Turkey  during  the  same  year.  British  cotton  yarns,  in  addition  to 
the  other  cotton  manufactures,  to  the  value  of  $1,229,000,  were  afso  ex- 
ported to  Turkey  during  the  same  year.  The  other  principal  exi>ort8 
from  England  to  Turkey  consisted  of  iron  and  copper,  wrought  and 
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unwrougbt^  coals,  clothing,  hardware  and  cutlery,  machinery  and  mill- 
work,  woolen  manufactures,  and  jute  and  linen  goods. 

The  principal  exports  from  France  to  Turkey  consist  of  prepared 
hides,  cotton  goods,  utensils  and  tools  in  metal,  silk,  refined  sugar,  mer- 
(^ry,  yarns,  silk  goods,  leather  goods,  spirits,  paper,  wines,  &c. 

Taking  the  nature  of  this  British  and  French  export  trade  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  not-eworthy  that  American  trade  should  be  confined 
almost  wholly  to  petroleum. 

FOREIOIV  COMIIIERCE  OF  GREECE. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Greece  may  be  estimated,  in  the  abspuce  of 
official  returns,  as  follows:  Imports,  $20,000,000  •  exports,  $16,000,000: 

Prinoipal  imports  of  Greece, 


ArticlM. 


Cereals 

Cotton  manufiMStaTee 

Coltotiyarn 

Hidee,raw  

Wool  roanofaotaree 

SajKar,     

Timber  for  building 

Iron,  wTouKht  and  nnwrought 

Aniniala,  living 

Salted  provlbiona 


Yalae. 


$5,600,000 

2,500,000 

800,000 

1, 630. 000 

1,060.000 

1, 100, 000 

600,000 

650.000 

570,000 

660,000 


Artidea. 


Coal   

Coffee 

Rice  

Silk  manafiMBtnrea 

Sulphur 

Beverages 

All  other  articles . 

Total  imports 


Value. 


$513, 000 
465,000 
374, 000 
4»\  0<H) 
857,000 
1A5.000 
3, 045.  000 


20»000,000 


Principal  exports  of  Greece, 


Axtieles. 


Fruit: 

Currants.... 

Figs 

Oranges 

Total  fruit 

OUreoil 


Yalna. 


$7»800,000 
770,000 
200,000 


8,270.000 


1,500,000 


Articles. 


Hides,  dressed 

Lead 

Wine 

Yalonia 

Soap 

All  other  articles . 

Total  exports 


Value. 


$060,000 
900,000 
315.  OiK) 
806,000 
195, 000 
3, 464, 000 


16, 000. 000 


The  direct  trade  between  Greece  and  the  United  States  is  very  aii« 
satisfactory,  our  imports  therefrom,  during  the  fiscal  year  1881,  amount- 
ing to  only  $550,000;  oar  exports  thereto  amoanting  to  still  less,  viz, 
$142,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  England 
and  France  with  Greece  : 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Greeoe. 


Artiolea. 


Fmita: 

Currants 

Preaerred  without  sugar 

Baisins 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet .« 

OO,  olive 

Silver  ore , , 

Stones,  Touffh  and  hewn  or  manufactured . 

Tobaooo,  mannlSactared 

Valonia 

Wine. 


Wool,  sheep  and  lamhs' 

Zinc 

All  oth«r  articles 


Total. 


1879. 


$7,097,000 

7,000 

74,000 

44£,000 

686,000 

112,000 

4,000 

2.000 

132,000 

5,000 


282,000 
198,000 

9,040,000 


1880. 


$5, 173, 000 

10,000 

78,000 

561.000 

224,000 

253,000 

7,000 

1.000 

200,000 

8,000 

20,000 

263,000 

421,000 

7,204,000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece, 


BUTI8H  G001)& 

AlkaU 

Apparel  and  haberdasliery 

Ai-nm,  ainmanltion,  A« 

CoaU.  cinders,  and  fael 

Cotton  yam 

Cotton : 

By  the  yard 

ByyalajD 

Fish  (all  soru) ^ 

Hardwares  and  ontlery 

Llot-ns  by  yard 

Hiichinery  and  mill  work 

Metals: 

Iron,  wmnght  and  not : 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Woolens; 

By  the  yard 

By  ralae 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  goods 

FOBBIOV  GOODB. 

Coffee 

Dyeing  and  tanning  staffs 

Gum  (all  sorts) 

Hides,  undressed 

Metals:  Iron  bars 

Bice 

Spices  (all  sorts)    

fiMirlts  (all),  not  sweetened 

8ngar.  refined 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

* 
Ocand  total  British  and  foreign 


$54,0(N) 

8<«,000 

83,0U0 

185.  OUO 

418.000 

,541.000 
44,000 
83.U00 
44,000 
30,bOO 
73,000 

248,000 
88,000 

219,000 

4,000 

447,000 


57.000 
84,000 
10,000 
59.000 
80.000 

160,000 
23,000 
98,000 
15.000 

190,000 


66(1,000 


5,252,000 


$49,000 

20,000 

68.1*00 

268,000 

200,000 

2,808,000 
80,000 
93,000 
»4.000 
25.000 
102,000 

229.000 
64,000 

146.000 

8.000 

249.000 


4, 586, 000    8, 963, 000 


54.000 
80,000 
15.000 
68,000 
15.  (100 
85.000 
24,000 
44.000 
5.000 
186,000 


476,000 


4,459,000 


Importe  into  France  from  Greece,  1880. 


Artides. 


Katoins 

Sponges 

wines 

Silk   

Lead 

Wool  in  mass 

Fire-arms   

Cereals 

Fruits,  medicinal 

Olive  oil    

Hides  and  skins,  raw. 
Emery  stone,  crude . . . 

Leaders 

Bags 

Cotton,  raw 

Other  articles 


0«neral 
imports. 


$4,127,000 

541.  OUO 

178.000 

176,000 

129,000 

8^000 

75.000 

70,000 

47.000 

46.000 

86,000 

88,000 

3I;000 

28.000 

22,000 

224.000 


Special 
imports. 


Totel 5,848,000 


$4,121,600 
187,000 
160,000 
176,000 
129,000 
83.000 


15,000 
85,000 
60.000 
84.000 
21,000 
81,000 
20,000 
22,000 
127,000 


5,221,000 


Exports  flrom  li'ance  to  Greece,  1880. 


Artidea. 


Clothing  and  uadoKlotldng,  ae< 

Wool  manufactures 

Bides,  dressed 

Tools  and  hardware 

Coffee. k 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed  . . 
Cotton  uanufiiotunMi 


General 
•xports. 


$947,000 
466.000 
856.000 
2fHi,00U 
286,000 
225.000 
140,000 


Speetal 
exports. 


$946,000 
414.000 
852,000 
222,000 


200.000 
114,000 
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BxparfM  from  France  to  Greece,  1880— Continued. 


Articles. 


Mercery  and  buttons 

Codfish,  dried,  ealted 

Pottery,  glass  and  cryst^ 

BtrawbaM 

Sulphate  of  quinine 

Books  and  stationery 

Pumitnro 

Machines  and  machinery. 
Iron,  steel,  and  castings. . 

Wines 

Lead 

Silk 

Prepared  drugs 

Sncar 

Otiier  articles 

Totals 


General 
imports. 


$91,000 
70,000 
66,000 
SK,000 
49,000 
46.000 
43,000 
43,000 
35,000 
84.000 
83,000 
23,000 
21,000 
12,000 

681,000 


8,877,000 


Special 
imports. 


$91,000 
70,000 
67,000 
65,000 
16,000 
43,0(0 
43,000 
28,000 
1.000 
84,000 
83,000 
23,000 
20,000 
12,000 

411,000 


8, 185,  oeo 


FOREIOIV  COMlVIERCi:  QF  ROlJlVIAIiriA. 

Gonsul-GeDeral  Schuyler,  of  Bacbarest,  estimates  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Roamania  as  follows  for  the  year  1880:  Imports,  $51,067,000, 
a  very  small  increase  on  the  preceding  year;  exports,  $43,783,000,  a 
decrease  of  $3,947,000  on  the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  occurred 
in  the  exports  of  cereals. 

The  principal  imports  into  and  exports  from  Eoumania  are  as  follows, 
according  to  Eoumanian  customs  classification,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, does  not  give  the  details  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  particular  articles  composing  the  trade: 

Imports  into  Eoumania, 


Articles. 


Textile  and  textile  materials  — 
Metals,  wrought  and  nnwronght 

Leather,  f ars,  and  skins 

Colonials 

Wood,  and  inannfactnres  of 

Glass,  pottorj',  and  minerals 

Oils.  greA«e,  wax,  &c 

Lire  animals 

Grain,  floar.  See 

Animal  prod  acts,  alimentary  — 

Liqiiors  and  wines  

Paper,  stationery,  books,  fto  .... 

Petndeum,  bitumen,  <&c 

Caniages,  &c     .   

All  other  articles 

Total 


1879. 

1880. 

Increase  and 
decrease. 

$15,456,000 

$18,381,000 

-f-$2,925,000 

8, 151, 000 

0, 505, 000 

-f  1,354,000 

6, 572,  OOO 

6, 052, 000 

— 

520,  000 

8, 327. 000 

2,  614. 000 

— 

713,  (KM) 

2, 031,  COO 

2,542,000 

-- 

512,000 

1, 400,  000 

1,496.000 

^  ^ 

27,000 

1. 356.  OOO 

1, 417, 000 

61,000 

8,  004,  OUO 

707,000 

— 

2, 897. 000 

1, 141,  000 

875.000 

— 

266.000 

531,000 

0.19, 000 

+ 

8,000 

643,000 

553,  000 

90,000 

2,116,000 

1, 660,  000 

— 

456,000 

503. 000 

607,000 

+ 

104,  COO 

506,000 

406,000 

100.  000 

3. 402.  000 

8, 718, 000 

+ 

221,000 

50. 808, 000 

51,067,000 

-H 

169,000 

Exports  from  Roumania. 


Gmin.  flmir,  and  cereals 

LiToanimaiH  

Textiles  nnd  textile  raaterialb 
L<»ather.  fain,  and  skins  . .  . . 
Wood,  and  manafactures  of.. 
Animal  pi-oducts,  alimentary. 

FruitR  and  t-egetablea    

Petroleum,  bi lumen,  Sie 

All  other  articles.. 

Total 


$36. 660. 000 

3.  088,  000 

1,074.0«'0 

1, 061. 000 

667,  UOO 

940,  000 

1, 780.  000 

875, 000 

1, 185,  000 


47, 730, 000 


$3?,  560, 000 

2, 430,  UOO 

1.  720, 000 

1,073,000 

1.015,000 

1, 536, 000 

801,000 

692,000 

996,000 


48, 783, 000 


-$3, 100, 000 

-  1,558,000 
-I-  646, 000 
-f  12  000 
+  848,000 
-I-      596, 000 

-  919,000 
-h      217, 000 

-  189,000 


—  3,947,000 
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With  the  exception  of  cereals,  live  animals,  animal  products,  and 
fruits  aud  vegetables,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  exports  given  in  the 
above  statement  were  composed  of  foreign  manufactures  and  produce. 
The  imports  entered  for  consumption  may  therefore  be  reckoned  at 
$46,000,000,  and  the  exports  of  Boumanian  produce  at  $38,000,000, 
nearly  all  of  the  latter  being  the  product  of  the  farm. 

The  distribution  of  the  general  trade  of  Eoumania  is  given  as  follows 
for  the  year  1880  by  Consul-General  Schuyler: 

Foreign  commerce  o/Boumania  hy  countries. 


ConntrlM. 


Austrio-Hnngai-y 
(rieat  Britain  — 

France 

Turkey 

GermaDy 

KusMia    

ItJily 

Servift 

Bulpiria    

GrcHM'e 

All  other 

Total 


Imports. 


$25,280,000 

11, 472, 000 

3, 676. 000 

1, 704, 000 

4, 786,  (lOO 

1, 182, 000 

808,000 

116,000 

880,000 

721,000 

083,000 


51,067,000 


Sxports. 


$16, 502, 

11,283, 

5,552, 

4, 618, 

145, 

073, 

584, 

823, 

2, 476. 

820, 

408, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Totfd  trade. 


f41, 872, 000 

22, 755, 000 

0, 228, 000 

6,322,000 

4, 031, 000 

2,155,000 

892,000 

439,000 

8,815.000 

1, 550. 000 

1,891,000 


43.788,000 


94,850,000 


The  diflPerence  between  the  foregoing  statement  of  trade  between  Bou- 
manian  and  English  and  French  trade,  as  given  by  the  Roumanian  cus- 
toms, and  thereturns  of  thesame  trade  as  given  in  the  British  and  French 
returns,  is  so  very  marked  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  former 
are  not  correct,  as  far  as  the  distribution  by  countries  is  concerned. 
The  imports  into  Eoumania  during  the  year  1880  from  Great  Britain 
are  given  in  the  foregoing  statement  as  $11,472,000,  while  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Eoumania  during  the  same  year  (which  is  substan- 
tially the  same  trade)  are  given  in  British  export  returns  as  amount- 
ing to  only  $5,824,000.  The  exports  from  Eoumania  to  Great  Britain  are 
given  as  $11,283,000,  while  the  British  returns  give  their  value  in  the 
imports  into  Great  Britain  a«  only  $7,102,000,  whereas  their  value  should 
be  much  greater  when  received  in  England  than  when  exported  from 
Eoumania.  A  similar  disproportion  appears  between  the  Eoumanian- 
French  trade,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  statements  hereinafter 
published  with  the  foregoing  statement  as  given  by  Consul-General 
Schuyler. 

The  official  returns  of  the  United  States  customs  take  no  cognizance 
of  any  trade  with  Eoumania,  so  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  we  have  no 
direct  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  American  manufactures  and  produce  in  limited  quanti- 
ties are  consumed  therein. 

.  The  following  extract  from  the  very  interesting  annual  report  of  Con- 
sul-General Schuyler,  concerning  the  trade  possibilities  between  the 
United  States  and  Eoumania,  is  herewith  inserted  as  containing  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  our  exporters  : 

As  to  future  trade,  it  is  possible  that  something  may  be  done  in  sending  here 
af^ricultnral  machines  and  tools  (of  which  I  have  spoken  before  in  a  special  report) 
and  in  cotton  goods  and  in  cotton-seed  oil.  Although  oil  is  made  in  Ronmauia  from 
hemp  seed,  liuseed,  and  colza,  yet  the  importation  of  vegetable  oils  is  very  great, 
amounting  to $850,000  annually.  The  railway  administration  consumes  annually  from 
375,000  to  45>*,000  pounds  of  olive  oil,  which  it  buys  in  Greece  and  pays,  delivered 
free  at  Galatz,  1.06  francs  per  kilogram  (9  cents  per  pound). 

About  5,000  barrels  of  redned  colza  oil  come  fi'om  Austria.    The  price  at  the  factory 
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ie  32  florins  per  100  kilogramsy  transport  12  francs  per  100  kilograms,  and  it  is  sold 
in  Roamania  at  1.20  francs  per  kilogram.  The  riailway  administration  usesaiinnany 
from  54,000  to  55,000  kilograms  (11^000  to  121,000  ponnds),  and  pays  at  Hnda-Pest 
1.05  francs  per  kilogram,  delivered  tree  at  the  frontier  station  of  Verciorova. 

The  consumption  of  linseed  oil  coming  from  England  is  ahont  6,000  barrels  a  year. 
The  railway  administration  huys  annually  in  England  from  40yO(JO  to  SO.tOO  kilo- 
irrams  (88,000  to  110,000  pounds)  of  hoiled  linseed  oil  at  90  centimes  per  kilogram,  de- 
livered free  at  Galatz. 

The  dnty  on  olive  oil  for  domestic  purposes  is  12  francs  per  100  kilograms :  that  on 
vegetable  oils  for  industry,  such  as  coiza,  linseed,  &c.,  7  francs,  20 per  cent,  oeing  al- 
lowed fdr  tare.     For  some  of  this  oil,  cotton-seed  oil  could  perhaps  be  substituted. 

I  have  thought  that  salt  might  perhaps  bo  advantageously  exported*  from  Ron- 
mania  to  the  United  States,  ana  witn  this  belief  have  had  some  samples  of  Roumanian 
rock  salt  sent  to  the  United  Statcis.  Its  freedom  from  other  chemical  salts  would  give 
it  an  advantage  over  marine  salt  for  the  curing  of  meats  and  fish,  while  the  hardness 
and  parity  of  some  varieties  render  it  very  fit  lor  cattle.  As  the  price  for  exportation 
depends  entirely  upon  the  government,  the  kernel  of  the  question  is  whether  the  ad- 
nanistratioD,  in  the  hope  of  a  large  sale,  can  be  persuaded  to  sell  at  a  price  sutfi- 
ciently  low  to  compete  with  the  marine  solt  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  sent  to  the  United  States. 

A  decree  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1881,  by  which  the  entry  of  American  pork, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  into  Ronmania  was  pi-ohibited.  This  prohibition  was 
made  in  order  to  prevent  Roumanian  swine  and  preparations  of  pork  being  prohib- 
ited in  Austria- Hungary.  To  prevent  indirect  importation,  it  was  forbidden  also 
from  England,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  .  It  was  thought  that  this,  with  the  prohibitions 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  Greece,  France,  and  Italy,  would  be  suffi- 
cient. Curiously  enough,  by  some  accident  Belgium  was  omitted  from  the  list.  So 
far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  direct  iuiportation  from  the  United  States,  and 
even  the  indirect  importation  must  be  very  small. 

Commercial  and  consular  treaties  between  Ronmania  and  the  United  States  have 
been  concluded  during  the  last  year,  and  when  these  are  ratified  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  nations  in  all  that 
regards  their  trade  and  commercial  facilities.  The  conventional  tariff  applies  to 
g(»od8  imported,  from  the  United  States  from  the  day  when  negotiations  were  begun. 

Roumanian  merchants  have  rarely  direct  relations  with  loreign  maunfacturers. 
The  business  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  commissioners,  who,  according  to  the 
law  and  commercial  usages,  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  bargain,  and  re- 
ceive a  commission.  For  that  reason  the  commission  house  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  all  the  clauses  of  the  contract,  including  of  course  that  for  the  payment  of 
the  goods.  It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  these  commission  houses  are  not  relia- 
ble, and  frauds  are  committed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  seller.  It  would  be  better  in 
all  cases  to  specify  in  the  consignment  of  the  merchandise  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  should  be  paid  not  to  the  commissioner,  but  to  some  person  or  banking  house  named. 
The  expense  may  be  greater,  but  the  security  is  also  greater.  The  law  on  brokers  and 
middlemen  recently  passed  will  perhaps  do  something  to  provide  greater  security 
with  regard  to  oommissioners. 

ImporU  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Boumania, 


Articles. 


BoBes 

Com: 

Wlieat 

Barley 

IMalze 

Other  kinds.... 
8eecl: 

lUpe 

All  othm- sorts. 
All  other  articles  .  ■ 


Total 


$5,000 

826,000 

2,244.000 

8, 015,  UOO 

25,000 

40, 000 
03,000 
]2,00i) 

«,  068. 000 


1880. 


$1,000 

811.000 

8,872,000 

2,711.000 

73,0C0 


98.000 
88,000 

7,102,000 
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Expor(3from  the  UniUd  Kingdom  to  Roumania, 


BRITISH  GOOUB. 

CoaIs,  cinders,  and  fael 

Cotton  .varu 

CoUouA: 

By  the  yard '. 

hy  value 

Earthem  and  china  ware 

Hardware  und  cutlery 

Machinery  and  mill-work 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Cnpper,  wrought  and  not 

Woolenn: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  ot-ner  articles 

Total  British  goods 

FOBBION  OOOD8. 

Candles,  stearine 

Coifee 

Byeing  or  tanning  stuffii. 

Gum,  all  sorts 

Rice 

Spioets  pepper 

SjiiritB  of  all  itorts  unsweetened 

Sugar,  refined  

Tm 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign 


$130,000 
1.487,000 

1,402,000 

30.000 

58.000 

73,000 

214, 000 

4SA.000 
39,000 

01,000 

6,000 

700,000 


4, 843, 000 


7,000 

140.000 

13,000 

11,000 

141,000 

17,000 

5,000 

82,000 

27,000 

87.000 


486,000 


6, 329, 002 


$282,000 
487,000 

2, 740, 000 

49,000 

47,000 

64,000 

132,000 

606,000 
20,000 

112,000 

5,000 

912, 000 


5,406,000 


10,000 

107,000 

18,000 

10,000 

139,  000 

10,000 

6.000 

25,000 

17,000 

76,000 


418,000 


5, 824, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  Boumania,  1880. 


Articles. 


Cereals 

Vegetables,  dried 

Wool  in  mass     

Oleaginous  seeds  .......... 

Kaw  hides 

Other  ai-ticles 

Totals 


General  im- 
ports. 


$3,358,000 

440,000 

866,000 

60,000 

54.  DUO 

37,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


4, 321, 000 


$2, 579. 000 

422.000 

366,000 

60,000 

54,(00 

80,000 


3,  511, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Roumania,  1880. 


Articles. 


Sugar 

Coffee 

Tools  and  hardware 

Candles  

Wool  manufactures 

Fish 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather  . . 

Silk  manufactures    

Merceiy  and  buttons 

Furniture    

Pre(>ared  hides  

Oils,  fixed,  pur© 

Cotton  manufactures 

Other  articles 

Totals % 


909,  OOU 


General  ex- 

Si>ecial ex- 

ports. 

ports.      , 

$170. 000 

$170, 000 

09,000 

68,000 

43,0<0 

.  66,000 

13, 01 « 

40,IH)0 

86,000 

38,  000 

38,000 

34,000 

34, 0(« 

27.  OOO 

27,000 

25.  000 

25, 000 

22.  000 

22,000 

22,  000 

2i.  000 

22.000 

18,04.0 

19.000 

18.000 

2:i7,  UOO 

206,000 

672.000 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  of  direct  trade  that  the 
consumption  of  French  products  and  manufactures  in  Europe  exceeds 
the  consumption  of  British  products  and  manufactures  by  more  than 
$90,600,000.  This  is  due  to  the  very  high  order  of  French  manufactures, 
which  must  ever  find  their  principal  markets  among  the  peoples  most 
advanced  in  civilization ;  hence  the  localization  of  large  consumption 
of  French  products  in  Europe,  of  which  Great  Britain  itself  consumes 
fully  twice  as  much  as  any  other  country.  It  is  principally  due  to  this 
high  order  of  manufactures  that  French  trade  is  so  circumscribed — 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  special  exports  of  France  finding  mar- 
kets in  Europe.  British  trade,  on  the  contrary,  adapts  itself  to  the 
world's  wants,  and  hence  its  universality,'only  something  over  one-third 
of  British  products  and  manufactures  finding  markets  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  consumption  of  American  products  in  Europe 
only  fells  short  of  being  equal  to  the  consumption  of  British  and  French 
products  combined,  by  the  amount  of  $122,956,000.  The  very  nature  of 
our  foreign  export  trade — being  composed  principally  of  cotton,  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions,  &c. — has  a  circumscribing  tendency  almost  equal  to 
the  fineness  of  the  French  exports;  the  total  exports  of  American  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures,  save  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $136,000,000, 
finding  a  market  in  Europe — more  than  one-half  of  our  total  exports 
going  to  Great  Britain  alone.  Of  our  total  imports  more  than  one-half 
comes  from  Europe. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  direct  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  EuFope,  and  the  amount  thereof  carried  in  American  and  foreign 
bottoms : 


From  and  to— 


Anstria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

eermanv 

Engla  na 

Sc<mand 

Irelujd 

BrinKn  Posaesfliona.. 

Greece 

Italy 

NetnerlandB 

Porta^l 

BuBsia. 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Tnrkey 


Total 


Imports.' 


In  Ameri-    In  foreign 
can  vesaelfl.     Teasels. 


$75,000 

57,000 

19, 000 

399, 000 

277,000 

9, 638, 000 

153,000 

119,  000 


30.000 

111.000 

18,000 

77,000 

257,000 

633,000 


11,863,000 


$1,341,000 

12, 546, 000 

384,000 

69, 407, 000 

52, 712, 000 

143.  978, 000 

15, 096, 000 

5, 010,  000 

404,000 

520,  000 

11, 533, 000 

5, 784, 000 

681,000 

2, 540, 000 

5, 301, 000 

048.000 

283,000 


Total. 


$1, 416, 000 

12,  603, 000 

403, 000 

69, 806, 000 

52,089,000 

153, 616, 000 

15,  249, 000 

5.629,000 

404,000 

550,000 

11,  644, 000 

5, 802, 000 

758,  000 

2, 797, 000 

5.994,000 

948,000 

283,000 


Exports  of  American  goods. 


In  Ameri-    In  foreign 
'can  vessels,     vessels. 


9194,000 

1,458,000 

75, 000 

7. 834, 000 

1, 83.%  000 

25,  859.  000 

85,000 

4, 398, 000 

325,000 

15,006 

713,  000 

291,000 

381, 000 

1, 266,  000 

1, 903, 000 

75, 000 


828,968,000  840,831,000 


$2, 061, 000 
34, 226, 000 

6, 318, 000 
82,  010, 000 
67,  024,  000 
365,  747, 000 
34, 939, 000 
46. 422, 000 

2, 601, 000 
127,  000 

8, 274, 000 
25, 494, 000 

3,910.000 
14,558,000 
10, 633,  000 

3, 330, 000 
619, 000 


46,707,000   708,288,000 


Total 


$2,255,000 
85, 684, 000 

6, 393, 000 
89, 844, 000 
68, 859,  000 
391, 606,  000 
35, 024,  OGO 
50,  820, 000 

2, 926, 000 
142, 000 

8,  987,  000 
25,  785, 000 

4. 291. 000 
15,  810. 000 
12, 536. 000 

8,405,000 
619,000 


754, 995, 000 
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A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  sev- 
eral countries  and  possessions  (as  taken  from  their  official  returns,  as  fa 
as  was  possible)  with  the  direct  exports  thereto  and  imports  therefrom, 
from  and  into  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  as  given  in 
a  succeeding  statement,  will  show  the  increase  in  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise composing  this  trade  from  the  time  of  its  exportation  from  tlie  coun- 
tries of  its  production  until  it  is  entered  as  import  in  the  countries  for 
which  it  was  destined.  This  increased  value  represents  labor,  freight- 
age, commissions,  and  the  usual  trade- value  increase. 

Thus  the  total  exports  fix)m  Great  Britain,  viz,  $1,391,922,000,  are  re- 
turned in  the  imports  into  the  several  countries  and  colonies  as  amount- 
ing to  $1,530,456,000,  an  increase  in  value  of  $  138,534,000.  The  French 
special  exports— for  the  general  or  transit  merchandise,  amounting  to 
$219,869,000,  are  credited  to  the  countries  of  their  production — are  given 
by  the  French  returns  as  amounting  to  $669,305,000,  and  as  imports  into 
the  several  countries  they  are  valued  at  $748,412,000,  an  increase  in 
value  of  $79,107,000.  The  American  exports  from  the  time  of  their  leav- 
ing the  United  States  until  they  are  entered  as  imports  in  the  several 
countries  and  colonies  show  an  increase  of  $106,898,000.  From  the  im- 
perfect manner  of  keeping  trade  returns  in  the  majority  of  the  countries 
and  colonies,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  returns  from  many  of  the 
others,  the  foregoing  statement  is  at  best  but  approximate,  but  as 
closely  approximate  as  could  be  compiled  firom  the  material  available 
for  its  compilation. 

The  total  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  the  several  countries  and  colo- 
nies is  given  as  amounting  to  $1,875,239,000;  when  entered  as  imports 
in  Great  Britain  their  value  is  given  as  amounting  to  $1,998,577,000 — 
an  increase  of  $123,338,000.  The  total  exports  for  the  several  countries 
and  colonies  to  France  are  estimated  at  $934,886,000,  and  when  entered 
as  French  imports  at  $1,182,938,000— an  increase  of  $248,052,000.  The 
difference  between  the  world's  exports  to  the  United  States,  from  their 
shipment  until  they  ai'e  entered  as  American  imports,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  foregoing  and  following  tables,  is  only  $13,654,000.  It 
should  be  computed,  on  the  relative  increase  in  the  exports  to  France, 
at  the  very  least  at  $46,000,000.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the 
European  statistics  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  of  the  other  conti- 
nents are  computed  for  the  calendar  year,  while  those  of  the  United 
States  are  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  exports  from  many  countries  to  the 
United  States  as  givjBu  in  their  ofScial  returns  are  greater  in  some  years 
than  when  entered  in  the  United  States  as  imports.  For  instance:  The 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  are  valued  in 
British  returns  at  $124,022,000  for  the  calendar  year  1879,  while  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1879,  are  valued  by  the  United  States  customs  at 
only  $108,584,000— which  is  $15,483,000  less  than  the  British  valuation. 
Per  contra,  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States 
during  the  same  calendar  year  were  valued  at  $446,235,000  by  the  Brit- 
is]b  customs,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  fiscal  year  were  valued  at  $97,407,000  less. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  that,  as  far  as  our  trade 
with  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  annual  differences 
occasioned  by  the  difference  in  the  time  of  computing  the  international 
trade  retums-^June  and  I>ecember — ^in  the  series  of  years  given,  the 
returns  of  both  countries  substantially  agree  ^  the  exportsfrom  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  during  the  ten  years  ending  June  30,.  1881,  were 
valued  at  $3,574,900,000,  while  the  merchandise  which  composed  the 
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same  was  valued  at  1^3,953,304,000  when;  entered  as  imports  in  the 
British  customs — an  increased  value  of  $378,404,000;  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  ten  calendar  years 
were  valued  at  $1,444,245,000,  but  when  entered  at  the  United  States 
customs  as  imports  they  were  valued  at  $1,845,795,000 — an  increased 
value  of  $401,555,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  British  exports  to 
the  United  States,  which  were  valued  at  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
the  value  of  the  American  exports  to  Great  Britain,  increased  in  value 
to  the  amount  of  $23,151,000  more  than  the  latter. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  France  during  the  ten  years 
ended  June  30,  1881,  were  valued  at  $547,706,000;  when  entered  as 
special  imports  in  the  French  customs  they  were  valued  at  $733,248,000 — 
an  increase  of  $185,542,000.  Fer  contra,  the  exports  from  France  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same  ten  years  were  valued  at  $533,330,000, 
while  the  same  merchandise  when  entered  as  imports  in  the  United 
States  was  valued  at  only  $520,302,000— a  decrease  of  $13,028,000, 
whereas  a  very  large  increase  should  have  been  reported.  Only  the 
exports  from  France  which  were  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  the  imports  entered  for  consumption,  are  here  taken  into 
consideration.  According  to  French  returns  the  merchandise,  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  countries,  but  shipped  from  France  to  the  United  States, 
during  the  ten  years  amounted  to  $115,600,000,  and  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  into  France,  but  re-exported  to  other  countries, 
amounted  to  $108,350,000.  If  to  the  special  trade  of  France  with  the 
United  States  these  amounts  are  added — and  it  would  seem  that,  as  the 
United  States  customs  returns  are  supposed  to  embrace  all  trade  with 
France,  they  should  be— the  international  trade  between  the  countries 
during  the  ten  years  would  stand  thus:  Exports  from  the  United 
States,  $547,706,000 ;  when  entered  as  imports  at  the  French  customs, 
$841,598,000— an  increase  in  value  of  $293,892,000.  Ex  ports  from  France 
to  the  United  States,  $648,930,000 ;  when  entered  at  the  American  cus- 
toms, $520,302,000— a  decrease  in  valuation  of  $128,628,000— showing 
such  a  radical  difference  between  the  valuations  of  the  French  and 
American  customs  as  would  seem  to  deserve  investigation. 
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DIRECT  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  WORLD. 

The  direct  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  world  shows 
a  large  balance  of  trad#  in  our  favor.  This,  however,  is  more  than 
equalized  by  other  well-known  factors.  During  the  nine  years  begin- 
ning With  1873,  when  the  balance  of  trade  became  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  and  ending  Jane  30, 1881,  our  exports  of  merchandise 
amounted  to  $1,350,000,000  more  than  our  imports  during  the  same 
period.  Notwithstanding  this,  for  reasons  which  are  apparent,  our  ex- 
ports of  bullion  and  specie  during  those  nine  years  were  about  $70,000,000 
in  excess  of  our  imports  thereof.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
United  States  sold  abroad  during  those  nine  years  produce  and  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  of  $1,350,000,000  more  than  they  purchased. 

The  following  statements  show  the  nature  of  our  ioreign  trade,  our 
imports  being  divided  into  "natural  products,"  "articles  necessary  to 
our  industries,"  and  "manufactures,"  and  our  exports  into  "natural  pro- 
ducts" and  "manufactures": 

Stalement  showing  the  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1880  and  1881. 


Artides. 


NATURAL  FSODUCT8. 


Camphor 
Cocoa — 
Coifee... 

^'■■■: 

Oaano — 


Oils 

Soda,  nitrate  of. 

Snlphur 

T«*a    


Wood 

Breadstuff^ 

Coal,  bituminous  . 
Frnits  and  nuts. . . 
Opium,  extract  of 
Potatoes 


Precious  stones. 

Provisions 

Salt 

Seeds 


Spices 

Sugar  and  molasses. 

Tobacco 

Spirits  and  wines . . . 

lumber 

All  other  articles . . . 


Total  nataral  products 


▲BTICLB8  NKCESSABT  FOB  AMBRICAN  MAICUFACTURRS. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes. 

Chloride  of  lime 

Cochineal 

Outch  and  gambler 

Bristles 


$362, 

1,306, 

60, 360, 

?01, 

3,403, 

108. 

8, 769, 

1, 805, 

1,  927, 
19,  7^2, 

2,884, 
8,2rj, 
1, 5()3, 
12,  344. 
2, 786, 
276. 
6,  698, 
l,2:t4. 
1,837, 

2,  689, 
2, 428, 

88, 706, 
2, 404, 
7, 736, 
5,645, 

21.  648, 


262,  820,  930 


Far-skins,  dressed  and  undressed 
Gums...     


Hair  of  all  sorts 

Hides  and  skins 

India  mbber  and  gutta  percha 
Indliro 


igu 
1U< 


Madder 

Paper  materials 

Silk,  raw 

Tin,  in  bars  and  blocks 
Flax 


Hemp,  raw 

Iron,  pig,  old,  and  scrap,  &o. 

Jute,  raw..: 

Lead,  bars,  scrap,  and  pig . . . 


6, 730, 

987. 

890, 
1, 803, 

349, 
6, 424, 
2.44«, 
1.882, 
80, 402, 
9,606, 
2, 752, 

212, 
7.  037, 
12,021, 
6, 223, 
1, 248. 
3,  068. 
27,958. 
6,075, 

325, 


158 
585 
168 
582 
599 
112 
302 
958 
254 
239 
900 
384 
197 
600 
176 
919 
004 
740 
045 
076 


862 

530 

769 

532 

600 

735 

381 

110 

502 

601  ' 

570  I 

412 

505  I 

605 ; 

606 
454  ' 
4S8  ! 
992 
432  I 
125  ' 
657 
138 
812 
532  , 
532 
439 


$350,503 
1, 046, 769 

56, 775, 381 
1. 203, 067 
8,737,650 
471, 188 
3, 986, 861 
2, 356, 183 
2.713,494 

21,914,813 
3, 329, 814 
0,919,031 
3, 004, 777 

13, 270, 678 
1,944,587 
874,223 
8,  090, 441 
1,  278, 400 
2, 090, 673 
1,713.206 
1,  700, 275 

93. 400. 485 
2, 257, 000 
8. 731, 115 
6, 952, 128 

24, 789, 593 


275, 862, 305 


6, 830, 805 

809, 178 

537,360 

1, 609, 510 

355, 425 

7,032,480 

3,170,517 

1.538,814 

27.597.111 

11. 054. 940 

1,  535, 630 

59, 918 

4,844,638 

10,  888, 264 

8,977.718 

1, 462. 289 

4, 047. 472 

15, 187, 166 

4, 026, 029 

130, 024 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  into  the  United  States,  4'0 — Continued. 


Articles. 


1880. 


AKTICLB8  NBCEBSAKT  FOB  AMBRICAK  MA.NUFACTUBBS— CoDtiliaed. 


Sodas,  carbonstes,  canstio,  &o. 

Wool 

Zino,  in  pigs 

All  other 


Total  articles  neoeasary  for  Amwioan  maaofaotiirea. 


16, 167, 701 

23,727.050 

393,334 

10, 744, 553 


168, 070, 826 


MANUFA0TURB8. 


BattoDB  of  all  sorts 

Chemicalfl,  drugs,  and  dyes. 
Clothing. 


Cocoa,  manufaotnred 

Copper  mannfactures 

Cotton  manafaotnres , 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Fancy  goods 

Linen  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hair  manafactares 

Hemp  mannfactures 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Jewelry , 

Jute  goods 

Leather 


Mannfactures  of  leather 

Metals,  and  manafactares  of 

Musical  inatrnments 

Paintings,  statuary,  &c 

Paints 

Pap^r,  and  mannfactures  of 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Silk  goods 

Straw  goods 

Tin-plates 

Tobacco  mannfaetares 

Watches  and  movements 

CaUn«tware  and  household  famituro 

Woolen  manafactares 

All  other  mannfkctared  articles 


Total  manafiictures. 
Grand  total  imports 


$1,009,405 

8, 877, 103 

1,445,899 

30,096 

409,803 

29, 929. 366 

5,050,267 

5, 983, 163 

22,481,407 

5, 221, 511 

922, 887 

223,575 

25, 755, 268 

347, 271 

7.841,871 

7, 623,  769 

4,  681, 264 

1, 300, 497 

917, 778 

2, 104, 565 

1, 108,  795 

1,671,120 

390, 392 

32, 188,  690 

3. 497,  002 

17,  228, 266 

2, 491, 214 

1.  529, 9f  8 

1, 122,  016 

38, 910, 918 

14, 117, 279 


237, 057, 490 


607,954,746 


1881. 


$#,712,259 

9,703,946 

73, 421 

7,660,000 


129, 850, 312 


$911,  519 

3,128,934 

1, 812,  787 

87,460 

887.070 

31, 219, 361 

6.680.228 

7, 750, 820 

16, 150, 170 

5, 877, 918 

864,365 

197,226 

31, 455, 965 

384,462 

8, 851, 965 

6, 745.  901 

4,  881.  865 

1, 352, 043 

1,471,103 

2, 420,  881 

907,413 

1,841.841 

458,273 

31, 156,  701 

4,364,434 

14, 189, 890 

2, 373, 703 

2,090,090 

1,368,162 

81,234,210 

18,437,075 


284,062,011 


a42,664,«28 


Statement  shotting  the  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1H80  and  1661. 


NATURAL  FB0DUCT8. 


Animals,  livin, 

Bark,  for  tanning 

Bread  mod  breadstai&i 
Coal 


itni 


Copper,  ore,  pigs,  bar,  sheet. 

Cotton... 

Frultt  of  all  sorts 

Ginseng 

Hair , 


Hay 

Hides  and  skins. 
Hops 


Ice. 

Marble  and  stone 

Naval  stores,  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  &c 
Oil-cake 


Oils,  mineral,  unrefined. 

Provisions 

Seeds 


Suzar,  raw,  and  molasses 

Tsilow 

Tobacco    

Whalebone 

Wood,  of  all  sorts 

Wool 

All  other  unmanufactured  articles. 


Total  natural  products. 

4277 24 


$16,202,824 

210, 126 

285. 597, 787 

2, 058, 080 

723,006 

211, 535, 006 

2,090,634 

683,042 

232,726 

206,819 

649,074 

2, 578, 292 

186,686 

190, 051 

2, 452, 908 

6, 259, 827 

1,927,207 

127, 043, 242 

2,  776, 823 

540,667 

7, 689,  232 

16, 379, 107 

255,847 

8,669,199 

71,987 

082,661 


$16^074,287 

120«426 

206,890.189 

2, 831, 463 

o4o,  oov 

047,696,746 

4,442,719 

661,545 

296,188 

283,529 

888,787 

2, 016, 970 

182,120 

220,362 

2, 638. 817 

6, 284, 827 

8, 066, 4C.4 

151, 428,  268 

1,  062,  7G<! 

550,  6»-i 

6, 800, 62S 

18,737,043 

326, 4U0 

10, 963,  i-GO 

19,217 

818,44.-1 


607,047,708  i      748,5a6,04:t 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  United  States — Continned. 


Artidet. 


MANIiPACTURBD  ABTICLBS. 


Agrionltural  implements. 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter 

Bells 


Billiard  tables  and  apparatus 

Blacking 

Books,  pamphlets,  maps,  &o. 
Brass,  and  mannfaotares  of. . 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Candles 

Carriages  and  carts 

Cars,  railroad 

C  locks 


Combs 

Copper  manufactures 

Cordage 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  . . . 

Dyestuffii 

Earthen,  stone,  and  <hina  ware 

Fancy  articles 

Furs  and  fur-skins 

Gas- fixtures  and  chandeliers 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hair  manufactures 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hemp  manufactures 

India*rubber  goods 

Iron  and  steelT  and  manufactures  of. 
J  ewelry 


Lamps 

Leatner 

Leitber,  manufactures  of 

Manures,  manufactured 

Hatches 

Marble  manufactures 

Musical,  mathematioal,  and  optioal  instruments 

Oils,  refined  and  manufiMstured  .« 

Ordnance  stores:  Cannon,  shot,  shell,  &o 

Paints  and  painters'  colors 

Paintings  and  engravings 

Paper  and  stationery ^..., 

Perfumery 

Plated  ware 

Printing  presses  and  type 

QuicksuTer 

Scales  and  balanoes , 

Sewhig  machines 

Soap. 


Spirits,  distilled 

Spirits  of  turpentine. 
Starol 


Steam  and  other  fire  engines 

Sugar,  refined,  and  confectionery. 

Tin  manufactures 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Trunks  and  valises 

Umbrdlas,  parasols,  ^kc 

Yamish 

Vessels,  steam  and  sail 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Wood  manufactures 

Wool  manufactures 

All  other  manufsotaxed  articles  .. 


Total  manufBMtured  articles 


Grand  total  exports 


$2,246,742 
298,818 
15.866 
28,300 
163.021 
626,680 
183,468 
110. 410 
237,627 
823,702 
583,728 

1, 356, 742 

16,008 

126, 213 

356,808 

9.081^418 

2,756,469 
702,750 
106,724 
518, 198 

5, 404, 418 

86,237 

740.866 

24,552 

221,733 

1,263.655 
806,680 

12, 515, 576 
281,531 
263,110 

5,744,360 

1, 015, 826 
588,777 
119, 246 
458,912 
898,338 
89, 443, 737 
774^344 
231,744 
198,579 

1, 183. 140 
802,998 
292,563 
251,227 

1,860,176 
190,412 

1,649,867 
728.689 

8,027.545 

2,132,154 

447,842 

10,942 

2,799,320 
144.185 

2,068,166 

188,758 

8,230 

96,062 

236,480 

96,495 

486,232 

7. 800, 611 
216, 576 

8,565.532 


1881. 


125,998.645 


823»946,858 


AMERICAN  IMPORTS. 


$2,406,818 

847.788 

24,963 

17,389 

179.993 

699,350 

216,057 

152, 716 

210, 843 

1,012,444 

544.041 

1,146,728 

15.172 

88.036 

421,732 

13, 571, 287 

3, 045. 338 

626,749 

123.177 

653.482 

5.444,769 

31,952 

756,053 

42,033 

283,112 

1,205^290 

400,534 

14.068,244 

279,300 

289,720 

7, 133, 714 

966^131 

581.960 

112, 167 

409,438 

1,128,885 

40,014,378 

839,064 

287,338 

264.450 

1,847.727 

292,830 

810, 577 

186,011 

1,124,955 

268,571 

1,962,324 

694,852 

8,247,031 

2,414,710 

629,710 

0.611 

2,058,511 

196,544 

2, 141, 841 

178,639 

2,113 

156,617 

120,730 

100,710 

538,961 

7,857,922 

231,003 

8,056,190 

135,879.904 


883,915,947 


It  will  be  seeu  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  daring  the  year 
1881  the  United  States  imported  "natural  products"  to  the  value  of 
$275,852,000.    Of  these  amounts,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  fruits  and  nut«,  and 
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wines  and  spirits  constitated  $194,000,000.  Precious  stones  amounted 
to  $8,300,000,  and  breadstaffs  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 

<<  Articles  necessary  to  our  industries,^  that  is,  articles  raw,  or  which 
underwent  a  certain  amount  of  manipalation  abroad,  but  which  after- 
wards entered  into  our  manufactures,  were  imported  during  the  year 
1881  to  the  value  of  $129,850,000,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year 
of  about  $38,000,000.  This  decrease,  however,  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate any  decrease  in  our  manufactures,  and  can  probably  be  explained 
•n  the  hypothesis  that  the  sudden  revival  of  industries  during  the  latter 
half  of  1879  caused  an  unusual  importation  of  these  articles  during  that 
period  and  the  first  six  months  of  1880,  the  American  dealers  being 
unprepared  for  the  sudden  demands  made  upon  them,  and  the  markete 
in  Europe,  where  the  revival  did  not  begin  so  soon,  being  overstocked. 

The  decrease  in  the  importation  of  wool  in  1881,  as  compared  with 
1880,  amounted  to  $14,000,000.  The  import  of  wool  during  1880  was, 
however,  abnormal. 

Manafactures  were  imported  during  the  year  1881  to  the  value  of 
$234^962,000,  a  decrease  from  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year  of  over 
$2,000,000. 

Many  articles  tabulated  with  manufactures  might  be  classed  with 
^'articles  necessary  to  our  indastries,"  e,  g.y  tin  plates  to  the  value  of 
$14,189,000,  chemicals  and  dyes  to  the  value  of  $3,130,000,  and  leather 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $6,000,000;  yet  these  articles  underwent  suffi- 
cient mauipulation  abroad  to  entitle  them  to  be  entered  as  manufactures. 

Woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  tin 
plates,  glass  and  glassware,  and  jewelry  were  the  principal  manufact- 
ured articles  imported  during  1881.  They  amounted  to  $154,000,000  out 
of  a  total  import  of  $234,962,000. 

It  is  probable  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  these  manufactures  in  the  United  States  their  importation  will  be  in 
the  future  largely  reduced  by  the  development  of  home  industries. 

AMEBIOAN  EXPORTS. 

The  total  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  during  the  year  1881 
amounted  to  $883,916,000,  of  which  natural  products  constituted 
$748,536,000. 

The  magnitude  of  the  natural  product  export  so  overshadows  the 
manufactures,  that  the  latter,  unless  they  are  grouped  and  brought  for- 
ward, are  not  apt*  to  receive  that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  total  export  of  French  manufactures,  which  constitutes  more  than 
one-half  the  total  export  of  France,  amounted  to  $377,429,000  during 
the  year  1880,  which  amount  is  only  a  little  more  than  double  the  ex- 
I)ort  of  American  manufactures. 

Whether  the  exports  of  raw  material  will  increase  very  materially  is 
a  question  which  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  report  to  answer, 
but  in  any  consideration  of  the  matter  it  should  be  remembered  that 
formidable  rivals  may  appear  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  that 
Australasia,  India,  liussia,and  other  countries  will  endeavor  to  take  from 
us  an  important  share  in  the  breadstuff  and  provision  markets  of  Europe. 

The  wondeiful  manner  in  which  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States  are  being  populated,  and  the  vast  acreage  which  is 
from  year  to  year  brought  under  cultivation,  render  it  difficult  for  Europe 
to  find  elsewhere  a  granary  from  which  to  draw  food  at  as  small  ex- 
pense. Supplied  with  the  facilities  for  transportation  which  are  so 
readily  developed  in  this  country,  the  American  agriculturist,  on  cheap 
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lands,  with  a  healthy  Glimate,  free  government,  and  low  taxes,  supple- 
mented by  an  intelligent  application  of  the  most  advanced  mechanical 
and  scientific  appliances  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  possesses  very 
superior  advantages.  But  efforts  will  be  constantly  made  to  undersell 
our  products,  and  even  now  the  possibility  of  exporting  fresh  meat  from 
Australia  and  other  distant  points  to  Europe  is  under  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  our  foreign  trade  in  natural  prod* 
ucts,  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  will  probably  rely  for  their 
chief  suppoit  upon  home  consumption.  An  increase  in  the  export  of 
manufactures,  a  greater  diversity  in  kind,  while  aiding  and  increasing 
the  manufiacturing  industries  of  the  country,  will  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a  better  home  market  for  the  natural  products ;  therefore,  while 
guarding  and  developing  the  already  immense  export  trade  in  this  re- 
gard from  the  United  States,  efforts  should  not  be  omitted  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  export  of  mannfactures. 

The  large  import  of  foreign  manufactures  and  the  relatively  small 
export  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States  result  chiefly 
from  the  great  increase  in  home  consumption. 

The  wants  as  well  as  the  purchasing  power  of  most  other  countries 
are  fixed.  With  the  United  States,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Here  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  increase  in  consumption,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  for  one  year  are  sure  to  be 
exceeded  by  the  requirements  of  the  next.  The  annual  influx  of  immigra- 
tion, which  lessens  the  European  demand  as  it  increases  the  American; 
the  lands  brought  each  year  under  cultivation;  the  natural  increase  of 
population;  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  necessary  to  bring  these 
newly-reclaimed  lands  in  connection  with  the  sea-ports,  and  which  are 
now  being  so  rapidly  constructed;  the  growth  of  new  mdustries  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  are  all  factors  giving  assurances  of  a  large  increase 
within  our  own  borders  in  the  consumption  of  manufactures — an  increase 
which  has  no  parallel. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  vast  annual  development  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  creates  and  stimulates  the  consumptive 
capacity  of  the  people  to  a  very  large  degree,  especially  in  those  gen- 
eral manufactures  which  enter  into  the  utilities  of  lif^.  as  well  as  in 
breadstuffs  and  provisions.  The  importation  of  manufactures,  there- 
fore, is  principally  due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  reports  of  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  show  the  very  satis- 
factory result  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  American  merchants  for  the 
introduction  of  their  wares  abroad  during  the  stagnant  periods  firom 
1875  to  1878-'79.  At  that  time  almost  every  industry  of  Europe  waa 
seeking  to  unload  it-s  overstock  upon  glutted  markets.  Enforc<Ml  idle- 
ness had  reduced  the  price  of  labor,  and  stocks  were  being  sacrifioed  to 
enable  mill-owners  and  factors  to  keep  their  machinery  from  rusting 
and  their  employes  from  starving  or  emigrating.  The  dullness  of  trade 
in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  forced  American  manufacturers 
to  enlarge  their  exports,  and  they  succeeded,  in  face  of  enormous  diffi- 
culties, in  introducing  their  goods  into  the  markets  of  Europe,  where 
they  obtained  immediate  and  general  recognition  by  their  superior  qual- 
ities, neatness  of  finish,  and  their  adaptability  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

The  consuls  of  the  United  States  bear  universal  testimony  to  the 
popularity  of  American  cotton  manufactures,  tools  and  utensils,  agricul- 
tural mnrliinery,  &c  ,  in  fhpt  several  markets.    In  1879  came  a  sudden  re- 
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vival  of  business  throaghout  the  world.  Oar  manufacturers  then  became 
unable  to  supply  the  home  demands,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  there- 
fore, withdrew  their  pressure  upon  foreign  markets,  in  many  cases  refus- 
ing to  take  orders  from  foreign  correspondents.  The  latter,  therefore, 
turned  once  more  to  the  British,  French,  German,  Swiss,  and  Belgian 
manufacturers,  who  immediately  repossessed  themselves  of  the  field 
from  which  the  United  States  had  withdrawn.  Had  the  American  man* 
ufacturers  found  it  to  their  interest  to  continue  to  canvass  and  supply 
the  world's  markets  our  exports  would  have  been  much  larger  in  1881, 
and  we  should  have  been  assured  of  the  future  increase  which  posses- 
sion of  the  markets  implies. 

There  is  scarcely  a  leading  consul  from  whom  reports  have  not  been 
received  regretting  the  withdrawal  of  American  manufacturers  from 
the  several  markets  and  protesting  against  the  cessation  of  American 
efforts  for  the  introduction  and  enlargement  of  our  foreign  trade  in  man- 
ufactiires.  The  primary  advantages,  such  as  quality  and  utility,  avail 
but  little  uuless  supplemented  by  active  personal  and  continuea  pre- 
sentation, and  it  speaks  well  for  the  suitableness  of  our  manufactures 
to  the  world's  wauts  and  tastes  that,  without  this  personal  effort,  they 
have  forced  their  way,  by  their  intrinsic  qualities,  into  so  large  a  share 
of  the  foreign  markets  iu  the  face  of  the  well-perfected  and  ably-directed 
efforts  of  those  manufacturing  countries  which  are  compelled  by  the 
burden  of  overproduction  not  only  to  seek  the  markets  already  in  exist- 
ence but  in  various  ways  to  create  new  ones. 

Many  disappointments  have  resulted  to  American  merchants  from  in- 
trustiug  agencies  for  the  introduction  of  American  goods  abroad  to  men 
already  the  agents  of  European  and  other  interests.  It  is  reported  to 
this  Department  that  in  many  cases  orders  for  the  sale  of  American 
goods  have  been  solicited  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  the  estab- 
Oshment  of  American  agencies,  and  thus  through  an  assumed  interest 
in  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  the  most  effective  means  have  been  taken 
for  retarding  it  by  methods  which  require  no  further  illustration,  and  the 
consuls  suggest  that  agencies  for  the  sale  of  American  goods  to  be  suc- 
cessful should  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  men  directly  and 
exclusively  interested  in  our  trade.  Where  trade  partnerships  can  be 
effected  with  responsible  native  houses  whose  representatives  know  the 
customs  and  wants  of  their  people,  and  who  will  not  be  so  likely  to  pro- 
voke local  hostility  and  bitterness  as  if  they  were  strangers,  the  forma- 
tion of  such  connections  is  advisable;  but  they  further  suggest  that  it  is 
better  not  to  introduce  trade  at  all  than  to  introduce  it  improperly 
through  the  agencies  of  irresponsible  parties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FEEDER  T.  FEELnmHUTSBK 

Hon.  J.  W.  Keifeb, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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(FROM  SENAGAMBIA  AROUND  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  TO  CAPE  GUAR- 

DAFUI.) 

SIERRA  liEONE. 

Report  by  Consul  Lewis  for  the  year  1881. 

United  Statbs  Consulate, 

Sierra  JJeone^  March  31, 1882. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  nothiDg  of  special  importance  to  say  in  addition  to  report  of 
last  year  regarding  agriculture  as  pursued  in  this  colony. 

Mr.  Grant  (whom  I  alluded  to  in  a  former  report),  who  has  a  large  tract 
of  land  under  cultivation,  went  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1881  intend- 
ing to  procure  sugar  machinery,  &c.,  to  bring  out  to  Siexra  Leone,  and 
advertised  for  everyone  to  cultivate  sugar-cane,  as  he  would  buy  it  and 
mano&cture  it  into  sugar,  but  died  in  Englana  before  completing  his 
arrangements. 

Samuel  Lewis,  esq.,  barrister-at-law  (native),  also  took  a  large  tract 
of  land  (about  1,000  acres),  and  has  been  working  it  vigorously  during 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  man  of  means  and  desires  to  test  the 
question  as  to  what  the  laud,  as  worked  by  native  labor,  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year's  trial  he  tells  me  that  he  believes  it 
can  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  at  a  profit,  and  after  a  lapse  of  suf- 
ficient time  to  bring  the  cola,  cocoa-nut,  and  the  coffee  tree  into  full 
bearing  (which  is  from  five  to  ten  years),  that  this  pursuit  will  pay  a 
very  handsome  profit. 

I  copy  the  following  from  a  lecture  on  agriculture,  delivered  in  Sierra 
Leone,  April  14,  1881,  by  Mr.  Lewis: 

With  the  price  of  labor  in  Sierra  Leone  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  with  a  prospect 
of  sale  on  the  spot  at  3d.,  will  be  remunerative. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  becoming  an  important  article  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
for  exportation,  and  in  many  of  the  soils  of  this  colony  three  crops  are  grown  in  a 
year.  In  the  returns  of  this  colony  it  seemed  to  have  formed  an  exportable  produce 
for  a  few  years  from  1835. 

The  castor-oil  bean  is  a  plant  of  hardy  growth  and  thrives  here,  producing  about 
100  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

Cocoanut  has  been  neglected  here,  and  although  thousands  of  full-bearing  trees  are 
in  yards,  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  it.  In  fact,  there  is  a  super- 
stition among  the  inhabitants  respecting  this  article  which  prevents  its  being  regu- 
larly cultivated.  A  plantation  is  in  course  of  formation,  in  which  the  growing  of  this 
tree  will  receive  a  particular  share  of  attention.  For  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  grow  this  article,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  the  reduced  price  of  £17  per 
ton  now  ruling  in  England  for  coprah — the  dried  kernel  of  the  nut — it  will  repay  the 
outlay  of  the  cultivation.  Calculating  the  ordinary  annual  yield  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
trees  at  twelve  dozen  per  tree,  it  will  require  the  produce  of  only  forty-two  trees  to 
give  the  ton.  In  one  street  in  Freetown-^Percival  street — there  are  now  bearing  in 
yards  eighty-eight  full-grown  trees,  the  produce  of  which  is  hardly  utilized.  A  firm 
in  Sierra  Leone  is  prepared  to  give  XII  per  ton,  and  we  believe  other  merchants  will 
pay  a  similar  i>rice;  and  by  availing  themselves  of  the  market  ofier,  the  residents  in 
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Peroival  street  will  save  every  year  £22  to  £34,  now  practically  thrown  away.  The 
tree  takes  from  five  to  eight  years  to  bear  fmit,  and  a  plantation  of  it  laid  out  at  25 
feet  distance  woald  yield  aT)oat  li  tons  per  acre  annually. 

Cola-nuts  will  take  from  eight  to  t'Cn  years  to  come  to  maturity.  They  grow  in  yards 
in  Sierra  Leone  and  vield  about  £2  annually  per  tree.  If  carefully  cultivated,  it  would 
yield  a  greater  result.  The  fact  that  this  cola  trade  has  increased  from  £5,764  in 
1867  to  £25,000  in  1880  makes  its  cultivation  worthy  of  immediate  attention. 

EDUCATION. 

Nothing  special  has  occurred  oat  of  the  ordinary  routine  in  the  de- 
partment of  education  since  my  report  of  last  year.  All  of  the  schools 
that  were  then  in  operation  are  still;  and  I  don't  know  that  any  new 
ones  have  been  organized  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 

About  the  same  interest  seems  manifested  throughout  the  schools. 
During  the  year  there  was  delivered  at  the  hall  of  the  Wesleyan  high 
school,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  J.  C.  May,  principal,  a  course  of 
six  popular  lectures,  which  were  tolerably  well  attended.  Tlie  following 
are  the  subjects  discoursed  upon: 

Life  and  times  of  Martin  Luther. 

Peter  Gartwright,  the  backwood  preacher. 

The  agricultural  position  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Hamitic  race  in  sacred  and  secular  histories. 

The  rise  of  Methodism. 

Africa  and  the  Africans. 

All  the  above  lectures  were  delivered  by  Methodist  clergymen  (two 
Europeans  and  three  natives),  save  the  one  ou  agriculture,  which  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

HARBOE,  ETC., 

remains  the  same  as  last  report,  with  the  additiou  of  quite  an  amount 
of  new  sea  wall,  which  has  been  substantially  constructed  during  the 
year. 

The  customs  and  landing  surveyor's  offices  have  the  same  occupants, 
and  the  business  is  transacted  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Every  item  of  information  regarding  shipping,  &c.,  will  be  found  in 
my  report  of  shipping  accompanying  and  marked  A. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  to  this  colony  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1881,  as  shown  by  official  customs  report,  was  $1,672,326.10 ; 
exports,  $1,766,136.56. 

Of  this  amount  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same  period, 
as  shown  by  invoices,  were  $187,003.17,  and  exports  to  the  United  States 
$168,264.46. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  being  a  little  over  11  per  cent, 
and  the  exports  little  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  and 
exports. 

For  1880  the  imports  were  10  per  cent,  and  the  exports  13  per  cent. ; 
1879,  imports  13  per  cent,  and  exports  8  per  cent. 

For  full  information  regarding  imports  and  exports  see  tabulated 
statements  accompanying  and  marked  respectively  B  and  G,  wherein 
each  article  is  named,  value  given,  duty  paid,  and  the  country  from 
which  imported  or  to  which  exported. 
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SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  coodition  of  the  colony  has  been  improving  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  everything  is  being  done  by  the  inspector,  Mr.  Alfred 
Ilevington,  to  increase  the  healthfulness  of  the  place  and  to  ward  off 
any  approach  of  epidemic  disease.  * 

Two  years  ago  I  reported  that  horses  would  not  live  here,  although 
in  former  years  many  horses  were  kept  and  seemed  to  thrive.  During 
the  past  year  about  ten  horses  have  been  imported,  and  seem  to  bear  the 
climate  tolerably  well. 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

The  trade  during  the  past  year  has  only  been  an  average  one,  not  the 
best  and  fortunately  not  the  worst. 

^lore  or  less  trouble  is  still  experienced  by  the  action  of  the  native 
chiefs  and  their  followers  in  warring  with  each  other.  Several  towns 
in  the  Mellicourie  River  have  been  burned,  with  great  loss  to  the  traders, 
and  for  the  present  a  total  suspension  of  business. 

Without  the  full  co-operation  of  all  the  native  chiefs  and  their  peo- 
ple in  all  the  surrounding  country,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  trade, 
then,  of  course,  it  dwindles  to  insignificant  proportions.  Consequently 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered  by  the  government 
here  is  the  proper  disposition  and  treatment  of  the  chiefs,  in  order  to 
discourage  petty  wars,  and  to  keep  the  roads  open  from  the  interior  to 
the  towns,  that  trade  may  be  uninterrui)ted.  This  is  often  a  hard  thing 
to  do,  and  perhaps  perplexes  a  governor  more  than  anything  else.  They 
disregard  treaties  and  try  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  others. 

POPULATION  AND  CENSUS. 

The  European  population  is  somewhat  increased  since  last  report. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  colony  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
has  been  put  down  about  40,000 ;  but  in  April  last  a  very  careftil  and 
complete  census  taken  of  the  whole  colony  shows  that  the  population 
now  is  60,546. 

For  particulars  of  number  of  males,  females,  whites,  blacks,  native 
tribes,  occupations,  ages,  religions,  &c.,  you  are  respectfully  referred 
to  the  tabular  statement  herewith  inclosed,  under  the  head  of  "  recapit- 
ulation of  census  of  1881.'' 

I  copy  the  following  regarding  races,  occupation,  and  religion  from 
the  census  report  of  Sierra  Leone  for  1881,  prepared  by  Hon.  T.  Rise- 
ley  Griffith,  colonial  secretary: 

RACES. 

No  4»iie  who  attoutively  examiucB  the  census  returns  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  varieties  of  the  African  nationalities  which  form  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  I  ventnre  to  express  the  belief  that  there  is  no  other  colony  throughout  Her 
Majesty's  possessions  that  contains  so  mixed  a  population  as  are  assembled  upon  this 
peniuHula.    Some  sixty  languages  are  spoken  in  the  streets  of  Freetown. 

This  peculiarity  is  much  increased  when  it  is  explained  that  of  the  35,530  classed 
under  tlie  head  of  "  Liberated  Africans  and  their  descendants,"  is  included  anumber  of 
tribes  whose  origin  is  quite  separate  from  the  distinct  tribes  otherwise  enumerated. 
It  w:iK  found  that  it  would  be  an  endless  labor  to  endeavor  to  classify  so  many  extra 
tribes,  and  they  were  therefore  inserted  under  the  one  heading  before  mentioned.  The 
most  numerous  and  important  are  the  Akns  and  Eboes.  The  country  of  the  former 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lagos,  whilst  the  £boes  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
Many  others,  such  as  the  Congos,  Poi>os,  Mocos,  Kakandahs,  Calabars,  &c.,  might 
be  enumerateil.    SufHce  it  to  say  that  with  the  numerous  other  strangers  they  observe 
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the  laws  and  customs  of  the  place,  and  tribal  riots  are  now  altogether  unknown,  the 
last  fracas  having  occurred  in  1834,  in  the  second  eastern  district. 

Of  the  neighboring  tribes  who  dwell  among  us,  the  most  numerous  and  impor- 
tant are  the  Timmanees,  Mandinsoes,  Soosoos,  Mendis,  Sherbros,  Loccos,  and  Kroo- 
men.    I  will  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  geographical  position  of  the  countries 
of  these  people,  a  general  idea  of  which  can  be  formed  upon  looking  at  any  map  of 
this  portion  of  the  coast,  none  of  which,  however,  are  over-clearly  dehned. 

The  Hmnianeea  immediately  adjoin  us  in  Quiah.  Though  theircoun  try  is  divided  into 
petty  kingdoms,  they  speak  the  same  language  throughout,  with  but  slight  variation. 
They  are  pagans,  possessing  no  religion,  but  are  believers  in  fetichism,  though  some 
profess  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  in  name,  but  not  in  practice.  Though  not  hard- 
working themselves,  the^  manage  to  make  their  slaves  grow  a  sreat  deal  of  produce ; 
they  bring  large  quantities  of  rice,  ground-nuts,  benniseed,  and  other  articles  into  the 
settlement,  which  swells  the  exports  of  the  colony.  I  would  willingly  ascribe  to  the 
nearest  of  our  neighbors  some  virtues  if  they  possessed  any ;  but  unfortunately,  taken 
as  a  people,  they  nave  been  too  truly  described  by  able  and  observant  writers  as  dis- 
honest and  depraved,  and  many  of  them  indolent.  Though  not  naturally  of  a  war- 
like disposition,  they  have  engaged  in  many  wars,  both  internal  as  well  as  incursion- 
ary,  which  have  invariably  been  of  a  predatory  nature. 

The  country  of  the  Mandingoes  covers  a  very  large  tract,  but  though  large  its  in- 
habitants, who  are  of  migratory  habits,  are  to  be  met  at  Futah  Jallon,  Kankah,  San- 
garah,  Korweah,  and  even  Le^o.  They  are  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  they  follow 
.  various  pursuits ;  they  are  skillful  as  tanners  and  blacksmiths ;  and  as  they  are  of  a 
shrewd  nature  many  of  them  become  brokers  and  interchangers  of  produce  in  Free- 
town for  the  other  less  intelligent  tribes.  Their  habits  of  lite  and  their  religion  are 
productive  of  a  better  state  of  existence  than  other  uncivilized  tribes.  I  am  assured  by 
the  assistant  Arabic  interpreter,  who  is  a  Mandingo  by  birth,  that  destitution  is  almost 
unknown  in  their  country,  and  that  age  is  treated  with  care  and  veneration.  Of  all 
the  tribes  who  come  to  us  the  Mandingoes  are  least  mendacious,  and  this  accords  with 
the  accounts  of  travelers  who  have  resided  in  their  country.  The  care  of  their  aged 
is  a  trait  that  the  natives  of  this  peninsula  would  do  well  to  emulate,  and  leads  one 
to  the  belief  that  there  must  be  some  good  in  a  people  who  carry  out  the  tenets  of  their 
faith  in  so  practical  and  praiseworthy  a  manner. 

The  Foulahs  may  be  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Arab  tribes,  and  their  features 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  Europeans.  They  reside  mostly  in  the  country  known  as 
Futah,  or  the  Foulah  country,  the  inhabitants  of  wmch  were  generally  Soolimas. 
They  are  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  bring  us  cattle  and  hides,  gold,  and  beeswax. 
They  are  a  fine-looking  race,  but  unfortunately  of  unclean  habits.  They  seem  to  have 
a  natural  aversion  to  clean  clothes.  As  a  race  they  n^y  be  briefly  described  as  dirty, 
but  rich. 

The  S008OO8  were  originally  emigrants  from  the  Mandin|3fo  tribes ;  they  came  to  the 
Mellicourie,  Fouricaritm,  and  Soombnyah  countries  and  intermarried  with  the  abor- 
igines, who  were  BuUoms,  Tonko  Limbas,  and  Baggas.  Being  better  educated  in  the 
Kordn,  which  appears  to  be  the  standard  of  education,  they  soon  became  powerful 
euougn  to  command  the  country  to  which  they  had  originally  immigrated,  and  which 
Ih  now  their  own. 

Some  time  since  we  were  obliged  to  help  the  Timmanees  against  the  Soosoos,  nota- 
bly in  1858-'59,  when  they  were  unable  to  combat  with  this  then  powerful  tribe,  b^t 
more  recently  the  Timmanees  have  acquired  greater  strength  and  matters  are  now  re- 
versed, the  Soosoos  being  unable  to  staud  against  the  Timmanees.  The  Soosoos  bring 
us  produce  of  all  kinds,  but  partiQularly  ground  nuts,  benniseed,  and  gum ;  they  are 
reckoned,  as  Africans  go^  to  be  a  hard-working  people,  and  still  continue  Islamites  in 
religion. 

The  Mendis  are  warriors.  They  almost  live  by  war;  they  are  ready  to  hire  them- 
selves out  as  war  men  to  almost  any  tribe  or  nation  willing  to  pay  them  for  such 
Hervices,  or  without  pay  where  they  can  plunder  for  reward.  The  English  have,  how- 
ever, found  them  to  be  most  useful  allies  at  times.  They  fought  for  us  as  far  back  as 
1838,  and  upon  several  occasions  since  have  their  services  been  proffered  and  accepted. 
In  the  Ashantee  war  of  1873-^4,  about  300  of  them  were  engaged  on  our  side  and  gave 
every  satisfaction.  Only  as  lately  as  the  recent  Ashantee  difficulty  they  made  an 
offer  of  their  services.  They  are  out-and-out  pagans,  but  are  useful  as  neighbors  in 
the  Sherbro  country,  where  they  carry  whatever  produce  they  have  to  dispose  of. 
They  are  glad  to  see  a  white  man  amongst  them,  and  think  highly  of  the  English. 

Kroomen, — Of  the  Kroomen  as  a  race  of  bard-working  men  in  the  particular  de- 
scription of  labor  for  which  they  aie  so  well  and  deservedly  known,  I  cannot  say  too 
much.  Whether  it  was  from  discontent  at  their  own  country,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
increased  prosperity  that  would  result  b^  emigrating  to  Sierra  Leone,  I  cannot  say 
but  very  shortly  after  the  formation  of  this  colony  the  Kroo-boys  appear  to  have  set- 
tled in  large  numbers  in  Freetown,  and  in  the  year  1816  an  ordinance  was  pa88e4l 
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anthorizinff  the  purchase  from  one  Eli  Aokim  of  certain  lands  which  were  devoted  to 
these  people,  and  whete  they  at  present  reside  in  the  portion  known  as  Krootown. 

Every  mail  steamer  that  comes  from  Europe  and  touches  at  Sierra  Leone  takes  a 
certain  number  of  Kroo-boys  on  board,  who  perform  the  work  of  unloading  and  load- 
ing, painting,,  scraping,  and  cleaning  generally  during  the  voyage  down  the  coast 
and  until  the  vessels  return,  when  the  European  sailors  again  turn  to.  Each  man-of- 
war  takes  a  complement  of  them,  and  they  perform  the  same  description  of  work,  re- 
lieving the  white  sailors  ftt)m  exposure  to  the  sun. 

In  cases  of  disobedience  punishment  is  awarded  and  administered  by  the  headman, 
whose  authority  over  his  boys  is  thoroughly  recognized,  and  it  is  found  to  be  incon- 
venient on  board  even  a  man-of-war  to  interfere  with  this  method  of  summary  pun- 
ishment. 

As  boatmen  they  are  exceptionally  good,  and  lower  down  the  coast  there  is  hardly 
a  trading  firm  who  do  not  employ  from  eight  to  thirty  of  these  bo  vs,  who  land  and 
ship  the  goods  and  manage  the  surf-boats.  In  these  latter  cases  they  engage  them- 
selves from  periods  of  from  one  to  two  years,  at  prices  ranging  from  £1  to30«.  a  month 
with  or  without  rations  (rice),  according  to  circnmstadces.  During  their  term  of 
service  the  majority  of  them  save  their  pay,  and  when  their  time  is  up  they  return, 
mostly  to  the  Kroo  coast,  where  they  indulge  in  the  purchase  of  a  wife  or  two  and  live 
at  ease  until  the  money  is  gone,  not  a  very  long  time,  when  they  engaffe  for  a  fresh 
term.  Those  resident  m  Sierra  Leone  are  under  a  king  or  chief,  cnosen  oy  them,  who 
settles  disputes  and  adjudicates  in  minor  cases  of  larceny,  &.C.,  amongst  themselves. 

Taken  as  a  people  they  are  the  hardest  workers  amongst  the  Africans,  and  they  are 
occasionally  so  appreciated  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  that  some  of  them  are  to 
be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  no  mistaking  them,  for  they  all 
have  the  broad  blue  band  tattooed  on  their  faces,  which  commences  at  the  top  and 
center  of  the  forehead  and  reaches  in  a  straight  line  to  the  tip  of  their  noses.    They 


and  support  were  made  to  them.  They  are  pagans,  but  many  of  those  resident  in 
Sierra  Leone  have  embraced  Christianity,  frequently  they  adopt  the.  most  absurd 
names,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see.upon  an  ordinary  pay-list  such  names  as  Pea 
Soap,  Bottle-of-Beer,  Jack  Never-Fear,  and  Tom  Two-Glass. 

The  census  returns  show  that  610  are  at  present  in  Sierra  Leone,  but  as  three-fifths 
of  them  are  always  on  the  move  the  number  may  be  considerably  enlarged.  The  men 
are  of  very  little  use  at  farming,  nor  do  they  make  good  house  servants.  In  other  re- 
spects their  services  are  indispensable  to  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

OCCUPATION. 

The  rank  or  occupation  of  the  people  next  claims  attention.  The  679  placed  under 
the  head  of  government  officers  include  the  policemen  and  boatmen,  school-teachers, 
messengers,  and  clerks,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  departments,  also  the  crew  of  the  colo- 
nial steamer  Prince  of  Wales. 

Of  the  159  classed  as  ministers  of  religion  and  members  of  the  legal  and  medical 
professions,  not  more  than  19  belong  to  the  latter,  thus  leaving  140  ministers  to  de'al 
with  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  The  159  does  not  include  the  lay  preachers^ 
who,  if  classed  here,  would  double  the  numbers:  they  are  included  under  their  various 
trades. 

Merchants  and  merchants'  clerks  are  returned  as  528 ;  but  this  is  an  exaggerated 
number,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  fact  that  in  Sierra  Leone,  as  indeed  throjghout 
many  other  small  colonies,  the  tendency  is  to  call  retailers  and  persons  who  in  no  way 
command  a  large  business,  merchants,  whereas  they  should  be  termed  shopkeepers  or 
traders. 

That  there  should  be  out  of  a  total  population  of  60,546  close  upon  11,000  tradera 
and  hawkers  is  a  circumstance  sufficiently  sarprising  and  important  to  claim  the 
closest  attention  of  the  executive  and  the  legislature ;  nor  can  the  ordinary  observer 
of  these  statistics  fail  to  be  impressed  with  such  a  state  of  things.  On  the  peninsula 
of  Sierra  Leone  there  are  returned  53,862.  Of  these,  traders  and  hawkers  number  10,250, 
or  about  19  per  cent.,  but  as  many  of  the  so-called  school  children  and  persons  who 
describe  themselves  as  of  no  occupation  are  also  hucksters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tran- 
sient traders,  the  percentage  unaer  this  head  can  safely  be  put  at  23.  What  good,  I 
ask,  can  come  of  a  country  where  one-fourth  of  ita  people  are  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  upon  what  they  sell  to  the  remaining  three-quarters,  or,  to  put  it  more 
plainly,  where  one  individual  in  every  four  is  dependent  upon  the  profits  of  what  he 
or  she  disposes  of  to  the  other  three  f 

In  the  face  of  such  proofe,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  some  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  force  them  to  discontinue  an  occupation  so  manifestly  prejudicial  to  their 
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own  adyanoement  as  well  as  to  the  country  generally,  and  oblige  them  to  engage  in 
labors  of  production. 

Farmen),  farm  laborers,  and  market  people  number  12,300,  but  one-half  of  these  belong 
to  the  Quiah  and  second  eastern  districts,  and  as  a  large  number  of  the  remainder  are 
market  women,  who  do  little  else  than  purchase  vegetables  in  the  districts  and  bring 
them  into  the  town  to  sell,  it  reduces  the  class  of  people  who  are  most  needed — ^namely, 
the  agri^^nlturist — considerably  below  the  minimum  of  the  number  required. 

Of  grumettas,  laborers,  and  house  servants,  the  two  former  are  a  legitimate  body  of 
bread  winners. 

Of  the  fishermen  and  native  seamen,  who  number  nearly  2,000,  more  than  one-half 
may  be  said  to  be  fishermen,  who,  beyond  providing  themselves  and  their  families 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  contribute  but  little  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  practically  nothing  to  the  state.  The  native  seamen,  taken  all  around,  are  an 
ill-paid  and  ill-conditioned  class,  who  endure  many  hardships,  and  who  appear  to  have 
at  present  but  a  slight  chance  of  ameliorating  their  condition. 

Of  mechanics,  butchers,  bakers,  &c.,  the  numbers — ^2,611 — may  be  considered  propor- 
tionate to  the  population ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  1,964  who  are  pleased 
to  return  themselves  as  mechanics  in  any  way  represent  the  real  numbers  who  are 
authorized  by  experience  or  capability  to  claim  such  a  title.  The  real  number  of  arti- 
sans or  mechanics  who  have  any  right  to  the  t«rm  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  is 
very  limited,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  people  are  apt 
to  learn  and  tolerably  quick  to  apply  when  they  give  care  and  attention,  there  is  not 
a  greater  number  of  thorough  workmen  to  teach  their  handicrafts  and  become  ex- 
amples to  the  rising  generation.  A  youth  who  has  been  two  years  with  a  carpenter, 
boat-builder,  blacksmith,  or  mason,  arrogates  the  title  to  himself  without  any  com- 
punction, and  frequently  while  he  is  learning  from  an  indifferent  teacher  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  trade  he  sets  himself  up  as  a  master  of  his  profession. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  trade  that  can  turn  out  half  a  dozen  men  who  would  be 
certificated  by  any  European  firm  for  ]M>sHOHKinp:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

Of  all  trades  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  certainly  in  Freetown,  that  of  tailoring  is,  I  think, 
the  most  patronized ;  but  this  arises  from  the  love  of  dress,  which  is  inherent. 

Of  the  persons  classed  under  the  heading  miscellaneous  the  mtgority  are  laundresses 
and  seamstresses.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  far  too  excessive,  however,  to  admit  of 
anything  like  a  comfortable  livelihood  being  earned  by  any  but  the  most  experienced. 

The  transient  traders  and  strangers  are  the  peo))le  who  bring  money  into  the  col- 
ony, coming  in  lots  of  from  ten  to  fifty  at  a  time.  They  bring  the  articles  which  the 
surrounding  country  funiishes— gold,  rubber,  bees- wax,  gum  copal,  and  various  other 
products,  it  is  the  internal  resources  of  the  countries  and  the  slave-grown  produce 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  that  makes  Sierra  Leone  what  it  is,  and  not  the  hard  work  of 
its  own  inhabitants.  Shut  up  the  roads  and  close  the  highways  of  communication  to 
the  interior,  and  Sierra  Leone  would  soon  dwindle  in  numbers  and  prosperity  to  small 
proportions.    It  is  not  self-supporting. 

The  number  of  school  children  is  recorded  as  12,592.  The  official  returns  show  that 
not  more  than  half  that  number  forms  the  average  attendance.  The  rainy  season 
much  interferes  with  the  attendanceof  many  children,  whilst,  unfortunately,  parents 
will  detaiu  children  at  home  on  the  smallest  pretext  of  domestic  help. 

The  number  of  infants  is  disproportionate  to  the  population,  but  I  take  it  the  chief 
oause  of  so  small  an  infantile  record,  and  consequently  so  gentle  an  increase  of  the 
population  amongst  a  people  whose  prolific  tendencies  are  indisputable,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  mothers  nurse  tneir  children  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three  years,  whilst 
among  the  Mohammedan  population  polygpamy  may  operate  to  a  small  extent. 

RBUOION. 

The  number  of  Episcopalians  is  18,660.  Of  these  the  majority  reside  in  the  districts, 
Freetown  containing  only  5,1)^.  This  arises  from  fact  tliat  the  Church  missionaries 
first  commenced  their  operations  in  the  districts,  whilst  the  Wesleyans  commenced  in 
Freetown. 

To  the  Church  Missionary  Society  Sierra  Leone  owes  much.  They  commenced  to 
establish  educational  institutions  in  the  colony  as  early  as  1815.  In  1839  they  erected 
a  stone  church  at  Kissy  road ;  in  1649  that  at  Pademba  road;  in  1827  they  established 
the  institution  at  Fourah  Bay.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  spent  close  upon 
half  a  million  of  pounds  in  Sierra  Leone!  They  withdrew  their  grants  in  1862,  and 
at  the  present  moment  give  about  £300  a  year  only,  but  there  is  no  promise  of  con- 
tinuing this  help. 

The  average  amount  collected  among  church  members  for  the  support  of  the  churches 
is  about  £1,950,  and  from  other  sources  about  £1,500,  besides  an  additional  £500  re- 
ceived annuallv  for  the  support  of  missions  at  Bnllom  and  British  Quiah. 

The  first  bishopric  was  established  in  1852.  To  the  support  of  this,  and  an  acting 
-colonial  chaplaincy,  the  government  contributo  about  £650.    Latterly,  the  native 
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cburch  pastorate  baa  taken  over  the  ecclesiaatical  fanctions  of  the  fornix  Episcopal 
Missionary  Church  The  constitution  of  the  native  church  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England. 

The  year  179*2  appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  importance  to  Sierra  Leone,  for  it 
was  then  that  there  arrived  a  party  of  1,100  free  negroes  from  Nova  Scotia,  sometimes  - 
called  settlers,  who  landed  from  nfteen  vessels  that  brought  them  here,  and  as  they 
embraced  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  members  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,  each 
sect  claims  tliat  period  as  the  era  of  its  commencement  in  this  settlement. 

Some  earlier  attempts  to  establiftli  Methodism  near  Sierra  Leone  were  made  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Cake  in  1769,  but  they  failed,  and  Methodism,  with  this  single  exception,  was 
inchoate  1792. 

It  was  in  1811  that  the  first  ordained  Wesleyan  missionary  arrived  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  followed  by  an  unbroken  succession  of  European  missionaries. 

There  are  at  present  in  Sierra  Leone  three  distinct  bodies:  The  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, United  Methodists'  Free  Churches,  and  Maroon  Methodists  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Westmoreland  street.  Combined  they  possess  some  50  chapels  and  6  or  7  other  preach- 
ing rooms. 

In  the  year  1880  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  collected  about  £1,950.  Apart  from  tliis 
the  parent  body  In  England  made  a  grant  of  about  £650.  About  £750  was  incurred 
in  salarien  of  school  teachers  and  expenses  of  day  schools,  towards  which  the  fees  from 
school  children  only  amounted  to  £200. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  collected  about  £825. 

The  number  of  Methodists  given  in  the  census  returns  is  I7,09b. 

The  body  known  as  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection  number  at  present  2,717 ;  they 
principally  reside  in  the  second  eastern  district.  They  have  increased  very  gradually. 
In  the  year  1813  they  numbered  879.  They  have  about  a  dozen  chapels  in  various  parts 
of  Sierra  Leone.    They  are  a  self-supporting  body. 

The  Baptists  are  a  small  body  of  Christian  worshipers  compared  to  the  other  de- 
nominations. Their  present  number  is  about  400.  Even  in  this  slender  sect  there  is 
a  division,  and  a  branch  called. ''  The  Church  of  God"  now  includes  nearly  half  the 
number.  Their  superintendent  is  Mr.  Thomas  George  Lawson,  who  has  held  that  of- 
fice since  1864,  but  whose  connection  with  them  dates  from  1848. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  a  small  but  earnest  body  of  workers.  In  proportion  to 
their  size  they  educate  more  children  of  both  sexes  than  any  other  religious  denomi- 
nation in  Sierra  Leone.  They  commenced  their  labors  as  recently  as  1864.  The  sisters 
are  all  Europeans,  who,  beyond  being  maintained  with  food  and  raiment,  receive  no 
other  payment  or  reward  for  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  acts  of  piety  and  usefulness  in 
a  climate  so  unhealthy  and  unsuitable. 

Of  the  Mohammedans,  who  are  returned  at  5, 178,  there  can  be  no  doubt  their  numbers 
have  considerably  increased  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  prime  cause  is  that  a  greater 
number  have  come  to  Freetown  to  trade  from  the  surrounaing  country ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  others  have  become  proselytes  to  that  faith  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  recorded  as  pagans. 

That  Mohammedanism  is  preferable,  false  as  it  is,  to  no  religion  at  all,  I  do  not  think 
will  be  denied  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  species  of  Christianity,  and  contains,  as  the  late 
Tbomaii  Carlyle  tells  us,  ^^a  genuine  element  of  what  is  spiritually  higoest  looking 
through  it,  not  to  be  hidden  by  all  its  imparfeotions."  There  is  no  hypocrisy  about 
it,  nor  is  it  an  easy  religion,  if  such  a  term  may  be  applied,  with  its  numerous  fasts, 
its  ireqnent  calls  to  prayer,  and  its  demand  for  total  abstinence.  It  certainly  has  not 
been  propagated  by  the  sword,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  in  Sierra  Leone,  or  within  a 
margin  of  100  miles  all  round  us,  and  yet  it  grows  and  finds  favor  with  the  Africans. 

Ont  of  a  totfd  of  60,500  there  are  recorded  16,000  pagans,  or  over  26  per  cent.  About 
one-half  the  number,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  table,  are  resident  in  British 
Quiah  and  British  Sherbro.  These  are  figures,  however,  which  the  various  missionary 
bodies  woald  do  well  to  examine  into. 

I  am  aware  how  hard  it  is  for  the  most  earnest  and  painstaking  to  struggle  with  pa* 

gans,  who  for  years  have  carried  on  their  acts  of  idolatrous  worship  in  Sierra  Leone, 
utit  seems  equally  hard  to  understand  that,  surrounded  with  churches  and  chapels  and 
mixing  with  the  large  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  there  should  still  be  those  among 
ns  who  believe  in  and  worship  every  possible  thing  from  small-pox  to  thunder. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  town  or  country  whick  contains  so 
many  churches,  chapels,  preaching  places,  or  meeting-houses  in  com- 
parison to  population  as  Sierra  Leone,  and  Freetown  in  particular;  and 
if  an  estimate  of  the  godliness  of  its  inhabitants  were  based  on  such 
statistics,  Sierra  Leone  would  indeed  be  a  model  community  in  modern 
Christendom.  It  is  not  for  me,  however,  to  criticise  the  motives  which 
actuate  the  people  in  erecting  so  many  preaching-places,  or  judge  of  the 
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good  which  results  therefrom^  yet  I  cannot  help  mentioning  how  often, 
daring  my  two  years'  residence,!  have  thoaght  what  increased  advanta- 
ges would  result  if  the  majority  of  those  who  teach  and  preach  to  the 
African  brethren  would  inculcate  a  little  less  of  the  "  Lord  will  provide  ^ 
doctrine,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  theory  which  teaches  us  to  believe 
that  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

JUDSOK  A.  LEWIS, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sierra  Leone^  March  31, 1882. 


Return  shoxoing  rainfall  in  Freetown,  Sierra  Le<me,  in  the  years  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  and 

1881.    . 


Period. 


Jaanary  to  Maroh . . . 

April  to  Jnne 

JTcdy  to  September. . . 
October  to  December 

Total 


1877. 

1878. 

Inches. 

3.01 

32.02 

101. 74 

26.37 

1879. 

Inches. 

5.18 

86.88 

105. 70 

20.35 

1880. 

1 
1 

Inches. 

2.02 

26.89 

70.58 

32.61 

1 

Inches. 

1.48 

32.39 

111.  76 

16.43 

131.60 

163.14 

168.11 

162.06 

1881. 


Inches. 
1.04 
86.27 

95.71 

aso 

143.82 


Belum  shoufing  the  aggregate  tannage  ofehips  and  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Freetown  dur- 
ing the  years  as  indicated. 


Period. 


jMrawy  to  March . . .. 

April  to  June 

Jnly  to  September — 
October  to  December 

Total 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Tims. 
84«796 
84,704 
86.889 
81.088 

Tons, 

87,048 

87,409 

42,194 

86.714 

T(ms, 

48,478 

4^804 

42.658 

45,167 

Tons, 
62,928 

S:gt 

42,874 

137,427 

168,860 

182.107 

189.787 

1881. 


Tons, 
40.278 
86,710 
85,160 
88.916 


151,064 


Betum  of  Inrtht  and  deaths  whioh  haf>e  been  registered  in  Freetown  and  the  diskiots  dmrittg 

the  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 


Distrioti. 


Freetown 

First  eastern  . 
Second  eastern 

Monntalu 

Western 

Total... 


BirthB. 

Males. 

Females. 

250 

77 

139 

104 

77 

240 
60 

116 
08 
87 

647 

601 

Population  of  the  above  five  districts,  46,418. 


Total. 


490 
137 
255 
202  . 
164  . 


1.248 


Deaths. 


Males. 


818 

113 

147 

85 

70 


733 


Females. 


256 
75 

110 
72 
54 


567 


Total. 


674 
188 
257 
157 
124 


1,800 
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General  imports,  by  countries^  into  the  colony  of  Sierra  Le^e,  in  the  year  1881. 


United  Kinjifdom 

British  colonies: 

British  Guianft.... 

Gftinbia 

Gold  Coasi  Colony 
Foreign  countries : 

France 

Germany 

Madeira 

Tenerifife 

Grand  Canary 

Goreo     

Seneeal 

Windward  coast ... 

Leeward  coast 

*  Liberia  

United  States 


From— 


Yalae. 


£       9.  d. 
260.529    14    8 


1,022 
9,278 
2,148 

11,842 

17,592 

62 

310 

5 

1,632 

1 

8,644 

1,276 

294 

33, 771 


12 
2 
2 

2 

4 
6 
6 
0 


8 

4 
0 

0 
0 
2 
5 
0 


16  6 
0  0 
6  11 

6  10 

17  10 

7  1 


Total 


348,401      5    6 


Redaced  to  United  States  money $1,672,326  10 

General  exports,  hy  countries,  from  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  year  1881. 


To- 


United  Kingdom 

British  Colonies : 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast  Cokmy . 
Foreijcn  oonntries : 

France 

Germany 

Madeira 

Teneriffe 

Grand  Canary 

Goree 

Senegal 

Windward  coast. . . 

Leeward  coast 

Libsria 

United  SUtes 

Batavia 


Total. 


Produce  and  man- 
nfiActnresof  the 
colony. 


A      9.    d. 

687      8      1 


170 
58 


4 
0 


5 
8 


11      0      0 


1    10      0 


16  10 

a  6 

8  0 

4  5 

0  6 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6,080    16    11 


6,848    10      5 


British,  foreign, 
and  other  colo- 
nial produce  and 
manafac  tares. 


&  9.  d. 

124,788  16  6 

25,486  7  8 

4,782  15  1 

114, 590  8  1 

10, 841  0  0 


6,738  13  6 

888  0  0 

66,702  17  0 

1,056  12  8 

•728  4  3 

18,475  16  6 

45  7  0 


850,012    16     8 


Total. 


£  9.  d. 

125,820  17  6 

26,655  11  8 

4,840  15  0 

114,610  8  1 

10.841  0  0 


1    10      0 


6,746  8  10 

800  6  0 

66,710  17  0 

1,060  17  3 

728  0  2 

10,615  18  6 

46  7  0 


866,861    16      8 


Reduced  to  United  States  money $1,756,186  5 
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No.  S,^Number,  UmnagBf  and  erewa  of  sailing  vesseU  of  each  nation  entered  at  parte  in  the 

settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1881. 


Entered. 

NatioiiBlity  of  vessels. 

With  oargoes. 

In  ballast. 

TotaL 

1 
> 

8 

116 

47 

8 

1 

...... 

2 
12 

• 

1 

O 

69 

729 

387 

68 

10 

9' 

18 
108 

• 

• 

i 

0 

• 

> 

8 
183 

56 
8 
1 
1 
2 
4 

12 

1 

0 

British: 

United  Kinirdom 

1,549 
4,891 
4,528 
1,886 
180 

218 

34 

8,676 

...... 

1,649 

5,463 

5,626 

1,886 

180 

406 

373 

68 

8,676 

6» 

OolonlAl 

17 
9 

........ 

672 
1,098 

108 
67 

887 

Jf^flindi -.......■•••  .■■•■•■««•• 

404 

OAnn  An.        ..^. ....•..••... ••...... 

68 

Tkanlfth 

10 

Italian 

^orwesian 

i 

1 
2 

* 

406 

155 

34 

■  ** 

11 

8 

13 

11 
17 

26 

A  TnAnftAn  .. 

108 

*      Total 

195 

1 

16,962 

1,843 

30  1     2-265 

207 

225 

'  19,227 

1.650 

1 

No.  6. — Number,  tonnage,  and  crews  of  sailing  vessels  of  each  nation  cleared  at  ports  in  the 

settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1881. 


Nationality  of  vessels. 


Cleared. 


With  cargoes. 


BritUh: 

United  Kingdom 
Colonial 

French 

German 

Danish 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portainiese 

American 

Total 


12 
120 
40 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
9 


3,448 

5,056 

5,561 

1,244 

360 

405 

373 

18 

2,828 


2 
o 


In  ballast. 


A 


192  I  19,293 


124 

756 

326 

41 

18 

10 

17 

6 

80 


1 

18 

7 


281 
456 
758 


1,378        27 


18 


I 


Total. 


0 

106 

49 


6 


1,513 


170 


18 
188 

47 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 
9 


g 


219 


8,729 

6,512 

6,819 

1,244 

860 

405 

878 

36 

2,828 


S 
o 


183 

«2 
876 
41 
18 
18 
17 
12 
80 


20,806 


1,548 


No.  7. — Number,  tonnage,  and  crews  of  steam  vessels  of  each  nation  entered  at  ports  in  the 

settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1881. 


Nationality  o€  vessels. 


British : 

United  Kingdom 
Colonial 

French 


Entered. 

With  cargoes. 

In  ballast. 

i 

Vessels. 

1 

1 

Total. 

. 

so 
a 

& 

134, 189 

25 

12,184 

Vessels. 

m 

so 
§ 

H 

131,597 

25 

11,607 

■ 

so 
EC 

2 

0 

<; — 

1 

5,196 
11  , 
392 

Vessels. 

d 

1 

• 

1 

228 

■ 

if 

2 
0 

140 
1 

15 

2,592 

155 

1 
32 

5,424 
11 

15 

17 

627 

194 

586 

Total 156,143,229,    5,590        32,    3,119      422       188 


146,348  ,      6,011 
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No.  8. — yaa^^er,  tonnage,  and  orewa  of  steam  vessels  of  each  nation  cleared  at  ports  in  t^ 

setiJement  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1881. 


• 

Vi 

Cleared. 

Katioiudity  of  vessels. 

^ith  cargoes. 

In  bsllasi 

^ 

Total. 

m 

1 

. 

s 

o 
H 

125,991 

25 

10,880 

Crews. 

• 
> 

OP 

§ 

1 

103 

• 

s 

British : 

United  Kinffdom 

132 

1 
14 

4,918 

11 

424 

7 

1,235 

139 

1 
27 

127,226 
26 

19  IAS 

5,021 
11 

Colonial  ...7 

French 

is 

1.288 

135 

650 

*"     — f  — 

Tatal 

147 

136,896 

5,353 

20 

2,523 

238 

167  !i30  110 

6^601 
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Anniuil  report  by  Consul  Robinson. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tamatave^  September  2, 1881. 

Inclosed  herewith  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  United  States  trade 
at  this  port,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881.  The  same 
reasons  given  in  former  reports  will  be  the  explanation  for  the  absence 
of  statistics  of  the  trade  of  other  nationalities  here — simply  the  impossi- 
bility to  obtain  them ;  and  my  visit  to  the  capital  from  December  to  May, 
interrupted  for  so  long  a  time  the  taking  statistics  of  navigation,  that 
the  table  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  rendered  useless. 

Seven  United  States  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,064,  entered 
this  port  during  the  year,  one  of  them,  however,  carrying  the  British  flag. 
Five  of  these  vessels  came  from  the  United  States  direct,  bringing  full 
cargoes  of  United  States  goods.  Two  called  here  on  their  homeward 
voyages,  to  take  in  cargoes  of  native  productions  for  the  United  States 
market. 

You  will  see,  by  reference  to  the  table,  that  the  total  amount  of  our 
trade  for  the  year  at  this  port,  was  $550,311.25 ;  and  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  general  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $1,542.10,  the  imported 
United  States  goods  consisted  wholly  of  domestic  sheeting  and  shirtings. 

You  will  also  notice  that  the  disproportion  of  the  value  of  exports  to 
the  imports,  tliat  has  existed  heretofore  in  a  marked  degree,  is  much 
less  for  this  year.  It  has  been  due  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  money 
in  the  country,  and  consequent  falling  off  in  sales  of  cotton  (a  result 
I  prophesied  five  years  ago),  which  scarcity  is  owing  to  the  discourag- 
ing policy  of  the  government  toward  agriculture  and  all  other  produc- 
tive industries.  This  policy  which  has  been  followed  during  the  present 
reign,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  government  is  now  willing 
to  ameliorate.  But  as  the  lead  in  the  industries  and  improvements 
must  be  taken  by  foreigirers,  time  will  be  required  for  the  news  of  the 
intimation  of  a  changed  ])olicy  to  get  abroad,  and  bring  back  many  who 
have  been  driven  away  by  the  discouraging  action  of  the  authorities, 
and  yet  more  time  for  the  industries  to  get  enough  advanced  to  yield  pro- 
ductions for  exportation ;  but  that  time  is  sure  to  come.  Here  is  a  large 
and  inexhaustible  field  to  develop  by  the  industries  and  commerce,  and 
wise  legislation  is  all  that  is  required  to  increase  the  trade  and  wealth 
of  the  country  a  thousand  fold. 

I  have  said  so  much  heretofore  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  increasing 
our  trade  in  this  country,  by  bringing  a  greater  variety  of  our  goods, 
that  1  touch  the  subject  at  present  with  fear  of  being  annoying.  I  still 
continue  to  receive  lettei's  of  inquiry  from  our  manufacturers  relative 
to  the  prospect  for  placing  their  specialties,  and  many  circulars  de- 
scribing their  goods,  but  generally  without  any  price  lists — whi(!h  neglect 
of  itself  renders  their  circulars  and  letters  futile.  In  this  is  exhibited 
a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  situation — of  the  fact  that  we  are  some 
10,000  miles  from  the  States,  without  banking  facilities,  and  communi- 
cations irregular;  that  it  takes  five  or  six  months,  and  frequently 
longer  time,  to  write  and  get  a  .rei)ly ;  and  yet  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  send  us  their  letters  and  circulars  icithout  price  lists,  solicit- 
ing orders,  with  the  very  interesting  information  that  they  will  accom- 
modate so  far  as  to  receive  payment  upon  shii)ment  of  the  goods, 
upon  the  bills  of  lading.  Some,  however,  demand  the  money  with  the 
order.    Now,  if  persons  here  should  desire  to  order  any  of  the  articles 
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«o  advertised,  how  are  they  going  to  do  it  f  Even  should  they  be  will- 
ing to  trust  the  distant  seller  to  not  swindle  them,  either  by  sending 
spurious  goods,  overcharging,  or  not  sending  the  goods  at  all,  but  keep- 
ing the  money,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  party  here  from  whom 
they  can  purchase  a  draft  on  the  "  States"  for  the  sum  needed,  how  are 
they  to  know  what  sum  is  required  !  I  frequently  have  application 
for  some  neio  thing — perhaps  a  new  invention — which  is  found  adver- 
'4ised  in  the  journals  or  by  circular  sent  to  me,  but  no  one  here  knows 
anything  about  the  cost  of  tlie  article,  whether  the  price  may  be  $50  or 
$500.  Ilow  are  they  to  decide  whether  to  order  or  not,  and  how 
much  money  to  remit  ?  Evidently  there  is  but  one  way,  a  way  that  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  will  follow ;  the  nine  will  prefer  to  dispense  with 
the  article  and  let  the  matter  drop.  It  is  to  write  for  a  price  list^  or  at 
least  for  the  price  of  that  article ;  and  it  will  take,  as  I  have  said,  five 
to  six  months  or  more  to  get  it,  then  probably  nine  months  more  to 
send  and  get  the  article,  even  if  a  vessel  can  be  found  that  will  take  it 
{which  is  always  doubtfiil).  Now,  it  must  be  a  very  unprogressive  per- 
son who  would  not,  during  that  long  time,  get  entirely  out  of  conceit 
for  the  article,  and  his  circumstances  so  changed  that  he  would  no 
longer  think  he  needed  it.  These  circumstances  point  directly  to  the 
need  of  better  facilities  of  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  this  part  of  the  world — to  the  need  of  a  line  of  steamers  (which 
subject  I  shall  speak  of  further  on),  and  also  to  the  need  of  an  Ameri- 
can commission  house  here  in  general  merchandise  and  specialties. 

It  seems  that  the  impression  has  obtained  among  the  exporters  in  the 
^'States"  that  the  brown  cottons  (called  domestics  in  the  States)  and  re- 
fined petroleum  are  the  only  United  States  productions  that  can  find 
sale  in  this  market;  and  1  believe  I  know  how  this  erroneous  impres- 
sion has  been  conveyed.  Three  firms  only  in  the  United  States  are  en- 
gaged in  the  Madagascar  trade  (they  also  trade  at  other  points  in  this 
ocean),  and  notwithstanding  that  they  restrict  the  trade  to  the  com- 
» modities  before  mentioned,  probably  because  they  have  been  long  time 
engaged  in  that  line,  and  still  find  in  it  all  their  vessels  can  do,  and  oc- 
cupation for  all  the  capital  they  wish  to  employ  in  trade,  yet  they  seem 
to  have  extreme  fear  of  competition  from  other  parties  in  the  States ; 
fear  that  the  establishment  of  other  American  houses  or  agencies  here, 
even  though  such  new  houses  would  not  deal  in  their  line  of  United 
States  goods,  yet  would  compete  in  the  purchase  of  Madagascar  pro- 
ductions for  ex})ortation  to  the  States.  The  supply  of  native  produc- 
tions being  still  limited  and  below  the  demand  for  exportation,  compe- 
tition in  theirpurchase  is  shaip.  This  is  i>robably  thecause  of  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  our  shippers  to  maintain  secrecy  in  regard  to  this  trade 
and  relative  to  affairs  in  general  in  this  country.  They  clear  their  ves- 
sels for  Zanzibar  ''  and  a  marketj^  when  the  same  are  coming  direct  to 
Madagascar  and  sometimes  do  not  go  to  the  latter  place  at  all.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  no  persons  looking  for  a  field  in  which  to  establish 
an  American  mercantile  house  would  get  any  encouragement  from  them. 
I  received  a  letter  some  time  ago  from  a  party  in  the  States  making  in- 
quiry relative  to  placing  certain  specialities  here.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  as  explanation  and  apology  for  asking  the  desired  in- 
formation : 

It's  uouse  to  a«k  H.  (one  of  our  inercliantH  in  the  Miidagascar  trade)  anything  about 
Madagascar;  he  just  shakes  in  his  boots  when  an  outsider  mentions  the  name  to  him; 
and  what  astonishes  you  at  thi*^  tremor  is,  that  when  you  have  forced  him  to  talk, 
jou  find  he  does  not  know  there  is  such  a  place  in  the  world. 

Sometimes  the  masters  of  their  vessels  bring  a  few  articles  of  general 
merchandise  or  specialities  on  their  own  account,  being  privileged  per- 
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haps  for  loug  and  faithful  service,  and  although  such  goods  have  not 
been  selected  for  this,  market,  nor  such  as  would  find  the  most  ready 
sale  here,  yet  they  have  been  taken  at  prices  ranging  from  100  to  hOO 
per  cent,  above  retail  prices  in  the  States ;  and  usually  all  the  master 
has  to  sell  is  taken.  One  captain  sold  here,  during  the  few  days  he  waa 
in  port,  in  July  last,  between  $800  and  $900  worth  of  such  United  States 
goods.  Another,  in  last  month  (August),  brought  between  $200  and 
$300  worth,  an  order  previously  given,  and  now  another  is  on  the  way 
out,  having  on  board,  we  suppose,  a  small  quantity  of  such  goods  also 
previously  ordered  through  the  captain.  These  are  small  matters,  it  is 
true,  but  they  show  that  other  United  States  productions  than  "  domes- 
tics" can  be  sold  here  at  good  profit.  If  we  were  certain  of  being  able  to 
get  goods  shipped  direct  from  the  States  at  all  times,  and  had  facilities  for 
remitting,  I  could  induce  orders  for  every  mail.  And  even  this  would 
be  a  small  trade  compared  with  what  might  be  done  by  an  established 
American  house,  with  stated  communications,  and  enterprising  agents 
to  press  the  trade.  As  it  is,  no  more  United  States  general  merchan- 
dise is  sold  here,  than  above,  for  this  only  reason :  We  can't  get  them* 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  and  French  importers  are  making  re- 
newed efibrts  to  maintain  their  standing,  and  to  increase  tluir  trade  by 
enlarging  its  scope,  and  widening  the  field  of  their  0])era(ions  by  new 
facilities  of  coasting  by  means  of  steamers.  One  house  has  just  received 
one  new  steamer  of  150  tons  register,  to  run  up  and  down  the  coast  from 
this  port,  and  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  I  am  told  they  ex |>ect  another 
like  it  for  the  same  trade.  Another  party  has  just  received  a  still 
smaller  steamer  from  France  (about  30  tons),  which  came  out  in  sec- 
tions, and  is  now  being  put  together,  which  is  also  intended  for  coasting. 
We  have  here  one  French  house  which  has,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
small  sailing  coasters,  two  steamers  (one  of  430  tons  register  and  the 
other  about  600  tons  register)  in  this  trade,  which  have  been  em]>loyed 
most  of  the  time,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  in  transporting  live  cattle 
from  the  West  Coast  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  This  house  also  re- 
ceives nearly  all  its  goods  from  France  by  steamers,  either  belonging^ 
to  or  chartered  by  the  house. 

In  addition  to  these  we  now  have  a  monthly  line  of  French  mail 
steamers  plying  between  Bourbon  and  Mayotte,  touching  At  Tamatave^ 
St.  Mary,  and  Nosi-b6.  This  line  is  subsidized  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  the  first  steamer  called  here  on  her  first  trip  on  the  24th 
ultimo.  She  is  of  362  tons  register.  So  we  now  hoi)e  U)  have  regular 
communications  with  the  world  without  interruption  by  fear  of  the  hur- 
ricane season,  a  facility  which  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  Mada- 
gascar trade. 

The  steam  coasters  will  also  be  a  valuable  help  in  extending  the  field; 
they  were  much  needed.  There  is  not  a  harbor  on  the  coast  south  of 
this  port ;  consequently  vessels  visiting  the  various  points  of  tra<le  are 
obliged  toanthor  in  open  roadsteads,  exposed  to  the  winds  and  currents^ 
which  are  frequently  strong.  Sailing  vessels  are  compelle*!  to  stand  ott" 
an<l  wait  favorable  weather  for  approaching  the  point  of  destination^ 
and  frequently  are  compelled,  by  change  of  weather  or  ap])earahce  of 
it,  to  suddeidy  leave  thoir  anchiu-age  and  seek  safety  in  flight  to  the 
open  sea,  which  in  many  cases  they  are  not  able  to  do  by  reason  of  con- 
trary winds  and  currents,  and  find  themselves  driven  upon  the  reefs, 
with  generally  total  loss  of  vessel  and  cargo.  These  dangers  cause  the 
underwriters  to  refnse  to  insure  foreign  vessels  visiting  thnse  points; 
and  even  the  local  vessels  whose  masters  are  accustomed  to  the  coast 
can  obtain  insurance  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year.    To  the  north, 
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altbongh  there  are  two  are  three  tolerably  safe  harbors  for  medium- 
sized  vessels,  yet  at  other  points  the  situation  is  the  same  as  at  the 
south.  So  Tamatave  must  always  be  the  port  of  this  coast  for  foreign 
vessels.  This  condition  of  the  coast  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to 
trade,  which  steam  coasters  will  remedy  to  some  extent,  as  they  will  be 
more  independent  of  the  winds  and  cnrren^,  and  consequently  more 
regular  in  their  trips. 

It  seems  vain  to  speak  of  the  need  of  a  line  of  United  States  merchant 
steamers  to  pi}'  between  the  States  and  these  parts,  so  long  as  our  mer- 
chants and  our  €•  ngress  remain  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing such  lines  to  more  important  quart-ers;  but  the  fact  is,  that  such 
flBkcility  would  develop  a  wonderful  increase  to  our  trade,  not  only  in 
Madagascar,  but  at  Zanzibar,  and  all  the  East  African  coast.  Coaling 
stations  could  be  located  at  Saint  Helena,  Cape  Town,  Tamatave,  and 
Mojanga.  This  rout«  would  avoid  the  expense  of  tolls  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
I  really  believe  that  even  for  our  present  trade — to  say  nothing  about 
increasing  it — it  could  be  done  with  two  1,200  ton  steamers^  afl  cheap 
if  not  cheaper  than  now  done  with  fleets  of  some  eight  or  t«n  barks,  and 
perhaps  with  less  capital.  This  might  be  done  if  our  shippers  engaged 
in  this  trade  would  agree  to  unite  interests  in  so  far  as  transportation 
is  concerned. 

It  is  yet  too  early  in  the  season  to  report  definitely  the  value  of  this 
year's  crop  of  sugar  and  coflee ;  an  increase  upon  last  year's  crop  is^ 
however,  i)romised. 

1  have  not  yet  received  the  statistics  of  our  trade  on  the  west  coast, 
but  incidental  reports  inform  me  that  it  is  still  increasing.  One  United 
States  bark  left  this  port  two  weeks  ago,  taking  part  of  her  cargo  of 
United  States  goods,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  new  house  at 
some  point  on  that  coast. 

.     W.  W.  EOBIXSON, 

Consul. 

U^^ITED  States  Consulate, 

Tamutave^  September^  1881. 


TRADE  OF   MADAGASCAR  WITH  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Statement  $hotcing  the  imports  and  exports  hettceen  Tamatave^  Madagascar j  and  the  United 

States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  18dl. 


Importa. 


Exports. 


Articles. 


Amoant. 


Brown  cotton  sheetings  and  shirtings bales. 

General  merchandise,  snch  as  proTisions,  Hour, 
shooks  nails,  metallic  hair  bmshes,  shoes,  clocks, 
lamps,  Holman's  "liver  pads,"  &.C.,  &>c 


Drv  s^ted  hid^s number . 

India  rubber pounds . 

Coffee do... 

Sugar do  .. 


Value.      '   Amount.        Value. 


3, 666  $329, 876  28 


1,  M2  10 


331. 418  38 


46.  4f>2  I  $114.  982  62 

219. 693  I      98, 188  98 

36, 071  b,  644  33 


1,553 


76  94 
218,892  87 
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ZANZIBAR. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Batchelder  for  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Zanzibar,  June  30,  1881. 

The  only  products  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar  are  cloves,  peppers,  and 
cocoanuts.  The  clove  crop  the  last  season,  commencing  in  September 
and  ending  in  June,  can  only  be  given  from  what  my  own  knowledge  en- 
ables me  to  say,  as  no  statistics  whatever  are  kept  by  the  Sultan  or  any 
of  his  ofl^cers. 

From  actual  inspection  and  information  obtained  from  the  natives, 
I  estimate  the  last  season's  crop  at  1,400,000  pounds,  which  sold  at  an 
average  of  $9  per  36  pounds— $360,000.  This  crop  was  the  largest 
gathered  since  the  hurricane  in  1872,  and  each  year,  now  for  some  years, 
the  crop  will  continue  to  increase,  as  new  trees  are  continually  being 
planted  and  beginning  to  bear.  In  this  estimate  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood is  included  the  entire  quantity  of  cloves  exported  from  this  place, 
as  the  entire  product  of  the  island  of  Pemba  is  brought  to  this  market 
for  sale  and  export.  This  crop  is  much  larger,  and  was  estimated  the  last 
year  at  3,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $900,WO ;  so  that  the  entire  clove 
"Crop  of  this  island  and  Pemba  reached  the  large  quantity  of  4,900,000 
pounds  and  brought  the  good  sum  of  $1,260,000.  Of  this  quantity  there 
was  exported  to  the  United  States  1,206,120  pounds,  valued  at  $344,541. 

Peppers. — This  article,  owing  to  the  great  advance  in  price  abroad, 
fully  equaling  100  per  cent.,  has  received  a  great  deal  more  attention 
than  formerly,  and  in  consequence  a  large  crop  has  been  grown,  which 
I  estimate  at  315,000  pounds,  valued  at  $36,000  j  37,000  pounds  were  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  valued  at  $3,251. 

The  cocoa-nut  growth  of  the  island  is  not  of  much  importance,  and 
no  statement  can  be  given  of  the  amount  or  value.  None  is  exported 
to  America,  but  most  all  goes  to  France,  and  are  used  in  making  soap 
scents. 

The  island  has  no  manufactories  or  mines,  and  its  people  engage  in 
fishing  only  enough  to  supply  their  own  requirements.  The  forests  are 
small,  and  are  only  cut  for  firewood. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  some  statistics  of  the  exports  to  all 
<;ountries,  but  have  been  unsuccessful,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  being 
^iven  to  the  public.  The  revenue  of  the  island  from  the  customs, 
which  are  farmed  out  to  private  parties,  I  estimate  at  8500,000,  which 
is  correct,  and  from  an  extra  tax  on  all  cloves  and  rubber  the  Sultan 
obtains  an  extra  sum  of  about  8400,000.  This,  with  a  moderate  sum 
derived  from  his  own  clove  plantations^  gives  him  an  average  income 
yearly  of  probably  $1,200,000.  No  statistics  being  given  to  consuls  or 
any  one  of  the  imports,  I  am  only  able  to  form  a  statement  of  them 
from  the  United  States. 

England  leads  the  world  in  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  this 
country  by  a  very  large  amount,  as  her  facilities  by  direct  steam  com- 
munication give  her  every  advantage. 

All  kinds  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  are  brought  here  and  have 
an  immense  sale. 
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Mannfactiired  iron  and  iron  bars^  wire^  nails^  &c.j  powder,  canned 
goods,  and  many  other  articles  which  are  required  by  the  island,  are  all 
imported  from  England. 

Many  goods  of  American  manufacture  come  here  from  England,  as 
purchasers  cannot  obtain  them  direct. 

LBOIfAED  A.  BAOHELDER, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Zanzibary  June  30, 1881. 
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Ho,2.—Slaii^neni  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Zanzibar  and  the  United  States 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Importa. 


Exports. 


Aoierican  brown  cottons bales.. 

American  bleached  cottons canes.. 

Kerosene  oil do. . . . 

Yellow  sotip boxes.. 

Chairs bundles  ■ . 

Lamps cases.. 

Bosin bbls . . 

Biscuit cases.. 

Flour  bbls.. 

Planks   number. 

Brass  pad  locks case . . 

Larj^e  ivorj tusks . . 

Cloves bales 

Hides number.. 

Gum  copal cases.. 

Billiard  ivory tusks.. 

Bubber pkgs . . 

Goatskins  bales.. 

Ebony ....loss.. 

Small  ivory tusks.. 

Clovesteros   bales.. 

Red  peppers do  .. 

Alo«« keKS.. 

Coir  yam bales . . 

Shells   pkgs  . 


Amount. 


5,500 

28 

54,377 

18.986 

206 

38 

500 

45 

155 

400 

1 


Value.    '  Amount. '  Value. 


$338,682 

2,842 

74,683 

11.365 

1,540 

1,197 

810 

630 

775 

326 

130 


432,980 


2,217 

9,258 

75,246 

841 

1,486 

600 

823 

§,806 

560 

981 

5tf7 

46 

353 

62 


$362,089 

344,541 

130, 931 

123,484 

53,388 

52, 273 

15, 576 

12,370 

9,700 

7,380 

6,755 

1,307 

3,261 

442 


1,128,487 


JXIAURITIIJS. 


Annual  report  by  Consul  Prentiss. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Port  Louis^  July  10, 1881. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  trade  and  shipping  statistics  of  this 
port  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1879.  As  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  made  full  returns  from  this  consulate  for  some  years,  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  this  report  as  complete  as  possible.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  information  from  other 
than  government  sources;  and  as  the  annual  blue  book  is  not  pub- 
lished until  late  in  the  following  year,  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare 
returns  for  1880.  Still,  I  venture  to  hope  that  those  I  now  send  will  not 
be  devoid  of  interest. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  I  have  returned  weights,  quanti- 
ties, and  values  as  they  stand  in  Mauritius.  The  government  of  this 
colony  adopted  the  French  standard  for  their  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  East  Indian  rupee  as  the  basis  of  their  currency.  To  convert 
each  item  of  import  and  export  into  United  States  weights  and  measures 
and  currency  is  a  task  obviously  beyond  my  powers  to  undertake,  and 
I  have  not  felt  myself  justified,  without  authority,  in  incurring  the  ex- 
pense necessary  to  obtain  assistance  in  working  out  such  a  vast  number 
of  arithmetical  calculations.  The  kilogram  is  slightly  over  2  pounds, 
English,  50  kilograms  being  equal  to  108  pounds ;  the  meter  is  39  inches ; 
a  gallon  contains  4^  liters ;  and  the  value  of  a  rupee  may,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  be  taken  to  represent  41  cents. 
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EXPORTS. 

With  the  exception  of  sugar,  rum,  vanilla,  aloe  fiber,  and  a  little  cof- 
fee, nearly  every  article  exported  from  this  colony  is  the  prodnct  of  some 
other  country.  So  that,  for  so  small  a  p  ace,  considerably  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  Mauritius  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of 
trade.  In  this,  however,  the  United  States  do  not  largely  participate. 
In  1879  we  bought  sugar  to  the  value  of  170,000  rupees,  whilst  Mau- 
ritius took  from  us  only  20,948  rupees  worth  of  merchandise,  of  which 
18,043  rupees  was  for  petroleum  oil.  Upon  this  point  Ishall  have  more 
to  say  hereafter.  The  total  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  32,302,58(> 
rupees,  inclusive  of  1,740,554  rupees  in  specie.  They  were  di.Ntribute^d 
as  follows : 

fiopees. 

United  Kingdom 3,3t)7,140 

British  Possessious 25, 632,  OdO 

Foreign  conntries 3, 362, 866 

IMPORTS. 

Mauritius  may  be  said  to  produce  nothing  for  itself  except  the  sugar 
and  rum  consumed  by  its  inhabitants.  Every  article  of  food  has  to  be 
imported,  except  fresh  fruit  and  some  vegetables.  Persia,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, the  (  ape  colonies,  and  South  America  supply  the  people  with 
breadstuff's ;  Madagascar  has  the  monopoly  of  beef;  whilst  India  and 
Madagascar  share  between  them  the  4,404,964  rupees  annually  paid  for 
rice — the  consumption  of  which  is  upwards  of  2,000  bags  a  day.  The 
total  declared  imports  for  the  year  amounted  to  23,498,118  rupees,  in- 
clusive of  3,202,771  rupees  in  specie;  and  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Rupees. 

United  Kingdom  .. ! 3.784,378 

British  Possessions 12, 464, 150 

Foreign  countries 7,249,590 

Comparing  the  imports  with  the  exports,  there  is  an  apparent  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  colony  amounting  to  8,864,468  rupees.  But  that 
balance  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  government  statistician 
has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  fact.  He  says  that  the  total  value 
of  imports  for  the  ten  years  ended  1878  is  set  down  at  iG21,000,000  ster- 
ling, and  the  total  exports  at  £32,000,000 — showing  an  apparent  trade- 
balance  in  favor  of  Mauritius  of  £11,000,000  for  ten  years.  I  find  on 
examination  that  there  is  much  truth  in  his  assertion.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1877,  the  currency  of  the  island  was  changed  from  the  British 
to  the  Indian  standard — the  base  of  the  former  being  gold ;  that  of  the 
latter  being  silver.  Up  to  the  above-mentioned  date  the  Indian  rupee, 
value  Is.  Sd.j  had  been  accepted  and  circulated  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
English  florin,  value  2«.  On  the  1st  of  Junnary,  1877,  the  change  was 
made,  the  effect  of  which  was  the  withdrawal  of  every  British  coin  from 
circulation,  leaving  nothing  except  silver  Indian  rupees  in  their  place. 
This  will  account  for  what  follows.  Taking  the  seven  years  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1876,  the  total  imports  during  that  period  are  set  down  at 
£15,271,137,  and  the  total  exports  at  £20,012,860.  These  figures  show 
a  trade  balance  of  £4,751,723  in  favor  of  the  colony ;  or  something  like 
£678,817  year.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  the  conversion  of  the  two- 
shilling  piece  into  the  rupee  was  carried  into  effect;  and  now  mark  the 
result.  During  the  next  three  years  (1877-'79),  total  imports  are  stated 
at  £6,938,606,  and  the  total  exports  at  £1 1 ,114,023 — leaving  a  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  colony  of  £4,176,317— or  £1,392,105  a  year. 
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It  will  be  tbu8  seen  that  whereas  the  average  balance  in  favor  of  the 
colony  during  the  seven  years  preceding  1877  was  £678,817  a  year,  the 
exports  during  the  following  three  years  appear  to  have  made  a  sadden 
bound,  amounting  to  £613,288  a  year,  or,  in  other  words,  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  colony  was  nearly  double.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  not  difficult.  When  the  currency  was  based  upon  the  English  stand- 
anl,  the  rates  of  exchange  for  drafts  on  Europe  did  not  exceed  2J  per 
cent,  premium ;  but  when  the  rupee  became  the  basis  of  the  currency 
the  exchange  rose  to  20  and  sometimes  as  high  as  27  per  cent.,  against 
the  colony. 

When  goo4ls  are  entered  for  payment  of  duty  at  the  custom-house  the 
values  are  declared  as  per  invoice.  Thus,  say  a  merchant  buys  £100 
worth  of  goods  in  London,  or  2,500  francs  in  Paris,  he  would  in  both 
cases  enter  the  value  at  Mauritius  as  1,000  rupees ;  that  is,  10  rupees 
are  taken  to  represent  20  shillings  or  25  francs.  But  if  he  has  to  pay 
the  banks  1,200  rupees  for  his  £100  and  2,500  francs,  it  is  clear  that  the 
abnormal  rates  of  exchange,  which  sometimes  go  up  as  high  as  27  per 
cent.,  should  be  added  to  the  declared  value  of  imports  if  strict  accuracy 
is  to  be  obtained. 

But  there  is  also  another  poiot  to  which  attention  should  be  directed. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  declare  all  kinds  of 
Indian  grain,  such  as  rice,  dhoU  and  gram,  at  10  shillings,  or  5  rupees, 
l)er  bag.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  average  is  much  higher; 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  if  the  actual  cost  in  India  were  declared,  the 
value  of  the  imi>orts  would  be  raised  to  the  extent  of  3,000,000  rupees. 
Therefore,  if  to  that  sum  be  added  the  exchange  on  bills  for  remittance 
to  Europe  and  other  gold-using  countries,  I  estimate  that  the  diiierence 
l>etween  the  declared  values  of  imports  and  the  declared  values  of  ex- 
ports would  be  lessened  by  one-half.  The  government,  I  believe,  have 
now  the  matter  under  consideration,  with  the  view  to  enable  the  respon- 
sible officers  to  put  forward  more  reliable  figures.    It  is  to  be  observed 

that  the  fault  has  not  been  intentional ;  it  was  simply  an  oversight. 

f 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  total  receiptsduringthe  year  undernoticeamounted  to  7,637,295.50 
rupees,  and  the  total  expenditures  reached  7,461,998.61  rupees. 

SHIPPINO. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  was  610,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  258,209  and  10,257  men.  Of  these  vessels  537  brought  car- 
goes, and  73  arrived  in  ballast.  The  nationality  of  these  ships  was  as 
follows :  354  British,  175  French,  40  North  German,  16  Italian,  9  Dan- 
ish,  7  American^  4  Dutch,  2  Swedish,  1  Austrian,  1  Belgian,  1  Spanish. 
Form  No.  O  will  show  the  ports  from  whence  they  sailed. 

The  number  of  vessels  cleared  outwards  during  the  same  period  was 
627 ;  gross  tonnage,  270,171 ;  number  of  men,  10,697.  Of  these,  503 
took  away  cargoes,  and  124  sailed  in  ballast.  Their  nationality  was  366 
British,  175  French,  42  North  German,  20  Italian,  8  Danish,'  4  Ameri- 
can, 4  Dutch,  4  Swedish,  1  Austrian,  1  Belgian,  1  Norwegian,  and  1 
Spanish. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  13  vessels,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  are 
the  Messageries  Maritimes  (French)  mail  steamers,  and  7  vessels,  in- 
wards and  outwards,  are  the  Donald  Currie  (British)  mail  steamers, 
running  between  England  and  Mauritius  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    This 
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line  was  run  for  eighteen  months,  at  a  loss  of  aboat  $5,000  a  month } 
and,  as  the  local  government  declined  to  pay  the  subsidy  asked  for 
(£7,600  a  year),  the  steamers  have  been  withtbrawn.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  of  this  large  number  of  ships,  610  inwards  and  627  outwards, 
only  two  arrived  at  Mauritius  from,  and  seven  left  for,  the  United  States  j 
of  the  latter,  two  left  in  baUast.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that — 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

is  almost  nil.  The  question  is,  Can  it  be  increased!  The  United  States 
ought  to  produce  many  things  suitable  for  a  community  that  spends 
(12,000,000  a  year  in  British  and  foreign  markets.  Although  I  should 
hesitate  to  make  recommendations  which  might  influence  shippers,  it 
may  be  as  well  if  1  state  a  few  facts  which  have  come  under  my  notice, 
leaving  merchants  and  others  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  In  the 
first  place,  timber  for  building  purposes  is  dear,  and  is  likely  to  rise  in 
price.  The  dwelling-houses,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  are  built  of 
wood,  whilst  wood  or  charcoal  is  the  only  fuel  used  for  cooking  purposes 
for  some  375,000  persons.  Deforestation  has  been  carried  on  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  both  the  conditious  of  the  climate  and  the  fertilitv  of  the 
soil  have  undergone  great  changes  during  quite  recent  years.  Even 
as  I  write  a  law  is  being  passed  that  will  virtually  stop  wood-cutting 
for  some  years  to  come.  In  addition  to  this,  the  government  is  about 
to  purchase  large  areas  for  conservancy  purposes,  and  to  replant  mount- 
ain reserves  which  have  been  denuded  of  trees.  Besides  house-buUd- 
ing  purposes  and  fuel,  timber  is  required  by  the  various  docks  for  re- 
pairing ships  and  replacing  masts  and  spars;  and  a  considerable  in- 
crease may  be  expected  to  take  plac«  in  the  importation  of  timber.  At 
present,  the  principal  imports  consist  of  teak,  Singapore  planks  and  logs 
(pune)  and  pine,  both  red  and  white.  Only  hard  woods  are  adapted  to 
liouse-building,  owing  to  the  destructive  tendencies  of  the  white  ant, 
which  aboumls  in  the  island.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  shipments 
oflAmerican  timber  would  pay,  especially  if  the  proper  sorts  were  sent. 
Heavy  hanl  woods  might  be  used  as  ballast ;  and  assorted  cargo  could 
be  easily  found  to  complete  the  shipment.  Lard,  butter,  cheese,  salt 
beef,  preserved  meats,  &c.,  are  largely  consumed  here,  and  would  cer- 
tainly sell  if  not  thrown  upon  the  market  in  excessive  quantities.  Ice 
is  used  in  the  colony,  though  not,  I  believe,  in  such  quantities  as  to  make 
its  manufacture  a  lucrative  investment ;  and  there  is  some  talk  of  clos- 
ing the  factory.  If  a  suitable  building  could  be  constructed  at  a  mod- 
erate outlay  for  storing  American  ice,  and  if  it  could  be  retailed  at  four 
cents  per  pound,  a  quantity  might  be  packed  with  lard,  butter,  &c. ; 
which  would  effect  the  twofold  object  of  keeping  those  articles  cool  dur- 
ing the  passage,  and*  of  forming  an  additional  item  of  commerce. 

With  respect  to  general  merchandise,  I  should  not  like  to  commit 
myself  to  a  decided  expression  of  opinion.  Consignments  sent  as  mere 
ventures  might  or  might  not  pay.  The  safest  way,  I  believe,  and  one 
which  I  think  would  pay,  would  be  for  some  one  to  open  a  general  whole- 
gale  and  retail  warehouse,  and  keep  it  well  stocked.  I  think  a  thing  of 
that  kind  would  pay  if  properly  conducted.  Petroleum  and  lamps,  with 
their  fittings,  well-made  chairs,  ironmongery,  and  drugs  would  meet  a 
ready  sale.  The  agriculture  of  the  island  must  absorb  a  vast  number 
of"pioches" — an  implement  half  adze,  half  hoe — whilst  coach  ironmon- 
gery and  harness  is  in  greati  demand  for  so  small  a  community.  In  fact, 
I  have  never  been  in  so  small  a  place  where  so  many  carriages  are  used. 
The  annual  importation  of  horses  may  be  set  down  at  between  800  and 
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900,  every  one  of  which  is  for  carriage  use,  except  a  very  few  tor  mounteA 
police,  besides  which,  many  planters  use  mules  for  carriages.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  general  class  of  goods  suitable  for  this  market,  that  knowl- 
edge  would  probably  have  to  be  gained  by  experience. 

AGRICULTURE 

is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  growth  of  sugar.  Mauritius  sugar 
is  undeniably  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world.  No  expense  is  spared  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  most  improved  machinery,  and  the  government 
botanist  has  quite  recently  returned  from  a  three  years'  tour  in  searcb 
of  the  finest  and  newest  specimens  of  canes. 

The  sugar  industry  is  carried  on  at  high  pressure.  There  are  16(^ 
estates,  the  finest  of  which  are  from  1,000  to  1,500  acres  in  extent^ 
and  employ  from  700  to  900  bands,  and  in  average  seasons  psoduce 
from  four  to  five  million  pounds  of  sugar,  French  weight.  Owin^ 
to  the  stony  nature  of  the  soil,  plows  cannot  be  used.  Everything  iiii 
the  way  of  culture  is  done  by  hand,  not  because  the  people  are  be- 
hind the  age,  but  for  the  reason  just  mentioned.  Mules  and  oxei^ 
are  used  to  cart  manure  to  the  cane-fields,  and  canes  from  the  fields^ 
to  the  sugar-mills.  They  afterwards  draw  the  manufactured  article^ 
as  quickly  as  it  is  made,  to  the  railway,  or  direct  to  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. There  is  probably  not  one  planter  .who  does  not  work  under 
advances  from  one  of  the  banks,  credit  companies,  or  mercantile  firms^. 
The  capital  required  to  work  these  large  estates  is  enormous;  and,, 
hence,  as  the  sugar  is  made  it  is  sent  to  the  docks  to  be  stored  until 
sold.  There  are  several  fine  vauilleries,  and  the  pods  grown  are  of 
good  quality.  Aloe  fiber  is  also  produced,  out  of  which  good  rope  is^ 
made.  This  industry  might,  and  probably  will,  become  of  considerable? . 
imxK>rtance  in  the  island. 

At  the  present  time  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation.   With  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  Savanne  district,  a 
broad  belt  around  the  seaboard,  once  under  sugar  crops,  has  become 
sterile  and  is  abandoned  to  whatever  will  grow  thereon.    In  these  dis^- 
tricts  the  aloe  luxuriates;  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  thrivea-. 
better  in  a  wild  state,  upon  these  lands,  than  when  grown  upon  culti- 
vated grounds.    Up  to  this  time  the  difficulty  has  been  the  want  of 
suitable  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  fiber.    The  pulpy, 
leaf  of  the  plant  is  more  than  three-fourths  juice  and  refuse.    There  is, . 
therefore,  against  the  development  of  this  industry  defective  machinery" 
and  an  immense  waste  of  power.    To  remedy  these  defects  the  govern- 
ment some  time  since  offered  $2,500  as  a  bonus  to  any  manufacturer 
who  should  produce  the  best  machine  for  dressing  aloe  fiber.    But  the- 
amount  appears  to  have  been  too  small  to'  tempt  inventors.    What 
seems  to  be  required  is  a  light  traction  engine  capable  of  getting  fromi 
place  to  place  where  the  leaves  may  be  crushed  at  given  points,  so> 
that  the  transport  of  a  mass  of  useless  matter  may  be  avoided.    A 
proposition  has  just  been  made,  however,  by  a  London  engineer  to  sup> 
ply  a  semi-portable  engine  and  machinery,  such  as  he  manufactures  fox- 
the  preparation  of  the  Sisal  hemp,  grown  in  large  quantities  in  MexicoL 
The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  what  has  been  so  long  wanting  has  been  at  last  discovei  ed. 

Coffee  of  fair  quality  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  Mauritius,  but 
the  industry  has  not  yet  taken  firm  root  in  the  soil.  Probably  the  peri- 
odical cyclones  which  pass  over  the  islands  are  as  great  a  drawback  to. 
the  development  of  this  industry  as  anything  else. 
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Ruin  is  very  extensively  distilled  from  molasses  of  low  quality ;  so  low, 
In  fact,  that  tons  of  it  are  spread  upon  the  ground  for  manure.  The  rum 
is,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  that  produced  at  Bourbon,  and  of  course, 
far  behind  the  products  of  Jamaica  and  Demerara.  One  reason  of  its 
inferior  quality  may  perhaps  arise  oul  of  the  circumstance  that  it  is  put 
in  the  market  and  consumed  here  as  soon  as  it  is  distilled. 

LABOR  AND  WAOES. 

Labor  is  plentiful  and  wages  reasonable.  Coolies  have  for  years  past 
been  imported  from  India,  under  contracts  of  service  for  Ave  years,  the 
engagements  being  entered  into  before  an  agent  of  this  government  resi- 
dent at  the  port  of  departure.  Planters  requiring  fresh  hands  have 
been  accustomed  to  indent  upon  the  government  for  the  number  desired ; 
and  when  these  indents  are  sufficient  to  fill  the  'tween  decks  of  a  ship 
they  are  forwarded  to  Mauritius.  On  arrival  here  thjey  are  taken  charge 
of  by  the  immigration  department,  and  distributed  amongst  the  planters 
who  have  indented  for  them.  The  duration  of  contract  is  five  years, 
upon  a  fixed  scale  of  wages  and  rations.  Upon  most  well-managed 
estates  these  people  have  many  privileges  not  included  in  their  Con- 
tracts. They  are  allowed  to  keep  cows,  goats,  pigs,  fowls,  &c.,  by  the 
rearing  and  sale  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  considerable  addi- 
tions to  their  earnings.  It  is  optional  with  the  women  whether  they 
work  or  not.  They  are  under  no  contract,  but  sometimes  during  the 
season  they  go  out  to  cut  canes  at  day  wages.  Vernacular  schools  were 
established  a  few  years  since  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  estate 
laborers,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  they  have  not  been  successftil, 
and  are  to  be  gradually  discontinued,  and  the  children  are  to  be  gath- 
ered into  the  ordinary  government  schools,  the  education  imparted  in 
which  is  of  a  high  standard.  If  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  en- 
gagement immigrants  desire  to  return  to  India,  free  passages  are  pro- 
-^ided  for  themselves  and  families  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Most  of 
them  take  home  what  for  them  are  considerable  sums  of  money ;  enough, 
in  fact,  to  make  them  persons  of  some  importance  in  their  native  vil- 
lages. 

Emigration  to  Mauritius  is  thus  rendered  somewhat  popular  in  cases 
wherein  caste  prejudices  do  not  prevent  from  crossing  the  sea  Hindus 
of  certain  sects.  But,  although  many  Indians  return  to  their  native 
country,  by  far  too  great  a  number  remain  in  Mauritius.  Itis  generally 
admitted  that  the  island  is  overcrowded,  and  that  there  are  on  the  spot 
sufficient  hands  to  do  the  work  of  the  country ;  and  well-informed  i)er- 
sons  consider  that  immigration  should  be  suspended.  Tlie  habits  of 
these  people  are  at  the  best  far  from  cleanly,  and  fever  and  disease 
VhAve  been  increased,  if  nctt  engendered,  by  their  presence.  Every  sugar 
mill  is  built  as  near  a  stream  as  possible,  and  from  some  strange  over- 
sight the  laborers'  camps — sometimes  containing  1,000  persons — are 
constructed  upon  the  banks  of  such  stream,    "^^herest  need  not  be  told. 

if,  tlierefore,  we  take  into  consideration  that  Mauritius  is  rapidly  be- 
«voming  an  Asiatic  settlement,  we  need  not  feel  greatly  surprised  if  the 
rgeneral  health  of  the  place  should  assimilate  to  that  of  Asiatic  countries 
:generally.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  357,339  at  the  end  of  1879, 
243,386  were  Asiatics — Arabs,  Hindus,  and  Chinese.  As  the  remaining 
113,953  covers  persons  of  African  descent,  of  all  degrees,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  white  population  is  by  no  means  numerous.  As  every  negro 
was  either  introduced  into  the  island,  or  born  in  it,  a  slave  in  times  past, 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  richest  families  in  the  country  belong  to  what 
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i8  termed  the  colored  population  goes  far  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
devoid  of  energy  and  perseverance  not  so  long  since.  It  is,  however,  an 
undoubted  fact  that,  in  commerce  at  le«ast,  they  are  being  outstripj)e(i 
in  the  race  by  the  Asiatics.  The  entire  grain  trade  between  the  East 
and  Mauritius  is  in  the  hands  of  Arab  and  Hindu  merchants,  who  also 
ship  the  sugar  that  goes  to  India.  The  grain  imports  in  1879  may  be 
roughly  stated  at  5,780,075  rupees.  This  anioant  fell  to  their  share,  ex- 
elusive  of  other  articles  imported  by  them ;  whilst  in  return  they  sent 
sugar  amounting  in  value  to  9,907,817  rupees.  The  lower  class  retail 
so^-goods  trade  is  also  in  the  hands  of  Asiatics,  whilst  the  retail  gro- 
cery and  oilmen's  stores  business  is  almost  monopolized  by  Chinamen^ 
every  one  of  whom  holds  a  wine,  spirit,  beer,  and  tobacco  license.  The 
ordinary  Creole  of  African  descent  cannot  compete  with  the  Asiatic. 

BANKING  FACILITIES. 

There  are  two  banks  at  Port  Louis — one  a  colonial  institution,  the  other 
a  branch  of  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation.  Both  do  a  remarkably  good 
business.  A  third  banking  establishment  is  just  starting — a  branch  of 
the  Franco-Egyptian  Bank. 

.  LEGISLATION. 

The  principal  enactments  of  1879  were  ordinance  No.  3,  to  provide  to 
the  government  facilities  towards  the  economical  and  speedy  construe- 
tion  of  a  certain  railway  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius ;  ordinance  No.  4^ 
for  preventing  the  progress  of  contagious  diseases  among  cattle  and 
other  animals;  ordinance  No.  5,  to  remove  doubts  resulting  from  certain 
provisions  of  the  code  of  commerce,  at  present  applicable  to  anonymous 
companies ;  ordinance  No.  C,  to  authorize  the  raising  of  the  sum  of 
X105,000  upon  debentures  for  the  construction  of  a  certain  railway  im 
the  Island  of  Mauritius ;  ordinance  No.  7,  to  authorize  the  raising  of  a 
loan  of  £220,000,  on  the  credit  of  the  revenues  of  Mauritius, for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  the  debentures  issued  under  ordinance  No.  19  of  1862  ; 
ordinance  No.  10,  to  authorize  the  raising  of  £700,000,  on  the  credit  of 
the  revenues  of  Mauritius,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  and  consoli- 
dating the  public  loans  of  Mauritius  and  to  defray  the  expenses  incident 
to  such  conversion. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Of  these  there  are  twenty-seven,  exclusive  of  those  wholly  maintained 
at  government  expense.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  all  except  three  are 
connected  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Sixteen  out  of  the  twenty -three  ' 
are  chiefly  supported  bj-  grants  of  public  money.  The  remaining  seven 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  remaining  three  insti- 
tutions belong  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Two  of  these  receive  state 
aid,  and  the  third  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  Besides 
these  are  the  government  establishments,  the  chief  of  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  paid  poor  law  commissioner.  The  headquarters, 
are  the  Barkly  Asylum,  situated  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country.  Oa 
the  31st  of  December,  1879,  there  were  278  persons  in  the  asylum,  ex- 
elusive  of  some  500  paui)ers  who  had  passed  through  the  establishment 
during  the  year.  Connected  with  Barkly  Asylum  are  six  poor  law  hos- 
pitals, situated  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  The  number  of  patientj^ 
in  these  six  hospitals  on  December  31, 1879,  was  260,  exclusive  of  about 
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■6,000  persons  who  had  passed  through  during  the  year.  Again,  there 
:are  ten  poor  law  dispensaries  scattered  about  the  island  for  the  con- 
T^enience  of  out-door  paupers.  In  these  dispensaries  medicioes  were 
furnished  gratis  to  16,474  persons  during  the  year.  An  analysis  of 
these  patients  shows  that  13,533  belonged  to  what  is  here  called  the 
general  population,  i,  c,  whites  and  colored  people  of  African  descent, 
whilst  only  2,941  belonged  to  the  Asiatic  population.  These  figures  are 
:significant,  as  showing  the  disinclination  of  Indians  to  submit  to  regu- 
lar medical  treatment.  The  cost  of  the  government  charitable  institu- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  sums  given  to  those  under  private  management, 
was  279,609  rupees. 

In  connection  with  poor  law  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  fever,  for  the 
prevalence  of  which  Mauritius  has  of  late  years  obtained  an  unenviable 
jiotoriety.    In  considering  the  state  of 

PUBLIC  HEALTH, 

-we  have  to  remember  that,  from  having  been  one  of  the  most  salu- 
brious places  near  the  tropics,  Mauritius  has,  of  late  years,  become 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to 
^kccount  for  the  change  in  this  respect.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
<ieforestation  on  a  large  scale,  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of 
Asiatics,  the  discharge  into  streams  of  water  of  the  refuse  from  sugar 
iiouses  and  distilleries,  and  a  certainamountof  carelessness  on  the  part 
•^f  the  general  inhabitants,  may  be  accepted  as  the  cause  of  the  spread 
•«f  malarial  fever — the  germs  of  which  are  believed  to  have  been  im- 
jported  from  abroad.  For  more  than  a  year  past  a  committee,  appointed 
iy  the  government,  has  been  conducting  inquiries  with  the  view  to  as- 
<certain  the  real  cause  of  the  fever,  and  devise  if  possible  means  for  its 
4tbatement.  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  a  yet  unpublished  report, 
4rawn  up  and  sent  in  to  the  committee  by  an  eminent  medical  man. 
As  the  report  will  be  published  long  before  these  remarks  meet  the  eye 
of  the  public,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my  quoting  one  or  two  of 
the  results  of  the  doctor's  interesting  researches.  Although  the  mala- 
rial fever  only  began  to  assume  an  epidemic  form  towards  the  end  of 

1865,  the  health  of  the  colony  had  been  highly  unsatisfactory  during 
the  four  previous  years. 

THE   FIRST   WAVE   OF  THE   EPIDEMIC— 1865-'66. 

The  epidemic  commenced  about  the  end  or  middle  of  November,  1865, 
at  Petite  Riviere,  Albion,  and  Gros  Cailloux,  in  the  district  of  Blaek 
River,  became  more  prevalent  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 

1866,  and  subsided  somewhat  during  the  third  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  quarters.  In  November  and  December,  1866,  the  disease  started 
afresh,  gathered  force,  extended  the  range  of  its  ravages,  and  culmin- 
.-ated  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1867.    The  epidemic  of  1866,  starting  from 

Petite  Riviere,  a  country  and  thinly  populated  place,  extended  northwards 
un  succession  to  Grand  River,  Pailles,  Cassis,  Port  Louis,  Rochebois,  the 
village  of  Pami)lemousses,  the  arsenal,  and  southwards  as  far  as  the  vil- 
lage of  Bambous.  In  this  period  of  its  progress  the  disease  was  more  or 
less  limited  to  low  and  unhealthy  localities,  and  chietly  affected  the  In- 
dians and  the  poorer  class  of  Creoles.  The  mortality,  excepting  in  the 
Ti'icinity  of  Petite  Riviere,  was  comparatively  slight. 
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THE  SECOND  WAVE — 1866-'67. 

The  i^reat  epidemic  wave  of  1867  spread  over  all  that  district  which 
iiad  been  already  visited  by  the  wave  of  the  previous  year.  It  extended 
in  January  to  those  parts  of  Pamplemousses  district  that  had  hitherto 
escaped,  reached  Bivi6re  due  Remport  in  February,  and  Flacq  in  the 
end  of  April  and  May.  In  the  same  way  it  gradually  spread  toward  the 
southern  extremity  of  Black  River,  and  also  invaded  the  lower  parts  of 
Moka  and  Plaines  Wilhems.  During  this  period  the  epidemic  was  at  its 
height,  and  within  the  comparatively  limited  area  to  which  it  was  then 
confined  the  mortality  was  appalling.  It  spared  no  class;  Europeans 
and  natives,  rich  and  poor,  were  struck  down  by  the  same  invisible 
enemy.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  population  of  Port  Louis  died,  and 
above  30,000  perished  during  the  year  in  the  affected  distiicts.  During 
a  part  of  this  time  quinine  sold  at  $150  an  ounce ! 

THE  THIRD   WAVE— 1867-'68. 

The  third  wave  commenced  in  the  end  of  1867,  or  the  beginning  of 
1868.  Although  less  fatal  than  that  of  1867,  it  extended  its  range,  pass- 
ing from  Flacq  down  the  east  coast  to  Grand  Port,  and  from  Black 
Biver  to  Savane^iso  as  to  encircle  the  island  and  overflow  the  whole 
country,  except  the  high  lands  in  the  interior.  (It  may  be  here  noticed 
in  passing  that  this  year  (1868)  also  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  same 
fever  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Reunion — ^three  years  after  its  appear- 
ance in  Mamitius.)  The  epidemic  thus  advanced  in  three  distinct  an- 
nual waves*,  with  two  periods  of  recession.  Its  progress  was  slow,  but 
it  was  steadily  onwards.  It  could  readily  be  traced  from  week  to  week 
advancing  both  to  the  north  and  south.  Gases  of  the  disease,  more  or 
less  numerous,  occurred  in  advance  of  the  epidemic  wave  and  heralded 
its  approach. 

After  1868  the  disease  may  be  said  to  have  subsided  as  an  epidemic, 
but  it  has  lingered  on  as  an  endemic,  continuing  to  be  more  or  less  prev- 
alent in  different  localities,  and  more  or  less  fatal  in  different  years; 
taking  the  place  of  some  diseases  which  formerly  prevailed,  modifying 
the  course  of  others,  dominating  over  all,  adversely  affecting  the  con- 
stitution of  that  part  of  the  population  subjected  to  its  influence,  and 
jiroving  in  itself  the  cause  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  deaths  regis- 
tered in  the  colony  since  1869. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  interesting  matter  in  the  report  I 
have  already  referred  to,  did  space  admit  of  its  introduction  here.  I 
will,  however,  briefly  state  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  Malarial  fever 
was  not  endemic  in  the  island  before  the  year  1865,  and  w^as  unknown, 
even  as  a  sporadic  disease,  until  1857.  The  steadily  increasing  number 
of  cases  of  malarial  fever  met  with  after  1857  indicate  that  between 
that  year  and  1865  changes  had  been  going  on  favorable  to  the  spread 
of  malaria.  The  most  material  circumstance  that  has  led  to  Mauritius 
I>ecoming  the  h<iMtat  of  malaria  is  the  extensive  destruction  of  the 
forests  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  has  caused  large  tracts  of 
land  on  the  sea-coast  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  fluctuations  in  the 
humidity  of  soil  and  air,  and  more  frequent  and  severe  inundations 
and  droughts.  The  running  to  waste  of  fertile  and  formerly  cultivated 
land  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  air  prepared 
the  lower  lands — naturally  miasmatic — for  the  propagation  of  the  fever 
germ  ;  while  the  severe  inundations  and  droughts  of  1865  actually  de- 
termined the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic.    The  pollution  of  rivers  and 
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streams  by  organic  matters  (derived  from  the  discharges  of  sugar-mills 
and  distilleries) — which  readilj'  undergo  chemical  changes,  and  have, 
besides,  the  property  of  determining  change  in  organic  substances  sub- 
mitted to  their  action — ^is  not  only  injurious  to  public  health,  but  cal- 
culated to  favor  the  spread  of  malarial  fever.  Meteorological  condi- 
tions eflPect  a  variation  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  the  mortality  of  the 
endemic  fever ;  and  the  insanitary  conditions  in  Port  Louis  increases 
the  mortality  about  6  per  cent.  The  disease  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  soil  and  altitude  of  different  localities ;  and  there  are  limit<ed 
foci  of  malaria  in  otherwise  comparatively  healthy  localities,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Port  Louis.  A  single  house,  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  may 
be  subject  to  the  malarial  influence,  while  the  neighboring  houses 
escape.  In  these  concentrated  fod  family  after  family  entering  upon 
the  occupation  of  the  infected  premises  succumb  to  the  malady  and 
either  die  or  have  to  leave  the  spot. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  recording  my  deep  sense  of  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  have  been  extended  to  me  since  my  arrival 
at  Mauritius,  both  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, and  the  heads  of  departments  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  in 
contact.  On  every  side  1  have  met  with  the  greatest  willingness  to 
afford  me  such  information  as  I  needed,  and  every  assistance  that  w;is 
in  their  power  to  render.  • 

THOMAS  T.  PKENTIS, 

Vonmd. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Port  Louis,  July  10,  1881. 


Statetaeni  showing  the  imports  at  Mauntiusfor  the  tfear  ending  December  31,  1879. 


Description. 


Acid : 

Carbolic 

Mnriatic 

Sulphnric...  kilograms. 
A  mmonia : 

Carbonate  of  .UlogramB. 

Liqnorof 


Qaantity.    Valne  entered. 


SaltBof 

Snlpbate  of .  .kllograiuB. 

Superpbospbate  of  .  .do. 

Atnmoniaoalsaits do. 

Animflda: 

ARBes number. 

Birds   

Cows  and  oxen.unmber. 

Deer do — 

DogH do — 

Gazelles do..' 

Goats do  — 

Horses do  — 

Mnles do  .. 

Peacocks do  — 

Bbeep do — 

Swine ...do 

Turtles do 

Apotbecary  waret> 


23,  089 
313 


1,  044, 027 

21,858 
293 

273 


7,004 

1 

26 

1 

15 

865 

2,138 


745  i 

343  I 
597  I 


JRupees. 
852. 00 
19.00 
2, 101.  00 

249. 00 
507.90 

280.  00 

198.  683.  50 

775.  00 
237.  50 

7, 980. 00 

60.00 

154, 788.  00 

30.00 

1,  230.  00 

50.00 

122.00 

72,  895.  00 

199,  080.  00 

10.00 
6,401.00 

3.  634.  00 

643.00 

23t<,  259. 18 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Countries  wbence  iraport4>il. 


Rupees. 


fuited  Kingdom. 
France,  I'nited  KiDgdow. 
do.  do. 

United  Kingdom. 
Australia.  United  Kingdnw, 

France. 
United  Kingdom  and  Franc^. 
United    Kingdom,    France, 

and  Anstnuia. 
France. 
United  Kingdom. 


;  India,  Muscat,  Per*»ia. 

!  France. 

'  Madagascar. 

India. 

137.60  I  France,    United    Kingdon:, 
I      Uruguay,  &c. 

France. 

India  and  Muscat. 

'  Austmlia,  Sandalwood,  &.c. 

■  Urufiruay.    Argentine    Coii- 

iWieratiou,  &.c. 

K^union. 

,  Australia,  Uruguay,  France, 

d:c. 

I  Madagascar,  India,  Sec. 

Madagascar.  Reunion. 

13.  7h7.  54  ;  France,     United    Kingdoir., 

India.  Kfiinion,  &c 
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Statrm€^»t  Bhotcing  the  imports  at  ManritiuSj  j'c. — Con  tinned. 


1i^««-ription. 


Qtmntity.    Valne  entered.    '^Jm}?!  ®'     Conntiies  whence  importfii. 


Apparel 


i\raiB«  &.C. : 

Cap* 

CartridK<^*« 

Po  wling-pieceK .  number . . 

Gunpow<lt*r . .  kiloeraniK. . 

(yan8 uuiiiber. . 

Pistole do  ... 

Riliee do 

MasketR do...; 

Shot,  head...kilograni8.. 

SwordfiandcQtlaBsea  No. 

Arrowroot kilofpvms.. 

Asphalt do.... 

Bacon  and  hame do 

Bags,  empty: 

Gnnnj- number. . 

Linen do 


•) 


170 

49.  721 

10 
27*< 

344 

10. 143 
22 

2,035 

17. 144 
44,6ue 


976,508 
608,105 


Straw do....!    1,573,250 


Cacao do... 

Bark,  tanner'R... kilograms. 
Boskets  and  basket-work,  do. 
Beads,  omamentaJ 


176, 3B4 
22,468 


Beef,  saltod kilograms . . !        505, 209 

B4>er  and  ale.  all  portK 


Bellows,  smiths' 
Betel  nuts 


.  number. . 


46 


Blacking , 

Blocks,  sbippiDg . .  .number. . 

Boats do.. 

Books,  printed 


604 
45 


Bran kilogi-ams. .      1, 500,  715 

Bread  and  biscnittt  ....do 28,267 


Bricks  and  tUe«» do...         411,075 

Brimstone do....  81,764 

Brushes  and  brooms  

Bnnting meters.. 


Butter k  ilograms . . ' 

Cabinet  and  ii]>hoI>*tery 

("amphor k  ilograms . . 

Candles : 

Tallow kilograms. . 

Composition do ' 

Wax  and  si>erm...do....' 

Canes  and  stiikr*. . .number. . 

Caontchonc kilogrnms . . 

CaoatcbouOj  manufactnred  . .  . 

Cards,  playing 

Carriages number..' 


2, 218 
72. 415 


83,660 


3,120 
8,140 

7,170 

880 
30,837 


Carts  and  wagons. . .  .do. . . 

Casts  of  Stat  ue« do... 

Cement! kilograms. 

Cheese do. . . 


14 

10 

19 

589.443 

57.  227 


Rupees. 
239, 551. 48 


310.  50 
4.  275.  55 
6,  313.  80 

25,  031. 00 

31.00 
1.502.38 

277.00 

1, 291. 76 

2,124.00 

29.00 

308.22 

360.50 
38.115.97 


112.489.81 
5i;7s9.60  , 

93,503.75    . 

11,193.41    . 
1,659.50 
460.60 

2,  565. 00 

138,514.50  ' 

140,205.30  ' 

008.00 
15.  9ii9.  86 

8. 677.  32 
565.00 

3,  434. 43 
55,256.21    , 

134, 082. 04 

4,  938. 65 

26,065.00    . 
7,  921.  00 
6.  959.  36 
750.82 

65,  022. 16 

:i6,616.28 

45,  68a  70 


1, 484.  58 
8, 197.  00 

6.189.25 

335. 20 

33, 168.  00 

7,  090. 66 

1,455.22 

9,  775. 00 

1.754.00  ' 

674.00 
16,561.50  I 

39,  698.  31 


Rupees. 
12, 152.  83 


IK  93 

:»4.  .'lO 

465.56 

440.40 

1.62 
91.13 

18.70 

6.20 

107.94 

196.00 

27.56 

24.34 
1,  960.  73 


6. 934.  25 
3.445.56 


112.02 
31.69 
62.11 

9, 479. 94 

31, 068.  29 

59.70 
1, 129.  38 

583.10 
32.  29 

231.84 


9.  019,  00 
204.81 


538.65 

367.04 

27.54 

2. 663.  76 

2, 4.54. 34 

3,075.87 


100. 13 
543.18 

417.  78 

18.45 

4.05 

474.  91 

98.23 
650.82 

2.70 

44.  28 

845.  :)2 

2,  517.  98 


United  Kingdom.  France, 
Pondicherry,  India,  Sec. 

Ignited  Kingdom. 

Fnited  Kingdom  and  France* 

Madagascar,  United  King- 
dom, France,  ice. 

United  Kingdom,  Cape,  and 
France. 

Jaxa,  K^union. 

France,  United  States,  B6- 
union,  Java. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

Cape,  K6union,  Slc. 

United  Kingdom,  France. 

B^union,  India,  Java. 

Madagascar,  India,  France, 
United  Kinedom. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
France,  Cape,  &c. 

India,  Reunion,  Java,  dto. 
France,    United    Kingdom, 

Peru,    Argentine   Confed- 
eration. 
Madagascar,    Reunion, 

France,  Pern. 
Seychelles,  Reunion. 
Australia. 

Frauce,  United  Kingdom. 
United    Kingdom,    France, 

India. 
Australia,  United  Kingdom, 

Reunion.  United  States. 
United    Kingdom,    Ceylon, 

Austrnlia,  France. 
United  Kingdom. 
Ceylon,  India,  Pondicherry, 

i>ance. 
United  Kingdom,  France. 
United  Kingdom,  Java,  In- 
dia, United  States. 
India,     United      Kingdom, 

Seychelles,  &c. 
Unite<l    Kingdom.    France. 

Australia,  &c. 
Australia,  India.  Cai>e,  ice. 
Australia,    Cape,    United 

Kingdom,  Peru,  &c. 
United  Kingdom,  France. 

do.  do. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  Ac. 
United    Kmgdom,    France, 

R^uuion. 
France,  Madagascar,  Ansti'a- 

lia.  United  Kingdom,  Stc. 
France,    United    Kingdom, 

India,  Reunion,  &o. 
United    Kingdom,    France, 

Reunion,  India,  Sec. 

France. 

India,   Pondicherry,  United 

Kingdom. 
United    Kingdom,    France, 

India. 
France,  Singapore,  India. 
Madagnscar. 

United  Kingdom,  France. 
France,  I'nited  Kincdom. 
France,    ITnited    Kingdsm, 

A  ustralia. 
United  Kingdom,  Reunion. 
Fiance,  Pomlitherry. 
United    Kiut>dom,    France^ 

Rt'unioD.  &c. 
Unite<l    Kmgdom,    France 

Australia,  Cape. 
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COMBi£RCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  ahowing  the  impcrte  at  Mauritiuaj  ^*o. — Cou tinned. 


Description. 


Chocolate,  &c do 

OlAy do....' 

Olocknand  watchea,  number . . ! 
Coala kilogramB.. 


Quantity. 


6,421 

18,914 

1,487 

31, 036, 232 


Value  entered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Countries  wlienoe  imported. 


Coffee 

CMifectionery 


do....     1,125,659 


Ooonao,  4to 179,380 

Copper : 

Old kilograms..  28,871 

Rods number..  390 

Sheets  and  nails . . .  kilos . .  1 24. 765 

Cordace: 

Coir kilograms. .  135, 826 

Hemp do....  217,501 

Cordials  and  liquors . .  liters . .  19, 423 

I 

Cork.... kilograms..  8  , 

Corks  and  bungs gross . .  54, 978  | 

Com:  I 

Grain,  meal,  and  barley,  54, 585  ' 

kilograms.  # 

Beans kilograms..  224,764: 

I  1 

Dholl bags..  77,374  i 

I  I 

Grain do...  128,801  i 

LontUs do. . .  3, 200  ' 

Maize kilograms..,  1,463,643 

Oatmeal do 132  , 

Oats do....  4,912,388  1 

Pease do....  201,082 

Pollard do....,  02,529 

Rice bags..;  871,765 

Wheat do....  125.839 

i 

Wheat  flour.,  kilograms..  3,657,632 
Cotton  manufactures :             , 

Plain meters..  3,335,516: 

I 

Colored do....  3,469,120  i 

Counterpanes,  i&e...No..  322 

Hosiery 


Cotton,  sewing. . . .  kilos . . ; 
Wicks,  waste,  &c. . do . . . . ' 

I 

Wool do 

Diamonds 

Barthenware    and     china, 
pieces. 

Bggs number. . 

Feathers,  ornamental 


6,870  ' 

5,476  1 

I 

106, 249  ' 


861, 350 
2,400 


Fiber: 

Aloe kilogrnms  ■ 

Rapid do.. 

Fl^ework^ 


14,450 
59,  218 


Fish 


Diied  and  Halted  . . kiloH . .      1. 824, 281 


Pickled  nalmon do . 

Other  kinds do . 

Flowf-rs.  artificial 


210 

277,973  • 


Bupees, 

7, 128. 70 

I 
r 

402. 00  < 

19. 118.  58  . 

512.06L39  ! 

504, 038. 73  | 

39, 189. 28 

7,807.00  ! 

12, 604. 07 

316.00 

77, 036. 88 


23, 916. 00 
70,685.60 

22, 046. 74 

&00 
19, 703. 11 


3,646.80 

40, 924. 34 

388,864.00 

631, 698. 00 
16, 165. 00 
54,600.13  ; 

36.00  I 
473,741.00 

19,904.78 

9.  037. 00 

4.404,964.08 

174, 416. 44 

487,497.13  ' 

494, 058. 96  [ 

555, 066. 11 

866.00 
33,265. 72 

28,881.90 

1,733.34  ' 

44,871.79 

150,00 

54, 582. 76 


—     i- 


Bupee$. 
447.59 

26.65 
1,280.32 


Franco,    United    Kingdom, 

Keunion. 
United  Kingdom,  France. 
Fiance,  United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom,  Australia, 

India,  Peru,  &o. 
Jara,  Coylon,    Madagascar, 

&c. 
United    Kingdom,    France, 

Australia,  Singapore. 
India. 

Java,  Keunion.  Cape,  &c. 
France,  United  Kingdom. 
UnittHl    Kingdom,    France, 
India. 

India,  Cap*',  Cevlon. 
Unit4Hl    Kingdom,    France, 
I      India,  Australia,  &o. 
15.156.52  !  France.    United     Kingdom, 
MadaKascar,  &o. 
.  54     United  Kingdom. 
1,330.18  ;  France,    Uiiiteil    Kingdom, 
',      Keunion. 


22, 372. 24 
2,  534. 22 


279.16 

21.34 

5, 175.  51 


1. 599. 09 

4. 280. 10  I 


19.00 
1,102.50 


3,440.00 
14,648.50 
4,600.80  I 


275, 335. 64 

216.00 
34, 044. 00 

11,339.16 


486.68  I 

1, 718. 12  I 

28,  891. 17  [ 

48.763.36  i 
1, 142. 51 
8, 103.  58  I 

2.44  ' 
39, 044. 32  j 

1,608.05  I 
740.23  I 
348,540.63  , 
15,380.89 

28,555.22 

30,477.03  ' 

I 

31,292.35 

58.45  ' 
3,512.82 

I 

1,856.17  ! 
114.83  ' 
289.85 
'"3,'558.'44' 


1.28 
72.40  . 


1.35 

30.92 

285.78 


16.  331.  30 

2.10 
2, 779. 73 

7.59. 99 


India,  Australia,  Uruguay, 
&c. 

Cape,  France,  Australia, 
Madacascar. 

India,  Madagascar,  France, 
Ceylon, 

India,  Pondicherry,  Persia. 

India,  Reunion. 

Cape,  India,  Uruguay,  Ar- 
gentine Confederation. 

United  Kingdom. 

India,  Australia,  Cape,  Urn-, 
guav. 

Reunion,  India,  Cape. 

Australia,  Cape. 

India,  Madagascar.  Cape. 

Uruguay,  India,  Persia,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Australia,  Uruguay,  India, 
Reunion. 

United  Kingdom,  France, 
India,  Pondicherry. 

United  Kingdom,  Pondi- 
clierry,  France,  India. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  Franofl^ 
India. 

United  Kingdom,  France, 
India. 

India,  United  Kingdom, 
France. 

India. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

India,  United  Kin gdon, 
France.  Siugaporc,  Pondi- 
cherry, &t5. 

France.' 

United  Kingdom,  France, 
India. 

Madagascar. 

i5o. 
Singapore.  Unittvi  Kingdom, 
France. 

Cape,  India  T'oited  King- 
dom, Newfoundland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Newfoandland,  United  King- 
dom, France,  R6union. 

France.  United  Kingdom 
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Siatement  sh&wing  ih€  imports  at  Mauritius j  <|*o. — Continued. 


DpflcripttoD. 


Quantity. 


ilVuitS: 

Dried  almoiHlH kiloa. 

.4ppleH do... 

CocoftniitH number. 


Figs do — 

Pistachio  natw do  — 

Rai.^ins do — 

Walnnfet do 

Xot  enamprfttod...do — 


Frwh. 


Gum : 

Arabic kilogramH. 

Copal do.., 

Hab4>raa«hery   See 


Snir: 

Honte ki]o};ramfl . 

Ornamental 


Hardware  and  ontlery 


Hat«: 

F»lt nnmber. 

.Silk do... 

Straw do... 

Solah do... 

Other  aorta do  .. 

Hay  and  atraw balea . 

Ifemp.nndreA'^fHi  kiloicramH. 

Sidea.  raw do 

Honey literH . . ' 

Hopa kiloerama. . 

Horns number,.! 

Hnlla  of  v#«««*»lfl  abandoned,  j 
number.  I 

Indigo kilograraa. .  | 

Iron:  I 

Wrought  ancborn.-kilo-  , 

gram«.  I 

Bar kilogramH..| 

C'aat do  ...I 

XaiU do  ... 


.1 


10. 816 

25 

717, 327 


Valne  entered. 


Pares kilograms.. i        192,537 


75  . 

281  i 

6,645  I 

761  ! 
1.747 


Ghee kilograms. .i  122.295 

Ginger do....;  %739 

Glaaa: 

Window panes..!  104, 0«l 

Bottles,  empty gross . .  j  44 

Mirrors.  dcA nnmber. .i  42,245 

GlMnware do....i  337,715 

Gloe kilograms.!  1,673 

Grease    ..do i  59,037 

(rroceries ' 


2,  sat 

18,  518 


1,081 


Sheet 

Other  aorta. 
Old 


do. . . 

do.. 

do  . 


Sulphate  of do 1 

Ivory  ware 

•Tswelrv 


23,540 

361 

32,301 

2,525 
7,878 

2.857 

57,986 

2.901 
146 

»2 

19.485 

11 

I 

15,  019  j 

8.275  ] 

1,079,239  , 
437, 538 
224.621  I 

507,425 
262.672  i 
99,300 

5,960 


3,  960. 70 

14.00 

18,  888.  67 

10. 878. 65 

43.00 

41.00 

2,39L80 

206.00 
922.50 

1.885.  .50 

74.  527.  31 
301.09 

11,240.56 
446.00 

7. 493.  52 

34, 821.  50 

1,  071.  38 

4. 636. 33 

10.  033. 19 


'^dutiea.**^  '  ^©'intr***  ^benoe  Imported. 


267.36 
.95 


India,  Anst  alia,  Fraaea. 
United  Kingdom. 

I  Seychelles,  Johanoa,  Mada* 

I      gaacar. 
742,57  I  India^    Mnaoat,     Persia, 
France.  Cane. 
TlDited  Kingaom. 
India,  Johanna. 
India,  Cape,   United   King- 
dom. Persia,  France. 
France,  India. 

United    Kingdom,    India, 
France. 

Serch«lle8,    Anstralia,    Re- 
union. 
5.000.64     India,  Pondicherry. 
20. 37     India. 


2.90  ' 

.75  I 
161.44  I 

13.93  '■ 
62.01 


1.454.74 


I 


14. 451.  00  1 
369.323.40 


739.  .50  , 
1.605.50 

697.  526.  23  , 


32, 689. 14  ' 

1, 161. 04 

14,792  87  ; 

I 

2.191.50  ' 
7.202.50  I 

7,492.00 

I 

7,430.61 

3. 521.  25  ; 
86.jr7  1 

I 

61.00  ' 

679.16 
28,  220.  00  j 

6,  .112, 10 

651.  00 

47,  .M6.  21 
25,295.41  , 
43,781.49  : 

70.  348. 31 
18, 208. 25 
883.36  , 

224. 12  ' 
76.00  I 

85,676.78  ; 


749. 95 
30.12  , 

458.57  ' 

2,273.86  , 

70.03 ; 

298.77 
6W.27 

I 

98.14 

I 

9.89  ; 
28.953.88  , 


49.91 
71. 32 

31. 452. 29 


2,  239. 87 

78.34 

886.53 

127.67 
518.  58 


4:».01  . 
5.86  ; 

4.13  ' 

28.  .16 
1.  904.  39  I 

399.49  I 

4:195  I 

2. 879. 13  I 

1.573.15 

2.947.48 

4.  706. 60 

1.220.06 

59.60 


5.13 
5,  670.  85 


France,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Franr-e,  India,  Singapore, 
United  Kingdom. 

France,  United  Kingdom, 
Ceylon,  India. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  Capo, 
France.  India,  See, 

France,  India  United  King- 
dom. 

Madagascar,  Singapore. 

France,  United  Kingdom, 
India,  &c. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 
Madagascar,  France,  United 

Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom.  France,  In* 

dia,  K^union.  Sec. 

United  Kingdom,  FYance. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

India,  France,  Maoagaacar, 
United  Kingdom,  •fcc. 

India,  Pondiclierry. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia. 

Anstralia,  Uruguay,  Mada 
gaacar.  &c. 

India,  Madagascar,  Philip- 
pines, Sec. 

Java,  Madagascar. 

Rt^union,  Singapor*s  Au^tra* 
Ita. 

Unitwl  Kingdom,  France, 
Rt«nnion. 

Madagascar,  Peru. 

India,  Java,  and  Ave  oth<)r 
countries. 

Uuited  Kingdom,  France. 

India,  Philippinen.  Pnrn, 
Java,  Sic. 

United  Kingdom,  France. 
Do.  Dt>. 

United  Kingdom,  France, 
Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom. 
Do. 

United  Kingdom,  .Taw, 
France. 

United  Kingdom,  France. 

France. 

France,  India,  United  King- 
dom, Pondicherry. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Mauritius,  4"^. — CoDtinnei:. 


DeacriptioD. 


Amonnt  of 


Quantity.     Value  entered.        jtiUeK       ,  CountrieM  whence  imported 


J uic<'.  lemon  or  lime  . . litei h..  1, 636 

Jute kilogi-ams. .  134, 634 

JLard  do...  472,046 

Lead: 

Old kilograma..'  55 

SheetH  and  pipes  . .  do  ...  134, 299 

Ltvather : 

Fn  wrought . .  kilograms. .  34, 167 

Boots  and  shoee . . .  pairs . .  147, 640 

Gloves grosH..  1,401 

Other  sorts 


Leeches '  10, 000 

Lime kilograms. .  146,  683 

Carbonate  of do 133 

Nitrate  of do...  10,000 

Phosphate  of do....,  175,143 

Superphosphate  of  do 1  1 ,  735, 941 

Linen : 

Manufactured,     plain,  26, 619 

meters. 

lianufacturiHl,    colored,  12, 219 

meters. 

Sails meters..!  1,148 

S«iilcloth do I  118.  559 

Thread kilograms. .  6. 008 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Manure : 

Guano kilograms . 


27.  996, 146 


Other  sorts do. 


742,224 


Maps  and  charts 

Matches  of  all  sorts 

Mathematical  instruments. 
Mais  and  matting 


Molasses kilograms . 

Moss 

Musical  instruments 


25 


Music,  pHnted 1 

Oakum kilograms..'  978 

Oil: 

Cloth meters . .  '<  4, 319 

Castor kilograms . .  348, 072 

Oocoanut Tliters..  744,876 

Gingely kilograms..  ll,65l 

Mustard do....;  114,293 

Neat's-foot liters . . '  4, 456 

Olive do....  52,075 

Petroleum do j  447,899 

Flst-aohio kilogrfims . . ;  91 1, 399 

Sperm liters..  4,637 

Other  sorts do....l  330,282 

j 

Onions  and  garlic .  kilograms . . ;  6i,  132 

Opium do 3,209 

Painters'  and  dyers'  colors ...■ 


Paper : 

Stationery 


Hanging rolls.. 

Pearl    and    Scotch    barley, 

kilograms. 
Perfumery 


57, 214 
4,779 


Pickles  and  sauces 

Pictures,  oU  paintings 

I'itch  and  tar barrels . 


619 


Rupees. 

480.03 

9,966.66 
299, 427.  20 


7.00 
18,604.90 

37.12L27  I 

246,064.79  ; 

16, 155. 08  ' 
26,  572.  46 

248.44  '. 

1,877.00    . 

48.00    , 

1,400.00    . 

16,468.00    . 

124,897.26    . 

7,  539.  50  ' 

1 

2, 150.  00  ' 

7,  846. 50 
63, 212. 10 

11,660.58  > 
469.146.79    . 
I 
30.'>,  846. 00 

53, 106. 15  , 

I 
360.75 
32, 757. 40 
6, 720.  89  ; 
3,  579.  65  I 

1.24 
204.20 
12,  364. 20  , 

3,320.64 
291.  30 

2,  «31.  00 

88,  082.  74 

146, 191.  m 

2,  498.  82 
38,561.34  , 

1,799.50 
29,602.25 
40,078.82  i 


214,375.02 
1,355.00  ; 
30,219.27  I 

5,234.00    . 
78,826.00 
95,058.32  , 


12, 061. 67 

10,  070. 40 

858.94 

56. 135.  94 

24, 827. 89 

5, 119.  00 

:<.  107.  QP 


Rupees. 

32.44  ,  Si'ychtfUeH.  l-ni  ted  Kingdom, 

India. 
212. 58     India. 
18,  7W,  28     India,  France,  United  Kiiiv'- 
doni,  Rminion.  &c. 

.  52     Madagancar,  Franc«. 
1, 255. 84     United  Kingdom.  Franre. 

2,489.40     Australia,    Pondi cherry. 
Ignited  Kingdom,  Franc**. 
16.  213. 20     France.  India,  United  Kio);- 
dom,  Pondicherry,  &c. 
France,  United  Kingdom, 
United    Kingdom,    Frmce, 

Australia,  Ace. 
India,  France,  Pondichern*. 
India,  France?.,  Seychelles. 
United  Kingdom.' 
France. 
Do. 
Australia,    Fi-Huce.     Unitt^l 
Kingdom. 


1,  090. 47 
1, 785. 91 


508.92 
145. 13 


United  Kingdom,  Fi-anoe. 
Do.  Do. 


528. 64     Bf union,  India,  &c. 
3,518.04     United  Kingdom,  France.  In- 
dia. Muscat.  &c. 

804. 03  ,  United  Kingdom. 
France,  United  Kingdom . 


I  Peru, Australia, Cape,  Unitt-fl 

I      Kingdom. 

I  Australia,     France,     India. 

Unit-ed  Kingdom. 

'  Prance,  Unit^  Kingdom. 

2. 211. 15    United  Kingdom,  France,  A  <\ 
409. 70     Franoe,  United  Kingdom. 
206. 87     India,    Madagasca,r.    Uniteil 
Kingdom. 
.  09     Australia. 
13.78     Singapor<\  Seychelles. 
811.94     Fi-ance,     Unit^'d    Sangdotn, 
Australia. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

19. 67     Franc«\  Cap**. 


191. 12 
5, 939. 09 
9, 024. 68 

182.45 
2, 265. 39 

121. 47 
2, 050. 09 
2, 474. 47 

14, 39&  91 

91.46 

1.  861. 35 


41, 164. 38 
5. 784. 20 


700.88 

712. 96 

67.97 


United  Kingdom,  France. 

India,  Pondicbprry. 

Seychelles 

Pondicherry,  India. 

India. 

United  Kingdom,  Australia. 

Fiance,  United  Kingdom. 

Reunion,  United  Stat-es,  In- 
dia, Newfoundland. 

Pondicherry,  India,  Reunion. 

United  Kingdom,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar,  Uniteii  King- 
dom, France,  India. 

India,  Reunion,  Cape. 

India. 

United  Ringdom.  France,  In- 
dia. Reunion. 

France,    Siujzapore,    United 

Kingdom,  India. 
France,  United  Kingdom. 
Unitfd  Kingdom. 


3, 684.  .'>8     France,     United    Klngdon., 

Singapore,  India. 
1,578.15  I  United    Kingdom,     Franee, 
I      Cape,  Singapoie,  &c. 

.1  France,     Reunion,     Unitrd 

!      Kingdom. 
209.66     United   Kingdom,    Sweder., 
Franct\ 
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Statement  showing  the  hnpiyrU  at  ManriHus,  ^-c. — C(mtJiiiie«l. 
I>e«cri|>fion. 


i  Qnantity.      Talae  entered.     ^TuSJl  ^^     Countrit^s  whence  Imported. 


Pbmto  and  rooti» . 


Plaster  of  Parin    kil<^nm9. 
Plated  and  gilt  wart^ 


3.V50 


Plated  and  wrought  Ailvor  . . 

Pork,  Baited .  kilojp-amfi . ,  i        173, 974 


Potaah.  nitrate uf do... 

Potatoes do • 

Prints  and  enj^ravings < 

Printing  typea  and  materiala 
Proyiaions,  preserved 


208,050 
737. 9«3 


pieeeA. 


Rabanas 

RattanK  

Rosin: 

R(mI     kilograms. 

Rough do. . . 


Saddlerr  and  hameHS. 


Sago kilograms. 

Sal  amrooniao. do. . . 

Salt do... 


Saltpeter do. 

Sand do. 

Sausages do. 


Seeds: 
Garden 


kilograms. 


Unennnierated 

Sheathing  paper,  or  felt 

Silk: 

ManufMotured  .  mettvs., 


Sewinc 
Soap . 


Soda: 

CarboDate  of meters. 

Nitrat4*of do. . . 

Phosphate  of do  .. 

Solder 

Specie : 

Gold 


Silver 

Specimens  natural  history  . . 
Sfielter  or  zinc . . .  kilograms . 
Spices : 

Cinnamon. .     kilograms. 

Cloves do... 

Pepper do... 

Of  other  sorts do . . . 

Spirits : 

Brandy liters. 


Gin.. 
Rum 


do. 
do. 


Whisky do... 

Of  wine do. . . 

Sponge kilograms. 

Starch do — 

i^tationery    


Steel,  nn  wrough  t .  k  ilograms . . 
Stones : 

Filtering number. . 

Grindstones do 

Marble slabs . . 

Paving number  . 

Slates do... 

Tombstones do — 


74.694 


5.422 
12,100 


.30.  im 

1U5 

2,  901, 783 

192. 116 

108,340 
3.794 


I 


CO.  47.'5 


I 


150 

i.'fiao 


.>^18 

1,976 

19,  014 

65.662 

96,116 

11,773 

106, 402 

8,942 
563 
124 

5,801 


10.109 

164 

825 

188 

1.  251 

6 

6 


Rupees. 
2,75&40 

119.  UO 
14, 164. 88 

591.  00 
69,  298. 20 


36, 124.  00 

37.  762. 88 

4,559.58 

2. 622. 00 

85.298.07 

11,  022. 17 
10. 870. 13 

482.00 
716.50 

18,  774.  63 

3.  434. 24 

50.00 

35.  547.  52 

43,  568. 00 

1.  473. 40 
5,  045.  40 


5, 045. 30 

25, 877. 06 
1. 387.  00 

46,  37a  06 

516. 00 
193,  378.  35 


326.50 

5.00 

6, 602.  00 

969.50 

43,  824. 00 

3.  158,  046.  50 

1,  253.  00 
295.00 

926.80 
5,065.89 
7.  594.  75 

112,  606.  58 

7, 909. 34 

34.002.20 

8,003.46 
293.81 

2,  343. 00 
696.81 

141. 049.  88 

2, 835.  59 

982.42 
1, 486. 88 
1,  053.  80 

588.00 

15.00 

1.  484.  50 


Rupee*. 


8.03 
881.01 

39.89 
3, 319. 48 


176.99 
5,  262. 53 

590.77 
618.86 

32.55 
47.37 

1, 260. 70 

231.04 

2.' 398.' 64 


98.47 
166.68 


1, 688.  02 
93.62 

3,  043.  57 

32.14 
13.  094.  3:i 


66.44 


19.92 

16.88 

62.56 

341.70 

509.62 

114,432.74 

10. 831. 37 

41, 301. 26 

3. 685. 37 

541.14 

129.97 

45.15 

7.668.64 

170.67 

66.12 
96.75 
71.13 
39.60 

9fi.*S3 


France.     T'nited     Kiui{dom, 

Austrslia. 
France. 
France,     United    Kingdom, 

Australia. 
France.  United  Kingdom. 
United     Kingdom,    France, 

Australia,   Cape,    United 

States. 
India,  United  Kingdom. 
Reunion,  Australia. 
France,  United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom.  Fivnce. 
France,  United  Kingdom,  R6- 

union,  Newfoundland. &c. 
Madaga«M-ar. 
Singapore. 

France. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia, Australia. 

Singapore,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

France,  Swe<1en,  Muscat, 
United  Kingdom,  Reunion. 

France.  India,  United  King- 
dom. 

France,  Cape. 

France,  India,  Unit<*d  King 
dom.  Sweden. 

France.  United  Kingdom,  In- 
dia, Ce.vlon,  &c. 
India,  Pondlcherry,  Sec. 
Uiiltetl  Kingfiom,  France. 

India.  United  Kingdom, 
Francis  Pondicherry. 

India,  United  Kingdom. 

Fi-snce,  Australia.  Indin, 
United  Kingdom,  &c. 

United  Kingdom. 

Do. 
France. 
United  Kingdom. 

United      Kingdom,     Cape, 

France. 
India,  France,  Seychelles,  &c. 
Madagascar.  Australia,  Sec, 
France,  United  Kingdom . 

India,  Singapore. 
Seychelles,  India. 
India.  Singapore.  Java. 
Pondicherry.  India. 

France,  United  Kingdom,  Re- 
union, &c. 

France,  United  Kingdom, 
Peru. 

Madagascar,  Jamaica,  United, 
Kingdom,  dec. 

United  Kingdom. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 
Do. 

Madagascar.  India,  United 
Kingdom,  Singapore. 

United  Kingdom.  France,  In- 
dia, Slc. 

I'uited  Kingdom. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 
France,  United  Kingdom,  4tc. 
France,  United  Kingdom. 
France. 
Do. 
France.  I'nited  Kingdom. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  ah^neing  the  imports  at  Mauriiiu€f  ^c. — Continned. 


DoAcription. 


Straw  ware 


Sugar: 

Candy^ kUograms. 

Keflned do... 

Raw do... 

Tallow do... 

Tamarinds do... 

Tarpaalina number . . . 

Tin: 

Unwrought 


Qxuintity. 


Yalae  entered. 


257 

309 
1, 821, 900 

94,633 

455,114 
90 


Plates 


Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured  . . .  kilo- 
grams. 
HanufEKstnred .  kilograms . 


Cigars do  .. 

Snuff do... 

Pipes gross. 

Tongues 


893,754 
53,407 


3,973 

11 

1,180 


Tea kilograms. 


Tortoise  shell. 
Toys 


Turmeric kilograms- 
Twines do... 

Umbrellas,  parasols: 

Cotton number. . 

SUk do — 

Other  sorts do — 

YaniUa kilograms.. 

Vegetables,  fresh do  — 

Yermicelli,  macaroni  .  .do  — 
Vinegar liters — 

Wax,  bees' kilograms. . 


120,834 
74,096 


11,349 


Vine 

Wood:  I 

Boards,  &c. cubic  meters.. 

Casks,  empty  .. number.. | 

Firewood  .  cubic  meters . . : 
Ifasts  and  spars . number . . 


Oars 


.do.. 


Shingles do... 

Timber  .  ..cubic  meters. 
Wooden  ware 


11,169 

12,264 

20 
532 

106 

1, 374, 600 
2,971 


Woolen  manufactures :  i 

Cloth meters.. 

Blankets number. . 

Carpets do — 

Mixed meters. 

Shawls number . 

Total 


26,969 

21,323 

8,478 
272, 141 

15,058 


Amount  of 
duties. 


.. 


387.11 


8&00 

90.50 
345, 821. 57 

34, 145. 16 

24,541.08 
1, 026. 15 

13, 313. 00 

84, 132. 78 

112, 009. 06 
47, 973. 03 


6,  255. 88 

57.00 

3,668.22 

6. 105. 00 

25, 869. 11 

98.00 
47, 920. 63 

11, 867. 65 
21, 778. 90 


12, 218. 48 

36,840.64 

106.00 

875.00 

131.00 

3, 671. 04 

14, 146. 60 

37,806.38 

627, 189. 11 

249, 476. 52 

36,085.24 

136.00 
20, 796. 00 

457.92 

10, 909. 50 
115,512.03 
20,178.94  ! 


57,866.71  , 

18,958.20 

2.512.18 
173,  723. 25 

20, 226. 20 


Rupees. 
22.58 


11.31 

13.60 
1, 292. 25 

2, 032. 16 

1,610.57 
23.16 

513. 01 

2, 352. 48 

499, 019. 44 
89. 999. 00 


4, 512. 63 

23.86 

238.11 

268.02 

1, 7S8. 97 


ConntrieH  whence  importet!. 


8, 147. 09 

781.37 
1, 465. 33 


680.03 

2,335.81 

7.16 

26.33 


247.18 
953.13 

130. 89 

233,303.29 

16, 830. 12 


France,  Madagascar.  S<^y- 
cheJles. 

Singapore,  United  Kingdom, 
Sim. 

United  Kingdom, 

Johanna,  Java,  Peru,  Mada- 
gascar, dec. 

Australia,  France,  United 
Kingdom,  India. 

Pondicberry,  India,R6union. 

India,  United  filingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  Singapore, 
India. 
'  United     Kingdom,      India, 
France. 

India,    Java,    PondicheiTV, 

lUJunion,  &.c. 
United    Kingdom,    France, 
Singapore,  Reunion,  United 
States,  &.C. 
'  India,  Cape.  Madagascar.    • 
I  Franco,  United  ILingdom. 
'■  United  Kinfrdom.  France. 
Uruguay,  United  Kingdom, 

Madagascar, 
Singapore,  United  Kingdom, 

France,  Ceylon,  Ac." 
Madagascar. 
France,  United  Kingdom.  In- 
,      dia,  Australia,  &c. 
I  India,  Pondicberry. 
I  India,      United      Kingdom, 
I      France,  Cape,  Ceylon. 

I  United    Kingdom,    France, 
Cape. 
France,  United  Kingdom. 
^  United  Kingdom. 
I  Madagascar. 
R4^uDion,  France. 
Franco,  Singapore. 
I  France,  United  Kingdom,  lu- 
dia,  Australia. 
Madaieascar,     France,     R^ 

union. 
(France,    United    Kingdom. 
I    Cape,  and  Reunion. 


Singapore,  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  France,  dec. 
2,431.95  ,  Uruguay,  Cape,  United  King 
dom,  Java,  Sui, 

France,  &c. 

Pondicberry.   United  King 

dom,  India,  &>c. 
United  Kingdom,   Reunion 
Australia. 
.  United  Kingdom,  Singapore. 
I  Singapore,  India,  Seychelles. 
United  Kingdom,  France,  In 
dia. 


1. 400. 39 

24.17 

1, 283. 15 

7, 791. 81 

830.10 


3, 152. 83 

1, 173. 08 

169.58 
11, 682. 18 

1, 372. 45 


France,  United  Kingdom,  Ix> 

dia. 
India,      United     Kingdom 

France. 
United  Kingdom,  France. 
United  Kingdom,  France,  In 

dia. 
France.  United  Kingdom,  In 

dia. 


28, 551, 199. 46     2, 11 9, 492.  20 
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Statement  B^omng  the  exports  fr&m  Mauritius  far  the  year  ending  December  31, 188 L 


PeMriptioQ. 


Quantity.*        Taloe. 


Aci4,  sulphuric kilograms. 

Animals: 

Asses nnmber. 

Calves  and  oxen do . . . 

Fowls do... 

Horses do... 

Tanles do . . . 

Apothecary  wares 

Apparel 


847 

1 
2 
5 
7 
548 


AmmtinitioD,  fowling  pieceii.  kilos. 

Rifles do  .. 

Caps. 

Gunpowder kilograms. 

Cartridges 

Shot,  lead kilograms. 

Arrowroot do. . . 

Artificial  flowers 

Aspbaltum kilograms. 

Bacon  and  hams do... 

Bags: 

Empty,  gunny number. 

Straw do  .. 

Vacou do  -. 

Baskets  and  basket  work 

Beads,  ornamental 

Beef,  salted kilograms. 

Beer  and  ale  (H.  L.  &  L.  in  B.)  71 08. .. 

Bellows,  smiths' number. . 

Betelnnts kilograms. 

Blackinff 

Blocks,  Tor  ship-rigging number. 

Boata do... 

Books,  printed kilograms. 

Bran do... 

Bread  and  biscuits do. . . 

Bricks  and  tiles nnmber. 

Brimstone kilograms. 

Brashes  and  brooms 

BoDlon,  silver kilograms. 

Butter do... 

Cabinet  ware  and  upholsterr 

Camphor kilograms. 

Candies: 

Composite kilograms. 

Tallow do... 

Wax  and  sperm do... 

Canes  and  sticks number. 

Caoutchouc kilograms. 

Caoutchooc,  mannfiMtured 

Carriages number. 

Carts  and  wagons do... 

Cement ..kilograms. 

Cheese do... 

Chocolate do... 

Choorah do... 

Clocks  and  watches nnmber . 

Coals kilograms. 

Coffee do..: 


1 
302  . 


34,983  I 

240  . 
75 


200 
1,151 

1,  216,  000 

791, 450 

82,775 


12,265 

35, 015 

1 

13, 701 


58 

4 

5,249 

9,085 

3,211 

30,630 

207 


1,143 

51 

812 

25 

35, 477 


Confectionery 

Copperah  an^  poonao kilograms . . 

Copper: 

Old kilograms. . 

Bods do 

Sheets  and  nails do.... 

Cordage: 

Aloe kilograms.. 

Coir do.... 

Hemp do 

Cordials  and  Uquora liters.. 

Corks  and  bungs gross. . 

Com: 

Grain  and  meal  (barley) kilos. . 

Beaas do  — 

Choll bags.. 

Gram do 

Lentils do. . . . 

Maize kilograms 


6 

24 

6,200 

1,446 

17 

105 

43 

197,000  I 

141,783 


665 

128,589 

50 

10,287 

1,475 

650 

28,735 

1,564 
25,086 

150 
9,615 
4,oOC 
4,779 

571 
258,170 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Rupeet. 
370.00 

200.00 

120.00 

15.00 

4,600.00 

79&00 

18, 126.  01 

25, 724. 64 


I 


Madagascar,  Johanna. 

Seychelles. 
Cape. 
France. 

India,  B^union,  Seychelles,  &c. 
Reunion,  Madagascar. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Cape,  dc«. 
Cape,  United  Kingdom,  Madagas- 
car, Reunion. 

Madagascar. 

Cape,  United  Kingdom. 

S«yclielle8. 

R(^  nil  ion,  Seychelles. 

Seychelles. 

Sc.NchelleH.  Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom. 

Madagascar. 

Seychelles. 

K^'uuion,  Seychelles,  Madagascar. 

India,  Cape,  Madagascar,  Cape. 
Australia.  Madagascar,  Cape. 
JohaLua,  Australia,  Cape,  &c. 
Cape,  Madagascar,  &,c 
MMlagascar. 

Cape,  Seychelles,  Reunion. 
Reunion,  Madagascar,  Seychelles. 
Seychelles. 

R(^union,  Cape,  India. 
Seychelles,  Madagascar,  Johanna. 
Reunion,  Seychelles. 
Madagascar,  Johanna. 
Madagascar,  United  Kingdom,  Cey- 
lon. 
Sandalwood,  Seychelles,  dec 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  dtc. 
Madagascar,  Johanna,  Seychelles. 

Do. 
Johanna,  Cape. 
France. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar. 
Seychelles,  Cape,  Madagascar. 
Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Seychellob,  MadM^ascar. 

Seychelles,  R^un^. 

Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom. 

Seychelles,  Johanna. 

Australia,  dec. 

Capo,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Johanna,  Seychelles. 

RCumion,  Madagascar,  dec. 

Madagascar. 

Cape. 

France..  Madagascar. 

Se.>  cbelles,  Reunion,  Johanna. 

United  Kingdom,  Cape,  Seychellei^ 

dec. 
Seychelles,  Madagascar,  Cape. 
Pondicherry,  India. 


66, 427. 69  j  Do. 

40. 00     Madagascar. 
4, 233. 87  I  Pondicherry,  Reunion,  dec. 

500. 00     Cape. 

270. 00  '  Cape,  Seychelles,  Reunion. 
4, 553. 98  I  Unit«-d  Kingdom,  Cape,  Reunion. 
1,486.40     Seychelles,  Madagascar. 
2, 851. 00     Seychelles,  Cape,  Madagascar. 

15.00  '  Sandalwood. 

1, 206. 00     Reunion,  Seychelles,  die. 
32, 426.  50     Cape,  Reunion,  Seychellea,  dec 
16, 112. 00     Reunion,  Cape,  Seychelles. 

5, 130. 00  ;  Reunion,  Cape,  Madagascar. 
14. 712. 60  '  Reunion,  Sandalwood,  Muscat 


85.00 

1,280.00 

3.00 

17, 975. 50 

8.00 

76.00 

33.00 

200.  00 

20.00 

1,236.00 

15,  956. 00 
61, 718.  00 
12,001.00 
461. 12 
1,645.00 
2,864.00  : 
15, 126. 74  ; 
1.00 
5,018.24 
301.00 
70.00  ; 
920.00  I 
11,261.00 

987.50 

1,  515.  00 

3, 010. 00 

61.00 

5.50 

6, 458. 00 

816.40 

3, 964. 00 

956.00 

8C5.00 

80.00 

1,000.00 

62.00 

48, 495. 00 

192.00 

1, 670. 00 

1,215.00 

535.00 

1,  702.  20 

30.00 

18.00 

2,550.00 

4, 700. 00 

244,66L84 

3,  744. 20 
120.00 


*  The  quantities  exx>orted  come  in  the  order  of  the  p!ace8  named. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Mauntiu8f  j'c. — Coutinued. 
Descriptiou.  >  Quantity. 


Com — Continaed. 

Malt do 

Oata do — 

Peaae : — do — 

Rice bags . . 

Wheat do... 

Whf>at  floor kilograms.. 

CottoB : 

Manufactures,  plain meters. . 

Colored do  ... 


Not  described do. . . 

Fraita: 

Dried  almonds kilograms. 

Cocoanat« number 


Dates kilograms. . 

Raisins do ... . 

Not  enumerated do 

Fresh 

Ghee kilograms.. 

Gniger do 

GUm: 

Bottles,  empty number. . 

Broken kilograms. . 

Looking,  and  mirrors , 

Glassware,  pieces number . . 

(Mass,  window  panes  do 

Grease kilograms . 

Groceries ,., 

Gom  copal kilograms. 

Haberdashery , 

Hair,  horse 

Hardware  and  cutlery 


1,800 

10.925 

15.024 

25,108 

4,078 

107, 332 

790,055 

985,612 


100 
188,005 


Hosiery 

Wick ,, 

Sawing  thread kilograms . . . ' 

Wool do — ; 

Diamonds 

Drawings 

Earthen  and  China  wares ...  .number. . : 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Fiber:  | 

Aloe kilograms. .        863, 870 

Rafla  do....  22,307 

Fireworks \ 

Fish:  I 

Dried  and  salted kilograms . . ' 


54,123 


440,679 

2,945 

422 
35,607 

87,823 

30 
955 


9,354 

1,250 

1,855 
8, 250 
8,524 
7,719 
16,659 
250 


18,636 


Hats: 

Felt number..*  158 

Straw do  ...I  5,045 

Ofothersorts do  ..."  528 

Hayandstraw bales..  162 

Hemp,  undressed kilograms . .  40, 020 

Hides,  raw number..  14,778 

Hoofs kilograms. .  7, 200 

Horns,  cow  or  bull number.  .1  85, 988 

Indigo kilograms.. 1  868 

Iron :  I 

Bar kilograms. . ;  175, 673 

Caat do....  I  9,650 

Sheet do....  16,126 

Sulphate  of kilograms..  62 

Anchors,  &c number..'  4 

Wrought,  and  nails kilograms . .  *  9, 636 

Of  other  sorts do, . . .[  1, 711 

Old,  for  remanufacture do 518,135 

J<*  welry ' 

J  ulce  of  lemons  or  limes \ 

Jure kilograms . . ! 

L4ird do 

Lfad: 

Sheet  and  pipe kilograms. . 

Old,  for  remannfacture do ... . 

Leather : 

Un  wrought kilogi-ams . . 


Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 


259,516 
42,385 

4,086 
3,560 

1,765 

3.358 


Value. 


Rupff». 

180.00 

1,484.00 

1, 814. 50 

149, 908. 58 

24,092.50 

19, 065.  88 

95, 965. 40 

163,893.67 

545.70 

1.00 

1, 000. 00 

62, 577. 74 

35.00 

70.00 

8,322.50 

210. 00 

144, 260. 00 
4, 912. 00 
2, 853. 73 

67, 276. 30 

683.00 

170.00 
3, 200. 76 

8,  626. 10 

32.00 
159.00 

22.00 

7, 040. 50 

218. 00 

290.00 

132.00 

1, 074.  00 

1,618.00 

1, 131.  00 

10.00 

4, 269.  00 

14, 478. 00 

78,  540. 27 

09.00 

62, 533. 97 


392.00 
8, 447. 00 

452.00 

275.00 

9,  380.  00 

53,  309.  27 

1,  365. 00 

2, 069. 74 

949.00 

4,776.40 

1,882.40 

4,536.56 

5.00 

416.00 

1,829.00 

308.00 
13, 628. 89 
10, 457. 00 
20.00 
18. 797. 22 
25, 924. 00 

1,  573. 00 
658.00 

841.75 

4, 429.  98 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Cape. 

Reunion,  Cape,  India. 

Reunion.  Madagascar.  Cape,  &c. 

Seychelles,  Cape,  Reunion,  &c. 

Reunion. 

Seychelles,  Reunion,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Rdanioa, 
&c. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Cape,  Jo- 
hanna, Sic. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

TTnited  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom.  India. 

France. 

Madagascar. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  Cape,  Am, 

ITnited  Kingdom,  Cape. 

United  £^ingdom,  Australia. 
United  Kingdom,  France. 
Reunion.  Seychelles. 

Reunion,     Singapore,    Cape,    Sey- 
chelles. 
Reunion,  MiKlaga^icar,  Seychellea. 

Reunion. 

Cape,  Reunion,  India,  United  King> 

dom. 
India,  Cape,   Reunion.  Soychellen, 

&c. 
Madagascar. 
Seychelles  Cape. 
Cape. 

Cape,  Seychelles,  Madagaacar,  Slo, 
Australia,  Reunion,  Cape. 

Madagaaoar. 
India. 

Madagascar,  &c. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles,  .Inhannai. 
Madagascar,  R6union,PoudicheiTj. 
Seychelles. 

Cape,  Madagascar,  Seychellea,  4d«. 
United  Kingdom. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Cape,  dbo. 
Madagascar. 

Madagascar,    Seychellea,     United 
Kingdom,  Cape.  &c. 


rascar. 


Madf 

?H  Kingdom, 

India,  Mfidagascar,  Muscat,  Sec. 


Lags 

United  Kingdom,  Singapore. 
Madagascar,  Cape,  S«>ychelle6. 


United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom,  India. 
United  Kingdom. 

Do. 
India.  Seychelles,  ice. 

Singapore,     Pondicherry,      Indi*, 

Seychelles. 
Reunion,  Pondicherry. 
Seychelles,  Reunion,  Madi^gasoAr. 
Madagascar. 
Madaga^icar,  Seychelles. 
United  Kingdom,  Madagascar, 
.    Sychelles,  Johanna. 
Seychelles,  Madagascu*. 
Pondicherry.  India,  R6uidon. 
France,  Australia,  Cape,  &c. 
India. 

United  Kingdom. 
R6union.  Sec. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  Jobanna. 
Pondicherry,  India,  Sco. 

United     Kingdom,     Pondicherry, 

Madaffasoar,  SeycheUes. 
Seychelles.  Cape.  Madagascar. 
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Statement  shotoing  the  exports  from  Mauritius,  ^o. — Contiuned. 


Peacription. 


liicAhcr— Continued. 

Other  sorts 

Lime kilograms. . 

Xime,  pboephate  of do.... 

Linen : 

Manufactured,  plain meters . . 

Sailcloth do  — 

Thread kilograms.. 

Machinery  and  mUlvrork 

Jfanuie: 

Goano kilograms.. 

Of  other  sorts do.... 

Mathematical  and  optical  instruments. 
Matches,  all  sorts 


Mats  and  matting 

Molasses kilograms. 


Musical  instruments 

Music,  printed 

Oakum kilograms.. 

Oil: 

Castor kilograms. . 

Coooannt liters . . 

Gingely kilograms. . 

Cloth 

Mustard kilograms. . 

Olive   Tlilers. 

Pi8t»ichlo kilograms. . 

Petroleum liters . . 

Other  sorts do 

Onions  and  garlic kilograms . . 

Opium do.... 

Painters'  and  dyers'  colors 

Paper: 

Manufactares  of 

Stained,  hanging rolls.. 

Pearl  and  Scotch  barley . . .kilograms. . 

Perfumery 

Pickles  and  sauces  

Pictures,  oil  paintings 

Pitch  and  tar barrels.. 

Plants  and  roots 

Plated  and  gill  wares 

Plate,  wrought  silver 

Pork,  salted kilograms.. 

Potatoes do. . . . 

Prints  and  engravings 

Printing  types  and  materials 

Provisions,  preserved. 


Baltpeter , 

Sausages kilograms..' 

Seeds:  | 

Garden | 

Unenumerateu 

.Sheathing  paper,  or  felt 

SUk: 

Manufactures meters- 
Sewing kilograms. 

Somp  do... 

Specie : 

Gold 

SUver 

Copperand  bronxe 

Paper  carrenoy 

Specimens,  natural  history 

4277 27 


370, 018 
149, 166 


958,106 


300 

34,001 

782,109 

2,674 


20,230 
1,619 
41.200 
52,  815 
88 
19,403 

140 


2,345 
40 


126 


734 
57,880 


Sags  and  paper  stuffs kilograms . .  875 

Kubanas pieces..  12,414 

Rattans kUograms..  20,962 

Besin :  i 

Bed kilograms..  45 

Bough do. ...  I  445 

jteddlery  and  harness 

Sago kilograms. 


7,422 


6 


5 
50,233 


Rupees, 
121.00 
4,803.00 
100.00 

533.00 
8, 915. 12 
60.00 
60, 601. 00 

00, 768. 00 

7, 792. 00 

254.00 
2,878.00 

2,206u00 
27,223.00 

674.00 

4.00 

70.00 

12,16&20 

229,838.97 

1, 050. 00 
81.00 

6, 677, 00 

1, 131.  00 
23,  213.  00 

3,363.00 
32.00 

2, 7U8. 50 

3, 412. 50 
4, 872. 00 

743.00 

388.00 

14.00 

1,  004.  00 

2,  343. 80 
285.00 

1, 734.  25 

3,  528.  00 
2,  051.  00 

100.00 
337.00 

4,484.00 

25.00 

118.00 

12, 857. 67 

2, 000. 00 

3, 154. 00 

2,808.00 

85.00 

123.00 

1, 759.  50 

1, 06a  00 

10, 460. 40 

80.00 

10.00 

314.00 

6,56&65 

80.40 

2, 072. 60 

40.00 

12, 108. 00 

10, 688. 50 

1, 705, 763. 21 

250.00 

8, 400. 00 

0,404.00 


Conntiies  whither  exported. 


Madagascar,  B£union« 

Madagas 

B^nnion. 


Madagascar,  Cape. 

lIO] 


Madagascar. 

India,  B^union,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Cape, 

TTnit^  Kingdom,  B<<.  a- 

gascar. 

United  Kingdom,  B6onion,  Mada- 
gascar, Cape 

Madagascar,  France,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Johanna, 
ice, 

Australia,  B^union. 

United  Kingdom,  Cape,  India,  B6- 
union. 

Madagascar  Seychelles. 

Seychelles. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles. 

Cape,  B^union,  Seychelles,  Mada- 
gascar. 

United  Kingdom,  India,  Cape,  B6- 
union. 

Cape,  Reunion.  Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

Cape,  Ac. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  &c. 

Cape,  United  Kingdom,  B6union. 

B6union,  Seychelles,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Reunion. 

Cape,  Seychelles,  Madagascar,  B6- 
nnion. 

Cape,  R6uiiion. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  B^anion. 

Madagascar,  Cape,  &c. 
Madagascar,  B6union. 
Seychelles. 

Madagascar,  Cape.  B6union. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Johanna^ 
France,  United  Kingdom,  Capo. 
Seychelles,  Madagascar. 
Madagascar,  B^uoion,  Sec. 
Unit-ed  Kingdom,  Madagascar. 
France. 

B^union,  Madagascar,  &c. 
Cape,  Seychelles,  Madagascar,  In- 
dia. 
United  Kingdom. 
Seychelles,  United  Kingdom. 
Madagascar,  Australia,  Sec, 
United  Kingdom. 
Poudicherry,  B6nnion,  &c. 
Cape,  Australia,  B^union,  &c 

Seychelles. 

Madagascar.  Seychelles,  &o. 
Cape,  Sevchelles,  Reunion. 
United  Kingdom,  Seychelles,  &o. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles.  6co, 
Seychelles. 
Do. 

Madagflscar,  &c. 

Cape,  K^union,  Seychelles,  &o. 

B^  union. 

B^nnion,  Madagascar,  Cape. 

Madagascar. 

India,  B6 union,  Seychelles. 

Sandalwood,  France. 

India,  Madagascar,  B^  union,  ite. 

Cape. 

Seychelles,  France. 

United  Kingdom,  France. 
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Statement  shoicing  the  exports  from  Mavrithia^  <Jr. — CoDtimied. 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Spices : 

Cinnamon kilograms.. 

Cloves do 

Nutmegs do..,. 

Pepper do — 

Of  other  sorts do.... 

Spirits : 

Brandy liters.. 

(reneva do.... 

Kum do 


83 
2, 515 

50 

8,389 

12,337 

5.125 

45 

3, 856,  093 


Stat  ionery 

Stoel,  unwrought kilograms. . 

Stones : 

Building number. . 

Filtering do... 

Grindstones do — 

Marble do... 

Tombstones do. . . 

Straw  ware 


Sugar kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 
do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
do... 
.do... 
. do . . . 
.do... 


Total  sugar - 

Sugar,  candy kilograms. 

Tallow do... 

Tamarinds do... 

Tea do... 

Tin: 

Unwrought kilograms. 

Phites 

Tobacco : 

Unmanu  factured kilograms . 

Manufactured do. . . 

Segars do... 

Pipes gross. 

Tongues kilograms. 

Tortoise  and  pearl  shells do . . . 

Toys 

Turmeric kilograms. 

Twines,  of  all  sorts do... 

Umbrellas : 

Cotton number. 

Silk do... 

Yanilla  pods kilograms. 

Vegetables,  fhish do. 

Termieelli do... 

Vinegar liters. 

Wax,  bees kilograms. 

Whalebone do. . . 

"Wine 

Wood: 

Planks cubic  meters. 

Casks,  empty number. , 

Bbony cubic  meters. 

Masts  and  spars number. 

Shingles do... 

Timber cubic  meters. 

Wooden  ware 

Woolen  manufactures : 

Blankets number. 

Cloth meters. 

Mixed do.... 

Shawls num  ber . 


11, 641, 045 

47, 273, 467 

8,997,287 

34, 575, 785 

88,870 

77,356 

997, 281 

715 

59,593 

55, 401 

2,031 

2,  507, 191 

1,092,400 


Value. 


.53.00 
1,110.00 

2."..  00 
3,  0.51. 00 
2, 171. 00 

4, 633.  35 

60.00 

384, 706. 67 

3,  887. 61 
52.00 

500.00 
23.00 

204.00 
46.00 

160.00 
89.00 


2, 187, 692. 29 

11, 702,  647.  91 

2,  527,  486. 96 

9,  907, 817. 14 

25,  878.  76 

15.  620. 00 

258,  305.  60 

210.00 

17, 180. 52 

14.  539. 40 

432.20 

594, 938. 00 

170, 000. 00 


10^,  367, 461 

2,500 

1,324 

69,065 

986 

2417 


55,076 

574 

17i0 

152 

45 

816 


27, 422,  748. 42  I 
625.00  , 
804.00  I 
6,459.70 
1,096.00 

1,  595.  00 

2,  461. 00 

11,  838. 90 

620. 97 

3, 268.  60 

418.  70 

86.00 

2,  794.  00 

3,  212. 00 

3,  010.  .50 
2, 315. 50 

2, 224.  00 

328.00 

344, 293. 37 

10.00 

517.  00 

601.00 

41, 386. 22 

40.00 
22, 056. 80 

4317. 26 
15,  537. 00 
065.00 
600.00 
.24.00 
280. 00 

4,  779. 00 
3, 159.  00 

473.00  , 
1,864.00  I 
2,  203. 88 
84.00 


Total  exports 32,377,462,91 


Countries  whither  exported. 


United  Kingdom. 
Pondicherry,  Cape. 
India. 

Keunion,  Cape,  Madagascar. 
Do. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  Sec. 
Jolianna,  Sej'cheiles. 
United  Kingdom,  Madagascar,  Re- 
union. &c. 
Madagascar.  Sej'chelles,  &c. 
Sey43helles. 

Madagascar. 

Do. 
Seychelles,  Johanna. 

Do. 
Seychelles.  Madagascar. 
Cape.  United  Kingdom,  Il6unloD. 
Export 
duty. 
34.023.89    United  Kingdom. 
137,482.78    Australia. 
26, 239. 43    Cape  Colonies. 
103,046.17    India. 

250. 86    St'vchelles,  Stc. 
209. 39    St?  Helena. 
2. 991. 88    France. 

2. 15    Argentine   Confederar 
tion. 
180. 84    Mad&gascar. 
166. 20    Pondicherry. 
6. 10    Reunion. 
7.52L58    Spain. 
8,277.52    United  States-. 

315, 398. 74 

Pondicherry. 

Reunion,  Seychelles,  Madagascar. 

Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Seychelles,  R6nnion,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 
Reunion,  Seychelles,  Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom,  Seychelles,  India. 
Seychelles,  Johanna,  Sec 
Cape,  Madagascar,  Johanna,  SiC. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles. 
Madagascar. 

Unit'Cd  Kingdom,  France. 
Madagascar,  R6anion,  &c. 
Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 
Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles. 

United  Kingdom,  France. 

Cape. 

R6union.  Madagascar,   Seychelles. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  India. 

United  Kingdom,    Reunion,  Sing* 

apore. 
United  Kingdom. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Cape,  &c. 

Madagascar,  Johanna,  &o. 

Seychelles,  &o. 

United  Kingdom. 

Madagascar. 

Johanna. 

Madagascar. 

Johanna,  Cape,  United  Kingdom. 

Cape,  Madagascar,  Reunion,  India* 

Madagascar,  Reunion,  &.c. 

Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Cape,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 
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Bi:uf«ioiir. 

statement  Bkawing  the  imports  from  the  Unifed  States  at  Reunion  Island  for  the  year  ending 

Deoemher  31;  1881. 


DosoriptioD. 


t,S46*  0A8M,  of  2  tini  each,  petroleum  =  7,162 
ttnCfOontaming  in  Mo  13,550  llten,eqniv«lent 
to 

200  CMei  lard,  ont  of  which :  ISO  oases  of  10  tins, 
10  kilograms  each.  =15,000  kilograms  $  60 
oases  of20  tins,  5  kilograms  each.  =  5,000  kilo- 
grams, weighing  in  toto  20,000  kilograms 


Total. 


Yaloe  en- 
tered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


$8,204  03  ,  1^1,016  85 


8, 127  42 


:303  25 


New  York,  per  American 
1  hark  Charles  Stewart,  H. 
^    R.  Powers,  master. 


10,332  05 


*Oat  of  whioh  8,487^  oases  hare  heen  entered  at  customs,  duties  paid ;  80  cases  shipped  for  Hadagas- 
ear  I  ^  oasee  empty,  naving  leaked;  totaL  8,566  cases. 
1 10,002.80  francs,  at  rate  of  exchange,  10.8  »  $1,016.05. 
X  1,571.20  fhuics,  at  rate  of  exchange,  19.3  s  $803.25. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  the  Island  of  Reunion  and  the  United 

States  for  the  year  1881. 


Articles. 


Vslae  of 
imports. 


Petroleum,  3,566  cases = 18,550  li«er« 

Lard,  200  cases,  weighing  20,000  kilograms 


$8,204  68 
8,127  42 


16,882  06 


Value  of 
exports. 


Nil. 


A.  LANGLOIS, 

Consular  Agent. 


NORTHEBN  DIVISION. 

(FROM  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS  AROUND  BY  THE  BARBARY  STATES  TO  THE 

GULF  OF  ADEN.) 


MOROCCO. 

Report  hy  Consul  Mathews  on  the  trade^  commerce^  and  navigation  of  the 

Empire  of  Morocco  for  the  year  1880-'81. 

Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Tangier^  September  21, 1881. 

The  improvement  in  trade  which  was  looked  forward  to  for  the  year 
1880-'81  has  not  been  realized  to  any  great  extent ;  early  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  beans,  which  from  the  time  of  sowing  promised  to  be  abun- 
dant, were  subsequently  destroyed  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  stormy 
winds  in  the  spring;  the  damage  done  being  so  great  that  many  agri- 
culturists barely  secured  the  se^  put  in  the  ground,  while  maize,  millet, 
and  dary  seed,  which  were  sown  after  the  rains  of  spring,  and  promised 
to  give  good  result,  have  in  many  districts  been  damaged  by  worms  and 
blight.    The  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
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fruit,  of  which  most  of  the  trees  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  suffered  con- 
siderably. 

But  the  greatest  drawback  to  trade  in  general  has  been  the  want  of 
<ou6dence  experienced  b.y  most  foreign  traders  who  seem  loath  to  specu- 
late in  any  branch  of  trade,  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  get  their  own 
buck  from  the  natives,  who  are  so  ground  down  by  exorbitant  taxation 
jis  to  find  all  their  products  have  disappeared  before  they  have  the  value 
of  them  in  hand;  that  the  poor  agriculturist  is  on  the  one  side  dunned 
by  his  government  for  taxes,  and  on  the  other  by  his  foreign  creditor, 
who  also  has  to  suffer  from  the  results  of  the  government's  rapacious  pro- 
pensities. 

In  many  cases  where  the  native  is  willing  to  acquit  himself  honorably 
towards  his  foreign  creditors,  he  dreads  to  show  his  resources  for  fear 
of  having  his  properties  confiscated  by  the  unsalaried  authorities,  in 
whose  eyes  the  greatest  crime  a  man  can  commit  is  to  possess  property 
of  any  consideration.  Under  these  circumstances  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  proper  tribunal  wherein  redress  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  foreign 
traders  are  chary  about  placing' their  wonted  confidence  in  natives  whose 
solvency  may  from  one  day  to  another  become  nil  by  a  stroke  from  the 
functionary  who  has  jurisdiction  over  them. 

.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  tribes  are  in  open  re- 
volt, and  many  who  were  formerly  honest  and  thrifty  plowers  of  land 
linve  been  converted  into  bands  of  marauders  whom  all  the  Sultan's 
i'fforts  cannot  subjugate.  During  the  whole  year  divisions  of  the  Sul- 
tan's armies  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  empire,  carrying  devasta- 
tion wherever  they  go,  but  instead  of  subjugating  the  tribes,  such  steps 
only  serve  to  irritate  them  afU  the  more,"  as  instead  of  inquiring  into 
grievances  and  endeavoring  to  redress  wrongs  by  introducing  salutary 
reforms,  the  Sultan's  government  policy  seems  that  of  wishing  to  weaken 
the  already  overwhelmed  tribes,  who  in  their  turn  resume  their  lawless 
pnvctices  as  soon  as  the  armies  leave  their  district;  and  in  many  cases 
where  the  faults  of  the  guilty  parties  are  visited  upon  the  innocent  these 
also  become  infuriated  and  join  in  the  rebellious  movement  when  they 
see  their  property  unlawfully  confiscated  or  destroyed. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Sultan  and  his  army  have  not  arrived  at  the 
southern  capital,  Morocco  City,  on  account  of  the  daily  sanguinary  en- 
couDters  they  have  to  sustain;  but  what  is  worse  is  that  every'  part  of 
the  country  they  go  through  bears  the  mark  of  their  passage  in  the  shape 
of  ruin,  misery,  and  rebellion. 

Under  such  government  it  is  not  to  be  reasonably  expected  that  trade 
s\}\d  industry  can  flourish,  especially  when  its  autocratic  system  gives 
the  population  no  chance  of  turning  to  account  the  rich  resources  of 
the  country ;  many  of  the  rich  articles  being  prohibited  to  trade  in  while 
the  less  vajuable  produce  is  so  hampered  with  taxation  that  the  pro- 
ducer must  give  his  produce  for  nothing  in  order  to  allow  shippers  to 
realize  cost  after  paying  taxes,  duties,  and  expenses. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  induce  this  government  to  adopt  a  more 
equitable  system,  and  to  encourage  trade  so  as  to  enrich  its  treasury  by 
more  legitimate  contributions,  likely  to  result  from  the  extension  of 
commerce ;  but  little  hopes,  as  yet,  are  entertained  of  successful  issue 
for  these  wise  suggestions,  the  Sultan's  government  being  composed  of 
men  who  only  look  to  their  own  private  benefit,  and  so  long  as  their 
pockets  are  filled  during  their  term  of  office,  little  care  what  becomes  of 
the  multitude,  who,  in  their  eyes,  only  exist  to  be  fleeced  by  their  su- 
periors. 
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Owing  to  the  foregoing  reasons,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  trade 
during  the  last  year  as  compared  with  the  previous  one,  and  although 
«ouie  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  cessation  of  import  in  bread- 
stuffs,  yet  the  deficiency  ought  to  have  been  made  up  by  an  increase  in 
other  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  damage  suffered  by  the  crops  of  cereals  can- 
not have  affected  the  export  to  the  extent  of  making  the  total  inferior 
to  that  of  the  preceding  year  when  there  was  hardly  any  crop  at  all  of 
cereals,  while  the  oil  crop  this  year  has  been  most  abundant. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

The  total  import  during  1880-'81  is  $3,638,895,  against  $4,714,863  in 
1879-'S0.    Deficiency  in  1880-'81,  $1,075,968. 

The  total  export  during  1880-'81  is  $3,381,770,  against  $3,747,685  in 
1879-'80.    Deficiency  in  1880-'81,  $365,915. 

Subjoined  is  a  review  of  the  various  articles  which  form  the  staple 
trade  in  the  country,  and  others  which  would  prove  a  means  of  pros- 
perity to  it  being  prohibited  to  trade : 

Raw  cotton, — The  quantityimported  has  slightly  increased,  being  1,051 
<5wt8.,  value,  $23,155,  in  1880-'81,  against  996  cwts.,  value  $20,310,  in 
1879-'80.    Prices  ruled  about  $  18  per  30  kilograms  for  middling  or  lean. 

Cotton  goods, — Gray,  bleached,  and  printed  cotton  cloths  Irom  Man- 
ohester  form  an  important  item  of  the  trade,  and  of  late  years  English 
manufacturers  have  so  successfully  imitated  the  Pondicherry  blue  dyes, 
as  to  secure  for  English  dyed  cottons  a  preference  over  the  original 
;goods  from  India. 

The  staple  articles  areT-cloths,  gray,  white,  croydons,  bleached  long 
<^loths,  dyed  bafts  and  muslins  of  all  descriptions,  plain,  embroidered, 
and  printed,  from  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Prices  vary  according  to 
quality  and  fluctuation  of  producing  markets. 

Woolen  chths. — The  original  Yorkshire  goods  are  now  almost  super- 
ceded by  German  and  Austrian  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  low- 
priced  goods,  but  in  the  better  classes,  England  still  holds  her  own. 
The  values  run  from  $1.25  to  $3  per  yard. 

French  textures  of  all  descriptions  are  imported  in  small  quantities, 
excepting  silk  goods,  in  which  no  other  country  has  been  able  to  com- 
pete with  any  success  against  Lyons  and  Nismes. 

Iro7i  and  hardware, — Birmingham  and  Sheflfteld  are  the  chief  sources 
of  supply,  notwithstandiug  (xernian  and  Belgian  competition  in  the 
lower  qualities.  Swedish  and  Euglish  iron  in  bars  is  largelj^  imported 
from  England,  chiefly  for  agricultural  implements,  but  of  late  years 
«ome  of  these  being  imported  ready  made,  the  quantitiesof  these  metals 
are  not  so  large.  Besides,  the  little  encouragement  given  to  agricultur- 
ists makes  the  demand  for  implements  considerbly  smaller,  the  land 
under  culture  being  in  some  districts  less  than  one-half  that  in  former 
jears.  Other  metals,  chiefly  brass,  copper,  bar  tin,  tin,  zinc,  brass  and 
copper  in  sheets,  are  imported  in  small  quantities  fornative  manufacture, 
'Chiefly  from  England. 

Loaf  sugar  is  the  principal  item  of  French  importation  to  this  coun- 
try, Marseilles  having  completely  annihilated  Belgian  and  Dutch  com- 
petition in  these  markets.  This  article  amounts  to  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  import  from  France.  Brown  and  crushed  sugar  in  small  quan- 
tities from  England  and  France. 

Coffee, — Eio  quality  is  imported  secondhand  from  Marseilles  and 
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Havre  and  London  in  rather  small  quantities ;  the  local  valae  runs  fron» 
$13  to  $15  per  cwt. 

Tern. — Green  hyson,  young  hyson,  and  gunpowder  are  imported  from 
England  in  large  quantities,  prices  varying  from  1«.  3(2.  to  2«.  M.  per 
pound  English. 

DrtufSy  spices  J  and  chemical  products  are  imported  in  fair  quantities 
from  England  and  France,  but  the  articles  are  so  numerous  and  varied 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  with  any  likelihood  or 
precision. 

Raw  silk  is  imported  in  quantities  from  Marseilles  and  G«noa  for  na- 
tive textures  at  Fez. 

Cotton  yams. — Manchester  supplies  these,  gray,  bleached,  and  dyed,, 
for  the  use  of  native  weavers  at  Babat. 

Petroleum. — Owing  to  the  abundant  oil  crop,  the  natives  find  it  cheaper 
to  consume  the  latter,  but  among  the  better  classes  petroleum  is  getting: 
daily  into  more  general  use. 

Ptoiil*«.-«-Since  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  this  country  has* 
adopted  Swedish  planks  or  deals  which  they  could  at  the  time  get  at 
lower  prices;  still  several  cargoes  have  been  landed  in  Morocco,  and  pref- 
erence would  be  given  to  American  pine  when  such  can  be  obtained^ 
The  present  price  is  as  follows : 

Per  168  X  9  X  3  feet. 

Swedish  red  deals,  6  to  d6  feet  long |13  50  to  $14  OO 

American  red  deals 12  50  to  13  50^ 

Whitedeals 10  GO 

Pitch  pine  deals,  12  to  40  feet 16  OO 

The  various  articles  imported  into  Morocco  during  the  year  1880-'81^ 
their  quantities  and  values,  are  exhibited  iu  the  annexed  table  marked  A» 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  show,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  total 
value  of  imports  to  Morocco  during  the  last  ten  years: 

Total  yalne 
of  importa. 

l870-'71 f3, 386, 470 

lti71-'72 3,905,255 

1872-73 4,253,880 

1873-74 4,172.390 

lrt74-75 5,238.000 

1875-76 5,057,940 

1876-77 4,888,085 

1877-78 5,413,310 

1878-^79 4,492,775 

1879-^80 4,714,86a 

1880-'dl 3,638,895 

EXPORTATION* 

As  before  observed,  there  is  an  important  falling  off  in  the  total^ 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  difficulties  with  which  trade  in  general  is 
hampered  by  the  ill-advised  government,  but  partly  also  to  the  depreci> 
ation  in  value  of  several  of  the  most  important  articles,  such  as  olive 
oil,  beeswax,  almonds,  &c. 

Almonds. — The  crop  has  been  fair  and  prices  ruled  zt  an  average  of 
from  $11  to  $13.  The  quantity  exported  is  28,766  cwts.,  valued  at  about 
$421,075. 

Beeswax. — The  quantity  exported  was  3,236  cwts.,  of  the  value  of 
$228,240. 

Birdseed. — For  several  years  pa«t  the  crops  of  birdseed  have  declined. 
The  exportation  during  the  year  1880-'81  was  6,465  cwts.,  of  the  value  of 
$13,475. 
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Banes.'-The  qoantity  exported  during  tlie  past  year  was  44,541  cwts.^ 
of  the  value  of  $30,195.    The  prohibition  is  now  again  in  force. 

OoftZe.— Farther  concessions  having  been  granted  by  the  Saltan  to 
the  Austrian  and  Oerman  ministers,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  made  to 
England  for  her  military  supplies  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  private 
speculators  seized  the  opportunity  and  turned  the  grant  to  dieir  owip 
account  by  buying  the  licenses,  and  shipping  a  large  number  of  oxen 
from  Tangier  to  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Marseilles,  Lisbon,  &c.  The  Sultan  has^ 
therefore,  very  sensibly  lowered  the  duty  on  dead  carcasses  in  proportion 
to  the  reduced  duties  paid  by  the  ^'concessionnaires,''  by  which  means- 
shippers  of  dead  meat  are  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  favored 
few. 

Carpets. — Of  this  article,  182  bales  were  exported  daring  the  past  year^ 
of  the  value  of  $31,180. 

Dates, — ^The  crops  have  been  smaller  than  the  previous  years,  and 
although  values  are  equal,  say  from  $13  to  $20  per  cwt.,  the  total  of  what 
has  been  shipped  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  last  year,  1879~'80.     . 

JSisparfo.— Ever  since  English  paper  manufacturers  have  adopted  thi» 
article,  it  became  a  means  of  subsistence  for  many  of  the  poorer  classes^ 
country  laborers  and  others,  as  it  grows  perfectly  wild,  and  the  men 
and  women  had  it  only  to  collect  and  bring  it  into  port  for  sale;  but  tho 
government  has  lately  put  such  taxes  and  tolls  upon  the  article  that 
the  poor  laborer  often  finds  it  difficult  to  make  the  money  he  gets  ade- 
quate to  what  he  has  to  pay  for  tolls  and  taxes.  The  article  is  there- 
fore abandoned,  and  the  Sultan  cuts  off  one  of  the  best  resources  in  the^ 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  stops  the  means  of  livelihood  of  man^^ 
thousands  of  his  subjects. 

Ooat'Skins. — ^This  article  forms  the  most  important  item  of  export 
to  France,  but  it  nevertheless  gives  no  profit  to  this  country,  there- 
being  only  one  great  French  tanner  who  buys  up  the  Morocco  classes,. 
and  finding  no  one  able  to  compete  with  him,  takes  all  at  his  own  prices^ 
and  consequently  shippers,  who  have  to  pay  many  taxes  and  duties 
before  the  goods  leave  the  country,  often  operate  to  a  loss.    In  former 
times  large  quantities  of  these  skins  were  sent  to  America,  but  since 
Marseilles  began  to  sell  them  ready  tanned,  direct  shipments  have  ceased. 
In  1880  several  orders  for  Morocco  skins  and  hides  were  sent  from 
America  and  Canada  to  Marseilles,  but  the  French  tanner  and  some  or 
the  commission  houses  in  Marseilles  sent  up  prices  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  American  and  Canadian  buyers  to  lose  money,  and  give  u\> 
the  idea  of  buying  the  article  in  the  raw  state. 

Orains  of  all  descriptions. — The  few  articles  allowed  to  be  exported 
have  been  bought  up  for  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira  at  higher- 
prices  than  they  are  likely  to  fetch  in  Europe. 

Oums. — Arabic  brown,  Morocco,  and  sandarac  have  been  shipped  in 
very  small  quantities,  the  roads  leading  to  sea-ports  from  places  of  pro- 
duction being  unsafe  for  conducting  the  goods. 

Olive  oil. — There  has  been  no  export,  owing  to  the  low  prices  ruling 
in  England,  the  fall  in  value  being  no  less  than  about  75  to  100  per 
cent,  over  previous  years. 

Orris  root. — Of  this  article  the  quantities  shipped  are  exceedingly^ 
small  at  present,  and  though  in  previous  years  large  quantities  were 
gathered  for  shipment  abroad,  the  recent  tariffs  of  duties  on  produce^ 
which  is  brought  into  sea-ports  so  hampers  all  the  low-priced  articles, 
as  to  render  speculation  for  shipment  almost  impracticable.  Up  to  last- 
year  this  article  could  be  bought  at  about  $2.25  free  on  board,  but  this, 
year,  owing  to  additional  duties  and  taxes,  it  costs  nearly  twice  as  much.. 
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Palmetto  leaves  would  also  be  a  great  source  of  Hches  to  the  coun- 
try people  for  its  unlimited  abundance  all  over  the  country,  but  this  is 
^ne  of  the  prohibited  articles,  the  Sultan  thus  absurdly  losing  quite  a 
great  revenue. 

TFooZ*.— Owing  to  the  mortality  of  sheep  in  the  previous  years,  the 
clip  had  not  been  so  large  and  consequently  prices  had  risen  consider- 
ably, being  from  $16  to  $20  per  cwt.  against  $12  to  $16  the  year  before. 

The  various  articles  exported  from  the  ports  of  Morocco  during  the 
year  1880-'81,  their  quantities  and  values,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
table  marked  B. 

I  also  subjoin  a  comparative  statement  of  the  total  value  of  exports 
from  Morocco  during  the  past  ten  years: 

Total  value 
of  exports. 

1H7(>-'71 $:},136,840 

1871-72 4,1J66,305 

1872-73 6,142,885 

1873-74 7,777,330 

1874--'75 5,396,755 

1875-76 6,466.766 

1876-77 5,424.940 

1877-78 6,074,410 

1878-79 3.491,850 

1879-'80 3,747,685 

1880-'8l 3.381,770 

NAVIGATION. 

The  shipping  return  which  is  subjoined  shows  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  by  66  vessels,  whereas 
the  aggregate  tonnage  appears  larger  by  3,231  tons  than  the  preWous 
year.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  cessation  of  the  "  Hispano-Mar- 
roqui  Steam  Navigation  Company,"  which  had  three  small  steamboats 
plying  daily  between  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  Tetuan,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  La- 
raiche,  and  Babat,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  introduction  of  a  new 
English  line  of  steamers  running  between  London,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Ma- 
deira, the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Morocco,  with  a  fleet  of  four 
large  ste^imers,  renders  the  total  tonnage  larger,  although  not  making 
up  for  the  decrease  in  number  occasion^  by  the  withdrawal  of  smaller 
crafts,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

1879-'8():  Vessels  entered  and  cleared,  1,425;  tonnage,  366,787. 

188(M81 :  Vessels  entered  and  cleared,  1,360 ;  tonnage,  369,918. 

However,  the  remarkable  increase  of  tonnage  is  no  indication  of  a 
healthier  state  of  things  (trade  in  general  being  if  anything  worse  than 
in  the  previous  years),  but  a  keener  competition  on  the  part  of  ship- 
owners in  England,  who,  regardless  of  the  small  scope  offered,  are  now 
working  at  a  loss,  having  reduced  freights  to  nearly  one-half  of  their 
normal  type  without  benefiting  either  shippers  or  ship-owners. 

AGRICVLTURE. 

The  labor  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  style  by 
the  natives,  as  the  want  of  civilization  o] eposes  the  introduction" of  all 
kinds  of  machinery;  and  foreign  improved  implements  of  agriculture 
which  have  been  tried  have  failed,  as  the  country  has  not  yet  suflBciently 
issued  from  its  normal  state  of  barbarism  and  old,  prejudiced  ideas  to 
^idmit  of  their  use.    This  country  is  unfortunately  subject  to  frequent 
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risitatioiis  of  droughts  and  locusts  that  also  in  a  great  measure  check 
the  prosperity  and  increase  of  trade. 

The  real  friends  of  the  Sultan  among  foreign  representatives  are  un- 
<)easingly  urging  upon  him  to  remove  the  prohibitive  measures,  and  give 
legitimate  trade  and  agriculture  greater  scope  for  development,  but  so 
far  their  representations  have  proved  unsuccessful,  and  this  rich  country 
is  making  retrogressive  instead  of  progressive  steps  towards  civilization, 
owing  to  its  misguided  government. 

FELIX  A.  MATHEWS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tangier  J  September  21,  1881. 


Kttum  offoieign  thipping  at  each  port  of  Morocco. in  the  year  1880-'81. 

ENTERED. 


With  cargoes. 


In  ballast. 


Total. 


Towns. 


No.  '  Tons. 


Tangier 479 

Tstnan CO 

Laraiche 26 

lUbat 89 

-Casablanca ]  47 

Mazagai. 110 

Saffl 64 

Mogador 62 

ToUls....  887 


73,600 
1,326 
6,357 
14, 720 
27,670 
58,736 
42,662 
45.620 


Crews. 

5,321 

269 

2R9 

674 

1,026 

2,185 

1,461 

1,396 

No. 


169 
94 
22 
27 
73 
44 
20 
24 


270, 591   12,  618  |    473 


Tons. 


20,825 
1,733 
4,110 

10, 274 

40,8b9 
4,532 
1,946 

15, 018 


Crews.    No. 


99,327 


1,421 
513 
267 
479 

1^239 
342 
138 
531 


648 

154 

48 

66 

120 

154 

84 

86 


Tons. 


94,425 
3.059 
10, 4H7 
24,994 
68,459 
63,208 
44,608 
60.638 


Ciews. 


o  « 

9 

9  C 

|« 


—  mm.- 

_ — 

6,742 

$1. 500, 230 

782 

200,  275 

556 

67.780 

1,150 

283,885 

2,265 

500,720 

2,527 

289, 225 

1,599 

107,  5*^5 

1,927 

689, 195 

*»   9 

h 

a* 


$167,  500 


18,920 
227,500 
189, 415 

25,000 
117,220 


4, 930  II,  360   369, 918  {17, 548     3, 638,  895     755,  555 


CLEARED. 


Tangier 569 

Tetuau !  144 

Laraiche '  23 

Rabat ,  55 

Casablanca 75 

Mazagan i  148 

Saffi i  84 

Mogador '  71 


Totals....  1,189 


68,480 

5,459 

78 

2,816 

617 

37 

7,116 

330 

25 

19, 476 

910 

11 

41, 015 

1, 253 

45 

62,580 

2,4&1 

5 

44, 423     1,  575 

3 

60,837 

1,589 
14,217 

4 

15 

306,243 

219  1 

25, 549 

796 

3,351 

5,497 

27,444 

449 

185 

9,801 


1,272 

165 

226 

240 

1,012 

34 

24 

888 


647 

151 

48 

66 

120 

153 

84 

86 


94,029 
3.112 
10,467 
24,973 
6S,459 
63,029 
44,608 
60,638 


6,731 
782 
556 
1,150 
2,265 
2,618 
1,599 
1,927 


$795,  840 
93,715 
99,965 
300.850 
353,  050 
678,  390 
214,600 
845,360 


$200,  000 
20,  000 

,"'■78,' 550 
I  72, 660 
'    70,750 

I 

I     12, 100 


73,072  1  3,311    1,357   369,315  ,17,528     3,381,770  ,  354,260 


lieinrn  of  foreign  shipping  at  all  the  ports  of  Morocco  in  the  year  1880-'f^l. 

ENTERED. 


Nationality  of 
vessels. 


"With  cargoes. 


In  ballast. 


Total. 


No.     Tons. 


British 468 


Frenrh 

Spanish 

Portngaese  . 
Jerusalem . . . 

DaniHh 

Moorish..  >.. 

Swedish 

Norwegian  . 
Netherlands. 

Oerman 

Belgiun 

Italian 


206 

173 

19 


127,282 

128,364 

9,453 

854 


Crews.    No.  i  Tons.   Crews.    No.  1  Tods.   Crews. 


C  00 

o  o 


5,903 

5,253 

1.122 

139 


2 
8 
1 


257 

3,832 

549 


12 

167 

22 


179 
67 

187 
32 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


I 


49, 3^6 

39,  516 

7,231 

1,977 

44 

239 

14 

140 

324 

160 


1,817 

1,6U3 

1,208 

235 

5 

9 

5 

8 

14 
8 


296 


.1. 


18 


647 

283 

360 

51 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

2 


176, 668 
'  16,880 


16,684 

2,831 

44 

239 

14 

140 

324 

417 

8,832 

549 

296 


7,720 

6,856 

2,330 

374 

5 

9 

5 

8 

14 

20 

167 

22 

18 


Totals....;  887  270.591  |12,6i8   473,  99,327  4,930  1,360  369,918  17,548 


12,328,860  $284,580 

1,072,410  1  423,375 

199,735  47,600 

(*)  

(*)  

(')  

(*)         , 

(*)  

(*)  

3,750    

11,025    

1,735    

(*)  

,  3,638,895  755,555 


'Amounts  not  given  by  the  consul. 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Return  of  foreign  shipping  at  all  the  ports  of  Morocco  in  the  year  1880-'til — Coutinned. 

CLEARED. 


BritUh 

584 

217 

294 

31 

145,455 

131,462 

14,459 

2,186 

44 

289 

19 

140 

6^672 

5,249 

1,941 

236 

5 

9 

5 

8 

61 
66 
64 

18 

80,914 

81.418 

2,255 

665 

1,085 

1,607 

887 

188 

645 

176.  aflfi 

7,707 

$1,781,220 

1,292,150 

207,926 

51,806 

2,400 

2,000 

1,785 

1.000 

«194,29fr 

289, 96» 

20.0001 

French 

Spanish 

PortuffiiMe.... 
Jemsuem 

288  167,880 

858  1  16,714 

50  I    2,701 

1            iA 

6,856 

2,828 

869 

I 

5 
8 
14 
20 
167 
22 
27 

Banish 

1 

8 
8 

1 
8 

289 
19 
140 
134 
417 
8,832 
549 
426 

Moorish 

Swedish 

Iforweiriaa  .... 

1 
2 

4 
1 

r 

184 
257 
1,760 
549 
180 

12 

92 

22 

9 

•  «••••  •««»■■-  ^  ^  ~.  m.  ^  .  .. 

Nethenands.... 

German 

Belfldan 

d 

160 
2,072 

8 
.     75 

8,500 
9.706 

Italian 

2 

296 

18 

18,760 

Totals.... 

1,137 

296,482 

14,226 

219 

78,072 

8,811 

1,856  869,554 

1 

17,587     8.881,770 

454. 26(^ 

A. — General  returns  of  imports  into  Morocco,  1880-'81. 


Articles. 


Alum cwts.- 

Amber  beads boxes.. 

Aniseed owts.. 

Bagging. bales.. 

Befun  B,  iron number . . 

Benzoin cwts.. 

Biscuits do — 

Books boxes.. 

Brassware do 

Bricks '. number.. 

Butter        barrels.. 

Campeacb  y  wood cw is . . 

Candles do  ... 

Canvas    bales.. 

Caps,  red dozen.. 

Cards,  playing .' boxes.. 

Carpets bales.. 

Cassia cases.. 

Celtic cwts.. 

Cement barrels.. 

Chemicals do.... 

Chinaware boxes.. 

Cloth... bales.. 

Clothes boxes . . 

Coal tons.. 

Cochineal cwts.. 

Coffee do 

Confectionary boxes.. 

Copper  and  brass cwts.. 

Copperas , do 

Coral boxes.. 

Cotton  goods : 

Manufactured bales. 

French boxes.. 

Raw cwts.. 

Thread boxes.. 

T^am do.... 

Crockery do.... 

Cummin  seed cwts.. 

Drugs packages.. 

Dyes do 

Earthenware boxes.. 

Hour cwts.. 

Fruit 


Furniture boxes.. 

Jrlassware do 

Gold  lace  and  thread lbs. . 

Hardware boxes.. 

Hides,  Buenos  Ayres cwts. . 

Iron do 

Kidney  beans do 

Leather do 

Linen  manufactures boxes.. 

Marble  slabs... do 

Matches gross . . 


Quantities. 

Values. 

808 

$1.8701 

3 

1,000 

97 

97(^ 

'    •                 6 

1,16a 

76 

160^ 

131 

4,09» 

20 

300 

20 

5.50' 

66 

3,990 

125,000 

1,450 

12 

180 

400 

1.78(^ 

3.667 

5«,545 

93 

8,985 

646 

3,580 

5 

100 

22 

800 

8 

eo 

67 

670 

325 

1,55a 

255 

2,970 

125 

6,17» 

245 

138,800 

49 

825 

13 

200 

82 

5,060 

1,352 

22,965^ 

36 

705 

291 

7,865 

252 

400 

3 

40a 

8,014 

1,028,18S 

227 

82,900 

1.051 

28,15& 

08 

28,660 

128 

16,260 

175 

7,425 

4 

40 

1,108 

49,050 

281 

4,700 

174 

6,520 

3,748 

11,83a 

13,250 
5,050 

83 

556 

18,015 

22i 

t                475 

524 

22.145 

836 

12,110 

15,033 

36,415 

40 

160 

170 

9,535 

86 

11,100 

319 

995 

27,675 

14,870 
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A. — General  returns  of  imports  into  Morocco,  1680-'81 — Continued. 


Artiolea. 


OU: 

Cotton-aeed cwte. 

Linseed do... 

Olive do... 

Petroleum boxes . 

Paint .'. cwts. 

Paper: 

Brown reams. 

Writing do... 

Perfumery cases. 

Planks doieen. 

Potatoes owts. 

Provisions packages. 

Kice cwU. 

Sarsaparilla do... 

SUk: 

Manufactured boxes. 

Bav cwts. 

Soap .' do... 

Spices ' do... 

Sil  ver-platcd  goods boxes . 

Stationery do... 

Steel do... 

Sugar: 

Brown cwts 

Crushed do... 

Loaf do... 

Sundries packages. 

Tea chests. 

Tiles *. esses. 

Tin .boxes. 

Tobacco cwts. 

Wine  and  spirits,  Sco packages. 

Woolen  stuffs bales. 


Quantities. 


Total. 


1,834 


895 

4,043 

179 

19.658 

4,420 

19 

485 

008 

2.885 

081 

21 

119 
518 
848 
1,064 
2 
158 
920 

4,618 

1,235 

51,059 


6,500 
192 
782 
587 

1,453 
17 


Values. 


$11, 910 
1,460 
3,535 
9,025 
2,505 

4,800 
8,800 

225 
7,100 

985 

11.995 

2,255 

710 

15,925 

104,725 

4,845 

29,955 

100 

1,200 

8,945 

32,156 

9,490 

473,035 

82,040 

200,260 

450 

8,995 

7,945 

36, 110 

3.350 


3, 638, 895 


ItECAPITULATION. 

From  Great  Britoin $2,617,130 

Prom  France 991,570 

Prom  Spain 19,600 

From  Holland .' 3,750 

From  0<frmany 3,025 

From  United  States  of  America 2,175 

From  Portugal 1,645 

3, 688, 895 
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B. — General  I'etum  of  exports  from  Morocco,  1880-^81. 


Articles. 


,   Qnantities. 


Almonds cwte. 

Amber do . . . 

Birdseed do . . . 

Beans. quarters. 

Biscuits cwts. 

Bones « J do . . . 

C ara wa y  seed do... 

Carpet  s bales . 

Citrons casks. 

Crockery boxes..! 

Dates c  wts. . 

Dyes '. c|o 

E  pKs dozens . . 

Esparto <» cwts.. 

Fenugreek  do 

Fowls dozens.. 

Fruits 


Fullers'  eart  h •. cwts . . 

Gingelly  seed do 

Goat  slcins dozens . . 

Gums cwts.. 

Hair do 

Hair  stuff bales.. 

Henna. cwts.. 

Hides do 

Horns packages.. 

Leather cwts. . 

Linseed .do 

Lentils quarters.. 

Maize do 

Marjoram cwts.. 

Mats bales.. 

Meat cwts.. 

Millet,  Dhoura do — 

Onions do.... 

Oranges number.. 

Orris  root cwts.. 

Ostrich  feathers do — 

Oxen head.. 

Pease,  chick quarters. . 

Porcupine  quills number.. 

Raas cwts.. 

Raisins do 

Rope,  (palmetto  cord) : bundles . . 

Rose  leaves cwts. . 

Sesame  seed do 

Sheep  nkins do 


Slipp4 
Snuff 


ers 


pairs.. 

Snuff. cwts.. 

Sundries 

Trays number.. 

Tripes bundles.. 

"Wax cwts.. 

"Wool,  in  grease do 

Wool,  washed do  — 

Woolen  stuffs bales.. 


28,766 

292 

5,465 

17,268 

87 

44,641 

120 

182 

248 

135 

1,704 

3,190 

564,875 

24,077 

5,256 

4,094 


1,037 

78 

24,603 

6,866 

655 

119 

1,165 

8,850 

126 

266 

1,979 

455 

41,076 

842 

88 

4,321 

350 

1,688 

3, 797, 678 

235 

41 

7,104 

13. 006 

16, 010 

1.707 

8,974 

25,300 

80 

25 

2,646 

288, 148 

8 


1,200 

1,086 

3,  236 

19,098 

16,  727 

400 


Values. 


Total 


$421, 07& 

2,970 

13, 47S 

117,  2&> 

370 

30,19S 

590 

31,18U 

3,  720 

4>570 

24,380 

12,570 

54,585 

25,600 

9,74S 

10, 100 

1.395 

2,400 

890 

396,785 

100,970 

6^170 

3,435 

6,130 

98,755 

420 

2,775. 

6,035 

3.165 

216,585^ 

1,570 

380> 

43,210 

1,600 

3,375 

14,915 

1,850 

82,500 

177,600 

143,960 

310 

9.645 

35,895 

760 

70O 

190 

22.810 

308, 335 

480 

35, 075 

2.660 

170 

95,  240 

228, 215 

472, 035 

90.155 

3,  381, 770 

RECAPITULATION. 

To  Great  Britain $1,760,385 

To  France 1.315,390 

To  Spain 209,170 

To  Portugal 74.340 

To  Italy 21,280 

To  Germany 1,205 

ToUl 3,381,770 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  TRADE  OF  MOROCCO  BY  PORTS,  DURING  THE  TEAR 

1880-'81. 

(A.  Tangier.  B.  Tetnan.  C.  Larftiche.  D.  Ralwt.  E.  Casablanca.  F.  Maz«f;aD.  G.  Saffi.  H.  Mogador.]. 

A.  Tangier. 

Heturn  of  foreign  skipping  at  the  port  of  Tangier  during  tKe  year  1880-'81. 

ENTERED. 


Nationality  of 

With  cargoes. 

In  ballast. 

Total. 

Value  of 
cargoes. 

Amonnt  of 
specie. 

Teasels. 

1 
No.  .  Tons. 

1 

282  '  27.808 

Crovs. 

No. 

05 

11 

52 

0 

Tons. 

12, 521 

4,258 

3,470 

238 

Crows 

731 

230 

366 

66 

No.      Tons. 

377  ;  40,410 
82     ^  Mft 

Crows. 

British 

2,508 
l,r27 

780 
28 

150 

3,324 

1,966 

1,146 

94 

159 

12 

14 

22 

5 

$871,255 

551, 740 

66,885 

1,840 

3,025 

8,750 

$60, 000- 
86,500 

21,  eoo 

French 

71     34, 707 

112       6, 401 

4  .        116 

7  1    3,672 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

German 

164 

13 

7 

9,871 

354 

a.«72 

Netherlands 

2          257          12 

2  '        267 
1           394 

Norwegian 

1 

324 

14 

Belgian 

i          540     "  22 

......I........  ....... 

1 
1 

549 
14 

1,735 

Moorish  

1 

...  ^^ 

5 

...... 1 ....... .  ....... 



Totals.... 

470     73, 600 

5,321 

160 

20,826 

1,421 

648 

94,425 

6,742 

1,600,230 

167,50a> 

CLEARED. 


British 

Fronch , 

Spanish ... 

Portnguete 

German ........ 

Netherlands 

NoTwegian 

Belgian 

ItaUan 


Totals. 


360     29, 204  »  3, 023 

56  I  28. 450  I  1, 348 
150  I    8,824     1,021 


8       1,012 


67 


660  ;  68,480     5,460 


78     25, 540 


286 

618 

126 

94 

376 
82 

164 
13 

7 
2 
1 
1 

1 

40,007 

38,065 

0,871 

364 

3,672 

267 

134 

640 

180 

8,809 

1,966 

1,146 

94 

169 

12 

14 

22 

9 

$480,500 

262,726 

61,410 

$60,000 

120,000 

20,000 

02 
12 

1,206 

14 

22 

0 

1,272 

647 

04,020 

6^731 

105,840 

200.  OOO' 
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B. — Tetuan. 

Return  of  fortign  skipping  at  the  port  of  Tetuan  in  the  year  1880-'81. 


^•ationality  of  ve-sselH. 


British  . 
Bpanieh 


Totals 


ENTERED. 

Total. 

Tons.' 

1 

! 

CrewH.  1 

With  oargoeR.       i         In  ballast. 

1 

1 

1 

•ews. , 

i 

No. 

Valiio  of 

No.     Tona. 

Crews.    No.     Tons.  Ci 

1 

cargoes.. 

29  !    92G 
31  '    400 

145           5       495  . 

124         89  1, 238 

1 

36 

477  ! 

34 
120 

154 

1. 421 
1,638  1 

3,  059  1 

181' 
601 

$143, 910 
56,365 

60  |l,320 

269         94   1,733  ' 

.               ! 

513  , 

782  i 

1 

20(».  275 

CLEARED. 

t" " 

British 27  I    899 

Spanish 87  il,417 


143 
474 


6 
31 


545  i 
251  1 


40'      33,1,444,         1S.T 
125       118   1,668  I        599 


Totals '    114  12,316 


617 


37  I    796  ;        165       161  ,3,112 


r82 


^47, 17» 
46,54& 

93,  7BS 


Ueturu  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Tetuan  in  the  year  1880-'81. 


Articles. 


Aniseed baf(s . . 

Brass  and  copper cwts. . 

Batter barrels. . 

Campeachy  wood cwts. . 

CandleB boxes. . 

Canvas bales. . 

Carpets. do 

Cloth do... 

CofTee bags. 

Cummin  seed do 

Cotton  : 

Manufactured,    British, 
boxes  and  bales , 

Thread,  boxes  and  baxes 

Crockery,  .boxes  and  hampers - 

Drugs 

Flour bags. . 

Furniture *... 

Glassware boxes.  ■ 

Groceries , 

Hardware boxes. . 

Iron cwts.. 

Kidney  beans. bags.. 

Linen  manufactures pieces . . 

Marble Doxes. . 

Matohea    gross. 

Oil,  petroleum lM>xes.. 

Old  jackets bales. . 

Paint    barrels . 

Paper : 

Brown balet«. . 

"Writing boxes. . 

Potatoes cwt.. 

Rice '. bags. 

Silk,  raw bales.. 

Spices bags.. 

Soap  boxes.. 

Brown bags.. 

Crushed barrels. . 

Loaf bags  and  barrels . . 

SuadricA 

Tea chests.. 

Tin,  old bales.. 

Wines,  spirits,  and  ale 


From  Great  Britain. 


Quantities.    Values. 


89  , 

$370 

^", 

2,676 

12  ' 

180 

80 

480 

42  1 

1,050 

11 

275 

11  1 

275 

15  ; 

3,750 

222 

4,845 

3 

40 

From  France. 


Total. 


Quantities. 


Values.  I    Quantities.      Valm^n; 


6 


$150 


579 
19 
76 


413 
62" 


66 

3,  145 

20 

100 

18 

14 

1,225 

35 

20 

65 
7 

08 
6 
4 

73 

20 

805 
120 
294 


121. 

8. 
2, 

1, 
4, 
1, 

4. 
4, 


36 
16 


2, 


12, 
3, 
4, 
1. 
1, 


660 
460 
295 
350 
475 
750 
100 
160 
570 
720 
160 
160 
75 
350 
910 
526 
220 

390 
250 
90 
50 
400 
965 
100 

075 
060 
640 
000 
080 
40 
845 


lbs., 

pieces, 

cwt.. 


37 

123 

12 

80 

10,500 

11 

11 

277 
4 


9  I 

i 

►  -  •  I 

6 


280 

100 

35 


00 


5 


12U 


10 


60 


rwt«. 

1 1 


50 


50 


579 
19 


85 


419 
02 


66 

3,  Hf) 

40 

100 

18 

950 

1,225 

35 

20 

1,800 
210 

98 
12 
S 
84 
20 


cwts.,  1,610 
360 
464 


36 
16 


$370 

2,826: 

18(^ 

480 

1,050- 

275 

275^ 

.3.750 

4,84& 

40 


Total ' t  199.865 


910 


121.660 
8,460- 
2.  .576 

460* 
2,  ."SIO 
4,  750 
LlOO- 

220- 
4,  .570 
4,720 

160 

660 
75 

475- 
5,910 

525^ 

220 

450 

250 

90* 

50 

2,  400* 

965 

100* 

12,  075 

30.060 

4,640 

1.  060 

1,  080 

40 

895 

I     200,275 
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Return  of  exports  at  the  part  of  Tetaan  in  the  year  1880-^81 . 


To  Great  Brit-         ^^  j,„^^^. 
aiQ. 


To  Spain. 


Total. 


Article.^. 


Qiianti-  y^^^^^     Qu^ti- 
ties.  tiea. 


-\lmoiitl8 bags. . 

Apricotrt cwts.. 

Beana fanegas . . 

Canary  seed bags . .  I 

figga baaketH . . ' 

Csparto cwts..  I 

Fowls dozen..' 

Oarlics cwt . . ; 

fflides bales..' 

Leather do. . . 

jLinseod bags. 

Maize  fanegas. 

Mats bales . . ' 

'Onions cwts. . ' 

Oranges number. . 

'Tears cwts.. 

Pepper  plant do  ... 

Pomegranates,  .number. . 
'  Ouinces do 

Kaisins  do  ..  j 

Slippers bales. . 

Snun  . . . . ^ jars. . 

•  Sandries | 

Drays pieces.. 

Vegetables ' 

WalBatj serons. . 

Wax 

'<^arpets,  woolen  ..bales..' 

Sasne»,  woolen  ....  do  . . . ' 


347  J  $9,425  ' 


56 


200 

62 

100 


300 

245 

1,650  I 


80 
31 


873 
'32 


160 

i.iso" 

5,' 895 
65 


5 
9 

10 
50 


6 


100 
20,000  • 
150  I 


200 

80 

265 


1,086 
17 
23 


420 


14 

207 

1 

13 


^Specie 


!■ 


Total. 


4.545 

3,450 

480 

500 

840 

110 

85 

11,650 

<}0 

1.075 


42. 030 
20,000 


62,030 


Values. 


Qnanti 
ties. 


$ai 


20 
135 


20 
125 


375 


300 


4  40 

1,588  '    3,175 
3, 545, 000     14, 180 


20 

1,200 

100 

7,888 


140 


200 

00 

200 

31,  550 


I 


280 
130 


330 


50,036 


50,935 


Values.'     Quantities.       Values. 


$750 


cwts., 
do. 

quarters, 
cwts., 
eggs.    178, 


cwts.,       1, 
quarters, 

I, 
3,  565, 


1. 

8, 
pairs,  4, 
cwts., 


419 
56 
41| 

134 

500 

300 

90 

50 

81 

6 

064 
6 
4 

688 

000 

150 
20 

200 

100 

974 

600 
8 


560 


cwts., 
do. 


28 
466 

1 
17 


750 


750 


$9,425 

8& 

300 

265 

1,785 

750 

180 

125 

1,150 

575 

5,  895 

65 

40 

3. 375 

14,260 

265 

200 

90 

200 

35, 895 

3, 450 

480 

500 

1,120 

240 

85 

11,650 

60 

1,405 

93,715 
20.000 

113,715 


C. — Labaiohe. 

Return  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Laraiche  in  the  year  1880-'81. 


Articles. 


From  Great 
Britain. 


From  France. 


From  Portu- 
gal. 


Total. 


^?.!l?*^  Values. 'QK°**-!  Values.  Q"*?**' 


ties. 


$21, 625 
400 


•Cottons bales . .  60 

(■'"andles cwts..  24 

Coffee do 

Oin  ...I casks..  140 

Iron: 

Bars cwts..  2,579 

Old do...  295 

Pepper do . . .  60 

Petroleum boxes..  340 

Rnra  half  pipes.,  j  8 

Sugar: 

Loaf cwts. . ;  404 

Moist do...  150 

Silk 

Tea half  chests..  10          250 

Woolencloth yards..'  2,200'    2,000 

Totals 39,500 


ties. 


ties. 


I 


1,675 

6.200 
450 
600 
850 
400 

8.050 
1,400 


53 
160 


$825 
1,500 


50 


6 


500 
300 


2, 915     24, 110 
"iis  :  '"875' 


28,110 


Values.  QH"°*^-;  Valuca. 


tics. 


70 


$170 


60 

$21.62.-» 

77 

1,225 

150 

1,500 

140 

1.675 

2,579 

6,200 

295 

450 

110 

1,100 

410 

1,020 

14 

700 

3.319 

27.760 

159 

1,400 

618 

fHTt 

10 

2.V) 

2.200 

2,000 

170    67,780 
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Return  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Laraiche  in  the  year  1880-'81. 

To  Spain. 


To  Great  Bri- 
tain. 


To  France.      To  Portugal. 


Articles. 


08  —m 


s 
> 


S  ® 

<y 


a 


> 


S  ^ 


Birdseed cwts  . 

Beans quarters. . 

Bones cwts . , 

Hides do. . . 

Skins,  goat do. 


584     $1, 150 

195  i    1,250 

986  !    1,000 

88  880 

11  ,        200 


647     $1,275   1,238 
93 


942  I    9,420 
88       1,490 
1,  750 


ae 


> 


Total, 


CB  .*« 

<y 


$2, 475 
600 


Sarguina 780 

Pease quarters..     300      3,000  1 ' 

Wool; 

Greasy cwts..        92       1,350   3,779     49,750  1 ' 3,871 

Washed do.        18  373   1,044     20,500    | 1 1,062 


ae 
3 

> 


Of 

2-- 


2,  489 

I     288 

I     986 

1,030 

'       99 

780 

350     $3,500       650 


Totals 9,205 


84,183    3,0751 '    3,500 


Ketum  0/ foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Laraiche  in  the  year  lS80-^6l. 

ENTERED. 


X 

9 


tf 
> 


$4,900 
1,850 
1,000 

10.300 
1,690 
1.750 
6,  50O 

51,100 
20,  875 

99.96^ 


With  cargoeH.      1  In  ballast. 


Total. 


Nattonnliry  of  vessels. 


No.    Tana.    Crews.   No.    Tons.    Crews.   No.    Tons.    Crews. 


British « 

French 5 

Portupiose 3 

Spanish 12 


1,716 

3,646 

90 

905 


Totals 26       6,  357 


67  4 

133  4 

19  4 

70  10 


1,350 

2,  401 

179 

180 


289.    22       4, 110 

» 

CLEARED. 


o  « 


58  10 

101  9 

23  7 

So  22 


3.066 

6,047 

269 

1,085 


267     49     10, 467 


125 

234 

42 

155 


$17,  270 

23, 73.^ 

4,93» 

21,  840 


556  !    67, 78& 


British 5  1, 635 

French 7  4,840 

Portuguese 3  161 

Spanish 8  480 

Totals 23  7.116 


64  I     5 

190  ,     2 

20  '     4 

.56  I  14 


1,431 

1,207 

108 

605 


330     25       3, 351 


61 
44 
22 
99 

"0 


10 
9 
7 

22 


3,066 

0,047 

269 

1, 085 


125 

234 

42 

155 


$ii,oir» 

76,800 
4,900 
7,250 


226     48     10, 467 


556       99, 96.'*- 


D. — Eabat. 

Return  of  foreign  shipping  at  thsport  of  Rabat  in  the  year  1880-^81. 


ENTERED. 


With  cargoes. 


In  ballast. 


Nationality  of  vesH«*ls. 


No.'  Tons.    Crews.  No.,  Tons.  ,  Crews.  No. 


British 19 

French 10 

Portuguese 6 

Spanish 4 

Moorish 


9,485 

4,812 

240 

183 


Tot«ls 39     14,720 


399  10  ,4,673  193  29 

221  11   5.324  I  255  21 

30  3          120  15  9 

21  3           157  1  16  7 


Total. 
Tons.  '  Crews. 


14,158 

10, 136 

360 

340 


593   $226,430 

476       62, 335 

45  '     10.890 

37  I       ^,150 


671     27     10, 274  479     66     24, 994       1, 150     302, 80^^ 


CLEARED. 


British  .... 

French 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Moorish  ... 


22  '  10,442 

17  I  8,355 

8  j  320 

7  I  340 

1  19 


440 

388 

40 

37 

5 


Totahi 166     19,476!        910     11 


7 
4 


3,716 
1,781 


152 

88 


29 

21 

8 

7 

1 


14,158 

10, 136 

320 

340 

19 


592  ;$244.HO 

476  I     fl.\070 

40  14. 99& 

37  22.  110 

5  i       1,78,> 


5,497 


240  ,  66     24,973       1,150     379,400 
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IkCinrH  ofimportM  at  the  port  of  Rabat  in  the  year  1880-'bL 


ArticU'«, 


From 
Great  Britain. 


I 


From  France. 


CoAHtwine. 


TotalH. 


^h!S*^  Values.! Q»"i^^-  Values.  ^^"J"**'  Values, 
lies.    I  I    lies.  ties. 


•^Hr'-V*'-"- 


Can<llt\<i cwts. . 

Chomicals barrels.. 

Chinaware boxes. . 

Cloth bales.. 

Ooft  00 c  wts .  - 

Cotton :  , 

Raw .• cwts.. 

Thread bales. . 

Yam    do 

Manufactured do 

S)rnf;s barrels . . 

Dyos  boxes  . 

£artheu  ware crates . . 

glassware    boxes.. 

Hardware do  ... 

Hides cwts.. 

Iron do  ... 

JLiinen,  manufactured bales.. 

Matches cases . . 

•Oil.  petroleum boxes.. 

Paints cwts . . 

Paper reams.. 

Provisions  cases. . 

Rum  and  ^in casks.  . 

Silk  manu  faotures cases . . 

Soap barrels 

Spices cwts . 

Sn^r: 

Loaf do 

Kaw do 

Suiid  ries packages . . 

Tea    chests . . 

Tin boxes . . 


132  $1, 980 

204  855 

4  100 

5  2,500 


lOH     f2, 970 


48  ;        900 

14  •    2,800 

22       4, 400 

525    188,550 


10 
3 

14 
8 

26 

840 

6 

1 

lOO 

26 

80 

81 

34 


120 
240 
850 
275 
1,300 

3,260 

1,800 

30 

325 

240 

20 

725 

1.355 


19 

7 

1 

111 


4 

35 

6 


28 

4 

11 


14 


1,200 

3 

4 

19 


101  ,  1.415 

40  I  40b 

550  ;  3,860 

86  1, 870 

247  '  7,410 

30  ,  300 


Spe«*i<« 


Total 1 226,440 


-A^KK^gate ' 232,000 


65 

305 

.500 

2,780 


2  1^1, 000 


92   1,840 


1.400 
470 
900 


600 


565 
200 
250 


204 
120 


1,225 
480 


420 


130 


205 


250 

105 

60 

2,750 


30 
34 


1, 125 
345 


126  1.940 
2,  f^^2  28,  720 
*  152   2,325 


140 

44 
1 


],400 


2,100 
80 


330 

223 

11 

8 

111 

140 
14 
22 

531 

45 

9 

.  14 

31 

30 

215 

900 

6 

13 

290 
26 
1,280 
34 
68 
19 
34 

227 

3,  052 

550 

.V2 

248 

30 


I 


6,250 12,670 


48.815    8,680 


61,485    1     8, 


♦4.950 

920 

405 

4,000 

2.780 

2,800 

280 

4.400 

190,550 

500 

1.140 

350 

840 

1,500 

1,475 

2.740 

1.800 

450 

.%00 

240 

270 

fi20 

2.540 

2.760 

345 

3,355 

30,520 

3.860 

6, 355 

7.440 

300 

283,885 
18,920 

302,806 


Return  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Rabat  hi  the  yew  1880-'«I. 


To 
Great  Britain. 


To    Fi-ance. 


Coastwise. 


ArticlcM. 


;''?»«■ 'Vlue..  Q;n."-  V..„e.,Qa»ef:v-»«. 


Total. 


<*-;»"•  Valu... 


Bones*  cwts . 

Canary  seiMi do. . . 

<Jarpets bales. 

Ctoats'  hair cwts. 

Onat-skins do... 

Hitlcs do. . . 

Honirt    bales . 

Mats   ' do... 

IdelnuA number. 

•Oranges do  . . 

Pottery casks . 

Rajjs bales . 

■SNlipners pairs. 

Sundries packages. 

\>'ax.  bees' cwts. 

Wood pieces . 

Wild  marjoram cwts . 

Wool: 

Greasy do. . . 

Washed do... 

IVoolen  staffs bales. 


4,600 
80 
41 


Total 


'specie 


Aggregate. 


$2,685 
>        240 

8,  550  . 
, I 


360       3,600 


28 

5,000 

100.000 


110  . 
85  I 
2.")0 


40 

170 

158 

288 

31 

55 


$10,  250 

:     1,295 

2,370 

3,600 

60 

220 


11     $2,250 


300       3, 750 


1 
12,000 


10 
185 


59 


270 


47 
3,  250 

80 
86 


100 
1,600 

530 
1,  935 


22 

4,000 

119 

306 


75 
2,000 
2,030 
0,740 


6.200 

285 

6 

1,002 

44 


8.000 

2.045 

135 

660 

130 


4,600 

80 

101 

170 

158 

948 

!    31 

84 

17.000 

160.000 

59 

69 

13,450 

484 

398 

1,002 

44 


3,134 

4,048 

53 


.  47.010 
107,960 
i  22.900 


1,  528  22,  920 

377   9, 000 

28   8,900 


$2,885 

240 

21,050 

1,295 

2,375 

10,950 

80 

340 

270 

250 

270 

175 

6,600 

4.605 

8,810 

600 

130 


65  21,200 


4, 662   60, 030 

4, 425  116, 060 

146  '  53,000 


.197,755  69,460 

53,295  .1  25,255 


I  33,635 


I  300,850 
78,550 


251,050  94,715  !  33,636  379,100 
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E. — Casablanca. 

Rttarn  of  foreiiiti  shipping  at  the  port  of  Coiablanca  in  the  year  1880-*81. 

ENTERBD. 


With  cargoes. 


In  ballMt. 


Nationality  of  TcsAela. 


!No.   Tons.     Crews.  No.,  Tons,  i  Crews,  i  No. 


BritiBb I  22     12,458  434  l  37  i  23,808 

French 23  '  14,988  I        578  i  25  ,  16.234 

Spanish 2  126'  14  I    4  216 

F^rtuguese i 1 6  i        527 


Jemitalou ' 1 


44 


559  j  69 

601  I  48 

30  ,    6 

44  I    6 

5  ,    1 


Total. 


Value  of 


Tons.     Crews. ' 


i  cargoes. 


36,326  :  993 

31,220  I  1,179 

342  I  44 

527  ,  44 

44  5 


$466; 180 

250,99a 

3»000 


TotalM 47     27,570       1,026  ,  73  i  40,889  ;     1,239  il20     68,459  ;    2,266         728.230 


CLEARED. 


British !  37     23,868 


Trench 

Spanish 

iHirtugucse 
Jemsaleni ., 


25  i  16, 234  I 


6 
6 
1 


342 

627 

44 


559  22  12, 458 

601  23  14,968 

44  ....i........ 

44    ....' 


5 


Totals I  75     41,015  i    1,253  ,  45     27,444 


434 

578 


50 

48 

6 

6 

1 


36,326 

998 

31,220 

1,179 

342 

44 

527 

44 

44 

5 

$171,  lOS 

237,886 

10,185 

4,886 

2,400 


1,012,120     68,459       2,265|      426^010 


Return  of  imports  at  (he  port  of  CoAoblanca  in  the  year  1880-'81. 


Fi-om 


Great  BHtaln.     *''^®™  France.  .    From  Spain,    j  ToUl. 


AKicles. 


Quanti 'y  ,         Q"»»*<*-  VrIiim  Q^n*^*  TalntM    Q^w^t^' 
tics.     V *»"«••     ties.     ^*^n««'    ties,    i^**"®*-     ties. 


Alnm barrels. 

BiscnitM cases. 

CandlcH do 

Cloth pieces . 

Cochineal bags. 

Coffee do.. 

Cotton  goods : 

Bleached bales . 

Gray do.. 

Raw do.. 

Crockery crates. 

Cassia cases. 

Cloves Berons. 

Copperas » barrels. 

Cbinaware cases. 

Cement barrels. 

Cards,  playin g cases . 

Deals,  Swedish dozen. 

Drugs packages. 

Dyes do.. 

Ginger bags. 

Gin hampers. 

Glassware cases. 

OnmbeiO»mia do.. 

Hardware do.. 

ICatohes,  locifer do. . 

OU: 

Colton'Seed casks. 

Linseed do.. 

Petroleum cases. 

Paper : 

Wrapping csfics. 

Writing do.. 

Pepper bags . 

ProTisions 1 cases. 

Paints drums . 

Rice bags. 


..! 


44 

20 
40 
24 


$220 

300 

1,500 

1,000 


45 
178 


860 
66.750 


420   147,000  I. 


8  '        320 

3  .  60 

20  700 


I 


120 
12 


375 
1,200 


10  ;  340 
2  ;  430 

24  >  400 

50  i  500 

11  1. 100 
5  I  500 

42  875 

I 


77 

16 

400 


6,250 

600 

1,000 


82  1, 120 

12  500 

63  630 

15  150 


120  :  $4, 700 
12  I        500 


30  i        560 
9       3,000 


45 
20 


1,800 
800 


20  i 
5 
120 


15 


250 

100 

1,600 


1,500 


2  , 

18  ' 


40    . 
280  '. 


18  I    1, 425 


118 

34 

4 


21,000  !. 

1,000    . 

60    . 


i_ 


10  I  $1,000 


25 


125 


44 

20 
160 
36 
10 
75 

187 

420 

45 

28 

3 

20 

120 

12 

20 

5 

120 

10 

2 

24 

50 

26 

5 

44 

18 

95 

16 

400 

118 
34 
86 
12 
63 
40 


Values. 


$220 
300 
6,200 
1,500 
1,000 
1,410 

70,350 
147,000 

1,800 

1,120 

60 

700 

375 

1,200 
260 
100 

1.600 
340 
400 
400 
600 

2,600 
50O 
915 
280 

7,675 

ooo 

1,000 

2,100 

1,000 

1.185 

500 


275 
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Return  of  imporU  at  the  port  of  CMahlanca  in  the  year.  1880'-tJl— Contiminl. 


I  From 

Oreat  Britain 


From  Franco.  ,    From  Spain. 


Articles. 


Kiuu casks.. 

Harsaparilla bides.. 

Silk; 

Kaw bales.. 

Wares case«. . 

Spica  oeltioa barrels . . 

Spie«« ba  j^ . . 

Saj;;ar: 

Loaf cases.. 

Moist bags. . 

Steel cases . . 

Sundries do.. . 

Thread do.. 

Tea,  Hyson do... 

Wine casks.. 

Woolen  goods bales.. 

Yam do.. 

Handkerchiefs do.. 

Muslins do.. 

Prints,  cotton do. . 

Potatoes bags. 

Shirtings boles . . 

Longc^ths do. . 

Spiiits casks.. 

Tin  plates easos.. 


Q-»«-  VM««.  ■  '^'{^.""■y.lue,.  Q5»«-  Vlue. 


$500 


30     $1, 500 


Total. 


Q--"'v.i™.., 


30  I     $1,500 
f>00 


1 


600  : 

'so  !. 


10  !  $G,000  . 
45  '  2,500  I. 
30  150  ; 


I 


145  '  2,250 
10  !    70 
63  I  1,500 
b  \     1.  000  i 
1. 159  ;  23, 180  • 


4,300  63,000  ;. 


20 


500 


I 


10 
68 
60 
20 
50 
20 
100 
7 
50 


2,125 

50,000  I 

50,000  ; 

4,000  ' 

200  i 

10,000  I 

21,000  ' 

700  J 

500 


25  750  ,. 

5       2,000    . 


■."••"•        ---..-.•     .«•..•*. 

1 

•■•■■••• 

........  1 ....... .    ..■•••.. 

; 

•*   I'"' 

1... ' 

10           500    

10 
46 

:w 

16 

4,300 

145 

10 

83 

5 

1,159 

25 

5 

10 

68 

60 

20 

50 

20 

100 

17 

50 


Total ' 402,380: 

Specie 63,750  . 


95,840  1 2,500 

163,750  ' 


Aggregate 466,130    259,590    2,500 


6.  GOO 

3,100 

150 

80 

63,00(^ 

2,250 

70 

2,000 

1,000 

28.1H0 

750 

2,000 

2,125 

50.000 

50,000 

4,000 

20O 

10,000 

21,(H)0 

1,200 

500 

500,720 
227,500 

728,220 
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JietHins  o/fonigu  HhippiUKj  at  the  port  of  Mcusagan  in  the  year  1880-'81. 


EXTERKD. 


With  cargoea. 


In  ballaat. 


( 


Xatioualitv  of  vessolA. 


No.    Tons.  '  Crews.    No. !  Tons.    Crews. 


I 


•  < 


British 1    47     24,387 

French ,    51  '  22,911 

SiMUiish '    12       1,438 

Portufi^eso ! 

Italian I.,.. 


No. 


913  I  12  ;  1,882  , 

113  24  1. 73« 

I  5  579  I 

I  2  296  . 


82 


69 
51 
-194       36 


39 
18 


5 
2 


Total.  „  , 

'  Value 

-      of 
Tons,  i  Crews.  ^^«^- 


995 


26,060  ! 

32,911  1,159 

3,174  307 

579  ;  39 

206  ,  18 


$186,535 

227.010 

75,095 


Totols j  110     58,736,    2,185,    43'    4,293 


333 


153     63,029  I    2,518     488,640 


CLEARED. 


British ,  57     25,887  | 

French '  51  i  32,911 

Spanish '  34  i    3,007 

Fortaguese 4  ]       479 

Italian '   2    296 


Totals 148  '  62,580 


986 
1,159 
293  I 

31  ; 

18 


2 
1 


182 


167 
100 


12 


14 
8 


59 

51 

86 

5 
o 


26,  069  >    095  272, 725 
32, 911  f  1, 159  327, 735 


3,174 
579 
206 


307  116,925 
39  15,975 
18  I'  13, 780 


2,484 
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G.— Saffi. 

Betnrtt  of  foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Saffi  in  the  year  1880-'81. 

ENTERED. 


With  cargoes. 


Nationality  of  vessoU. 


In  ballast.  Total.  „  . 

Value 

,        ,        "I     --•,-,--      f     -       '     -, , of  car. 

,No. ;  Tons.  ,  Crews.  No.    Tons.    Grows.  No. ,  Tons.    Ci-ews.     ^****' 

I  I  I  1 


British 39     26,939  <        829     10.    1,214  64     49,28.153 

French 24  i  15,663  ,        624    24  '  15,563 

Oeiman 1  160.  8    1.        160 

Netherlands ; 1 1  160  8,    1         160 

Fortnfruese ....i 3  198  28      3  198 

8p«nlsh ' I    5  234  40       5  234 


Swedish 1 


140 


8 


140 


TotaU 64  '  42,662 


883  $79, 585 

624  45. 000 

8  8.000 

8    

28    

40    

8    


1,461     20       1,946 


138     84  ,  44,608       1,599     132,585 


CLEARED. 


British 49     28,153 

French 24     15,563 

Cieitnan 1 

Netherlands 1 

Fortoiniese >    3 


tfnu 

Spanish 5 

Swedish 


1 


160 
160 
196 
49 
140 


8a3 

024 

8 

8 

28 

16 

8 


185 


24 


49 
24 
1 
1 
3 
a 
1 


28,153 
15.563 
160 
160 
198 
234 
140 


883  $142,100 
624   46, 000 


8 

8 

28 

40 

8 


8,500 
8,500 
5.000 
3.500 
1,600 


Totals 84     44,423  1     1,575       3 


185  I 


24     84  :  44,608       1,599     214.600 


Jtetum  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Saffi  in  the  year  1>^0-'81 


ArticleM. 


From  England  and 
colonies. 


From  Fran«'«». 


ToUl. 


Alnm cwts . . 

Candles .-...do 

Cotton : 

Mannfactured  goods .  w .  bales . . 

Raw owts.. 

Cloth,  saperflne yards.. 

Iron casks.. 

Rico do  — 

Soap do 

Steel do 

Sugar  (reftned  loaf) do — 

Tea chests.. 

Tinplatee boxes.. 

Sanaries 


Qnantities.    YalneH.     Quantities.    Values.    Qiiantities.    Values. 

I  —        -       _    .  .  ^ 

$1,100    


550 


347 

10 

1,000 

400 
25 


25 


120 
70 


40,000 

150 

2,000 

800 

60 


100 


6,600 

350 

5,000 


66,160 

Specie 1 16,000 


400 


$4,  7:>o 


35 
5,'500" 


175 
'44,666 


2.500 


51, 425 
10,000 


550 

$1, 100 

400 

4,750 

347 

40,000 

10 

150 

1,000 

2,000 

400 

800 

25  . 

60 

35 

175 

2r. 

100 

5,500 

44,000 

120 

6,600 

70  , 

350 

7,500 

107,  585 
25,000 


Totals ' '      71,160  ' 


61,425    '       132,585 
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Retuiii  of  ex}iori%  at  the  port  of  Saffi  in  the  year  1j^c?(MJL 


To  Great 
Brliaiu. 


Tc»  FniiKi'.      To  PortnKal.       To  Spain. 


Total 


ArtlcU'8. 


a 
OP 


X 


s 


'3 

a 

5» 


S 


s 


ee 

> 


s 


"a 


980  $11,760 
150       3,730 
220       4.400  ' 
7,  500     52.  500 

75  ;        150  ! 

24  .        240 


200     $2,400 ' : |1, 


200  '     .->,000 


I 


10  100 

770  '  11,550 


AlmondB cwt« 

Beeswax do. . 

Bonea touB 

Beans qnart^^rs..  7, 500     52.500    i , 7, 

Canary  seed cwts 

Goat's  hair do  . 

Goats'  skins do. . 

Cruni do . . 

Hides do. ...I 70  850  i 

Lentils do...' ' 50  '       100' 

Maize quart«rs..  2,000     10.000    i ,2.000  $10,000   1,500     $7,500   5, 

Pease do .         900  1    9,000  i 600'    6.000   1, 

Bags cwt«..l     150  1        300    ! 

Sheepskins do ; i i    250 

Wool,  washed do 2,  500  :  50, 000       250 


2,000  '  22,000  \.. '.['..'..V.^W....... '.[... '...\.\ ; 2, 


2,000  I I 

5,000  I : : ...2, 


ifto 

:{50 

220 

500 

75 

34 

770 

000 

70 

50 

500 

500 

150 

2.'i0 

750 


$14, 160 

8,75(^ 

4,400 

52,  50» 

ISO 

34» 

11,650 

22,000 

850* 

100 

27.50» 

15,000 

300 

2.000 

55,000 


Totals , 155.100 


36,000 


10,000  18.600  1 214.600 


H. — M()(}AD01{. 

Jieturn  offoreUjn  nhippirnj  at  the  port  of  Mofiuilor  in  the  year  lHfM)-f*\ . 

ENTKKEl). 


Kationality  of  vessels. 


With  csrAot^H.  Id  Imlhist. 

■No.    Tons.  '  Crt'WH.  I  No. '  Ton  a 


Total, 


British 24     23,473  '        523       6       8,583 

French 32     21,739  811     16     11,299 

Fortogaese ■    6         408  ,         62      2         i:i6 


-Valu^ 
—  r  —  ~   , —  I  of  car- 

Crews.  'No.    Tons.    Cr«WH.      ****** 


104     80  *  27,050  :        627   $562,315 

407.48     33,038;     1,218,240,375 

20  I    8  544  82         3,725 


Totals 62     45.620       1,396     24     15.018  i        531*80     60,638;     1,027     806,415 


CLEARED. 


British  .... 

French 

Portufcaese 


Totols 


27 
37 

7 


25.277 

25.109 

451 


I 


577       3       1. 779  , 


939 
73 


11  I     7,  929  j 
1  93 


50  I  30  ;  27, 056  i  627   $476,  06O 

279  I  48  1  33, 038  I  1,  218     375,  850 

9  18    644  I  82    5,550 

1 I  !     ' 


71  50, 837   1, 589  !  15  '  9, 801  '   338  |  86  60, 638  :  1, 027  857, 460 
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TRIPOL.I. 

Aniinal  report  by  Consul  Robeson, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tripoli  of  Barbary^  July  24,  1882. 

I  have  the  bouor  to  traDsmit  the  followiug  as  my  annual  report  from 
this  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

AaRICULTURE. 

I  beg  to  report  that  the  grain  crop  in  this  regency  for  the  year  1882 
has  been  more  abundant  than  that  for  years  past.  Though  we  have  no 
statistics  giving  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  bailey  grown  in 
the  regency,  yet  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  amount  to  four  or  tiv^e  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  more  than  the  crop  of  last  year. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  importation  of  grain  will  not  be  di- 
minished much,  if  any,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Tunisian  immi- 
grants who  settled  in  Tripoli  during  last  winter,  which  number  is  said 
to  be,  by  the  governor-general,  300,000.  The  exportation  of  grain  has 
been  prohibited  by  the  order  of  the  Turkish  Government,  giving  as  a 
reason  therefor  the  increase  of  population  by  the  Tunisians  referred  to. 

Speculation  has  been  prohibited  in  grain  grown  in  the  regency  for 
the  time  being.  Dates,  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives  have  yielded  good 
crops — above  the  average. 

The  increase  of  the  crops  is  entirely  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  rain 
that  fell  during  the  spring,  and  not  to  any  improvement  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  or  the  industry  of  the  people.  Dates,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  olives  could  be  raised  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  if  trees  were 
planted  and  properly  cultivated ;  but  instead  of  encouraging  this  in- 
dusty  the  government  collects  a  tax  of  8  cents  per  annum  on  each  date 
tree,  and  when  they  are  tapped  for  the  juice,  which  is  called  lakby,  the 
tax  collected  on  each  tree  by  the  Turkish  Government  is  $5.  The  olives 
are  taxed  by  an  assessor,  and  the  tax  collected  will  average  $1  per  annum 
for  each  tree.  This  tax  is  considered  so  unjust  and  proved  so  oppress- 
ive that  a  few  years  ago  the  Arabs  occupying  the  province  of  Elhane 
rose  in  rebellion  and  destroyed  the  entire  forest  of  olive  trees  in  that 
province.  These  people  were  the  most  extensive  olive  growers  in  the 
regency.  Many  of  the  Arabs  to-day  would  be  glad  if  they  were  rid  of 
their  groves  on  account  of  the  oppressive  tax.  Dates,  in  addition  to 
the  tax  laid  on  the  trees,  are  taxed  1  per  cent,  of  their  gross  value  when 
offered  for  sale  in  the  markets,  and  also  the  export,  duty  is  1  per  cent. 
The  vegetable  crop  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  that  has  been  grown 
for  several  years,  and  any  fear  that  may  have  been  entertained  of  a 
famine  is  now  happily  dispelled. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  goods  made  by  hand  in  the  town,  consisting  of  silk,  woolen,  and 
cotton  goods,  have  not  been  much  affected  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.  While  we  are  not  able  to  get  the  quantity  that  is  woven,  it  is 
very  considerable.  The  goods  made  are  of  good  quality  and  command 
good  prices.  The  price  of  wool  has  been  low,  and  large  quantities  of 
bed  covers  and  barracans  are  being  woven  now  in  the  town.  The  silk 
and  cotton  weavers  are  also  busy. 
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HINES. 

-  In  the  regency  there  have  been  no  mines  of  any  importance  developed 
of  gold,  silver,  iron,  bra^s,  copper,  soda,  coal,  or  other  valuable  mineral, 
nor  are  any  known  to  exist.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  to  be  fonnd  near 
thecoast  in  difierent  parts,  in  thelakes,  which  is  said  to  be  of  afine  quality. 
The  salt  trade  here  is  a  monopoly,  and  all  that  is  exported  goes  to  Turk  ey; 
but  the  parties  (the  agent  of  the  six  indirect  contributions)  that  have 
the  monopoly  are  anxious  to  open  the  trade  with  America,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  could  be  sold  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  Lime 
is  found  in  large  quantities  almost  everywhere  (in  fact  the  soil  is  full  of 
it),  and  that  of  a  good  quality  ranging  in  price  from  75  cents  to  80  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  for  the  last  year  have  not  been  productive;  owiug  to  the 
rain  storms  during  the  winter  season  the  fishermen  were  not  able  to 
successfully^  prosecute  their  calling.  The  capital  invested  here  is  small, 
and  the  men  engaged  are  few  in  number,  and  why  this  is  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, as  the  fish  caught  find  ready  market  at  from  30  to  35  cents 
per  pound.  The  boats  and  nets  engaged  in  this  business  are  of  the 
most  primitive  and  inferior  kind,  and  they  do  not  venture  any  distance 
at  sea.  The  value  of  the  fish  caught  last  year  amounted  to  $9,000.  The 
duty  paid  on  this  article  of  food  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

FORESTS. 

In  the  regency  of  Tripoli  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  such  a  thing  as 
a  forest.  The  great  difficulties  the  people  have  to  contend  with  are  the 
want  of  timber  and  running  water.  No  such  thing  as  a  river  or  creek 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  whole  of  the  regency. 

COMMERCE. 

From  the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  ves- 
sels entered  the  port  of  Tripoli  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882, 
was  771,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  271,068.  While  showing  a  decrease  of 
95  in  the  number  of  vessels  entered  this  port  duriug  the  year,  the  ton- 
nage increased  45,526  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  number  of  ves- 
sels entered,  319  were  steamers  and  452  sailing  vessels. 

I  regret  much  to  have  to  say  that  amongst  this  number  of  vessels  not 
one  carried  the  American  flag. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  have  been,  during  last  year,  770, 
of  which  324  were  steamers  and  446  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  267,124. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  imports  entered  the  port  of  Tripoli  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1882,  amounted  to  $3,980,263,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $1,720,979.  The  principal  increase  has  been  on  the  importation 
of  the  following  articles,  viz:  Cotton  goods,  $125,535;  woolen  goods, 
$120,612;  barley,  $68,330  5  oil,  $121,851;  petroleum,  $9,375;  charcoal, 
$9,390;  rice,  $20,862;  flour,  $30,671;  sundries,  $811,220.  On  tbe  im- 
portation of  wheat  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  $24  J  52. 

A  large  majority  of  the  goods  imported  into  this  place  come  from 
Malta.    Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  Malta  is  simply  the  de- 
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j)ot.  Flour,  buffalo  hides,  and  petroleum  are  of  American  production. 
Cotton  floods  almost,  if  not  entirely,  come  from  England  and  other 
European  countries,  as  also  many  other  articles  that  appear  to  com© 
from  Malta.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  goods  that  are  entered  at 
this  port  find  their  way  to  the  interior  and  center  of  Africa. 

EXPORTS. 

During  the  past  year  ending  June  30,  1822,  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  was  $2,669,286,  showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of 
$792,556.  The  increase  was  principally  on  the  export  of  esparto,  ivory, 
wool,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

ESPARTO  TRADE. 

The  esparto  trade  is  increasing  in  imi)ortance  every  year.  The  first 
esparto  was  shipped  to  England  eleven  years  ago  by  the  firm  of  Perry, 
Bury  &  Co.  For  some  time  it  was  not  known  to  the  people  of  Tripoli 
what  use  was  made  of  the  grass,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
it  was  for  making  paper,  gradually  other  firms  entered  into  the  trade, 
and  since  that  time  its  trade  has  been  increasing,  and  the  value  of 
exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  was  $878,310.  Before  the 
exportation  of  esparto  began  no  use  was  made  of  this  grass ;  it  is  a 
hard  grass  and  unfit  for  grazing.  The  system  of  gathering,  packing, 
and  shipping  of  this  article  is  similar  to  that  of  cotton  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  First  the  grass  is  i)ulled  by  hand  by  both  men  and 
women,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  piled  into  piles  of  about  400  pounds, 
These  piles  are  sold  to  camel  drivers  for  from  75  cents  to  85  cents,  who 
pack  it  into  rope  nets,  place  it  ui)on  camels,  and  transport  it  to  the 
market  outside  of  the  town  of  Trii)oli  on  the  sea  coast,  where  it  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  a  camel  load  of  400  pounds  averaging  from  $2.75 
to  $3.  When  it  is  pressed  into  bales  the  average  weight  of  the  bales 
I^ressed  by  horse-power  is  400  pounds,  and  the  average  weight  of  the 
bales  i)res"sed  by  the  steam  presses  is  600  pounds.  At  Mpoli,  at  present, 
there  are  two  steam  presses  engaged  in  this  business  and  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  other  presses. 

In  some  places  the  esparto  is  transported  from  a  distance  of  about 
80  miles.  The  esparto  grass  is  inexhaustible,  so  to  speak.  The  land 
where  it  is  grown  belongs  to  people  who  have  the  entire  right  of  gather- 
ing and  selling  the  saire.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  trade  is  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  merchants  and  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  claimed  that  the  paper  made  lirom  esparto  grass  is 
of  a  superior  quality,  which  admits  of  a  beautiful  finish. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  direct  trade  between  Tripoli  and  the  United  States  was  small  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,1882,  but  the  increase  over  the  previous  year 
was  very  great,  amounting  to  about  900  per  cent.  The  total  value  of 
goods  shipped  was  $10,253.20,  composed  as  follows :  Goat  skins,  $1,542.66 ; 
camel  skins,  $94.03:  ostrich  feathers,  $7,998;  ivory,  $608.30;  bitter 
orange  peel,  orange  flower  water,  and  bitter  oranges  in  pickle,  $10.21; 
but  this  gives  no  correct  idea  of  the  trade  between  Tripoli  and  the  United 
States,  as  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  ostrich  feathers  and  ivory  that 
are  shipped  to  England  and  France  are  reshipped  from  these  countries 
to  the  United  States.    Some  merchants  here  claim  as  high  as  60  per 
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cent,  of  the  whole  that  go  to  Europe  are  intended  for  theA  iiierieau  trade. 
If  the  information  received  from  merchants  here  can  be  relied  upon, 
which  I  have  no  reason  todoubt,  if  Tripoli  had  direct  trade  with  America, 
with  reasonable  freights,  the  fees  for  the  invoices  of  goods  would,  in  my 
opinion,  amount  to  upwards  of  $3,000  annually.  The  trade  between 
Tripoli  and  America  is  bound  to  increase.  The  exporters  of  ostrich  feath- 
ers and  ivory  here  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  open  a  trade  with  Ameri- 
can merchants  in  these  goods,  and  the  importers  of  flour,  wheat,  rice, 
and  hardware  are  also  anxious  to  do  business  with  American  merchants 
direct. 

TRIPOLI  THE  CENTER  OF  TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

It  isdifiicult  to  overrate,  in  my  estimation,  the  commercial  importance 
of  Tripoli.  It  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  undoubted  center  of  caravan 
trade  of  Northern  Africa.  All  efforts  to  divert  the  usual  route  followed 
by  the  traders  of  the  desert  has  been  wholly  unavailable. 

The  coast  of  Tripoli  is  at  least  250  miles  nearer  the  great  marts  of  the 
interior  than  either  Tunis  or  Algeria,  and  therefore  Tripoli  is  the  place 
where  the  caravans  from  Ghadames,  Morzook,  and  Wadai  will  arrive  at 
and  depart  from.  This  vast  system  of  inland  trade  extends  even  to 
Bornou,  Gashna,  Bogo,  Timbuctoo,  and  Sakatoo.  The  coast  line  of  the 
regency  of  Tripoli,  which  stretches  from  Biban,  on  the  frontier  of  Tunis, 
to  Bomba,  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  is  over  800  miles  in  length.  Be- 
sides the  ports  of  Tripoli,  Homs,  and  Benghazi,  it  includes  the  natural 
harbors  of  Bomba  and  Tobnik. 

SYSTEM  OP  BUYING  AND  SELLING  GOODS  IN  TRIPOLI. 

The  usual  terms  on  which  merchandise  is  generally  bought  or  sold  is 
cash,  although  sometimes  the  buyer  instead  of  paying  cash  mortgages 
a  bouse  or  something  else,  or  gives  a  written  obligation,  by  which  he 
binds  himself  to  pay  the  amount  therein  mentioned  after  a  certain  time. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  when  merchandise  is  bought  to  be  sent  to 
the  interior,  and  then  there  is  always  12  per  cent,  more  in  the  price  of 
the  goods  sold,  which  is  a  legal  rate  of  interest  here.  "No  discount  is 
allowed  in  consideration  of  cash  payment.  No  bounties  or  drawbacks 
are  allowed  under  any  circumstances  on  articles  exported.  The  cus- 
tomary charge  of  commission  for  purchasing  and  shipping  goods  is  2 
per  cent.  Brokerage  is  one-half  per  cent.,  paid  by  the  seller,  but  when 
ostrich  feathers  are  bought  the  brokerage  is  paid  by  the  buyer. 

The  usual  and  customary  expenses  attending  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  merchandise  are :  Export  dues,  1  per  cent. ;  commission  and 
brokerage  as  above ;  porterage,  lighterage,  packing,  and  weighing  vary 
according  to  the  kind  of  the  goods,  scarcity  of  labor,  &c.,  and  therefore 
no  fixed  rates.  As  for  other  items,  they  do  not  exist,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  included  in  the  price  of  the  article.  Transportation  of  goods 
from  interior  places  varies  according  to  the  distance  of  such  places. 
The  average  rate  for  50  or  60  miles  is  from  70  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  other  expenses  attending  the  shipment  are  as  above. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   INTERIOR. 

The  interior  consumes  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  goods  imported- 
The  caravans  leave  Tripoli  for  the  interior  generally  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, but  they  also  start  before  and  after  that  time.  "  A  caraNau  takes 
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thirty-five  days  from  Tripoli  to  Morzook;  from  Morzook  to  Ghat,  twenty 
six  days;  from  Morzook  to  Bornou,  eighty  days;  and  from  Morzook  to 
Wadai,  sixty  days.  The  number  of  people  composing  the  caravan  vary 
from  20  to  100  or  more. 

Fezzan  caravans  take  goods  to  Morzook,  and  retail  them  there ;  but 
other  caravans  bound  for  Bornou  or  Wadai  stop  only  at  Fezzan  to  rest, 
and  usually  do  not  sell  any  of  their  goods  there. 

The  prices  of  goods  sold  in  Bornou,  Wadai,  and  other  towns  in  the 
center  of  Africa  vary  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  over  the  cost.  The  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  the  prices  vary  according  to  the  number  of  cara- 
vans there  ready  to  sell  their  goods.  Heavy  expenses  have  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  proceeds,  when  reckoning  the  cost  of  the  camels, 
and  the  mortality  among  the  same.  The  expenses  are  calculated  to 
amount  to  80  cents  per  piece  of  cotton  goods  of  20  yards. 

The  goods  imported  from  the  interior  are  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  gold 
dust,  and  slaves. 

From  Egypt  large  quantities  of  cotton  goods  reach  the  interior  of 
Africa.    A  railway  from  Cairo  to  Darfoor  is  reported  nearly  finished. 

GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  amo.ngst  m^ny  things  there  are  three  that  are 
necessary  and  essential  to  maintain  and  increase  the  trade  of  our  manu- 
factured goods  with  this  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1st.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  American  trade  to  make  goods  such  as  the  people  want ;  articles 
that  please  the  consumer  are  highly  important.  What  might  be  con- 
sidered useful  and  proper  in  America  do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  Arabs, 
Yuarecks,  and  negroes  in  this  country,  as  they  like  light  goods  with 
brilliant  colors. 

2d.  It  is  important  that  the  markets  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed 
by  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  competent  agents  speaking  the 
language  of  the  country,  at  least  sufficient  to  do  business  with  the 
principal  merchants.  I  may  here  mention  that  English,  French,  and 
Italian  languages  are  spoken  by  most  of  the  merchants  along  the  coast 
of  Tripoli.  The  said  agents  should  be  also  competent  to  explain  the 
superiority  in  the  finish,  durability,  &c.,  and  the  advantage  that  Ameri- 
can goods  have  over  most  of  similar  goods  manufactured  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  study  the  taste  of  the  consumer 
and  make  themselves  familiar  with  what  the  market  really  demands 
as  well  as  with  the  customs  of  the  people  and  the  manner  of  doing 
bnsiness.  I  would  recommend  that  American  manufacturers  do  busi* 
ness  with  the  principal  merchants  of  the  town,  and  not  with  the  mer- 
chants of  the  interior.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  consuls  have  been 
and  are  doing  much  to  maintain  and  increase  the  trade  of  America, 
but  they  are  not  merchants  nor  have  they  the  right  to  trade  as  a  rule. 

3d.  That  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  revival  of  our 
shipping.  I  deem  it  important  for  the  development  of  our  trade  that 
the  merchants  should  have  direct  communication  by  American  ships 
with  all  the  important  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  principal 
ports  of  the  African  Continent  to  successfully  compete  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Euroi)e.  Africa  is  said  to  contain  205,000,000  of  people,  and  all 
are  consumers  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  and  many,  many  other 
articles  manufactured  in  America.  This  country  is  certainly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 
J^ngland,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  other  European 
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countries  are  naakiDg  great  effort  to  extend  and  increase  their  trade  with 
this  continent,  spending  large  sums  of  money  annually  on  the  civil  serv- 
ice—all the  time  strengthening  and  increasing  their  diplomatic  and 
consular  service.  The  English  Government  now  have  a  consul  in  Sou- 
dan, the  very  heart  of  Africa,  so  to  speak.  France,  Italy,  and  other 
European  countries  are  likely  soon  to  follow  and  send  consular  officers 
into  the  interior  of  the  dark  country,  as  Central  Africa  is  called. 

JOHN  T.  EOBESON, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate,  Tripoli^  July  24, 1882. 


statement  »howing  the  imports  at  Tripoli  for  the  year  ending  June  30^  1882. 


Articles. 


QuADtity. 


Value  eDtered. 


I 


Anionntof' 
duties.      I 


Coantriea  whence 
imported. 


I. 


Cotton  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Cotton  yam 

Lumber 

Glass  beads 

Petroleum cases 

Vetch ponndf* . 

Beans do... 

Rice do . . . 

Snsar do  .. 

Coffee do  . . 

Cloves do . . . 

Black  pepper do. . . 

Indian  sanron do. . . 

Cinnamon do. . . 

Paste dp... 

Flour do. . . 

Wines 

Spirits 

Oil pounds. 

"Pifn  ftnd  sheet  iron do. . . 

Steel do... 

Zinc do. .. 

Bheetcopper do  .. 

Glassirare. 

Window  glass 

Stearine  candles 

Indigo pounds 

Gnmlao do... 

Cochineal do... 

Silk  (manufactured) 

JUwsllk 

Gold  lace 

Silver  lace 

Cheese 

Olives 

Herrings  and  sardines 

Poroelain  (fine) 

Earthenware 

Tltriol pounds . 

Alum do... 

Paper  of  difierent  qualities 

Hides 


Building  stone 

French  oeans 

Coal 

Wheat cwt.. 

Barley do 

Sundries 

Woolen  goods 

Firewood pounds. . 

Charcoal cwt.. 

Oil pounds . . 

Hard  soap do 

Barley cwt. . 

Onions 

Bawsilk 

Silk  (manufactured) 

Sundries 

Charcoal cwt.. 


7,446 
26,400 
79,200 

431, 200 

369, 600 
47, 176 
24,675 
49.850 

179,200 
8,720 

112,000 
35,200 


37,608 

2, 188, 480 

6,720 

2,240 

56,280 


18,000 

13,440 

466 


51,300 
82,500 


33,600 
1,938 
4,372 
4,674 


4, 099, 200 

16,688 

188,047 

112,000 

29,823 


6,000 


$1, 301, 

241, 

»4, 

2, 

16, 

14, 

1, 

17. 

30, 

8. 

18, 

3, 

6. 

2, 

6, 

1, 
20. 

10, 

2, 

120, 


9. 
3, 
2, 
12, 
2, 

50, 

M, 
17, 

6. 

2, 

1. 

12. 

5. 

1. 

12. 

15, 
3, 
1, 
9, 

12, 

5, 
689, 

15, 

», 

12, 

14, 

oe, 
2, 
». 
3. 

60, 
4. 


000 
2(10 
400 
200 
000 
46-i 
310 
440 
798 
390 
974 
485 
688 
832 
796 
302 
190 
000 
400 
955 
170 
443 
300 
320 
800 
860 
800 
866 
647 
292 
000 
400 
000 
400 
900 
370 
200 
000 
700 
664 
796 
000 
480 
700 
110 
685 
356 
250 
400 
000 
475 
843 
609 
990 
827 
700 
600 
000 
000 
660 


$110, 480 
19,296 

7,  552 
176 

1,280 

1,156 

25 

115 

1,424 

2,431 
718 

1.319 
295 
547 
224 
504 
95 

2.600 

1,352 
236 

9,614 
35 
24 

1,146 
784 
309 
184 
989 
212 
23 

4,000 

1,152 

1,360 

512 

160 

30 

96 

960 

456 

52 

144 

960 

1.238 
296 
89 
775 
988 
420 
55,152 

1,200 
758 

1,027 

1,169 
559 

4,706 
216 
768 
240 

4,800 
373 


Malta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Turkey. 

Do.' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Italy. 
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Statement  sh&wing  exportifrom  Tripoliy  Barbary,  ^-o. — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Woolen  goods , 

Katron poonds. 

H|kts 


Oranges 

Lemons 

Sed  pepper pounds. 


.do. 
.do. 


Henna 

Silk  (manofaotured) 

8«ndbries 

Woolen  goods 

ITatron pounds.. 

Oranges 

Lemons 

SilTer  (mannfactnred) 

Dates pounds.., 

Soft  soap do i 

Sondries 

Goatskins i 

Oranges ' 

Katron ponnds 

Oetrioh  feathers , 

Sandries 

Ostrich  feathers 

Peel  (bitter  orange) ponnds 

Ivory ..do. .. 

Bsparto  grass tons. 

Sundries 


Total  amount  of  exports . 


184,800 


212,200 
44.800  I 
88,704 


11.200 


25,200 
92,400 


15, 120 


14,500 

6,406 

45,568 


Yaluo, 

indnding 

Countries  whence 

costs  and 

imported. 

charges. 

15.600 

Begency  of  Tunis. 

7,425 

Do. 

600 

Do. 

240 

Do. 

2,000 

Do. 

13,  579 

Do. 

697 

Do. 

4, 211 

Do. 

2.000 

Do. 

15.000 

Do. 

7,800 
447 

Benghasi. 

400 

Do. 

575 

Do. 

905 

Do. 

398 

Do. 

6,667 

Do. 

7,000 

Do. 

10,000 

France. 

570 

Do. 

1,850 

Do. 

687,000 

Do. 

600 

Do. 

86,000 

England. 

1,015 

Do. 

8,640 

Do. 

874,718 

Do. 

600 

Do. 

2,660,286 


Total  exports  for  year  ending  June  30,  1862 $2,660,286 

Total  exports  for  year  ending  Jane  80,  188L 1,876,780 

Increase  oyer  last  year 792,556 

Statement  showing  the  direct  eaeporte  from  TripoUf  Barbary^  to  the  United  States  far  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1882. 


Articles. 


Ooat  skins 

Camel  skins 

Ostrich  feathers 

Ivory 

Bitter  orange  peel,  ormige-flower  water,  and  bitter  orange  in  pickle. 


Total. 


Total  exports  to  the  United  States  for  year  ending  June  80, 1882 
Total  exports  to  the  United  States  for  year  ending  June  80, 1881 

Increase  over  last  year 


Value. 


f  1, 542  66 

94  03 

7,998  00 

668  30 

10  21 


10, 253  20 


10,258  20 
1.246  46 


9,006  74 
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ALGERIA. 

Antiua!  report  by  Consul  Jourdan. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Algiers^  September  12, 1882. 

I  have  the  honor  to  trausmit  luy  annual  report  respecting  the  imports^ 
exports,  and  navigation  of  Algeria  for  the  year  1881,  containing  four 
statements,  viz: 

Statement  No.  1  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports,  amount- 
ing to  $68,450,532. 

Statement  Ko.  2  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports,  amount- 
ing  to  $28,716,920. 

Annexed  to  statement  No.  1  there  is  the  comparative  result  of  imports 
and  exports  between  the  years  1880  and  1881,  and  also  a  report  of  the 
revenues  of  this  colony  during  the  said  year  1881. 

Statement  No.  3  shows  the  country  whence  the  goods  were  imported 
and  whither  exported. 

Finally,  statements  Nos.  4  and  5  are  the  return  of  navigation  of  Al- 
geria, and  the  trade  between  Algeria  and  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  1881  a  considerable  decrease  was  expected  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  colony.  The  staple  commodity  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  drought^  the  insurrection  in  the  district  of  Oran  was 
Increasing,  and  the  laborers,  nearly  all  Spaniards,  were  abandoning  the 
•country  to  escape  the  Arabs  and  the  war.  However,  that  state  of 
things  gradually  improved  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  owing  to  the 
numerous  arrivals  of  products  for  the  support  of  the  troops  sent  from 
France  on  account  of  Tunisian  affairs  and  the  troubles  in  the  south 
of  Algeria,  as  also  to  the  activity  in  the  construction  of  new  railroads 
for  military  purposes,  and,  finally,  to  the  return  of  those  laborers  who 
had  fled  from  the  country  apparently  from  fear  of  the  insurrection,  but 
in  reality  for  the  desire  of  returning  to  visit  their  homes  in  Spain  at  the 
expense  of  their  government. 

The  imports,  compared  with  those  of  1880,  gave  in  1881  an  increase 
of  $7,763,604,  due  mostly  to  a  larger  import  of  provisions  on  account  of 
the  movements  of  troops  from  France.  * 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  that  increase  amounted  to  $508,328, 
in  spite  of  tlie  French  decree  of  the  18th  of  February,  1881,  which  pro- 
hibited the  admission  of  American  pork. 

On  the  contrary,  the  exports  show  a  decrease  of  $5,050,107,  which  is 
easily  explained  by  the  deficiency  in  the  staple  products  and  the  trou- 
bles in  the  south,  which  restrained  the  commercial  and  financial  busi- 
ness; the  decrease  is  noticeable  in  cereals,  fodder,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  esparto  grass,  which  is  principally  exported  from  the  district  of 
Oran. 

The  export  of  iron  ore  has  been  almost  the  same  as  in  1880,  but  lead 
ore  has  been  exported  to  a  much  larger  extent. 

The  treasury  revenues  have  given  an  increase  of  $488,499,  i)artly  due 
to  the  large  imports  of  cereals  and  provisions. 

The  statement  of  navigation  shows  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

vessels  and  tonnage,  but  I  regret  not  to  see  among  them  more  than  one 

American  vessel.    Norwegian,  Italian,  and  British  shipping  continue 

1 0  carry  on  the  trade  from  and  to  the  United  States,  as  the  French  and 
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British  bankers  and  merchants  keep  in  their  hands  nearly  all  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  transactions.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  I  do 
my  best  to  make  known  and  recommend  oar  products,  so  as  to  continue 
to  increase  yearly  the  quantity  of  our  imports,  which  CQuld  be  made 
much  more  extensive.  I  try  to  induce  the  merchants  to  carry  on  a  di- 
rect trade  with  the  United  States  and  hope  to  succeed,  but  it  requires 
constant  efforts  and  time. 

ALEX.  JOURDAN, 

GonstiL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Algiers,  September  12,  1882. 


1. — Imports,  by  artioleSj  inio  Algeria  durhuf  the  year  l.^Sl. 


Articlea. 


Salt4Ml  meat« poiinda.. 

Grease  and  butter do. . . 

Cheese do — 

Stilted  fish do... 

JCloar .* do — 

Rice do  — 

Potatoes do — 

Dried  vef^etablea do — 

Fresh  frmtfl do  — 

Dried  ftniu do... 

Oily  frnita do... 

Preserved  froits do — 

Raw  sugar > do — 

Refined  sugar do — 

Coffee do . . . 

Pepper  of  all  sorta do . . . 

To oacco  in  leaf. do . . . 

Tobacco  (manufactured) do. . . 

Olive  oU do... 

Seed  oil do — 

Acids do  — 

Umber cubic  feet. . 

Sawed  timber do 

Coal pounds. . 

•nl  inary  soap do 

Potteriea do 

China,  porcelain,  stoneware do 

Cryatai^  glasaware 

Wines  ox  all  sorts pounds 

Brandy  and  spirits do. . . 

Manunctnres  of— 

Cotton 

Linen 

Wool 

Silk 


Quantities.   I       Yalu^. 


2, 046. 218 
2, 734,  COO 
3, 779, 836 
8,  293,  032 

32, 799. 422 
8, 187, 354 

2ft,  870,  076 
6,906,326 
1, 751, 128 

11,837,818 

2,296,412 

440,042 

4, 941,  010 

22,668,906 

9, 701, 180 

599,360 

2,709,750 

336,298 

3.960,682 

7, 071,  010 

1,976,902 

850,150 

32,689,701 
2,020,064 

13, 961, 042 
2, 524, 810 
1, 957, 826 


6, 809, 116 
1.956,624 


■| 


Stationery,  paper,  pasteboard {       5, 845, 914 

Skins  (prepared) ; 

Metallic  works I 

Hardware,  mercery 

Furniture 

Woodworks 

itlachinery i 

Wearin  g  apparel ; 

Iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel pounds.,  j      43,881,500 

Material  s  of  all  sorta ; 

Hops pounds . .  83. 640 

Saffron do....!         '     4,048  I 

Cordage  and  net* do 1        1,685,598  ! 

Mii<c«nftneou8 ; 


Gold  and  bullion 
Total 


$206,225 

150,403 

264,568 

67,861 

1. 147, 980 
327,494 
155,  222 
172.658 
83,086 
680,269 
181,821 
43.892 
296, 460 

2,  720. 268 

1.566,589 
83,910 
623,242 
215,238 
316,854 
565,680 
988,451 
121,460 

1,089,666 
304,609 
^7,102 
36^125 
280,066 
649,180 

1, 697, 827 
473, 463 

11,903,319 

3,865,035 

2, 764, 660 

657,977 

1,492,704 

2.975,826 

2,035,997 

581,  970 

438,828 

279,494 

974,128 

3,140,435 

3, 359, 675 

589,094 

10,445 

20,240 

185, 142 

15, 193, 625 


64.465.148 
3,985,384 


68.  450,  532 
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Comparative  atatement 


Imports. 


Tears. 


Y»lae. 


ffXports. 


Yoars. 


1881 

1880 

Increase 


168,450,582 
60,680,028 


7,763,604 


Valne. 


1881 

1880 

Decrease 


$28,716,920 
38,767,027 


5,050,107 


REVBNUES,  1881. 

Custom  duties $1,333,099 

Navigation  dues 30,168 

Colonial  does 1,457,«30 

Sundry  revenues 83,1)22 

Totall881 2,904,419 

,  Totall880 2,415,920 

2. — Exports f  by  ar tides f  from  Algeria  during  the  year  1881. 


Articles. 


Horses  and  asses number. . 

Oxen,  cows,  calves do 

Sheep do 

Leeclies do  ... 

Raw  skins ponnds . . 

Wool do 

Silk do 

Wax  (unmanafactured) do 

Tallow do  .. 

Dried,  salted,  and  smoked  fish do 

Coral  (unmannfactured) do . . . 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns do 

Cereals: 

Wheat bashels . . 

Rye  do 

Barl  ey do 

Oats do 

Flour  of  all  sorts 

Bread  and  biscuits pounds.. 

Fodder 

Wines  of  all  sorts imperial  fcallons. 

Dried  vegetables pou  nds . 

Fresh  vegetables do . . . 

Dried  fruits do... 

Green  fhiits do . . . 

Tobacco  in  leaf do . . . 

Tobacco  (manufactured) do. . . 

Olive  oil    do... 

Cork  wood do  . . 

Esparto  grass  (alfa) do. . . 

Dwarf-palm  leaves do . . . 

Madder do... 

Tan  nin do . . . 

Vegetable  hair do . . . 

Iron  ore do... 

Lead  ore do... 

Copper  ore do.  - . 

Lead  in  pigs do... 

do... 


Quantities.  Valne. 


Rags. 

Raw  cotton ". do 

Marble do 

Wood- works 

Collections,  antiquities 

Flax-seed  and  flax  straw pounds. . 

Miscellaneous 


Silver  and  bullion 
Total 


14,842 

28.407 

247,699 

105 

5,256,362 

7, 787, 08« 

16,596 

46,350 

389.100 

2,148,068 

40,224 

3, 718, 110 


1, 413. 

900, 

49, 

90. 

126, 

9,299, 

411. 

4,966, 

3,983, 

7.886. 

2. 025, 

8,590. 

898, 

1, 530. 

7.609. 

21,687, 

03. 

25. 

30, 901, 

23,863, 

11, 918, 

210. 

73, 

43. 


732 
73 
109 
994 
863 
248 
476 
868 
060 
704 
282 
546 
486 
068 
318 
466 
700 
318 
694 
932 
092 
126 
176 
752 
768 


39,380 
394,164 


3, 331, 458 


$823, 112 

1,123,673 

1,898,796 

1,170 

906,068 

1.353.990 

27,550 

9.270 

21,820 

128.880 

120,672 

51,074 

3, 184, 056 

75 

955,068 

255,070 

112. 164 

3,156 

87.105 

64,973 

124, 161 

50,756 

554. 078 

486,703 

859.049 

254,763 

153,032 

923,936 

2,425,515 

934 

1,927 

618, 039 

506,577 

1, 906, 100 

945,792 

73,762 

196.956 

57,880 

10,276 

2,759 

393,203 

104.794 

249,885 

6,612,941 


28,692,220 
24.700 


28,716,920 
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3. — ImparU  and  exports  of  Algeria  by  oountriea. 


Countries. 


Imports.     I     Exports. 


France , 

England 

SpiQn 

Boliciom 

Italy 

Turkey 

Uiittodf  Stetea 

Anatria 

Germany 

Sweden  and  Norway 


$53. 
4. 
1, 
2. 
1, 
1. 


Switzerland . 

Greece 

Portugal  — 
Ketberlands . 
Brasil 


Egypt 

Eastern  Afrioa. 
Weotem  Afdoa 
French  ooloniea 

Denmark 

Senegal  

Barbary  States . 
Sundry  places .. . 


618,020 

880*096 

721.427 

177,124 

268,425 

006,001 

811,825 

208,060 

268,199 

264.618 

766.516 

157,668 

141, 031 

45,137 

26,681 

8,606 

53,256 


9,006 


1, 


539,764 
22,482 


Total 68,450,832 


4. — Betum  of  navigation  for  the  year  1881. 


$18, 048, 187 

4,610,458 

2, 376, 106 

266.608 

460, 213 

815, 117 

559,900 

84,194 

38,313 

67,831 

183.007 

51 

3,880 

93,641 

148, 031 


8,750 

13,524 

108^780 


«4,800 

9,260 

866.276 


28, 716,  Oao 


Flags. 


Vessels.    Tonuago. 


French . 
British.. 
Snanish 


span 
[&lii 


Italian 

Barbery  States 

Austrian 

Portuguese 

l%>rweglan  .... 
Greek 


Belgian 

German 

Bussian 

Swedish 

Danish 

United  States 

Dutch 

Turkish 


Total  (1881) 
Totsl(1880). 


1,994 

565 

1,045 

638 

55 

56 

37 

44 

99 

17 

16 

10 

11 

4 

1 

6 

1 


Increase. 


4,590 
4,086 


513 


1,195,180 

429,239 

108, 439 

60,090 

1.424 

22,648 

3,532 

18.228 

25.387 

15,351 

11.165 

3,784 

4,264 

1,449 

429 

2.605 

112 


1,908,826 
1, 768, 107 


135,019 


5. — Trade  of  Algeria  with  (he  United  States  during  the  year  ending  1881. 

A.— IMPORTS. 


Place. 


Articles. 


Algiers Petroleum cans. . 

Timber,  piteh  pine cubic  feet . . 

Wheat pounds . . 


Bona 
Oran. 


Petroleum cans . . 


Quantities. 


142,084 

»1.183 

1, 550, 000 

Kone. 
30,598 


Amount. 


$87, 468  00 
5,044  50 
5,425  00 


26. 360  05 


Total. 


$97,  937  50 
26, 360  05 


Total  of  imports |    124,297  55 
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5. — 7)rad€  of  Algeria  with  ike  United  States  during  the  year  ending  1881 — Continned. 

B— EXPORTS. 


Place. 


Articles. 


[  Qaantities.  i   Amonnt. 


Total. 


Algiers I  Fancy  goods 

~        fcble  ■ 


Bona. 
Oran. 


$72850 

949,722       15,863  OO 
1, 900  I      4, 940  00  I 


Vegetable  hair poands.. 

,  Iron  ore tons . . 

Empty  barrels numbers . . 

Iron  ore tons.. 

Iron  ore do.. 

Total  of  exports i I    499^  809  M 


317  !         211  80 
76, 670     263, 866  04 


$21,531  50 


283,878  8« 


133,150  i  214,401  50  ^    214,401  60 


C .  — Navigation. 


ENTERED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Steamers.        Sailing  yesseis. 


Total. 


A,^ 

Flags. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 
5 

Tonnage. 

Na 

Tonnage. 

Algiers 

1,832 

Norweirian 

2 

1 
1 

983 
429 

300 

Amerioan 

^ 

Swedish  . . 

.... 

i' 

ItdAA 

Bona 

None 

V                            »,    _w. 

Oran 

ftAlifm, ,..'.'.'.'.. ,,'.'.'  ".,.  '.'.'.. 

1 

1 

242 
221 

I 

Norwegian 

2  :             488 

Total 

...,..,,,.1 

11            3,957 

CLEARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From— 


Algiers 


Bona 


Oran 


Flags. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  yesseis. 

Total. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Na 

11 
2 
1 

1 

Na 

Tonnage. 

Norwegian 

5,478 

1,102 

1,054 

429 

AnstrlMi 

P^nch 

American 

15 

8,001 

British 

26 
1 

80,894 
894 

4 

3,694 

French 

13 
2 

1 
1 

8,289 

1,815 

483 

349 

Austrian ,   . . 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

1 

1 

1 

27            81,588 

21 

12,3fO 

48  !           43,898 

1 

British  .. 

French  .. 

Austrian 

lltaUan. . . 


Total 


39  ; 
1  • 


73.644  |. 
1,400  I. 


40 

of 


75,044 
106,632 


8 
2 


41  ! 


1,500 
80U 

2,300 

"22r67r 


45 
108 


77,344 
129,303 
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•  EGYPT. 

Annual  report  by  Cansul-Oeneral  Wolf. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Gairo^  October^  1881. 

In  this  report  upon  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Egypt  and  the 
transit  of  the  Suez  Canal,  I  have  tried  to  keep  from  losing  myself  in 
endless  details  that  would  only  perplex  the  reader  to  no  purpose,  and 
to  give,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  with  the  material  at  my  disposal, 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  it  in  their  relative 
importance  to  the  various  countries  having  commercial  dealings  witk 
Egypt,  and  more  particularly  as  to  it«  trade  with  the  United  States. 

I. — COMMERCE  BETWEEN  EGYPT  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  f ram  ike  consular  district  of  Cairo ^  Egypt,, 
to  the  United  States  durivg  the  four  guartera  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 


Quarter  ending- 


Articles. 


December 
31,  1880. 


March     Jane  30,    September 


Senna i  $2,295  00 

OamAiabic 56,248  00 


Skins 


Civet  horns. 
Sundries — 

Coffee 

Ks«8 

Fomiture . . . 


42, 928  00 


1,101  00 


31,1881. 

$4,778  00 
22,621  00 

52,885  00 


Total 

Total  preceding 
year 


2,845  00 


101, 057  00 
88,181  00 


82,829  00 
88,729  00 


1881. 


11.670  00 
31, 918  06 

49, 481  00 


4,899  00 
1,185  00 


89,158  00 
88,018  00 


30,  1881. 


$1, 163  00 
28. 877  00 

16,724  00 


2,294  00 
852  00 


49,410  00 
61,745  98 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$9,906  00 
138,659  00 

161, 518  00 


1, 191  00 
7,744  00 
1,185  00 
2,294  00 
352  00 


822, 849  00 
316, 648  98 


6,200  02 


Remarks. 


From  Sondon. 

From  Arabia  and  Son- 
dan. 

Mostly  from  Arabia, 
and  hence  really  not 
belonging  to  the  ex- 
ports of  Egypt  proper. 

From  Soadan. 

From  Arabia. 
From  Egvpt. 
From  Cauo. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  ike  eoneular  district  of  Aletxandria, 
Egypt,  to  the  United  States,  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1881. 


Arttolea. 


Oom 

Sags 

Onium 

Hides  and  skins  * . 

Coffee* 

Mannfactures  — 

Furniture 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  for  the  preceding  year 


Quarter  endings- 


December 

31,1880. 


$13, 021  08 

52, 982  97 

18,094  50 

t  559  45 


79,658  00 
114. 103  00 


Deerease. 
84,445  00 


March  81, 
1881. 


r28,426  51 
63,540  22 


9,804  77 

561  00 

12, 085  80 

120  70 


June  80, 
1881. 


$77,066  75 


September 
80, 1881. 


Total  forth» 
year. 


$45,694  00 


299  15 


109,488  00 
89,360  00 


InertoM. 
70, 128  00 


77,365  00 
64,838  00 


824  06 


46,018  00 
48,845  00 


InereoM. 
13, 027  90 


Deertate. 

2,827  00 


$85,447  5» 

230,283  94 

13,094  50 

11, 364  22 

561  OO 

12,333  00 

120  70 

824  09 

312, 529  90 
266. 646  00 


Increate. 
45,888  90 


*  Mostly  from  Arabia,  and  hence  not  coming  under  the  head  of  exports  from  Egypt  proper,  neither 
from  Egyptian  proTinoen. 
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The  value  of  declared  exports  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1873-1881  is  as  follows: 


• 


For  the  four  quarters  ending  September  30,  1873 $105, 987  00 

1874 131,697  00 

1875 195,604  00 

1376 119,064  00 

1877 451,378  00 

1878 233,377  00 

1879 361,019  00 

1880 583,294  00 

1881 636,379  00 

The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  from  the  invoice  books  of  the  consu- 
late-general at  Cairo  and  consular  agency  at  Alexandria,  which  books 
contain  records  only  as  far  back  as  the  year  1872. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  EGYPT. 

There  are  no  means  for  accurately  ascertaining  the  value,  nature,  and 
quantity  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Egypt.  According 
to  the  statistical  tables  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1881,  a  summary 
of  which  is  given  later  on  in  this  report,  under  the  head  of  general  com- 
merce of  Eg|  pt,  the  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  to 
Egypt  is  given  at  $242,350.75;  and  the  total  value  of  exports  from 
Egypt  to  the  United  States  is  given  in  the  same  tables  at  $163,521.75. 
But,  as  has  been  shown  above  by  the  authentic  records  of  the  consular 
invoice  books,  the  total  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States 
for  the  four  quarters  ending  September  30,  1881,  was  $635,379.  So 
that  if  the  statistical  tables  are  as  inaccurate  regarding  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  as  they  are  shown  to  be  as  regards  the  exports  to 
America,  then  the  total  value  of  the  articles  exported  from  Egypt  to  the 
United  States  can  be  roughly  put  down  at  about  $600,000 ;  and  the  total 
value  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  the  United  States  would  be  thus: 

Value  of  exports |635,379 

Value  of  imports 600,000 

Total 1,235,379 

I  will  here  quote  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Farman's  annual  report  dated 
February,  1881.  Under  the  section  of  commerce  he  says,  of  the  value 
of  exports  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States: 

These  are  small  amounts,  but  they  show  a  rapid  increase,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  American  goods  seen  in  the  market,  of  there  beiu^  a  corresponding  increase 
in  (hir  exportations  to  Egypt,  but  they  are  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  and  to  a  large 
extent  through  foreign  merchants,  and  entered  as  coming  from  the  country  from  which 
the  vessel  bringing  them  sailed;  and  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining*  the  facts  as 
to  their  amounts.  •  «  •  ^xkt  the  real  amount  of  our  goods  which  reach  this 
country  is  small. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  all  authentic  information  regarding  our 
mports  into  Egypt,  I  here  give  a  detailed  list  of  articles  and  their 
quantities  imported  from  the  United  States  by  Mr.  J.  F.  MilUken,  a 
United  States  citizen  doing  business  at  Alexandria : 
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Articles  imported  into  Alexandria  from  the  United  States  by  J.F.  Milliken  during  1880. 


Alcohol gallons..  1,300 

Axes number. .  189 

Axle  washers cases..  2 

Beef,  in  tins do 86 

Beef tierces. .  24 

Beds number..  120 

Belting feet..  50 

Billiard  table 1 

Boot-jacks number. .  72 

Boiler  fluid gallons..  20 

Coal-scuttles number..  24 

Corn-meal pounds . .  3, 200 

Corn-mills number..  6 

Books do....  20 

Butter tins..  600 

Bay  rum cases. .  12 

Carriages,  &c number . .  5 

Cards  and  printing worth. .  J$100 

Chromos number. .  176 

Clocks do....  200 

Cotton  goods yards . .  500 

Cotton  thread dozens . .  50 

Coflfeemills *. number..  22 

Corn  starch pounds..  410 

Corushcllers number . .  7 

Cotton  gin do 1 

Envelopes do 3,000 

Flour pounds. .  320 

Florida  water cases . .  65 

Forges number. .  3 

Gasburners worth..  $50 

Glassware do $50 

Hats number..  200 

Ham pounds..  5,798 

Harness sets . .  7 

Harness  blacking,  &c..doz(iua..  33 

Harness  accessories worth . .  $300 

Hominy pounds . .  300 

Ice-cream  freezers number..  10 

Inks worth..  $40 


Ink  corks dozens..  24 

Jewelry worth . .  $400 

Lamps dozens..  75 

Lard pounds..  14,836 

Liver  pads dozen..  2 

Meat-choppers number. .  20 

Oil,  lubricating gallons . .  10, 033 

Paper  collars number. .  1,000 

Paints worth..  $20 

Palmer's  lotion dozens . .  2 

Papyrographs number..  9 

Pipecuttere do 3 

Plows 11 

Plasters dozens..  1^ 

Pumps number..  28 

Rice  machinery 1...  set..  1 

Revolvers worth..  $260 

Saddles  and  brlddle number.  22 

Segars number. .  80, 400 

Screws gross..  2, 110 

Seeds worth. .  $50 

Shoe-polish dozens . .  180 

Soap cases..  20 

Spirits ♦. gallons..  1,374 

Starch cases. .  200 

Tallow pounds..  70,956 

Tinned  goods dozen . .  1, 636 

Tobacco pounds..  3,250 

Toys number. .  23 

Tongues,  beef dozen . .  58 

Trunks number..  155 

Watches do 58 

Whips dozen..  10 

Wire  fencing pounds . .  5, 400 

Windmills number..  12 

W^iudow  shades do 6 

Writing  machines do....  1 

Yeliow-i)ine  boards do ... .  40 

Cheese pounds..  3,500 

^nd  many  other  small  articles. 


Articles  imported  into  Alexandria  from  the  United  States  hy  J,  F,  Milliken  from  January  1, 

1881,  to  September  15,  1881, 


Asparagus dozens . .  40 

Books number..  7 

Blankets,  horse do  ... .  17 

Briales do....  6 

Bacon pounds..  1,208 

Cigars number..  10,000 

Corn  beef cases. .  47 

Cheese do 25 

Chairs dozen . .  1 

Churns number . .  2 

Clocks do 64 

Codfish pounds..  11,640 

Carriages number..  4 

Duck ,  sail yards . .  253 

Flannel ,  blue number . .  50 

Harness,  double se  ts . .  9 

Harness,  single number. .  21 

Hams pounds. .  5, 890 

Hominy barrels. .  12 

Lard..* pounds..  16,032 

Medicines worth . .  $12 


Oil,  lubricating gallons . .  3, 000 

Pumps number..  193 

Presses,  letter do 2 

Kevolvrrs do 60 

Cartridges do....  4,800 

Rifle,  Smith  &  Wesson's.. do 1 

Cartridges do 3,000 

Riflt%  Winchester do 1 

Cartridges do 1, 000 

*ScaleH,  large do....  13 

Sugar  mills do 21 

Sewing  machines do 27 

Stoves,  cooking do 2 

Snddles ". do 5 

Tallow pounds..  124,172 

Trunks number..  15 

Tool-chest do 1 

Varnish gallons..  .    300 

Whips number..  25 

And   numerous  other  small   ar- 
ticles. 


*  These  scales  are  now  in  use  by  the  depirtments  of  customs,  port,  and  post-office, 
and  several  large  companies. 
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II.— GENERAL  COMMERCE  OP  EGYPT. 

-    (a.)  Value  of  imports  into  Egypt  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1881. 

From  England |12, 036,497  20- 

Austria 3,(H)6,157  70 

France 4,042,310  40 

Italy 2,324.263  55 

Greece 716,711  40 

Belgium 110.134  65 

United  States 242,350  75 

Russia 176,718  90 

Turkey 3,466,931  40 

Syria 1,617,610  85 

Barbary  States 1,369,504  35 


Total  value  of  imports 29,609,191  35 


Total  value  of  imports  preceding  year 31, 884, 378  00 

(6.)   Value  of  exports  from  Egypt  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1881. 

To  England $34,121,391  10 

Austria 2,224,187  30 

France 12,27H,7  4  40 

Italy 2,529,550  50 

Greece 71,308  75 

Belgium 40,849  50 

United  States .* 16:^521  75 

Russia 5,273,688  00 

Turkey 573,097  95 

Syria 467,490  65 

Barbary  States 107,083  00 


Total  value  of  exports 57,850,942  80 


Total  value  of  exports  preceding  year 63, 775, 237  00 

(c.)  Principal  articles  imported  duHng  year  ending  August  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Bed  caps  (tarboosh) . .  .dozens. 

Timber  for  bnilding 

Coal  of  all  kinds qalntals . 

Drags  of  varions  kinds. cases. 

IroD,  assorted quintals . 

Fniits,  divers cases. 

Oils,  divers okes. 

Marble  and  stone 

Dry  goods cases. 

ICachinery,  iron do... 

Merehandise,  divers do. . . 

Fetroleam okes 

Provisions  and  eatables. cases. 

Hardware do... 

Silks do... 

Bawsilk okes. 

Wines  and  liquors cases 


41  divers  articles  of  trade. 
Total  imports 


Quantities. 


57, 515 

Unknown. 

4, 417, 315 

15,339 

214, 108 
197, 526 

4,254.446 

Unknown. 

28,504 

12,898 

55,262 

2, 075, 505 
53,001 

6,209 

990 

85,214 
91,796 


Value. 


$594,660  70 

1. 867. 973  55 

1,490,041  55 

445.925  00 

460,332  20 
874, 963  75 

1. 224, 896  95 

881,762  50 

8,287,868  00 

981.853  70 
2. 105, 320  85 

207,550  50 
932, 730  40 

495, 797  80 

465.854  50 

639, 105  00 
1, 120,  979  00 

6. 552, 475  40 


Where  from. 


Austria,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Bar> 

bary. 
England,    Austria,    France,    Italy, 

Grreeoe,  Bel^um,  Kussia,  Turkey. 
England,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Tur^ 


key,  Syria. 

Dgland,     Anstnay, 

Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. 


England,     Austria,    France,    Italy, 


29, 609, 191  85 


England,  Austria,  France,  Italy. 
England,    Austria,     France,     Italy, 

Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. 
England,     Austria,    France,    Italy, 

Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. 
England,    Austria,    France,     Italy, 

Greeee,  Turkey,  Syria. 
England,  Austrisu  France,  Italy,  Bel> 

gium,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. 
England,    Austria,    France,     Italy, 

United  States  of  America. 
England,    Austria,    France.    Italy, 

Greece,  Belgium,  Bussia,  Unitexl 

States  of  America,  Turkey,  Syria, 

Barbary. 
England,    Austria,     France,     Italy, 

Unitod  States  of  America. 
England,     Austria,    France,    Italy, 

Greece,  United  States  of  America, 

Russia,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. 
England,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 

ginm.  Turkey. 
Austria,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Sy- 
ria. 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria. 
England,    Austria,     Fnmce.    Italy. 

Greece,  Belgium,  United  States  of 

America,  Turkey,  Syria. 
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(d,)  Principal  articles  exported  during  year  ending  August  31, 1881. 


Articles. 

Quantities.             Value. 

1 

Where  to. 

Wheat ardebe.. 

Maiie do 

Cotton qnintala.. 

•Coffee,  Kolha do.... 

Hone  beans ardebs.. 

-Gums quintals.. 

Jferobandise,  divers — oases. . 

Barley ardebs.. 

Cottonseed do 

JBlophant  tusks do 

Wool do 

42  various  other  articles 

985,058 

120,249 
2,786,084 

38.808 

705,608 
113,036 

16,432 

214,589 

1,972,590 

777.639 

2,214 
20,998 

$3,610,318  00 

661. 869  50 
82,853,357  06 

628.689  60 

8.1fS,179  25 
1.412,950  00 

840, 252  05 

858,356  00 
6,405,315  00 
3, 203, 911  20 

221, 400  00 
209,960  00 

2, 269, 366  20 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Tnr> 

key. 
EufEland,  France,  Turkey. 
Ed  gland,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Bus- 

aia,  Turkey. 
England,    Austria,    France,    Italy. 

Greece,  United  States  of  Amerioat 

Turkey,  Sjria,  Barbary. 
England,    Austria,    France,    Italy, 

Greece,  Turkey. 
England,  Austria.  France,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, Syria,  Barbary.  United  States 

of  America. 
England,    Austria,    France,    Italy. 

Greece,  Belgium,  United  States  of 

America,  Bussia,  Turkey,  Syria. 
En^^land,  France,  Turkey,  Syn*. 
England,  France,  Belgdum. 
Syrufc,  Barbary,    England,  Austria, 

France,  Italy,  Greece.  Turkey. 
England,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey. 
England,    France,     Italy,    Turkey, 

Syria. 

Total  exports 

57, 850, 942  80 
29, 609, 191  35 

Total  iini>ortff 

Total  of  commerce  *  .^a... 

•87,460,134  15 

*  Whereof  with  the  United  States,  about  $1, 235, 379. 
(e.)  Exports  from  the  equatorial  provinces  of  Egypt, 

The  products  that  are  exported  from  the  vast  regions  of  the  Soadan 
are  gathered  at  Khartoum,  the  capital  of  the  equatorial  provinces,  and 
thence  sent  either  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  or  to  Berber, 
on  the  Nile,  and  thence  across  to  Souakin,  on  the  Eed  Sea,  from  which 
port  they  are  shipped  directly  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  three  articles,  of  which,  during  the 
year  ending  August  31, 1881,  about  the  following  quantities  were  ex- 
ported: 


Articles. 


Elephant  tusks , 

Gum  of  all  kinds 

Ostrich  feathers  of  all  kinds  and  qualities 


Quantities. 


Quintals. 
•3,400 
1300,000 
J260 


Total  for  twelvemonths 


Value  at 
Khartoum. 


$500,000 

1, 750, 000 

250,000 


2,500,000 


*  Whereof  about  one-half  was  exported  by  way  of  Alexandria  uid  the  other  half  by  wcy  of  Souakin* 
f  Mostly  sent  down  the  Nile  and  exported  from  Alexandria. 
I  Mostly  by  way  of  Souakin. 
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Comparative  table  of  exports  and  imports  of  Egypt  for  the  years  1879  and  1880,  shomn^ 
also  the  countries  whence  imported  and  those  whitherto  exported. 


IMPORTS. 


Countries  whence  imported. 

United  States  of  America 

Enf^land 

Austria 

France 

Greece 

India  and  countries  of  the  Far  East 

Italy 

Russia 

Turkey 

Various  other  countries 


Year. 


$370, 

17.437, 

4.494, 

5,649, 

M. 

1.  951, 

1, 337, 

440, 

658, 

355, 


375  20 
475  85 
776  20 
126  10 
110  20 
802  00 
365  55 
087 
222 
422 


45 

KO 
75 


1879. 

$466, 856  05 

13, 041, 056  50 

8,  294, 142  55 

4,  548,  935  80 

72,  563  95 

1,  878,  409  30 

1,046,551  75 

316, 118  30 

590,  971  85 

255.711  00 


Total :    32,749,664  10  I    25,010.817  05 


EXPORTS. 


Countries  whitherto  exported. 

United  States  of  America 

En  ^Uuid 

Austria 

France , 

Greece , 

India  and  countries  of  the  Far  East 

Italy 

Russia 

Turkey 

Various  other  countries 

Total 


$494. 

45,  374, 

1. 781, 

5,  570, 

683. 

17, 

2,  742, 

3,  613. 
3. 688, 

951, 


277  60 
806  65 
805  35 
513  50 
455  60 
483  95 
147  50 
330  90 
976  95 
260  20 


$133, 

43,  057, 

2,  434, 

7,  088, 

621, 

82, 

5,  807, 

4, 498, 

542, 


80 
65 


481  40 
356  15 
421 
281 
753 
778  25 
798  80 
379  20 
999  15 
042  95 


!  25  45 


41.  58  , 
27.80. 
89.51;. 
11.40i. 
39.02'. 


30.81 


64,  916, 017  60  I  67, 195, 292  90 


270.  30 
5.38 


9.92 


25.86 
73.65 


26.80 
21.41 

■zaso 

52.80 
19,67 


3.89 


If  the  value  of  all  imports  and  that  of  all  exports  be  represented  by 
10,000,  then  each  couiitry  will  be  found  to  have  shared  therein  in  the 
following  proportion : 


Proportion  of— 


England 
France  . 


Austria  

India  and  Far  East. 
Italy 


Turkey 

Russia 

Unite<l  States  America 

Divers  countries 

Greece 


Total 


Imports. 

J 

Exports. 

$5,325 

$6,990 

1,725 

858 

1,373 

275 

596 

3 

409 

423 

201 

568 

134 

657 

113 

76 

108 

146 

16 

105 

10,000 

10,000 

That  is  to  say,  that  England  furnishes  Egypt  with  more  than  $53 
worth  out  of  every  $100  worth  of  goods  brought  into  Egypt  from  abroad; 
and  Great  Britain  takes  very  nearly  $70  worth  out  of  every  $100  worth 
of  the  ])roduce  of  Egypt  that  is  exported  abroad.  The  share  of  the 
United  States  in  the  commerce  of  Egypt  is  too  small  to  be  taken  Into 
account. 
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Imparts  and  exports  of  Egypt  for  the  years  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 


YearB. 


Imports. 


1876 1  $21,265,955  10 

1877 22,467,205  75 

1878 

1879 


24,  221,  709  75 
26, 010,  817  05 
1880 : I  32,749,664  10 


Exports. 


$67, 806, 429  10 
C3, 751, 160  55 
40, 486.  385  20 
67, 195, 293  90 
64, 916, 017  60 


General  iota]. 


$89, 072, 384  20 

86, 218,  367  30 

64.  758,  C94  95 

92, 206, 109  95 

97,665,681  70 


III. — Navigation. 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Alexandriaj  Egypt,  for  the  year  ending 

August  31,  1881. 

ARRIVALS. 


t 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailinic 
vessels. 

English 

417 
129 

417 

Aa^trian 

108 

Grerman  .- - - 

26 

A incrican ..„   .....a.* .<....... 

1 

Belirian 

4 

Danisb 

11 

Efirvptian 

94 
210 

34 

"^  J  r ■ ■"*•   "••-•••••-•••..-••••--••••-••••..•••.•.•••••-•••••••••••••"-••■•••••••••- 

French 

9 

Greek 

358 

Ottoman 

17 

404 

Holland 

11 

Italian 

67 

57 

Swedish  and  Iforwoirian 

85 

Russian 

46 

28 

Turkish 

619 

Wallachian --  ' -- 

8 

. 

Total 

079 

2,220 

DEPARTURES. 


English 

Austrian 

German 

American 

Belgian 

Banish 

Egyptian 

French 

Greek 

Ottoman 

Holland 

Italian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Rnssian 

Turkish 

Wallachian 


Total 


401 
124 


86 
202 


14 


54 


47 


928 


389 

177 

20 

1 

8 

9 

27 

8 

334 

391 

0 

48 

28 

22 

584 

5 


2,055 


Total  arrivals,  3,190;  in  port  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1881,  207 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers. 

The  great  changes  that  have  come  about  during  the  last  sixty  years  in 
the  methods  of  navigation  and  the  gradual  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
Italian  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Egypt  and  Eu- 
rope (owing  to  the  introduction  of  steam),  as  well  as  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  English  vessels  and  steamers  that  ply  between  Alex- 
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andria  and  the  British  Isles,  are  strikingly  shown  by  comparing  the  two 
foregoing  tables  with  the  one  that  follows : 

Foreign  vesseU  that  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824. 


Vessels. 


Tenetian  and  Tuscan 

Roman 

Sardinian 

SioUian  


Total  lUlian 

Danish 

Frenob  


English,  American,  and  Ionian 

Russian 

Duteh 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Total 


1822. 


292 


143 
28 


48S 
15 
W 

223 

10 

8 

04 

76 


901 


1824. 


351 


98 
12 


461  , 

25  ! 

62 
230 

59 
1 

24 

81 


600 

a 

77 
14 


68S 

13 

lU 

251 

100 

5 

70 

47 


933        1,280 


In  those  years  the  carrying  trade  was  moi*e  than  one-half  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  Italian  ship-owners  and  mariners ;  nowadays,  it  is  in  the  hands, 
first,  of  the  English,  next,  of  the  French,  and  third,  of  the  Aastrian 
ship-owners  and  sailors. 

IV. — SUEZ  CANAL. 

The  namber  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  canal  during  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1880  was  as  follows : 

VESSELS  PASSING  FROM  NORTH  TO  SOUTH. 


Nnmber  of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Soldiers. 

Guns. 

ReaL 

Official 

1,061 

2,226,549 

1,452,897 

• 
66. 538        ^  91A 

24,740 

1,670 

Wf  wv 

PASSING  FROM  SOUTH  TO  NORTH. 


966. 


2, 152, 415 


18,506 


I 


1,527 


PASSING  BOTH  WAYS  OR  DIRECTIONS  IN  1880. 


2,017 !    4,878,964 


2, 860, 448       128, 453        56, 862 


43,254 


8,206 
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Table  ehowing  the  number  of  veeseU  of  each  nation  passing  the  canal  in  1880. 


Flag. 


Namberof 

T088el«. 


Egyptian 

EngliBh 

FroDoh  

Dutch 

AastriA-Hangarian . . .  j 

Italian 

German | 

Spanish 

Bnaaian 

Turkish 

BaniiAi 

Norwegian 

Portagueae 

Divers  other  flags  . . . 


Total. 


14 

1,579 

103 

69 

60 

52 

38 

35 

22 

11 

10 

7 

6 

II 


Tonnage. 


Beal. 


12, 
8,460. 
274, 
173, 
116, 
105. 

54. 

85. 

46. 

11. 
13, 

11, 
5, 
8, 


739 
977 
990 
131 
041 
279 
127 
612 
639 
030 
650 
07? 
339 
335 


2, 017  I    4, 378, 964 


Official 


8. 

1,247. 

177, 

124, 

75, 

71. 

38. 

56, 

29. 

7. 

8, 

7, 

3, 

5, 


032 
306 
771 
083 
820 
039 
162 
245 
607 
203 
720 
378 
461 
621 


Crew. 


2,945 

89,901 

14.226 

5.108 

2,044 

3,004 

1,171 

2,706 

3,781 

953 

252 

184 

624 

654 


2,860,448       128,453 


Passengers. 


1,355 

26, 701 

9,694 

4,667 

6,065 

1,136 

173 

2,457 

643 

8,654 

12 

6 


300 


Soldiers.    Gans. 


31 

30,659 
7,445 
1,662 

2,256 
234 
135 
122 

104 

878 

1,093 

1,084 

50 

49 
64 
124 
28 
12 

10 

888 

16 
21 

56, 862        43, 254 


3,206 


Table  showing  the  nationality y  number ,  and  kind  of  vessels  {whether  postal j  irar,  or  merchant 

ship)  passing  through  the  canal  of  Suez  during  year  1880. 


Plag. 


Egyptian 

Britwh 

French 

Dutch 

Austro-Hnngarian 
Italian 


Postal  vessels. 


No. 


German  . . . . 

Spanish 

Rus.sian 

Turkish.... 

Danish 

Norwegian  . 
Portuguese. 
Other  flags  . 

Total 


183 
56 
49 
59 
46 


379 


Official 
tonnage. 


324, 441 

111,  390 

97,451 

74.000 

68,088 

""6,848 


682.227 


War  ships. 


No. 


3 
51 
28 
3 
1 
5 
2 

12 
6 


5 
3 


114 


Official 
tonnage. 


4  147 

110, 068 

48.  T45 

1,039 

1,820 

1,927 

735 


Merchant  ves- 
sels. 


16, 119 
3,243 


2,633 
2,009 


No. 


11 

1.345 

24 

17 


1 

36 

31 

10 

5 

10 

7 

1 

8 


187, 485  ,1, 506 


Official 
tonnage. 


3,885 

1,812,797 

22,627 

25,593 


1,024 

37,427 

49,897 

13,488 

3,960 

8,720 

7,378 

828 

3,612 


Total. 


No. 


14 

1,579 

103 

69 

60 

52 

88 

35 

22 

11 

10 

7 

6 

11 


1,990,736   2,017 


Official 
tonnage. 


8,032 
2, 247,  306 
177, 771 
124,083 
75,820 
71, 039 
38,162 
56,245 
29,607 
7,203 
8,720 
7,328 
3,461 
5,621 


1, 860, 448 


Mean 
tonnage 
per  ship. 


574 

1,423 

1,726 

1,798 

1,264 

1,366 

1,004 

1,607 

1,346 

656 

872 

1,054 

677 

511 


1.418 


The  receipts  of  the  company  during  the  year  1880  were  far  greater 
than  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  They  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums : 

1.  Receipts  from  transit  dues,  to  wit : 

Francs. 

Transit  of  vessels 36,492,620.25 

Transit  of  small  craft 61,404.32 

Transit  of  passengers 1,015,517.50 

Pilotage 2,283,692.00 

Towing 48,657.89 

Various  sources 83, 143. 68 

Total  receipts  from  transit  dues 39, 985, 035. 64 

2.  Receipts  from  the  company's  lands 592, 214. 82 

3.  Receipts  from  the  water  supply 129, 530. 97 

4.  Receipts  from  the  works  department 32,656.93 

Total  receipts  for  1880 40,7:^9,438.36 

Being  in  dollars .^ «7, 862, 711  60 
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THE  SUEZ  CANAL  TRANSIT  FOR  THE  FIRST  DECADE,  FROM  1870  TO  1879. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  was  inaugurated  during  tbe  month  of  No- 
vember, 1869.  Those  vessels  that  presented  themselves  at  Port  Said 
or  at  Suez  during  the  four  first  days  of  the  inauguration  were  exonerated 
from  the  payment  of  all  transit  dues,  and  130  vessels,  measuring  in  all 
89,987  tons,  availed  themselves  of  this  immunity. 

After  the  inauguration,  and  before  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  ten  ves- 
sels passed  through  the  canal.  These  are  not  included  in  the  following 
tables  and  statements,  which  treat  exclusively  of  the  canal  traffic  be- 
tween the  1st  dav  of  January,  1870,  and  the  last  day  of  December, 
1879. 

During  these  ten  years  12,454  vessels,  measuring  in  all  23,105,535 
tons,  and  10,587  small  craft,  measuring  109,635  tons,  have  pa^ed 
through  the  canal  in  both  directions. 

The  receipts  of  the  canal  com])any  for  the  same  decade  amounted 
to  243,491,327.64  francs  ($40,993,826.23),  of  which  233,168,518.30  francs 
($45,001,524.03)  were  for  transit  dues ;  6,693,663.50  francs  ($1,291,877.05) 
were  on  account  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  company ;  930,784.78  francs 
($179,641.46)  were  on  a<;count  of  the  water  supply ;  and  2,698,361.06 
francs  ($520,783.69)  were  on  account  of  the  works. 

The  number  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage  are  as  follows : 


Years. 


,  Number  of 
I    vessels. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


Total  for  ten  years. 


486 
765 
1,082 
1,173 
1,264 
1,494 
1,457 
1,663 
1,  593 
1,477 


Tonnage. 


435,  911 

761, 467 

1, 439, 169 

2,  085, 073 

2,  423. 672 

2,  940,  709 
3, 072, 107 

3,  418,  950 
3,  291,  535 
3. 236, 942 


12,464  ,    23,105,535 


While  there  has  been  an  almost  constant  increase  in  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  large  vessels,  there  has  been  a  nearly  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  small  craft,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  table: 

Table  showing  the  small  craft  that  have  passed  the  canal  in  ten  years. 


Years. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

Total  for  ten  years 


Number  of ; 
small  craft : 

Tona. 

2,730 

17,267 

2,597 

16,294 

1,612  , 

11, 697 

1, 879  , 

12,624 

1,598  1 

12,959 

1,108  ; 

9.326 

1,118 

6.997 

929 

5.104 

1,2,50 

7,637 

1,171 

9,830 

16,687 


109, 685 
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The  receipts,  too,  have,  with  slight  exceptions,  been  on  the  increase, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table: 

*■  Total  receipts  In  francs. 

1870 6,387,204.71 

1871 11,602,284.09 

1872 18,966,476.37 

1873 24, 297,  OSO.  80 

1874 25,737,298.78 

1875 : 30,109,674.69 

1876 30,728,925.68 

1877 : 33,490,435.42 

1878 31,810,873.84 

1879 3^361,093.26 

Total  for  ton  years :  • 

Francs 243,491,327.64 

Dollars $46,993,826  23 

For  the  year  1880 : 

Francs 40,739.438.36 

Dollars |7,862,711  60 

The  vessels  of  twenty-six  different  nationalities  or  flags  have  con- 
tribated  towards  making  up  the  nnmber  of  12,454  ships  that  have 
passed  the  canal  daring  the  ten  years  under  consideration,  to  wit : 


Flag. 


British 

French 

Anstro-Hongarian . 

Itolian 

Dutch 

German 

Spanish 

EtTTPtian 


Ottoman . 
RoMian . 


Danish  .... 
Norwegian . 
Partngnese 

Swedish 

American.. 

Belgian 

Japanese... 
Greek 


Servian 

Zanzibarian. 

Barman 

Brazilian 

Peruvian  ... 

Sarawak 

Siamese 

Tunisian 


Number  of 
vessels. 


Total. 


9.154 

831 

622 

405 

423 

223 

174 

158 

153 

68 

66 

65 

37 

27 

15 

14 

12 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


12,454 


Tonnage. 


Beat. 
17. 555, 

1.991. 

662, 

610, 

955, 

286, 

,      363. 

'      126. 

120, 

102, 

94. 

108 

35, 

27, 

21, 

21, 

14, 

1. 

1, 

1. 


1, 


• 

Mean. 

497 

1,918 

014 

2.396 

996 

1,270 

088 

1,232 

4A4 

2,258 

678 

1,285 

648 

2,000 

951 

803 

022 

784 

014 

1,500 

607 

1,433 

148 

1,663 

641 

968 

097 

1,003 

179 

1.412 

178 

1,612 

612 

1,217 

241 

177 

920 

960 

617 

808 

677 

677 

857 

857 

299 

1,299 

176 

176 

168 

168 

726 

726 

23, 105, 535 


'1,855 


*  Tons  per  vessel. 

The  British  flag  holds  the  first  place,  and  it  is  the  English  ship- 
owners  that  have  gained  the  most  by  this  new  route  between  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  immense  superiority  of  this  flag  is  incontestable,  for  it 
has  furnished  during  this  decade  a  mean  of  73 J  per  cent,  on  the  number 
of  vessels,  and  75.48  per  cent,  on  the  general  tonnage,  whilst  the  other 
flags  come  in  the  following  order : 
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Flag. 


British 

French 

AostrO'HaDffarian J 

Italian 

Dutch 

German 

Spanish 

Egyptian 

Ottoman 

All  others % 

• 


Mean  on 
nam  her 
of  ships. 


100 


Mean  on 
tonnage. 


73.50 ; 

6.67  I 

4.18  ' 

3.08 

8.40 

1.79 

1.40 

1.27 

1.23 

2.58 


75.98 
8.62 
2.87 
2.64 
4.14 
1.24 
L57 
0.65 
0.52 
1.87 

100 


v.— EGYPTIAN  FINANCES. 

EXTRAORDINARY  BUDGET  FOR  1881. 

According  to  the  Kbedivial  decree  of  the  16th  of  July,  1881,  the  total 
amount  of  moneys  free  and  in  excess  of  the  badget  for  the  year  1880  was 
as  follows : 

English  S,  sterling. 

Credits  allowed  by  the  law  of  liquidation 4»  8^,  888 

Actual  expenses  of  every  kind,  nature,  or  sort  during  1880 4, 503, 725 

End  of  1880,  surplus 394,163 

Beceipts  (under  art.  15,  of  law  of  liquidation) 5, 167, 124 

Expenses  provided  for  by  the  law  of  liquidation 4, 897, 888 

End  of  1880,surplu8 269,236        269,236 

Total  surplus  available  end  of  1880 663,399 

Paid  into  the  treasary  of  the  public  debt  for  '^  amortization" 116, 663 

Net  surplus  end  of  1880 546,736 

Net  surplus  end  of  1880  in  United  States  money 12,733,680 

The  same  decree  authorized  this  net  surplus  to  be  applied  as  follows: 

Extraordinary  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1881.* 

1.  Public  debt : 

BAffUsh  £  sterling. 
Additional  interest  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  the 

unified  debt  (fiscal  year  1«80) 13,764 

2.  Ministry  of  war  and  marine : 

Repairing  the  Fort  at  el-Arish 1, 991 

3.  Ministry  of  interior : 

Repairing  prisons  at  Alexandria 1,015 

4.  General  and  special  expenses  : 

Public  buildings 94,321 

Works  of  art 45,464 

Nile  dams  (barrayes) 13, 948 

Canals  and  pumps  for  Khatalbeh  and  for  Mahmoudieh  canals  .     3, 700 

Canallbrahimieh 10,500 

Canal  Ismailiah  (to  Suez) 1, 000 

Dredgyig  machines 15,000 

Cairo  City  and  road  to  Pyramids 12,642 

Sundry  small  items 1, 697 

198, 272 

*  The  regular  budget  for  1881  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Farman,  in  his  commercia 
report,  dated  Febniary,  1881. 
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5.  Railways  and  port  of  Alexandria 115,989 

6.  Khedivial  postal  steamers 75,000 

7.  Governments  of  equatorial  provinces  and  Red  Sea  coast  districts 100, 000 

8.  Reserved  for  unforeseen  expenses 40,705 

Total  extraordinary  expenses  covered  by  the  net  surplus  end  of  1880 .        546, 736 
Same  in  United  States  money f2, 733, 680 

VI. — INTEREST  ON  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  EGYPT. 

The  semi-annual  interest  due  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1881,  on  the 
unified  debt  is  £1,655,520  IGs.  Od.  sterling. 

The  sums  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  public  debt,  between  April 
26  and  September  30, 1881,  from  th^ revenues  set  apart  for  the  meeting 
of  the  public  debt,  were,  upon  the  30th  September,  1881,  £1,576,990  ster- 
ling. The  semi-annual  interest  due  on  the  15th  of  October,  1881,  on  the 
privileged  debt  is  £593,318  sterling. 

The  sums  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  public  debt,  between  the  15th 
of  April  and  the  30th  September,  1881,  from  the  revenues  set  apart 
specially  for  meeting  the  privileged  or  preference  debt,  were,  upon  Sep- 
tember 30,  1881,  £360,000  sterling. 

RECAPITULATION. 

£  t.  d» 

Up  to  September  30, 1881,  paid  in  for  public  debt  in  general 1,576,990    0  0 

Up  to  September  30, 1881,  paid  in  for  privileged  debt  in  particular 360, 000    0  0 


Total  on  September  30, 1881, in  treasury 1,936,990    0  0 

&        «.  d, 
Bequired  on  October  15, 1881,  for  semi-annual  coupon 

on  privileged  debt 593,318    0  0 

Required  on  November  1, 1881,  for  semi-annual  coupon 
on  unified  debt 1,155,520  16  0 


Total  required  for  autumn  coupons,  1881 1,748,838  16  0 

On  September  30, 1881,  surplus,  after  providing  for  the  conpons  of  the 
autumn  of  1881 188,151    4  0 


AMERICA. 


CANADA. 


Report,  by  Consul- General  Smith,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  0/  Montreal 
and  all  Canada  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

United  States  Consulate-Geneeal, 

Montreal,  December  10,  1881. 

TRADE  OF  MONTREAL. 

AccordiDg  to  official  returns  the  total  exports  from  the  port  of  Montreal 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last  amounted  to  $32,282,836, 
being  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  jear  of  $1,404. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  exports,  $27,398,850  were  to  Great  Britai  n, 
being  an  increase  of  $2,483,354.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $3,582,856,  being  a  decrease  of  $2,186,647. 

The  total  imports  for  the  year^ ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  ex- 
clusive of  coin  and  bullion,  amounted  to  $32,697,801,  being  an  increase 
from  the  previous  year  of  $7,145,111,  on  which  duties  were  collected  to 
the  amount  of  $7,077,793.82,  being  an  increase  of  $2,025,855.86. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $17,89J,359,  being  an 
increase  of  $4,033,239  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $7,560,434,  being  an  increase 
of  $891,808. 

This  port  being  the  chief  exporting  and  imx>orting  port  of  Canada,  a 
comparison  of  its  commerce  during  the  last  year  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  with  a  year  before  trade  was  affected  by  the  new  tariff 
law  of  Canada  will  show  how  that  law  has  affected  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Canada.  1,  therefore,  submit  a  brief  comparative  statement 
of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  the  same  countries  for  the  year  1878  (the  last  year  under  the 
old  tariff),  and  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last. 

The  aggregate  imports  at  the  port  of  Montreal  for  the  year  1878 
amounted  to  $26,515,333,  being  $7,182,468  less  than  the  imports  for 
last  year.  During  the  year  1878  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $9,225,553,  being  $1,665,119  more  than  the  imports  from 
the  same  country  for  the  last  year.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  1878  amounted  to  $13,860,461,  or  $4,028,898  less  than  the 
imports  from  the  same  country  for  the  last  year. 

The  exports  from  Montreal  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1878 
amounted  to  $1,818,342,  being  less  by  $1,764,514  than  the  exports  to 
the  same  country  for  the  last  vear.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  1878  amounted  to  $23,008,937,  being  $4,389,913  less  than  the 
exports  to  that  country  last  year. 

The  total  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
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1878  amounted  to  $11,043,895,  and  for  the  year  1881  to  $11,143,290, 
being  an  increase  of  $99,395. 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  the  imports  from  and  the  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $36,869,398,  and  for  the  year  1881 
to  $45,298,209,  an  increase  of  $8,428,811.  I  suppose  these  figures  indi- 
cate with  considerable  accuracy  the  adverse  effect  that  the  new  Cana- 
dian tariff  has  had  upon  our  trade  relations  with  Canada,  and  justify 
the  declarations  so  freely  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  tariff,  that  it  was 
at  least  incidentally  intended  to  operate  against  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  in  favor  of  trade  with  Great  Britain. 

The  total  exports  from  the  Dominion  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1881,  exceed  those  of  1880  by  $5,673,877.  And  the  imports  for  the  year 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $17,718,068. 

I  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  for  this  report  reliable  statistics  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Montreal,  but  as  yet  have  been  unable  to 
dp  so.  There  is  no  general  system  here  for  the  collection  of  industrial 
statistics,  and  all  statements  are  mere  guessing.  1  understand  that 
statistics  have,  however,  been  collected  during  the  present  year  more 
or  less  extensively  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  census.  And  I  have 
endeavored,  through  the  kindness  of  a  prominent  member  of  Parliament, 
to  obtain,  in  advance  of  their  publication  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
those  relating  to  the  industries  of  this  city,  but  so  far  my  efforts  have 
not  been  successful ;  but  the  general  impression  prevails,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  impression  is  correct,  that  an  unwonted  degree  of  prosperity 
has  obtained  in  the  general  business  of  almost  every  description  in  this 
city,  and  particularly  in  the  business  of  manufacturing. 

CENSUS  OF  CANADA. 

The  census  of  Canada  was  taken  during  the  month  of  April  last.  The 
following  tables  show  the  population  of  the  several  provinces  and  also 
the  population  by  the  census  of  1871  and  1861 : 


Provinces. 

* 

Ontario 

Qu«beo 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia  and  Northwest  Territories 

Total 


1881. 

1871. 

1,  913, 460 
1, 358, 469 
440,585 
321, 129 
107,  781 
40,509 
160,000 

1, 620, 851 

1, 191,  516 

387, 800 

285, 594 

94, 021 

11,953 

78,700 

4, 350, 933 

3,670,435 

1861* 


1,  396, 091 

1,111,566 

330, 857 

252,  047 

80,861 


34,816 


3, 206,  238 


The  increase  of  the  population  during  the  last  decade  was  680,498,  and 
during  the  preceding  decade,  464,187.  The  rate  of  increase  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  over  18  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  and  per  cent,  of  growth  daring 
the  decade  of  the  several  provinces : 


Provinces. 


Ontario 

Qnebeo  

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 
lianitoba 


Actual  in- 
crease. 


292,609 
166, 953 
52,785 
35.  535 
18, 760 
37,556 


Per  cent. 


18 
14 
13| 
124 
15 
414 
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The  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  Canada  in  1871  and  under  the 
census  of  1881  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Cities. 


Montreal 107, 225 

Toronto 56,0ii2 

London , 15,826 

Ottawa   21,545 

HamUton 26,716 

Kineston 12,407 

Qnebec 59,699 

Halifax I  29,582 

Saint  John I  28,805 


187L 


1881. 


Increase. 


140, 682  < 

83.457 

31 

86.445 

30,353 

55i 

19,763 

3,937 

25 

27,417 

5,872 

27 

a5,965 

9,249 

34 

14,093 

1,6^6 

14 

62,447 

2,748 

H 

r6, 102 

6, 520 

22 

26, 128 

2,677 

9 

Per  cent. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 

The  changes  which  will  take  place  in  tiie  representation  of  the  several 
provinces  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  will  be  slight.  By  the  British 
North  American  act  it  is  declared  that  Quebec  shall  have  65  members,  and 
each  of  the  other  provinces  is  tohave  such  a  number  of  membersas  bears 
the  same  relation  to  its  population  as  65  bears  to  the  population  of  Quebec^ 
any  fraction  over  one-half  the  unit  of  representation  giving  an  additional 
member*  The  House  of  Commons  now  consists  of  206  members^  di- 
vided as  follows :  Ontario,  88;  Quebec,  65;  New  Brunswick,  16 ;  Nova 
Scotia,  21 ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  6  ;  Manitoba,  4,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, 6.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  present  census,  Ontario  will  be  entitled 
to  92  members,  a  gain  of  4,  against  a  gain  of  6  members  in  1871,  while 
New  Brunswick  loses  one  member,  her  representation  being  reduced  to 
15.  The  net  increase  in  the  representation  is  therefore  3,  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  the  next  election,  will  contain  209  members. 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  Montreal  Gazette,  and  are  no 
doubt  substantially  correct.  I  have  in  a  previous  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment stated  that  the  crops  generally  in  this  portion  of  Canada  were  ex- 
cellent. I  have  seen  no  reason  to  modify  my  opinion  in  regard  to  their 
general  character.  The  feeling  on  all  sides  seems  to  be  that  the  present 
year  has  been  one  of  exceptional  prosperity,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  that  in  regard  to  agricultural  as  well  as  all  other  products  of  in- 
dustry there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  obtaining  accurate  and  reliable 
statistics. 

BEET  SUGAR  IN  CANADA. 

Daring  the  present  year  three  quite  extensive  experimental  beet- 
sugar  factories  have  been  built  in  Canada,  one  at  West  Farmington,  one 
at  Berthier,  and  one  at  Coaticook.  In  anticipation  of  the  erection  of 
these  factories,  considerable  areas  of  ground  have  been  devoted  during 
the  past  summer  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  product  is  very  satisfactory.  These  factories  have  already  be- 
gun operations,  or  are  about  ready  to  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  know  whether  Canadians  can  successfully  compete  in 
their  own  markets,  with  sugar  of  local  production,  against  that  imported 
fi*om  recognized  sugar  countries.  And  the  business  has  been  started 
on  a  scale,  and  under  such  intelligent  supervision,  that  the  question  will 
probably  oe  soon  determined  definitely. 

WELLAND   CANAL. 

I  am  informed  by  William  J  Patterson,  esq.,  the  intelligent  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trade  of  this  city  (whose  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with 
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all  the  information  in  his  power,  I  wish  to  acknowledge),  that  the  Wel- 
land  Canal  improvement  is  so  far  completed  that,  during  the  period  of 
navigation  next  summer,  there  will  be  a  depth  of  water  of  12  feet,  ad- 
mitting the  passage  of  vessels  of  about  1,500  tons  burden.  The  ultimate 
depth  of  water  will,  when  the  enlargement  is  finished,  be  14  feet. 

The  enlargement  of  the  canals  around  the  rapids  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence is  not  yet  completed,  and  Mr.  Patterson  informs  me  that  the 
date  of  their  completion  cannot  now  be  definitely  foretold. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  the  syndicate  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailroad  that  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  summer,  and  that  it  is  the  expectation  of 
the  company  to  have  the  road  completed  between  Winnipeg  and  thft 
Pacific  Ocean  within  five  vears.  I  am  not  advised  how  soon  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  eastern  connections  of  the  road  is  expected. 

Canadians  are  predicting,  with  great  apparent  confidence,  that  the 
opening  of  their  Pacific  road  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
and  Welland  canals  .ire  destinetl  to  divert  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
transcontinental  traffic  as  well  as  the  traffic  from  the  Northwestern  States 
of  the  Union,  and  from  Manitoba,  to  the  northern  route,  and  that  Mon- 
treal is  destined  to  become,  even  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  now 
is,  one  of  the  grejit  shipping  ports  of  the  continent.  How  far  this  sup- 
position may  be  correct  remains  to  be  seen,  but  every  scheme  which 
tends  to  bring  the  important  States  of  the  Northwest  into  cheaper  and 
easier  communication  with  foreign  countries  should  be  greeted  with 
favor.  At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  the  public  improvements 
mentioned  above  will  result  in  securing  to  our  people  in  the  West  more 
constantly  favorable  freight  rates  to  Europe,  whether  the  bulk  of  the 
freight  goes  by  Montreal  or  by  some  other  route. 

CANADIAN  STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION. 

I  append  to  this  report  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Brazilian  consul-general  in  this  city,  in  regard  to  the  new  steamship 
line  about  to  be  started  between  Canada  and  France  and  Canada  and 
Brazil.  This  letter  will  be  of  interest,  as  stating  clearly  the  most  mate- 
rial facts  in  regard  to  this  new  and  important  enterprise. 

J.  Q.  SMITH, 
Consul- Oeneral. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Montrealj  December  10,  1881. 


Brazilian  Consulate-General, 

Montrealj  December  2,  1881.  . 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying 
«  your  inquiries. 

The  company,  as  you  are  aware,  is  called  **La  Soci(6t6  Postale  Frangaise  de  Atlan- 
tique."  The  capital  is  10,000,000  of  francs  or  2,000,000  dollars.  The  president  of 
the  company  is  president  of  the  Socidt^  G^u^rale  of  France  and  regent  of  the  Bank  of 
France ;  the  other  directors  are  all  men  of  position  and  wealth.  The  whole  capital  is 
paid  up. 

The  company  have  in  their  fleet  seven  ships ;  five  of  these  are  huilding,  two  in  Eng- 
land and  thre«  in  France ;  the  other  two  are  now  running  in  the  Brazilian  and  Cana- 
dian line. 
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The  tonnage  of  the  new  ships  will  be  about  2,500  gross,  290  feet  long,  37  feet  broad,, 
and  will  carry  2,200  tons  dead  weight  on  a  draught  of  19  feet.  They  will  be  built  ot 
steel  and  have  every  improvement  and  accommodation  for  passengers — iirst-class  40, 
steerage  100.  The  two  ships  building  in  England  will  be  ready  in  AprU  and  May  ; 
those  m  France,  a  little  later. 

The  company,  as  yon  know,  propose  having  two  lines,  first,  Brazil  and  Canada ; 
second,  Canada  and  France.  The  hrst  has  already  commenced,  the  second  will  begin 
at  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  route  of  the  first  is  to  leave  Montreal  in  summer,  then  Halifax  all  the  vear 
round,  and  touch  at  St.  Thomas  (perhaps  Barbadoes),  Para,  Maranham,  Ceara,  Per- 
nambuco,  Bahia,  and  Rio,  returning  by  same  ports.  The  service  will  be  monthly 
from  each  end.  We  have  $50,000  subsidy  from  Canada  and  100,000  milreis  from  Bra> 
zil,  equal  in  sterling  to  £20,000  in  all.  We  have  also  the  bounty  money  from  the 
French  Government.    For  this  the  company  only  carry  the  mails  free. 

I  expect  the  first  ship,  the  Comte  d'  £u,  in  Halifax  on  the  20th,  and  she  will  leave 
for  Brazil  the  Ist  of  January. 

The  second  line  will  leave  Montreal  in  summer,  and  Halifax  in  winter,  for  Havre 
and  Antwerp,  and  return  monthly  (possibly  fortnightly).  Any  other  information  I 
can  give  you,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  do  so.* 

W.  DARLEY  BENTLEY, 

Consul- General. 

J.  Q.  Smith,  Esq., 

Consul- General  of  the  United  States. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Montreal,  Canada^  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Tfhenc«  imported. 


1880. 


Oreat  Britain 

United  States 

Spanish  West  Indies 

British  West  Indies 

France 

Oermany 

Brazil 

Japan  

BeiKinm    

Newfoundland 

Spain   

Spanish  Possessions,  Pacific  Ocean 

China 

Biitish  Aftica 

Holland 

Switzerland 

I>atch  East  Indies 

Asia  Minor 

Italy  

Portugal 

Greece 

Austria 

Norway 

Kussia 

Banish  East  Indies 

Mexico 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Europe 

British  East  Indies 

British  Guiana 

Venezuela 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Central  America 

Egypt 

Denmark 

Sandwich  Islands 

Dutch  West  Indies 


$13. 866, 

6,668. 

1, 375. 

581. 

695, 

318, 

171. 

230, 

87. 

127, 

145, 


120  00 
626  00 
566  00 
104  00 
275  00 
970  00 
745  00 
382  00 
133 
999 


00 
00 
284  00 


506  00 


4, 616  00 

16, 025  00 

11,396  00 

12,990  00 

613  00 

377  00 


9,  785  00 
721  00 


194,803  00 

136,483  00 

96, 383  00 

59,080  00 

235,  523  00 

26,888  00 

446,339  00 

14,  048  00 

7, 371  00 

9,891  00 

626  00 

30  00 


1881. 


$17.  899, 

7,560, 

1.235. 

1.028, 

1,  Oil, 

767, 

593, 

560, 

354, 

278, 

228, 

223, 

220, 

138, 

119. 

105, 

66, 

67. 

48. 

36. 

35. 

18. 

17, 

14, 

13. 

12, 

11. 

14, 

10. 

», 

8. 
6. 
1, 
1. 


00 
00 


359  00 
434  00 
349  00 

101  00 
803  00 
110  00 
212  00 
043  00 
882  00 
732  00 
483  00 
130  00 
414 
771 

520  00 
418  00 
700  00 
105  00 
551  00 
283  00 
090  00 
872  00 
468  00 
590  00 
917 

312  00 
298  00 
005  00 
158  00 

521  00 
026  00 

102  00 
626  00 
128  00 
288  00 


Increase  in 
1881  over 
1880. 


$4, 033, 239 
891, 808 


I 
00  I 


446,997 
316,  528 
438,140 
421,  467 
329,661 
267,  749 
150,733 

83,199 
223,130 

25,611 
2,288 

23,137 

46,388 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


30, 225  00 


22,235 
27,719 

8,981 
16,842 
14.560 
13, 917 
11.806 
11,298 

9,389 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


5,489 
1,249 
1.128 

288 


00 
00 
00 
00 


Decrease  in 
1881  firom 
1880. 


00 
00 


$140, 217  OO 


168, 823  0(^ 
'3i7,'788"» 


5,867  0» 
1,875  00 
4.964  00 


9,785  00 
721  00 


Total  imports i    25,552,690  00       32,697,801  00     7,875,151  00 


790,040  00 


Inci-CAse  in  1881  of  |7,145,111;  duties  collected  1880,  |5, 051,937.96;  duties  collected 
1881,  $7,077,793.82;  increase  in  1881,  |2,02.'),855.86 ;  free  goods  1881,  $6,894,769;  total 
coin  and  bullion  imported  in  1881,  $606,369. 
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Statement  shewing  the  experts  from  Mentrealy  Canada^  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Whitiier  exported. 


Yalae. 


IncreMe  in 
1881  oyer  1880. 


Great  Britain... 
United  States.. 
Newfoundland . 

Belgium 

Holland 

Sonth  America. 


Germany. 

British  West  Indies. 

Austria 

British  Guiana 

France 

Spanish  West  Indies. 
British  East  Indies  . . 

Australia 

St.  Pierre 

Spain 

Braail 

British  Columbia 


$27,398,850 

3, 582, 856 

610,209 

250,120 

193,  044 

169, 483 

72, 789 

4.628 

730 

37 


Total  for  1881 

Total  for  1880 

Decrease  in  1881 

Coin  and  bnUion  exported  to  United  States  in  1881 

Total  exports  to  the  United  States  as  per  invoices  oertifled 
at  the  iJnitod  States  consalate-general  for  the  flscid  year 
ending  Jane  30, 1881 


32,282,836 

32, 284, 240 

1,404 

963,000 


2, 440, 106 


Decrease  in 

1881. 


i 

$2,488,864 

|...... ........ 

$2, 186, 647 

66,630 

1 

429,268 

i  "*  125.111 

80,766 

71,584 


730 
37 


2,778,112 


7,432 


127, 177 

4,188 

179 

5,647 

6,122 

12,470 

155 

231 


2, 779,  516 


IfOTA    SCOTIA. 

Report  by  Consul- General  Jackson. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Halifa^Xy  December  20, 1881. 

Nova  Scotia  has  during  the  past  year,  1881,  participated  in  the  gen- 
eral revival  of  trade  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  in  other  countries^ 

Its  agricultural  productions  have  found  a  ready  market — ^principally 
in  the  United  States — at  remunerative  prices,  while  its  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  lumbering  industries  have  exhibited  increased  activity. 

Some  new  industries  are  also  springing  up.    A  sugar  refinery  has 
recently  been  established  in  Halifax,  and  a  cotton  factory  has  been^ 
commenced. 

HALIFAX. 


Statement  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  with  countries  other  than  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

Total  Talue  of  imports : 

Dutiable $5,115,559 

Free 1,114,690 

Total «,  230, 249 

Total  imports : 

Produce  of  the  mine 223,233 

Produce  of  the  fisheries 2,877,051? 

Produce  of  the  forest 314,586 

•      Produce  of  animalB 395, 203 

Produce  of  agriculture 259, 559 

Produce  of  manufactures 508, 957 

Total 4,578,589 
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Totfil  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain : 

Dutiable $2,329,764 

Free 401,278 


Total 2,731,042 


Total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States : 

Dutiable 

Free 


977,335 
237^631 


Total 1,214,966 


Total  value  of  imports  to  Great  Britain 1,478,223 

Total  value  of  imports  to  United  States j 999,002 


Aggregate  exports  and  imports 10, 808, 8iW 

The  trade  of  Halifax  witk  other-  portions  of  the  Dominion  in  flour,  coal, 
Ush,  lumber,  and  agricultural  productions  during  the  last  fiscal  year  may 
be  estimated  at 4,000,000 

Making  the  total  trade  of  the  city  for  that  year  14, 806, 838 

yumher  of  vessels  with  their  tonnage  and  cretcs  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Halifax 
(not  including  coastwise)  during  the  fiseal  year  ending  June  30,  1^81,  showing  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels. 


1 

No. 

297 
657 

954 

Arrived. 

Tons. 

1 

405, 103  ' 
96,419  1 

501,522 

Crew. 

No. 

292 
689 

Departed. 
Tons. 

1 

1 

Crew. 

British : 

At/44inf^rfi. 

15,  392 
4,657 

396,244 
83.118 

14,984 
5,149 

SaiUog  vesselfl 

Total  British 

20,049 

981 

479,357 

^133 

Foreign : 

Steamers 

69 
144 

63, 778  I 
36,098  1 

2,060 
1,521 

65 
97 

■ 

>      61,082 
26,056 

1,983 
967 

Sii-tif nir  Teasels 

Total  foreifn 

213 

99, 876  ' 

3,581 

162 

87,188 

2.920 

Total  British  and  foreign 

1,167 

601,398 

1 

1 

23,630 

1.143 

566,495 

23,053 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  Kova  Scotia,  and  the  leading  city  of  the  British 
^maritime  provinces,  is  the  extreme  eastern  terminus  of  the  railway 
system  of  Canada,  and  the  principal  connecting  link  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominion.  It  is  also  the  last  port  of  call  for  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic.  It  has  long  been  known  as 
the  chief  military  and  naval  station  of  Great  Britain  on  this  continent, 
while  for  its  commercial  importance  it  is  conspicuous  among  the  cities 
of  British  Korth  America. 

MORTIMER  M.  JACKSON, 

Consul-Oeneral, 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

Halifax^  December  20, 1881. 
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ANITOBA. 

Annnal  report  by  Consul  Taylor  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Wimiipegj  November  22,  1881. 

The  commerce  of  this  coaaular  district  has  received  a  great  impulse 
during  the  season  just  closed,  not  only  sharing  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  and  CansMla,  but  accelerated  by  the  consummation 
of  two  important  public  measures,  viz,  a  material  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  transfer  by  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  of  the  enterprise  of  a  Canadian  Paci6c  Hail  way  to  a 
private  company. 

The  area  of  Manitoba,  as  defined  at  the  creation  of  the  province  in 
1870,  was  14,340  square  miles,  comprised  within  latitudes  49°  to50o  30^, 
and  longitudes  96^  to  99.  With  the  late  enlargement  of  boundaries,  the 
area  will  be  130,000  square  miles,  extending  from  longitude  91^  to  102^, 
and  from  latitude  49^  to  53°.  There  is  some  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  with  the  probability  that 
it  will  finally  be  fixed  on  longitude  88°  58'  west  of  Greenwich,  a  point 
near  but  east  of  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake  Superior,  and,  if  so,  the  territory 
between  longitude  91^  or  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba  and  the 
western  boundary  of  Ontario  as  above  indicated,  will  unquestionably 
be  added  to  Manitoba.  With  this  addition,  estimated  at  30,000  square 
miles,  the  total  area  of  Manitoba  will  be  160,000  square  miles.  But 
without  this  addition,  and  as  now  constituted,  New  Manitoba  exceeds  by 
30,000  square  miles,  the  entire  area  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  but  is  within  the  propor- 
tions of  the  other  provinces,  which  are  as  follows:  Quebec  210,000, 
Ontaria  180,000,  British  Columbia  315,000  square  miles. 

Referring  to  my  dis})atch  of  June  6,  1880,  for  details  of  the  new  or- 
ganization for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  I 
would  further  state  that  the  summer  of  1881  witnessed  remarkable 
progress  in  the  work  of  construction,  with  still  greater  development  of 
all  business  interests.  The  Pembina  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  or 
the  link  of  80  miles  south  of  Selkirk — the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  below  the  rapids  of  Red  River — to  the  Minnesota 
railway  system  at  the  international  frontier,  has  been  supplied  with 
iron  bridges  and  other  permanent  structures;  180  miles  of  track  have 
been  completed  west  of  Winnipeg,  with  45  miles  beyond  fully  graded 
and  ready  for  the  superstructure,  while  upon  a  branch  of  63  miles  along 
the  west  bank  of  Red  River  to  the  international  boundary,  45  miles 
have  been  graded,  and  also  30  miles  of  a  spur  line  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Pembina  and  Turtle  Mountains.  Other  railway  organiza- 
tions have  not  been  inactive.  The  Manitoba  Southwestern  Colonization 
Railway,  aided  by  New  York  capital,  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
during  the  last  three  months,  and  will  probably  be  constructed  fifty 
miles  southwest  of  Winnipeg  before  midsummer  next  year,  while  ground 
has  been  broken  and  considerable  grading  accomplished  on  a  line  from 
Portage  la  Prairie,  GO  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  northwestwardly  on  a 
jjpoposed  route  through  districts  of  territory  between  Lakes  Manitoba 
and  Winnipegoosis  and  the  Saskatchewan  River. 

At  a  recent  bancjuet  in  Winnipeir  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith,  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  a  further  westward  construction  of  60  miles  on 
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the  main  line  of  that  road  will  be  accomplished  daring  1882 ;  and,  in 
that  event,  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  latitude  51^  will  doubt- 
less be  reached  during  the  following  year,  thus  fulfilling  the  obligation 
of  the  syndicate  to  construct  1,000  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  in  three 
years.  There  will  then  remain  the  further  obligations  to  construct  600 
miles  from  the  vicinity  of  Thunder  Bay  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Lake 
Superior,  north  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  and  300  miles  through  the  Bo»cky  Mountains,  connecting 
with  a  division  of  150  miles  from  Pugefs  Sound,  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  undertakes  to  complete,  the  whole  to  be  finished  in 
1890,  with  an  additional  obligation  to  operate  the  entire  transcontinental 
line  the  next  following  ten  years,  or  until  A.  D.  1900.  The  subsidies  by 
the  Government  of  Canada  will  consist  of  twenty -five  million  Canadian 
debentures,  twenty-five  million  acres  of  land,  and  650  miles  of  railway. 
Of  this  railway  bonus  the  division  of  420  miles  from  Lake  Superior  to  Bed 
Eiver  is  confidently  expected  to  be  finished  by  August,  1882.  It  will 
require  an  additional  year  to  fully  organize  it  for  business,  and  by  that 
time,  or  the  spring  of  1884,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  great  inte- 
rior section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (nearly  1,500  miles  in  length) 
will  be  in  successful  operation. 

It  is  in  anticipation  of  such  a  system  of  internal  communications  and 
of  liberal  stipulations  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  aid  of  provincial 
administration  and  the  interests  of  settlers,  that  a  remarkable  impulse 
to  business  and  the  value  of  property  is  everywhere  visible.  Town  lots 
in  Winnipeg  sell  readily  at  the  current  rates  in  Saint  Paul,  and  Minne- 
apolis unimproved  land,  of  good  average  quality,  commands  corre- 
sponding prices ;  the  demand  and  wages  of  labor  are  fully  equivalent, 
and  the  imiwrtations  for  the  year  ending  June  30  exhibit  a  marked 
increase  beyond  former  reports  from  this  consulate.  Appended  is  table 
A  of  leading  articles  of  foreign  importations  and  a  summary  of  quan- 
tities not  exceeding  1,000,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

Table  B  of  exports  from  this  consulate  is  also  inclosed.  The  shipment 
of  undressed  furs  exceeds  half  a  nulliou  of  invoice  values,  of  which  nine- 
tenths  are  exported  bv  the  Hudson  Bav  Company ;  the  export  of  buffalo 
robes  has  diminished' from  §55,512  in' 1880  to  $2,398  in  1881;  and  the 
only  other  noteworthy  incident  is  a  shipment  to  Minneapolis  from  the 
Meunonite  settlements  near  the  international  border  of  14,793  bushels 
of  flaxseed,  a  production  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  Manitoba  are 
well  adapted.  The  total  exports  of  1881  were  $636,197  against  8518,665 
last  year,  the  bulk  of  which  (the  fur  product)  went  mostly  to  England. 
The  exportation  to  the  LTnited  States  was  $127,4,36. 

The  total  commerce  of  this  consulate  for  1881  has  been  as  follows : 


Imports        Exports    >      »r^*-,i 
from.      I         to.         1      T°^* 


Eaetern  Canada  . ., $5. 351, 665 

United  St«t<*8 1,496,986 

Gre^tBrltaln 503.937,        502.419         1,006,8$« 

Other  countries i         10,052    10.052 


$6.  342       $5. 35a  007 
127.436         1,624,422 


Totol  !    7.362,640;        636.197        7,998,887 


This  aggregate  is  fully  ten-fold  the  trade  of  1870,  and,  with  present 
railway  prospects,  will  probably  reach  eighty  millions  in  1890. 

The  immigration  has  not  exceeded  20,000  during  the  year.  I  estimate, 
with  the  efficient  agencies  now  organizing,  that  it  will  be  doubled  in 
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1882,  and  by  1885  will  reach  100,000  per  annam.  lu  that  event,  if  the 
railway  line  &om  Lake  Saperior  to  Puget's  Sound  is  fully  constructed 
and  in  successful  operation  in  1890,  a  million  civilized  inhabitants  will 
probably  be  in  possession  of  districts  of  Northwest  British  America, 
where  at  present  such  a  population  does  not  exceed  100,000. 

The  tour  of  the  governor-general  of  Canada  through  the  valleys  of 
the  Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Elvers,  from  July  to  October,  was 
admirably  organized  with  a  view  to  arouse  an  interest  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  Central  and  Western  Canada. 
The  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  have  been  further  demonstrated  in 
the  progress  of  railway  explorations  and  government  surveys  to  be 
ample  for  the  erection  of  four  provinces  of  the  enlarged  area  of  Mani- 
toba; and  the  only  hazard  to  the  great  leading  staple  of  wheat  from 
frosts  about  the  middle  of  August  can  be  obviated,  as  shown  by  simul- 
taneous experiments  at  various  and  remote  localities,  not  only  by 
plowing  in  the  autumn,  but  by  seeding  in  the  last  days  of  October. 
The  only  instances  of  injury  to  the  wheat  crop  on  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Peace  Bivers  from  summer  frosts  are  where  invaluable  time  was 
lost  in  the  spring  by  a  neglect  of  the  practice  now  universal  in  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota,  of  fully  preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed  in  the  au- 
tumn, which  is  now  supplemented  in  Manitoba,  with  entire  success,  by 
sowing  spring  wheat  subsequent  to  the  15th  of  Octol)er.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  recur  to  the  transmission  by  me  to  the  Department  of  State 
early  in  August  last  of  heads  of  wheat  of  unusual  size  and  quality  from 
seed  of  spring  wheat  sown  in  Manitoba  on  the  2d  of  iNTovember,  1880, 
which,  after  resting  in  the  ground  through  the  constant  winter  of  this 
latitude  without  injury,  germinated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  last 
spring,  and  was  harvested  August  8,  1881. 

In  addition  to  the  westward  extension  of  railways,  arrangements  on 
an  ample  scale  are  completed  for  regular  and  frequent  steamboat  navi- 
gation next  summer  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  both  branches  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Biver. 

JAMES  W.  TAYLOB, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Winnipegj  November  22, 1881. 
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Table  of  exports  frlnn  the  consulate  of  Winnipeg ,  British  North  America,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Agricaltaral  prodaots: 

Flax  seed bashels.. 

Oats do.-.. 

Wheat do 

Animals  and  their  prodace : 

Baflklo  robes 

Furs,  undressed 

Aides  

Tongues  

Other 

Fisheries: 

Fresh  fish 

Firth  oil    gidlons.. 

Skins,  marine  animals 

Manufactures  : 

Leather,  buffUo 

Leather,  ot  her 

Lime 

Other 

Products  of  mine: 

Gold  ore 

Miscellaneous 


14,793 

21 

9,251 


2,468 


Total 


Exported  to— 


$13. 673 

IG 

7,678 

2,S98 

574, 423 

20.596 

69 

3,215 

2,519 

1,038 

273 

3,830 
130 
379  I 

2,689  ^ 

1.492  I 
1.779 

636,197 


United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Canada. 

$13, 673 
16 

7,678 

1.896 

* 

$502 

77, 937 
20,596 

$496, 038 

69 
3,215 

2,519 

1,038 
273 

3.830 

130 

379 

1,127 

1.562 

1,492 
164 

1,615 

127, 436  i        502, 419 


6,342 


HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 

Trade  and  industries  of:  Annual  report  by  Consul  Zeland, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton^  November  1,  1881. 

As  the  city  of  Hamilton  depends  largely  upon  its  manufacturing  in- 
terests for  its  prosperity  and  progress,  the  year  1880-'81  has  been  a 
prosperous  one  for  all  branches  of  industry,  and  manufacturers  have 
witnessed  a  steady  growth  and  substantial  progress.  The  total  value 
of  exports  from  Hamilton  consular  district  to  the  United  States  alone, 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881,  was  $2,617,470.22.  being  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $729,999.84.  The  total  value  of  imports 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  from  all  countries  was  $4,242,978. 

The  trade  of  Hamilton  with  the  new  Manitoba  region  increases  each 
year.  Hamilton  merchants  were  pioneers  in  that  new  region,  and  they 
are  not  only  retaining  their  hold  upon  the  trade  with  that  province  but 
-extending  it.  There  has  been  quite  a  large  emigration  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  Manitoba  this  year. 

The  yield  of  grains  in  Ontario  this  year  is  considerably  larger  than 
last  year,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Population  of  the  city  of  Hamilton^  property  values,  and  amount  of  taxes, 

PopnlatioD,  last  census 35,359 

Real  property 11-2,945,200 

Personal  property 2,680,960 

Total  assessable  property 15, 626, 160 

Amount  raised  for  debentures - 140, 635 

Amount  raised  for  city  purposes 93, 756 

Amount  raised  for  school  purposes 62, 540 

Total  taxes  for  the  year ^..-.  296,897 
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The  following  will  show  the  aggregate  loans  and  deposits  of  the 
banks  and  loan  societies  of  Hamilton : 

The  loans  of  the  banks  of  the  city  now  aggregate $7,000,000 

Loans  of  loan  societies 3,000,000 

Total  amoimt  of  loans 10,000,000 

Total  deposits  of  banks  in  Hamilton 4, 500, 000 

Total  deposits  of  loan  societies 1, 500, 000 

Total 6,000,000 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  aggregate  business  in  some  of 
the  leading  branches  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  Hamilton  for  the  past 
year: 

In  dry  goods $1,635,000 

In  groceries 3,750,000 

In  clothing 1,500,000 

In  boots  and  shoes 1,100,000 

In  hardware    3,000,000 

In  drugs  and  medicines 600, 000 

In  wool 650,000 

THE   STOVE   TRADE. 

The  leading  branch  of  manufacturing  business  in  Hamilton  is  stoves. 
This  industry  during  the  past  year  has  used  9,000  tons  of  pig-iron, 
which  is  imported  from  Scotland  and  the  United  States  ;  3,000  tons  of 
coal  were  used  the  past  year  in  this  branch  of  business,  and  about 
40,000  stoves  completed;  900  men  are  employed  in  the  nine  foundries 
of  the  city ;  $20,000  worth  of  tin  plate,  825,000  worth  of  sheet-iron,  and 
$40,000  worth  of  nickel,  bolts,  &c.,  were  used  in  this  branch  of  business 
alone  during  the  year.  The  total  value  of  stoves  manufactured  is 
$1,040,000  the  past  year.  These  stoves  are  exported  to  every  province 
in  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  to  Australia  and  several  European  countries. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Hamilton  gives  great  attention  to  its  manufacturing  interests.  The 
leading  articles  manufactured  are  stoves,  boilers,  engines,  agricultural 
implements,  sewing  machines,  cotton  goods,  bar  iron,  clothing,  boots 
and  shoes,  scales,  glass,  furniture,  lumber,  hardware,  tinware,  tile,  iron 
water-pipes,  wire  goods,  nails,  felt  hats,  vinegar,  confectionery,  cigars, 
tobacco,  marble^  malt,  musical  instruments,  stained  glass,  fuma<je8, 
plated  ware,  whips,  wooden  and  willow  ware,  paper  boxes,  beer,  wine, 
&c.,  &c. 

WHOLESALE  DRY   GOODS  TRADE. 

The  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  of  Hamilton  is  increasing  year  by 
year  with  the  increasing  growth  of  the  Dominion.  Its  wholesale  trade 
extends  to  every  province  in  the  Dominion,  including  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia  ;  and  while  the  importations  from  other  countries  do 
not  show  a  large  increase  over  former  years,  the  whole  volume  of  the 
dry  goods  trade  of  the  city  is  largely  augmented  by  Canadian  domestic 
manufactures.  The  aggregate  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  of  IlamiltOQ 
for  the  past  year  is  $1,(*>33,000. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

The  mills  in  this  city  and  vicinity  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  annually  manufacture  4,700,000  yards  of  cloths,  use  annually 
4,800  bales  of  cotton  and  4,200  tons  of  coal.  These  mills  have  23,844 
spindles,  654  looms,  and  employ  825  hands,  the  motive  power  being  1,040 
horse-power. 

♦  THE  LUMBER   TRADE. 

The  magnitude  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Canada  with  the  United  States 
will,  to  some  extent,  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  a  single  raft  shipped 
from  this  consular  district  to  Boston  coutained  over  250  massive  pine 
logs,  varying  from  70  to  96  feet  in  length,  and  from  20  to  30  inches  in 
diameter.  The  raft  w  as  towed  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  thence 
through  Champlain  and  Erie  canals  to  Troy,  thence  down  the  Hudson 
to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Boston  by  a  tow-boat.  The  raft  was  1,300 
feet  in  length,  and  was  valued  at  about  825,000.  Of  course  this  was  an 
unusually  large  shipment. 

THE   SEWING-MACHINE   TRADE. 

Another  leading  branch  of  manufacturing  in  Hamilton  is  sewing  ma- 
chines. Fifty  thousand  machines  are  annually  made,  valued  at  $750,000. 
Six  hundred  men  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  business.  Nearly  half 
A  million  dollars  of  capital  is  invested  in  this  business  in  the  city,  and 
large  quantities  of  the  raw  material  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 
These  machines  are  not  only  exported  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  France, 
South  America,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Germany,  Africa,  Turkey,  the 
Bermuda  Islands  and  Barbadoes,  and  to  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
civilized  world. 

« 

THE  WOOL   TRADE. 

The  wool  trade  for  the  city  of  Hamilton  for  the  year  ending  Septem 
T>er  30,  1881,  amounts  to  2,500,000  pounds  of  wool,  classified  as  follows : 

Canada  wool pounds . .  1, 300, 000 

Foreign,  washed  and  scoured do 300, 000 

Foreign,  nnwashed do 900, 000 

Representing  a  value  of $650, 000 

GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  general  odices  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  are  located  at 
Hamilton.  This  road  has  820  miles  of  as  tine  road-bed  as  is  to  be  found 
on  the  western  continent,  with  excellent  steel  rail  tracks,  216  engines, 
165  passenger  cars,  4,991  freight,  box,  and  other  cars. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  six  months  ending  July  31, 1881,  were 
$2,287,723,  and  the  expenses  $1,603,829;  balance,  $683,894;  increase 
in  earnings  over  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year,  $161^800.  Of 
the  latter  amount  $95,630  was  for  passenger  fares,  $61,279  freight,  and 
$4,880  for  mails. 

The  road  has  added  nearly  4,000  new  car-wheels  to  its  rolling  stock, 
and  reduced  its  running  expenses,  even  with  increased  receipts,  the 
past  year  under  the  present  systematic  management. 

I  here  give  tables  showing  total  freight  business,  &c.,  for  past  year: 
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GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  CANADA. 

Tons  of  freight  and  live  stock  passing  over  Suspension  bridge  and  International  bridge  for 

the  year  ending  July  31,  1881. 

VIA  SUSPENSION  BBIDGE. 


Freight. 


Months. 


Tons, 
east 


1880. 


August  — 
September. 
October  ... 
November,. 
December  . 


1881. 


Janaary . 
Febntary 
March   .. 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Total 


62,037 
55,339 
77,307 
67,840 
66,722 


55,342 
57, 113 
67,855 
66,464 
43, 721 
26,333 
50,986 


Tons, 
west. 


31,424 
33, 571 
35, 718 
33,325 
54,754 


45,416 
42, 707 
52,480 
34,325 
23,302 
28,581 
39,420 


697, 059       455, 032. 


Total 
tons. 


98,461 

88,910 

113,025 

101, 165 

121, 476 


100, 758 
99,820 
120,344 
100,789 
67,023 
54,914 
90,406 


1, 152, 091 


liTe  stock. 


Tons, 
east. 


944 
1,402 
1,162 
1,383 
1,315 


2,064 
994 
756 
982 

1,191 
198 
378 


12,718 


Tons, 
west 


Total 
tons. 


944 
1,402 
1,163 
1.38a 
1,31& 


2,064 
994 
755 
9S2 

1,191 
199 
373 


12, 714 


VIA  INTBRNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 


1880. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1881. 

January  

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Total 


15,866 

11,036 

14, 355 

11,212 

24,077 

12,689 

23,346 

15,040 

22,665 

14,624 

18,637 

10, 110 

16,670 

10,562 

32,270 

19,732 

41, 012 

17,639 

16,264 

13,963 

8,864 

11, 918 

23,120 

16,307 

256,645 

164,826 

26,900 
25,567 
36,766 
38,386 
37,289 


28,747 
27,232 
52,002 
58,651 
80.227 
20,277 
39,427 


U.856 
7,007 
6.768 
8,868 
4,201 


4,678 
4,807 
4,085 
4,969 
8,892 
2,810 
5,524 


421,471  ,      68,840 


11,856 
7,007 
6,758 
3,863 
4,201 


4.578 
4,307 
4,085 
4,060 
8,882 
2.81» 
5,584 


68,840 


Number  of  oars  passing  over  Suspension  bridge  and  International  bridge  for  the  year  endinff^ 

July  31,  1881. 


SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

East: 

Loaded 59,727 

Empty 7,176 

Total 66,90a 

T^6Bt  : 

lioaded 51,662 

Empty 19,247 

Total 70,909 

Grand  total > 137,812- 
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INTBRNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 

East: 

Loaded 29,100 

Empty 7,023 

Total 36,123: 

West  : 

Loaded ; 21,805 

Empty 13,926 

Total , » 35,731 


Grand  total ^ 71,854 

Statement  shoidng  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Hamilton  for  the  year  ending  September  30,. 

1881.  V 

\ 


From— 


United  States  and  Canada 


BKTBSBD. 


Steamers. 


No. 


45 


Tons. 


14,933 


Sailine  ves 


toe  1 
sele. 


No 


Tods. 


86 


16,767 


Total. 


No. 


130 


Tons. 


31,7(M> 


CLBARXD. 

To— 

Steamers. 

SailiDfl:  res- 
selJB. 

Total. 

No. 

Tone. 

No. 

85 

Tone. 

No. 

Tons. 

TTnited  States  and  Canada ,  ■         .   .  . .   , 

45 

14,033 

16,767 

130 

31,700 

Several  of  the  vessels  whose  actual  tonnage  is  given  above  are  entered 
and  cleared  many  times  during  the  year;  the  number  being  as  follows : 
Total  entries,  649 ;  total  departures,  649. 

Statement  showing  the  numher  of  immigrants  arriving  and  departing  at  the  Hamilton  Agenojf 

for  the  year  ending  the  ^th  September ^  1881. 

Remained  in  the  province  of  Ontario 6, 684 

Went  to  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territories 1,355 


EiaaBATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  families  have  left  the  port  of  Ham- 
ilton  from  the  city  and  adjacent  country  within  a  radius  of  20  miles 
firom  this  city  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  to  become  perma- 
nent settlers  in  the  United  States,  mostly  for  the  new  and  growing  West. 
Upon  a  basis  of  five  to  a  family,  this  would  amount  to  1,385  persons. 
They  are  composed  of  the  better  class  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  intel- 
ligent, enterprising,  and  thrifty,  and  will  form  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  population. 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Hamilton,  On- 
tario j  Canada,  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September 
30.  1881. 


Quarter  ending — 


Articles. 


December 
81,  ISeO. 


March 
31,  1881. 


June 
30,  1881. 


Total  for  the 


!  September 
;    80,  1881. 


(. 


Animals $148,519  15  $125,681  21 

Apples -..  -i      4,101  73 


fiarley 
Barbed  wire 
Bran 


Begs 

Flour  ...yf 

Hides  an4i  skins. 


Hay 

Lumber 

Malt 

Machinery 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Scrap  iron 

Sewing  machines. 

Wool 

Household  goods. 
Miscellaneous 


327, 068  86^;  110, 038  50 


$81. 173  11 
"46,"  266*46 


5,243  05  i 
75,868  68^' 


Total 


Total  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 80, 1880 

Increase 


23,074  64 
8, 471  72 

18,717  76 

33,660  72 
3, 928  43 

40, 312  17 


21,632  07 
87, 511  11 
92,025  24 


72,086  06 


890,865  67 


2, 298  04 

2,  229  37 

12,  520  35 

24,  284  73 

8, 321  46 

69, 883  21 


51, 228  10 


$135, 371  05 


48, 907  74 
7,165  44 


25, 751  62 


12. 406  20 
22, 028  29 
51, 604  77 


130,893  02 


601,637  50 


35.480  64 

18,946  93 

33, 153  05 

105, 588  48 


19, 012  19 
7.868  95 
4,198  00 
12,  644  74 
21, 690  83 
11, 348  62 
15, 143  00 
93, 771  08 


63,229  05 

14,"  905  98 

24,815  33 
80, 452  30 


557. 454  18  !  558. 612  87 


12, 523  94 
I   1,066  85 


11, 131  67 
29,200  95 
58. 872  30 
14. 384  60 
56,585  67 


year. 


$490. 

4, 

532, 

7, 

5, 

192, 

2, 

86, 

46. 

80. 

28i, 

3, 

97, 

8, 

4. 

57, 

110, 

214, 

29. 

352, 


744  52 
101  73 
222  56| 

165  a 
243  05 
623  87| 
229  37 
881  61 
703  36 
007  60 
584  71 
023  43 
500  92 
935  80 
198  00 
814  68 
426  18 
750  08 
527  60 
785  83 


2, 617, 470  22 


1,887,470  38 
729,999  84 


Memorandum  showing  the  value  of  goods  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  at  the  port 
of  Hamilton,  showing  also  the  duties  oollected  thereon,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1881. 

DnTLA.BLE  GOODS. 


Manufactures  of— 

Cotton 

Iron  and  steel. 

Silk 

Wool 

Wines  and  spirits . 

Sugar 

Tea 


All  other  dutiable  articles,  exoept  tobacco. 


Imports. 


$335, 791 

551,009 

67,204 

360. 103 

21, 185 

308.610 

350, 976 

1,  519, 802 


Total i    3,514,680 

Leaf  tobacco 186.657 


Consumption.   Duty. 


$333,322 

570,322 

67,204 

358,803 

23.880 

829,220 

336.765 

1, 517, 123 

3.586,130 
187,255 


$73,758 
109. 818 

20,152 
109,282 

21,222 
162,416 

84.881 
320.088 

902,088 


FRBE  GOODS. 


Produce  of  the  mine 

The  fisheries 

The  forest 

Animals  and  their  produce. 

Agricultural  products 

MAnufaoturea  articles 

Miscellaneous 


$9,950 
32,827 
14.786 

218,443 
32, 658 

184,071 
48,006 


I 


Grand  total 4,242,978 


$9,960 
32,827 
14,786 

218, 443 
32,658 

184,071 
48,906 


4,265.035 
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Inland  revenue  sfatistU's  for  tlie  fiscal  year  oomnkencing  July  1, 1880,  ending  June  30,  1881, 
for  the  division  of  Hamiltofi^  shotcing  the  excise  goods  manufactured^  the  raw  tnaterial 
from  which  produced^  and  the  excise  goods  exported  to  the  United  States. 

liobacco : 

Raw  loaf  UHecl,  poniulH 1,331,771 

Cavendish  tobacco  produced,  pouuds It  014, 435 

Cigars  produced,  poiiodH 34, 64*2.  r>0 

Malt : 

Barley  nned,  pounds 8,443.720 

Malt  produced,  pouuds 6, 571. 727 

Bonded  niannfacturers : 

Spirits  used,  imp.  galls.,  proof 18,635.75 

Spirits  used,  imp.  galls.,  proof 12, 942. 38 

Naptha,  imp 1,575.72 

Aceticacidy  pounds  21 

Vinegar  produced,  imp.  galls 69,548. 12 

Methylated  spirits,  imp.  galls 14, 491. 10 

Beer  and  ale : 

Malt  used,  pounds 1,204,202 

Ale  and  beer  produced,  imp.  galls .^ 466, 858 

Exported  to  the  United  States : 
Leaf  tobacco,  cuttings  and  stems,  chiefly  in  bond  to  New  York,  and  there 
rewarehoused  and  exfiorted  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  Germany — 

Cuttings,  pounds 13,571 

Stems,  pounds 265,711 

Malt  exported  to  United  States,  pounds 4,905,000 

The  raw  leaf  tobacco  used  as  above  is  import-ed  from  the  United  States. 

Canadian  census  of  1881. 

The  total  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  according  to  the  census  of 

1881,  is 4,350,933 

Population  in  1871 3,6^6,596 

Increase  in  ten  y^ars 664,337 

Population  of  the  seven  provinces  composing  the  Dominion,  as  follows : 

Ontario 1,913,460 

Quebec 1,358,469 

New  Brunswick 321,129 

l^ova  Scotia 440,585 

Prince  Edward's  Island 107,781 

Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territory 149,509 

British  Columbia t 60,000 

4,350,933 

Population  of  leading  citieSy  and  increase  in  ten  years. 


Montreal 
Toronto  . . 
Qnebec... 
Hamilton . 
Halifax.. 
Ottawa  .. 
KlnKBton 
London... 


Cities. 


Population 
in  1881. 

Increase  in 
ten  years. 

140, 682 
86.446 
62,447 
35, 359 
36, 102 
27,417 
14,093 
19, 763 

33, 457 

80,353 

2.748 

9.240 

6,420 

5,072 

>             1,686 

,             3, 937 

1 

IMPORTS   INTO   ONTARIO  FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


As  one-balf  of  the  entire  aniouiit  of  merchandise  imported  iuto  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  alone,  I  here  give  a  table  showing  the  value 

4277 32 
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of  all  the  leading  articles  imported  from  our  country  for  the  past  year 
for  the  information  of  American  exporters  to  Canada. 

FEANK  LELAND, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton,  November  1, 1881. 


Value  of  articles  imported  into  Ontario  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1881. 

Horses 115, 138 

Swine 392,749 

Shoe  blacking,  &c 10,531 

Books  and  periodicals 273,209 

Printed  matter 9,362 

Blank  books 12,280 

Printed  music 15,917 

Book-binders'  tools 6, 381 

Brass,  manufactures  of 56, 175 

Com 559,351 

Oats 26,568 

Wheat 456,769 

Bran 6,031 

Corn  meal 15,309 

Flour 43,930 

Brick 9,008 

Tile 20,647 

Brushes 8,796 

Buttons 67,571 

Candles 5,642 

Carriages 36,902 

Wagons,  sleighs,  &c 21, 326 

Cement 8,131 

Clocks ' , 31,452 

Coal  I 

Anthracite 335,794 

Bitaminous c 1,110,048 

Coke 13,953 

Coffee 51,851 

Copper,  manufactures  of 19, 695 

Cordage 25,761 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 6:^3, 403 

Hosiery 16,947 

Thread 7,374 

Sails 20,709 

Clothing 66,355 

Sulphuric  acid 11,109 

Glue ; 9,069 

Patent  medicines 12,240 

Dmgs  and  chemicals 82,898 

China  and  porcelain 11,610 

Combs,  horn,  ivory 20,775 

Fancy  goods '^0,521 

Flax,  linen,  &,c 24,219 

Currants 24,317 

Fruit : 

Dried 8,221 

Green 29,486 

Raisins .* 63,793 

Nuts 9,865 

Grapes 8,879 

Peaches 31,897 

Oranges,  lemons 55, 777 

Hats  and  caps 222,186 

(tla.SK,  manufactures  of 132,932 

Lamps '>:].  318 
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Gold  and  silver  ware $73 

Powder 10 


Belting 

Hose 

Gutta  percha  and  rubber 

Straw  goods 

Printing  ink 

Iron: 

Manufactures  of 

Band  and  hoop 

Bars 


:.  19 

18 

5« 

79 

8 

60 

15 

'23 

Boilerplate 23 

Bolts 54 

Car  wheels 35 

Castings V 85 

Piping,  &c 11 

Cultivators  and  plows 11 

Engines  and  locomotives 138 

Iron  boilers 47 

Hardware 217 

Hollow  ware 26 

Iron  bridges 85 

Mill  iron 6 

Locks,  &c 12 

Machinery 277 

Malleable  iron 1 20 

Pig  iron 93 

Sheet  iron ^ 90 

Skates 9 

Iron  tubing 24 

Wire 36 

12 

93 

14 


Wire  work 

Steel,  manufactures  of 
Guns 


Shovels,  spades 17 

Edged  tools 59 

Jewelry 70 

Patent  leather 28 

Leather 67 

Leather,  manufactures  of 63 

Boots  and  shoes 43 

Marble,  manufEMstures  of 36 

Coal  oil 68 

Pewter.  &c 16 

Piano-fortes 121 

Lard  oil 10 

Oils 17 

Oilcloths 24 

Paintings,  &o 26 

Paints,  &c ^ 

Paper 128 

Wall  paper 52 

Envelopes 75 

Pencils,  lead 9 

Trees,  ornamental 48 

Printing  presses 18 

Lai-d 16 

Meats 100 

Pork 330 

Seeds : 

Flax 33 

Garden 100 

Sewing  silk * 12 

Silk  dress  goods 26 


Starch 
Stationery .  - 
Freestone . . . 
Grindstones. 
Granite 


12 

15 

31 

8 

8 

Sugars,  sirups,  &c 95 


064 
400 
756 
016 
954 
728 
641 

070 
896 
808 
057 
273 
664 
150 
925 
404 
595 
461 
598 
299 
232 

:m 

280 
171 
420 
497 
687 
921 
028 
566 
316 
953 
944 
604 
580 
278 
303 
050 
624 
381 
615 
543 
466 
517 
683 
311 
624 
980 
315 
261 
010 
010 
062 
125 
043 
872 
976 
640 

460 
270 
725 
221 
491 
539 
969 
429 
360 
559 
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■Confectionery §14,200 

Tea 42,724 

Tin 84,357 

Tobacco 330,699 

Turpentine 31,498 

Trunks,  &c 13,555 

Twines 15,976 

Varnish 19,564 

Potatoes 9,269 

Vegetables 11, 875 

Watches 51,055 

W^hips 10,558 

Wood,  manufactures  of 154,608 

Wooden  ware 9, 134 

Lumber 16,531 

Cloths,  clothing 14,453 

Wool,  manufactures  of 28, 158 

Do 561,635 

Wool  hosiery 7,666 

Dress  goods 27, 191 

«alt 14,438 

Codfish 52,216 

Herring 17,142 

Oysters 125,918 

Fish  oils 17,535 

Vegetable  ivory 35,871 

Timber 183,566 

Walnut  and  white  wood 67,672 

Breeding  stock 38,600 

Bristles 25,481 

Furs 18,663 

Soap  grease 11,488 

Hides 411,220 

Rennet 10,409 

Silk,  raw 58,993 

Broom  corn 69,199 

Hemp 17,577 

Bolting  cloth 18,085 

Cotton  waste 938,308 

Brimstone 9,935 

Dyes 40,468 

Gums 38,349 

Indigo 13,771 

Soda 30,31?=^ 

Mill  machinery 88,887 

Steel  bars,  &c 122,908 

Moss  for  mattresses 10, 188 

Newspapers 21,15^{ 

Paper,  rags,  &c 90, 368 

Rosin 35.218 

'  Veneers,  wood,  ivory,  &,c - 21,964 

Models  of  invention 16,555 

Settlers' effects 286,906 

Coin  and  bullion * 39,585 


TOROIS^TO. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Howells. 

United  States  Consulate, 
»  Toronto^  December  4,  1882. 

The  geueral  busiuess  of  this  part  of  Canada  has  materially  improved 
in  the  year  just  closed  over  that  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Yet  the 
statistical  information  reported  is  limited  and  uncertain.    That  obtained 
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from  the  custom-house  records  of  this  port  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory^ 
for  the  reason  that  custom-house  districts,  like  those  of  the  consulates, 
are  bounded  b^'  only  imaginary  lines,  which  do  not  confine  the  business 
to  their  limits,  and  it  very  commonly  occurs  that  the  exports  that  would 
properly  balance  the  imports  of  one  district  are  entered  at  another.  We 
can  only  reach  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  general  trade,  even  from 
the  statistics  of  this  leading  port  of  Upper  Canada.  Here  the  importa- 
tions are  made  for  an  extensive  country  whose  exports  are  made  at  vari- 
ous ports  where  very  little  is  brought  in.  The  disproportion  of  imports 
aud  exports  at  this  one  custom-house  is  therefoi'e  no  measure  of  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  country.  This  city  being  the  center  of  a  large 
wholesale  trade  in  imported  merchandise,  the  amount  imported  so  far 
exceeds  that  exported  that  the  statistics  will  rather  exhibit  the  locatiou 
of  the  business  than  its  comparative  strength. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  the  articles 
of  all  kinds  imported  from  other  countries  and  entered  at  the  custom- 
house at  Toronto  amounted  to  a  valuation  of  $15,090,629. 

From  June  30,  1880^  to  September  of  that  year  the  imports  were $4, 399, 039  OO 

From  September  30  to  December  31 '2,726,189  OO 

From  January  1,  1831,  to  April  1,  1881 4,648,711  OO 

From  April  1  to  June  :W),  1881 3,316,690  OO 

During  the  fiscal  year 15,090,65i9  00 

Of  these  imports,  there  were  entered  for  home  consumption 14, 581, 217  00 

The  duties  collected  on  these  imports  amounted  to 3, 136, 505  41 

Within  the  same  fiscal  year  there  were  entered  for  export  at  the  custom- 
house of  Toronto  various  articles,  amounting  in  all  to  $3,454,108.  The 
articles  exported  that  were  of  the  growth  and  product  of  Canada 
amounted  to  $3,404,876.    These  latter  were  made  up  of— 

Products  of  the  mines |348 

Products  of  fisheries 1,890 

Products  of  forest 3a3,599 

Animals  and  their  products 1, 012, 753 

Agricultural  products 1,828,492 

Manufactures 177,453 

Miscellaneous 341 

Total 3,404,876 

The  following  are  some  of  the  items  that  might  be  placed  under  the 
head  of  "Articles  exported,  the  growth  or  product  of  Canada^ : 


Articles.  Qaaniities.  I    Value. 


350,000  '  3.6d0 

16, 046 


Products  of  the  mines i $348 

Products  of  the  fisheries '         1,686 

Products  of  the  forest: 

Basewood.  butternut,  and  hickory feet. 

Hop,  hoop,  and  telegraph  poles 

Ship  knees  and  futtocks pieces. 

Square  timber  and  round  logs tons. 

Masts  and  spars « pieces. 

Planks,  loista,  and  boards fett. 

Animals  ana  their  products : 

Horses,  to  the  United  States 

Sheep,  to  the  United  States 

Sheep,  to  Great  Britain       

Homed  cattle,  to  Great  Britain 

Homed  cattle,  to  the  United  States 

Poultry,  to  the  United  States  

Egss,  to  the  United  States dozens. 

Bones  and  hoofs 

Butter,  to  Great  Britain pounds..'        331,061  i      147;362 

Cheese,  to  Great  Britain do....  iiO.OTl  ,         6,770 


908  2, 072 

4,743  2,810 

128  I  5,750 

28. 590, 000  330, 390 

1,171  I  168,636 

837  8, 123 

888  7. 524 

5;J5  ,  36,201 

31  '  985 

150 


59,  904  7, 640 

20,718 
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Articles. 


QoAntities.!    Value. 


. .  I 


Furs,  dressed,  to  the  United  States 

Furs,  raw,  to  the  United  States 

Furs,  raw,  toEuroi>e 

Soapgrease  and  scraps,  to  the  United  States pounds 

Bacon,  to  Great  Britain do.. 

Hams,  to  Great  Britain do 

Pork,  to  Great  Britain do 

Tongues.  &c.,  to  Great  Britain do 

Sheepa' pelts,  to  the  United  States 

Wool,  to  the  United  States pounds.. 

Agricultural  products: 

Apples,  to  Great  Britain barrels.. 

Barlej,  to  the  United  States bushels.. 

Malt,  to  the  United  States do.... 

Oats,  to  the  United  States do 

Oats,  to  Great  Britain ■ do 

Pease,  to  Great  Britain do 

Pease,  to  the  United  States • do  — 

Wheat,  to  the  United  States do 

Flour,  to  Great  Britain barrels . . 

Rye,  to  the  United  States bushels.. 

Oat- meal,  to  Great  Bri tain barrels . . 

Hav,  to  the  United  States tons . 

Potatoes,  to  the  United  States bushels.. 

Grass  and  other  seeds,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain 


59.589 

5, 243, 260 

493,980 

311. 160 

If,  129 

14,606 

513, 204 

10,891 

1, 723, 853 

95,839 

912 

I3,86e 

68,066 

34,436 

23.590 

6,259 

9,929 

545 

3,606 

114,998 


$12,422 

13,408 

12,422 

5,509 

354,450 

33,495 

20,067 

1,009 

5,153 

123. 431 

19,282 

1, 370, 540 

93,112 

568 

5,330 

50,396 

30.743 

28,417 

32.658 

9,727 

2,678 

39,587 

49,364 

58,784 


The  other  exports  are  made  up  of  a  miscellaneous  variety  of  small  lots, 
many  of  them  samples  and  exchanges,  sent  to  various  countries,  includ- 
ing Brazil  and  Australia.  On  referring  to  many  of  the  articles  as  re- 
ported from  the  custom-house,  I  find  the  amount  very  much  less  than 
that  of  the  same  articles  declared  for  export  at  this  consulate  for  the 
same  period. 

There  is  a  very  steady  export  from  this  region  to  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes.  Prominent  among 
these  are  Clydesdale  horses,  which  are  the  heavy  horses  of  Canada,  being 
imported  originally  from  Scotland,  and  mares  of  the  same  blood.  The 
sheep  exported  for  this  purpose  are  either  Sonthdowns,  Cottswolds, 
or  Leicestershire,  and  of  pigs  only  Berkshire  seem  to  be  in  demand.  Of 
neat  cattle,  the  number  is  small.  Mares  are  exported  for  breeding,  with- 
out much  regard  to  their  blood,  and  in  some  instances  frauds  upon  the 
revenue  may  be  practiced  in  this  way.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
determine  when  mares  are  fraudulently  exported  under  this  pretense, 
since  the  statute  relating  to  the  subject  is  not  very  definite,  and  it  is 
contended  by  stockmen  that  very  inferior  mares  are  often  valuable  for 
breeding. 

The  export  of  lumber  has  increased  very  largely  over  the  previous 
year,  and  is  growing  in  importance,  or  rather  returning  towards  its  for- 
mer importance. 

Tlie  barley  crop  of  the  past  year  was  very  good ;  but  that  at  the  last 
harvest  was  much  better.  The  bulk  of  this  summer's  harvest  will  be 
reported  at  the  close  of  September  next.  This  may  be  after  a  failure 
of  next  year's  crop;  so  it  happens  that  the  statistics  of  the  barley  trade 
for  the  years  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  are  uncertain.  The  ship- 
ment of  barley  in  the  quarter  from  October  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 1882, 
will  exceed  in  quantity  and  value  the  four  preceding  quarters.  The 
grain  harvested  this  year  is  better  than  usual,  and  averages  nearly  a 
dollar  per  bushel  in  value. 

Unfortunately  for  many  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  there  has  been 
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such  a  failure  of  the  crop  of  potatoes  as  to  warrant  a  very  extensive  ex- 
portation of  this  uncertaiu  crop  from  Canada ;  and  the  trade  in  them 
is  likely  to  be  active  and  steady  until  next  summer's  crop  is  realized, 
in  part  at  least.  The  supply  appears  to  be  ample  under  the  present 
circumstances  and  the  many  impediments  to  exportation. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  potatoes  have  affected  many  other  vege- 
tables 'y  SO  that  turnips  and  cabbages  have  been  exported  with  some 
profit,  though  they  are  precarious  articles  for  long  distances  of  trans- 
portation. 

But  this  trade  of  export  to  the  United  States  is  practically  regulated 
by  the  necessities  of  the  market.  The  duty  of  15  cents  a  bushel  on 
potatoes  eifectually  suspends  the  trade  till  absolute  failure  of  crops 
overcomes  this  obstacle.  There  is  no  commerce  in  these  articles  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  trade. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHIPPING  AT  TORONTO. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  arrival  at  the  port  of  Toronto  of  vessels 
in  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  from  July  1, 1880, 
to  November  30,  1881 : 


1880. 


1881. 


Five  months  ended 
November  30, 1881. 


Description  of  veseeU. 
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8TEAU  VK88BL8. 

Britifih-buil  t  screw  steamers . 

British-boilt  paddle  or  side- 
wheel  steamers 

United  States  of  America 
side-wheel  steamers 

United  States  of  America 
propelleni 

Totals 

SAIUIfO  VWeBLS. 

Brltish-buUt  schooners 

British-built  barges,  canal- 
boats,  itXi 

United  States  of  America 
built  schooners 

Totals 


161  '   50,726  ;  2,357 
386   244, 789  j  9, 151 
4,238  '    164 


31 
18 


455 

9 

31 


I 


496 


2,210 


152  ! 


102 


35, 312   1, 608 


90 


246   132,  527   6, 406  ,  172 

!       '      I 
6     1,302     56  

I i   2 


31,  771 


487 


93. 611  ,  2, 137 
2,583  54 
4, 238     164 


370 


70, 538  '  2, 268  ,  329 


19 


2,814 


102 


2 
5 


402 
582 


6, 202   2, 355   398    73, 852  i  2, 370  I  386  I  64, 241  '   1.  991 


364 


34, 757    ,«»,  007 


20 


596  I  301,963  '  11,824   354.  169,141   8,160'  264  167,015;   5,391 


64,257  !   1.956 


12 
23 


The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  for  the  period  between 
July  1, 1880,  and  November  30, 1881,  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
Toronto,  are  reported  officially  as  follows : 
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ARRIVALS. 


Description  of  vefweU. 


BTEAM  VK88BLd. 

I 

*Biitish-bailt  screw  ateamerBj 
Britioh-bailt  paddle  or  side- 
wheel  Rteamers !- 


« 
o 

s 

> 

o 
u 

.A 

a 

}Z5 


72 
622 


ToUlofarrivalsofBritish-  ' 
built  steamers 004 

I 

SAILIN'O  VK88BL& 

British-ballt  schooners '    221 

British-bailt  barges,  canal-  ' 

boat«,  &c 

Bi-itish-bnilt  sloops 


ToUl  arrivals  of  British-  i 
built  sailing  vessels 

Total  arrivals  of  United 
States  of  America-built 
schooners 


223 


1880. 


« 

a 

§^ 

^% 
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Five  months  ended 
:«ovember30, 1881. 


u 
P  o 


O 


c 

0. 


E 

s 


a 

sC 


28, 468 
267, 191 


1,208  I   88    34,450   1.461  ,  114  41,410 


13,663  '  657  [  325,312 


295, 659  I  14, 871   745   859, 762 


15,  719  1, 167  ,450, 886 


I 


18,947  I   906 
574     12 


19.521     918 


Totals  of  sailing  vessels. 
Grand  totals 


228 


917 


512  ;      32,656 


1,709  .    257 

....... |...... 

6 


15,309 

"ioi 


512  '      32.656 


!■ 


19.521  I        918  !    612 


315,180  I  15,789  11,257 


32.656 


392.418 


1,769       263 
1 


15, 410 
165 


1, 769       264 


18,949   1.545 


is 


5 

a 


1,821 
18,430 


17,180   1,281  492,296       20,251 


i.oei> 


12 


1,092 
6 


15, 575         1, 098 


507, 871       21, 349 


DEPARTURES. 


8TBAM  VESSBLfi. 

British-buUt  screw  steamers. 
British-bnUt  paddle  6r  side- 
wheel  steamers 

28 
623 

1 

9,528 
247,816 

422 
12,920 

20 
671 

691 

1 
1 

5,388 
264,567 

249 
12,396 

1 

94 
1,146 

33,265 
401,992 

1.450 
16,083 

Totals   of  Britinh-b  n  i  1 1 
steamers 

651 

4 

167 

256. 844 

1.148 
15,540 

13,342 

24 
682 

260,955 

12.645 

1.240 

435,197 

17,583 

BAILINO  VBfiaELS. 

British-built  barks 

British-built  schooners 

British-built  sloops 

562 

39.263 

1,872 

881 

4 
1 

21,599 

68 

487 

1,319 
8 

British-built  barges,  canal- 
boats,  &c  

6 

t 

Totals  of  Brltish-bnilt  sail- 

in|[  vessels 

United  States  of  America- 
built  schooners 

171 
2 

16,688 
206 

706 

8 

662 

39,263 

1,872 

386 

22,154 

1,333 

Totals  of  sailing  vessels. . . 

173 

16,894 

714 

662 

39,263 

1,872 

386 

22,164 

1.333 

Grand  totals i 

824 

273, 738 

14.056 

1,253 

309, 218 

14, 617 

1,626 

457. 851 

18,866 

The  term  ''British-built'*  applies  to  Canadian-built  vessels  almost  exclusively. 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  fram  the  consulur  district  of  Toronto  to  tht 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Sepieniber  30,  1881. 


Quarters  ending — 


Articles. 


December 
;il,  1860. 


Auimftls: 

For  breedinir  • 
For  BlMighter 

Apoles 

Baney 

Sones 

Books 

Bran 


Ej^ES 

Fisn,  freah  

Fttm,  raw 

Hay 

lliaem 

Horses 

Lnxnber 

l£alt 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Spirits 

Scrap  iron 

Shingles 

Telegraph  polea 

Wheat 

Wool 

Miscellaneons  .. 


$40. 864  20 

18, 575  03 

2, 265  00 

2,  254, 351  12 

5, 765  00 

1,054  54 

2,  250  00 

3,  536  11 


March  31, 
1881. 


$03,844  80 

100,801  00 

10,  333  75 

377, 734  92 

3,  324  39 

068  97 


5,  616  75 

6,050  00 

44, 134  34 

315, 302  30 

20, 466  10 

63, 791  95 


36. 121  66 
1,  167  83 
3, 283  15 


187  50 

630  68 

7,  580  97 

23,  2.57  01 

4, 718  00 

14,' 630' 88 
56,206  04 
26,420  11  , 
12,  333  75  ' 
I 

1, 983  02 
12, 647  93  ! 


June  30, 

1881. 


$63,831  50 
18, 918  50 


306, 647  55 
6,971  15 


1,  383  20 


68,120  28 
38,056  07 


Total I  2,930.770  43 

Total  preceding  year ...  '  1, 319, 977  06 


36, 314  15 
36, 551  ^2 

799, 853  09 
740, 779  36 


6, 148  35 

1,  500  40 

6,709  80 

28,751  66 

18, 627  29 

104, 559  50 

518, 141  89 

21, 904  10 

29, 601  85 

49, 723  31 

9.727  00 

4,  051  71 

25,  707  44 

17,  631  64 

6,283  00 

34,944  00 

19,  213  87 

62, 514  56 


September 
30. 1881. 


$45,095  45 
6,780  80 


614, 112  47 

7, 493  50 

919  00 

1,248  00 

10,  289  69 

1, 357  54 

5, 322  20 

9, 610  50 

8,  252  00 

50, 752  00 

649,  906  34 

47, 448  00 

8,118  00 

6,299  90 


1,362,109  47 
943, 421  02 


233  00 

20, 264  1^' 

9,550  00 


12,761  35 
42, 345  37 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$213, 

145, 

21, 

3,552, 

23, 

2, 

3, 

20, 

3, 

19. 

67, 

37, 

199, 

1. 497, 

146, 

127, 

68, 

45, 

7, 

41r 

37, 

17, 

34, 

136, 

178, 


635  95 
075  33 
598  75 
846  06 
554  64 
042  51 
498  00 
16L  65 
488  62 
612  97 
235  92 
647  29 
445  84 
981 
023 
931  41 
356  96 
848  66 
203  46 
871  52 
895  77 
216  29 
944  00 
409  65 
467  12 


41 
14 


1, 558, 159  33  .  6,  650, 892  32 
1,376,421  93  ;  4,380,599  37 


Increaae 1,610,793  37 

Decrease 


59, 073  73  :   418,  688  45 


181, 737  40  ,  2, 270,  292  9.'> 


United  States  Consulate, 

Toronto,  December  4,  1882, 


•WM.  C.  HOWELLS.  Comul. 


E  X  I  €  O. 


]VrATAMOROS. 

Report  by  Consul  Suttoti  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  consular 
district  of  Matamoros  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 
Matamoros^  December  22,  1881. 

AGRICULTURE. 


1  cannot  note  any  improvement  in  either  the  metliods  of  raising  farm 
products  or  in  the  quantity  raised.  Since  the  great  storm  and  overflow 
of  August,  1880,  we  have  had  high  water  in  the  Rio  Grande  so  as  to 
overflow  much  of  the  low  level  lands  lying  near  its  banks.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  area  under  cultivation,  never  large,  is  now  still  smaller,  and 
I  see  no  indications  of  any  increase. 

I  have  in  previous  reports  spoken  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.    If  this  land  were  protected  by  banks 
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to  prevent  overflow,  and  provision  for  irrigation  were  made,  two  and  often 
three  crops  a  year  conld  be  raised.  Com,  sweet  and  L^sii  potatoes, 
garden  vegetables,  oats,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane  do  well  nere  if  given 
protection  from  water  and  drought.  In  the  city  limits  two  men  use 
American  plows  and  drags,  but  a  league  from  the  town  the  old-fashioned 
crotched  stick  is  still  in  use.  In  my  last  report  I  noted  that  an  American 
windmill  had  been  lately  erected.  It  still  stands,  but  has  not  been  put 
to  any  use,  and  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  monument  of  the  owner. 

A  small  amount  of  com  is  produced  near  the  city,  but  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  Kew  Orleans  market.  When  the  steamer  is  delayed,  the  vegetables 
and  such  provisions  as  lard,  flour,  sugar,  &c.,  become  scarce,  and  at 
times  the  supply  is  entirely  exhausted. 

CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  climate  is  not  healthy.  The  severe 
and  continuous  heat  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  the  sudden 
and  violent  changes  in  temperature  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  cause 
a  large  death  rate  of  pulmonary  diseases  and  fevers. 

This  year  again,  as  last,  the  high  water  in  the  Bio  Grande  has  flooded 
fully  half  of  the  city,  driving  many  families  of  the  poorest  people  from 
their  homes. 

During  the  last  winter  a  terrible  epidemic  of  small-pox  raged,  carry- 
ing off  about  276  persons,  of  whom  a  large  majority  were  young  children. 
The  disease,  which  always  exists  here,  was  led  by  the  storm  and  high 
water  of  last  year,  which  so  flooded  the  city  as  to  drive  several  thousand 
people  from  their  ruined  houses.  The  crowding  in  towards  the  higher 
parts  of  the  city,  aided  by  the  wretched  manner  of  life,  helped  to  spread 
the  disease.  No  adequate  eftbrts  were  made  to  check  it  or  to  vaccinate 
those  who  had  not  had  the  disease. 

Small-pox,  while  nearly  if  not  quite  as  fatal  as  in  the  United  States, 
is  here  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  which  has  to  be  endured  once.  If 
one  lives  through  it,  well  and  good ;  tod  if  not,  then  it  is  the  will  of  God. 
The  strong  prejudice  against  vaccination  which  obtains  among  most  of 
the  people  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  if  the  authorities  should  en- 
deavor to  enforce  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  high  water  of  this  year, 
which  has  again  flooded  half  the  city,  will  not  bring  a  return  of  this 
disease. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1881,  is  766,  of  which  276  were  from  small-pox.  A  large  majority 
of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  were  of  young  children,  who  were  thus 
running  their  dubious  risk  of  future  exemption  therefrom.  Counting 
the  population  at  16,000,  which  is  one  or  two  thousand  too  large,  and 
this  gives  an  annual  death  rate  of  47^  in  the  thousand,  of  which  rate 
17|  is  from  small-pox.  Considering  that  the  estimated  population  is 
too  high,  and  the  further  fact  that  many  persons  die  of  whom  no  report 
is  made,  and  the  annual  death  rate  last  year  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  6(» 
in  the  thousand,  of  which  25  werefrom  small-pox. 

RELIEF  FUND. 

As  noted  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  large  sum  was  raised  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  people  of  this  city  who  haxi 
suffered  by  the  chubasco  or  storm  and  high  water  of  1880.  This  sum 
must  have  aggregated  over  $50,000.    A  part  was  used  to  relieve  im- 
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mediate  suffering,  and  the  remainder,  including  a  large  sum  voted  by  the 
genera]  government,  was  distributed  in  this  city  last  April,  under  the 
direct  supervision  or  Ex-President  Portirio  Diaz,  then  minister  of  public 
works. 

Persons  claiming  the  benefit  of  this  fund  were  directed  to  make  a 
written  statement  of  their  losses,  needs,  &c.,  to  a  junta  or  committee, 
who  considered  the  same  and  decided  as  to  whether  the  claimant  was 
worthy,  and  if  so,  how  much  should  be  given.  The  recipients  were  divided 
into  sections,  and  each  section  paid  at  the  Teatro  de  la  Reforma,  on  a 
particular  day.  The  sums  given  ranged  from  a  few  dollars  up  to  $100, 
and  was  almost  entirely  given  to  the  women. 

The  liberality  manifested  all  over  Mexico  for  these  poor  people  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  donors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  money 
so  distributed  did  not  do  more  good.  The  feria  or  season  for  licensed 
open  gambling  of  all  sorts  on  one  of  the  main  plazas  came  shortly  after, 
and  probably  75  per  cent,  of  all  this  money  went  over  the  gambling 
table  within  a  month. 

When  this  year  the  rains  and  high  water  came  again  they  were  just 
as  poor  as  ever,  and  the  same  sickening  scenes  of  poverty  and  suffering 
areon  every  side.  Had  one-half  the  sum  givenaway  by  Ex-President  Diaz 
been  expended  in  repairing  and  extending  the  dirt  wall  around  the  city, 
the  high  water  from  the  riverand  thelagunas  could  have  been  thoroughly 
shut  out,  and  this  annual  overflow  of  water-mud,  causing  abandoned 
houses,  increased  suffering  and  death,  have  been  permanently  stopped. 
The  remainder  might  have  been  given  in  part  to  those  who  could  not 
labor,  and  in  rebuilding  some  of  the  houses  destroyed.  All  this  would 
have  given  plenty  of  work  to  aid  these  poor  people  to  get  on  their  feet 
once  more,  and,  what  would  have  been  infinitely  better,  the  annual  cause 
of  all  this  trouble  would  have  been  removed. 

QUARANTINE. 

The  quarantine  at  Bagdad  against  infected  Mexican  ports  was  main- 
tained last  year  by  the  authorities,  so  that  no  diseases  were  brought  in. 
The  expenses  thereof  were  provided  for  by  subscriptions  from  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  who  are  interested  in  keeping  the  pass  between  this 
city  and  Brownsville  open  for  business. 

it  is  to  be  desired  that  a  more  permanent  and  reliable  quarantine 
system  may  be  provided  them,  so  as  not  only  to  protect  the  health  of  this 
section,  but  to  keep  unbroken  the  commercial  intercourse  with  Browns- 
ville, Tex. 

MINING. 

The  company  mentioned  in  my  last  re{>ort  as  having  sent  some  ores 
to  the  United  States  for  assay  have  received  returns  therefrom,  but  have 
done  nothing  further  in  the  matter.  The  death  of  General  Canales  has, 
X)erhaps,  delayed  the  enterprise  somewhat.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
some  mines  in  this  State  would  yield  good  returns. 

AMERICANS  CANNOT  HOLD  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  again  call  attention  to  that  clause  of  Mexican  law  forbidding  any 
foreigners  to  acquire  title  to  real  estate  on  this  frontier.  There  are  many 
Americans  in  this  city  who  have  applied  for  permits  to  hold  real  estate 
but  have  been  refused.    I  only  know  of  one  permit  granted  lately,  and 
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that  limited  to  two  years.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly  more  easy  to 
get  these  permits,  but  that  now  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  American 
to  obtain  one.  While  the  law  is  general  in  its  application  to  all  foreign- 
ers, yet  it  applies  most  disadvantageously  to  Americans,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  more  difticult  for  an  American  to  obtain  permits  than  for  Span- 
iards or  other  Europeans. 

EXTRADITION. 

During  last  year  an  American  citizen  named  K.  A.  Blandford,  resid- 
ing at  Austin,  Tex.,  while  acting  as  treasurer  of  a  building  association, 
was  found  to  have  embezzled  the  funds  thereof.  He  tied,  naturally,  to- 
ward the  Mexican  border,  and  came  to  Matamoros,  passing  under  the 
name  of  Robert  Brown.  After  remaining  here  some  time,  he  started  for 
Vera  Cruz,  but  was  arrested  at  Bagdad  on  the  order  of  the  first  judge 
of  this  city  at  the  instance  of  the  sheriff  of  Cameron  County,  Texas, 
for  embezzling  "  public  moneys,"  and  his  extradition  asked.  After  a  few 
days  it  was  seen  that  he  could  not  have  embezzled  "  public  moneys,''  and 
the  charge  of  ''  theft"  or  "  larceny"  was  substituted,  on  which  he  was 
at  length  extradited  and  taken  back  to  Austin. 

While  Blandfoni  was  in  the  jail  he  applied  to  me  for  protection  from 
harpies  who  sought  to  rob  him  of  all  he  had,  and  for  advice  as  to  his 
position.  Among  other  matters  I  had  very  plainly  expressed  my  opin- 
ion that  he  could  be  legally  tried  only  on  the  exact  charge  or  charges 
for  which  he  might  be  extradited,  but  when  taken  to  Austin  I  am  in- 
Ibrmed  that  the  charge  of  ^'  larceny,  or  theft,"  for  which  he  had  been 
extradited,  was  nolle  prosequied,  and  he  put  upon  trial  for  embezzle- 
ment of  private  moneys,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
for  five  years.  From  this  trial  his  counsel  appealed,  and  the  highest 
State  court  reversed  the  decision  and  ordered  him  peremptorily  released 
and  allowed  sufficient  time  to  return  to  this  city.  He  did  return  and 
from  here  went  by  steamer  to  Yera  Cruz. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Blandford  embezzled  funds  and  that  he  de- 
served punishment  therefor.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  embezzlement 
of  all  classes  is  not  extraditable,  but  as  it  is  not  I  hold  that  he  could 
not  be  tried  therefor  after  being  extradited  for  another  crime.  The 
very  fact  that  certain  crimes  are  enumerated  in  the  extradition  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  in  my  mind  evidence  that 
all  persons  extradited  under  the  treaty  must  in  goo<l  faith  be  tried 
therefor  and  for  no  other  offense.  This  decision  I  am  glad  to  learn  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Texas  court.  If  a  man  could  be  extradited  for  one 
offense,  and  then  put  on  trial  for  another,  especially  if  it  be  not  extra- 
ditable, then  therecovery  of  the  many  fugitives  resorting  to  this  border — 
always  difficult — would  be  nearly  impossible. 

I  would  renew  the  statement  in  my  last  annual  report  that  a  new  and 
comprehensive  treaty  for  extradition  between  the  two  countries  is  greatly 
needed.  This  need  increases  with  the  mutual  railway  and  other  de- 
velopments of  the  frontier. 

AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

Under  this  head  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  what  I  said  in  my 
last  annual  report,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance : 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  immi^ation  and  naturalization  lawB  of  tlie  Ignited 
States  for  immigrants  to  become  citizens  are,  in  my  opinion,  sometimes  abused. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  there  are  in  this  consular  district  persona  who  havo 
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acquired  citizenship  by  the  very  liberal  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  somewhat  liberal  fnterpretation  which  in  past  times  has  obtained  on  this  border. 
They  have  never  given,  nor  do  they  probably  intend  ever  to  give,  the  slightest  support 
to  the  United  States.  They  simply  use  their  citizenship  as  a  matter  of  business  pro- 
tection, and  in  cases  of  local  trouble  are  the  most  vehement  in  their  demands  for  pro- 
tection. 

A  naturalized  citizen  should  have  exactly  the  same  aid  and  protection  which  a 
native-born  citizen  has,  and  I  cannot  of  course  consider  the  question  as  to  whether 
such  persons  should  in  good  faith  be  considered  citizens,  but  do  for  them  as  for  others. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  might  be  somewhat  improved  by  an  increase  in  the  time  for  perfecting  citizen- 
ship and  by  other  requirements. 

It  is  undeniable  that  American  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  have  a  per- 
fect right,  nay,  in  certain  commercial  interests  should  be  encouraged,  to  live  abroad, 
but  certain  provisions  in  addition  to  those  n©w  provided  by  law  and  treaties  might  be 
made  which  would  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  such  citizens. 

AMERICAN   RESIDENTS. 

A  very  wise  provision  on  this  subject  is  made  in  the  new  consular 
regulations  for  1881.  The  book  therein  prescribed  has  long  been  kept 
in  this  office,  and  suck  persons  as  desired  have  had  their  names,  &c., 
entered  upon  it. 

I  have  lately  made  public  the  substance  of  the  new  regulations  in  this 
matter,  and  invited  all  to  call  and  register  who  had  not  already  done 
so.  While  several  Americans  have  spoken  to  me  of  their  intention  t# 
do  so,  but  few  new  names  have  as  yet  been  entered.  Unless  more  shall 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  the  yearly  report  on  this  subject  will  be 
very  incomplete. 

BOUNDARY. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  finally  adjusted  by  the  boundary  commission.  Since  that 
time  the  Bio  Grande,  a  peculiarly  unstable  stream,  the  center  of  the 
deepest  channel  of  which  wa«  made  the  dividing  line,  has  changed  its 
course  greatly,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

It  is  difficult  and  in  some  places  practically  impossible  to  tell  what 
was  then  fixed  as  the  boundary  line.  That  line,  and  not  its  present 
course,  is  the  boundary,  and  from  the  difficulty  in  determining  its  loca- 
tion many  evils  result.  Smugglers  may  cross  the  river  to  the  left  bank 
and  still  be  in  Mexico  and  free  from  arrest  by  United  States  inspectors, 
and  there  wait  their  opportunity  to  pass  in  with  their  goods  on  good 
opportunit5^  The  sale  of  liquors  might  be  carried  on  in  Mexico,  but 
still  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

Eights  of  individuals  to  large  or  small  tracts  of  land  changed  from 
one  bank  to  the  other,  as  well  as  their  rights  and  claims  to  citizenship, 
payment  of  taxes,  &c.,  are  often  in  dispute  and  a  cause  of  expense  and 
annoyance. 

For  the  remedy  of  these  evils  the  boundary  should  be  again  deter- 
mined, and  some  legislation  had  to  provide  for  these  contingencies  which 
might  arise  in  fnture* 

POLITICAL    MATTERS. 

The  mostliotable  political  event  of  the  year  was  the  death  of  General 
Servando  Ganales,  commanding  the  division  of  the  Eio  Bravo,  which 
occurred  la«t  June.  General  Ganales  was  a  son  of  General  Antonio 
Ganales,  a  prominent  partisan  commander  in  the  Texas  wars  and  in  the 
war  with  Mexico.  He  had  been  three  times  governor  of  the  State,  re- 
signing that  office  to  take  the  military  office  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
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He  was  for  many  years  a  rival  and  deadly  foe  of  General  Juan  N.  Cor- 
tina, the  notorious  border  robber,  cattle  thief,  and  general  disturber  of 
the  frontier.  Early  in  1877  he  finally  conquered  his  old  enemy,  and 
Cortina's  life  was  only  saved  by  the  general  government  getting  him 
out  of  Canales'  power  and  taking  him  to  Mexico,  near  which  he  has 
since  been  confined. 

In  his  long  career  on  the  frontier,  Cortina  robbed  and  plundered  the 
Americans  and  residents  of  the  American  banks  right  royally.  Can- 
ales  in  his  hours  of  adversity  found  friends  and  obtained  assistance  on 
the  American  side.  The  friendships  then  formed  continued  through  the 
rest  of  CanalesMife,  and,  while  always  and  peculiarly  a  Mexican,  he  was 
ever  friendly  to  Americans  and  ta  American  interests.  His  reputation 
for  bravery  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Mexican  on  this  part  of  the 
frontier,  and  such  was  the  mingled  fear  and  admiration  with  which  he 
was  regarded  in  this  State  that  his  mere  order  had  more  effect  than  all 
other  men,  than  all  law  and  all  authority  put  together.  It  was  literally 
true  of  him  that  he  carried  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  in  his  pocket. 

While  such  a  state  of  things  has  its  inconveniences,  yet  it  had  also  its 
compensations.  I  was  always  certain  when  General  Canales  said  that 
such  a  thing  should  be  done  that  it  would  be  done,  laws  or  other  powers 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding;  and  when  I  wanted  a  certain  thing 
done,  I  knew  just  where  to  go  to  get  the  necessary  authority.  His  whole 
life  was  a  wonderful  one,  and  possible  in  no  other  coantry  than  Mexico. 
The  most  sensational  of  "  dime  novels"  fall  far  short  of  the  real  adven- 
tures of  this  border  chieftain. 

His  successor  is  General  Romulo  Cuellar,  a  brother-in-law  of  Canales, 
a  former  local  chieftain,  and  later  a  senator  in  Mexico  for  this  State. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  also  be  equally  friendly  to  Americans, 
but  much  of  his  reputation  has  yet  to  be  made. 

It  is  strong  proof  of  the  increased  stability  of  the  government  fof  this 
State  and  of  the  general  government,  that  General  Canales'  death  did 
not  bring  about  some  sort  of  a  disturbance.  Some  two  years  ago  many 
sensational  rumors  of  probable  revolutionary  movements  on  this  fron- 
tier were  circulated,  which  I  at  the  time  contradicted.  Time  has  con- 
firmed my  opinions,  and  now  we  can  look  back  upon  nearly  four  years 
of  continued  peace.  By  this  I  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning 
peace  in  the  sense  of  security  of  life  and  property  in  individual  instances, 
but  in  that  no  organized  force  has  for  any  long  period  of  time  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  State. 

STATE    CAPITAL. 

The  State  capital  is  still  here,  although  strong  efforts  have  lately 
been  made  to  change  back  to  the  former  capital,  Victoria.  Since  Gen- 
eral Canales' death  the  removal  to  Victoria  has  been  agitated  much  more 
forcibly.  General  Ganales  made  this  city  the  capital,  and  in  his  life 
tolerated  no  scheme  of  its  return  to  Victoria.  I  believe  the  governor 
and  a  majority  of  the  State  officials  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  change, 
but  some  outside  pressure  is  being  exerted  in  favor  of  Victoria. 

TELEGRAPH    LINES. 

The  Mexican  military  telegraph  is  our  only  line  to  the  interior,  and 
during  the  past  year  some  extensions  Kave  been  made  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  frontier. 
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GULF  CABLE. 

The  Gulf  cable  to  Vera  Ciuz  has  taken  uearly  all  the  throagh  bcui- 
ness,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  promoting  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

EDUCATION. 

I  cannot  note  any  change  or  improvement  in  regard  to  education  since 
my  last  annual  report. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  air  has  been  full  of  railways  for  over  a  year,  but  so  far  have  not 
satisfactorily  materialized.  A  year  ago  this  month  we  all  took  part  in 
inaugurating  the  Matamoros  and  Monterey  road,  and  for  some  months 
work  was  carried  on  steadily.  In  March  of  this  year,  some  ten  kilo- 
meters had  been  completed  when  the  company  effected  a  sale  to  the 
'^  Palmer  and  Sullivan  Combination.'^  Since  that  time  nothing,  com- 
paratively speaking,  has  been  done.  They  have  graded  a  short  dis- 
tance, have  engineers,  an  office,  &c.,  but  have  not  laid  a  siugle  kilo- 
meter of  rails.  Opinion  here  is  divided  as  to  whether  they  intend  to 
build  the  road  or  whether  they  bought  it  to  kill  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  finished  rapidly,  as  it  will  command  more  business  by 
far  than  all  the  rest  of  the  frontier  combined.  K  this  company  fail  to 
keep  to  their  contract,  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  it  is  forfeited,  in 
March  next,  another  company  will  be  ready  to  step  in  and  push  the 
work  vigorously.  If  they  do  fail  to  keep  their  contract  they  will 
seriously  offend  some  influential  Mexicans,  and  may  do  themselves  some 
damage. 

Besides  the  ^^  Palmer-Sullivan  Combination,"  the  ^^  International  Com- 
pany ^  have  been  surveying  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  there 
are  good  prospects  that  a  line  will  "pass  near  this  city  en  route  from 
Lar^o  to  Victoria. 

The  most  important  line  of  all,  however,  is  that  now  building  by  Count 
Telfoer  and  called  the  Kew  York,  Texas,  and  Mexican  Railway.  This 
starts  from  some  railway  station  not  far  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  is 
being  rapidly  constructed  to  Victoria,  Tex.  It  is  expected  to  be  there 
this  winter.  From  thence  the  route  is  to  be  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and 
thence  to  this  city  and  along  near  the  coast  to  Tampico,  in  this  State. 
This  route  is  over  land  of  unsurpassed  fertility  and  as  fine  grazing 
country  as  there  is  in  the  world.  All  that  is  needed  to  produce  crops  is 
irrigation,  and  this  js  not  always  necessary.  That  portion  of  the  road 
between  tne  Nueces  and  the  Bio  Grande  would  be  over  a  level  plain  in 
which  are  two  of  the  largest  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  ranches  in  the  world. 
Capt.  Kichard  King  and  Capt.  Mifflin  Kennedy,  formerly  King  &  Ken- 
nedy, own,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estiipated,  2,000,000  acres  each  and  are 
still  buying  more.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  lands  has  been  fenced, 
Captain  King  having,  say,  350  miles  of  fence  and  350,000  acres  inclosed, 
while  Captain  Kennedy  has  275  miles  of  fence,  containing  400,000  acres. 

On  the  Mexican  side  the  soil  is  equally  good,  and  with  enterprise  and 
continued  peace  would  support  a  large  population. 

The  greatest  advantage  to  this  section  by  this  railway  would  be  the 
direct  rail  connection  with  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and  the  railway 
system  of  the  United  States.  With  through  bills  of  lading  by  rail  to 
this  city  there  would  be  a  speedy  end  to  the  outrageous  delay  in  get- 
ting American  goods  to  this  market,  which  has  done,  and  still  does,  so 
much  to  retard  the  increased  consumption  of  American  goods  in  this 
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part  of  Mexico.  Freight  rates  would  also  be  much  less,  as  any  prop- 
erlj^  constructed  road  can  bring  by  rail  to  Brownsville  passengers  and 
freight  for  one-half  what  is  charged  at  present  from  New  Orleans  by 
water  to  Point  Isabel,  Tex.,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Brownsville. 

It  is  said  that  the  owners  of  this  road  have  large  grants  of  land  near 
Tampico,  Mex.,  and  that  they  will  import  large  colonies  of  Italians  to 
work  on  the  road,  and  to  settle  along  the  line.  I  believe  that  they  have 
also  railroad  land  grants  in  Texas,  on  which  theyare  now  locating  large 
numbers  of  colonists. 

This  road,  if  built,  will  open  up  to  markets  the  grazing  lands  of  the 
lower  frontier,  all  the  fertile  farming  lands  of  Southern  Tamaulipas,  the 
rich  mines  further  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  the  count^  lying 
back  of  Tamaulipas,  towards  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  sections  in  Mexico.  All  that  is  needed  to  awaken  this  vast 
wealth  is  energy,  capital,  continued  peace,  and  a  market.  What  the 
possible  change  might  be  can  be  imagined  when  I  state  that  some  sales 
of  excellent  grazing  land,  fit  for  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses,  and  good  for 
farming,  if  irrigated,  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Kio  Grande, 
have  changed  hands  within  a  year,  at  fourteen  cents  per  acre. 

On  the  American  side  is  a  little  road  from  Point  Isabel  to  Browns- 
ville, about  21  miles.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  line  is  through  low 
lands  flooded  by  each  high  water.  The  expenses  of  the  original  build- 
ing and  the  frequent  repairs  made  necessary  by  the  ill  selected  route, 
together  with  ignorant  management,  long  since  ran  the  road  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Its  present  condition  is  very  bad,  and  strong  hopes  have  been 
entertained  that  a  new  road  from  Brazos  de  Santiago  to  Brownsville 
could  be  built  by  a  much  better  route. 

If  the  road  to  Monterey  is  built,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  either 
build  a  new  road  from  Brownsville  to  salt  water  or  else  to  take  up  a  part 
of  the  present  route  and  put  it  in  a  better  location. 

A  road  to  Brazos  instead  of  Point  Isabel  would  save  the  present  delay 
and  expense  of  lightering  from  Brazos  to  the  railway  at  the  point. 

Under  any  circumstances  it  is  quite  probable  that  within  one  year 
from  now  some  route  will  be  built  from  the  harbor  at  Brazos  de  Sant- 
iago, Texas,  to  Brownsville,  and  thence  via  this  city  to  Monterey,  con- 
necting near  Mier  with  the  Texas  Mexican  road,  now  owned  by  the 
Palmer-Sullivan  combination.  It  the  Telfner  or  New  York  Texas  and 
Mexican  road  reaches  this  place  en  route  to  Tampico,  we  will  then  have 
not  only  close  and  competing  connection  with  the  United  States,  both 
by  land  and  by  water,  but  also  with  the  interior  of  Mexico.  Such  con- 
nections would  do  much  to  increase  the  consumption  of  American  goods, 
and  change  much  of  the  large  European  trade  of  this  section  to  the 
United  States. 

ZONA  LIBRE. 

The  Zona  Libre,  of  which  I  have  fully  reported  in  previous  dispatches, 
is  still  in  full  force,  but  has  been  modified  by  a  new  Federal  law. 

OPENING  THE  PORT   OF  GTJERREUO. 

It  is  stated  here  that  the  custom-house  at  Guerrero,  the  next  town 
above  Mier,  and  which  has  for  some  years  been  closed,  will  be  opened 
again  on  the  first  of  the  coming  year.  While  its  trade  is  not  important, 
yet  it  will  then  be  able  to  import  American  goods  directly,  and  by  this 
their  importation  will  be  increased. 
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BONDED  ROUTES. 

The  large  foreign  trade  which  is  shown  iu  the  following  tables  is  all  car- 
ried across  a  small  corner  of  the  United  States,  from  Brazos  de  Santiago 
to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  where  export  to  Mexico  is  made  through  this  city. 
Of  this  amount  from  one-fourth  to  6ne-third  has  been  previously  entered 
at  New  York  or  New  Orleans  and  thence  transported  in  American  bot- 
toms. The  other  and  much  the  larger  part  comes  directly  to  the  Brazos 
from  Europe  and  in  European  vessels.  This  i)roportiou  of  direct  transit 
as  compared  with  that  entered  at  New  York  or  New  Orleans  has  steadily 
increased  for  live  or  six  years  because  of  the  delay  and  expense  in  get- 
ting goods  by  the  only  American  line  of  steamers  running  to  the  Brazos. 
By  this  means  the  control  of  this  foreign  trade,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  wholesale  im]>orters,  has  passed 
to  Europe,  and  these  goods  come  direct,  only  using  for  comvenience  this 
small  section  of  the  United  States. 

When  it  is  considered  that  three-fourths  of  all  this  bonded  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  done  here,  and  that,  at  least,  two- 
thirds  of  this  is  from  Europe  direct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bonded 
system  as  regards  the  Mexican  trade  is  of  comparatively  small  benefit 
to  American  business.  With  lower  freight  rates  and  a  regular  and  more 
frequent  line  of  steamers  between  the  Brazos  and  New  Orleans  much  of 
this  valuable  trade  could  be  again  carried  on  through  the  United  States. 

A  circular  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  recently  pub- 
lished, allows  the  immediate  transit  of  these  foreign  goods.  Up  to  the 
present^  from  certain  difficulties  it  has  not  been  availed  of,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  can  be  availed  of  except  to  a  limited  degree. 

FREIGHT  BATES. 

The  freight  rates  from  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  to 
this  city  via  Brownsville,  Tex.,  by  the  only  regular  steam  route,  continue 
to  be  simply  exorbitant.  Business  with  the  interior  has  for  years  been 
turned  from  this  city  to  Nuevo  Laredo  and  Tampico,  to  avoid  these  ex- 
orbitant charges.  There  is  business  enough  for  a  steamer  every  week 
from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  but  during  last  fall  we  were  four 
weeks  between  steamers.  The  result  has  been  that  some  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  life  were  exhausted  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  provisions 
are  very  high.  Potatoes  are  now  selling  in  this  city  for  12 J  cents  per 
pound,  and  many  other  things  in  proportion.  For  this  state  of  things 
there  seems  no  remedy.  One  company  controls  the  only  route,  and  they 
neither  increasethenumber  of  steamers  nor  reduce  the  prices  for  freights. 

The  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  the  trade  of  this  whole  sec- 
tion belongs,  seem  content  to  let  matters  remain  in  this  condition.  Their 
supineness  not  only  helps  to  kill  their  very  profitable  trade  to  this  sec- 
tion, but  is  also  driving  Mexican  merchants  to  purchase  more  largely 
of  European  goods  and  bring  them  in  by  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  One 
reason  given  for  the  high  freight  rates  to  the  Brazos  is  that  the  bar  is 
bad:  This  is  true,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  there  is  nearly 
always  sufficient  water  on  that  bar  to  permit  suitable  vessels  not  over- 
loaded to  enter.  But  by  reason  of  only  running  a  steamer  every  ten  or 
eleven  days  freight  accumulates  so  that  lighterage  of  from  one  to  two 
feet  of  the  vessel's  draft  is  necessary.  This  charge  of  lighterage  comes 
out  of  the  merchants,  and  when  vessels  are  caught  oft*  the  bar  in  storms 
they  maybe  and  have  been  this  year  so  delayed  as  to  he  four  weeks  in 
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makiug  the  round  trip.  The  company  seems  to  prefer  that  their  steam- 
ers shall  lie  outside  a  week  waiting  a  chance  to  lighter  one  or  two  feet 
before  they  can  enter,  to  sending  one  often  enough  to  take  all  freight 
and  enter  promptly  on  arrival. 

To  show  how  neglectful  of  their  business  interests  the  merchants  of 
jS^ew  Orleans  have  been,  I  will  mention  that  the  steamer  left  New  Or- 
leans (Morgan  City)  for  Brazos  on  October  21, 1881,  and  that  the  next 
•steamer  to  leave  for  that  port  was  November  13,  and  that  then,  when 
perishable  goods  were  rotting  in  New  Orleans,  and  this  whole  section 
depending  on  the  supplies  to  be  brought  by  the  steamer,  thecompaay 
refused  to  take  any  freight  from  New  Orleans.  As  the  steamer  brought 
80  full  a  load  that  she  had  to  be  outside  over  a  week  before  getting  in,  it  is 
presumed  that  they  had  already  received  enough  freight,  either  there  or 
at  Galveston.  Yet  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  are  seemingly  content 
to  allow  their  business  with  this  section  to  be  killed  without  making 
any  effort  to  hinder  it. 

NEW  TAX  LAWS. 

Taxes  have  previously  been  a  great  burden  to  all  kinds  of  business,  and 
the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  articles  very  much  enhanced  thereby,  but  it 
seems  during  the  last  few  months  to  have  rained  tax  laws,  each  one  in- 
creasing the  burden.  The  city  has-been  reforming  its  laws,  and  re- 
formed with  such  a  vengeance  that  there  was  a  general  strike  among 
small  dealers  last  summer,  whereupon  the  reform  was  suspended,  and  a 
convention  of  merchants  have  been  trying  to  form  a  law  which  would 
secure  the  required  revenue,  and  still  leave  the  breath  of  life  in  the 
payers.  So  far,  however,  no  result  has  been  announced.  The  State, 
through  its  legislature,  has  also  been  busy  "  reforming ''  and  piling  on 
taxes  in  every  new  spot  they  could  find,  and  increasing  the  present  ones 
where  it  seemed  impossible. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  both  the  State  and  the  city  will  not  be  able, 
under  the  present  conditions,  to  make  both  ends  meet.  If  they  raise  a 
certain  sum  of  money  one  year,  they  will  spend  it  and  be  in  debt  at  the 
end,  and  it  matters  little  what  the  sum  may  have  been.  The  State  is 
large,  sparsely  populated,  and  unruly.  Even  a  good  efficient  govern- 
ment would  find  the  problem  difficult.  Here,  where  the  art  of  how  not 
to  do  a  thing  is  highly  developed,  and  where  offices  are  created  before 
they  can  get  enough  money  to  pay  all  around,  it  is  still  worse. 

By  the  Zona  Libre  this  section  has  been,  and  still  is,  somewhat  favored, 
as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  republic. 

1.  The  first  law  to  take  effect  was  that  called  "the  law  of  August  4, 
1881,"  taking  effect  September  1,  1881.  By  this  a  tax  on  the  sales  of 
all  merchandise,  whether  cash  or  credit,  of  one-half  per  cent.,  is  levied, 
on  which  returns  have  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Each  mer- 
chant is  required  to  keep  a  new  and  separate  book  for  this  purpose. 
Some  few  goods  do  not  require  this  duty,  among  which  I  note  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  manufactures  thereof,  wheat,  flour, 
and  lard. 

2.  By  "the  law  of  May  23, 1881,^^  taking  effect  November  1, 1881,  the 
following  additions  to  the  stamp  act  are  made:  The  retail  sale  of 
cigarettes,  cigars,  and  tobaccos  is  regulated,  and  on  Mexican  cigarettes 
the  sale  of  30  grams'  weight  requires  a  stamp  of  one-half  cent;  cigars  in 
boxes  of  25  to  50  per  box,  10  cents  ;  50  to  100,  20  cents ;  and  10  cents 
per  hundred  for  greater  amounts.  Retail  sale  of  loose  cigars,  one-half 
cent  for  5  cenfts  in  value. 

The  above  are  for  native  goods ;  foreign,  and  that  reputed  to  be  for- 
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eign,  will  pay  double  the  above.  Snuff,  all  kinds,  for  each  30  grams,  1 
cent;  chewing-tobacco,  30  grams,  1  cent;  long  cut,  60  grams,  1  cent; 
short  cut,  100  grams,  1  cent. 

3.  The  third  law  is  the  executive  decree  of  June  25, 1881,  taking  eifect 
November  1, 1881. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  are  many  and  very  complex,  and  can  only 
be  approximated  at  this  time.  Previous  to  this  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable free  list  of  goods  for  importation,  but  by  this  law  the  free  list 
is  done  away.  On  the  former  free  list  a  tax  on  the  gross  weight  of 
goods  is  levied  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  100  kilograms,  say  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

The  goods  which  have  heretofore  paid  duties  have  their  duties  aug- 
mented by  a  gross-weight  tax  of  the  same  amount.  On  wines  and 
liquors,  which  are  not  included  in  the  two  classes  above,  an  additional 
tax  on  the  net  weight  of  the  .liquor  is  levied,  ranging  from  If  to  12  cents 
per  kilogram. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  within  a  very  short  time  three 
important  additions  to  the  taxes  have  been  made.  This  additional  tax- 
ation is  the  more  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  country  is  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace. 

What  with  the  ever-increasing  tax  and  import  laws  of  the  general 
government  and  the  State  and  city  taxes,  which  also  seem  destined  to 
continue  to  increase,  the  result  appears  to  be  serious  embarrassment  of 
business  and  greatly  increased  cost  of  living  for  all  persons. 

MONEY  QUESTION. 

It  would  seem  as  if  I  had  already  written  enough  as  to  commercial 
hinderances,  but  I  have  yet  to  mention  the  most  vexing  one  of  the  wbole 
list. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  spoke  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  abraded  or  <' smooth''  money.  Since  that  time  much  of  this  has 
been  exported  and  sold  to  the  United  States  mint.  But  we  have  had  a 
problem  fully  as  perplexing  in  the  '^  Provisional"  money,  which  remained 
in  use.  This  is  money  coined  in  various  Spanish-speaking  countries,  but 
chiefly  in  Mexico  during  the  revolution  against  Spain.  The  coinage  was 
very  faulty  and  the  coins  defaced  by  use  or  mutilation. 

A  stringent  edict  was  passed  by  the  State  ordering  all  to  take  it,  but 
disputes  as  to  what  was  good  "Provisional"  and  what  was  simply 
"  smooth  "  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Many  persons  have  been 
brought  before  the  courts  for  refusal  and  fined.  The  custom-house, 
which  is  the  chief  collecting  agent  in  money  matters,  either  refused  to 
take  this  or  made  such  rigid  inspection  and  threw  out  so  much  as  being 
"smooth"  that  matters  were  greatly  complicated.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  now  estimated  to  be  nearly  $100,000  in  face  value  of  this  stuff, 
and  the  Mexican  Government  ha«  been  asked  to  receive  this  on  deposit, 
allowing  it  to  be  applied  on  account  of  duties  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  values 
until  par,  and  to  have  it  taken  to  Mexico  for  recoinage. 

This  proposition  was  lately  accepted,  but  it  was  found  that  so  many 
restrictions  as  to  the  kinds  had  been  made  by  the  government  that  the 
agreement  was  of  no  practical  benefit. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  get  a  modification  of  these  restrictions, 
so  that  the  custom-house  can  receive  and  finally  dispose  of  this  money. 

The  whole  question  of  this  money  has  been  a  source  of  infinite  delay, 
expense,  and  vexation  during  several  years,  but  has  been  much  worse 
during  the  last  year. 
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OTHER  TROUBLES. 

The  city  is  to-day  and  has  been  for  some  months  almost  cut  oft'  from 
the  interior  by  high  water  in  the  lagunas.  Goods  to  the  interior  go  by 
carts  out  to  the  gates  and"  then  to  the  edge  of  the  high  water.  Then 
they  are  got  through  the  mud  in  some  fashion,  and  loaded  in  skiffs  and 
flat-boats,  and  i)ulled  and  pushed  a  few  miles  farther,  where  they  are 
agai  II  taken  through  the  mud  to  the  freighters,  whence  they  are  dispatched 
to  their  destination.  Eains  are  common  in  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
there  is  often  delay  and  loss  from  this  cause. 

[  am  told  that  first  and  last  the  name,  description,  duties,  &c.,  of  each 
package  of  goods  arriving  and  departing  from  here  to  the  interior  have  to 
be  minutely  and  very  carefully  written  fourteen  times,  with  all  sorts  of  risks 
of  fineS  and  penalties  of  imprisonment  for  errors  of  even  the  most  trivial 
character.  These  are  the  necessary  outcomes  of  the  tariff  laws,  but  they 
have  been  made  much  worse  during  the  past  six  months  by  the  action 
of  the  officer  in  charge  of  this  custom-house.  His  action  in  one  regard 
has  already  been  officially  reported  to  the  department.  But  from  many 
instances  related  to  me  by  different  merchants,  his  conduct  appears  to 
have  been  in  utter  disregard  not  only  of  Mexican  law,  but  of  all  require- 
ments of  ordinary  politeness.  In  other  words,  he  has  made  life  a  burden 
to  all  merchants  having  business  with  his  office. 

These  comments  are,  perhaps,  plainer  than  may  seem  to  be  warranted, 
but  they  are  my  deliberate  opinion,  and  as  this  report  may  be  read  by 
American  merchants  who  design  to  enter  into  business  relations  in  this 
city,  it  is  just  as  well  in  this  case  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  leave  it  unsaid. 
I  speak  this  the  more  freely,  because  I  am  confident  that  such  action 
is  not  at  all  approved  by  the  Mexican  Government.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  other  gentlemen  who  have  filled  that  office,  and  ii 
each  case  they  have  been  gentlemen,  and  evidently  desirous  of  using 
all  persons  civilly. 

TRADE  TOPICS. 

There  is  very  little  of  important  change  during  the  past  year.  Amer- 
ie^n  goods  have  slightly  increased,  but  not  at  all  as,  in  my  opinion,  they 
should.  The  causes  which  tend  to  prevent  the  proper  increase  of 
American  trade  have  been  fully  detailed  previously  in  this  report.  Un- 
til these  are  removed,  the  growth,  if  any,  must  be  slow  and  confined  to 
articles  of  necessary  use. 

Table  A  shows  the  imports  of  American  goods  for  the  year  to  have 
been  tl,353,998,  an  increase  of  about  $230,000  over  the  previous  year. 

Table  B  shows  the  imports  of  European  goods  for  the  same  time  to 
have  been  $1,253,372,  an  increase  of  about  $200,000. 

Table  C  gives  eighteen  classes  of  goods,  mostly  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  amounts  from  both — fourteen — mostly  from  Europe,  and 
eight  nearly  equally  divided. 

Table  D  shows  the  exports,  all  of  which  were  to  the  United  States, 
to  have  been  $1,330,547,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about  $365,000, 
of  which  coin  and  bullion  increased  about  $230,000,  and  other  exports 
about  $135,000.  The  figures  for  exportation  of  coin  and  bullion  are  of 
only  comparative  value,  as  the  export  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  silver 
money  makes  smuggling  to  the  United  States  a  profitable  business,  and 
a  large  proportion  is  tiiken  out  in  this  manner  without  being  manifested 
at  the  custom-houses  either  here  or  in  Brownsville,  Tex.  The  fig^ores 
for  this  traffic  are  taken  from  the  latter  office,  as  they  are  more  nearly 
©orrect. 
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Table  E  shows  the  imports  of  American  goods  for  throe  vears  end- 
ing September  30,  1881,  1880,  and  1879. 

Table  F  shows  the  imports  of  European  goods  for  the  same  dates. 
Table  G  shows  the  exports  for  the  four  years  ending  September  30, 
1881,  all  of  which  were  to  the  United  States,  although  some  pig  lead 
and  a  few  other  articles  were  destined  for  Europe. 

Table  H  gives  the  imports  of  American  and  European  goods,  with 
totals,  and  the  exports  both  of  Mexican  products,  not  iuchiding  products 
of  mines,  and  coin  and  bullion,  with  the  totals  of  each,  and  the  total 
commerce  for  four  years  ending  September  30,  1881. 

WARREN  P.  SUTTON, 

Gonsvl. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Matamoros^  December  22,  1881.  « 


Tabj^k  a. — Exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  consular  district  oj  Matamoros  for  the 

year  ending  ikptemher  30,  18i?l. 


No. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
15 
17 
19 
22 
23 
25 
26 
27 
28 
32 
34 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
44 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
56 
57 
50 
60 
61 
66 
75 
80 
81 
01 
92 
93 
95 
98 
99 
100 
102 
103 
105 

106 
109 


Articles. 


Quantity.  ■      Valae. 


Plows 

Agricultural  implements 

Hogs 

Homed  cattle • 

Horses 

Males 

Sheep  

Other  live  animals 

Beer  in  bottles 

Bells dozen. 

Blacking 


344 


110 

335 

329 

32 

29,623 


Books 

Brass,  mannfactores  of 

Bread  and  biscuits 

Indian  com pounds . . 

Com  meal..- bushels.. 

Oats barrels.. 

"Wheat  flonr bushels. . 

Malzena barrels.. 

Brooms,  &c 

Caudles pounds.. 

Carriafres 

Car«,  railway 

Clocks  .....". 


15.098 


46,971 

9,319 

10 

260 

8,143 


Combs 

Unginned  cotton poundH. 

Cottons : 

Colored square  yards..'    3,143.308 


Other  manufactures. 
Drugs 

Earthenware 
Fancy  articles 

Green  apples bushels 

Other  fruits 

Preserved  ft-uits 

Glassware ! 

Hats,  of  wool,  &o dozen . . ! 

Hemp,  manufactures  of i 

Hides  and  skins > 

Sheet  iron pounds . .  i 

Castings,  iron , 

Car- w  heels 

Locomotives I 

Machinery 

Xalls pounds . . . 

Other  manufactures  of  iron 

Cutlery 

Ed  ged'  tools 

Fire-arms 

Jewelry : 

Lamps 

Lead 


1,407,679 


504 


500 


24 
1 


200,  089 


61,  615 


16,  818  , 


$1,  377 

78 

300 

3,067 

3,944 

960 

29,  591 

3,540 

22,293 

75 

1,509 

2,624 

39 

4,863 

9,513 

84 

145 

74,067 

6,376 

238 

8,796 

7,814 

1,800 

1,293 

961 

443 

208,  680 

99,863 

74.  831 

45,881 

4,302 

22.887 

617 

4,394 

4,324 

14, 441 

4.628 

3.127 

219 

55 

22,  592 

150 

5,000 

50.  ^43 

11.814 

34.273 

7,136 

IH.  502 

613 

208 

75 
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Tablk  a. — Ea^rUfram  the  United  States,  ^c— Continued. 


■No.f 


Articles. 


Quantity.  <     Value. 


110 
112 
113 
114 
115 
119 
120 
121 
123 
125 
126 

180 

138 

142 

143 

144 

146 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

152a 

153a 

154 

155 

156 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

168 


160 
170 
171 
174 
175 
179 
180 
182 

184 
186 
188 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
200 
202 
265 
207 
208 
211 
213 
217 
223 
224 
225 
228 


Fine  leather 

Booteand  shoes pairs.. 

Saddleiy 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

Lime  and  cement pounds.. 

Stone,  mann&otaTes  of 

Hatches 

Mathematical  instruments 

Pianos 

Resin  and  turpentine harrels. . 

Tar  and  pitch do — 

Oils: 

Illuminating gallons.. 

{linseed do.... 

Cartridges 

Gunpowder 

Shot pounds . . 

Paints -..do.... 

Paper  

Perfumery 

Plated  ware 

Type 

Bacon 

Hams IMunds . . 

Cured  beef do — 

Butter do.... 

Cheese i...do — 

Condensed  milk do  .. 

Cured  fish 

Lard - 


38.280 


146 


Preserved  meats pounds. 

Oysters : 

Pickles 


Potatoes 

Do bushels.. 

Vegetables : 

Other  

Prej^ared 

QuicksilTer pounds . . 

Kice do 

Salt bushels.. 

Garden  seed 

Se wing  machines 

Soap,  other pounds.. 

Distilled  spirits : 

Grain .■ gallons.. 

Other do — 

Starch pounds.. 

Brown  sugar do.... 

Keflned  suear do.... 

Molasses gallons.. 

Candy,  &c pounds.. 

Tallow do..-. 

Tin,  manufactures  of 

Leaf  tobacco pounds.. 

Trunks 


Varnish gallons. 

Vinegar do... 

Wax '. pounds. 

Wearing  apparel 

Boards M  feet. 

Shinries M. 

Lnmber » 

Furniture 

Woodenware 

Other  manufactures  of  wood 

Wool,  manufactures  of 


Total. 


25 
20 

177,640 
942 
942 


6,178 
125 


751 
763 


431  . 
18, 495 
98 

17,461 : 

6,493 


434.646 


1,459 


4.550 
980 
187 


619. 021 

19,260 

20.751 

184.613 

5,062 

435.895 

76  . 

8,234 

2,300 


926,243 


804  ! 
296  ' 
1.500 


1.684 

38.889 

1.3W 

831 

725 

15 

1,06ft 

1.000 

3.869 

287 

150 

36,175 

786 

786 

10.874 

2.076 

90 

5^408 

16.615 

1.350 

360 

1,748 

72 

2,987 

16 

4.274 

1.841 

74 

2,303 

49,471 

1.168 

4 

406 

2,607 

343 

401 

2.000 

67 

269 

106 

34,533 

28.679 

9,634 

10,876 

11,933 

580 

43,570 

58 

1,349 

180 

6,646 

113,518 

5,536 

910 

136 

280 

1,681 

27,  m 

4,946 

172 

13, 414 

2,871 

9,624 

7,358 

1,353,998 
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Table  B. — Imports  of  European  goods f  year  ending  September  30,  1881,  consular  district 

of  Matamoros, 


No. 


11 
13 
14 
47 
47 


9 
30 
48 
49 
50 
51 
57 
65 
66 
69 
74 

7fi 

77 

78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
85 
86 

88 
89 
90 
91 

92 
97 
102 
103 
106 
108 
110 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
130 
131 
133 
184 
137 
139 
142 

148 

150 
151 
154 
158 
161 
166 
167 
172 

174 
175 
177 

180 
181 

182 
183 
184 


Artiolea. 


Quantity. 


MOT  BONDftD.  | 

Cocoa pounds..! 

Coffee do ' 

Tea do 

goicksil  ver do t 
ther  articles ' 


22,003 

841,056 

1.508 

20, 076 


BONDED. 

Chem'icalH,  n.  e.  a 

Personal  effects 

Animals,  live 

Beer,  ale,  &c gallons . . 

Books  


182 


Brass,  manufactures  of i 

Rice pounds . .  ■ 

Buttons J% • ' 

C  bem  icals , 

A  rticles  of  wear i 

Copper,  manufactures  of 

Cottons : 

Plain square  yards . . 

Printetl do ' 

Cotton :  I 

Hortiery 

Jeans,  Sco square  yards. . 

Other  manufactures i 

Earthen  ware 

Fancy  goods t 

Sardin  en ' 


411, 742 


2, 159, 265 
2, 355, 459 


274, 748 


Fish,  other 

Plax : 

Yard-goods 

Other  manufactures. 
Fruits 


Furs    

GlaHs : 

Window  : square  feet. 

Manufactures  of 

Hemp,  manufactures  of 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of. 


16,525 


Bar  iron pounds . 

Hoop  iron do... 

Sheet  iron  do .  - . 

Chains,  &c.  (iron) do. . . 

Machinery 

Fire-arms - 

Bar  steel 


1,  302, 588 
14,744 
64,270 
11,740 


Steel  rails pounds . 

Cutleiy 


Files,  &c 

Saws,  &c 

( ither  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel . 


Jewelry 

Gloves  of  kid,  Slc ^.. dozen  pairs . . 

Other  manufactures  of  leather 

Metal,  manufactures  of 

Musical  instruments 

Olive  oil gallons.. 

Vegetable  oil do 

Paintings,  &c 

Paper : 

Writing 

Other  manufactures 

Perfumery 

l*rovi8ion8 

Seeds,  other 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Spices pounds. . 

Straw,  manufactures  of 

Candy,  Aic pounds.. 

Tin: 

In  plates cwts.  - 

Manufactures  of 

Cigars  J pounds . . 

Spirits : 

In  casks gallons. . 

In  bottles dozen. . 

Wine : 

In  casks gallons.. 

In  bottles dozen.. 

Woo<!,  manufactures  of 


537.425 


102 


4.764 
798 


31,  750 
'287' 
981 
6.632' 

4,  518 

3,189 

45,  516 
7,037 


Value. 


13,291 

113,468 

S54 

10,041 
1,096 


15 

322 

89 

138 

3,950 

3,817 

9,996 

3,176 

19,308 

45,888 

2,675 

143, 173 
211,694 

10,073 
40,233 
97,258 
27.480 
15,062 
6,334 
77 

64,442 

7,743 
9,110 
8,001 

564 
5,223 

602 

164 
22,043 

802 
1,328 

•508 
6,147 

868 
5.784 
8,892 
4,248 
1,274 

187 
28,786 
11,766 

809 

12,150 

4,311 

2,283 

6,849 

569 

372 

13,387 

4,607 

2,835 

4,203 

249 

32,082 

4,416 

870 

88 

4,661 

21 

4,822 

5,103 
23,700 

19, 814 

19.936 

4,952 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATI0N8. 
Table  B, — Imporia  of  European  goodSf  ^. — CoDtinued. 


No. 


I  "Wool: 
190  i         Cloth 


Articles. 


Quantity,  j      Value 


192  I 

193  ! 
194 
195 
196 
197 
199 
200 


ShawlH 

Blankets 

Carpets square  yards  - 

Dress  goods do... 

Hosiery 

Other  manufactures  of 

Zinc  in  sheets pounds . 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


332 

79,  965 


4,193 


$65,551 

22,355 

3,530 

201 

20,481 

1,849 

6,651 

214 

2,041 

1, 253, 372 


Tablk  C  — Comparative  table  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  IRtI.  covnular  district  of 

Matamoros. 

MOSTLY  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Articles. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Boer,  ale,  &c 

Live  animsls 

Bread  and  breadstuff's 

Cartridges,  fire  arms,  and  powder. 
Coal- 


•oil 


Provisions 

Sewing-machines . 
Soap. 


Surch 

Refined  sugar 
Tobacco,  leaf. 
Castings,  iron 

Machinery 

NaiU 


Boots  and  shoes . 

Lard 

Boards 

Furniture 


United 

State.H. 

$22. 293 

41, 432 

95,038 

31,451 

36, 175 

40,399 

34,533 

28,679 

11,933 

43,570 

113,  512 

22.  592 

50,  943 

11,814 

38.  899 

49,471 

27,111 

13,414 

Europe. 


Total 


MOSTLY  FROM  EUROPE. 


Coffee 


Quicksilver. 
Arti 


bioles  of  wear  (wearing  apparel) 

Cotton  hosiery 

Cotton  Jeans 

Earthenware 

Flax«  yard-goods,  and  others 

Bar  Iron 

Jewelry 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Wine 


Wool,  cloth 

Woolen  shawls 

Woolen  dress  goods 


Total 


FROM  BOTH. 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Drugs  and  chemicals 

Cottons: 

PUin 

Colored  (printed) 

Other  (not  hoisery  nor  Jeans) 

Fancy  articles 

Paper,  and  mannfaotures  of 

Qlassand  glassware 

Spirits,  distilled  from  grnin,  and  other 

Total 


$138 
89 


868 


4.203 


6.147 


713, 240 


11,445 


$1,681 
"4,362 


$113,466 
10,041 
45,883 
10, 073 
41,233 
27.480 
72,186 
22.043 
11,765 
32.082 
39.750 
65,551 
22.355 
20, 481 


6,596 


534,390 


$45,881 


$19, 823 


99,863  1 

143. 173 

208.680 

211,594 

74,831 

97.258 

22,837  . 

15,062 

16,615 

17.894 

14.441  ' 

5,787 

20,  010  • 

28.809 

503,158 


539,400 
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Table  D. — Exports  to  the  United  Stat^  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881,  from  the 

consular  district  of  Matamoros, 


No. 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value. 


21 

22  I 

23  ! 


2 
9 
14 
28 
29 
30 
3fl 
40 
47 


Gold  coin.. 

Silvrr: 
Bullion 
Coin . . . 


Tottil  coin  and  bnllion . 


United  States  pro*lucta  sent  back 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  « 

Cotton-Heed pounds . . 

Hair,  all  kinds do 

Uidea  and  skius 

Personal  effects 

HajEs pounds . . 

Seeds,  all  other 

Tstle,  and  all  other  articles 


Total 

Add  coin  and  bnllion 

Total  free  of  duty  in  the  United  States, 


48 
55 
57 
65 
66 
69 
74 

76 

77 

I 

?  i 
60 

81! 

82  i 

85  ' 

88 

89 

90 

91  , 

97 
102  i 
IM  j 

ifs  , 

118  < 

121  I 

122  I 
125  ! 
127  i 

129  , 

130  : 
181  I 

132  ; 

133 

135 

138 
139 

i«x ; 

148 

150 

161 

1.54 

155  , 

161 

166 

167 

168 

178 

180 
181 


Glass,  inanu factnrea of >. 

Hemp,  roannfactares  of , . 

Bar  iron pounds..' 

Bar  steel do ' 

Cntlerv . 


Other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 
Jewelry 


Gunny-bagK  pounds.. 

Lead  in  pifrs do 

Leather,  all  kinds 

Kid  srloves dosen . . 

Leather,  other  manafactnrea  of 

Stone,  mannfaoturea  of 

Metal,  manufactures  of 

Oils: 

ParafBne gallons . . 

Olive do 

Vegetable do 

Piaster  casts  and  statuary 

Paper : 

Writing 

Other  manu factures 

Perfumery 

Provisions 

Salt cwts.. 

Silk,  manufacturea  of 

Spices pounds .  - 

Straw,  manufactures  of 

Sugar,  brown pounds.. 

Tobacco,  leaf do 

Spirits : 

In  caaks 

In  bottles 


$451 

39, 145 
631, 929 


671,  525 


2.080 
137,  :wi 


21,  100 


3,081 

147 

49 

26, 477 

413, 242 

227 

211 

14 

77. 224 


520,  672 
671, 525 


1,192,197 


Live  animals '         27,055 

Indian  corn bushels..  6,446 

Rice 

Buttons 

Chemicals 

Articles  of  wear \ 

(Jopper,  manufactures  qf,  n.  e.  s 

Cottons : 

Plain sqxure  yards. .  7 

Prin  ted > 

Cotton :  , 

Hosiery , 

( )tber  iuanulactui  cs 1 

Earthenware 

Fancy  goods '. 1 

Sardine's quarter  boxes. . ,  211 

Flax : 

Cloth ' 

Manu  factures  of | 

Fruits ' 

Furs 


137 
152 


•) 


226 
43,853 


168  I 

20  : 


100  ' 
2,*76«.j 


28.  32.T 
12 


82, 138 

5,033 

5 

3 

49 

241 

3,037 

1 
0 

14 

30 

379 

2 

49 

28 

24 

512 

2 

305 

19 

3 

4 

55 

42 

1 

28 

946 

866 

4 

486 

2L 

621 

320 

9 

7 

19 

138 

5 

91 

2.02 

60 

4G 

386 

4 

1,405 


290 
1.381 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Table  D.— Exports  to  the  United  States,  ^c. — Continned. 


ITo. 


182 
188 
184 
189 

190 
192 
193 
194 
196 
197 
200 


Articles. 


Wine: 

In  caAkfl 

In  bottles 

Wood,  mftunfactures  of 

Wool pounds. 

Woolens : 

Cloth 

Shawls    

Blankets pounds . 

Carpets do... 

Hosiery do . . . 

Other  manufactures do  . . 

All  other  articles 


Total 

Add  free  of  duty  per  the  United  States. 


Total 


334, 763 


6 
391,928  , 

1  I 
20 


Value. 


♦2.6W 
3S1 
106 

33, 302 

250 

49 

6 

98 

64 
2,164 


ia&350 
1,102,197 

1, 330, 547 


Table  E. — Imports  of  American  goods  for  three  years  endin<f  ^ptemher  30,  1881,  consular 

district  of  Matamoros, 


Articles. 


Agrionltural  implements 

Animals,  live 

AJe  and  beer 

Books   

Manufactures  of  brass 

Bread  and  breadstuff's 

Candles 

C  ai-riages t 

Cotton  goods  : 

Colored 

Bleached,  6ui 

Cartridges  and  arms 

Chemicals,  drugs  

Earthenware 

Fancy  articles , 

Glass,  manufactures  of 

Rubber,  mimufactures  of 

Bar  iron  and  nail 

Mac  hinery 

Locomotives , 

Mannfaoturea  of  iron  and  steel 

Boots  and  shoes   

Leather,  and  other  manufactures  of 

Lime  and  cement 

Match  es 

Illuminating  oils 

Linseed  and  other  oils 

Gunpowder 

Pi^t  and  varnish 

Paper 


Perfumery 

Bacon,  butter,  cheese,  and  lard. 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables. . 

Rice 

Salt 

Scales 

Starch 

Soap 


Sugar .'.., 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Wearing  apparol 

Manufactures  of  wood . 
Manufactures  of  wool . 
Distilled  spirits : 

Grain 

Other 

Nott'lsewhere  stated  .. 


1881. 


$1, 455 

41,432 

22, 293 

2.624 

39 

95,  088 

8.796 

7.814 

208,  680 
174.694 
29, 376 
45,881 
4,302 
22,837 
14.441 


11,814 
50,943 

5,000 
65,380 
38,899 

3,902 
725 

1,050 

36,176 

786 

2,075 

6,322 
16, 615 

1,350 
58.045 

3.351 

67 

269 

34,533 

11,933 

28,670 

44,000 

113,512 

1.681 
Wi,  6,38 

7,352  ' 

9,  e.'W  i 

10,376  , 
52. 100  ' 


1880. 


$1,864 

86,585 

21.058 

1,656 

312 

85,508 

6.911 

5,120 

176. 933 

112.615 

34.261 

27,745 

2,712 

13, 747 

10,  111 

1,862 

3,776  ! 

46, 170 ; 


54,539 

40,865 

2,648 

218 

1,894 

16. 791 

4,688 

976 

2,566 

9,a38 

921 

55, 191 

2,786 

10 

268 

33.108 

8,566 

19,263 

27,982 

101, 361 

1.390 

44,285 

7.058 

2,646 

2,  225 

93,964 


1879. 


$1,676 

(*) 

33,268 

915 

880 

15, 816 

10.382 

6,330 

223,279 

96,267 

10,288 

22,640 

665 

6.748 

10,884 

1,6M 

5,947 

24,654 


16,229 

37,496 

1,966 

113 

778 

5».972 

2,091 

3,777 

2,439 

12,667 

834 

46.164 

2,182 

16 

182 

41.645 

11, 114 

20,601 

27,759 

129,568 

3.464 

27,348 

2,874 

(*) 
(*) 
263,848 


Totil ,     1.353.998}    1,124,517         1.181,613 


Included  in  northeast  section. 
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Table  F. — ImporU  of  European  good$  for  three  yeare  ending  September  30,  1681^  consular 

district  of  Matamoros, 


Artiol««. 


Cocoa 
Coffe« 
Te«... 


Qaiekailyer 
Books 


BraM  manufactcire* 
Chemicals,  drags  . . . 
Rlo« 


Articles  of  wear 

Copper  manafactures ... 
CottODS: 

PUin  

Printed 

Hosiery 

Jeans,  Sui 

Other  manufactarea. 

Earthenware , 

Fancy  goods 

Sardines  

Tlax  manufactares 

Fruits 


Fnrs 

Glass  mannfactiires 

■Bobber,  manufactores  of 

Bar,  hoop,  sheet  iron,  and  chains. 

Machinery 

Manufactures  of  steel  and  iron.. 

Steel  rails 

J  e  welry 

Manufactures  of  leather 

Manufactures  of  metal 

Musical  instruments 

Olive  oil 

Paper,  manufactures  of 

Perfumery 

Bilk,  manufactures  of 

Spices 


Spirits  in  casks  and  bottles, 
w  ine  in  casks  and  bottles  . . 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Woolens : 

Cloth  

Shawls 

Blanketa 

Carpets 

Dress  goods 

Hosiery 

Other  manufactures  of. . 
Not  elsewhere  stated 


1881. 


$8,291 

113,468 

554 

10,041 

3,050 

3,817 
19.823 

9,966 
45,883 

2,675 

143, 173 

211,594 

10,078 

41,233 

97,258 

27,480 

15,062 

6.334 

72, 185 

9,110 

8,001 

5,787 

164 

24,181 

6,147 

41.007 

8,392 

11.765 

12,959 

4,311 

2,288 

6,849 

17,894 

2,835 

32,082 

4,416 

28,809 

39,760 

4.952 


Total 1,258.872 


1880. 


191 


3.179 
3,436 
7,689 
6,274 
40,408 
2.095 


1879. 


$9,084 

110,064 

1,576 


4,021 
•  2,152 
10,898 

9.224 
19,966 

4,619 


103,447 

' 

218,995 

10,897 

I   271, 243 

86,887 

98,239 

12,826 

12,963 

10,105 

5,677 

8,683 

8,870 

69,309 

8,073 

8,752 

5,976 

46,493 

<*>  -- 

6,711 

4,708 

1,416 

2,297 

11,069 

17,293 

17,480 

24,079 

33,717 

10, 9M 

10,848 

5,898 

23,439 

5,884 

4,524 

5,608 

6,176 

2,209 

5,806 

16,734 

16,193 

2,760 

3,582 

32,143 

24.196 

4,667 

'      7.279 

10,560 

29,062 

33,983 

35,551 

1     6,344 

3,773 

65,551 

65, 031 

' 

22,855 

20,614 

8,530 

2.282 

201 

500 

[        51, 030 

I    20.481 

19,777 

1,849 

19,136 

6,661 

9.38i 

•      

23,610 

27,467 

49,967 

.  1,258.872 

1,062.255 

1 

783,392 

*  Included  in  northeast  section. 

Table  G. — Exports  for  the  four  years  ending  September  30, 1881,  consular  district  of  Mata- 

moros. 


Articles. 


Silver  coin 

Silver  bullion 

All  oth  er  money 

Hides  and  skins 

Halp 

Wool 

Istle  fiber,  Sco 

Live  animals 

Copper , 

Miscellaneous 

Total 1,330,547 


1881. 

1 

1880. 

1631,929 

$383,887 

39, 145 

58,590 

451 

4.903 

413.242 

408,929 

26,447 

26,362 

38.802 

27,009 

77,224 

39,704 

82. 138 

13,458 

3,  037 

22^632 

7,074 

1870. 


} 


$666,280 

28,857 

3,615 

493.200 


1878.      I  Four  years. 


$731,465 

"*i2,"456 
438, 163 


$2, 818, 561 

121, 592 

21,509 

1,806,348 


16,877 

17,655 

94,248 

1,115 

10,426 

128,469 

13, 930 

5.695 

115. 221 

2,983 

3,249 

9,269 

6,862 

1,743 

38,811 

965,006*    1,132.719  1    1,220,746  >      4,649,018 
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Table  H. — Summary  for  the  four  years  ending  September  30,  1881,  consular  district  of 

Matamoroe. 

IMPORTS. 


CIass. 


1881. 


1880. 


American  products  * $1,353,998  [$1,124,517 

European  products 1,253,372  1    1,052,256 

Totiil  import« 


2, 607,  370  !    2, 176, 772 


1879. 


$1, 181, 613 
783,892 


1, 965, 005 


1878. 


$1,330,779 
986,833 


2,  317, 612 


Four  yean. 


$4,990,907 
4,07^852 


9,006,759 


EXPORTS. 


Mexican  prodtLctfl  .. 
Money  and  bullion  . 

Total  exports. 


$659, 022 
671, 525 


1, 330, 547 


$622,536 
442,470 


965,006 


Totaltrade I    3,937,917 


3, 141, 778 


$533,967 
598, 752 


1, 132, 719 


3, 097, 724 


$476,831  ,    $2,192,356 
743,916  ,      2,456,662 


1,220,746        4.649,018 


3,688,358  I    13,715,777 


*  Taken  ftx>m  imports  at  Browo^^^ille,  and  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  of  total  actuaUy  sent  out. 
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II  A  T  T  I  • 


Report  by  Consul- Oeneral  Langstorij  of  PortauPrince,  on  the  commerce 

and  condition  of  Hayti  for  the  years  1880-^1. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

Port- aU' Prince^  Hayti,  June  30, 1881. 

Peace  has  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  republic  during  the  past  year; 
the  people  and  the  army  have  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  bat  everywhere  thronghout  the  country 
there  has  obtained  unusual  inactivity  in  commerce,  with  continuing  lan- 
guor in  general  business. 

The  crop  of  coffee  for  the  past  year,  though  large^  has  commanded 
a  comparatively  small  price,  while  from  other  products,  staples  of  the 
country,  there  has  been  no  larger  income  than  that  secured  usually » 

AGRIOULTUSAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

This  condition  of  things  has  commanded  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  several  measures  having  in  view  the  promotion  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  have  been  proposed  by  it.  Chief  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  separation  of  the  department  of  agriculture  from^ 
that  of  the  interior,  and  the  appointment  of  a  special  secretary  of  state 
thereto,,  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1880. 

Upon  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  this  new  depaitmeut.  General 
F.  D.  Legitime  submitted  a  carefully  prepared  plan  of  agricultural  en- 
couragement and  administration  to  the  government  and  the  country. 

In  its  inti^oduction  he  refers  tp  the  fact  that  heretofore,  under  the  ad> 
ministrations  of  Presidents  Boiler  and  Gef&ard,  when  this  subject  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  government,  immigration  was  proposed  as- 
the  means  of  promoting  agriculture.  There  was  failure,  however,  in  this 
regard,  as  he  claims,  even  when  such  proposition,  submitted  under  Presi- 
dent Oeffirard  at  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
and  when  President  Andrew  Johnson  had  refused  his  approval  of  a  law 
of  Congress  according  civil  and  political  rights  to  the  colored  citizens 
of  that  country,  was  attended  with  prospects  of  the  most  assuring  suc- 
cess. He  concludes,  therefore,  that  other  means  must  be  adopted  to  acv 
complish  theobject  had  in  view.  Accordingly, his  plan  proposes, first, 
the  award  of  prizes  to  planters  who  shall  discover  special  and  improved 
culture  of  the  coffee  and  cocoa  tree,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  as  well  as 
certain  advantages  for  establishing  manufactories  in  special  localities 
and  of  special  character ;  second,  more  efficient  administration  of  agri- 
cultural affairs  in  each  department  and  commune  of  the  country,  as  con- 
ducted by  a  more  intelligent  and  trustworthy  class  of  officers  appointed 
to  such  service. 

For  each  coffee  tree  planted  in  one  or  several  squares  of  ground  newly 
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cultivated,  and  for  each  cocoa  tree  planted  in  like  conditions,  the  secre 
tary  would  award  from  one  to  two  cents ;  for  every  field  of  cotton  of 
from  two  to  three  carreaux,  from  $1.50  to  $2 ;  and  to  him  who  shall  grow 
the  largest  quantity  of  such  products  shall  be  paid  $300.  Upon  conces- 
sions of  land  he  proposes  that  there  be  made  a  deduction  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  rents  due  the  government  to  every  substantially  organized 
agricultural  company,  and  that  interest,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  for 
any  time  to  be  agreed,  be  guaranteed  to  any  company  establishing  cen- 
tral sugar  manufactories  in  the  plains  of  Port-au-Prince,  Gape  Haytian, 
and  Aux  Gayes.  Three  classes  of  premiums  are  proposed  for  those 
planters  who  shall  produce  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  in  their  own 
establishments,  to  wit :  the  first,  $1^ ;  the  second,  $200 ;  and  the  third, 
$300 ;  and  three  other  classes,  the  first  of  $50,  the  second  of  $80,  and 
the  third  of  $100,  to  be  paid  those  persons  cultivating  the  largest 
amounts  of  the  staple  products.  Special  encouragement  for  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  is  commended  by  the  secretary  to  the  consideration 
of  the  government. 

The  products,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  mentioned  are  not 
the  only  ones  whose  culture  the  secreta.ry  would  be  pleased  to  see  ad- 
vanced by  judicious  and  generous  management,  while  those  named  are 
regarded  by  him  as  constituting  the  foundation  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  as  supplying  the  internal  wants  of  the  people,  indirectly, 
chiefly,  and  therefore  specially  recommended  by  him  for  the  encourage- 
ment indicated.  He  favors  the  cultivation  of  ramie,  white  corn,  tapioca, 
indigo,  vanilla,  nutmegs,  j^neapples,  figs,  bananas,  and  the  India-rubber 
tree,  at  present,  upon  individual  effort  and  outlay,  but  as  being  so  im- 
portant to  the  common  welfare  and  as  promising  such  valuable  results, 
if  cultivated  here,  as  to  make  the  improved  and  more  general  growth 
thereof  a  subject,  it  may  be,  of  future  government  encouragement. 

As  regards  the  improved  administration  suggested,  the  secretary 
proposes  that  there  be  named  in  each  department  of  the  republic  an 
inspector  of  agriculture,  in  each  commuiie  a  subinspector,  and  in  each 
section  a  chief.  These  officers  are  to  be  qualified  for  this  service, 
especially  the  first,  who  shall  be  required  to  be  sufficiently  imformed 
as  to  agriculture,  and  to  bear  to  that  effect  a  certificate.  They  are  to 
be  reasonably  paid  for  their  services,  each  inspector  at  the  rate  of  $200 
per  month. 

According  to  the  i)lan  of  the  secretar^r,  it  is  further  recommended 
that  no  one  shall  receive  the  premium  fixe^^  oy  the  state  who  has  not 
made  in  advance  official  declaration  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  he  in- 
tends to  cultivate,  with  the  special  product.  This  declaration,  made 
before  a  notary  public  of  the  commune,  shall  be  enregistered  gratui- 
tously at  the  bureau  of  the  council  of  the  commune  as  well  as  at  the 
office  of  the  subinspector,  and  an  extract  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  the 
inspector  of  the  department.  No  declaration  shall  be  admitted  by  a 
notary  public  excei»t  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  of  the  section,  who 
shall  become  then  responsible  for  the  engagement  taken  toward  the 
state.  Three  months  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
miums a  verification  shall  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  grounds  in 
cultivation  by  a  commission  composed  of  a  deputy  of  commune,  the 
subinspector,  and  an  officer  an  intelligent  attach^  of  the  bureau  of 
the  place.  This  commission  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  chief  of  the 
section. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  committee  of  agriculture  to  be  formed  at  the 
capital,  which  shall  have  its  place  of  meeting  at  the  department  of 
agriculture.  It  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members,  including  the 
inspectors,  and  shall  hold  an  annual  session. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  secretary  with  regard  to  certain  police 
regulations  concerning  agriculture  in  his  plans  comprehend,  among 
other  requirements,  that  every  person  offering  for  sale  in  a  city  such 
j;)roducts  as  coffee,  cotton,  and  cocoa  in  any  quantity  exceeding  ten 
pounds  shall  hav^e  the  certificate  of  the  chief  of  his  section,  attest- 
ing the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  products,  and  that  in  default  of 
such  certificate  such  products  shall  be  seized  and  sold  to  the  benefit  of 
the  commune  as  stolen  articles,  provided  that  the  vendor  is  not  able  to 
prove  that  he  is  the  real  owner  thereof.  Such  certificate  shall  be  upon 
printed  paper,  and  the  charge  therefor,  for  any  quantity  of  products  not 
weighing  more  than  100  pounds,  one  cent;  and  two  cents  tor  any  quan- 
tity above  that  weight.  Every  broker  in  such  products  shall  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  his  demand  of  such  certificate;  and  he  as  well 
as  the  merchant  may  have  seized  and  sold  to  their  advantage  and  that 
of  the  state  any  products  which  may  be  delivered  with  any  foreign 
articles.  Besides,  an  inspector,  such  as  is  employed  at  the  custom- 
house,  shall  be  charged  with  the  surveillance  of  products  at  their  em- 
barkation, and  he  shall  seize  and  have  sold  to  his  advantage  and  the 
public  treasury  any  products  in  bad  condition  sought  to  be  embarked. 

The  growth  of  domestic  animals  is  commended  by  the  secretary  in 
kis  plan  to  the  consideration  of  the  government,  he  insisting  that  now 
more  than  ever  improvement  in  this  regard  should  command  attention, 
and  claiming  that  proper  culture  therein  would  afford  an  abundant 
source  of  income.  He  states,  in  this  connection,  that  the  tendency  to 
degeneration  of  the  various  useful  animals  which  live  in  this  climate  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  such  animals  are  abandoned,  left  to  run 
at  large  in  the  savannas,  without  proper  care  had  with  respect  to  their 
cross-breeding. 

It  is  well  known  that  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are 
all  easily  grown  in  this  country,  of  excellent  breeds  and  qualities,  and 
should  suitable  attention  be  given  to  their  growth  and  culture  they 
would  soon  become  an  element  of  great  importance  in  the  national 
wealth. 

As  regards  agricultural  exhibitions,  the  secretary  recommends  that 
on  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  a  local  exposition  of  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  country  be  held  in  the  chief  places  of 
the  several  arrondissements,  and  that  every  three  years  a  general  or 
national  exposition  be  held  at  Port-au-Prince  at  the  same  time,  where 
there  may  be  exhibited  the  industrial  and  agricultural  products  of  Hayti 
and  the  neighboring  islands  as  well  as  those  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

As  to  special  local  industries,  the  secretary  recommends  that  the  gov- 
ernment, by  a  credit  of  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  accorded  in  that  behalf, 
establish  two  companies — one  for  manufacturing  clothes,  and  the  other 
for  making  shoes.  He  claims  that  such  industries  might  be  advanta- 
geously fostered,  giving  as  they  might  employment  annually  to  hundreds 
of  persons,  and  educating  apprentices  who  would  be  able  to  promote 
such  trades  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  while  besides  this  the 
people  would  be  able,  through  their  own  agency,  to  supply  largely  their 
wants  as  regards  the  articles  manufactured. 

The  judgment  and  purpose  of  the  president  of  the  republic  concern- 
ing agriculture  and  labor  are  found  in  the  words  emj)loyed  by  him  when 
he  says : 

To  elevate  credit  aViroad  ;  iiidastry  at  home ;  t-o  seek  fortune  only  in  eftbrts  of  in- 
dividual activity,  and  not  in  the  pursuit  of  suspicious  affairs ;  to  divert  youth,  anxious 
for  want  of  employment,  from  the  search  of  public  place  toward  agriculture  and  labor, 
and  for  that  to  create,  with  order  and  security,  tlie  means  of  credit  and  currency, 
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withont  which  nothing  can  be  undertaken ;  finally,  for  political  revolutions,  which 
are  only  a  coalition  of  interests  for  the  aaeaalt  and  destmction  of  the  general  re- 
flonrceSy  to  snbstitnte  an  economic  revolution,  by  the  enconragemente  and  facilities 
placed  at  the  door  of  all  such,  is  my  programme  ;  such  is  that  which  I  desire  to  see 
accepted  by  all. 

With  such  UDanimity  of  Kentiinent  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Agriculture  and  the  President,  with  relation  to  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  consideration  and  action  to  promote  the  agriculture 
and  general  industry  of  the  republic,  with  a  growing  feeling  among  all 
that  some  proper  means,  opportunely  adopted,  might  check  the  down- 
ward tendency  apparent  in  that  behalf,  it  is  not  surprising  that  several 
of  the  more  important  recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  as  submitted 
in  his  plan,  have  already  been  embodied  in  appropriate  legislative  form. 
The  more  important  bills  framed  on  these  subjects,  without  doubt  soon 
to  become  laws,  provide  encouragements  for  the  improved  culture  of 
cotton,  by  the  removal  of  all  export  charges  thereon,  for  the  increased 
production  and  better  preparation  of  coftee  an|i  sugar-cane  by  the  grant 
of  special  aid  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  the  removal  of  certain  im- 
port duties  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  sugar  re- 
finery, two  manufactories,  the  one  of  clothes  and  the  other  of  shoes, 
and  a  tannery,  ux>ou  large  pecuniary  government  assistance  to  those 
who  shall  establish  and  conduct  the  same.  Should  such  proposed  fos- 
tering legislation  tend  reasonably  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  had  in  view,  it  will  deserve  to  be  generally  supported,  and  its 
authors  will  be  entitled  to  the  cordial  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 

hi  concluding  the  recopmendations  presented  in  his  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary says: 

Agriculture,  for  which  no  one  has  dared  to  do  anything  as  yet,  being  with  ns  as  in 
a  primitive  state,  and  our  cultivators  themselves  being  always  opposed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  totally  new  system,  we  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  leave  to  time  alone 
the  care  of  introducing  therein  necessary  improvements. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  new  generations,  we  have  onlv  to  establish  model-farms, 
where  the  example  of  labor  in  fnll  fructification  shall  be  the  beat  lesson  of  agriculture 
which  one  can  give. 

If  we  do  not  enter  this  way  of  realities,  volumes  will  have  been  written,  the  col- 
umns of  our  journals  filled  with  articles  of  agricultural  learning,  and  circular-letters 
emanating  from  official  sources  published,  in  vain^  since,  after  aU,  we  will  not  sncceed 
in  making  another  sheaf  more  grow  upon  our  soil;  this  wonld  be  to  preach  in  vain, 
for  it  would  be  puerile  to  attempt  to  teach  and  at  will  apply,  per  faa  et  nefaa^  the 
transcendental  methods  of  the  doctors  of  science,  where  only  administration  is  re- 
quired. Thus  our  plan,  as  we  have  had  the  courage  to  present  it,  is  the  result  of  the 
observations  which  we  have  made  upon  our  real  situation  and  the  practical  knowl- 
edge which  we  have  acquired  of  the  character  and  habits  of  our  people. 

THE  RICH  AND  PRODUCTIVE  CHARACTER  OF  HAYTIAN  SOIL. 

The  soil  of  Hayti  is  remarkably  rich  and  productive.  It  is  easily 
worked,  and  by  well-devised  methods  of  irrigation  it  might  be  made,  if 
not  the  very  best,  as  good  as  any  soil  in  the  world,  for  the.  growth  of 
coffee,  sngar-cane,  cotton,  and  tropical  products  and  Aruits  generally. 

In  many  localities  in  this  country  there  may  be  found  orchards  of 
coffee-trees  and  fields  of  sugar-cane,  that  have  been,  practically,  uncul- 
tivated for  years;  the  trees  not  being  improved  and  sustained  by  prun> 
ing  and  culture  nor  the  cane  by  resetting.  Nevertheless,  the  harvests 
therefrom  .are  regular,  seasonable,  and  generally  abundant.  Then,  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  here  and  there,  as  one  passes  about  the 
country,  large- sized  cotton-bushes  growing  neglected  in  fields  and  yards, 
but  yielding  from  season  to  season  a  burden  of  cotton,  excellent  in  tex- 
ture and  quality. 

The  system  of  irrigation  employed  here  has  always  been,  at  best, 
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quite  crude  enough.  It  consists  of  rigoles  or  trenches,  leading  from 
the  water-sources  of  the  mountains  across  the  lands,  the  owners  of  which 
are  required  to  keep  them  open  and  clean,  while  each  shares  with  his 
neighbor  the  water  flowing  through  them.  At  present  the  evidences 
of  neglect  and  dilapidation,  discoverable  everywhere,  are  witnessed  in 
connection  with  these  artificial  water  courses.  However,  with  the  gen- 
eral moisture  furnished  by  the  rains  of  the  country,  commonly  very  op- 
portune, the  soil  naturally  sustaining  the  moisture  and  thus  fortifying 
itself  against  drought,  such  inadequate  method  of  watering  the  lands 
has  accomplished  in  Hay tian  husbanbry  a  very  important  service. 

In  1789,  when  the  exports  of  the  country  as  we  read  their  statistics 
now  seem  really  fabulous;  when  a  hundred  and  twenty  million  pounds 
of  clayed  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  crude  sugar,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  million  pounds  of  cofiee,  a  million  pounds  of  indigo, 
eight  million  pounds  of  cotton,  not  to  mention  other  exports  whose  fig- 
ures represent  millions  of  dollars,  were  exported,  this  system  of  irriga- 
tion, then  in  its  most  perfect  condition,  was  in  use  here.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  or  ought  to  be  ever  replaced. 

The  figures  which  represent  the  amount  of  coffee  exported  through 
the  twelve  open  ports  of  this  republic,  for  the  ten  years  from  1870  to 
1880,  inclusive,  have  in  this  connection  special  interest.  OoflFeo  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  country.  Upon  its  export  depends  largely  the  in- 
come of  the  government,  the  monetary  and  business  condition  of  the 
country,  while  its  figures  may  be  taken  as  indices  of  the  industry  of 
the  people  and  the  returns  with  which  generous  and  propitious  nature 
rewards  their  eflTorts. 

The  exports  of  this  staple  for  the  time  indicated  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  ahotving  th^  exports  of  coffee  from  the  various  ports  of  the  Hfpuhlic  from  Octohtr, 

1870,  to  Septemher,  1880. 


Yean. 


1870-'71 
187l-'72 
1873-'73 
1873-74 
1874-'75 
1875-'76 
1875-'77 
1877-'78 
1878-'79 
1870-'80 


1 

Port  an  Prince. 

1 

Cape  Haytien. 

1 

PoundLt. 

P(mnd8, 

13. 732, 727 

7,  551,  371 

21,  561, 208 

11.059,471 

23,  293, 368 

9, 702,  501 

22,  536.  591 

7,  507,  276 

23,  767.  717 

14,  0;n,  677 

26.  989,  976 

11,915,939 

22,  384,  566 

7,651,^36 

23,  264,  085 

9,115.418 

19,  705,  282 

6, 125,  864 

17,  292, 248 

9,  491,  735 

214, 527, 768 


64,157,108 


Aax  Cayes.  Gonaives. 


Pounds. 

5,  709,  213 

8.  564,  448 

7,  667,  031 

6,  798,  970 

9,  507,  039 

8,  970,  457 

7,  255, 421 
6, 419,  662 
4,  007,  350 
4,  690, 412 

69,  590,  003 


Pounds. 

5,  685, 480 
6, 131,  506 
6,217,411 

5,  382,  097 
7,  024,  780 

6,  599,  633 
4,  741,  633 

7,  040,  679 
6,051,454 
7,  482,  813 


62, 357, 486 


JaomeL 


Pounds. 

7, 572, 290 

8,  518, 198 
10, 113, 680 

7, 774,  293 
12,  219,  498 
12,341,322 

8. 272,  806 
11,  293, 272 

7,  696, 269 
10,  843, 327 


96,  644,  955 


Tears. 


1870-'71 
l«7l-'72 
1872-*73 
1873-74 
1874-*75 
1875-'76 
1876-'77 
1877-'78 
187»-'79 
187»-'80 


Jeremie. 

Miragoftne. 

St  Marc. 

Port  de  Paix. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

627, 674 

1, 165, 352 

410, 714 

276, 628 

3,  305,  882 

1, 127, 650 

510, 486 

162, 301 

2,  090. 435 

438, 130 

805,385 

167, 323 

2.  706.  560 

729,  825 

710, 867 

294, 705 

4. 100.  713 

428, 982 

1,  003, 650 

412. 982 

3, 439,  840 

408,  788 

669, 335 

630.618 

1,  505, 782 

275,  977 

536,  979 

234,832 

3, 121.  648 

635,  009 

1, 206,  870 

414.  965 

2,  234.  506 

38.  695 

1,  015, 462 

618. 363 

2,  527.  668 

270, 699 

1, 167. 202 

73«,  862 

25,  G59, 708 

6,  519, 107 

8,  036, 940 

3, 850, 519 

4277- 
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Exports  of  Coffee  from  Uaytif  <f-c. — Continued. 


Years. 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-*80 


Aquin. 


Pounds. 


625. 264 
346, 746 
163,651 

73,308 
140,  678 
323.  596 
121, 308 
279,879 
181, 189 

63,517 


2,  310, 136 


Petit  Godve. 


Anse  d'Hai- 
nauli. 


Potindt. 


Pounds. 


6,490 

460,894 

365, 314 

1, 002, 414 


1, 835, 112 


4.231 
8,164 

1,828 


9,223 


Totals. 


43, 360, 733 
61,  287, 896 
60, 665, 915 
54,  513, 492 
72, 637, 716 
72, 289, 504 
52,  991. 861 
63,255,545 
47,941,506 
55.562,897 


584,507,065 


Note. — There  is  niissing  for  Jeremie  for  the  year  1879-'80  a  statement  for  the  month  of  September; 
for  Fort  do  Paix  statements  for  the  months  of  August  and  September  of  the  same  year. 

PRODUCTION  AND   CONSUMPTION. 


The  matter  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  increased  agricultural 
eflforts  in  Hayti,  the  feasibility  of  impressing  the  people  more  generally 
and  deeply  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  labor,  especially  as  regards 
farm  and  country  life,  have  constituted  latterly  themes  of  common  dis- 
cussion. As  bearing,  in  no  unimportant  sense,  upon  this  general  sub- 
ject, the  question  has  been  debated,  in  commercial  journals,  during  the 
past  year,  as  to  whether  the  actual  amount  of  production  and  export 
justifies  the  present  measure  and  cost  of  imports  to  the  republic. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  the  productions  and  exports  are  decreas- 
ing with  decline  in  demand  and  value,  while  the  imports  and  their  cost, 
if  not  increasing,  are  growing  no  less,  it  appears  to  be  proper  and  nec- 
essary to  the  general  welfare  that  popular  attention  and  effort  be 
directed,  at  once,  to  amelioration  in  this  regard.  This  view  only  ap- 
pears in  its  real  light,  and  receives  its  due  appreciation,  as  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Hayti  lives  and  prospers,  meets  her  obligations  and  makes 
her  wealth,  chiefly  upon  those  products  with  which  her  national  indus- 
try is  rewarded.  The  source  of  her  supplies  and  her  wealth  is  mainly 
her  agriculture.  Failing  here,  it  is  argued  that  national  bankruptcy 
must  be  inevitable. 

It  is  a  matter  well  understood  now  that  the  quantity  and  value  of  im- 
ports to  this  country  from  the  United  States  of  America  are  very  con- 
siderable and  constantly  increasing,  particularly  as  regards  ordinary 
iind  general  provisions.  In  the  discussion  referred  to  already,  and  as 
])rovoked  thereby,  the  figures  which  show  the  value  of  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  Hayti  for  the  ten  years  from  June  30, 1870  to  1880, 
1880,  inclusive,  have  been  reproduced  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  importations  from  the  United  States  to  Hayii 

from  1870  to  lb80. 


Breadatuffs. 


Years  ending  June  30— 


Flour. 


1«70 


Barrett. 
64,167 


1871 ,      67,677 


1872 
1873 


55, 863 
82,164 


$377, 765 
402,986 
425, 682 
667, 039 


1874 i  141,466  1,058,254 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


178, 470 
161,987 
109, 652 
106,283 
121,  493 
85,356 


1, 092, 958 
1, 105, 620 
752, 820 
674,052 
628.414 
526,487 


ea-S 


i 


■B^ 


$28,551 
12,749 
10,665 
19,088 
42,710 
27,580 
46,  891 
42, 774 
45, 060 
40.844 
35,891 


ts  a 

j-ni 

refined 

nd  art 
actiire 

d  ^  rf 

p  «  « 

CO 

and 

Cotto 
othe 
fabric 

1 

$352, 
126, 
118. 
121, 
232, 
188, 
203, 
188, 
304, 
295, 
450, 


914 
729 
429 
126 
879 
576 
572 
257 
814 
lfl2 
756 


$63,045 
60,511 
52,850 
47,254 
54,875 

169. 297 

121, 471 
50,143 

102,258 
36,854 
74, 593 


o 


$23,692 
21,388 
14, 121 
22,569 
23, 359 
27,223 
26,638 
38,703 
81, 191 
40,247 
30,694 


o 


$931,976 
086,513 
1, 195, 622 
1,666,821 
1,743,348 
2, 089, 228 
2, 165, 597 
1,802,099 
1, 983, 470 
1, 436, 662 
1,536,400 


Years  ending  June  30 — 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


I 


$218, 492 
212, 013 
262, 128 
300, 720 
292,456 
307,898 
287, 658 
299, 328 
286,626 
252,  547 
267,084 


8 


o 
H 


$105, 

79, 

87. 

148, 

119, 

163, 

166, 

163, 

192, 

88, 

92, 


a 

d 


085 
617 
928 
384 
715 
405 
483 
316 
430 
188 
756 


$112, 682 
197.050 
144,  387 
190,  564 
241,  831 
2G1.  866 
284,  377 
233,  870 
208, 452 
159, 270 
226, 435 


0) 


s 


$357, 497 
258,  884 
175,  398 
225, 192 
281, 317 
310. 186 
278. 112 
243. 756 
246, 569 
171, 069 
288, 055 


a 


3 

o 
H 


$2,  671,  519 

2,  398. 440 
2. 487,  210 

3,  308, 757 
4, 089,  764 
4, 638, 312 
4. 685,  875 
d,  814, 566 
4, 105,  823 
3, 148,  757 
3,  501, 150 


Zfi 


$46,114 

392,617 

250, 271 

797, 367 

175, 922 

232,500 

46, 849 

36,770 

67, 213 

52,567 

323,744 


o 

a  . 


O 

H 


$2, 617, 683 
2, 791, 067 
2, 787, 488 
4. 106, 124 
4, 265, 686 
4, 870. 812 
4,732,724 
3, 851, 336 
4,173,036 
3,201.324 
3, 914, 894 


THE  MODE   OF  CBEATINQ  AND   COVEEING  FOREIGN  CBEDITS. 


It  has  been  customary  always  for  those  engaged  in  commercial  and 
mercantile  transactions  in  Hayti  to  have  greater  or  less  credits  given 
them  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

In  European  countries  credits  have  been  secured  generally  upon  much 
more  favorable  terms  as  to  amounts,  time,  and  conditions  of  payment. 
It  has  often  been  the  case  that  persons  making  no  advancement  of  cash 
promising  to  pay,  as  they  use  the  credit  given  them  in  shipments  of 
products,  upon  a  long  time,  sometimes  even  six  months,  have  secured 
in  such  countries  large  and  valuable  credits.  In  the  United  States, 
when  credits  have  been  given,  the  time  has  been  generally  brief— thirty, 
sixty,  sometimes  ninety  days,  with  prompt  return  of  products,  drafts,  or 
cash  required.  Within  a  recent  period,  however,  credits  of  all  sorts,  in 
all  directions,  have  been  largely  restricted.  This  is  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  fact  that  there  have  occurred  within  a  few  years  in  this 
country  many  business  failures,  some  very  important  ones ;  two  or  three 
within  the  l^st  year.  A  little  more  care  and  strictness  in  giving  credits, 
the  more  general  requirement  of  quick  and  prompt  payment  where 
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credits  are  given,  would  not  materially,  in  the  long  run,  embarrass  trade. 
It  would  strengthen  all  well-founded  establishments.  It  would  give 
firmness  and  stability  to  business. 

As  between  Haytian  debtors  and  foreign  creditors,  European  and 
American,  the  usual  method  of  payment  has  been  by  remittance  in  pro- 
duce or  drafts.  Specie  has  been  sometimes  employed,  however,  to  cover 
credits  especially  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been  done  generally 
when  it  was  neither  practicable  to  ship  produce  nor  to  send  drafts,  the 
premium  on  the  latter  being  high.  Shipments  of  specie,  when  made, 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  in  American  silver,  which  has  been  found 
here  in  considerable  quantities,  until,  within  the  past  two  years,  it  has 
been  largely  replaced  in  circulation  by  Mexican  silver  dollars.  The 
shipments,  even  up  to  this  time,  have  been  made  in  the  silver  coin  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  for  several  years  past  constituted  the  ac- 
cepted currency  of  the  country,  being  the  monej'  in  which  its  paper 
issues  were  redeemed  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  amount  of  silver  shipped  from  this  country  to  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  information  attainable  on  the  subject,  has 
been  for  the  past  six  years  as  follows : 

In  1875 $rt5,l'6 

In  1876 246,821 

In  1877 524,299 

In  1878 772, 70d 

In  1879 787,  ;W8 

In  1880 789,088 

Aggregating  for  the  time  named 3,185,410 

Such  have  been  the  relations  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
this  republic  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  our  silver  has  been 
for  many  years  employed  in  the  latter  in  connection  with  its  general 
business  and  its  commerce.  The  sum  total  thereof  aggregates,  without 
doubt,  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

For  the  three  years  1878,  1879,  and  1880  there  was  exported  of  such 
money  from  Hayti  the  sum  of  $1,648,431.36. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  coin  mentioned,  there  is  to  be  found  in  Hayti 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gold  currency  of  the  United  States,  and 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Colombian  money.  The  rates 
at  which  these  several  kinds  of  foreign  moneys  are  taken  are  as  follows : 

The  silver  and  gold  of  the  United  States,  with  the  fractional  pieces  of  the  former  at 
par,  and  as  againstMexican  silver  at  a  premium. 

The  English  pound  sterling  at |4  80 

The  English  shilling 24 

The  French  20-frauc  gold  piece 3  75 

The  French  1  franc 18 

The  Spanish  doubloon 16  GOf 

The  Spanish  silver  dollar 1  00 

The  Spanish  25-cent  piece 25 

The  Spanish  picette 18 

The  Mexican  doubloon 16  OO 

The  Mexican  silver  dollar I  00 

The  Colombian  doubloon 16  00 

English,  French,  and  Colombian  moneys  are  not  found,  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  in  the  currency  of  this  country. 

EXCHANGE  IN  HAYTI. 

Drafts  and  exchange  follow  naturally  the  course  of  trade,  and  are  drawn 
and  sold  principally  upon  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
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maDy.  The  premium  upon  them  varies,  as  they  are  bought  for  cash  or 
upon  terms,  and  as  they  are  to  be  paid  for  in  silver  and  gold  of  the 
United  States  or  in  other  foreign  coin  current  in  the  country.  As 
against  Mexican  silver  dollars,  which  figure  now  very  conspicuously  in 
the  circulating  medium  of  Ilayti,  the  silver  coin  of  the  United  States 
has  commanded  for  the  year  a  premium  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent. ;  while 
the  gold  of  the  same  country  as  against  the  same  silver  dollars  has,  for 
the  same  period,  commanded  a  x>remium  of  from  3J  to  10  per  cent. 
Drafts  have  sold  during  the  year,  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1880,  to  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1881,  at  par,  and  at  a  premium  of  from  2  to  16  per  cent., 
the  highest  rate  being  paid  on  the  21st  of  Mav,  1881,  and  the  lowest  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1880. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

The  government  has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  with  a  cash  capital  of  $2,000,000.  Its  chief  seat  is  to  be  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  its  branches  are  to  be  located  in  the  several  open  ports  of 
the  republic.  This  institution,  founded  upon  foreign,  French  capital, 
is  to  supply,  according  to  the  organic  act  of  its  creation,  a  gold,  silver, 
and  paper  currency  which  shall  bear  the  name  and  insignia  of  Haytian 
nationality.  What  effect  the  national  currency  thus  furnished  will  have 
upon  the  circulation  of  foreign  coins  now  in  the  country,  especially  the 
silver  of  the  United  States,  so  well  known  and  generally  valued  by  the 
government  and  the  people,  remains  to  be  seen,  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, since  the  issue  to  be  made  by  the  bank  is  so  limited,  at  most  only 
aggregating,  upon  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  in  that  regard,  about  $6,000,000,  this  sum  certainly  not 
being  sufficient  of  itself  to  meet  the  monetary  wants  of  the  country, 
that  the  coins  at  present  circulating  here  will  be  treated  as  subsidiary 
to  the  national  money.  Indications  at  present  point  in  this  direction. 
Should  such  course  be  adopted  inevitable  beneficial  results  will  demon- 
strate its  wisdom. 

Banking  business,  except  as  it  has  been  done  through  the  larger  mer- 
cantile establishments  of  the  country,  constitutes  a  new  field  of  effort 
to  the  Haytian  people.  The  opening  of  the  national  bank  on  the  1st  day 
of  September  next,  with  the  inauguration  of  its  new  service  and  the 
issue  of  its  new  money,  is  anticipated  with  lively  interest.  In  addition 
to  the  provision  of  a  national  currency  and  the  introduction  of  order  and 
more  rigid  accountability  in  the  financial  service  of  the  government, 
which  is  largely  committed  to  its  supervision,  it  is  believed  that  the 
general  influence  of  the  bank  in  inculcating,  as  it  may,  wise  lessons 
with  respect  to  business  habits,  will  i)rove  to  be  specially  useful  to  the 
country. 

THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

To  stimulate  and  promote,  if  possible,  agriculture  and  industry,  the 
government,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  decided  to  hold  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  exposition,  and  for  such  purpose  to  erect 
upon  the  southern  portion  of  the  "Champs  de  Mars,"  Port-au-Prince,  a 
large  and  commodious  building.  Such  structure,  largely  built  of  mate- 
rials brought  from  the  United  States,  is  already  far  advanced  towards 
its  completion.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  building  finished,  the  grounds 
about  it  improved,  and  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  received  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  have  the  exposition,  which  is  to  be  national,  opened  to 
visitors  about  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  offer  of  awards,  provided  by  the  government 
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to  those  who  shall  exhibit  their  products  and  articles  of  manufacture^ 
will  not  only  make  the  collection  large  and  various,  but  generate  such 
healthy  competition  and  impart  such  information  with  regard  to  hus- 
bandry and  general  industry  as  to  accomplish  immediate  and  perma- 
nent good.  In  such  practical  manner  the  present  government,  more 
than  any  preceding  6ne,  is  exhibiting  its  purpose  to  advance  as  rapidly 
and  as  generally  as  may  be  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 

HAYTI  ENTERS  THE  POSTAL  TINION. 

During  the  year  Hayti  has  entered  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  23d  of  June,. 
1881,  which  ratifies  and  renders  operative  in  the  republic,  the  conven- 
tion of  the  union  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1878.  This 
action,  by  affording  increased,  reliable^  and  improved  and  greatly  moder- 
ated postal  facilities  to  those  engaged  m  commerce  and  general  business^ 
here,  must  prove  to  be  of  large  and  important  service.  The  situation  of 
this  country,  geographically,  as  to  the  United  States,  England,  France,, 
and  Germany,  not  to  mention  other  less  remote  and  less  important 
countries,  with  which  it  has  commercial  connections ;  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  prompt  and  well-ordered  methods  of  correspondence  to 
answer  suitably  the  ordinary  demands  of  trade  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  the  entry  of  Hayti  into  the  Postal  Union  and  justify  the  expectation 
of  large,  advantageous  results  from  the  establishment  of  the  present 
postal  service.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  opportunity  to  transmit  through 
the  post-offlce,  at  cheap  rates,  and  with  promptness,  samples  of  mer- 
chandise must  promote  and  advance  in  special  manner  trade,  to  the 
profit  of  all  concerned.  And  so  this  new  order  of  international  postal 
service  brings  a  desirable  and  needed  reform  in  furtherance  of  commerce. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  1880- '81. 

The  reports  of  the  several  consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  in 
ten  open  ports  of  Hayti,  herewith  transmitted,  furnish  the  facts  and 
figures  which  are  presented  in  the  tables  following ;  the  first  showing 
the  kind  and  value  of  the  exports ;  the  second  the  value  of  the  imports- 
and  exports,  the  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
the  navigation  as  employed  in  connection  therewith,  steam  and  sail ;  and 
the  third,  the  return  of  fees  collected  by  such  consular  officers  for  th& 
year. 

Table  showing  tlie  kind  and  amount  of  exports^  xoith  the  value  thereof,  from  ten  open  ports  of 

Hayti  from  July  1, 1880,  to  July  1,  1881. 


Ports. 


Poit-an-Prlnce 
Cape  Haytien  . 
Anx  Cayes..... 

Jacmel 

Gonalres 

St.  Marc 

Jeremie 

Petit  Goave... 

MiracoADe 

PortdePaix 


I 


Poundt. 

26, 550, 689 

10, 271, 600 

7, 854, 632 

13, 177, 608 

9, 329, 190 

1. 326, 993 

2, 417, 706 

5, 380, 237 

268, 069 

694, 927 


Totals 77,271,701 


Logwood. 

Cocoa. 

Poundt. 
423,190 
439, 770 
126,743 

Cotton. 

mdes. 

Pounds. 
62,908 
64,523 

Fustia 

Waif. 

Poundt. 
18, 321, 000 
243, 020, 690 
40, 332, 000 

6, 048,  000 

12, 472, 488 

24, 821, 000 

611, 000 

3,  690, 000 
20.  699. 000 

Poundt. 
147, 810 

Poundt. 
115, 000 

Poundt. 
21, 073. 

815.802 
798,766 

11, 576 



1,296,462 

112, 760 

46,849 

3,493 

1.180 

220 



' 

17, 687, 000 

1 

3,58(^ 

1 

286,  402, 078 

2,449,208 

1, 261,  878 

140, 187 

115, 000 

24,87S 
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Kind  and  amount  of  exports,  <fc. — Contimied. 


Porta. 

Old       1       Gum 
copper.    ,  gnaiac. 

1 

Mahogany. 

Honey. 

Tortoise 
shell. 

Pound». 
809 
93i 

Horns 

and 

bones. 

Peppers. 

Port-an-Prince 

i 

Poundt.    '    PoundM. 
791  ;            4,726 
6,068  ' 

Feet 
61, 143 
3,132 

QaUom. 
16,560 
17,811 
1,138 

Pound*. 

Barrels. 

Cape  Hay tien 

Aux  Cavoa 

1,480 

45  L 

Jacmel 

1,554 
8,842 

Gonalves 

Stx  Mnrc    -.r-, ...... 

i 

Jeremie 

1,646  lil.'. .... 

27 

60 

Petit  Goave 

1 

MiraeroAne 

1-     _ 

. 

PortdePaix '  -  '.---  

7,996 

1    .. 

1 

Totala 

8, 405  1           4, 725 

i 

74, 671            43, 027 

452^          1, 480               451 

Ports. 


Port-aa-Prince 
Capo  Haytltrn  . 

Aux  Cayes 

Jacmel 

Gonalves 

St.  Maro 

Jeremie 

Petit  Goavo 

MiragoAne 

PortdePaix.. 


Castor-oil 
seed*. 


Pounds. 
256" 


Salt. 


Tons, 


160 


Totals. 


Cotton 
seeds. 


Pounds. 


895, 600 


255 


160 


305,800 


Li^nam-    ^  Orange 
Titae.  peel. 


Pounds.    Pounds. 


Specie. 


Am.  sUver. 
$253,263 


84,000  '  298,893 


107,090 


84,000  298,893 


860,353 


Value  of 
exports. 


$1, 656, 

2,439, 

1, 325, 

1, 312, 

1, 170, 

450, 

347, 

511, 

*196, 

197, 


147  43 
083  18 
670  00 
473  00 
206  41 
557  94 
289  97 
347  04 
168  69 
698  00 


11. 606, 641  66 


*  Six  crotches  of  mahogany  and  47  barrels  of  pickled  limes  reported. 

As  regards  the  exports — coffee,  logwood,  cocoa,  cottou,  hides,  and 
mahogany  constitute  the  principal  articles,  while  the  chief  of  these  are 
coffee,  logwood,  and  cocoa.  The  exports  aggregate,  in  value,  the  sum  of 
$11,606,641.60. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  exports  during  the  year  have  run  as  fol- 
lows : 

Coffee perlOOpcnndfl..  $7  50  to  $8  75 

Logwood per  1,000  ponnds..  4  50  to    6  50 

Cocoa per  100  pounds..  6  00  to    6  50 

Cotton per  100  ponnds..  8  00  to    8  50 

Hides per  100  pounds..  8  00  to  10  00 

Mahogany per  100  feet..  20  00 

Honey per  gallon..  28  to        40 

Gum  gua'iac *. per  pound..  12  to        20 

Old  copper per  pound..  4  to        11 

To  these  prices,  in  order  to  find  the  actual  cost  of  the  exports  passing 
through  the  custom-house,  are  to  be  added  the  duties  collected  thereon, 
severally,  as  follows  : 

Upon  coffee,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds..  $3  00 

Upon  logwood,  including  surcharge per  1,000  pounds . .  1  80 

Upon  cocoa,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds..  1  80 

Upon  cotton,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds..  1  80 

Upon  hides,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds. .  2  40 

Upon  mahogany,  including  surclilurge per  lOO  feet . .  3  60 

Upon  honey,  including  surcharge per  100  gallons..  4  80 

Upon  old  copper,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds. .  2  40 

Upon  gum  guaiac.    Free  of  duty. 

The  surcharge  made  upon  exports  is  20  per  cent,  of  their  duty,  which 
is  credited  to  the  caisse  d'amortissement 
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Table  showing  value  of  imports  and  exports ;  the  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other 
countries;  and  the  navigation  from  ten  open  ports  of  Hayti^  for  year  ending  June  30, 

18oi. 


Porte. 


ToUl. 


Trade  with  Europe,  EDgland, 
FraDce  and  Uennany. 


Iniporta. 


Port-an-Prince $3,379,604  86 

CapeHaytien 1,628,751  48 

Aux  Cayes 947,734  00 

Jacmel 765,639  50 

Gonalves 528, 303  85 

St.  Marc 232,126  42 

Jeremie 141,929  11 

Mlragdane 155,630  94 

Port-de-Paix '  127,162  00 

PetitG<Jave !  73,337  31 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


I 


$3, 656, 147 

2, 439,  083 

1,325,670 

1, 312, 473 

1, 170,  206 

i50,557 

347,289 

196,168 

197,698 

511, 347 


43 
18 
00 
00 
41 
94 
97 
69 
00 
04 


$1, 575, 189  87 
649, 800  29 
368,044  00 
169, 615  18 
185,  611  22 
58,000  60 


87,064  00 


Totals 


7, 980, 279  47  i  11, 606, 641  66 


3, 042, 824  56 


$2,077, 
1. 747, 
489, 
736, 
827, 
251, 
205, 
82. 
109, 
194, 


973  01 
563  50 
534  00 
688  00 
513  78 
315  75 
860  97 
021  41 
511  00 
741  80 


6,722.228  22 


Ports. 


Port-an-Prince 
CapeHaytien. 

Aux  Cayes 

Jacmel 

GonaWes 

St.  Maro 

Jeremie 

Mirag6ane 

Port-de-Paix.. 
Petit  G^Ave... 

Totals.. 


Trade  with  United  Stated. 


Imports. 


$1,767,904  77 
978, 091  19 
665,944  00 
596,024  32 
843, 692  63 
174, 126  42 
141, 929  11 
150, 724  86 
89, 783  00 
73, 837  31 


Exporte. 


4, 880, 557  61 


$1, 578, 174  42 
691, 519  68 
836. 136  00 
575, 786  00 
184, 192  06 
199,  242  19 
141,  929  01 
114, 147  28 
88, 187  00 
316, 605  24 


Trade  with 
Hali&x,  St. 
Thoma  s, 
Kingston, 
Cnracoa, 
Nassau,  &o. 


Imports. 


Navigation. 


Number  of  Teasels. 


$36, 570  22 

860  00 

13, 746  00 


4, 906  08 
815  00 


4,725,917  88 


56, 397  30 


Steam. 

SaiL 
117 

1   217 

105 

227 

87 

66 

75 

21 

49 

43 

28 

61 

27 

16 

41 

28 

25 

13 

563 

638 

■ 

Tonnage. 


275,417 
27,616 
69,817 

111,  220 
63,208 
62,970 

109.907 

10,205 

6,606 

45,610 


772,566 


The  imports,  coming  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  have  consisted  of  provisions,  groceries,  liquors,  wines, 
dry  goods,  drugs  and  medicines,  furniture,  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials, hardware,  saddlery,  hats,  shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  wearing 
apparel,  soaps,  perfumeries,  cigars  and  tobacco.  These  aggregate  the 
sum  of  $7,980,279.47. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  mainly  of  pro^i8ions,  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods,  drugs  and  medicines,  furniture,  lumber  and  building 
materials,  shoes,  hats,  oils,  soaps,  and  tobacco.  Among  such  provisions 
are  to  be  mentioned  especially,  pork,  salt  beef^  flour,  and  all  kinds  of 
cured  fish,  imported  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and  constitute  now 
Indispensable  elements  of  tbe  domestic  economy  of  the  country.  As  to 
groceries,  sugars,  rice,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  and  hams  are  worthy  of  note 
here.  As  to  dry-goods,  denims  are  in  constant  demand,  holding  their 
own  above  all  other  similar  goods  in  popular  favor,  while  the  other  im- 
ports named  are  steadily  increasing  in  quantity  and  value. 

The  imports  from  the  United  SSites  aggregate  in  value  the  sum  of 
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$4,880,557.61 ;  those  from  all  other  countries,  $3,099,721.86— making  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  former  of  $1,780,835.75. 

PRICES  OF  AND  DUTIES  UPON  THE   CHIEF  AMERICAN  UVIPOBTS. 

Of  course,  the  prices  of  articles  sold  at  Port-au-Prince,  although  most 
of  the  open  ports  of  the  republic  are  now  making  their  own  importa- 
tions, determine  largely  the  prices  of  like  articles  sold  elsewhere  in  the 
country.    The  duties  are  the  same  everywhere. 

The  articles  hereafter  named,  constituting  the  chief  American  imports 
into  Hayti,  have  sold  in  the  markets  of  Port-au-Prince  during  the  year 
at  the  following  prices,  after  the  payment  of  all  charges  thereon,  includ- 
ing the  duties  as  stated: 


Articles. 


Price. 


Duty. 


Flour — per  barrel. 

Do , per  quarter  barrel. 

Pork .per  barrel. 

Salt  beef do... 

Do perbalf  barrel . 

Do per  quarter  barrel . 

Hams per(K)uud. 

Butter per  case  100  pounds. 

Lard do... 

Rice do... 

Codfisb per  tierce. 

Maclcerel per  barrel. 

Herrings do... 

Herrings,  smoked per  box. 

Soap do  .. 

Tobacco per  pound. 

Lumber,  pine per  1,000  feet. 

Ice per  pound. 

Denims per  anne  (4  aunes  =  5  yards) . 

Drills do... 

Prints do... 

Printed  cords do... 


$10  00 


to 
to 


t4i 

to 


50 

24  00  to 
20  00  to 
10  00 

5  00 
15  to 

26  00  to 
18  00  to 

4  00  to 
15  00  to 

9  00  to 

6  00  to 
30  to 

1  20  to 
20  to 
28  00  to 
3  to 
22  to 
22  to 
14 
144 


$12  00 

3  26 

26  00 

25  00 

12  00 

6  00 

30 

50  00 

20  00 

6  00 

45  00 

12  00 

9  00 

75 

1  40 

30 

35  00 

5 

28 

28 


$1.68  per  barrel. 

$2.45  per  barreL 
$2.25  per  barrel. 


$3.38  per  100  pounds. 
$1.25  per  case. 

Do. 
$1.38  per  100  pounds. 
69  cents  per  100  pounds. 
69  cents  per  barrel. 

Do. 
15  cents  per  box. 
22  cents  per  box. 
6  cents  per  pound. 
$3.75  per  1,000  feet. 


The  duties  charged  upon  the  last-named  articles  will  be  found  as 
stated  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

According  to  figures  furnished  from  what  is  deemed  reliable  sources, 
it  is  stated  that  for  the  year  1879-'80  there  were  imported  from  the 
United  States,  through  the  port  of  Port-au-Prince,  the  following  articles : 

Tierces  of  codfish 9,440 

Barrels  of  pork 26,427 

Barrels  of  flour 28,726 

Barrels  of  herrings  and  mackerels 14, 624 

Boxes  of  red  herrings 36, 020 

Boxes  of  soap 152,561 

Boxes  of  lard  and  butter 6,617 

Aggregating  in  value  $1,704,944.22. 

It  is  estimated  in  view  of  the  above  figures,  which  certainly  do  not 
exceed  the  yearly  demand  in  this  regard,  generally,  that  the  usual 
monthly  supply  of  the  seven  articles  named  must  be  as  follows: 

Tierces  of  codfish 800 

Barrels  of  pork 2,400 

Barrels  of  flour 2,400 

Barrels  of  herring  and  mackerel 1,200 

Boxes  of  red  herring ." 3,000 

Boxes  of  lard  and  butter 550 

Boxes  of  soap 1,2700 

It  is  said  with  regard  to  pork,  to  suit  this  market,  there  should  be 
from  8  to  12  pieces  only  in  a  barrel  of  200  pounds ;  that  it  should  be  of 
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rose-color  and  as  fat  as  possible ;  well  and  closely  packed,  without 
empty  space  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  This  article  has  sold  well  in 
this  market. 

As  to  flour,  various  brands  ate  sold  in  Hayti.  Much  is  very  good. 
Flour  coming  from  Boston  sells,  it  is  said,  generally,  for  from  25  t-o  50 
cents  per  barrel  less  than  that  from  New  York.  Tliis  is  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  difference  in  appearance  of  the  barrels.  At  New  York,  flour 
is  usually  transferred,  at  shipment,  to  new  barrels,  which,  on  their  arri- 
val here,  appear  clean  and  bright,  making  the  imi)ression  that  the  con- 
tent sare  fresh  and  good.  Wise  and  careful  packing  is,  in  this  case, 
profitable.  Flour  in  quarter-barrels  sometimes  sells  well  here,  espec- 
ially when  the  demand  in  the  country  therefor  is  increased  by  reason 
of  a  lack  of  bananas;  and  people  from  the  interior  are  compelled  to 
carry  it  to  their  homes,  over  the  mountains,  on  their  faithful  bouriques. 

American  lard  and  butter  imported  in  cases  of  100  pouuds,  in  cans  of 
5  and  10  pounds,  of  pure  quality,  with  cans  well  soldered,  are  well  re- 
ceived in  Haytian  markets,  commanding  good  prices  and  having  ready 
sales. 

Codfish  and  all  sorts  of  herrings  are  in  constant  demand  in  this  coun- 
try :  for,  prepared  with  the  vegetables  grown  here,  they  make  relishing 
foou  for  the  common  people. 

The  importation  of  tobacco  has  been  improving  in  quantity,  if  not  in 
quality,  latterly.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  common  qualities  of  Kentucky 
have  replaced  the  finer  kinds  of  Virginia  tobacco.  A  cheap  article 
seems  to  be  desired.  From  Louisville,  very  strong,  brown  grades  of 
tobacco  are  imported  which  seem  to  be  enjoyed.  The  brown  is  used  in 
the  pipe  and  for  chewing,  while  the  brighter  sorts  are  employed  in 
making  what  is  called  the  American  cigar,  which  is  used  very  gener- 
ally, replacing  almost  entirely  all  other  kinds. 

American  soap,  an  article  manufactured  at  New  York,  is  imported 
into  this  country,  and  used  in  the  largest  quantities.  No  soap  known 
here  is  valued  as  this  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  Haytian  washerwoman 
shows  her  appreciation  of  it  by  using  it  in  preference  to  all  other. 

The  surcharge  of  imports  is  60  per  cent,  of  the  duty  thereon,  which  is 
credited  to  the  caisse  d'amortissement. 

COTTON  GOODS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  respect  to  cotton  goods  of  the  United  States  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  year,  it  is  not  possible  to  report,  generally,  such 
considerable  improvement  as  might  be  desirable.  And  yet  there  have 
been  some  importations  of  this  class  of  goods. 

A  prominent  mercantile  house  of  Port-au-Prince  reports  the  importa- 
tion of  10,000  pieces  of  denims  of  25  yards  each,  making  250,000  yards ; 
4,000  pieces  of  calico  of  25  yards  each,  making  100,000  yards ;  and  5,000 
pieces  of  prints  of  25  yards  each,  making  125,000  yards. 

The  most  prominent  business  house  in  this  city  states  that  it  has  im- 
ported this  year  and  sold  at  reasonable  figures  between  600,000  and 
800,000  yards  of  American  cotton  goods,  consisting  of  denims,  drills, 
prints,  and  printed  cords. 

The  leading  member  of  the  first  house  referred  to,  when  asked  why 
importations  of  this  class  of  goods  were  not  larger,  replied  by  saying, 
as  regards  denims  they  maintain  their  own;  they  are  imported,  for  they 
are  always  in  demand.  In  order,  however,  to  compete  in  this  market 
in  a  general  way  with  the  Manchester  manufacturers  of  cotton  goo«ls, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  make  larger 
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concessions  as  to  patterns  and  qualities  of  cloth.  Every  country  Las 
its  own  taste  and  its  demands  for  special  and  peculiar  grades  of  goods, 
and  these  must  be  duly  consulted  in  trade.  For  instance,  he  continued, 
last  year,  when  desiring  to  make  a  large  purchase  in  the  United  States, 
a  Arm  with  which  he  was  proposing  to  deal  said  to  him,  "You  must 
take  our  prints  as  they  are;  we  have  no  others.  While  in  Manchester 
during  the  same  tour,  he  found  the  manufacturers  ready  and  willing  to 
make  every  needed  concession  as  regards  pattern  and  grade  of  cloth* 
Further,  he  said,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  two  years  ago  large  quantities 
of  American  white  cottons  were  imported,  and  apparently  Manchester 
goods  of  this  class  were  losing  ground,  when  Manchester  manufacturers 
began  to  produce  goods  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States,  with  con- 
cessions as  to  width  and  length  important  in  view  of  certain  custom- 
house regulations  of  this  country,  and  also  as  to  grade  of  goods;  and 
hence  such  manufacturers  took  the  market.  "  One  of  my  neighbors,"" 
to  use  the  very  words  of  the  gentleman,  "  who  continued  to  import  white 
cottons  from  the  United  States  was  caught  with  a  stock  of  such  goods 
on  hand  which  could  only  be  sold  at  large  loss.'' 

It  is  very  certain  that  so  soon  as  the  considerations  suggested  here 
are  fully  regarded,  appreciated,  and  accepted  by  American  manufactu- 
rers of  "cotton  goods,  in  any^  efforts  of  theirs  to  supply  the  demands  of 
this  market  in  that  behalf,  their  manufacturers  will  meet  here  a  ready 
sale  at  remunerative  rates. 

As  to  duties  upon  cotton  goods,  reference  is  made  to  that  part  of  the 
appendix  to  this  report  bearing  on  that  subject,  as  already  stated. 

NATIONALITY   OP  VESSELS    ENGAGED    IN  THE    CARRYING    TRADE  OP 

HAYTI. 

The  trade  of  Hayti,  as  regards  its  navigation,  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  that  which  is  coastwise  and  that  which  is  foreign.  The  former, 
so  far  as  Port-auPrince,  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  republic^ 
is  concerned,  is  of  considerable  importance.  Connected  therewith,  ana 
belonging  to  a  Haytian  company  called  "  Le  Service  Acc616r6,"  there 
are  five  small  steamships,  aggregating  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty  tons* 
According  to  a  contract  had  with  the  government  this  company  receives 
a  large  annual  subvention,  said  to  be  $64,000.  Many  small  sailing  ves- 
sels of  divers  sizes,  bought  generally,  some  built  in  the  country,  are 
engaged  also  in  this  service.  Their  total  capacity  aggregates  perhaps 
720  tons.  The  ships  of  "Le  Service  Acc61^r6"  leaving  Port-au-Prince 
make  four  voyages  per  month  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  country, 
and  the  sailing  vessels  make  weekly  voyages  therefrom. 

Tliere  is  a  projected  line  of  two  or  more  steamships,  which  would  add 
two  trips  per  month  to  the  north  and  two  to  the  south  of  the  republic, 
touching  at  all  ports  in  either  direction,  going  and  returning.  The 
subvention  asked  of  the  government  in  this  case  is  $36,000  per  annum. 
A  contract  has  been  voted  by  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  such  effect,  and 
now  awaits  the  signature  of  the  President.  This  company  is  to  be  called 
the  N'ational  Coast  Line  of  steamers. 

The  foreign  branch  of  the  Haytian  carrying  trade  is  composed  of 
foreign  sailing  vessels  and  steamships,  with  certain  sailing  vessels  fly- 
ing the  Haytian  flag,  which  belong  mainly  to  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries.  During  the  calendar  year  1880, 215  steamships  visited  the  harbor 
of  Port-au-Prince  5  during  the  same  period  110  sailing  vessels  visited 
the  port.  During  the  fiscal  year  1880-'81,  217  steamships  and  117  sail- 
ing vessels  visited  this  port.    The  former  aggregate  249,220  tons ;  the 
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latter  26,197  tons;  the  total  aggregated  capacity  of  both  beiug  275,417 
tons. 

The  nationality  of  the  steamships  engaged  in  this  trade  is  for  the 
most  part  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  No  American  steam- 
ship has  anchored  in  this  port,  to  deliver  or  to  receive  cargo,  for  the 
])ast  four  years.  The  sailing  vessels  are,  in  the  main,  American,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Norwegian,  and  llaytian. 

Port  charges  upon  sailing  vessels  amount  to  about  $2  per  ton,  and 
steamships  pay  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  ton  upon  all  freight  delivered. 

Sailing  vessels  are  detained  till  even  all  duties  upon  their  cargoes  are 
paid,  while  steamships  may  deliver  their  cargoes  and  sail  at  once,  their 
agents  being  held  to  answer  for  any  charges  found  against  them. 

Lighthouse  dues  in  the  harbor  of  Port  au-Prince  are  excessive;  upon 
foreign  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  they  are  6  cents,  and  upon  llaytian  ves- 
sels, 3  cents  per  ton.  In  construing  and  applying  the  biw  in  this  case, 
as  if  the  authorities  would  enforce  this  regulation  in  the  severest  man- 
ner possible,  the  charge  is  exacted  upon  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sel. This  charge  and  the  manner  of  its  exaction  have  provoked  earnest 
protests  and  remonstrance  from  the  several  governments  whose  citizens 
experience  specially  their  effects;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  soon,  a 
change  will  be  made  in  this  regard.  Until  very  lately,  beside  the  dis- 
crimination made  as  regards  light-dues,  in  favor  of  Haytian  vessels,  other 
discriminations  were  made  in  their  favor  as  to  tonnage  duties.  How- 
ever, these  last  discriminations  have  been  removed  recently,  and  in  such 
regard  foreign  and  Haytian  vessels  have  been  placed  upon  the  same 
footing. 

ATLAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

As  regards  the  seven  great  lines  of  steamships  engaged  in  the  Hay- 
tian trade,  the  Atlas,  the  Boyal  Mail,  the  Imperial  German,  the  West 
India  aud  Pacific,  the  Transatlantic,  the  Harrison,  and  the  Ilerera  line 
of  Spanish  steamships,  making  regular  monthly  and  semi-monthly 
visits  to  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince  during  the  past  year,  the  first  is 
worthy  of  special  mention  here.  This  is  so  for  several  reasons,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  in  the  absence  of  a  steamship  company  fly- 
ing the  American  flag,  it  is  doing  the  carrying  trade  between  New  York 
and  this  republic.  Its  history,  briefly  stated,  will  show  not  only  its 
growth,  but  the  importance  and  value  of  the  trade  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
as  well  as  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  support  and  extension 
of  such  trade. 

The  Atlas  line  of  steamers  was  organized  in  1871  by  Messrs.  Pim, 
Forwood  &  Co.,  of  State  street,  New  York,  and  their  connections 
^Messrs.  Leech,  Harrison  &  Forwood,  of  Liverpool.  The  object  of  the 
line  was  to  develop  the  trade  between  the  United  States,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  South  American  republics.  At  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion there  existed  no  regular  line  of  steamers ;  occasionally  vessels  were 
dispatched,  but  with  no  regularity,  and  no  postal  system  prevailed. 
Jamaica  was  the  first  objective  point  of  the  new  enterprise.  Sir  John 
Peter  Grant  was  then  the  governor  of  the  island.  He  succeeded  to  this 
trust  very  shortly  after  the  riots  that  occurred  there  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Eyre.  The  state  of  the  island,  the  people,  its 
revenues,  and  its  trade,  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Sir  Peter  Grant  recog- 
nized that  the  true  policy  of  a  statesman  was  to  build  up  the  foreign 
intercourse  of  a  country,  so  to  elevate  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in 
a  commercial  view  to  increase  the  products  and  the  markets  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  island.    He  saw  in  the  United  States  a  great  outlet  for  the 
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products  of  the  island,  particularly  for  its  fruits,  which  were  then  value- 
less. He  arranged  with  Messrs.  Pim,  Forwood  &  Co.,  through  their 
senior  partner,  Sir.  A.  Forwood,  that  they  should  dispatch  a  steamer 
monthly  between  New  York  and  Kingston,  bound  to  perform  its  voyage 
under  heavy  penalties  within  a  limited  time,  so  as  to  insure  the  fruit 
arriving  in  condition.  The  enterprise  now  merged  in  the  Atlas  line 
thus  commenced,  and  for  a  year  or  twp  aflforded  no  pecuniary  encour- 
agement to  its  proprietors.  The  people  of  Jamaica  were  slow  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  were  so  careless  in  packing 
their  fruit  that  it  decayed  on  the  voyage.  The  company,  however,  per- 
severed, and  gradually  an  improvement  was  wrought  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  trade. 

The  Atlas  Company  have  kept  well  ahead  of  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness, increasing  the  number  of  its  vessels,  until  from  a  commencement 
by  a  monthly  boat,  they  send  from  !N"ew  York  a  vessel  every  fourteen 
days  to  Kingston  laden  with  American  provisions  and  manufactures, 
and  from  that  x>lace  they  have  a  fast  steamer  every  ten  days;  the  last 
known  arrival  in  New  York  having  on  board  8,000  barrels  of  oranges 
and  5,000  bunches  of  bananas,  besides  coffee  and  other  produce.  The 
company  whilst  thus  caring  for  its  Jamaica  trade  have  not  forgotten 
other  fields  that  afford  an  outlet  for  American  enterprise,  and  its  opera- 
tions at  the  present  moment  embrace  the  dispatch  of  a  steamer  to  Port- 
au-Prince  every  ten  days,  calling  at  most  of  the  outports  of  Hayti.  It 
also  has  a  line  to  Porto  Rico  and  Maracaibo,  and  a  fortnightly  service 
to  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  Colon.  In  addition  it  has  quite 
recently  inaugurated  a  coastwise  service  in  Jamaica  and  an  interinsular 
service  in  the  Bahamas.  Engaged  in  the  various  services  the  company 
has  fourteen  iron-built  steamers  of  various  sizes  according  to  the  char- 
a<5ter  of  the  trade,  of  19,500  tonnage,  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  vessels 
are  all  manned  in  New  York,  and  are  supplied  there  with  all  their  re- 
quirements. They  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  most  of  the  places  indi- 
cated, affording  the  only  means  of  postal  intercourse. 

The  bulk  of  the  coffee  crop  of  Hayti  is  sent  via  New  York  by  this 
line,  the  owners  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  selling  it  in  New  York 
or  ordering  it  to  be  sent  to  any  European  market  at  a  through  rate  of 
freight.  European  and  Canadian  goods  are  also  carried  at  through 
rates  via  New  York  by  ships  of  this  company,  thus  making  use  of  the 
great  natural  advantages  of  New  York  as  an  entrepdt  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  world.  All  these  advantages  have  been 
afforded  to  commerce  without  any  extra  cost  to  trade,  as  the  rates  of 
freight  are  the  same  as  charged  by  sailers.  The  line  is  not  without 
interest  to  those  unable  to  bear  tbe  rigors  of  a  Northern  winter;  many 
passengers  travel  by  its  vessels  to  these  interesting  tropical  regions. 

For  the  calendar  j-ear  1880,  the  service  performed  by  this  line,  ne- 
tween  New  York  and  Port-au-Prince,  as  regards  the  importation  of 
provisions  and  dry  goods  from  the  United  States,  not  to  mention  specie, 
is  represented  by  the  figures,  which  show  as  well  the  value  of  the  articles 
imported,  namely,  $849,487.10.  For  the  fiscal  year  1880-'81,  the  amount 
of  provisions  and  dry  goods  carried  by  the  ships  of  the  same  line  be- 
tween the  same  points  aggregate  in  value  $870,759.95.  As  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  line  for  the  year  1880-'81,  with  respect  to  the  exportation  of 
Haytian  products  from  Port-au-Prince  to  New  York,  not  to  mention 
other  things,  it  has  carried  quite  70,000  sacks  of  coffee,  and  has  carried 
regularly  monthly  or  semi-monthly  the  mails  between  the  Unit-ed  States, 
including  correspondence  for  Europe  via  New  York  and  Port-au-Prince. 
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PORT  CHARaES. 

With  respect  to  port  charges  of  every  sort,  reference  is  made  to  the 
appendix  of  this  report,  where  they  will  be  found  fully  detailed.  It  is 
not  pretended  by  any  one  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  onerous.  Even 
a  small  vessel,  not  exceeding  in  her  capacity  200  tons,  is  required  to 
pay  therefor  not  less  than  $400 ;  and  her  captain  would  feel  himself 
fortunate  were  his  ship  permitted  to  leave  promptly  upon  the  payment 
of  charges  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  this  sam. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Perhaps,  in  nothing  has  popular  confidence  shown  itself  in  larger 
measure  favorable  to  the  present  administration  of  the  government 
than  in  the  general  improvement  that  the  people  have  been  making 
upon  their  private  property  in  the  cities  and  the  country  during  the 
past  year.  Large  private  and  business  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
and  about  Port-au-Prince,  and  iu  every  direction  therefrom,  along  the 
plains  and  the  mountains,  the  evidences  of  improvement  in  buildings, 
fences,  and  premises  are  numerous  and  incontestable. 

While  such  improvement  of  private  property  is  apparent,  except  the 
erection  of  the  new  National  Palace  upon  the  site  of  the  old,  and  the 
exposition  building  already  mentioned,  there  have  been  no  public  im- 
provements worthy  of  note.  With  regard  to  the  palace  soon  to  be  so 
far  finished  as  to  be  occupied  by  the  presidential  household,  it  may  be 
said  truthfully  that  it  is  a  large,  well-constructed,  and  beautifully  loca- 
ted building,  from  the  upper  gallery  of  which  a  person  may  look  out 
upon  one  of  the  most  lovely  sea- views  of  the  world.  The  building,  com- 
posed of  wood,  brick,  and  iron,  covered  with  plates  of  zinc,  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  resist  any  shock  of  earthquake.  It  was  erected  for  tem- 
porary and  provisional  purposes ;  but  it  turns  out  to  be  so  well  planned 
and  built  that  all  concerned  are  pleased  to  accept  it  as  well  adapted  for 
general  and  permanent  use.  When  completed,  it  will  be  substantial, 
lasting,  and  convenient.    Its  cost  is  said  to  be,  so  far,  very  reasonable. 

THE  PORT-AU-PRINCE   RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  Port-au-Prince  Railroad  Company  is  purely  an  American  institu- 
tion, having  offices  at  New  York  and  at  Port-au-Prince.  The  president 
and  board  of  directors  reside  at  Kew  York,  and  a  resident  director  and 
superintendent  at  Port-au-Prince.  The  company  have  now  four  miles 
of  track  laid  within  the  city  limits.  It  has  also  ten  passenger  cars,  ten 
freight  cars,  and  seventy  horses.  It  is  also  doing  a  thriving  transfer 
business,  keeping  eleven  drays  constantly  employed  in  transferring 
freight  and  baggage.  Eighty- two  men  are  kept  constantly  at  work  by 
the  company.  All  forage  supplies  and  materials  used  in  operating  the 
road  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  there  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  this  market  a  fractional  part  of  the  amount  of  forage  required 
to  feed  its  horses.  It  is  reported  that  the  city  of  Port  au-Prince  has  a 
population  of  30,000  souls;  at  the  same  time  the  company  find  that  only 
six  passenger  cars  are  required  to  carry  the  trav^eling  public.  In  1881 
it  carried  about  400,000  passengers. 

The  company  have  extended  their  lines  in  the  past  year  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  the  new  Exposition  Building;  also 
from  the  "La  Plaoe"  junction  to  the  Northern  Portal,  thenc6  to  the  sea- 
side; and  it  anticipates  that  if  the  condition  of  the  country  will  warrant 
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it  in  doing  so,  to  extend  its  line  in  the  coming  year  to  Biroton,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1881,  a  conflagration  took 
phice,  which  destroyed  the  company's  offices,  store-house,  ware-rooms, 
car-shed,  and  stables;  but  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for  re- 
placing them  with  more  modern  and  convenient  buildings,  which  will  in 
fact  improve  in  very  considerable  manner  the  appearance  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  in  which  its  buildings  are  to  be  located,  and  enhance 
largely  the  value  of  adjoining  and  surrounding  property. 

The  affairs  of  this  company  are  at  present  managed  apparently  with 
wisdom  and  efficiency,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ultimately  this 
enterprise  will  prove  profitable  to  its  owners,  as  well  as  conducive  gen- 
erally to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Port- au  Prince. 

LATE  ACTS  OF  THE  CORPS  LEGISLATIF. 

The  subjects  upon  which  late  legislation  has  been  had  of  general 
interest  worthy  of  mention  here,  are,  first,  a  special  appropriation  of 
$101,310.78,  made  September  28,  1880,  to  be  expended,  by  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  state  of  war  and  marine,  for  certain  articles  named  in 
the  law,  as  follows : 

For  7,406  rifles J 145, 0r3  41 

For  2,400  quarter-kegs  of  powder 17, 035  28 

For  10  cases  of  Reiningtou  cartridges 202  09 

Fori  advice-boat  of  war 32,000  00 

For  canoes  aud  materials 10,000  00 

Total  as  stated 104,310  78 

Arrask  and  ammunition  used  by  the  Haytian  forces  come  mainly  from 
the  United  States;  aud  hitherto  the  vessels  which  composed  the  navy 
of  this  country  came  almost  entirely  from  the  same  quarter.  The  Senti- 
nelle,  the  advice-boat,  provided  for  in  the  above  legislation  was  built  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  constitutes  at  present  the  only  war  vessel.of  serv- 
ice ill  the  navy  of  Hayti. 

Second.  On  the  29th  September  last  a  law  providing  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Haytian  land  and  naval  forces,  fixing  the  contingent  of 
men  to  be  recruited  for  the  year  1881,  and  establishing  the  personnel  of 
the  arsenals,  the  corps  of  engineers,  the  hospitals,  and  the  bureaus  of 
the  various  ports,  was  enacted.  According  to  this  law  the  land  force  is 
to  consist  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  the  half  of  each  regiment,  battalion^ 
and  the  staff  serving  by  turns,  change  thereof  being  made  every  month. 
The  naval  force  only  is  not  subject  to  such  change,  but  constitutes  a  per- 
manent service. 

The  general  staff  is  composed  of  thirty  officers,  from  the  grade  of  adju- 
tant-general to  that  of  general  of  division,  who  receive  the  salaries  due 
to  their  respective  grades.  The  staff:  of  the  President  is  composed  of 
toirty  officers  of  all  grades,  whose  salaries  are  fixed  by  special  law. 

Thirty-four  regiments  of  infantry  of  250  men  each  constitute  this 
branch  of  the  army,  making  8,500  men ;  but  500  of  these  soldiers,  com- 
posing the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  regiments,  are  reserved  for 
special  service. 

The  artillery  consists  of  four  regiments,  the  first  regiment  of  which  is 
composed  of  three  battalions,  and  the  other  three  each  of  two  battalions^ 
presenting  together  a  force  of  2,177  men. 

The  gendarmery  is  composed  of  forty-three  companies  of  43  men  each, 
making  1,849  men.  And  the  guard  of  the  Presidcqt,  grena  liers,  and 
chasseurs  afoot,  sharpshooters,  artillerymen,  grenadiers,  and  chasseurs 
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mounted,  constituting  six  corps,  each  consists  of  300  men,  making  an 
effective  force  of  1,800. 

The  personnel  of  the  arsenals  located  at  Port-au-Prince,  Cape  Haytien, 
Aux  Cayes,  Jeremie,  Gonaives,  St.  Marc,  Jacmel,  and  of  the  artillery 
magazines  of  the  chief  places  of  other  arrondissements,  consist  of  476 
men,  and  that  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  open  ports,  altogether,  consist  of  1,518  men. 

The  navy  is  composed  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, whose  crews  are  distributed  as  the  importance  of  the  service  re- 
quires. 

The  law  authorizes  the  secretary  of  state  of  war  to  recniit,  for  the 
year  1881,  trom  the  different  communes,  men  enough  to  fill  all  vacancies 
existing  in  the  army,  observing,  in  providing  this  contingent,  the  mode 
of  drawing  by  lot  establislied  by  the  act  of  the  28th  of  November,  1846. 

The  clothing  and  armiug  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  are  to  be  regu- 
lated by  order  of  the  President  of  the  republic. 

This  act  repeals  all  laws  and  provisions  inconsistent  with  it,  and  pro- 
vides for  its  execution  by  the  secrettiries  of  state  of  war  and  marine,  and 
of  the  interior,  and  of  agriculture. 

With  regard  to  the  army  it  is  proper  to  state  that  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  lately  to  the  improved  organization,  clothing,  arm- 
ing, and  discipline  of  all  branches  of  the  national  troops,  and  their 
appearance  and  behavior  on  parade  or  elsewhere  demonstrate  the  de- 
sirable effects  of  such  action. 

Of  course,  one  must  never  fail  to  comprehend  in  his  estimate,  would 
he  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  Hay tian  forces,  the  national  guard ;  n  fact 
the  national  militia,  of  large  numbers,  well  uniformed  and  drilled,  hold- 
ing itself  ready  to  move  at  once,  as  the  public  necessity  may  require. 
Composed  largely  of  the  employes  of  the  government,  this  organization 
is  presumed  to  be  specially  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  existing  adminis- 
tration. 

Third.  On  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  as  proposed  by  the  President, 
a  law  was  passed  by  the  Corps  Legislatif,  increasing  and  fixing,  from  the 
loth  of  December  following,  the  export  duty  upon  logwood,  to  $1.50  per 
one  thousand  pounds  without  prejudice  of  the  surtax.  The  reason  given 
in  the  preamble  of  the  law  for  augmenting  this  duty  by  50  cents,  is  the 
importance  of  increasing  in  the  interest  of  the  country  the  public  reve- 
nues. 

Fourth.  On  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  act,  also  ])roposed  by 
the  government,  was  passed  repealing  the  law  of  the  10th  of  August, 
1843,  with  regard  to  the  naturalization  and  navigation  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  Haytian  commerce,  and  providing  that  from  the  publication 
thereof  Hay  tian  vessels  built  outside  of  the  country  and  saiUng  abroad 
should  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  tonnage  dues.  Henceforth  for- 
eign-built vessels,  other  than  those  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  al- 
though they  have  been  duly  naturalized  and  paid  therefor  the  amount 
demanded  by  the  government,  are  required  to  pay  the  usual  port-charges, 
except  those  of  fountains,  lights,  and  change  of  port.  The  reason  given 
for  the  change  indicated  in  this  legislation  is  that  such  practice  tended 
to  create  and  foster  smuggling. 

Fifth.  In  instituting  its  new  postal  service,  it  was  necessary  for  Hayti 
to  provide  stamps  suited  thereto.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1880,  a  law  was  passed  enacting  that,  from  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1881,  there  should  be  provided  and  put  in  circulation  postal  stamps  of 
thirteen  different  values,  namely,  1  gourde,  20,  15,  8, 7,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1  •en- 
times,  and  8,  4,  2  millimes. 
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8ach  stamps  bear  a  viguette  representiag  the  arms  of  the  repablic; 
are  distinguished  by  their  several  colors,  and  each  indicates  its  value. 
They  are  made  abroad,  and  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the 
same  regulations  as  similar  stamps  are  made  in  countries  where  they 
have  been  adopted.  Their  sale  is  regulated  by  direction  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  finances,  and  special  penalties  are  provided  against 
counterfeiting  and  using  them  a  second  time. 

Sixth.  By  a  law  passed  October  7, 1880,  provision  is  made  that  after 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1881,  there  shall  be  used  upon  commercial  and 
other  business  pai>ers,  according  to  the  amount  represented  in  each, 
fifteen  different  kinds  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

Cent0. 

Blue  staiup  fur  r**ceiptH,  one  gourde (hi 

Kose  stamp  for  bill  of  ladiug,  for  tlie  interior 20 

Yellow  btainn  for  bill  of  lading,  for  exportation 70 

0 

(Mear  gra}^,  blue-tinted  stam[>  for  commercial  papers,  of  10,  20,  35, 
r>t),  70  centimes;  1,  1.35,  1.50,  2,  3,  5,  and  10  gourdes. 

These  stamps  bear  the  arms  of  the  republic,  with  their  value  and 
their  service;  the  first  three  sorts  are  square,  and  the  others  oblong,  in 
form.     Upon  bill  of  exchange  stamps  are  rated  as  follows: 

Cents. 

For  200  gourdes 0.20 

For  200  io500  gourdes 0.50 

For  500  to  1,000  gourdes -t 1.00 

For  1,000  to  2,000  gourdes 1.50 

For  2,000  to  3,000  gourdes 2.00 

For  ;i,000  to  5,000  gourdes r^.OO 

For  5,000  to  10,000  gourdes 5.00 

For  10,000  to  20,000  gourdes 10.00 

This  law,  not  yet  fully  operative  in  the  republic,  it  is  hoped  will,  when 
duly  enfoi-eed,  yield  a  revenue  to  the  public  treasury,  justifying  its  en- 
actment. 

Seventh.  With  regard  to  the  submarine  telegraphic  cable:  onthelst 
day  of  October,  1880,  the  Corps  Legislatif  approved  and  sanctioned  the 
contract  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Villevaleix,  charg^  d'affaires  of  Hayti 
in  England,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1879,  with  Mr.  John  Pitman 
Hooper,  the  latter  representing  the  Hooper's  telegraph  works,  for  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  such  enterprise.  The  cable  is  to  be  laid 
from  Port-au  Prince  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  to  be  established  at  the 
expense  of  the  company  named. 

Such  enterprise  established  and  well  managed,  while  it  might  yield 
reasonable  profits  to  its  owners,  would  be  of  large  advantage  and  con- 
venience to  the  country.     When  the  cable  will  be  laid  is  not  known. 

Eighth.  By  act  of  the  10th  day  of  October,  1880,  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  for  the  year  is  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  revenues  will  amount  for  the 
year  1880-'81  to  $5,303,600.  Accordingly,  by  an  act  of  the  same  day, 
the  appropriations,  ba^^d  upon  such  estimate,  are  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1880-'81  in  the  sum  of  $4,053,967.04,  apportioned  as  follows: 

For  the  departioeut  of  state  of  finances  and  of  commerce $338, 051  00 

Department  of  foreign  relations 214,773  IS 

Department  of  war  and  marine 1,059,185  32 

Department  of  interior 1,194,567  72 

Department  of  Juntice i. 272,826  50 

Department  of  public  instruction 575,187  88 

Department  of  worship 69, 375  50 

Total 4,053,967  04 

4277 3i5 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

Ill  his  late  message  the  President  of  the  republic,  in  dwelling  upon 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  for  the  year  1880-'81,  states  that — 

The  general  receipts  have  amoanted  to. $4, .505, 660  ti.'* 

From  which  there  have  been  deducted  the  50  per  cent,  and  20  \yeT  cent, 
of  the  caisse  d'amortiosement 1|114, 134  U'J 

*Cai86e  of  the  current  service 3,391,525  26 

The  expense  of  twelve  financial  arrondissemeuts,  Port  de  Paix  not  in- 
cluded, have  amounted  to 3,713,002  14 

These  have  been  distributed  to  the  charge  of  the  different  ministerial 
•departments  as  foUows: 

Finances  and  commerce $457, 934  27 

Foreign  relations 160, 145  17 

"War  and  marine 1,257,047  .'i6 

Interior  and  agriculture „ 1,032,684  65 

^Justice,  public  instruction,  and  worship 805, 190  49 

.3,713,002  14 

There  is  an  excess  of  expenses  of 321,476  f*S 

These  figures  [He  continues],  compared  with  the  budgetary  allowances,  give  an 
excess  of  expenses  by  the  various  ministerial  departments,  except  that  of  justice,  of 
$893,511.85.  This  difference  will  appear  to  you  natural,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  call  to 
mind  that  the  service  of  1879-1880  had  charged  to  it,  besides  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  preceding  government,  those  of  the  revolution  which,  beginning  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  extended  itself  into  the  departments  of  the  Artibonite  and  the  North,  and, 
juore  still,  the  well-known  expenses  of  the  provisional  government. 

Already,  by  a  law  of  the  17th  of  September,  1880,  you  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
••department  of  war  and  marine  an  extraordinary  credit  of  $104,310.78,  for  the  payment 
•K>f  a  part  of  the  various  expenses  made  at  that  time. 

The  service  of  the  amortissement,  from  the  26th  of  May,  1880,  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1881,  gives  the  following  results : 

Received  by  the  treasurer-general — 

Ofthe  treasurer  of  Port-au-Prince $358,330  24 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Cape  Haytien 167,038  26 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Aux  Cayes 115,978  93 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Jacmel 72,134  01 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Gonaives....: t 33,678  68 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Miragoftne 27,863  hi 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Petit  Goave 27,819  60 

Of  the  treasurer  of  J^r^mie 20,166  39 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Port  de  Paix 12,761  19 

Ofthe  treasurer  of  Aquin 4,718  98 

Ofthe  treasurer  of  Anse  d'Hainault 888  45 

Total 841,378  54 

To  this  amount,  if  there  be  added  the  sum  on  deposit  with  Mr.  Ch.  Noel, 

formerly  consul-general  of  Havti,  that  is 420,517  34 

And  the  premium  on  drafts  sold  in  favor  of  the  oaisse  d'amortissement, 

that  is 1,007  ^ 

There  will  be  the  sum  of •. 1,262,^03  74 

Which  has  served  for  the  payment,  the  statement  whereof  follows: 

Upon  the  Domingue  loan  payments  due  coupons  and  bons  de  coupons,  from  the  Int 
of  January  and  from  the  1st  of  July,  1881. 

Francs. 

First  coupon  bonds 904,4l2.r.O 

Bons  de  coupons 180,882.r>8 

Amortissement 72,354.00 

Commission 5,788.95 

Second  coupon  bonds 904,412.  nO 

Bons  de  coupons 180,882.£i0 
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Making  enaemble  a  total  payment  to  the  Credit  Industriel  et  Commer- 
cial of $862,261  48 

Commission,  exchanppe  upon  amounts  sent > 5,973  17 

Payment  to  the  special  bureau  of  the  service  of  amortissement  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  coupons  of  difference 256, 668  65 

Premiums  paid  for  drafts  bought 544  16 

1,125,447  46 

There  has  been  subscribed  by  the  chief  of  the  service  of  the  caisse 
d'amortissement  up  to  the  12th  July,  1881,  bons  of  interest  for  the 
sum  of 1211,212  57 

Up  to  15th  July  of  this  year  the  public  treasurer  has  paid  upon  these 
bons  the  sum  of...l 102,977  43 

Leaving  a  balance  due  of 108,235  14 

In  coupons  of  difference  there  is  in  circulation — 

Article  6 * 48,870  79 

Article? 9,786  82 

Article  9 28,619  37 

87. 276  98 
Up  to  the  26tb  of  May  of  last  year  the  bonds  emitted  upon  the  caisse 

d'amortissement  amounted  to ^...  4,456,310  63 

There  has  been  emitted  since  the  sum  of 872,341  44 

Ensemble 5,328,612  07 

Classed  as  follows : 

Article  5 $425,592  78 

Article  6 2,354,906  42 

Article  7 " 1,150,277  71 

Article  9 1,397,835  16 

5, 328  612  07 

At  the  same  date  last  year  there  had  been  retired  from  cir- 
culation bonds  to  the  amount 254, 196  88 

From  that  time  to  the  30th  of  June  of  this  year  there  has 

been  a  new  withdrawal  of 207,511  10 

461,707  98 

There  remains,  then,  in  circulation 4,866,904  09 

The  withdrawal  was  had  as  follows  by  the  different  public  treasuries: 

Caisse  d'amortissement 157,082  64 

Treasurer-general - ? 104,918  00 

Treasurer  of  Jacmel 9,605  00 

Treasurer  of  Port-au-Prince , 188,602  00 

Treasurer  of  Aux  Cayes .' 1,500  00 

This  withdrawal  has  been  accomplished  accordiDg  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  March,  1880,  which  allowH  old  duties  of  the  customs  due 
under  former  governments  to  be  paid  in  bonds  of  the  caisse  d'ampr- 
tissement,  and,  moreover,  by  (consequence  thereof,  of  transactions  had 
by  the  department  of  finances  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  sum  of  the 
bonds  in  circulation. 

This  statement  needs  no  comment.    It  is  clear. 

TOURS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Within  the  period  covered  by  this  report  President  Salomon  has  made 
extended  tours  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  country.  In  November, 
1880,  leaving  the  capital,  he  went  southward  as  far  as  Aux  Caj^es,  and 
in  that  city,  as  ih  all  that  section  of  the  country,  his  reception  was  cor- 
dial and  enthusiastic.  Aux  Cayes  is  his  native  city,  his  relatives  and 
more  intimate  friends  reside  there,  and  it  was  supposed  that  there  he 
wou^l  be  received  with  special  eclat.     In  April  last  he  went  northward 
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as  far  as  Gape  Hajlien,  where  the  popular  demonstration  in  his  honor 
in  the  city  aud  throughout  the  region  of  the  north  was  signally  imposing, 
reflecting  the  deep  feeling  of  respect  and  loyalty  entertained  apparently 
toward  him  by  all  classes  of  tlie  people.  E verj  where  he  wa«  hailed  with 
seeming  earnestness  as  the  regenerator,  the  savior,  the  father  of  his 
country.  If  such  feeling  represents  really  the  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  national  executive,  leading  the  people  to  sustaining  him  in  any 
laudable  efforts  whi<;h  he  may  make  to  conserve  the  general  good  of  the 
country,  the  hope  of  the  most  sanguine,  as  regards  the  advancement 
and  redemption  of  this  republic,  mav  yet  be  realized. 

JOHN  MERCER  LANGSTON, 

Consul  General. 


APPENDIX  TO  liKPORT  OF  1880-'8l. 

SHOWING   DUTIES   LEVIKD  AND  COLLECTED  I'PON  AMERICAN  COTTON  GOODS  lMPOUTKI> 
•  INTO   HAYTI,    AND  CERTAIN  PORT  CIIARiJES   ESTAIiLISHED   BY   LAWs 

Duties  on  cotton  goods  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Denims: 

Of  blue  cottou,  called  denims,  of  22  inches  and  ander,  per  ell $0  02 

Of  blue  cotton,  called  denims,  of  22  to  30  inclicH,  per  ell 02^ 

Of  blue  cotton,  called  denims,  over  30  to  36  inches,  per  ell 03 

Calicoes: 

Under  24  inches,  per  ell 01 

Of  24  to  30  iiiche«,  per  ell 01^ 

Over  30  to  36  inches,  per  ell 02 

Over  36  to  42  inches,  per  ell 02^ 

Of  42  to  50  inches,  per  ell 03 

Of  50  to  60  inches,  per  eU U3^ 

Of  tine  cotton  of  30  inches  and  under,  per  ell 04 

Of  common  cotton  of  30  i nches  and  under,  per  ell 03 

Prints : 

Printed  calicoes  (chintz),  red,  bine,  and  others,  from  26  to  30  inches  in 

width,  per  ell 04 

Printed  calicoes  (chintz),  narrow,  of  26  inches  and  under,  per  ell (Kl 

Printed  cords  paj  same  duty  as  piints. 

Drills  (printed),  of  IM)  inches  and  under,  per  ell 0:i 

Port  chatties. 

Law  of  June  16,  1871,  modifying  articles  19,  21,  110,  111  of  the  law  of  July  13, 1858, 
and  establishing  duties  for  changing  of  ports,  fountain,  pilotage,  and  signaling. 

■ 

Article  1.  Every  vessel  sailing  from  one  port  to  another  shall  pay  the  following 
duty  for  changing  port. 

Dues  for  changing  of  port : 

1st.  For  vessels  of  100  tons  and  under 1*^5  00 

2d.  For  vess^els  of  100  tons  to  200  tons .30  00 

:kl.  For  vessels  of  200  tons  to  300  tons :i5  oo 

4th.  For  vessels  of  300  tons  to  400  tons 40  00 

5th.  For  vessels  over  400  touH 50  0() 

Art.  2.  \Vhei*e  marine  fountains  are  found,  for  the  n»e  of  vessels  engaged  in  fon*igii 
commerce,  each  of  such  vessels  shall  pay  in  cash: 

Fountain  dues  for  eacli  vessel : 

From    15  to    50  tons    ^00 

From    51  to  100  tons 3  00 

From  101  to  150  tons ^ 4  50 

Fr<»m  151  to  250  tons (i  00 

Fn»m251  t<»  300  tons 7  50 

Over  300  tons 10  IKl 

Art.  3.  Besides  the  pilotage  which  shall  l>e  paid  direct  to  the  pilot,  the  commaiidtr 
of  the  port  shall  collect  of  each  vessel,  whatsoever  its  tonnage,  at  the  time  of  grant- 
ing to  it  its  clenranne,  f2. 
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PILOTAGE  DUES. 

Akt.  4.  A  duty  of  pilotag^,  the  half  of  which  shall  go  to  the  public  treasury  and  the 
other  half  to  be  paid  direct  to  the  pilot  by  vessels,  under  the  reftpoDaibility  of  their 
cousiguee,  is  established  as  follows : 

Far  Part-au- Prince, 

Wheu  the  pilot  shall  board  vessels  outside  and  broad  of  the  great  reefs,  the  vessel 
shall  pay : 

For  vessels — 

Of    50  to  100  tons $4  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 8  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 10  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 12  00 

Above  400  tons 16  00 

And  when  he  shall  have  boarded  them  only  within  the  great  reefs,  abreast  of  the 
three  isles,  the  vessel  shall  pay : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons 10  00 

For  Cape  Haytien. 

The  vessels  boarded  by  the  pilot  at  one  league  broad  of  the  Picolot  shall  pay : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |4  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 8  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 10  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons -" 12  00 

Above  400  tons 16  00 

When  pilots  shall  not  reach  the  vessels  within  one  league  of  the  Picolet,  this  duty 
shall  be: 

For  vcflseli^^ 

Of  50  to  100  tons 1 |2  00 

Of  101  to200ton8 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 5  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 6  00 

Above  400  tons 8  00 

Upon  loaving,  the  vessel  shall  pay : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons f?  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  CO 

Above  400  tons 10  00 

Port  of  4w«  Cayes. 

,  Vessels  boarded  by  the  pilot  outside  and  to  windward  of  La  Folle,  shall  pay : 

For  such — 

Of  50  to  100  tons ' $5  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 10  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 12  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 16  uO 

Above  400  tons 20  00 

When  they  shall  be  boarded  at  the  Bay  of  Orange  to  westward  of  the  Isle  4  Vaches, 
they  shall  pay : 

For  those — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |3  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 5  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons #. 10  00 
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Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay  : 

For  vessels— 

Of  50  to  100  tons |2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons fi  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons • 10  00 

Fort  of  Gonaives, 

Vessels  boarded  outside  of  Point  Lapierre  shall  pay  : 

For  those — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $2  00 

•  Of  101  to  200  tons 3  OO 

Of  201  to  300  tons 4  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 5  00 

Above  400  tons 6  00 

Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  OO 

Of  301  to  4d0  tons *. 8  OO 

Above  400  tons 10  00 

Port  of  JaomeL 

Vessels  boarded  at  the  height  of  the  Bay  Baguette  shall  pay : 

Those— 

Of  50  to  100  tons ^  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 8-00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 10  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 12  00 

Above  400  tons 16  00 

Within  the  said  point : 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons ^  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 1 5  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 6  00 

Above  400  tons 8  00 

Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay : 

For  those — 

Of  50  to  100  tons ^  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons..., 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons • 6  0(1 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons : 10  00 

Ports  of  JeremiefSt,  Marc,  Jquin,  Miragodne,  and  Port  de  Paix, 

Vessels  boarded  by  the  pilot  at  one  league  outside  shall  pay : 

.  For  those — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $1  50 

Of  101  to  200  tons 2  50 

Of  201  to  300  tons 3  50 

Of  301  to  400  tons 4  00 

Above  400  tons 5  00 
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Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay  :  •  , 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |2  ©(► 

or  101  toaOO  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00- 

Above  400  tons 10  00- 

Official  reports  ninst  be  drawn  up  in  order  to  establish  the  place  where  the  pilot 
sliiiU  have  reached  and  boarded  the  vessel. 

SIGNALUNG  DUK8. 

Akt.  5.  Where  there  shall  be  lookouts,  every  vessel  shall  pay  !^2  through  the  nie> 
diuni  of  it-s  consignee.  This  duty  can  only  be  exacted  when  the  vessel  shall  have 
been  signaled  in  time  for  the  pilot  to  board  it  at  the  farthest  distance  prescribed  by 
thn  tariff's  hereabove  mentioned. 

Half  of  this  duty  shall  belong  to  the  lookout;  the  other  half  shall  be  iiaid  to  the- 
piiblic  treasury. 

The  present  law  abrogates,  &c. 

Dl.'ES   OF   INHPKCTIOX   GRANTED  TO  THK    DOCTOR   WHO  ASCERTAINS  SANITARY  CONDI- 
TION. 

For  vessels  of  100  tons |8  00 

For  vessels  of  101  to  200  tons 12  00 

For  vessels  of  201  to  400  tons 16  00 

LIGHT- HOUSE  DUES. 

According  to  law  April  17,  18H0,  Haytiau  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  shall 
pay,  00  entering  or  leaving  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince,  as  light-house  dues,  3  cents 
p<  r  ton.     Foreign  vessels  shall  pay  6  cents  per  ton. 

Trade  of  Hayti  by  Ports. 

port-au-prince. 

Statement  Hhoirin^i  the  imports  at  Port-ati-Prince,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Article..  ,     J^^         ■''3»l|gi  of    Countrie,  whence  iBPorfd. 

Provisions,  grcK-.eries,  dry  goodR,  dniiss  anil  $1, 767, 904  77      $439, 063  35     United  States  of  America. 

medicines,  furniture,  lumber  and  build-  '  ^ 

iiig  materials,  shoes,  hats,  oils,  soaps.  Sec.    I 
Dry  gooda,  hardware,  saddlery,  coals,  salt,  ,      758, 301  82  '      310, 360  84     Enghmd  and  her  West  Indi* 

^c.  "  an  colonies. 

Drv  goods,  ^^roceries,  wines,  liquors,  drugs,         375,737  77  ,      129,951  28     France. 

p  ;rfnmeries,  ready-made  clothing,  wear- 

uig  apparel,  shoes,  &.c.  '  ,  , 

Drv  goods  and  groceries 462, 151  50  {      198,22161     Germany. 

Ci  i-dceries,  cigars,  and  sundries |       15, 566  00  4, 367  74     Island  of  St.  Thomas. 

Total !  3,379,664  86  I  1,077,870  82 
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Statement  ehemng  the  exporiefrim  Port-au-Prince,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 18^1. 


ArtioleA. 


Coffee pounds . . 

Logwood  do 

Coooa do  ... 

Cotton do 

Hides do 

Fustic do 

Wax do 

gld  copper do 
nni  galac do 

Mahogany feet  . 

Honey gallons.. 

Ap^encan  silver 

Coffee pounds.. 

Logwood do.  - . . 

Cocoa do 

Cotton do 

Hides do  . . . 

Wax do.... 

Fustic do 

Old  copper do 

Tortoise  shell do 

Mahogany feet.. 

Honey .gallons 

Coffee pounds . . 

Logwood do 

Cocoa  do 

Cotton do. . . . 

Hides do 

Wax do 

Fustic do  ... 

Mahogany  feet. 

Coffee pounds.. 

Logwood do 

Coooa do 

Cotton do 

Wax     do 

Mahogany feet.. 

Tortoise  shell pounds.. 


Quantity. 


Value, 
including 
costs  and 
charges. 


10.415,957 

4,850,000 

188.991 

73.820 

59,000 

60,000 

620 

221 

4,725 

27,702 

15,060 


fl.  249. 

88, 

'        12, 

I         7, 
I         4, 


Total  Value  of  exports. 
Amount  of  duties 


9. 534. 129 

3, 605, 000 

167,088 

33,110 

800 

12,427 

7,000 

570 

197 

18,646 

1.500 

5, 177, 506 

8, 626, 000 

28,083 

37,700 

8.108 

1,543 

48.0U0 

11,250 

1, 423, 007 

1,240,000 

39, 078 

3,180 

483 

3,545 

112 


6, 

4. 

•      253, 

'  1. 144, 

28, 

10. 

i  3, 


3. 

621, 

69, 

2, 

3, 


2, 

170, 

9. 

2, 


28 
00 


914  84 
800  00 
090  46 
882  00 
130  00 
480  00 
117  80 

20  68 
945  00 
202  44 
819  20 
263  OU 
095  48 
840  00 
697 
311 

56  00 
361  13 

56  00 

60  63 
548  50 
074 
480 
311  52 
008  00 
197  98 
770  00 
217  56 
302  17 
384  00 
519  00 
760  84 
920  00 
504  88 
318  00 

91  77 
791  90 
295  25 


Countries  whither  exported. 


(Mainly  -  for  transshipment . ) 


Uuited  States  of  America. 
Value  of  exports, 
$1,578,174.42. 


France.  Value  of  exports. 
$1,103,580.14. 


12 
00 


\ 


Great  Britain.     Value  of 
exports.  $899,710.23. 


^  (rcnnany.     Value  of  ex- 
,         ports,  $184,682.64. 


3. 656, 147  43  ' 
838, 105  57 


The  price  of  coffee  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  was  from  $10  to  $7.25  per  hundred  pounfls* 
veraged  in  this  report  at  $8.25. 


SiQtement  ekowing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Port-au  Prince,  and  the  United  Stateg 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  ISSl . 


Articles. 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


Exports. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Provisions,  groceries,  dry  ffoods,  drugs  and  medicines,  i 

furniture,  lumber  and  bufiding  materials,  shoes,  hats, 
oils,  soaps,  &c $1,767,904  77 

Coffee pounds $10,415,957 


Logwood do 

Coooa do.. 

Cotton do  . 

Hides do.. 

Fustic do.. 

Wax ...do.. 

Old  copper do  . 

Oumgaiac do  . 

Mahogany feet 

Honey gallons 

American  silver 


4,850,000 

188,991 

73,820 

59.000 

60,000 

620 

221 

4,725 

27,702 

15,060 


1, 767, 904  77 


$1,249,914  84 

38,800  00 

12,090  46 

7,382  00 

4,130  00 

480  00 

117  80 

20  68 

945  00 

6,202  44 

4,819  20 

258,263  00 

1,  578, 174  42 


Coflee  mainly  for  transshipment. 
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StaiemeHt  shawifig  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Poit^au-Prinoe^  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1881. 


RMTKBKD. 


Flag. 


Prom  or  to— 


Steamers. 


Sailing  ressels. 


Total. 


No. 


Totals 


Tons. 


Xo. 


British <  United  States   and  i       118      160,400 

,      Europo.  I 

German 'Europe 36        42,519 

French do ..  38        85,497 

Spanish |  Cuba  and  Euroi>e  .. .  24        10,454, 

American Unitt'd  States 

Haytian i do ,  1  350 

Swedish  and  Norwegian.'  Europe I ' 

Austrian ' do 

Portuguese ,  United  States i 

Belgian Europe 

Dutch Gura^oa 


217       240, 220 


27 

1 

7 

2 

33 

30 

10 

8 

1 

I 

2 


Tons. 


3,700 

164 

2,707 

572 

7,445 

6,843 

3,432 

712 

268 

224 

130 


No. 


145 

37 
45 
26 
33 
31 
10 
8 

J 
1 

2 


Tons. 


164,100 

42,683 

38,204 

11.026 

7,445 

7,198 

3,432 

712 

268 

S24 

180 


117        26,107  334         276,417 


Flag. 


From  or  to- 


British I  United   States  and 

I      Europe. 

German I  Europe 

Fi*ench I do 

Spanish ;  Cuba  and  Europe... 

American '  United  States 

Haytian i do 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  i  Europe 

Austrian ; do 

Portuguese '  United  States 

Belgian I  Europe 

Dutch I  Cura^oa 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


Totals. 


I 


118       160,400 


36 
38 
24 


42,519 
35,497 
10^454 


350 


217  I    249,220 


CLBAUKD. 


Sailing  vessels. 


ToUL 


No. 


1 

7 

2 
33  I 
30 
10  I 

3 

1 

1 

2  I 


Tons. 


27  '        3,700 


164 
2,707 

572  ' 

7,445  < 

6,848  , 

3,482 

712 

268 

224 

180 


No. 


Tons. 


145  1      164,100 


87 

45 

26 

83 

81 

10 

3 

1 

1 

2 


42,683 

38,204 

11,026 

7.445 

7,193 

3,432 

712 

268 

224 

130 


117  1      26. 197  884  I      275, 417 


Eight  regular  lines  of  steamers  have  performed  monthly  and  semi-monthly  service  to  this  port. 


CAPK  HAYTIKN. 


Statnnent  showing  the  imports  at  Cape  Haytienfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Salt $860  00  I  Turk's  Islands  and  Inagua. 

Dry  goods  and  liquors 81,829  23  i  France. 

Do 4,890  00     Germany. 

Do 4, 449  00  I  England. 

Do 626,492  06     France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Provisions,  lumber,  and  manufactun&d  articles 910,231  19  '  United  States. 


Total 1,628,751  48 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Cape  Haytienfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


■? 


Qaantlty. 


Hi 


0 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Cocoa : 

Bags  ... 
Pounds. 


Ctiffee : 

Bags 

Pounds 

H  Ules pounds . 

U  on  ey gallons . 

OUl  metal pounds. 

Mahogany  crotchets 

Tortoise  shell .' pounds . 

L«  >gwood do... 

S<ile  leather do... 

Boms  and  dried  bones do... 

Pf  ppers} barrels . 

CiiHtor-oil  seeds pounds. 


3,926^ 
439,  770  5 


78, 063  ? 
10,  271, 660  5 
63,873 
17, 311 
6,068 
3,132 
93| 
143, 020, 590 
650 
1,480 
451 
255 


$35, 181  60  Great  Biitain,  France,  Ger- 
many, ?almouth  for  orders, 
and  the  Unit«d  Srates. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
United  States. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Totals. 


1, 072, 614  49 

1          6, 729  84 

8,655  50 

516  12 

78  30 

306  74 

1, 304, 074  63 

104  55 

282  00 

2. 814  16 

23  55 

2, 439, 083  18 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Cape  Haytienfor  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 

1 

1 

From — 

1 
1 

S 
No. 

teamers. 
Tons. 

Sail 

No. 

2 
24 

ing  vessels. 
Tons. 

1 
No. 

roui. 

Tons. 

French 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

France  and  possessions 

i. ......... 

England,  Fnince  and  Germany. . . 

St.  Thomas 

'  Porto  Rico 

20 

74    

. 

10 

2 

14 

British 

Great  Britain  and  possessions. . . 
England,  France,  and  Germany.. 

St.  Thomas 

United  States 

11 
7 

"9 

51    

5 
3 
3 
2 

' 

(ierman 

Hamburg 

.-.-I. .--...-.. 

An  vers 

England,  France,  and  Germany  .. 

Martinique 

St.  Thomas 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

"'39' 

...... ...... 

1             

• 

50 



............ 

2 

10 

2 

9 

8 

3 

10 

12 

13 

1 

34 

2 

I 

1 
6 
4 

1 

1 

22 

8 

Norwegian  and 
.Swedish. 

1 

France  

Porto  Rico 

Guadeloupe 



39    

British  west  Indies 

St.  Thomas 

West  India  Islands 



riiited  States.. 

3,  439. 86 

673.13 

6, 761. 78 

Alicante 

United  States 

10 


16,742,16 
...... ...... 

58 

27. 618. 91 

Italian 

Cuba 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Marseilles 

Barcelona 



.•••a.  ...a.. 

6 

«  •  •  •  . 

Spanish 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 



6 

•••••••• 

I».inish 

St.  Thomas ' 

4 

Aastriah 

Martinioue. • 

St.  Thomas 

t 

2  ! 

Hiiytian 

United  States 

Inaima  and  Turk's  Islands 



..^..  .......... 

Port-au-Prince 

1 

Dominican 

MonteOhriste.* 

1 
1 
1 
2 

............| 

Turk's  Islands i 

0 

l^.itch 

Hamburg 



M  artin  iaue... 

3  I 

105 

332 

...... 

Total 

16.  742. 16 

227 

10,874.75 

27,616l91 
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CLEARED. 


Steamers.       :  Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


Flag. 


To- 


If  0. '      Tons. 


I 


French. 


I' 


British. 


G  erman. 


Havre 

Marseilles 

United  States '      1  ' 

Bnizlaud,  France,  and  Germany..!    27  i 

Nantes | | 

Falmouth,  for  orders , ; 

Havre , 

Turk's  Islands J ' 

England,  France,  and  Germany.. i    17  i 

Qonaives I      8  i 

UnitedStates 2 

Falmouth,  for  orders 

Antwerp 

Rotterdam 


No. 


39 
2 


1 
4 

3 
2 


Norwegian  and 
Swedish. 

UnitedStates.. 

Italian 

Spanish 

Danish 


Austrian. 
Haytian.. 


Dominican.... 
Dutch 


Total 


9  !    15,100.53 


6 

14 

2 

1 2 

England.  France,  and  Germany..     ^9  , 

Falmouth,  for  orders  * 10 

"  3 

6 
30 
1 
46 
8 
3 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
23 
4 
2 
1 
1 


Hamburg. 

•Havre 

Falmouth,  for  orders. 

Havre 

UnitedStates 

Havre 

Fidniouth,  for  orders. 

Barcelona 

Fidmouth,  for  orders. 

UnitedStates 

Falmouth,  for  orders. 

Marseilles 

Havre 

UnitedStates 

Turk's  Islands 

Monte  Christe 

Havre 

Falmouth,  for  orders. 


104 


Tons.        No. 


Tons. 


74 


52 


50 


39 


673. 13 
11, 650. 06 


56 
6 

"i 


27, 423. 72- 


4 
2 


29 

"i 


15, 100. 53 


221 


12, 323. 19  I  325 


27, 423. 72 
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Statement  ehowing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Cape  Haytien  and  the  Untied  States  for 

year  ending»June  30,  1881. 

IMPORTATIONS. 


Articles. 


AlewWds: 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

Axes dozen . 

Apples barrelM. 

Salt  beef: 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Quarter- barrels 

Biscuits  '. pounds . 

OIngor  beer,  in  balf-bottles  dozen . 

Boanls feet. 


Butter. pounds . 

Cheese pounds . 

Tallow  candles pounds . 

Cotton  goods yanls. 

(Jodflsb -. pounds . 


.poi 
ilf-d< 


Chairs half-dozen. 

Denims yards. 

Blue  drillings 3  anls . 

Duck,  


Flour  : 

Barrels 

Half-barrels  . . . . 

Quarter-barrels. 
Hams 


.yards. 


Smoked  herrings 

Hay 

Lard 


pounds. 
.  boxes. 
...bales, 
pounds. 


Mackerel : 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Quarter-barrels 

Matches gross. 

Nails kegs. 

Kerosene  oil gal  Ions . 

Pork: 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Quarter-barrels «. 

Rice  pounds..' 

Shoes dozen..' 

Soap    '. boxes..' 

Shingles 

White  sugar. pounds..! 

Scantlings ^ feet.. 

Tobacco I>oundH... 

Trunks nests.. 

Toniraes : 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Quarter-barrels..  J 


Quantity. 


1.655 
475 
1K8 
187 

27 
2.3 
22 

25,635 

3,060 

1,696,574 

86,820 

36,093 

14,liM 

268.410 

1, 068. 356 

303 

150,500 

136,030 

4,827 

28,430 

11,105 

8,571 

49,563 

16,595 

296 

184, 120 

2,002 

63U 

2 

4,618 

■587 

82,030 

11,160 

1,460 

5 

1, 065, 215 

410 

86,281 

1,221,250 

188,072 

427, 655 

20,199 

397 

66 
25 


Total 


EXPORTATIONS. 


Value. 


910,231  19 


910,231  19 


Articles. 


Quantity,  i     Value. 


Coffee: 

Bags 

Pounds 

Cocoa: 

Bags 

Pounds 

Hides pounds.. 

Honey gallons . . 

Horns  and  dried  bones pounds.. 

Sole  leather pounds.. 

Logwood pounds.. 

Old  metal pounds.. 

Mahogany  crotchets 

Peppers barrels.. 

Castor-oil  seeds pounds.. 

Tortoise  shell pounds.. 

ToUl 


1 

1 
15, 348 

$257,449  49 

2, 120, 010 

713 

6,427  00 

86,340  ' 

60,196 

6,408  00 

9,866 

4,276  35 

1,48U 

232  00 

650 

104  55 

40, 233;  410 

377,990  01 

6,228  , 

452  33 

12 

30  00 

451 

2,814  16 

255  1 

28  55 

73^ 

245  24 

656,452  66 
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Cotton  fabrica  imported  from  the  United  States  during  three  years  ending  June  30, 1861. 


A 


Years. 


Cotton 

gOO<l8. 


Blue  drill- 
in  g8  and 
deuima. 


Tarda. 

Ig79 29:i55» 

1880 562.545 

1881....: • 268,410 


Tardi. 
270, 660 
526,  H95 
205,  .WO 


1,124,514         ],  003,  085 


Logwood  exported  to  the  United  States  during  three  years  ending  June  30,  1881. 

Powhds^ 

1879 21,820,2.')6 

im) : 39,414,180 

1881 40,201,910 

101,436,:ri2 
SPF.CIE. 

Imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  year $67 j  860 

Exported  to  the  United  Btat-es  .during  the  year 35, 067 

Statement  of  soap  imported  from  tfie  United  States  to  Cape  Haytien  during  ten  years  ending 

June  30,  1881. 


September  80, 1871 . 
December  31, 1871. 

March  31. 1872 

June  30,1872 


September  30,  1872. 
December  31,  1872. 
March  31, 1873    .. 
Jane  30, 1873 


September  30,  1873. 
Deceml»«'r31.  Ib73. 

March  31.  1874 

JnneSO,  1874 


Septenib«>r  30,  1874 
December  31,  1874. 

MaichSl,  1875 

Jnne  30,  1875 


September  30,  1875. 
December  31,  1875  . 

March  31,  1876 

June  30,  1876 


September  30,  1876. 
DecfmberSl.  1876. 

Manh31,  1877 

June  30,  1877 


September  30,  1877. 
December  31.  1877. 

March  31.  1878 

Jnne  30,  1878 


Date. 


Quantity.        Total. 


8ept«mber30.  1878 ^. 

De<-erober31.  1878 ". 

ManrhSl.  1879 

June  30, 1879 


September  30.  1879. 
December  31,  1879  , 
March  31.  1880 
Jnne  3p.  1880 


Bi)X€9. 

3,000 
12, 750 
21,600 
10,084 

9,300 
14,450 

4,527 
17,320 


Boxet. 


12,900 
16,480 
21.100 
10.600  ' 


11.000 
23,800 
16,000 
12,900 


11,  308 
23.250 
16, 100 
11,200 


15,  700 
28, 100 
13, 150 
11,660 


20.370 

32,200 

10.300 

8.275 


10,150  1 
32,630  I 
15, 176 
10,100 


14,950 
25, 670 
20,205 
20,700 


47,434 


46,597 


61,080 


63,700 


61,948 


63, 610 


71. 145 


68.056 


81,6:5' 
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StaUment  of  soap  imported  from  ike  United  Stales  to  Cape  Haytieny  <^.^]lontinued. 


Dftte. 


September  30,  1880 
December  31, 1880. 
March  31,  1881.... 
June  30, 1881 


Qaantity. 


15,001 
ao,550 
80,880 
18,900 


Total 


Total 


88.2^1 


650, 3.;5 


Caps  Hattibic,  June  30. 1881. 


STANISLAS  GOUTIBR,  OofuuL 


AUX  CAYR8. 


Statement  shotoing  the  imparts  at  Aux  Cayesfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Value    I 
entered. 


Dry  ffoods. 
PrbvuiioDs 
Saadries  .. 
Dry  ffoods. 
ProvisioDS 
Sundries  . . 
Dry  ffoods. 
Provbions 
Sundries    . 
Dry  ^oods. 
ProTisioDs 
Sundries  .. 
Dry  ^oods 
Provisions 
Sundries  .. 


$50. 

420, 
35, 

158, 
17, 
19. 
43, 
39, 
24. 

38, 
«, 
«. 
2, 
4, 


073 

635 

196  . 

500 

136 

150 

982 

076 

657 

580 

460 

790 

394 

882 

520 


ToUl I    947,734 


Amount  of 
duties.. 


Countries  whence 
imported. 


United  S  totes. 

Do. 

Do. 
Great  Britoin. 

Do. 

Do. 
France. 

Do. 

Do. 
Germany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kinffston,    Cnra^ao, 
St  Thomas.,  &c.,  d:c. 


Statement  skomng  the  exports  from  Aux  Cayesfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Coffee pounds..' 

Do  do 

Logwood tons.. 

Do do 

Specie,  American  silver 

Honey , gallons.. 

Ek) do 

Cocoa pounds . . 

Do do — 

Salt tons . . 


6.726,292 

2, 129, 340 

4,326 

15,840 


Value,  includ- 
ing coats  and 
charges. 


96 

165 

66,233 

61,510 

160 


1649. 673 

288,687 

73,006 

245.297 

107,090 

60 

71 

5,162 

5,570 

1,146 


Countries  whiiher 
'        exported. 


United  States 
European  porto. 
United  Stotes. 
European  porta. 
United  Stotea. 

Do. 
Europe. 
United  States. 
European  porta. 
United  States. 


Total 


1, 325, 670 
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Statement  shotoing  the  imparts  and  exports  between  Aux  Cayee  and  tlte  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Floor barrels. 

Pork - do... 

Oodfish pounds. 

Herrioj^    barrels. 

Mackerel do... 

Smoked  herring- boxes. 

Soap do . . . 

Hams pounds . 

Lard    do... 

Beitter  and  cheese do . . . 

Tobacco do... 

Rice do... 

Sugar  do... 

Discnits do... 

Lumber M  feet. 

Shingles M. 

Boots  and  nhoes dozen. 

Dry  coodfl : 

Blue  denims ..  3-anls. 

Gray  cottons do... 

White  cottims do . . , 

Colored  cottons do. . . 

Sundries do... 


Quantity. 


16,099 

7,795 

993, 728 

2,230 

3,144 

12,260 

45,250 

28,415 

164,356 

44,190 

112. 358 

742,  205 

68,236 

23.263 

667 

151 

8i 

349.540 

50.850 

143, 881 

132,830 


Value. 


Beans barrels 

Candles,  tallow pounds. 

Salt  beef  and  tongues barrels . 

Burning  oil gallons 

"V e getables 

Furniture  and  woodwork 

Hardware 

Hedioals,  groceries,  Slo  

Specie,  American  silver 

Coffee pounds. 

Ix>gw;ood    tons. 

Specie,  American  silver 

Honey gallons. 

docoa pounds. 

Salt tons. 


$95,680 

116, 324 

51.961 

10,082 

17,625 

2,975 
31,031 

3,755 
17, 333 

8,366 
13,384 
22,  047 

5.655 

1,968 
15.181 

1,108 

1,319 


$38,593 
3,006 
9,148 
6.924 
1.589 


I  930 

I      18,533 

I  " 

52, 364 


Exports. 


Quantity.  '    Value. 


59.260 

6,279 

2,846 

985 

7,107 

1.406 

5,660 

4,211 

11,542 

50.854 


5,725,292 
4,326 


96 

66.233 

160 


$649,673 

73,006 

107,090 

60 

5,162 

1,145 


565,944; 836,136 
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JACMEL. 

statement  showing  the  imports  at  Jacmel  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


DeecriptioD. 


Valae  en-  i  Araoant  of 


tered. 


duties. 


Countries     whence    im- 
ported. 


Dry  and  mannfactnred  goods 

Do 

Do 

Do 


$89, 532  05 
32,  548  48 
15, 406  22 

250, 937  10 


Total !  397,423  85 


Provisions  and  sroceries 11,068  10 

Do '    18,260  32 

Do '      2,796  01 

Do I  836,087  22 


Total 368,215  65 


England  and  its  colonies. 

France. 

Grermany. 

United  States. 


England  and  its  colonies. 

France. 

Germany. 

United  States. 


Totalimports 765,639  50 

Total  amount  of  duties , 


♦255, 703  27 


KOTR. — The  greatest  portion  of  the  eoods  (dry  and  manufactured)  which  are  her&  set  down  as  Im* 
ported  from  the  United  States  are  goods  from  England  in  transit  via  the  United  States. 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Jacmel  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Coffee pounds.. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do — 

Total do.... 

CiOgwood pounds.. 

Do do... 

Do do 

Total do.... 

liignum  vit8B pounds.. 

Do do 

Total do..., 

Mahogany feet.. 

Orange  peel  pounds.. 

Do do  — 

Total   do.. 


5, 850, 125 

5,  563, 830 

1, 606, 238 

167, 405 


13, 177, 698 


3, 000, 000 
1,  048,  000 
1. 000, 000 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 


Countries  whither 
exported. 


5,  048, 000 


54,000 
30,000 


84,000 


1,554 


101. 413 
197, 480 


298,  893 


o 

X 

at 


•a 


France. 
United  States. 
Grermany. 
Italy. 


France. 
United  States. 
Italy. 


France. 
United  States. 


France. 

France. 
United  States. 


Note. — The  great  portion  of  coffee  and  orange  peel  shipped  via  the  United  States  waa  in  transit 
ermany,  Holland,  France,  (Jreat  Britain,  and  otiier  conutrifs  in  Europe. 


for 


Germany 


4277- 


-36 
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Siatemeni  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Jaomel  and  the  Unit^  States  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Pry  and  manufactared  goods. 
Provisioiu  and  groceries 


Total  of  ImpoitB. 


Coffee poundi 

Log  wood ^ do . . 

Lignnm-vita> do.. 

Orange  peel do.. 


Total  of  exports 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


Exports. 


Amount.       Value. 


$250, 937  10  I 
336, 087  22 


596, 024  32 


5, 563, 830 

1,  048, 000 

30,000 

197.480 


$575, 78& 


J.\CMEL,  Xoveinhcr  29,  1881. 


J.  VITAL, 

Consular  Agent. 


GONAIVES. 


Consular  Agency  of  the  United  States, 

OonaiveSj  October  1,  1881  • 

la  accordance  with  the  iustructions  conveyed  in  your  dispatch  STo^ 
204,  of  the  6th  July,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  infor- 
mation upon  agriculture,  trade  in  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  fabrics,  &c^ 

Agriculture. — This  branch  of  industry  is  neglected  more  than  ever, 
and  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  great  scarcity  of  vegetables  since  last 
year,  and  the  large  importations  of  rice,  flour,  &c.  Yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  want  of  rain  contributed  much  to  discourage  the  planters* 

Owing  to  lack  of  care,  improper  maintenance  of  the  trees,  and  the 
bad  preparation  of  the  beans,  coffee  shows  a  decline  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity,  and  commands  a  much  lower  price  in  foreign  markets 
than  heretofore.  Coffeehullers  and  coffee-cleaners  are  not  yet  known 
in  the  interior,  and  it  is  probably  because  the  price  of  such  engines  i& 
beyond  the  means  of  the  country  people. 

Logwoodj  this  year,  was  about  the  only  product  which  saved  the  in- 
habitants of  the  interior  of  all  classes  from  suffering  severely  of  hunger, 
but  we  foresee  that  in  five  or  six  years  hence,  unless  the  public  roads 
be  properly  kept,  and  better  means  of  conveyance  afforded  to  the  in- 
habitants, this  article  will  become  scarce.  A  logwood  tree,  once  cut,, 
does  not  grow;  very  often  its  trunk  is  unrooted,  and  the  roots  and  all 
are  sold.  If  the  trunk  shoots  off  more  limbs,  a  fact  which  very  seldom 
occurs,  those  limbs  will  be  fit  to  cutonly  after  seven  to  ten  yearsof  growth. 
When  planted  in  good  soil,  a  logwood  tree  requires  just  the  same  time 
to  furnish  good  dye,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  do  not  phffit  anj'.  *  The  places  of  cutting  are  getting  farther  every 
day,  and  it  takes  sometimes  weeks  for  a  countryman  to  cut,  prepare, 
anil  deliver  to  the  market  5  M  to  10  M  logwood.  Most  of  the  wood 
shipped  from  this  city  is  cut  from  16  to  40  miles  in  the  interior,  and  the 
roads  are  miserable,  especially  in  the  rainy  season,when  all  river  overs- 
flow  their  banks. 

In  regard  to  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  and  cotton  yarns,  I  have  to  state 
that  European  prints  is  preferred  to  prints  from  American  manufacture^ 
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on  account  of  its  more  flattering  designs.  Tbe  preference  is  ^ven  to 
American  denims  (principally  Shetucket)  and  calicoes,  but  as  England, 
it  appears,  can  afford  to  deliver  her  goods  at"  lower  prices,  much  dry 
goods,  chiefly  of  the  quality  above  mentioned,  is  imported  from  there. 
The  trade  in  cotton  yarns  is  limited.  Gonaives  gets  its  yarn  from  Port- 
au-Prince.  The  direct  imports  are  from  Europe  only,  and  do  not  exceed 
300  to  400  pounds  yearly,  valued  at  $L  to  $1.25  per  pound. 

Amongst  Haytian  products  offered  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
is  the  mahogany  wood,  which  is  considered  finer  than  that  of  other 
origins.  Mahogany  cutting  is  easier  than  logwood  cutting,  but  as  the 
logs  must  measure  at  the  minimum  8  feet  in  length  by  12  inches  square 
to  be  offered  to  a  market,  they  are  too  heavy  for  a  beast  of  burden, 
especially,  as  said  before,  when  the  roads  are  so  bad  and  the  places  of 
cutting  so  far  from  the  littoral. 

There  has  been  no  import  of  silver  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

A.  CHARLEU, 
Acting  Consular  Agent. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Gonaives  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Value  en-    Amonnt  of 
tered.  duties. 


Countries  whence  im- 
ported. 


If  anufactnred  goods,  provisionn,  lumber,  drugs,  $342, 692  63     |91, 785  09  ,  United  Stateb  of  America, 
spices,  Sco. 


Hauufttctured  goods,  provisions,  liquors,  spices, 
drugs,  cigars,  perfumes,  &.c. 

Manufactured  goods,  liquors,  drugs,  &c 

Total 


162,186  87       99, 186  99     Europe:  Hamburg,  Havre, 

,      Marseilles,  Grimsby,  and 
Liverpool. 
23, 424  35       10,  996  7.1     Havre. 


528, 303  85     201,  968  83 


•1  I 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Gonaives  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Logwood pounds.. 

Do pounds. . 

Coffee pounds . . 

Do pounds.. 

Do , pounds. . 

Cotton pounds.. 

Do pounds.. 

Hides pounds . . 

Do pounds..' 

Mahogany feet. . 

Do feet-. 


Value,  in- 
charges. 


Countries  whither  ex- 
ported. 


10, 401, 480     $74,  018  55  United  States  of  A  merica. 

2, 071, 008       14,  009  10  Havre. 

871,  532  ,  108, 181  69  United  States  of  America. 

8,  389,  996     942,  730  52  Europe. 

67, 688  ,      6,  908  04  Havre. 

20,  453         1,  535  34  United  States  of  Americji. 

294,849       21,524  50  Europe. 

1,  599  im  40  United  States  of  Ameri«a. 

9, 977  009  07  Havre. 

5, 039  1         270  08  United  States  of  Anionca. 

3, 803  233  12  Havre. 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Gonaives  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  If-Hl. 

Entered.  i  Cleared. 


Mag. 


From  or  to —   •   Steamers. 


Sailing    1      T^  , 

vessels,    i 


Steamers. 


Sailing 
veHsels. 


Total. 


American 
English  . . 
French  . . 
Oerman    . 


,  No.    Tons.  :  No.  i  Tons. 


No. 


Tons.  iXo.  I  Tons.    iKo.  i  Tons.  Xo. '  Tons. 


United  Stdtes.' ,36  15,677     36  1    5.677  1.     I '  35  '  5,423  ,  35  |    6,42.1 

Do 125     .30,500:     2i      246     27  1  30,  746  I  25  i  30,  500  I    2'      246  ,  27  ,  30,  746 

Europe    3       3,327       5  ,  1, 258  i     3  1    4,585  ,     3  ,    3.327  i    5  '  1,258       8  ,    4,5X5 

Do 21     20,000 I  21  1  20,000  .  21  |  20,000  I....I 21  !  20,000 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  hetween  Gohaives^  Haytij  and  the  United  States 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Value  of 
imports. 


Exports. 


Amonnt.        Value. 


Manafaotared  goods,  lumber,  provisions,  drugs,  &c 

Logwood pounds. 

C  offee pounds . 

Cotton pounds. 

Hides pounds. 

Mahogany feet. 


$342,602  63 


10.401,480  $74,018  55 

871, 532  .  108, 181  69 

20, 453  1, 535  34 

1,  590  186  40 

5, 039  270  OS 


Total 342,692  63 


184, 192  06 


ST.  MARC.  * 

Statement  showing  the  imports  at  St.  Marc  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value 
entered. 


Flour barrels. . 

Pork do 

Mackerel do — 

Alewives do 

Kice pounds.. 

Soap do 

Codfish do.... 

Lard do 

Butter do.... 

Biscuits do.... 

Sugar do — 

Tobacco do 

Hams do 

Candles do — 

Paint do 

Herrings boxes. . 

Chairs  and  furniture  dozen . . 

Lumber  and  shingles ' 

Hardware  and  groceries 

Dmgs • 

Kerosene  oil gallons. . 

Dry  goods ells... 

Dry  goods,  silks,  &c ; 

Tonnage  dues,  &c 


6,963 

2,339 

826 

302 

126, 773 

250, 110 

171, 842 

63.850 

12. 723 

3,713 

^.439 

75,  711 

2,951 

1,200 

1,557 

66,525 


15,  734 
68,664 


$42, 

40, 

3, 

1, 
3 

11. 
«, 
7, 
2, 

1, 
8, 


11, 
1. 

8. 
4. 

2, 
12, 

58, 


680  21 
320  12 
821  17 
216  26 
641  22 
505  00 
873  42 
846  19 
706  32 
421  05 
042  16 
466  20 
296  18 
226  45 
212  40 
640  21 
620  00 
790  00 
940  00 
981  60 
240  00 
640  24 
000  00 


Total 232,126  42 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$11,695  84 

9, 086  24 

756  18 

260  00 

1, 655  30 

4,  201  87 

1,340  37 

1,  072  85 

198  75 

27  30 

425  95 

4, 718  86 

88  53 

38  16 

36  04 

3, 262  50 

139  32 

1,  862  79 

309  44 

131  58 

1,  212  55 

3,  012  26 

31, 277  46 

3, 640  24 

80, 450  38 


Whence  imported. 


United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Europe. 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  St,  Marc  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Logwood pounds..  12,955,000 

Coffee do 821,150 

Cotton do....,  381,766 

Cottonseeds do 395,800 

Logwood do 11, 866, 000 

Coffee.. do.-..  505,843 

Cotton do....  417,000 

Total 


^  «  « 

ft>  U  u 


Whither  exported. 


$107, 831  87  .  United  States. 
lU),  832  90     United  States,  in  transit  for 

'      Europe, 
46, 235  62  Do. 

4. 049  70  Do. 

63, 607  38     EuroDC. 
72;  810  26  Do. 

45, 190  21  Do. 


450,  557  94 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  St.  Marc  and  the  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


ArtiolcH. 


Valae  of  im- 
portR. 


Ezportii. 


Amoant.        Value. 


ProTislons, hardware, Ininber, dec '    $174,12642, 

liOfTwood pounclii.. 12,055,000 

Cotton do....i '        381,766 

Coffee do....i I       821,150 

CottoD  seeds do I       395,800 


Total. 


174, 126  42 


$86, 615  75 

38,609  f» 

70, 212  80 

3,804  06 

199, 242  19 


N.  B. — Coffee,  cotton,  cotton  seeds  in  transit  for  Europe. 

Statement  shaping  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  St,  Marc,  Hay ti,  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1881. 


Entered. 


Flag. 


I        From  or  to— 


To  UnitM  States 


American 

English 

Haytian 

Frttach 

Italian 

Norwegian '  ^To  Enrope. 

Swedish ' 

German 


•1 


1 


1 

steamers. 

Sailing  ves- 
sels. 

Total. 

'  No. 
""23" 

Tons. 
30,600* 

No.  \  Tons. 

21  ,    3,672 

4  ,        .'V20 
6  '     1,580 

20  1    7,098 

2  866 

5  1.911 

3  ;    1,023 

No.      Tons. 

21  1      3,672 

27       81,120 

6  1      1,580 

11    1,800 

......1... 

21         8,898 
2  1          866 

1 

5         1.911 
3  <       1.023 

1 

4       3,900 

4 

3,900 

1 

28 

36,300 

61     16, 670 

89 

52,970 

Flag. 


From  or  to — 


ClearcKl. 


Steamers.    '  ^"jj£;'**«- 


Tots  I. 


No.  ,  Tons.  !  No.  <  Tons.     No.      Tons. 


A.merican ' ) 

English S  To  United  States. 

Haytian > 

French 

Italian 

Norwegian '  '•To  Europe. 

SwedUh 

German 


IC! 


23  I  30,600 

'ij'soo 


8.900 


21  3,672 

4  520 
6  I  1,580 

20  I  7,098 

2  866 

5  '  1,911 

3  1, 023 


21  i      3.672 
27  I    31,120 


6  ,  1.580 

21  8,898 

2  \  866 
5  1,911 

3  '  1.023 

4  ,  3.90O 


28  ,  30, 300         61  ,  16,  670         89  '    52,  970 


A,  M.  RICCI. 
Aetitig  Cotiml. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


JEREMIE. 

Statement  show'nig  the  imports  at  Jeremiefor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Qa«.tlt,.  ,  ^'^^^- 


Lamber .....feet.. 

Rice poands. . 

Codflah do 

Flour : 

Barrels 

HalfbarrelB 

Suicar,  out  loaf pounds. . 

Oars dozen.. 

Matches cases.. 

A  le  wives barrels . . 

Mackerel do 

Smoked  herrings oases.. 

Pork: 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Cottons: 

Amoskeag yards . . 

Pearl  Rirer do 

Shetnoket do.... 

Calico do  ... 

Butter pounds. . 

Lard do.... 

Biscuits do 

Black  ink cases . . 

Tallow pounds . . 

Soap do 

Tobacco,  leaf do  ... 

Kerosene  oil gallons.. 

Cheese pounds. . 

Hams do 

Nails do 

Onions do 

Potatoes barrels.. 

Drugs OfMOs.. 

Bricks 

Florida  water cases  . 

Rose  water do 

Carts 

Hard  ware cases . . 

Prints -. yards.. 

Manohets dosen.. 

Raisins pounds.. 

Salt  beef,  half-barrels 

Linseed  oil gallons . . 

Sarsaparilla cases.. 

Packthread pounds.. 

Clocks dosen.. 

Apples barrels.. 

Tnmks nests.. 

Shingles 

Cement barrels.. 

Paint quarter-barrels  of  25  pounds.. 

Smoked  tongues dozen . . 

Chairs do 

Fire  crackers gross. . 

Cots  (beds) dozen.. 

Straw  hats do 

Wallpaper pieces.. 

Boots dozoi  pairs. . 

Copper  stills 

Pigs'  tongues,  wet  salted half-barrels. . 


95,350 

68,092 

224,784 

2,680 

320 

32,780 

2 

26 

315 

802 

5,200 

2.250 
500 

75, 000 

70,000 

60,000 

17,000 

8,950 

50.050 

9,860 

10 

4,000 

250,000 

50.186 

22,860 

2,075 

8,750 

12,000 

4,500 

25 

20 

60,000 

25 

10 

2 

10 

7,050 

20 

525 

10 

90 

10 

100 

2 

20 

80 

87,500 

75 

400 

1 

12 

12 

1 

80 
44 
08 
3 
10 


$1,800  00 

2,069  76 

14,125  00 

16,080  00 
1. 040  00 
2, 787  00 
82  00 
302  00 
1,260  00 
4,500  00 
1,300  00 

33, 750  00 
4,500  00 

0,000  00 

8,400  00 

7,200  00 

1,360  00 

1,700  00 

9,144  00 

556  65 

27  50 

640  00 

1,500  00 

6,042  00 

2,743  20 

377  00 

1,093  75 

420  00 

315  00 

75  00 

800  00 

480  00 

68  75 

30  00 

85  00 

200  00 

846  00 

60  00 

56  00 

87  50 

63  00 

90  00 

8  00 

96  00 

80  00 

210  00 

552  00 

148  00 

600  00 

12  00 

90  00 

103  20 

42  00 

45  00 

11  00 

2,352  00 

846  00 

87  50 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$275  00 

343  30 

1,397  94 

4,020  00 
240  00 
175  00 
2  70 
138  00 
236  35 
601  50 
312  00 

i   6, 187  50 
375  00 

2, 700  00 

2,520  00 

2,160  00 

816  00 

134  25 

764  25 

73  95 

90  00 

60  00 

875  00 

3.  Oil  16 

1, 714  50 

89  25 
262  50 

90  00 
67  50 

15  00 
240  00 

12  00 

20  62 
7  60 
7  00 

60  00 

282  00 

9  00 

13  90 
12  20 

16  20 
29  70 

5  00 
72  00 

800 

34  75 

93  30  I 

28  12  ■ 

900  00  . 

1  00 

21  00 

2  75 
12  00 
28  00 

7  25 

441  00 

106  00 

12  20 


Whence  imported. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


141,929  11  !    31,759  14 
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Statement  ehowing  the  experts  from  Jtfremiefar  the  year  ending  June  SO,  I88I. 


Articles. 


C!o£ree pounds.. 

Cocoa do — 

Copper do — 

Hides. do — 

Shell,  turtle do — 

Wax do  ... 

Wood do — 

Honey gallons . . 


Quantity. 


2,417,706 

1,296,462 

1,546 

1,180 

50 

220 

511,000 

27 


Yfllne,  inolud- 
ing  costs  and 
eharges. 


Whither  exported. 


$247, 508  33  !  Uavre  and  LirerpooL 


Total. 


95,167  06 
46  38 
93  30 
10  00 
66  00 
4,871  00 
27  00 

347,288  97 


Do. 
New  York. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  bttween  Jeremie  and  the  United  States  for  th^ 

year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


liD  porta. 


Quantity,  i       Value. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Lumber feet. 

Rice pounds . 

Cod-fish do... 

Flour,  barrels  and  half-barrels barrels. 

Do half-barrels. 

Pork half-barrel  s . . 

Denims yards. . 

Soap pounds.. 

ToMcoo,  leaf do. . . . 

Kerosene  oil gallons..' 

Bricks 

Prints yards..! 

Shingles 

Sarsaparilla cases..' 


Drugs. 


.do. 


9.5,350  I 
68,992  I 
224.784  I 
'!,680  , 
320  . 
2,250  > 
205,000 
250,000 
50,186 
22,860 
60,000 
7,050 
87,500 
10 
20 


Divers  articles 

Copper pounds. 

Hides do... 

Honey gallons. 

SheU  (turtle) pounds . 

Wax do. . . 

Wood do. . . 


1,546 

1,180 

27 

50 

220 

.511, 000 


$1,800  00 

2.069  76 

14. 125  00 

17, 120  00 

33, 750  00 

24,600  00 

1,500  00 

6,  042  00 

2,  743  20 

480  00 

846  00 

552  00 

90  00 

800  00 

45,411  15 


$46  38 
93  80 
27  00 
10  00 
66  00 
4,371  00 


By  balance  In  favor  of  importations , j 137,315  73 

'      141, 929  11  .    141, 999  11 


To  balance  in  fiftvor  of  imports i      137,315  73 


Statement  shotring  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Jeremie  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


English . . 
American 


Total. 


I  Entered. 

I 
I  " 

FUig.        Fromorto— ,  Steamers.  '  ^*"°fg^***'       Total. 


Steamers. 


Cleared. 
I  Sailing  ves- 


ling  "v 
sels. 


New  York 


No.     Tons.  iNo.     Tons.    No.  i  Tods.   No.  i  Tons. 


27     108,000 ....! 27     108,000 


No. '  Tons. 


No. 


16      1,997 


16      1,997 


I  27  ,  108,000j  16  ,    1, 997  ,  43  I  109,  997,  27     108,000   16       1,997 


Total. 


Tons. 


43     109,997 


The  Atlas  line  of- steamers  come  to  this  port  bringing  and  taktug  cnr^o  to  mid  from  Liverpool  ria 
New  York. 
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COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


MIEAGOANE. 

Statement  showing  th*}  imports  at  Miragopnefor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Vftlue  en- 
tered. 


White-pine  lumber feet . . 

Whit^pine  shingles M.. 

Cotton  prints yards.. 

Cotton  blue  denims do... 

Biscuits boxes.. 

Hatchets  and  axes cases. . 

Baisins do... 

Halkis pounds.. 

Cement barrels.. 

Bricks ., M.. 

Boots  and  shoes oases.. 

Chairs dosen.. 

Paper case.. 

Table-knives dosen. . 

Furniture packages . . 

Blacking cases.. 

Painted  pails dozen. . 

Tubs nests . . 

Trunks do.. 

Ifatches cases.. 

Nails kegs.. 

Smoked  herrings cases. . ' 

Butter 18  cases..) 

Lard 224  cases.., 

Kice pounds. .  I 

Pork  tongues barrels.., 

Sugar pounds.. I 

Tobacco do...  , 

Kerosene  oil cases.. 

Soap pounds.. 

Alewires barrels . . 

Mackerel do 

Pork do 

Beef do.... 

Flour do 

Codfish pounds. . 


Total 


Flour barrels. . 

Do half-barrels.. 

Bo quarter-barrels.. 

Pork barrels.. 

Mackerel do 

Alewives do.... 

Codfish quintals.. 

Soap .' boxes.. 

Bice pounds. . 

Butter do 

Lard do 

Beef barrels.. 

Do half  .barrels.. 

Do quarter-barrels. . 

Do kegs.. 

Kerosene cans.. 

Fork  tongues barrels . . 

Do kegs.. 

Hams quarter-barrels. . 

Hake quintals.. 

Smoked  herrings hundreds . . 

Apples barrels.. 

Potatoes do — 

Onions do 

Chairs  and  rockers dozen.. 

Trunks nests. . 

Tubs do 

Pails dozen.. 

If  ails kegs.. 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Sugar do — 

Denims yards.. 

Prints do — 

White-pine  lumber feet. . 

White-pine  shingles M . . 


$291. 

8, 
83, 

1. 


2, 

1. 

*2, 

708, 

8, 
25, 

8. 


1, 
107, 


004 

68 

253 

772 

916 

29 

4 

144 

140 

87 

4 

30 

1 

50 

10 

2 

28 

15 

10 
05 
800 
800 
400 
865 
16 
058 
298 
415 
750 
160 
285 
965 
1 
807 
510 


4,605 
350 
900 
1,640 
1,237 
835 
2,254 
2,650 
62,320 
4,800 
31, 817 
16 
14 
20 
25 
1,000 
18 
164 
963 
20 
3,200 
25 
10 
4 

114 

15 

40 

40 

2,136 

1,819 

5,000 

295 

343, 957 

170 


$3,891  00 
247  75 
408  07 
4,638  61 
210  68 
435  50 

11  00 

263  77 

420  00 

1,110  00 

67  25 
555  00 

36  00 
159  25 
228  50 

13  52 

56  50 

26  75 
3»2  00 

50  00 

309  00 

521  00 

449  25 

2, 641  00 

1.942  61 

221  00 

1.009  79 

2,857  60 

772  50 

4,  508  00 

781  00 

1. 472  50 

13, 935  80 

27  00 
11, 017  60 

4, 418  29 


Amount  of 
duties. 


\ 


1 


29, 492  37 

21,968  00 
5, 752  25 
8,687  05 
7, 819  00 
1,861  00 
2.169  54 
1,037  00 
3,291  00 

410  60 


i  1.360  00 
'J  705  50 


91  40 

60  00 

658  00 

48  76 

17  50 

16  00 

126  00 

295  00 

40  25 

70  80 

138  00 

218  00 

172  80 

637  50 

169  97 

6,040  32 

265  00 


Whence  imported. 


$655  00 

74  80 

304  00 

1,340  38 

125  00 

45  00 

3  40 
66 

70  00 

152  00 

20  OOi 

70  0U| 

5  00 

38  50 

60  00 

2  00 

23  OOl 

48  75 

414  00 

15  00 

109  25 

230  00 

27  00 

358  40 

063  60 

22  08 

44  79 

1, 770  86 

290  50 

324  00, 

148  80 

265  05 

2,344  95 

4  86 
8,065  76 

646  06 


60, 085  39    14, 086  79 


8, 408  40 

8,985  20 
1, 150  41 
776  55 
901  60 
127  20 
697  98 
72  00 
477  25 


42  84 


880  00 

50  05 

28  89 

12  00 

288  00 

15  00 

6  00 

6  72 

75 

00 


3^ 


Total !  88,547  50 


51  75 

44  80 

44  80 

131  76 

81  85 

160  00 

10  62 

773  90 

229  50 

19, 813  82 

Ne^  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


Boston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
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Imports  at  Miragoane,  ^c, — Continued.       * 

.  j 

Articles.  Quantity,    ^'^"^d/"'    ^?uUm.°^  Whence  imported. 

TVliit<y-pine  lamb«r feet..  229,311  ,$2,850  18  ) 

WUte-pine  sliingles M..|  122  |       175  90  V     |688  89     Nova  Scotia. 

White-pine  scantling feet..'  35,000  >       275  00  )                  I 

Codfish pounds..'  81,600  1,00500  '         189  00  |       Do. 

Total 4,906  08    I         877  89  |        Do. 

White-pine  lumber feet . .       120, 400        2,001  97    ,         451  83  I  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Miragoanefor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


ArticleH. 


I<ogwood tons.. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


I<ogwood tons.. 

Do do. .. 

Coffee :  ^ 

Sacks 

Pounds 

Sacks 

Pounds 

Sacks 

Pounds 


Total. 


Sacks  

Pounds 

Sacks  

Pounds 

Cocoa: 

Sacks 

Pounds 

Pickled  limes barrels. . 

Mahogany  crutches 


Quantity. 


4,195 

1,001* 
177 


Value,  i  n  - 
eluding 
costs  and 
charges. 


$09,586  85 

16, 033  84 

2,832  00 


Whither  exported. 


5,373i 


88,452  69 


4,676 
250 

1,033 

149, 073 

473 

62,624 

70 

9,523 


\ 


73, 805  00 
4,000  00 

17, 320  55 
7,260  14 
1, 017  40 


26, 607  09 


630 
79, 317 

SOO 
26,996 

431 

46,849 

46 

6 


8, 321  70 
2,699  60 

4, 816  41 

57  50 
30  00 


I 


Boston. 

New  York- 
Delaware  Breakwater,  f  o. 

United  States. 

Falmouth,  England,  f.  o. 
Havre. 


Boston. 

New  York. 

Delaware  Breakwater,  f.  o^ 

The  United  States. 

Falmouth,  f,  o. 
Havre. 

Delaware  Breakwater,  f.  o. 

Boston. 
Boston. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Miragoane  and  the  United  States  for  the^ 

year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Value  of  Im- 

ports. 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


ware,  and  assorted  provisions ,    $148,682  SO 

Assorted  pitch-pine  lumber 


LiOgwood 
Coffee: 


Whit e-piae  lumber,  shingles,  hardware,  dry  goods,  wooden- 

*  ■  ■  .,    $148,682  80    

2,091  97  i 

tons I  5,373i  ,    '    $88,452  69- 

^^: ^ I  I'S;      J      25,607  09 

Pounds ■ I         221,220      5      **'i«v*"«' 

Cocoa:  ' 

Sacks I  431      \        ^  out  ai 

Pounds 1  46,849  ,5        ♦•  ^»"  *^ 

Pickled  limes. barrels 46  .                57  60 

Mahogany  crutches [  6  !                30  00 


Total ,      150,724  86 


118, 363  69- 


FKANCIS  W.  MITCHELL,  Oontul. 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIOXS. 


POET  DE  PAIX. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Port  de  Paixfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


IPioTisionB,  dry  goods,  lumber,  hardware, 

and  furniture. 
Dry  goods,  hardware,  liquors,  Sec 


Quantity. 


Value  en-' Amountof' 
tered.    '    duties. 


"Whence  imported. 


.barrels.. 


315 


$89, 783        $24, 465     United  States  of  A  merica. 

37,064  I        13,024     Europe. 

815  I  274  '  Inagna  and  Turk's  Island. 


Total L.... 127,162 


37,763 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Port  de  Paixfor  the  year  ending  Juke  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Logwood 
Ooffee ... 
Logwood 
Coffee... 
Beeswax 
Honey  . . . 
<)ocoa 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Value,  inolud- 
iug  costs  and 
charges. 


12, 561, 000 
2,010 
5,126,000 
692,917 
8,580 
7,996 
8.493 


Whither  exported. 


^^'  280  }    ^>i*ted  States  of  America. 


35,8821 
69, 291 1 

896r 
3,198j 
245 


Europe  to  Channel  for  orders  directed 
to  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. 


197, 698 


statement  shotoing  the  imports  and  exports  hetioeen  Port  de  Paix  and  the  United  States 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


.  Articles. 

Value  of  im- 
ports. 

ExiK>rts. 

Quantity.  |   Value. 

Provisions,  drv  iroods.  lumber,  hardware,  and  furniture- 

$89,783 

Lorwood 

<?oire6 

.pounds.. 
....  do . • • . 

12, 561, 000        $87, 927 
2,010  1             200 

Total 

89,783 

88.187 

■Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Port  de  Paix  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1881. 


Flag. 


American.  , 
Xnglish  ... 
Danish..... 

Oerman 

Norwegian 
Dutch  


ToUl. 


From  or  to- 


United  States. 

do 

Channel,  f.  o  .. 

do 

do 

do 


Entered. 


Claared. 


SaUing  vessels.      Sailing  vessels. 


No.         Tons.        No.     >    Tons. 


16 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 


3,108  I 
917 
871  ' 
794 
741 
175  , 


28 


6,606 


16 

3,108 

4 

917 

3 

871 

2 

7»4 

2 

741 

1 

175 

28 

6,606 

HUGO  KAINER, 

U.  8.  Oonndar  Agency. 
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PETIT  GOAVE. 


Statetnent  showing  the  imporU  at  Petit  Goavefar  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


AflaortedproTiaionB 

AflBorted  provlsioiis  and  lumber 
Pine  siiingles  and  lumber 


Value 
entered. 


$54,533  86 

16,863  08 

1,M0  02 


Amount  of      Whence  im- 


dnties. 


ported. 


$13, 863  86 

4, 676  75 

533  96 


New  York. 
Boston,  Maaa. 
Maohlae,  He. 


Totol 1    73,337  31  !    18,974  57 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Petit  Goavefor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Logwood tons. 

Cocoa: 

Baga - 

Pounds 

Coffee : 

Bags 

Pounds 

Bags 

Drums 

Pounds 

Bags 

Pounds 

Bags 

Pounds 

Bags 

Pounds 


Total. 


Quantity. 


1,195 

925 
112, 760 

1.500 

206, 357 

1,809 

6 

244,000 

11,280 

1. 553. 733 

367 

50,563 

23,058 

8, 325. 584 


Value,  in* 
eluding 

costs  and 
charges. 


\ 


$27, 739  18 
9, 020  80 

21, 700  00 

22, 400  00 

141, 621  00 

4,383  33 

284, 532  73 


Whither  exported. 


511, 347  04 


Delaware  Breakwater,  Boston, 
London.  Havre,  and  Channel  f.o. 

Channel,  f.  a 


Antwerp. 

Havre. 
Channel,  f.  o. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,  foro. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Petit  Goave  and  the  United  8tate9  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Amount        Value. 


Exports. 


Amount 


Assorted  provisions 

Pine  lumber  and  shingles 

Logwood tons.. 

Coifee bags.. 

Cocoa do.... 

Total 


$71,806  30   

1,940  92; 

1,795 

88,014    5,380,287!    474,587  06 

925    112,760;        9,020  80 


Value. 


$27, 739  18 


73,337,311    5,492,997      511,347  04 
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Statement  ahovnng  the  navigation  at  the  pari  of  Petit  Goave  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1881. 


Flag. 


From  or  to- 


American  scboooners. 


Spanish  bark. 
French  bark. . 
Italian  brig. . 
Bnglish  bark. 
English  8.  8 . . 


Total. 


From  New  York,  Boston,  Kaohlas,  St. 

Thomaa,  to  New  York,  Boston. 

From  Porto  Rico  to  Channel,  f.  o 

From  Marseilles  to  Hayre 

From  Porto  Rico  to  Channel,  f.  o. ..... . 

From  St.  Thomas  to  Channel,  f.  o  .7.... 

From  Port  aa  Prince  to  New  York  and 

Havre. 


Entered. 


steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


Sailing  Teasels. 


No. 


25 


43,000 


8 

1 
3 
1 


Tons. 


773.30 

637 
275 

612.50 
213 


25  I      43,000 


13       2, 510. 80 


Flag. 


From  or  to- 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

American  schooners .... 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Machias,  St. 

Thomas  to  New  York,  Boston. 
Wnm  Pnrt»  liino  t^  Channel,  f.  o . . . .  r  ^ . 

6 

3 
1 
3 
1 

883 

Spanish  bark 

637 

French  bark  .*. 

From  Mameilles  tx) Havre -^^^rrr-.-T^-- 

275 

Italian  brig , 

From  Poriio  Rico  to  Channel,  f.  o. . . 

612.50 

English  bi^k 

From  St.  Thomas  to  Channel,  f.  o 

213 

Enfirliflh  s.  s  .-.. 

From  Port  an  Prince  to  Now  York  and 
Havre. 

25 

43, 000 

Total 

25 

43,000 

14 

2,630.50 

JNO.  CHfiEIEZ, 

Acting  OontxUar  Agent, 
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LAGUAYEA. 


Statetnent  shoiving  the  exports  from  Laguayra^  hy  countries f  for  the  year  ending  Deceniher^l, 

1881.  ♦ 


Articles. 


Cotton 

Starch 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Hidea 

Deer-skins 

(roat-skins 

C4^badilla 

Cocoa-nuts  . . . . 

Chocolate 

Peruvian  bark 

Money 

Bennet 

Plants 

Miscellaneous. 


ToUl. 


Starch 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Hides 

Deer-skins 
Goat-skins 
CebadUla.. 
Cocoa-nuts 
Shells 


Iron 

Raw  sugar 

Peruvian  bark ... 

Monev 

Printing  material 

Plants 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Starch 

Coffee..-. 

Cacao 

Hides  — 
Ceba<UIla. 
Horns  — 


Copper . . . 
Chocolate 
Iron 


Kaw  sugar 

Peruvian  bark  . . . 

Tobacco 

Monej  

Dye-wood  (Mora) 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 

Countries  whither 
exported. 

$29  76 

Germany. 

115  20 

Do. 

823, 840  82 

Do. 

88, 002  17 

Do. 

35, 838  15 

Do. 

9, 805  37 

Do. 

5, 076  43 

Do. 

20, 948  74 

Do. 

6  20 

Do. 

88  32 

Do. 

782  02 

Do. 

20,479  82 

Do. 

3  84 

Do. 

212  02 

Do. 

1, 131  07 

Do. 

1, 006, 350  93 

230  40 

United  States. 

823,  502  18 

Do. 

77,261  67 

Do. 

6,  082  95 

Do. 

31, 486  20 

Do. 

17,  447  78 

Do. 

2, 935  64 

Do. 

6  20 

Do. 

115  20 

Do. 

5  38 

Do. 

1. 248  00 

Do. 

983  43 

Do. 

218,  389  44 

Do. 

476  16 

Do, 

122  88 

Do. 

757  63 

Do. 

1, 181,  051  14 

69  12 

France. 

787, 305  81 

Do. 

646,  217  32 

Do. 

2,  487  94 

Do. 

3, 978  20 

Do. 

240  39 

Do. 

420  48 

Do. 

15  36 

Do. 

7  68 

Do. 

76  80 

Do. 

1,  760  64 

Do.       , 

115  20 

Do. 

499  20 

Do. 

703  68 

Do. 

^2  43 

Do. 

1.444,060  25 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  La^%ayra,  by  countries,  ^'C, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Starch 

Coflfee 

Cacao 

Kaw  eoKar  . . . 
Mi8cellaneou8 


"^n?*^-°l°„*;  CoontriM  whither 


Total. 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Raw  snirar 

Pemyian  bark 

PlantB 

Hiscellaneoas : 


Totel. 


Sagar 

Coffee 

Cacao 

G«at-Bldii8 

Money 

Printing  materials 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Coffee 

Cacao  

Hides 

Deer-skins  . . . . 

Money 

Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


(Coffee. 
Cacau  . 


Total 


Coffee 
Cacao 


Total 


Cacao 
Hides 


Total. 


Coffee.. 
Cacao  .. 
Shells  .. 
Horns . . 
Copper. 


Total. 


Cofiee .w 

Money 

Printing;  material 
Miscellaneous. . . . 


$360  96 

216  00 

1,035  27 

290  88 

117  51 


2,  020  62 


12, 109  25 

1      4,  949  92 

1       537  60'*' 

38  40 

445  44 

107  52 

18, 184  13 

1 

19  20 

3.  015  36 

664  32 

1        70  08 

16,  805  00 

1        23  04 

206  78 

20,  803  78 

872  84 

71,  380  99 

2,  318  02 

1,448  04 

5,  319  94 

107  52 

81,447  95 

151  49 
.830  60 

982  09 

543  36 
19,  397  19 

19, 940  55 

3,349  25 
188  16 

3,  537  41 

239  24  , 

16  32 

9  22 

52  41 

40  06 


363  25 


1, 165  6,'J 

2,  695  68  1 

9  CO  I 

1,  003  01  I 


Dutch  colonies. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Enjrland. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


English  colonies 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Spain.' 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Colombia. 
Do. 


Mexico' 
Do. 


Spanish  colonies. 
Do. 


Italy. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 


Danish  colonies. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total. 


4,  873  92 


RECAPITULATION. 


Cotton 

Starcfh 

Sugar  

Coffee 

Cai'ao 

Hides 

DiMT-skinH 
<ri>at  skiiiH 
(i  Um  ilia.. 


20  76     To  all  conntric)». 


77.-)  e» 

Do. 

19  20 

Do. 

2,452.961  98 

Do. 

913,  101  02 

Do, 

4H,915  22 

Do 

42,  740  21 

Do. 

22.  .594  29 

Do 

27.  >»(»2  .W 

Do 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Lagvuiyra^  hy  countriesy  ^c. — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION— Continued. 


Articles. 


charges.  I         ^^Vorted. 


Cocoftnuts '  $12  40  ,  To  all  conntries. 

Shells 124  42  j  Do. 

Herns 292  80  I  Do. 

Copper ,  466  54  i  Do. 

Chocolate ,  103  68  .  Do. 

Kennet .  3  84'  Do. 

Iron 13  06  '  Do. 

Bawsnfcar 2,153  28  Do. 

Peruvian  bark 3,.564  49  |  Do. 

Tobacco 115  20  I  Do. 

Money 264,189  08  I  Do, 

Printing  material 508  80  Do. 

Plants 780  34  Do. 

Dye-wood  (Mora) 703  68  Do. 

Miscellaneous 3,593  47  Do. 


Grand  total ,      3,783,625  02 


WINFIELD  S.  BIRD,  Corutul. 


'       BRAZII..* 

Annual  report  for  1880,  hy  Conmil-Oeneral*Adam8on, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rio  d^  Janeiro y  November  23,  1880. 

AREA  AND  PRODUCTS. 

The  great  Empire  of  Brazil  is  one  of  those  countries  which  most  ex- 
cite the  imagination  of  writers,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  appears  diffi- 
cult to  fasten  the  mind  down  to  unadorned  facts.  It  possesses  an  area  of 
over  3,000,000  square  miles,  and,  if  we  exclude  Alaska,  is  of  greater 
dimensions  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  Its- 
domain  stretches  from  almost  5°  north  to  34^  south  of  the  equator,  giv- 
ing to  the  one  part  an  extreme  tropical  climate,  and  to  the  other  the 
most  delightful  temperature  of  the  best  part  of  the  temperate  zones. 

Even  within  the  tropical  part  much  of  the  country  is  either  hilly  or 
mountainous,  and  is  swept  by  trade  winds,  thus  securing  to  its  inhabit- 
ants the  conditions  favorable  to  longevity  and  rendering  possible  the 
cultivation  of  the  widest  range  of  agricultural  products. 

Its  magniiicent  rivers  give  unequalled  facilities  for  easy  transporta- 
tion to  a  country  the  soil  of  which  is  fertile  almost  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  exaggerate.  Its  forests  of  choicest  woods,  its  vast  grassy 
plains  covered  with  prodigious  herds  of  cattle,  its  boundless  profusion 
of  valuable  fruits  and  vegetable  products,  its  wealth,  yet  undeveloped^ 
of  gold,  diamonds,  iron,  and  other  minerals — all  would,  to  the  superfi- 
cial observer,  mark  this  as  the  most  favored  country  of  the  world. 

While  all  these  good  things  may  be  told  of  Brazil  with  strict  truthful- 
ness, it  does  not  follow  that  Brazil  is  entirely  a  land  of  pure  delights.  The^ 
shield  has  its  reverse,  and  there  are  few  countries  which  more  harshly 
undeceive  those  who  come  to  them  with  plans  for  settlement,  business^ 
exploration  of  mines,  and  projects  for  internal  improvements,  than  does 
this  "land  of  the  cocoa  and  the  palm." 

*  Another  report  fronrCousul-General  Adam.soii,  for  tlic  year  l?i^81,  immediately  fol- 
lows this. 
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Lord  Bacon  has  well  said,  'Hhere  are  three  things  which  make  a  na- 
tion great  and  prosperous — a  fertile  soil,  busy  workshops,  and  easy 
•conveyance  for  men  and  commodities  from  one  place  to  another";  ^<to 
which,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "let  me  add  knowledge  and  freedom." 

Judged  by  that  standard,  this  is  not  yet  a  great  and  prosperous  na- 
tion 'y  it  is  simply  one  in  which  the  natural  conditions  of  greatness  exist 
in  a  dormant  state,  and  may  be  developed  into  activity  if  wise  counsels 
prevail,  but  the  realization  of  the  patriotic  wishes  of  its  best  sons  must 
for  a  long  time  be  a  thing  of  the  future. 

Brazil  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  it  lacks  diversified  industries,  easy  and 
«heap  communication  for  men  and  commodities,  and  the  general  difi^siou 
of  useful  knowledge. 

RIVERS. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  magnitude  of  the  rivers  of  Brazil,  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that  the  Amazon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aladeira  is  about 
a  mile  wide  and  60  feet  deep.  The  Madeira  is  navigable  500  miles  from 
its  mouth,  with  20  feet  draught  of  water.  .The  San  Francisco  above  the 
Falls  of  Paulo  Affonso  to  the  Falls  of  Girapied,  a 'distance  of  1,677 
miles,  has  a  considerable  volume  of  water  even  at  its  lowest  stage,  and 
has  recently  been  ascended  and  descended,  with  a  small  steamer,  by 
Mr.  W.  Milnor  Roberts,  an  eminent  American  engineer  now  in  the  serv- 
ice of  this  government. 

The  Tocautius,  Xingu,  Tapajoz,  Puriis,  Jurua,  Rio  Xegro,  and  Tapura 
are  all  noble  rivers,  and  some  of  them  are  to  a  small  extent  navigated 
by  steam  vessels.  The  explorer.  Dr.  Crevaux,  recently  descended  the 
Tapura  for  1,500  miles  of  its  length  through  the  territ/Ories  of  Xew 
Oranada  and  Brazil,  four-fifths  of  the  route  not  having  been  previously 
explored,  and  passing  through  a  territory  peopled  by  ferocious  and  can- 
nibal Indians. 

Practically  speaking,  the  greater  part  of  the  magnificent  river  system 
of  Brazil  is  at  present  useless,  because  the  banks  of  nearly-  all  the 
great  rivers  above  mentioned  are  destitute  of  civilized  population,  and 
for  purposes  of  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  gather  sarsa- 
parilla  and  India-rubber  gum,  the  Indians  are  worth  no  more  than  an 
equal  numl^r  of  Apaches. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  of  Brazil  have  been  made  at  such  a  high  cost  that  the 
necessary  charges  for  transportation  of  agricultural  products  to  any 
considerable  distance  absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  value. 

In  the  whole  empire  there  are  about  200  miles  of  railway  in  operation 
and  1,200  miles  in  construction,  the  major  part  of  the  former  being  roads 
within  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  connecting  it  with  San  Paulo 
and  Minas  Gevacs.  The  great  province  of  Amazonas  has  not  a  mile  of 
railway  in  operation,  and  Pard  has  only  some  six  miles,  a  suburban  road. 

If,  under  Divine  Providence,  Brazil  should  be  favored  with  a  long 
term  of  the  life  and  unimpaired  faculties  of  her  wise  Emperor,  the 
country  will,  no  doubt,  march  forward  slowly,  but  surely,  toward  a 
grand  destiny. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  present,  what  most  concerns  our  people  is  not  the  practical  view 
of  Brazil  or  her  probable  future,  but  rather  the  hard  commercial  facts 
as  to  her  ability  to  buy  and  pay  for  such  of  our  products  as  she  requires, 
or  the  various  handiworks  of  our  artisans  which  she  may  be  induced  to 
buy  of  us,  instead  of  getting  them  from  England,  France,  or  Germany, 
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For  tbe  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  better  understandiug  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of 
some  months  past.  My  last  annual  report  noted  the  fact  that  the  year 
ended  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879,  had  not  been  a  fortunate  one  for 
Brazil  or  for  the  merchants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  last  month  of  that 
fiscal  year,  however,  the  turning  point  seemed  to  be  reached,  confidence 
commenced  to  be  restoreil,  and  commercial  activity  slowly  developed. 

The  previous  declarations  of  a  new  minister  of  the  treasury  inspired 
merchants  with  the  feeling  that  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  was  about  to  take  place  which  would  elevate  the 
value  of  the  currency  and  warrant  more  extensive  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  1879  the  facts  appeared  to 
justify  those  hopes:  business  in  general  revived;  a  very  large  criip  of 
coffee  was  shipped  at  prices  remunerative  to  the  producers,  and  sold 
in  foreign  markets  at  rates  which,  on  the  whole,  i)aid  shippers;  the  de- 
mand for  money  increased;  the  public  funds  became  firm  in  value,  and 
-exchange  on  London  rose  from  19^d  to  23^^^.  per  milreis. 

The  drafts  on  London  negotiated  here  in  the  first  half  of  1879 
amounted  to  £6,084,384.  During  the  second  half  of  that  year  they 
4imounted  to  £11,247,632,  the  larger  part  of  which,  however,  was  due  to 
the  shipment  of  the  coffee  crop  in  that  period. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1880,  with  a  decreased  supply  of  coffee  to 
ship,  and  consequent  falling  off  in  offerings  of  drafts  on  London,  an 
uneasy  feeling  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  government  entered  the 
market  as  a  buyer  and  shipper  of  coffee,  with  a  view  to  placing  funds 
abroad  to  meet  its  obligations  and  apparently  also  to  bolster  up  a  weak- 
ening exchange  market. 

In  March  upwards  of  80,000  bags  of  coffee  were  shipped  to  New  York 
on  government  account,  besides  the  shipments  made  to  Europe,  and 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  government,  through  the  Bank  of 
JBrazil,  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London.  Meanwhile  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  in  the  United  States,  known  as  the  business  "  boom,*' 
liad  somewhat  abated;  the  reports  from  the  coffee  market  there  became 
unfavorable,  causing  operators  here  to  exercise  more  caution;  a  change 
in  the  government  deprived  the  exchange  market  of  its  chief  support, 
and  in  April  a  fall  in  exchange  took  place,  bringing  the  rate  down  from 
23d,  to  20d,  per  milries,  and  as  the  nominal  price  of  coffee  did  not  rise  to 
correspond  with  the  depreciation  of  currency,  this  was  equivalent  to  a 
decided  lowering  in  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  and  a 
^sudden  unsettling  of  values. 

In  May,  1880,  an  important  demand  arose  in  the  financial  centers  of 
Europe  for  the  Brazilian  national  loan  of  1879,  and,  as  the  purchasers  had 
to  draw,  the  supply  of  bdls  of  exchange  became  superior  to  the  demand, 
and  the  rate  of  exchange,  or,  in  other  words,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  milreis,  steadily  increased,  until  in  June  it  reached  23^d. 

The  various  events  of  the  year,  while  at  times  seemingly  unfavorable^ 
Lave  in  the  end  improved  the  general  condition  of  business  here. 
<Jredits  ceased  to  be  given  so  freely  or  for  such  long  periods  as  had 
been  the  rule  for  many  years,  and  consequently  failures  have  not  been 
«o  frequent.  The  low  rate  of  exchange  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
•enabled  merchants  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  goods,  and  the  subsequent 
rise  allowed  them  to  remit  on  favorable  terms,  thus  compeusating  for 
2)revious  losses.  The  result  has  been  favorable  to  the  right  side  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account  of  m3rchants,  who  say  that  the  year  euded  Juue 
30,  18S0,  m.iy  be  considered  as  a  i>rosp3roas  one  for  the  cjmuierc3  of 
this  port,  as  also  for  that  of  the  empire  in  general. 

4277 37 
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TRADE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 

While  the  reports  of  the  consular  officers  at  the  varioas  ports  will 
no  doubt  give  full  details  of  the  trade  of  their  respective  districts,  it 
may  be  found  convenient  to  have  a  general  summary  for  easy  compari- 
son with  previous  reports. 

The  tables  which  accompany  this  will  enable  statesmen  and  students 
of  statistical  science  to  study  particular  points ;  but  for  general  pur- 
poses it  may  serve  to  state  that  the  minister  of  the  treasury,  in  his  latest 
report,  sets  down  the  total  imports  of  the  empire  from  foreign  countries, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1879,  as  amounting  in  value  to 
163,504,800,000  reis,  and  the  total  exports  to  foreign  countries  during 
same  period  as  204,057,500,000  reis. 

A«  the  average  value  of  the  Brazilian  milreis  (1,000  reis)  during  the 
year  under  consideration  was  43  cents,  the  imports  of  the  whole  empire 
during  that  year  maybe  stated  at  $70,307,064,  and  the  exports  in  same 
period  at  $87,744,725  United  States  coin. 

The  following  tabular  statement  compiled  from  reports  of  minister  of 
treasury  gives  comparison  of  total  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  during 
the  years  1876-77,  1877-'78,  and  1878-79,  the  values  being  stated  ia 
United  States  coin  at  average  value  of  currency  for  each  year: 


Imports 
Exports 


Total. 


1876-77. 


$75, 013, 559  04 
98, 114, 486  40 


1877-78. 


$77,316,119  07 
87, 425,  630  13 


173, 128, 045  44     164, 741, 749  20 


1878-79. 


$70, 307, 064  00 
87, 744, 725  CO 


158,051,789  OO 


Injustice  to  Brazil,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  foregoing  figures  do 
not  quite  accurately  show  the  value  of  her  commerce :  for  instiince,  the 
customhouse  reports  show  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
yqar  1878-79,  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  have  amounted  to 
$24,856,318.33,  while  the  consular  invoice  book  for  same  period  makes 
the  same  shipments  amount  to  $30,083,709.85,  or  21  per  cent,  more  than 
is  claimed  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 

Each  statement  is,  in  its  way,  correct,  the  difference  probably  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  valuation  fixed  by  the  custom-house  on  produce 
is  that  on  which  the  government  bases  its  export  duties.  This  val- 
uation does  not  always  conform  to  market  price,  and  it  does  not  include 
cost  of  bags  for  coff'ee,  shipping  expenses,  export  duties,  and  other  fees 
and  charges  which  are.  included  in  the  invoice  presented  at  the  consul- 
ate. 

The  government  valuation  of  imports  should  be  nearer  the  truth,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  taken  from  merchants'  invoices,  and  as  the 
duties  are  almost  entirely  specific,  there  is  but  little  reason  for  making 
false  returns.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  smuggling  carried  on  at  some  ports,  in  view  of  which  the  value  of 
imports  might  be  increased  by  a  moderate  percentage. 

The  exports,  as  shown  by  tabular  statements,  are  few  in  number,  and 
of  these  coffee  is  the  principal  one,  its  value  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1879,  being  $48,797,229.47,  or  about  five-ninths  of  whole  exports. 

Sugar  comes  next,  with  a  valuation  of  $9,379,189.67,  followed  by 
India  rubber  to  the  amount  of  $4,713,140.13;  cotton;  $4,259,709;  hides, 
$3,591,567.26;  tobacco,  $3,087,269.7 1 ;  herva  mat^  or  Paraguayan  tea. 
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$1,167,718.32,  and  gold,  $955,581.47.  The  balance  is  made  up  of  dia- 
monds, Brazil  nuts,  woods,  hair,  and  horse  manes,  wool,  rum,  and  sun- 
dries in  inconsiderable  quantities. 

Of  the  trade  of  the  empire,  more  than  one-half  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
l)ort8  are  entered  at  and  shipped  from  Eio  de  Janeiro.  As  it  is  what 
Brazil  buys  and  where  she  receives  those  purchases,  rather  than  what 
she  sells,  which  most  concerns  our  manufacturers,  it  may  be  proper  to 
note  that  following  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  value  of  foreign  imports  come 
Pernambuco  with  $8,646,440;  Bahia,  $8,435,3965  Para,  $3,316,246;  Rio 
GrandedeSul,  $3,313,150 :  San  Paulo,  $2,768,211 ;  Maranham,  $1,609,103 ; 
and  Oeard,  $1,152,830;  the  imports  of  other  provinces  being  of  minor 
importance. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  visited 
by  3,631  vessels  of  all  classes,  coming  from  foreign  ports,  not  counting 
the  coastwise  traffic.  Theentire  tonnage  from  foreign  ports  was  2,645,000 
tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1878-'79  the  receipts  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment from  import  duties  were  59,096,887,983  reis,  from  export  duties 
18,121,864,425  reis,  and  from  maritime  dispatches  107,204,720  reis,  to 
which  adding  various  other  sources  of  revenue  brings  up  the  sum  total 
to  123,388,437,164  reis. 

The  debts  of  the  empire  amounted  to  814,200,468,000  reis  in  April, 
1880,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  tabular  statements 
hereto  appended. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  central  and  provincial  governments,  on 
account  of  the  drought  which  from  1876  to  1880  desolated  portions  of 
several  of  the  northeastern  i>rovinces,  amounted  in  all  to  61,807,862,000 
reis.  The  drought  having  terminated,  the  necessity  for  further  outlay 
on  that  account  has  ceased. 

The  gradual  emancipation  law  of  the  28th  of  September,  1871,  created 
a  fund  to  be  applied  annually  in  each  province  to  the  liberator  of  a 
number  of  slaves  corresponding  to  the  disposable  quota  of  said  fund. 
It  took  a  considerable  time  to  get  the  machinery  of  the  law  into  opera- 
tion and  to  collect  statistics  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  each  province. 
Even  yet  the  information  is  very  defective,  but  in  general  terms  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  latest  reports  show  a  total  slave  population  in  the 
whole  empire  of  1,419,168. 

The  liberations  by  means  of  the  emancipation  fund  were  4,584,  at  ah 
outlay  of  3,192,898,000  reis. 

The  sum  of  5,841,000,000  reis  is  reported  as  in  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund,  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  proposes  to  distribute 
it  with  all  possible  speed.  By  a  recent  revenue  law  the  annual  receipts 
of  the  emancipation  fund  will  be  doubled  in  1881-'82.  The  number  of 
voluntary  emancipations  is  considerable,  and  slavefy  in  Brazil  is  hast- 
ening toward  its  entire  extinction. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Exports, — From  the  more  extended  tabular  statement  of  exports 
accompanying  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  goods 
or  merchandise  shipped  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  year  ended  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879,  amounted,  according  to  cus- 
tom-house returns,  to  the  equivalent  of  $45,606,353.06  in  United  States 
coin,  and  was  thus  divided,  viz : 

To  the  United  States 124,856,313  38 

rpo  France 5,5iK),602  99 
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To  Great  Britain |5, 474,652  09 

To  Germany 4,337,633  66 

ToPortngal 1,445,923  61 

To  all  other  countries 3,901,227  33 

Total 45,606,353  06 

The  articles  which  constituted  the  above  exports  aud  their  respective 
values  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Coflfee ^3,394,046  06 

Gold 7:57, 9:«  60 

Tobacco 516,707  39 

Hides 4:0,686  80 

Diamonds 267,328  42 

Woods  (chiefly  rosewood) 85,490  38 

Tapioca,  &c 59,8:«  10 

Sugar ft 40,557  49 

Sundries 70,161  82 


Total 45.606,353  06 

Of  the  coffee  the  United  States  took  54.5  per  cent. ;  France,  12.25  per 
cent. ;  Great  Britain,  12  per  cent. ;  Germany,  9.5  per  cent. ;  and  Portu- 
gal, 3.25  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  steps  by  which  Rio  de  Janeiro  gradually 
reached  the  position  of  the  great  coffee  market  of  the  world.  In  the 
year  1800  onlj^  10  bags,  of  5  arrobas  each,  were  shipped  from  this  port ; 
in  1813,  12  bags;  in  1820,  07,50!)  bagsj  in  18:50,  391,785  bags;  in  1840, 
1,068,418;  in  1850,  1,343,484;  in  1860,  2,127,219;  in  1870,2,209,456. 

In  1S74  the  size  of  the  bags  was  changed,  and  since  that  time  each 
bag  has  contained  60  kilograms,  or  say  132J  pounds. 

The  shipments  of  coffee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  during  the  years  1874  to 
1879  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


Destinations. 


1874.  1875.  1876.  1877.  1878.  1879. 


United  States... 
North  of  Kurooe. 
Soatii  of  Kiirope  . 
Various 

Total 


Bags.  Boffs.            Bag$.            Bag:            Bags.  Bags. 

1,408,162  1,965,955  1,381,150   1,602,582  1,58.),  068  2,284,957 

717,831  782,640     856.288     718.856     766.274  839.999 

316,415  237,671  ,    368,429  1    330,290     2»7.32l  220,849 

202,587'  203,744    181,634    196,028    295.757  241.418 


2,W4,995:  3,190,010   2,787,501   2,847,756,  2,914,420    3,587,217 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Santos,  the  next  port  south 
of  this,  shipped  during  1879,  to  Europe,  952,273  bags  of  coff'ee;  to  the 
United  States,  205,101  bags  of  coffee;  total,  1,157,374  bags.  A  small 
quantity  was  no  doubt  also  shipped  from  Cear^ ;  but  omitting  that,  as  no 
statistics  of  that  port  are  at  hand,  it  appears  that  the  two  great  coffee 
Ijorts  of  Brazil  shipped  during  1879,  4,744,591  bags  of  coff'ee,  equal  to 
284,675,460  kilograms. 

As  the  highest  estimates  make  the  coffee  shipments  from  all  pro- 
ducing countries  under  550,000,000  kilograms,  it  will  be  seen  that  Brazil 
produces  more  than  half  of  the  total  production. 

EXPORTS  FROM  RIO  DE  JANEIRO   TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  this  point  the  consular  invoice  book  enables  me  to  bring  tlie  re- 
port down  to  one  year  later  than  is  given  in  Brazilian  Government 
statistics,  but  the  values  as  per  sworn  invoices  do  not  coincide  with 
those  given  in  custom-house  reports,  for  reasons  already  herein  stated. 
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The  following  statemeDt,  made  up  from  invoices  verified  at  the  con- 
sulate, shows  comparison  of  values  of  exports  from  Eio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
United  States  during  the  years  ended  June  30, 1879,  and  June  30,  1880. 

[Value  in  United  States  coin.  I 


Articles  exported.  1878-79. 


Coffee ♦30,061,762  48 

Sugar I 

Old  iron I  2,717  42 

Rosewood  

Ipecacaanlia 

Hides       

Diamonds 

Tapioca i  410  99 

Sundry  Brazil  ]>rodnct8,  personal  effects,  &c i  4, 990  83 

Goods  of  American  manufacture,  re-exported j  557  96 


13, 270  17 


1879- '80. 


$32.  336, 639  37 

149,  900  91 

60,293  92 

46, 282  21 

19, 025  63 

9,648  19 

2, 897  35 

1, 443  98 

1.  567  17 

11,850  05 


Total I  30,083,709  85 


32, 639, 548  18 


The  last  item  in  the  above  may  serve  to  point  a  moral,  viz,  shipping 
to  this  port  goods  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  market 
will  surely  entail  a  heavy  loss  on  the  shipper,  or  render  necessary  their 
reshipment  back  to  the  owner. 

IMPORTS   OF   THE  PORT  OF  RIO   DE   JANEIRO. 

The  custom-house  statistics,  given  in  extenso  in  tbe  herewith  inclosed 
tables,  show  the  total  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  at  this 
port  during  the  year  ende^il  June  30, 1879,  to  have  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  $39,142,610.64  in  United  States  coin,  and  said  imports 
were  received  from  the  various  countries,  as  follows : 

From  Great  Britain ||!15, 107,065  08 

FromFrancp 7,303, 47S  56 

From  Gerraany 3,480,049  09 

From  United  States 3,218,872  30 

FromPortngal 2,474,211  94 

From  Belgium 2,249,600  52 

From  all  others 5,309,932  15 

Total 39,142,610  64 

The  following  list  of  principal  articles  of  import,  with  their  respective 
values,  shows  what  this  market  bought  of  foreign  countries  in  the  year 
1878-^79 : 

Cotton  goods $8,226,047  a3 

Meats,  tiah,  lard,  butter,  &c 4,170,899  09 

Woolen  goods 3,159,942  26 

Liquors,  &c 3,092,420  47 

Flour,  grain,  &c 2,787,580  60 

Gold  andsilver,  manufactures  of 2, 383, 356  04 

Coal,  stone,  earths,  I&.C 1,604,459  11 

Linen  goods 1,414,769  02 

Iron,  steel  and  ironmongery 1, 316, 161  74 

Hides,  pelts,  &c ^ 1,285,509  49 

Petroleum,  paints,  Tarnish,  &c 1,274,479  18 

Machinery 1,120,437  63 

Tea, herbs,  plants,  &c 1,032,642  66 

Chemicals,  patent  medicines,  &c H3H,  405  25 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 679, 234  61 

»Silk  ami  silk  goods 633,337  75 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Of  the  imports  furnished  by  the  United  States  the  chief  articles  are 
floor,  kerosene,  lard,  }amber,  hardware  or  ironmongery,  machinery  and 
agricultural  implements,  tea,  glassware,  paper,  rosin,  beer,  clocks  and 
watches,  ice,  leather,  canvas,  cordage,  coal,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

Flour. — ^The  total  entries  of  wheat  flour  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
year  ended  September  30, 1880,  were  374,319  barrels,  of  which  296,842 
barrels  came  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  ended  September  30, 1879,  the  total  entries  were  453,734 
barrels^  of  which  394,954  were  from  the  United  States,  showing  a  de- 
crease m  our  flour  trade  with  this  port  of  98,112  barrels.  This  may 
partly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  drought  which  so  long  desolated 
large  portions  of  the  northeastern  provinces  has  ceased,  and  the  conse- 
quent increased  production  of  mandioca  gives  the  people  a  favorite  and 
cheap  substitute  for  flour. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1879,  there  were  received  at 
this  port  from  the  United  States  204,020  cases  of  kerosene ;  3,580  cases 
turpentine;  98,731kegs,  1,278  cases,  and  2,950  pails  of  lard;  2,049  ca^es 
and  657  firkins  butter;  162  cases  cheese ;  91  packages  hams;  526  drums 
and  1,793  cases  codfish;  1,000  bags  beans;  16,852,435 feet  lumber  j  45,086 
kilograms  tea ;  225  kegs  of  nails ;  191  cases  and  251  bales  writing  and 
printing  paper;  1,626  bales  and  9,146  packages  wrapping  paper;  6,551 
barrels  rosin ;  2,029  barrels  beer ;  2,500  tons  ice ;  556  tons  coal  j  600 
coils  of  cordage ;  23  cases  boots  and  shoes,  and  sundry  other  articles, 
the  quantities  and  values  of  which  are  not  obtainable,  the  absence  of 
information  in  regard  to  which  being  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  might 
serve  to  show  the  acceptance  which  our  wares  find  in  this  market. 

Cotton  goods, — The  demand  for  American  cotton  goods  appears  to  be 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  a«  the  superiority  of  our  cloths  becomes 
daily  more  apparent. 

There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  dates  covered  by  obtainable  re- 
turns which  embarrasses  the  compiler  of  statistics,  but  it  may  be  roughly 
stated  that  this  port  received  from  the  United  States  in  1879  cotton 
goods  to  the  value  of  $240,000. 

Manufactures  of  irony  ma^hineryy  &c, — The  importations  of  American 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  utensils  of  iron,  and  general  hard- 
ware increase  steadily,  and  promise  to  become  very  important. 

Already  quite  a  considerable  business  is  done  in  American  locomo- 
tives and  stationary  engines,  car-wheels,  stoves,  enameled  or  agate  iron- 
ware, com-shellers,  portable  mills,  plows,  wire  fencing,  axes,  cane-knives, 
cutlery,  locks,  and  various  household  utensils. 

Clocks  and  watches  of  American  manufacture  are  taking  possession  of 
the  market,  and  their  excellence  causes  them  to  be  highly  appreciated. 

Patent  medicines  and  perfumeries, — Our  preparations  of  these  articles 
have  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  the  names  of  Ayer,  Bristol,  Jayne, 
Eadway,  and  Lanman  and  Kemp  are  household  words. 

MEANS  TO  INCREASE   TRADE — ^ERRORS  OF   SHIPPERS,   ETC. 

Those  of  our  manufacturers  whose  operations  are  suflScieutly  exten- 
sive to  warrant  some  expenditure  in  still  further  increasing  their  busi- 
ness would  do  well  to  either  establish  here  an  agent  of  their  own,  sent 
from  home,  or  they  should  visit  this  market  in  person,  and  select  a 
resident  man  or  firm,  of  undoubted  good  character,  to  act  for  them. 

If  an  agent  is  sent  out  from  home  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  he 
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should  know  the  Portuguese  language  perfectly ;  that  he  should  be  a 
thoroughly  well-trained  merchant,  who  knows  a  bill  of  exchange  from 
a  promissory  note,  and  is  conversant  with  mercantile  law  and  usages  in 
general,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  impress  dealers  with  confidence 
that  his  promises  will  be  sacredly  performed. 

He  should  not  attempt  to  import  goods  until  he  has  carefully  studied 
the  peculiarities  of  the  market,  the  wants  of  the  country,  the  many 
peculiar  provisions  of  the  tariff  and  the  rulings  of  customs  officials,  as 
well  as  the  style  in  which  goods  should  be  put  up,  size  of  packages, 
mode  of  packing,  &c.  If  such  a  man  cannot  be  found,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  find  a  resident  firm  possessing  these  qualifications,  and  then 
•do  business  through  such  firm  and  such  only.  For  a  person  who  calls 
himself  a  merchant  to  buy  such  "job  lots''  of  goods  as  he  thinks,  with- 
out reason  for  so  thinking,  should  pay  a  profit  in  Brazil,  and  to  ship 
them  to  irresponsible  parties  here,  or  to  good  houses  dealing  in  another 
•class  of  goods  only,  is  to  insure  heavy  loss  and  to  injure  trade. 

It  is  said  that  skates  have  actually  been  shipped  to  Bahia,  and  it  is  a 
very  common  thing  for  parties  at  home  to  address  this  office  on  the  sub- 
ject of  shipping  thrashing-machines  to  Brazil.    "Lord"  Timothy  Dex- 
ter's  good  luck  with  warming-pans  in  the  West  Indies  seems  to  have 
impressed  many  people. 

Much  injury  to  American  trade  has  been  done  by  some  traveling 
isalesmen  who  took  orders  for  goods  which  were  not  sent  because  the 
prices  subsequently  advanced  at  home.  Others  have  unwisely  tried  to 
open  a  direct  business  with  retailers,  who  have  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  customers  to  serve,  instead  of  making  arrangements  with 
-one  house  whose  constituency  numbers  five  hundred  such  retailers. 

The  gullibility  of  some  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  saddening  to  see  the  the  blunders  they  make 
in  intrusting  their  wares  to  people  who  have  no  commercial  standing. 
Adventurers  in  the  United  States  have  published  glowing  accounts  of 
the  magnificent  enterprises  in  which  they  were  engaged  here,  claiming 
that  their  chief  desire  %7as  the  encouragement  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil.  They  have  sent  forth  circulars  and  news- 
paper articles  pretending  to  show  that  they  were  connected  with  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  both  here  and  at  home,  and  giving  fictitious 
statements  of  large  transactions  which  they  claim  to  have  effected  or 
to  be  about  to  put  into  execution.  In  certain  cases  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  really  respectable  people  have  unwittingly  been  made  the  instru- 
ments to  assist  those  deceptions. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturers  whose  wares  are  adapted  to  this  mar- 
Jvet  and  pay  a  fine  profit,  there  is  still  much  to  learn.  They  frequently 
oause  trouble  to  consignees  here,  and  loss  to  themselves,  by  lack  of  care 
in  some  essential  points.  Certain  kinds  of  goods  almost  invariably  ar- 
rive in  bad  order,  through  careless  packing.  Packages  should  not  be 
too  large.  Greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  describing  goods  in 
the  invoices,  and  the  name  of  the  goods  as  given  in  invoice  should  cor- 
respond with  that  on  manifest,  avoiding  technical  names;  otherwise  all 
boxes  must  be  opened  and  emptied  at  custom-house. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  large  and  growing  business  here  in  a  certain 
kind  of  stamped  iron-ware,  covered  with  an  agate  enamel.  Some  of 
these  goods  liave  arrived  here,  being  manifested  as  "  stamped  ware." 
T'he  manifest  being  in  English  has  to  be  rendered  in  Portuguese.  The 
public  translator  sees  the  word  "stamped^;  this  he  understands  to 
mean  "  printed,"  and  he  translates  the  manifest,  let  us  say,  thus :  "  teu 
oases  i)rints."    The  customs  officials  find  the  manifest  not  to  agree  with 
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invoice  whicb,  perhaps,  says,  "ten  cases  invoice,"  and  those  ten  cases- 
must  be  unpacked  to  find  the  "  prints  ";  whereas,  if  the  manifest  agreed 
with  invoice  a  slight  examination  would  be  made,  and  the  goods  would 
reach  the  warehouse  in  good  condition. 

There  are  also  many  points  of  the  tariff  which  must  be  well  under- 
stood to  avoid  exorbitant  duties.  For  example :  Articles  composed  of* 
two  different  substances  frequently  pay  on  the  whole  the  duty  assessed 
on  wares  of  the  material  paying  highest  duty.  Take,  for  example,  lamps 
for  burning  kerosene,  having  a  gilded  brass  collar  and  fittings.  If  im- 
ported with  the  brass-work  attached,  they  pay  duty  by  weight  as  gilded 
brassware,  the  glass  being  weighed  as  brass  and  paying  a  higher  duty 
than  glass  only. 

OPENINGS  FOR  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

With  proper  efforts  we  should  be  able  to  increase  our  sales  to  I5razl^ 
in  several  lines  of  wares  or  products  already  introduced,  and  to  intro 
duce  others  not  yet  put  on  this  market.  In  ray  opinion,  there  is  a 
market  here  for  a  greater  variety  of  cotton  goods  and  ironware,  plated 
ware,  glassware,  plantation  machinery,  paints,  and  various  chemical 
substances,  hams,  sides  of  biicon,  cheese,  beans,  dried  fruits,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  for  some  at  least  of  the  small  wares  in  which,  hitherto, 
Germany  has  undersold  us.  Even  the  past  errors  of  shippers  will  prob- 
ably result  to  the  advantage  of  wiser  men,  for  some  articles  forced  on 
the  market  at  ruinous  rates  will,  perhaps,  find  favor  somewhere  and 
may  yet  create  a  demand  for  those  goods  or  modifications  of  them. 

The  future  of  our  trade  here  is  hopeful,  but  our  people  may  as  well 
disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  this  is  a  new  Japan,  just  opened 
to  commerce,  and  that  the  people  of  Brazil  are  particularly  anxious  to- 
trade  with  us  above  all  others. 

There  are  a  great  many  popular  falhicies  to  be  got  rid  of.  Just  be- 
fore the  writer  of  this  left  home,  a  speaker  at  a  public  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia gravely  told  his  audience  that  the  Brazilians  were  very  anxious- 
to  buy  of  us,  but  that  our  high  tariff  on  wool  compelled  them  to  take 
their  wool  to  Europe  for  sale,  and  when  there  they  supplied  their  wants 
in  European  markets.  A  similar  argument  is  now  being  used  to  induce 
Congress  to  lower  the  duty  on  Australian  wool.  In  point  of  fact,  com- 
merce is  frequently  carried  on  by  circuitous  routes.  First,  however,, 
let  us  note  that  Brazil  has  almost  no  wool  to  sell.  She  shipped  but 
$70,000  worth  last  year,  less  than  many  a  single  county  in  Ohio.  If  she 
had  wool  to  sell,  the  grower  is  not  like  a  farmer  near  a  great  city,  who  takes 
the  produce  of  his  farm  to  town  and  there  supplies  himself  with  gro- 
ceries and  dry  goods.  The  producer  does  not  take  his  w^ool  or  his  coffee 
to  England  and  there  invest  the  proceeds  in  supplying  his  wants.  If 
business  were  carried  on  that  way  we  should  sell  Brazil  nearly  all  she 
wants,  because  we  buy  54  per  cent,  of  her  coffee.  AVe  sell  to  England,. 
England  sells  to  Brazil,  and  Brazil  sells  to  us.  If  we  can  show  to  Bra- 
zilian merchants  that  we  can  undersell  England  or  give  more  desirable 
goods  for  the  money,  and  if  we  can  put  those  goods  in  their  ports  within 
a  definite  short  time,  then  we  can  have  their  business. 

Foreign  commerce,  like  the  internal  trade  of  a  country,  may  not  only 
be  increased,  but  even  created  by  "easy  conveyance  of  men  and  com- 
modities from  one  place  to  another,"  and  this  truism  should  lead  us  ta 
consider  the 

NECESSITY  FOR  REGULAR  C03IMUNICATI0N  BY  STEAM. 

If  our  sailing  ships  will  not  enable  us  to  build  up  or  even  hold  on  to- 
our  foreign  commerce  we  must  accept  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  and 
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try  steam.  Our  sliip-owners  need  not  fear  that  they  will  be  injured  by 
an  increase  of  steamship  lines.  Twoor  three  good  lines  of  steamships- 
between  the  United  States  and  east  coast  of  South  America  could  prob- 
ably be  freighted  outward  with  other  goods  than  the  flour,  kerosene,. 
and  lumber  which  form  the  chief  cargoes  to  Brazil  of  our  sailing  ves- 
sels. For  the  homeward  freights  of  such  lines,  steamships  under  our 
own  flag  could  not  make  the  situation  any  worse  for  sailing  vessels  thai> 
it  now  is.  During  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1880,  twenty  Brit- 
ish and  German  steamships  took  cargoes  from  this  port  to  the  IJnited 
States,  and  our  own  sailing  vessels  went  home  in  ballast  or  with  light 
cargoes  at  low  freights  to  save  buying  ballast.  These  British  and  Ger- 
man steamers  belong  chiefly  to  the  Lamport  &  Holt  line,  of  Liverpool. 
They  can  fill  more  steamships  with  cargoes  from  England  and  Belgium 
to  this  country  than  they  can  provide  cargo  for  in  the  opposite  direction^ 
but  if  they  can  place  those  vessels  at  Sew  York,  Baltimore,  or  New 
Orleans  they  can  get  freights  to  England  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c. 
To  help  pay  expenses  on  voyage  to  the  United  States  they  take  freights- 
at  very  low  rates  if  the  comjietition  requires  it.  Coffee  has  been  ship- 
ped to  New  York  by  theLamport&  Ilolt  steamers  at  as  low  as  20  cents 
a  bag.  Under  any  circumstances  the  steamship  haB  the  preference  of 
freight  over  sailing  vessels. 

This  competition  bears  very  hardly  on  the  American  line,  and  in  no 
wise  serves  our  interests,  as  the  rival  steamers  never  come  back  to  Brazil 
direct  from  the  United  States^  and  it  is  the  voyages  from  our  ports  to 
Brazil  which  best  advance  the  interest  of  our  commerce. 

The  profitable  business  which  those  foreign  steamships  obtain  from 
the  United  States  to  England  and  thence  to  Brazil  enables  them  to  bear 
an  unprofitable  voyage  hence  to  the  United  States,  which  voyage,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  compelled  to  make  if  good  business  offfers  elsewhere.. 

The  regular  communication  by  steam  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  which 
we  have  enjoyed  for  over  two  years,  has  had  a  beneficial  eff'ect  on  our 
trade  with  this  country,  but  we  have  not  reaped  the  full  measure  of 
possible  benefit,  because  there  has  been  a  constant  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  merchants  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  line,  a  feeling  which  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Brazilian  Parliament  refused  for  some 
time  to  confirm  the  contract  made  by  the  government  for  the  payment 
of  the  subsidy,  unless  Maranham  was  included  in  the  ports  of  call,  said 
port  not  being  a  safe  one  for  vessels  the  size  of  those  steamers.  It  is 
only  within  a  few  days  that  Parliament  consented  to  waive  the  call  at 
Maranham. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  ai>pears  to  many  who  are  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  our  commercial  interests  with  Brazil  that  our  own  coun- 
try might  wisely  pay  a  sum  for  conveyance  of  mails  which  would  assist 
to  render  permanent  the  present  line,  or  a  modification  thereof. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  would  be  well  to  have  smaller  vessels 
than  those  now  performing  the  service,  and  to  have  two  lines,  one  of 
which  should  terminate  its  voyages  at  Para,  the  other  to  make  its  first 
arrival  in  Brazil  at  Pernambuco,  and  to  enter  the  inner  harbor  of  that 
port,  where  a  valuable  trade  might  thus  be  secured. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  PORT   OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

During  the  year  1879, 1,313  vessels  entered  at  this  port  from  foreign 
countries,  and  1,127  vessels  sailed  for  foreign  ports.  Of  the  entries  3W 
were  from  Great  Britain,  347  from  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  159  from  the 
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United  States.  Of  the  sailings  378  were  bound  to  the  United  States, 
172  to  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  and  126  to  Great  Britain.  The  vessels  en- 
tered from  foreign  ports  were  of  a  total  burden  of  1,034,408  tons. 

During  same  year  there  entered  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  coastwise,  1,462 
Brazilian  vessels,  with  341,378  tons,  and  166  foreign  vessels,  of  172,286 
tons  burden. 

Of  the  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  in  1879,  447  were  British, 
160  German,  139  American,  120  French,  93  Spanish,  72  Portuguese,  48 
Swedish,  and  the  remainder  of  ten  different  nationalities. 

A  bill  granting  a  subsidy  for  a  line  of  steamships  between  Canadian 
ports  and  Brazil  has  just  become  a  law,  and  the  first  vessel  of  the  line 
will  probably  sail  from  Halifax  very  soon.  The  line  will  receive  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  Dominion  Government  of  $50,000  per  annum,  and  a  like 
sum  from  this  government. 

The  attention  of  the  Gtovernmeut  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully 
invited  to  this  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  our  Canadian  neighbors, 
whose  interests  in  this  country  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  our 
people. 

The  Brazilian  postal  authorities  have  contracted  with  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  (British)  line  of  steamships  for  the  dispatch  of  mails  to  New  York 
on  the  15th  and  25th  of  each  month.  The  vessels  will  return  here  via 
England. 

IMMIGBATION. 

The  number  and  nationality  of  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port  in  the 
year  1879  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Italians 9,677 

Portuguese 8,841 

Germaus 2,022 

Spaniards 886 

Austriaus 312 

French , 264 

English 51 

Various 136 

Total 22,189 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  telegraph  system  of  Brazil  connects  this  capital  with  thirteen 
l)rovinces  and  has  a  total  length  of  4,314  miles.  During  the  year  1878-'79, 
there  were  sent  230,022  telegrams  with  4,307,592  words,  and  an  average 
of  18^  words  to  each  message. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Aside  from  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  Brazil  is  very  slow.  The  prevalence  of  some  se- 
rious disease  in  the  sugar  cane  of  Pernambnco  has,  however,  incited 
planters  to  greater  care  in  cultivation  and  to  the  introduction  from 
iibroad  of  healthy  and  improved  varieties. 

Twelve  kinds  of  sugarcane  have  been  introduced  from  Mauritius,  of 
which  the  **Kavanzire"  is  thought  to  be  the  best.  From  this  province 
a  supply  of  the  favorite  "  Solauzer"  variety  has  been  sent  to  Pernam- 

l)UCO. 

Coffee  plants  of  a  supposed  superior  kind  have  been  largely  imported 
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from  Liberia  within  the  last  three  years^  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak 
confidently  of  the  result. 

A  short  tour  through  a  part  of  the  coffee-producing  district  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  crop  might  be  much  increased  in  quantity  and 
quality  by  greater  attention  to  the  trees. 

Of  "farming,"  as  Americans  understand  the  word,  there  is  very  little 
in  Brazil.  In  the  ]>rovinee  of  S^o  Paulo  there  are  a  few  who  actually 
cultivate  the  land,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  rejecting  those 
who  not  only  plant  but  also  cultivate  the  three  great  staples,  it  would 
be  a  stretch  of  politeness  to  call  any  of  the  people  "  tillers  of  the  soil." 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  warrant  a  treatise  on  political  econ- 
omy or  on  the  land  laws  of  Brazil.  Brieily,  said  laws  are  not  generally 
considered  favorable  to'  settlement.  The  sale  of  land  is  burdened  with 
a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  and  heavy  costs,  after  which  the  title  may  be  sub- 
ject to  unregistered  claims,  and  the  rates  of  freight  exacted  by  the  rail- 
ways are  so  high  that  there  is  no  inducement  for  settlers  to  go  far  back 
from  these  aboard  to  get  cheap  lands  and  to  create  homes. 

MINING. 

Mr.  Henri  Gorceix,  director  of  the  mining  school  at  Ouro  Preto,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  has  recently  made  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Brazil,  which  is  carried  on  at  a 
Dirmber  of  small  Catalan  forges  in  Minas  Geracs  and  western  Sao  Paulo. 
lie  notes  the  existence  of  abundant  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Minas  Ge- 
raes;  of  beds  of  ore  yielding  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  iron,  near  the  coal 
mines  of  Sao  Jeronimo,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  of  rich  ore  near  the  Gan- 
diota  coal  mines  in  the  same  province,  and  to  magnificent  ore  at  Cacho- 
eira,  also  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  having  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
85  to  90  per  cent,  and  being  near  to  coal  of  quality  sufficiently  good  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

According  to  said  report,  iron  costs  at  Ouro  Preto  from  £17  lOs.  to 
£21  a  ton,  at  Concei9ao  £28,  and  further  in  the  interior  £49  to  £56, 
whilst  in  Europe  the  average  price  is  from  £5  to  £5  12«. 

As  the  cost  of  labor  in  Minas  Geraes  is  not  high,  a  good  iron-founder 
being  paid  only  about  58.  a  day,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  the 
above-named  high  prices  are  mainly  due  to  a  total  lack  of  facilities  for 
cheap  transportation.  Xor  does  it  appear  from  the  report  that  there  is 
at  present  any  encouragement  to  attempt  to  utilize,  on  a  large  scale, 
those  valuable  deposits,  for  Mr.  Gorceix,  in  speaking  of  the  propriety 
of  putting  up  furnaces  which  would  turn  out  7  tons  per  diem,  or,  say, 
2,555  tons  a  year,  answers  the  question,  "Will  there  be  consumption 
for  this  quantity  within  a  radius  of  90  miles,"  by  saying: 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  yet,  if  the  furnace  be  within  the  region  between  Ouro 
Preto  and  the  city  of  Porro.  At  a  distance  of  90  miles  the  product  will  be  burdened 
with  100  milreis  ($45)  a  ton  carriage,  and  the  owner  of  a  furnace  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  iron  of  Europe,  whenever  transport  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  does  not 
amoant  to  so  much. 

Oold  mines, — There  is  one  prosperous  gold-mining  company  in  Brazil, 
the  Morro  Volho  Company,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  they 
complain  that  the  provincial  government  is  trying  to  kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg  by  first  taxing  the  company  4  per  cent,  on  its  earn- 
ings and  then  assessing  those  earnings  at  nearly  three  times  what  the 
company  believes  to  be  the  actual  amount,  thus  largely  increasing  the 
income  tax. 
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There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Brazil  abounds  with  gold  and  other 
valuable  minerals,  but  the  conditions  do  not  appear  to  be  favorable  for 
their  immediate  development. 

Several  promising  Brazilian  mining  schemes  have  recently  been  offered 
in  the  United  States  market,  but  capitfilists  would  probably  do  well  to 
venture  with  caution  in  these  brilliant  speculations,  as  even  an  expe- 
rienced American  mining  engineer  and  geologist  has  been  deceived  by  a 
"salted"  Brazilian  gold  mine. 

HEALTH  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

As  the  general  state  of  the  health  of  a  port  and  the  diseases  have  an 
influence  on  the  movements  of  vessels,  leading*  masters  and  owners  to 
consider  whether  the  rate  of  freight  offered  would-  compensate  for  the 
risk  of  disease  and  consequent  increased  expenses  of  the  voyage,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  give  some  information  bearing 
on  that  point. 

The  following  t>abular  statement,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the 
board  of  health,  shows  the  number  of  deaths  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  caused 
by  the  most  fatal  diseases,  during  each  month  of  the  year  1879,  and 
total  deaths : 

FOR  THE  TEAR  1879. 


Diseases. 

1 

1  January. 

1 

'  February. 

1 
Maich. 

1 

April. 

• 

• 

s 

• 

>> 

1 

1  August. 

• 

e 

f^  : 
^  1 

1 

6 

1  November. 

• 

1 
1 

Pulmonary  conRumption  ... 
Bronchitis  and  pneumonia  . 

Yellow  fever 

Pernicious  fever 

164 
4« 
68 
53 
42 

51 
69 
33 

73 
407 

149 
53 

145 
44 
42 

50 
36 
18 

2fi 
308 

143 
64 

197 
55 
33 

56 

54 
30 

'    381 

152 
62 

160 
44 
39 

59 
50 
27 

4 

334 

141 
51 
69 
80 
46 

59 
62 
19 

4 

'  386 

142 
67 
53 
35 
39 

64 
54 
22 

12 
;  361 

146 
73 
42 
43 
40 

71 
58 
30 

6 
341 

175 

102 

26 

58 

39 

60 
59 
21 

8 
365 

175 
94  ' 

111 
38  1 
37 

58  i 
52  i 
37  1 

18 
378 

1  898 

181 

69 

8 

46 

30 

43 
55 

18 

16 
395 

211 

64 

9 

40 

25 

59 
81 
31 

11 
354 

885 

■ 

ISO 

65  . 

18  ' 

66  1 

24  1 

76 
52 
39 

10 
448 

948 

1,929 
812 
80e 
552 

Other  fevers.  - 

436 

AflTcotions  of  digcslivc  or- 
praxis 

706 

AflectioDS  of  the  heart 

Apoplexy  and  cci-ebral  con- 
gestion   

Sniall'pox 

All  other  causes 

682 
325 

197 
4.;56 

Total 

1,008 

871 

1,020 

931 

,  867 

;  849 

1 

850 

j  913 

861 

10,901 

It  may  surprise  many  to  notice  that  there  are  many  more  deaths 
here  from  pulmonary  consumption  than  from  yellow  fever,  a  fact  which 
holds  good  throughout  Brazil.  As  showing  that  yellow  fever  is  not 
necessarily  so  fatal  as  many  imagine  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  Gol 
patients  treated  in  1879  at  the  Santa  Isabel,  opposite  this  city,  said  hos- 
]ntal  being  devoted  to  supposed  cases  of  yellow  fever,  487  were  dis- 
charged as  cured.  The  majority  of  eases  of  jellow  fever  occur  during 
the  lirst  four  months  of  the  year,  when  the  great  heat  develops  the  latent 
causes  for  that  disease,  which  are  always  existing. 

The  climate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is,  for  a  tropical  one,  exceptionally 
good,  but  the  general  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  of  sanitary  precautions 
are  exceptionally  great. 

THOMAS  ADAMSON, 

ConstdOeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rio  de  Janeiro^  Xovember  23,  1880. 
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II.  REPORT  FOR  1881. 

Report  by  Consul  General  Admnson^  of  Rio  de  Janeiro^  on  the  history  and 
political  condition  of  Brazil ,  its  physical  feaiureSy  foreign  commerce  and 
navigation,  products  of  the  field  and  forest,  mining  industry,  railways^ 
post-offices,  telegraphs^  climate^  &c. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  17, 1881, 

lu  considering  the  present  condition  of  Brazil,  its  progress,  and  pos- 
sible fature,one  must  bear  in  mind  and  give  due  weight  to  certain  facts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  country,  its  political  organization,  physical 
features  and  climate,  the  race  which  governs,  their  religion,  educational 
facilities,  &c.  Without  this  primary  knowledge  it  would  be  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of  various  facts  which  indirectly  aifect 
the  trade  relations  of  Brazil. 

Until  recently  so  little  was  the  attention  of  our  people  directed  to 
this  "  terra  de  Santa  Cruz,"  or  "  land  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  as  it  was  orig- 
inally named,  that  many  appear  to  have  viewed  it  as  but  just  opened 
to  commerce. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL   CONDITION. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  Europeans  in  the  year  A.  D.  1500,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  iu  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  A  settlement 
was  made  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1557  by  Admiral 
.  Ooligni  with  10,000  French  Huguenots,  but  they  were  driven  off  by  the 
Portuguese,  who,  in  1567,  founded  the  present  city,  under  the  name  of 
St.  Sebastian  de  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  actual  settlement  thus  really  antedates  the  founding  of  Saint 
Augustine,  Fla.,  and  precedes  the  first  English  settlement  in  North 
America  by  about  fifty  years.  Before  the  first  white  settler  trod  the 
8oil  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were  prosperous 
towns  at  three  points  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Brazil  is  thus  an  offshoot  of  Portugal,  as  the  United  States  is  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  separation  from  the  mother  country  was  ^ected 
without  a  struggle,  and  the  reigning  house  of  Brazil  is  descended  from 
that  of  Portugal,  so  that  the  change  can  hardly  be  called  a  revolution. 

In  1807  the  house  of  Braganza  was  driven  from  Portugal  by  the 
French  armies  and  came  to  establish  itself  iu  Brazil.  On  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  the  King  of  Portugal  returned  to  Lisbon,  leaving  his  son  to 
govern  frazil  as  his  representative. 

The  Brazilians  had  thus  become  accustomed  to  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  when,  in  1822,  they  declared  their  independence  they 
4lid  not,  like  the  other  South  American  colonies,  seek  to  establish  a  re- 
public. The  Prince  Regent  was  made  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Dom 
Pedro  I,  and  his  office  was  declared  hereditary,  a  constitution  was  given 
to  the  people,  and  since  that  time  they  have  had  a  share  iu  the  govern- 
ment through  their  representatives  duly  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
<3hamber  of  Deputies. 

The  first  Emperor  abdicated  the  throne  in  1831  in  favor  of  his  infant 
«on,  who  now  reigns  as  Dom  Pedro  II.  Beyond  some  local  outbreaks, 
caused  by  these  x>olitical  changes^Brazil  has  never  had  any  internal 
wars,  and  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  regard  it  as  a  revolu- 
tionary country. 

The  present  Emperor  is  generally  respected  by  both  Brazilians  and 
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foreigners  and  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  marked  political 
change  during  his  lifetime. 

The  imperial  succession  is  in  either  the  male  or  female  line  and  the 
heir  apparent  is  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Princess  Donna  Isabella. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Brazil  has  been  governed  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  their  descendants  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  it 
is  deemed  important  to  thus  call  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  a  very  common  impression  amongst  our  country- 
men that  this  is  a  country  of  Spanish  origin,  and  they  flood  Brazil  with 
"trade  circulars "  written  in  that  language,  and  thereby  waste  their 
efforts. 

The  powers  of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  correspond  very  nearly 
to  those  of  our  President  and  his  cabinet.  As  in  England^  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers  to  Parliament  is  admitted,  and  they  resign  on  suffer- 
ing a  defeat. 

The  senators  are  chosen  for  life,  and  are  selected  by  the  Emperor 
from  a  triple  list  elected  by  the  people.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
elected  by  the  people,  periodically,  and  all  questions  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  empire  pertain  to  it. 

The  electoral  reform  law,  which  has  just  come  into  force,  bestows  im- 
portant privileges  on  the  people,  and  secures  th^  elections  from  all  in- 
fluence of  the  government,  making  the  voting  direct  instead  of  through 
electoral  colleges,  as  heretofore,  and  giving  the  franchise  to  all  citizens 
having  a  clear  income  of  200  milreis,  or  about  $100. 

The  good  effects  of  the  concessions  were  shown  in  the  late  elections, 
which  were  more  quiet  than  any  that  have  taken  place  in  Brazil  for 
many  years,  and  the  abstinence  of  the  government  from  any  attempt  to 
influence  the  voting  is  proven  by  the  result  of  the  elections. 

PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  BRAZIL — CLIMATE,  &C. 

In  extent  of  territory,  Brazil  ranks  with  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  its  area  being  about  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000. 
Atleast  nine- tenths  of  the  people  are  gathered  within  from  200  to  300  miles 
of  the  ocean,  the  most  thickly-populated  region  being  the  zone  extend- 
ing from  Gape  St.  Eoque,  in  latitude  5^  28'  south,  alongthe  coast  south- 
ward. 

This  zone  is  hilly  in  the  northern  part,  mountainous  in  the  southern, 
and  originally  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  covered  with  forest.  A  large 
portion  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  has  been  taken  up  for  plantations  of 
sugar  in  the  northern  part,  sugar  and  tobacco  in  the  middle,  and  coffee 
in  the  southern  part. 

The  climate  varies  somewhat  with  the  latitude,  but  it  may  be  charac- 
terized as  mild  and  pleasant,  generally. 

Near  Cape  St.  Eoque  it  is  very  equable;  towards  the  south  it  is  more 
varied;  and  where  it  enters  the  south  temperate  zone,  frosts  are  com- 
mon from  June  to  September. 

The  great  region  embraced  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  is  a 
plain,  varied  with  hills  only  in  the  eastern  portion,  and  covered  nearly 
everywhere  with  heavy  forests.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  equable,  and 
never  very  oppressive ;  rains  are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  the 
rainy  season,  from  January  to  June,  being  marked  only  by  the  heavi- 
ness and  duration  of  the  almost  daily  showers. 

This  region  is  well  fitted  for  agriculture,  but,  as  yet,  it  is  almost 
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untouched,  and  the  civilized  population  is  very  small.    Much  of  the 
country  is  still  unexplored. 

Between  the  Amazon  Valley  and  the  coast  zone,  and  extending  at 
the  northeastern  end  to  the  .\tlantic  Ocean,  is  an  immense  tract  locally 
known  as  the  "  Sertao/'  which  word  is  frequently  translated  by  foreign- 
ers as  "  desert,"  but  means  rather  "  the  far  interior "  or  "  the  back- 
woods." 

Much  of  this  region  is  a  table  land,  more  or  less  broken  up  by  river 
valleys  and  varied  with  hills.  The  surface  is  irregularly  divided  be- 
tween prairie  and  forest  land.  It  is  well  adapted  for  cattle-raising,  but 
owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  and  distances  from  market^ 
all  industries  are  neglected. 

The  climate  of  the  "Sertao"  is  mild,  and,  except  in  the  river  valley Sy 
remarkably  healthful.  Unlike  the  rest  of  Brazil,  the  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons are  here  very  sharply  marked,  rains  being  almost  unknown  from 
June  to  November,  when  the  trees  shed  their  leaves,  and  many  of  the 
streams  dry  up. 

From  February  to  June  the  rains  are  generally  abundant.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  that  the  rains  are  very  light  or  altogether  want- 
ing, and  as  the  people  depend  on  the  wet  season  for  their  plantings, 
very  great  suffering  results.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  "  Sertao,"  embracing  the  provinces  of  Eio  Grande 
do  ^NTorte,  Cear^,  Pianhy,  and  portions  of  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and  Minas 
Geraes.  In  this  region  the  drought  sometimes  lasts  for  several  years, 
so  that  agricultural  industry  is  ruined,  and  many  of  the  people  die  of 
starvation.  The  last  and  most  terrible  of  these  droughts,  which  con- 
tinued for  four  years,  has  but  recently  ended. 

The  extreihe  southern  part  of  Brazil,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  and  portions  of  Parang  and  Sao  Paulo^ 
lies  within  the  south  temperate  zone,  and  possesses  a  climate  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  seasons,  of  course,  being 
reversed. 

Much  of  this  region  is  very  fertile,  being  particularly  well  adapted 
for  wheat  and  cattle  farms ;  it  is  probably  the  most  desirable  part  of 
Brazil  for  agricultural  settlers. 

SANITAKY  CONDITION. 

It  is  a  popular  error  that  Brazil  is  an  unhealthy  country,  generally 
speaking.  Excepting  some  of  the  great  cities,  where  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  precautions  is  most  glaring,  this  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  healthy 
country.  Some  of  the  river  valleys  are  subject  to  intermittent  fevers, 
but  not  more  so  than  in  other  countries. 

Yellow  fever  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast  towns,  and  it  is  most 
prevalent  amongst  non- acclimated  foreigners  and  the  denizens  of  the 
slums  of  the  cities.  Its  chief  seats  are  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia, 
where  it  generally  appears  in  the  hot  months  from  January  to  May. 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  death  rate  is  higher  than  in  most  of  the  6ther 
coast  cities. 
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Tbe  foUowiag  table  will  show  the  monthly  mortality  in  the  city  of 
l^io  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  1880,  causes  thereof,  and  average  death 
rate: 
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In  calculating  annual  average  mortality,  as  above,  the  population  is 
estimated  at  330,000. 

Cholera,  in  an  epidemic  form,  has  not  appeared  in  Brazil  for  many 
years.  Small  pox  is  present  nearly  everywhere,  and,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  vaccination,  it  occasionally  rages  with  great  viplence,  espc- 
<;ially  in  the  northern  provinces. 

An  epidemic  of  small-pox  wbich  appeared  in  1878  amongst  the  famine- 
jstricken  refugees  of  Cear4  and  adjacent  provinces,  carried  off  more 
than  100,000  persons. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  singular  disease  called  '^  beriherri^  has 
:appeared  in  various  parts  of  Brazil,  producing  paralysis,  and,  if  neg- 
lected, death.  This  malady,  which  is  aupposed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Africa,  is  occasionally  epidemic,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  the  interior  than  near  the  coast.  A  sea  voyage  is  said  to  be  the 
most  effectual  remedy. 

Goitre  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the  limestone  re- 
gions of  Central  Brazil. 

RELIGION. 

Though  the  Eoman  Catholic  is  the  state  religion  of  Brazil,  freedom 
•of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all  others,  but  in  houses  not  having  the  out- 
ward form  of  a  church.  Practically  there  is  very  little  religious  intol- 
■erance  in  the  empire.  In  a  few  cases  Protestant  congregations  have 
been  interfered  with  by  mobs,  but  these  were  invariably  composed  of 
the  most  ignorant  class,  and  the  public  press  has  almost  invariably  de- 
nounced all  such  outrages. 

The  Protestant  form  of  religion  is  represented  by  branches  of  the 
<Jhurch  of  England,  established  in  most  of  the  coast  cities,  and  by  a 
^considerable  number  of  mission  churches  and  schools  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  denominations  of  the  United  States. 

Monasteries,  nunneries,  and  religious  orders  are  almost  extinct. 
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EDUCATION. 


The  educatioual  question,  when  looked  at  from  a  busiiies^^  point  of 
view,  is  of  more  importance  than  mi^ht  be  8Uf>pose<l  by  a  superficial 
thinker.  An  unenlightened  people  adopts  with  reluctance  tbose  great 
improvements  of  our  age  which  benefit  the  material  interests  of  a  coun- 
try while  they  enrich  the  introducer,  and  a  thoroughly  ignorant  people, 
having  no  artificial  wants  to  supply,  will  not  labor  to  get  the  means  of 
purchasing  those  articles,  the  sale  of  which  keeps  our  mill  wheels  in  mo- 
tion and  gives  profitable  freight  to  our  ships. 

In  Brazil  the  educated  class  is  proportionally  much  smaller  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  poorer  people  are  very  ignorant. 

During  the  last  few  years  education  has  been  made  compulsory,  nomi- 
nally so  at  leavSt,  and  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  school 
system,  but  this  is  still  defective. 

Among  the  higher  educational  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  Dom 
Pedro  II  College,  and  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  Kio 
and  Bahia  Medical  College,  and  the  law  schools  at  Pernambuco,Bahia, 
and  San  Paulo. 

Many  Brazilian  young  men  of  the  richer  classes  finish  their  education 
in  the  United  States,  France,  or  Portugal. 

There  are  but  few  really  good  schools  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  many  families  send  their  daughters  to  the  convent  schools 
of  Lisbon  and  Paris. 

A  very  promising  educational  enterprise  has  recently  been  set  on  foot 
in  Brazil  through  the  elibrts  of  an  American,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  who 
has  sent  a  superior  class  of  teachers  to  open  schools  at  Para  and  Per- 
nambuco,  and  will  also  open  one  in  this  city  in  May  next.  His  plan  is 
to  teach  in  the  English  language,  and  to  educate  boys  up  to  the  standard 
required  for  matriculation  in  any  college  or  university  of  the  United 
States.  The  prospects  of  this  enterprise  are  most  encouraging.  In  a 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Taylor  I  made  some  statements  which  it  may 

not  be  improper  to  repeat  here,  viz : 

• 

In  looking  up  the  statistics  of  commerce  of  Brazil,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  comparative  importance  of  this  great  empire  and  that  of  the  one  little  colony 
of  Victoriai  Australia,  and,  as  it  may  interest  yon,  will  quote  some  of  the  figures. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil  is  supposed  to  have  a  population  of  12,000,000.  It  produces  some 
of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  total  imports  of  the  whole  Empire  during 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  according  to  government  returns,  amounted  to  $70, 307, 064, 
and  total  exports  in  same  period  amounted  to  $87,744,725,  making  together,  $158,051,- 
789.  The  value  of  imports  per  head  of  population  was  then  $5.86.  The  value  of 
exports  per  head  of  population  was  then  $7.31.     Both  together,  $13.17. 

The  latest  statistics  irom  Victoria  are  for  the  year  1878.  The  population  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1878,  was  879,442.  The  imports  in  1878  were  $78,651,789,  or  $90.49  per 
head  of  population;  the  exports  in  1878  were  $72,635,^53,  or  $83.58  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. 

By  the  above  you  will  see  that  one  man  in  Victoria  is  worth  as  a  customer  to  the 
outside  world  as  much  as  fifteen  Brazilians,  and  at  the  same  time  one  man  in  Victoria 
does  as  much  toward  supplying  the  wants  of  the  outside  world  as  eleven  Brazilians. 
The  roOAon  for  this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  because  the  mass  of  the  Brazilian  people 
are  uneducated ;  they  have  no  artificial  wants  to  supply,  and  therefore  the  greater 
part  of  them  only  work  enough  to  supply  the  purely  animal  wants.  To  make  them 
valuable  as  customers,  they  must  be  educated  to  require  the  thousand  things  which 
are  necessities  to  the  educated  man  or  woman. 

BAILWAYS.I 

There  are  no  official  statistics  of  the  railways  of  Brazil  of  a  later  date 
than  July,  1880. 
Carefully  compiling  all  available  sources  of  information,  I  find  that  on 
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July  1,  1881,  there  were  in  traffic,  or  very  nearly  completed,  3,712  kilo- 
meters of  railway  in  the  empire.  About  3,000  kilometers  were  in  course 
of  construction  at  same  date. 

About  81  per  cent,  of  the  completed  roads  are  in  the  three  provinces 
of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Geraes,  and  the  same  ratio  will 
hold  good  of  those  in  construction. 

The  lines  of  these  three  provinces  all  center  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  or  San- 
tos, and  they  form  the  outlet  of  the  great  coffee  region  of  Brazil.  The 
Dom  Pedroll  line  and  its  branches,  the  Santos  and  Jundiahy,  the  Sao 
Paulo  Western,  and  two  or  three  other  lines  have  a  gauge  of  1.60  meters; 
nearly  all  the  others,  including  those  in  construction,  are  of  one  meter 
gauge. 

Capitalists  are  especially  attracted  to  Brazilian  railway  enterprises  by 
the  government  guarantees  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  interest  on  capital 
invested.  The  capital  thus  guaranteed  now  amounts  to  over  $60,000,000. 
Many  of  the  lines  now  in  construction  or  projected  will  probably  be  un- 
profitable, thus  placing  a  serious  burden  on  the  already  overtaxed  Bra- 
zilian treasury. 

The  high  tariffs  of  the  Brazilian  railways  are  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  interior.  On  the  Dom  Pedro  II  road,  a  gov- 
ernment line,  the  freight  charges,  being  turned  into  United  States  coin, 
are  about  as  follows:  Coffee,  14  cents  per  ton  per  milej  sugar,  10  cents 
l)er  ton  per  mile ;  cereals,  4f  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  luggage,  2  cents 
per  100  pounds  per  mile. 

On  nearly  all  the  other  roads  the  rates  are  much  higher.  Thus,  cof- 
fee sent  from  many  of  the  more  distant  plantations  must  pay  $1.75, 
$2,  or  even  $2.50,  per  sack  before  reaching  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Santos, 
while  the  same  coffee  is  shipped  from  this  port  to  New  York  at  rates, 
varying  according  to  supply  of  vessels,  from  $3.25  to  $11  per  ton,  or  20 
to  65  cents  per  bag. 

Goats,  sheep,  and  other  small  livestock  pay  as  much  as  third  class 
passengers,  and  cattle  and  horses  pay  much  more. 

In  some  parts  of  the  empire  the  xnule  trains  still  compete  successfully 
with  the  railways. 

Owing  to  the  status  of  the  population,  the  number  of  railway  trav- 
elers is  comparatively  small,  and  the  amount  of  merchandise  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  interior  is  insignificant  as  in  comparison  with  roads  ex- 
tending to  rural  districts  in  the  United  States. 

By  an  imperial  decree  of  September  10, 1881,  the  contract  guarantee- 
ing interest  to  the  Madeira  and  Marmore  Kailway  was  declared  to  have 
lapsed  and  the  government  has  called  for  new  tenders  for  that  road. 

Much  American  capital  has  been  lost  on  that  project,  and  only  re- 
markably sanguine  people  believe  it  will  be  carried  out  during  the  pres- 
ent centurj'. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW   OF   THE   YEAR  1880-'81. 

The  financial  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  has,  like  several  preceding 
ones,  been  one  of  much  uncertainty  to  the  commercial  body  of  Brazil. 
Seasons  of  depression  and  almost  of  alarm  have  alternated  with  brief 
periods  of  a  more  hopeful  character,  but  on  the  whole  an  average  busi- 
ness has  been  done,  and  some  departments  of  trade  have  shown  a  slight 
improvement. 

The  recognized  causes  of  depression  are — 

1.  The  heavy  municipal  and  export  taxes. 

2.  The  singular  fluctuations  in  exchange,  or,  in  other  words^  of  the 
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value  of  the  milreis  of  Brazil  as  compared  with  the  money  of  England, 
on  which  coantry  the  bulk  of  the  exchauge  is  drawn.  In  this  matter 
the  shrewdest  financiers  confess  themselves  at  fault,  exchange  falling 
when  the  usual  indications  would  seem  point  to  a  rise,  or  vice  versa. 

3.  A  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee,  with  the  consequent  failure  of  sev- 
eral large  importers  at  New  York. 

4.  Uncertain  stat'O  of  the  labor  question,  caused  by  the  workings  of 
the  gradual  emancipation  law,  by  new  anti-slavery  movements,  and  by 
the  schemes  for  introducing  Chinese  laborers. 

5.  The  general  lack  of  confidence  and  cohsequent  contraction  of 
credits. 

The  contraction  of  credits  is  in  itself  a  healthy  feature,  although  the 
mmediate  results  may  be  unpleasant. 

A  few  years  ago  credits  of  twelve  or  even  eighteen  months  were 
common,  and  this,  combined  with  a  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange,  intro- 
duced a  large  element  of  uncertainty  into  all  commercial  transactions. 
At  present  most  of  the  large  importing  houses  will  not  give  more  than 
from  three  to  six  months'  credit,  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
caution,  even  in  the  short- time  notes. 

Long  credits  have  been  almost  universal  in  retail  as  well  as  in  whole- 
sale trade,  especially  in  the  interior.  Most  of  the  smaller  provincial 
dealers  receive  various  kinds  of  produce  in  return  for  goods  advanced, 
and  they  can  only  collect  their  debts  when  the  crops  come  in.  As  these 
small  traders  carry  no  reserve  capital,  the  sudden  contraction  of  credits 
causes  much  distress  among  them,  but  the  ultimate  result  of  this  con- 
traction must  be  beneficial;  commercial  transactions  will  become  less 
speculative  and  more  secure,  and  confidence  will  return  when  the  weak 
houses  are  weeded  out,  as  they  inevitably  must  be. 

The  export  trade  has  been  especially  aiiected  by  the  evils  mentioned, 
and  an  uneasy  and  speculative  feeling  has  been  constantly  evident  in 
it.  The  import  trade  has  been  less  unfavorable,  and  there  have  been 
many  features  of  positive  improvement  in  it. 

The  movement  of  imports  was  more  irregular  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  revisions  of  the  tariff,  and  during  the  consideration  of  its  various 
items  the  market  was  uncertain  and  depressed ;  but  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  was  immediately  followed  by  large  imports  of  goods  which  had 
been  held  back  to  await  hoped-for  reductions. 

POREIGN  COMlVrEROE   OF  THE  EMPIRE   OF  BRAZIL. 

•  Every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  procure  statistics  of  the  trade 
of  the  whole  empire  for  the  two  fiscal  years  last  past,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  official  returns  will  not  be  made  public  until  the  minister  of 
finance  is  ready  to  make  his  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
will  probably  be  in  the  early  part  of  the  coming  year. 

But  few  of  the  annual  reports  of  subordinate  consulates  in  Brazil  have 
as  yet  reached  me,  and  it  does  not  appear  proper  to  hazard  conjectures 
without  more  reliable  grounds  on  which  to  base  an  o])inion. 

From  the  scanty  data  before  me  it  appears  that  the  direct  foreign 
trade  of  the  pro\ince  of  Sao  Paulo,  at  its  port  of  Santos,  hjis  consider- 
ably increased,  particularly  on  the  export  side,  and  that  the  trade  of 
Peruambuco  has  been  growing  more  rapidly  as  to  inn)orts  than  as  to 
exports. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  exports  of  the  empire  for  some 
thirty  years  past,  the  value  of  the  one  great  staple  export,  coffee,  as 
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compared  with  the  total,  struck  me  as  beiug  in  a  daogerously  laige  pro 
portion*  and  induced  me  to  draw  up  the  following:  "^   — "  -  ^^^^.JTl^. 

Comparative  statement  shomng  official  valuation  of  eTjyorts  of  the  ultole  ivipire  of  Brazi 
from  1851-'52  to  1879-'80,  and  comparison  ihirewith  of  exports  Jrom  the  port  of  Bio  de- 
Janeiro.  • 

[Values  in  United  States  gold  at  average  exchange  of  each  year.    To  simplify  the  table,  every  eightb 

year  is  taken  up  to  1875-'76.] 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


I  Total  value  of 
exxK>rts  o  f 
whole  em- 
pire. 


Coffee  exports 
of  whole  em- 
pire. 


1851-'52 .  $37,176,512 

1859-'60 57,551,8ie 

18«7-'68 87,575,271 

1875-76 104,621,321 

1876-'77  . . , 97,  867, 149 

1877-'78 87,414.791 

1878-79 87.744,725 

187»-*80 Betumsnotin. 


$18,117,109 
30,  870, 910 
38. 874, 342 
65,  681, 468 
53,  619.  537 
51,  909,  975 
48, 797, 229 
Returns  not  in. 


Total  value  of 
exports  from 
Rio  de  Jan- 
eii-o. 


$20, 345, 454 
28, 877, 081 
38, 337,  946 
53, 037, 177 
49, 008, 222 
43, 265, 540 
45,  606,  353 
43, 176,  379 


Coffee  exerts 
from  Kio  de 
Janeiro. 


$17, 080, 429 
26, 301. 07^ 
32, 915, 04S 
51, 030. 170 
42, 677,  468^ 
40, 917, 99S 
43, 394.  64& 
40,  605, 499 


NOTB. — ^I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  the  greater  part  of  the  above  table  to  Counselor  Hermaa- 
Haupt,  consul  of  the  Gorman  Empire  at  tliis  poi-t. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  planters  who  find  a  market 
for  their  produce  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  from  which  port  is  shipped  more^ 
than  half  the  total  exports  of  Brazil,  have,  like  our  Souther^i  people^, 
devoted  their  efforts  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  a  single  article.  As 
cotton  was  formerly  "king"  in  our  Southern  States,  so  coffee  has  lon^. 
been  "king'^  here,  and  the  economical  blunder  committed  in  thus  crown- 
ing the  Arabian  berry  will  have  to  be  atoned  for. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  the  lack  of  diversified  industries 
in  Brazil,  and  now,  as  no  marked  change  has  occurred  in  that  respect,, 
it  may  be  well,  for  those  who  contemplate  entering  upon  any  important 
enterprise  here,  to  provide  beforehand  against  the  possible  contingencies 
whichmayfollowablightofthisonegreat  industry  by  a  failureofthecrop, 
a  change  in  the  system  of  labor,  a  sudden  fall  in  prices,  or  the  competi- 
tion of  countries  which,  like  the  Central  American  States,  give  promise 
of  rapid  development. 

IMPORTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE   OF  BRAZIL. 


With  great  labor  and  most  painstaking  car^  I  have  sought  to  find  out 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  imports  of  Brazil  come  from  the  United 
States,  and  how  our  sales  to  this  empire  compare  with  those  of  England 
and  France,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  we  have  been  absolutely  and 
relatively  gaining  ground  since  1872,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following :. 
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Statement  of  value  of  Brazilian  imports  coming  from  the  United  States j  England,  and  Frjance 

from  1870  to  1880. 
[Yaluea  in  American  gold  coin.] 


YearH. 


G 

* 

ce 


s 
o 


t870 
1871 
1872 
1«73 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


♦5,774, 
6, 013, 
5, 912, 
7,197. 
7,702, 
7,742, 
7.  346, 
7,581, 
8.686, 
8.194. 
8,e05, 


323 
733 
783 
722 
156 
359 
380 
813 
704 
370 
346 


5 


£ 
o 

s 

o 
I. 


( 


$26,  978, 
31, 812, 
37, 870, 
38, 831, 
39, 156, 
34,904, 
30,348, 
31, 174, 
30.168, 
29, 130, 


917 
043 
127 
450 
589 
514 
276 
658 
460 
008 


a 


s 

o 


$12, 369, 000 
11, 550, 600 
17, 874, 600 
16, 963, 200 
16, 076. 900 
17, 756, 000 
17, 929,  700 
17, 466,  500 
13,  336, 300 
13, 688, 700 


9   99 

B  a 
o  s 


$45. 122, 
49, 376, 
61, 657, 
62,402, 
62,935, 
60, 402. 
55.  624. 
56,262, 
52, 191. 
51,  008, 


240 
376 
510 
372 
645 
873 
356 
971 
464 
978 


-  «  ® 

9A  S 


u 


BS 


|S55 


12.8 
12.2 
9.6 
11.5 
12.2 
12.8 
13.2 
13.5 
16.6 
16.1 


COMMERCE   OF   THE  PORT   OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


Exports, — The  tabular  statement  herewith  shows  that  the  exports 
from  this  port  during  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80,  thelatest  returns  available, 
amounted  to  $43,176,379,  being  a  slight  falling  oif  from  the  preceding 

It  is  proper  to  note,  however,  that  the  custom-house  return  from 
which  this  table  was  compiled  made  the  amount  larger,  as  said  returu 
included  the  value  of  gold  coupon  bonds  sent  abroad  in  the  return  of 
gold  shipped,  making  the  item  read  ^^  gold  and  gold  coupons." 

I  have  thought  that  gold,  in  the  form  in  which  sent  from  the  mines 
to  England,  might  be  taken  as  a  legitimate  product  to  be  included  in 
the  export  tables;  but  as  coupon  bonds  may  be  produced  to  any  extent 
with  the  aid  of  a  paper  mill  and  printing  press,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  eliminating  "  coupon  bonds  "  from  the  exports,  and  my  table  is  thus 
«hort  of  the  official  return  by  upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  official 
valuation  of  exports  here  is  as  a  rule  slightly  under  the  actual  market 
price  and  does  not  include  cost  of  bags  for  coffee  and  the  various  ship- 
ping expenses,  which  make  the  cost  of  the  produce  exported,  by  the 
time  it  is  in  the  ship's  hold,  about  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  official 
figures.  This  will  be  shown  more  clearly  by  reference  to  the  annexed 
table  showing  the  value  of  exports  from  Kio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United 
States  as  declared  in  invoices  verified  at  this  office.  As  the  material 
for  this  table  is  in  the  consulate,  I  have  been  able  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  give  comparison  of  same  with  preceding 
years,  showing  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States,  as 
follows,  viz : 

Year  ending  June  30,  1881 |.31, 537,329  09 

Year  ending  June  30,  1880 32,6:39,548  18 

Year  ending  June  30,  1879 30,083,709  85 

Of  the  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign  countries,  the  United 
States  takes  60  per  cent.,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  coffee,  of  which 
article  we  purchased  at  Rio  de  Janeiroduringthe  last  fiscal  year  2,133,179 
bags,  of  60  kilograms  or  132^  pounds  each. 
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IMPORTS. 

From  one  of  the  tables  hereto  appended  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value 
of  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  at  the  port  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  duriog^ 
the  fiscal  year  1879-'80  (latest  returns)  amounted  to  $41,809,536  against 
$39,146,610  in  the  preening  year,  and  that  of  said  imports  Great  Brit- 
ain furnished  41  per  cent. ;  France,  17  per  cent. ;  Germany,  9  jier  cent. ; 
the  United  States,  8.5  per  cent. ;  Portugal,  6.8  per  cent. ;  Uruguay,  6.^ 
per  cent.  -,  the  balance  being  divided  amongst  other  nations  in  small 
amounts. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  stated  at  8,100,768  milreis^ 
say,  $3,590,738,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $372,466. 

Our  great  competitor  for  the  trade  of  Brazil  is  Great  Britain,  and  or 
the  imports  from  that  country  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  value  is 
in  textile  fabrics  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  made  up  of 
coal,  leather  and  leather  goods,  iron,  steel  and  iron  mongery,  machinery 
tools,  beer,  spirits,  salt  meats  and  fish,  chemicals,  and  earthenware. 

Flour, — Although  a  wide  extent  of  territory  in  Southern  Brazil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  other  cereals,  I  am 
informed  by  a  prominent  dealer  in. flour  that  he  is  not  aware  that  a 
single  barrel  of  wheaten  flour  made  in  Brazil  from  native  grain  has  ap> 
peared  in  this  market. 

There  is  one  flour  mill  in  this  city  which  works  on  imported  grain,  but 
it  has  not  proved  a  success,  and  does  not  affect  the  American  flour  trade. 

A  tabular  statement  appended  hereto  shows  the  flour  trade  of  Bio  de^ 
Janeiro  for  the  crop  year  ended  30th  of  September,  1881,  and  the  fol- 
lowing statement  shows — 

Comparison  of  receipts  of  wheat  flour  at  Bio  d^  Janeiro  daring  the  last  three  years  and  coun^ 

tries  from  which  imported. 


Tears. 


United 
States. 


River 
Plate. 


Chili. 


Trieste. 


Total. 


Barrels. 

1879 894,954 

1880 296.842 

1881 390,882 


*BarreU. 
46,609 
59.141 
8,926 


*BarreU. 

6,689" 

18,804 


Barrd*.    I  BarreU. 

12,081  :  453, 73« 

11.697  374,31»> 

8,232  '  426,864 


*  Two  bags  of  100  pounds  eacb  reckoned  as  one  barrel. 
NAVIGATION   OP  THE  PORT  OP   RIO   DE  JANEIRO. 


It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  the  ship- 
ping arriving  at  this  port.  Such  information  as  was  obtained  from  the 
custom-house  and  published  by  the  commercial  association  has  proved 
to  be  very  defective  and  unreliable,  when  compared  with  the  records  of 
the  foreign  consulates  of  this  port. 

The  value  of  correct  statistics  to  the  statesman,  the  political  and 
social  economist,  and  the  merchant  does  not  appear  to  be  properly  ap- 
preciated here.  It  is  but  two  months  ago  that  this  government  issued 
the  statistics  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Brazil  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1871-'72. 

With  the  assistance  of  some  of  my  consular  colleagues  and  the*  best 
information  from  other  sources,  I  have  prepared  the  accompanying 
tables  showing  the  foreign  navigation  of  this  port,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  the  year  1880  there  entered  the  port  of  Rio  de 
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Janeiro,  under  other  than  Brazilian  flags,  900  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
total  of  369,390  tons,  and  484  steamships,  with  a  total  of  786,100  tons. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  leaving  Eio  de  Janeiro 
for  the  United  States  is  more  than  double  thatarriving  from  our  country, 
and  that  both  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  arriving  from  Great 
Britain  are  more  than  double  the  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  return- 
ing to  that  country. 

In  figui'es,  the  case  stands  thus :  in  1880  there  arrived  here  from  the 
United  States,  158  vessels  of  104,034  tons  ;  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
310  vessels  of  226,871  tons.  Arrived  from  Great  Britain,  307  vessels  of 
363,198  tons ;  sailed  for  Great  Britain,  139  vessels  with  175,959  tons. 
These  figures  exhibit  the  importance  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^^Trian- 
gular Commerce,^ 

A  large  number  of  steamships  and  sailing  vessels,  after  having  carried 
cargoes  of  coffee  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  are  freighted  thence 
to  Europe  with  our  grain,  provisions,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  petroleum, 
and  finally  return  to  Brazil  with  manufactured  goods  from  England  and 
France. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  being 
largely  in  favor  of  Brazil,  this  triangular  traffic  is  inevitable;  ship- 
owners must  get  their  freights  where  they  can,  and  if  the  coffee  ships 
were  all  to  return  directly  to  Brazil,  most  of  them  would  have  to  come 
in  ballast. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  our  growing  export  trade  to  Brazil  that 
we  should  have  regular  and  speedy  conveyance  for  our  goods  so  that 
dealers  may  count  with  certainty  on  having  the  goods  ordered  from 
^^the  States"  in  their  warehouses  in  a  definite,  short  time. 

An  unsubsidized  Mne  of  steamers  cannot  ply  regularly  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  trade,  to 
foster  its  growtlj,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  an  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal invested. 

During  the  seven  mouths  which  have  elapsed  since  the  withdrawal 
of  what  was  known  as  "the  Koach  line,"  the  powerful  British  company 
of  Lamport  &  Uolt  have  taken  up  the  trade  and  send  a  steamer  from 
New  York  on  the  5th  of  each  month,  but  these  v^essels  generally  go  to 
City  Point,  Vii.,  to  take  in  cargo  of  flour,  which  makes  the  time  from 
ISiew  York  longer  and  interferes  with  the  business  of  our  sailing  owned 
at  Baltimore. 

Another  advantage  which  these  vessels  have  over  "the  Roach  line" 
is  that  not  being  compelled  by  contract  to  call  at  St.  Thomas,  Para, 
Pernambuco,  and  Bahia,  the  cost  of  marine  insurance  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  not  being  bound  to  a  contract  time  they  save  in  coal  by 
taking  more  time. 

In  the  inception  of  the  Roach  line  it  was  thought  that  the  calls  at  the 
above-named  ports  would  assist  in  building  up  an  export  trade  to  those 
ports,  and  thus  commend  the  enterprise  to  our  government,  which  waa 
asked  to  aid  it  by  a  subsidy,  or  in  other  words,  by  payment  of  a  moder- 
ate sum  for  carrying  the  mails. 

The  Roach  line,  under  the  original  contract  with  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment, suspended  the  service,  because  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in- 
sisted on  adding  Maranham  to  the  ports  of  call. 

It  is  now  reported  that  a  new  contract  has  been  made,  including  the 
call  at  Maranham,  but  handicapped,  as  the  line  must  be,  by  increased 
insurance  to  cover  go  many  "landfalls,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  service  can  be  performed  without  some  aid  from  our  own  govern- 
ment, in  addition  to  that  promised  by  Brazil. 
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With  all  due  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators,  I  still  think 
no  more  deserviup^  enterprise  has  for  a  long  time  asked  the  aid  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  If  the  subject  should  again  be 
brought  before  our  Congress,  certain  points  should  be  taken  into  care- 
ful consideration,  and  amongst  them  are  these,  viz :  New  York  City,  be- 
ing most  central  to  the  large  number  of  manufactories  interested  iu  the 
extension  of  our  export  trade,  is  the  proper  port  of  departure  for  au 
American  line  of  steamers,  but  as  the  shipments  are  not  as  yet  sufficient 
to  freight  large  steamers  without  taking  flour,  and,  a^  the  market  pre- 
fers  Eichmond  flour,  our  steamers  must  pay  the  freight  on  that  article 
to  New  York  or  give  it  up  to  the  Lamport  and  Holt  and  Merchants'  line, 
which  go  to  the  Southern  iK)rts  for  it.  If  our  steamers  were  to  go  south 
to  complete  freights  they  would  lose  the  time  so  important  to  shippers 
of  other  commodities,  and  the  diflerence  in  time  means  life  or  death  to 
the  trade.  The  calls  at  intermediate  ports  add  to  the  insurance,  which 
owners  of  steamers  must  make  good  to  shippers  in  reduced  rates  or  by 
paying  the  extra  charge.  They  must  consume  more  coal  to  make  con- 
tract time. 

It  is  asserted,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the  reductions  on  freights  thus 
made  necessary  by  foreign  competition  by  vessels  not  bound  to  make 
the  voyage  when  not  profitable;  the  added  cost  of  insurance,  virtually 
borne  by  the  American  steamship  owner;  and  the  extra  consumption 
of  coal  to  make  contract  time,  are  not  covered  by  the  small  subsidy 
paid  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 

'  With  all  this  is  to  be  considered  the  great  importance  of  maintaining 
a  merchant  marine,  which  might  be  utilized  in  case  of  a  foreign  war^ 
and  of  keeping  up  a  school  for  seamen. 

The  Canadian  line  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  has  commenced 
its  service  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Brazilian  ports, 
being  subsidized  by  both  governments.  Can  Canada  better  afford  to 
subsidize  a  steamship  line  to  Brazil  than  can  the  United  States? 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

During  and  soon  after  the  Centennial  celebration  in  the  United  States 
attention  was  called  to  this  country  by  the  Emperor's  visit  to  the  Amer- 
ican cities  and  by  the  fine  display  made  by  Brazil  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition.  Following  this  came  a  general  effort  to  extend  our  trade 
with  other  countries,  and  especially  with  Brazil.  The  newspapers  teemed 
with  sensational  articles  on  the  great  southern  empire,  treating  it  as  a 
veritable  "El  Dorado,"  a  land  overflowing  with  gold  and  filled  with  a 
people  whose  most  ardent  desire  was  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  buy 
their  goods  in  the  United  States.  A  crowd  of  commercial  adventurers 
rushed  to  the  coast  cities  of  Brazil,  most  of  them  without  any  adequate 
capital  and  with  the  crudest  ideas  as  to  the  country  and  its  wants.  A 
magnificent  building  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  American  goods  was 
erected— on  j)aper — at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Various  magnificent  schemers 
were  projected  on  a  similar  basis,  commercial  houses  were  opened  with 
a  meteoric  brilliancy,  and — the  reaction  came  as  a  matter  of  course — 
Brazil  and  the  Brazilian  trade  were  subjected  to  much  undeserved,  un- 
favorable criticism. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  state  the  credence 
given  to  spurious  commercial  enterprises. 

A  concern  was  started  here  under  the  title  of  the  ^'Sociedade  Emporio 
Comwi^rrm/,"  or  "The  Commercial  Emporium  Company,"  the  advertise- 
ments of  wliich  promised  a  virtual  realization  of  tlie  difiicult  feat  of 
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"eating  your  cake  anil  still  having  it  in  your  hand."  A  persou  visited 
our  principal  cities  giving  lectures  on  the  subject  of  our  '*  Commerce 
with  Brazil,"  making  statements  which  only  the  most  credulous  could 
believe,  in  regard  to  the  enormous  profits  to  be  made  in  the  trade;  and 
stating  that,  through  his  connection  with  the  great  *^  Commercial  Em- 
porium Company,"  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  he  was  in  the  best  position  for 
enriching  those  who  might  consign,  through  him,  to  the  above  company. 
Prominent  statesmen,  merchants,  bankers,  &c.,  sat  on  the  platform  or 
otherwise  gave  their  moral  support  to  this  person's  lectures,  and  many 
were  induced  to  ship  goods  to  "the  Commercial  Emporium  Company," 
^^established  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  with  authorization  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil,  decree  No.  7,155,  of  February  8,  1879 — capital 
1,000,000$000  reis ; "  which  numbered  on  its  board  of  directors  a  viscount, 
a  haron,  and'a  knight  commander! 

The  career  of  that  company  #as  very  brief;  it  was  born,  like  a  rocket, 
in  a  blaze;  it  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  passed  away. 

To  show  the  results  of  shipments  to  the  "Commercial  Emporium 
Oompany"  I  refer  to  the  following  accurate  translation  of  an  original 
^*  account  of  sales"  presented  to  me  by  the  liquidators  of  the  defunct 
enterprise,  with  the  modest  request  that  I  pay  the  balance  therein  shown 
as  due  to  the  company. 

Account  of  sales  of  100  boxes  ofbea'  conbigned  by  Mr. ,  of  New  York,  to  the 

Commercial  Emporium  Company,  to  be  sold  for  his  account  and  risk, 

Ex.  ThameB,  from  New  York. 

Sold  for  cash — 7  per  cent,  discount. 

1880.  Heig. 

April  6—77  boxes,  each  3  dozen  bottles,  at  3$500 808$530 

1  box,  each  two- thirds  dozen  bottles,  at  3|500 2^0 

14  boxes,  each  6^  dozen  bottles,  at  1$800 1511200 

1  box,  each  3  dozen  bottles,  at  1$800 5^00 

7  boxes  inutilised  in  examination 

100  boxes 967$460 

Discount  7  percent ()7|720 

8991740 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  freight  on  100  boxes 227^030 

Duties,  warehousing,  &c 757$000 

Cartage  of  two  boxes  for  samples 1$500 

Brokerage 4$560 

Commission  on  sales,  2|  per  cent 22|500 

I,012f590 

Balance  which  is  due  to  us  from  Mr. 112$850 

E.  &  O.  E. 

Rio  DE  Janeiro,  April  30,  1880. 

The  liquidating  commi8.siouers: 

BOAVENTURA  FERNANDES  CLAPP. 
JOSfi  CARLOS  D'  OLIVEIRA  MAYA. 
J.  DE  PAULO  ARANJO. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  account  that  the  shipper  of  the  merchandise 
not  only  loses  his  venture,  but  is  brought  in  debt  to  the  consignees, 
notwithstanding  the  titled  names  advertised  in  connection  with  the 
enterprise. 

The  want  of  care  in  packing. — Merchants  constantly  complain  that 
American  shippers  pack  their  goods  in  a  manner  entirely  unsuitable 
for  a  long  sea  voyage  and  for  the  subsequent  careless  handling  which 
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packages  receive.  Breakages  and  conseqaent  losses  are  very  frequent* 
Gases  should  be  well  strapped,  and  machinery  should  be  well  stayed  by 
braces  inside  of  the  box. 

BRAZILIAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

As  persons  proposing  business  with  Brazil  frequently  make  inquiries 
of  this  consulate  as  to  tariff,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  the  rates  of 
duties  levied  on  some  of  the  principal  articles  in  which  we  are  or  may 
be  interested.  I  give  the  duties  and  quantities  in  United  States  gold 
at  present  exchange  and  in  our  weights  and  measures,  viz:  Flour,  60 
cent8  per  barrel;  lard,  3  cents  per  pound;  butter,  lOJ  cents  per  pound; 
cheese,  9  cents  per  pound;  kerosene,  2^^  cents  per  pound;  hams,  7^ 
cents  per  pound;  lumber,  pine,  9^  cents  per  cubic  foot;  oak,  29  cents 
per  cubic  foot;  cabinet  woods,  1^  to  S^pents  per  pound;  bedsteads, 
$4.62  to  $19.80  each;  wa^h-stands,  $1.20  to  $3.20  each;  billiard  tables^ 
$34  each;  boot-jacks,  33  cents  each;  wooden  pails,  5^  cents  per  pound; 
cotton  prints,  36  cents  per  pound;  cotton  shii*tings,  18  cents  per  pound; 
sailcloth,  9  cents  per  pound;  flannels  and  cassimeres,  66  cents  per 
pound;  cotton  hosiery,  9  to  80  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  rubber  clothing^ 
54  cents  per  pound;  rubber  tubing;  sheet  or  cord,  9  cents  per  pound; 
sole  and  dressed  leather,  9  cents  per  pound;  children's  leather  shoes, 
40  cents  per  pair;  men's  Congress  shoes,  $1.06  per  pair;  saddles,  $2.60 
to  $7.90  each;  wheat,  free;  rice,  ^^  cent  per  pound;  ship  biscuit,-^- 
cent  per  pound;  soda  and  other  plain  biscuits  6  cents  per  pound; 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  7 J  to  8  cents  per  pound;  tea.  24  cents 
per  pound;  tar,  -^^^  cent  per  pound;  writing-paper,  4  to  11  cents  per 
pound;  envelopes,  9  cents  per  pound;  printing  paper,  f  cent  per 
pound;  glass  lamps,  12  cents  per  pound;  cast-iron  pumps,  3|  cents  per 
pound;  sewing  machines,  3  cents  per  pound;  Cologne  water  and  per- 
fumeries, 18  cents  per  pound;  sulphuric  acid  (pure),  1^  cents  per 
pound;  chloral,  66  cents  per.  gram;  quinine,  75  cents  per  ounce;  mor- 
phine, $1.12  per  ounce;  window  glass,  2-^  cents  per  pound;  nails  and 
tacks,  1^  cents  per  pound;  stoves,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  table  knives^ 
26  cents  per  dozen  (forks,  50  per  cent,  extra);  clocks,  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem;  gold  watches,  $1.58  each;  pianos  (upright),  $79  each;  grand 
pianos,  $118  each;  grocers'  scales,  66  cents  to  $8  each;  revolvers,  20 
cents  per  chamber. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  labor  question  and  the  lack  of  cheap  trans- 
portation seriously  retard  this  important  industry. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  most  in  vogue  are  of  the  most  rudimen- 
tary kind,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  common  roads  affords  but 
little  chance  for  the  planter,  who  lives  off  the  line  of  railway,  to  market 
his  products  with  profit. 

T^ke,  for  example,  a  section  of  country  whose  transportation  facilities 
are  probably  second  to  none  in  the  empire,  viz,  the  valley  of  the  Para- 
hyba  Kiver.  which  is  traversed  by  the  Dora  Pedro  II  railway  and  its 
Ban  Paulo  oranch,  and  is  distant  from  Bio  de  Janeiro,  at  its  nearest 
point,  about  70  miles.  The  low  lands  of  this  valley  are  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  corn,  beans,  sugarcane,  &;c.,  whilst  the  hills  are 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  coffee  and  mandioca.  To  the  ability  to  grow 
these  varied  projducts  is  joined  the  impossibility  of  sending  them  to 
market,  for,  in  the  first  place,  to  reach  the  railway  the  (toj)8  must  be 
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hauled  oyer  the  miserable  country  roads,  fit  only  for  ox-teams  or  pack* 
mules,  and  T?hich  soon  become  veritable  quagmires  in  the  rainy  season.. 

In  the  second  place,  the  freight  charges  by  rail  are  so  heavy  that,  by 
the  time  they  reach  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  native  rice,  beans,  and  maize 
cannot  compete  with  the  imported  articles.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
crushing  effects  of  the  high  freight  tariffs,  agriculture  in  Brazil  lan- 
guishes, although  this  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country. 

There  is  not,  as  with  us,  an  inducement  to  attain  the  highest  possible 
rate  of  production,  and  therefore  but  little  demand  for  the  great  variety 
of  farm  machinery  that  we  use ;  the  ignorance  of  the  slave  laborers 
also  forbids  the  introduction  of  tools  requiring  skill  in  the  handling,, 
and  a  clumsy  hoe  is  therefore  the  chief  agricultural  implement. 

The  tendency,  heretofore;  has  been  to  form  large  estates,  often  cov- 
ering many  square  miles,  only  a  portion  of  the  land  being  utilized  at 
one  time.  After  the  tirst  planting  the  land  receives  no  attention,  and 
fertilizers  are  rarely  employed ;  when  one  tract  is  exhausted,  it  is  aban- 
doned and  a  fresh  space  is  cleared. 

The  best  coffee  lands  last  for  thirty  years ;  sugar  holds,  a  somewhat 
shorter  time;  niaudioca  fields,  in  the  northern  provinces,  from  three  to 
five  years. 

The  method  of  clearing  ground  is  wasteful,  much  valuable  timber 
being  burned. 

A  few  Brazilian  planters  have  sought  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  old  and  ruinous  system  of  the  country,  and  the  improved  modes  of 
cultivation  introduced  by  them  have  produced  good  results,  but  their 
example  has  not  proved  contagious.    At  present  there  is  nothing  ta 
warrant  an  American  farmer  in  emigrating  to  Brazil. 

EMANCIPATION  OF  SLAVES  AND  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

By  the  law  of  September  28, 1871,  every  child  bom  of  slave  parents 
after  that  date  was  declared  free,  the  owner  of  the  slave  mother  of 
such  child  being  entitled  to  its  services  until  it  became  of  age,  but  with 
the  privilege  of  giving  it  up  to  the  government  for  education.  An 
emancipation  fund  was  also  to  be  raised  by  lotteries,  and  from  certain 
taxes  and  Hues;  the  said  fund  to  be  divided  among  the  provinces  every 
year  and  applied  to  the  manumission  of  slaves  chosen  by  lot. 

The  government  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  a  yearly 
manumission,  and  there  have  been  but  two  distributions  of  the  fund,, 
one  in  1875,  and  the  other  in  1880,  aggregating  8,128,612  milreis,  or  nearly 
$4,000,000. 

On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  act,  a  further  distribu- 
tion of  about  a  million  of  dollars  was  authorized. 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  to  show  the  workings  of  the  eman- 
cipation act,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  met  the  expectation  of  its- 
framers. 

Eeturns  from  twelve  provinces  and  the  capital  show  an  absolute  annual 
decrease  in  the  slave  population  of  about  2^  per  cent.  Of  this  decrease 
seven  hundred  and  ten  one- thousandths  is  set  down  as  due  to  deaths f 
thirty-fourone-thousandths  to  manumissions  from  the  government  funds, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  one-thousandths  to  emancipation  by  mas- 
ters, by  abolition  societies,  and  by  the  slaves  themselves.  Probably  the 
figures  are  too  low  as  regards  the  death  rate,  but  in  the  absence  of  better 
data  they  must  be  assumed  to  be  true. 

The  census  of  1872  placed  the  slave  population  of  the  empire  at 
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1,510,806,  but  as  the  tables  were  notoriously  incorrect,  the  whole  slave 
population  of  that  period  is  generally  estimated  at  1,600,000. 

Assuming  that  the  rates  of  decrease  given  above  are  true  for  the 
whole  empire,  the  present  slave  population  may  be  set  down  at  1,295,409, 
a  decrease  of  304,591  in  ten  years;  of  this  decrease,  216,260  are  due  to 
•deaths;  76,719  to  extraordinary  emancipations,  and  11,612  to  govern- 
ment manumissions.  During  the  same  time,  probably  400,000  children 
liave  been  born  of  slave  mothers,  and  jnost  of  these  are  at  present  in  a 
«tate  of  virtual  slavery. 

As,  by  the  law,  there  can  be  no  additions  to  the  number  of  slaves,  the 

•death  rate  will  naturally  increase  with  each  year,  and  the  government 

having,  of  late,  evinced  a  desire  to  press  the  collection  and  distribution 

of  the  emancipation  fund,  it  is  probable  that  Ihis  will,  in  the  future,  form 

a  more  important  item  in  the  decrease  of  the  slave  population. 

A  still  more  important  decrease  may  be  looked  for  from  the  voluntary 
manumissions  conferred  by  masters.  During  the  last  decade  these  man- 
umissions have  aggregated  at  least  50,000,  and  they  are  yearly  increas- 
ing in  number,  which  speaks  well  for  the  humanity  of  Brazilian  slave- 
liolders. 

Heretofore,  Brazilian  agriculture  has  been  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  slave  labor,  and  as  yet  no  adequate  stipply  has  been  found  to  meet 
the  drain  caused  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  slaves.  The  yearly 
immigration  is  small,  and  most  of  the  immigrants,  if  not  established  in 
government  colonies,  prefer  to  set  up  for  themselves.  In  the  sparsely 
settled  provinces,  some  use  is  made  of  the  Indians,  but  these  are  yearly 
decreasing  in  number,  and  are  not  an  important  factor  in  the  labor  ques- 
tion. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Chinese  laborers,  but  the  high 
wages  demanded  will  be  a  bar  to  their  introduction,  even  if  the  laws 
^re  so  altered  as  to  recognize  the  validity  of  "  labor  contracts  ^'  made  in 
•China. 

The  labor  question  is  now  recognized  as  the  most  important  one  with 
which  Brazil  has  to  deal.  One  of  the  results  of  the  prominence  given 
to  it  has  been  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  defenders  and  opponents 
of  slavery.  The  former  hold  that  slave  labor  must  continue  to  be  the 
main  dependence  of  agriculture,  and  some  of  them  advocate  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  gradual  emancipation  act.  The  opponents  of  the  system 
urge  that  it  should  be  abolished  at  any  cost,  not  only  as  a  measure  of 
humanity,  but  because  no  final  solution  of  the  labor  question  can  be 
reached  so  long  as  freemen  are  obliged  to  compete  with  slaves.  The 
abolitionists  point  to  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  practical  benefit  to  agriculture  and  all  other  kinds  of  labor 
produced  by  the  extinction  of  slavery.  The  abolition  movement  is  es- 
pecially strong  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  many  masters  have 
liberated  their  slaves  altogether  or  agreed  to  protect  them  from  sale,  and 
to  free  them  by  will.  Others,  who  are  less  humane,  but  who  shrewdly 
divine  the  future,  sold  their  slaves  to  the  southern  provinces. 

The  legislatures  of  several  southern  provinces  foreseeing  that  northern 
slaveholders,  after  ridding  themselves  of  their  slav^e  property,  could  not 
be  counted  on  to  defend  the  slavery  interests  in  other  parts,  have  passed 
laws  for  the  heavy  taxation  of  slaves  brought  from  other  provinces, 
amounting  to  the  average  market  value  of  a  slave,  in  other  words,  a 
prohibitory  import  duty. 

The  temper  of  the  people  is  shown  in  many  ways ;  for  instance,  several 
newspapers  have  refused  to  insert  advertisements  of  fugitive  slaves,  or 
Jiave  agreed  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  such  advertisenient/S  to  the  eman- 
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cipation  fund.  Abolition  societies  have  been  formed  in  nearly  every 
large  city.  Planters  free  one  or  more  slaves,  very  frequently,  on  the- 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  or  as  an  evidence  of  thankfulness  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  of  the  family  from  dangerous  illness,  and  such  events  are 
chronicled  by  the  journals  as  laudable  acts. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whose  memory  dates  back  to  1850^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  freedom  with  which  this  question  is- 
discussed  here,  and  from  this  must  see  that  slavery  in  Brazil  is  hasten- 
ing to  extinction. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  policy  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has  been  to  establish  immi- 
grants in  "colonies''  or  special  reservations,  subject  to  official  super- 
vision. Whatever  the  theoretical  value  of  the  plan  may  be,  its  practical 
workings  have  been  very  unfavorable  to  settlers.  The  colonists  assert 
that  they  are  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  petty  official  annoyances,  their 
work  hampered,  and  their  freedom  unnecessarily  restr£kined. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  land  tax  in  Brazil,  to  the  great  e^- 
tat^s  inherited  from  the  captains-general  of  former  times,  and  various 
other  causes,  a  large  part  of  the  available  territory  is  taken  up  by  or  is. 
under  the  control  of  rich  proprietors  or  provincial  magnates,  and  small 
farms  in  desirable  locations  could  be  had  only  at  high  prices.  Trans- 
fers, titles,  and  surveys  are  all  subject  to  heavy  official  charges,  and 
the  settler  cannot  be  sure  that  his  title  will  remain  uncontested. 

The  chief  products  of  the  country  (coliee  and  sugar)  require  expen- 
sive plantation  machinery,  and  the  small  proprietor  has  no  recourse  ex- 
cept to  sell  his  produce  to  his  richer  neighbor,  often  at  a  loss  to  himself.. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  Brazil  cannot  expect  such  a  flood  of 
immigrants  as  reaches  our  shores. 

The  following  is  the  official  list  of  immigrants  arrived  at  Kio  de  Ja- 
neiro in  the  years  1877,  '78,  '79,  and  '80  : 


Xomber  of  immigrants. 


Nationalities. 


Italians.... 
Portugaese. 
Qermans . . . 
Rassians  . . 
Aastrians  .. 
Spaniards  .. 

Trench 

Poles 


1877. 


13,682 
7  MS 
2,810 
2,115 
1,606 


383 


Swiss 

Bnelisih... 
AJlothers 


162 
906 


1878. 


11,836 
6,236 
1,586 
1.904 
1,185 
678 
183 


1879. 


1880. 


9,677 

8.841 

2,028 

7 

312 

886 

264 


9,404  , 
U  666 
2,385 

n 

292  : 
1.264  I 
240 
384 


52 
506 


51 
129 


45 
178 


Total  uf 
four  jears. 


44,49»' 

31,70» 

8,252- 

4,03r 

8, 39S 

2,818 

1,070 

384- 

16^ 

148 

1,80» 


29, 029  I      24. 205  ,      22, 189        22. 850 


98,282 


In  the  government  statistics  all  third-class  passengers  are  reckoned 
as  immigrants. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  above  are  women,  many  of  whom  are 
imported  for  immoral  purposes. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FIELD  AND  FOREST. 


Coffee, — The  production  of  coffee  in  Brazil  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
steadily  increasing  since  the  beginniog  of  the  century,  and  for  many 
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years  the  empire  has  been  the  most  important  coflfee-producing  country 
in  the  world. 

Since  1855,  the  average  ratio  of  the  Brazilian  crop  has  been  about  46 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  world. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  by  recently  published  statistics  from 
Oerman  sources,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  1855  Brazil  furnished  49^ 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  crop,  while  in  1878  she  gave  less  than  46  per 
•cent.  This  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  however,  as  1855  was  an  unusually 
productive  year  in. Brazil,  its  crop  being  greater  than  any  which  pre- 
-ceded  it,  and  never  having  been  equalled  until  1867.  The  year  1878,  on 
the  contrary,  was  rather  below  than  above  the  medium  of  yearly  in- 
•crease. 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery,  the  quality'  of  the 
Brazilian  coffee  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  much  of  it  is  sold  in  foreign  markets  as  '^  Java^  or  "  Mocha." 

Comparing  this  with  other  Brazilian  products,  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  tables  that  the  exports  of  coffee  greatly  exceed  in  value  those 
of  all  other  things  combined.  More  than  half  of  the  ships  frequenting 
Brazilian  ports  are  engaged  in  coffee  tmde ;  three-fifths  of  the  wealth 
of  the  emi)ire  is  concentrated  in  the  coffee  plantations  or  in  commercial 
and  banking  houses,  which  are  dependent  on  them  :  about  half  of  the 
slave  population  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation,  packing,  or  shipping  of 
this  product,  and  the  coffee  export  duty  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  the  revenue  of  the  government. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  coffee  industry,  it  is 
laboring  under  burdens  which  seriously  threaten  its  future.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  (1)  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor,  caused 
by  the  workings  of  the  emancipation  law,  and  the  difficulty  of  working 
free  and  slave  laborers  together ;  (2)  the  increased  cost  of  good  coffee 
grounds  caused  by  the  unskillful  system  of  agriculture  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  land  in  large  estates ;  (3)  the  heavy  freight  charges  on  the  rail- 
ways ;  (4)  the  government  export  tax  of  J 3  per  cent.;  (5)  the  absence 
of  a  good  credit  system,  and  the  consequent  high  rates  of  interest  paid 
for  money. 

N  ^Considering  the  large  capital  required,  and  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  decay  of  plantations,  mortality  among  slaves,  &c.,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  coffee  cannot  be  produced  with  profit  at  the  low  prices  ruling  for 
some  time  past. 

In  view  of  the  prospect,  intelligent  Brazilians  are  recommending  a 
reduction  in  the  freight  tariffs  of  the  government  railways  and  the  par- 
tial or  entire  extinction  of  the  export  duty. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  government  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  these  two  important  sources  of  revenue. 

^The  rapid  increase  of  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  coffee  pro- 
duction has  caused  much  alarm  in  Brazil,  as  it  threatens  the  loss,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  best  market  for  Brazilian  coffee,  viz.,  that  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason  Brazilians  are  now,  more  than  ever,  in- 
clined to  encourage  all  means  of  facilitating  intercourse  and  increasing 
trade  with  our  country. 

At  present  the  large  coffee  plantations  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Geraes;  nearly 
the  entire  quantity  exported  from  Brazil  is  shipped  at  the  two  ports  of 
Eio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  In  an  average  way  the  producer  receives 
about  one-half  as  much  as  the  coffee  sells  for  in  the  United  States.  Out 
of  the  price  for  which  he  sells  it,  through  the  commission  house  here, 
he  must  drop,  for  railway  freight,  station  charges,  hire  of  sacks,  com- 
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iDissioD,  and  the  multitude  of  small  charges,  from  20  to  33  per  cent., 
according  to  distance  from  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coffee,  in  pounds,  shipped 
from  the  ports  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Bahia  during  the  last  ten 
fiscal  years : 

[From  official  soarces.] 


Years. 


RiodeJaDciro. 


I  Pounds. 

l871-'72 279,4»2,650 

1872-'73 402,200,201 

lg78-'74 273,529,326 

1874-75 424,096,514 

1875-76 382,345,677 

1876-'7^ 368,011,237 

1877-78 348,312,296 

1878-79 490.281,309 

1879-'80 395,584,671 

1880-'81 554,393,095 

Total I  3,918,186,874 


Santos. 


■I 


Poundt. 

55, 121, 679 

69,  562,  799 

81, 726, 910 

107, 643, 778 

93, 186,  431 

80,611,184 

123,  688. 990 

166,  855, 012 

185,624,434 

156,938,494 


Bahia. 


Poundt, 

16, 433, 129 

8, 413, 342 

7, 507. 063 

13,  669,  765 

16, 213,  630 

16, 234, 268 

9,996,853 

12, 113, 123 

17, 984, 994 

16, 732, 907 


Total   of  the 
three  ports. 


Poundi. 
350, 987, 258 
480, 176, 342 
362, 763, 297 
545,410,057 
491,745,738 
464,856,689 
481,  998, 139 
659, 249, 444 
549, 194, 099 
728, 064, 996 


1,  060, 959, 611  I        135, 299, 074        6, 114, 445, 559 


SUGAR. 


Sugarcane  is  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  coast  prov- 
inces of  Brazil,  the  principal  ports  of  export  being  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
Parahyba,  and  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  annual  production  is  increasing, 
but  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  coffee.  The  planters  being  slow  to  adopt 
improvements,  the  Brazilian  sugars  are  almost  universally  of  a  low 
grade. 

No  doubt  this  state  of  things  has  been  encouraged  by  the  import 
duties  in  the  United  States,  which  permit  clayed  and  other  low  grade 
sugars  to  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

The  planters  are  generally  averse  to  any  change  in  these  duties,  argu- 
ing that  a  tariff  based  on  the  actual  amount  of  saccharine  matter  would 
destroy  their  industry.  A  few  of  the  more  enterprising,  however,  have 
introduced  improved  machinery,  vacuum  pans,  and  centrifugal  dryers, 
and  these  persons  naturally  favor  the  proposed  change  in  duties,  be- 
cause, by  the  present  tariff  their  fine  sugars  are  confined  to  home  markets* 

Within  two  or  three  years  some  alarm  has  been  caused  by  a  disease 
which  has  attacked  the  sugar  plantations,  especiall3^  those  of  Pernam- 
buco and  Bahia.  The  disease,  probably  caused  by  a  minute  fungoid 
growth,  causes  the  cane  to  blacken  and  dry  up  and  ultimately  to  die. 
The  yield  of  some  plantations  has  in  this  way  been  reduced  to  one-third 
or  one- fourth  of  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  No  remedy  is  known,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  dark  or  African  cane  is  exempt  from  the  disease, 
and  this  is  being  generally  introduced  in  the  affected  districts.  The 
disease  has  latterly  assumed  such  serious  proportions  that  the  govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  appoint  commissioners  to  study  it. 

Many  of  the  Pernambuco  planters  finding  the  sugar  business  unprofit- 
able, are  turning  their  attention  to  cac^  and  otiier  native  products. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  full  statistics  of  the  sugar 
•crop  of  recent  date,  but  trust  that  the  consuls  at  other  ports  will  supply 
the  necessary  information. 

INDIA  RUBBEEt 

Eubber  gathering  is  the  most  important  forest  industry  of  the  Ama- 
zonian region,  and  rubber  forms  the  chief  export  of  Par^i  5  small  quan- 
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titles  are  also  shipped  from  Parahyba,  Gear4,  and  Maranham.  It 
should,  however,  be  stated  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  Pari  rubber 
is  gathered  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Amazonian  tributaries  which  rise  in  those  countries. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  rubber  trees  in  Brazil,  but  on  the  Amazon 
the  only  species  used  is  tbe  Siphonia  elastica^  which  grows  in  low  swampy 
ground,  generally  near  the  river  banks. 

The  crop  season  extends  from  June  or  July  to  January,  and  during^ 
this  time  a  large  portion  of  the  Indians  and  poorer  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  gathering  the  gum.  The  swamps,  where  this  work  is  carried 
on,  are  always  haunted  by  fevers,  and  the  food  supply  is  bad  and  irreg- 
ular, so  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  gatherers  is  very  high. 
The  people  prefer  this  and  other  forest  pursuits,  however,  because  of 
the  greater  gains  and  freedom  from  restraint. 

A  gatherer  will  earn  enough  in  two  days  to  keep  him  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  hence  the  industry  is  a  demoralizing  one  and  it  is  properly  re- 
garded as  the  bane  of  agriculture  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Its  evils 
increased  are  by  the  credit  system  which  runs  through  it.  The  gatherers 
are  always  in  debt  to  the  holders  of  rubber  lands  or  to  the  small  traders 
who  buy  their  produce ;  the  traders  receive  advances  of  goods  and  money 
from  the  merchants,  to  whom  they  agree  to  send  their  rubber;  and 
finally  the  merchants  are  tributary  to  three  or  four  large  houses  in  Par4^ 
which  are  their  creditors.  By  this  means,  the  trade  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rubber  region  in  the  world  is  controlled  by  a  few  men  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  fair  competition  and  the  injury  of  the  business  abromi.  The 
export  of  rubber  is  subject  to  heavy  taxes,  not  only  from  the  general 
govern n»ent,  but  also  from  tlie  provinces  of  Pani  anci  Amazonas,  which 
derive  a  large  share  of  their  revenues  from  this  source.  As  Brazil  has, 
at  present,  nearly  a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  tax  or  export  duty  will  be  retained  until  the  Amazon  Valley  is 
brought  into  competition  with  the  rubber  regions  of  Venezuela  yet 
awaiting  development. 

The  attempts  to  form  rubber  plantations  on  the  Amazon  have  met 
with  good  success,  and  it  is  probable  that  rubber  cultivation  might  be 
made  very  remunerative. 

The  trees  require  about  fifteen  years  from  the  time  of  planting  to* 
reach  a  size  sufficient  for  tapping ;  after  which  they  yield  constantly  for 
many  years.  The  returns  are  thus  slow,  but  as  there  are  no  land  taxes 
and  as  the  plantations  require  but  little  care  the  investment  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  good  one,  for  the  constantly-increasing  demand  for  rubber 
will  eventually  make  such  plantations  a  necessit^\ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rubber  supply  is  inexhaustible. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  existing  rubber  lands  of  the  Amazon 
is  now  worked,  and  thousands  of  trees  have  already  been  killed  through 
the  eagerness  and  carelessness  of  the  gatherers. 

The  present  mode  of  collecting  and  i)rei)aring  the  gum  is  very  unsat- 
isfactory. The  trees,  tapped  every  day,  yield  each  a  small  cup  of  milk^ 
which  is  smeared  over  a  mold  and  dried  in  the  smoke  of  a  fire  fed  with 
palm  nuts.  The  drying  is  often  very  carelessly  done,  or  even  neglecteil 
altogether,  as  in  the  so-called  "Semamby"  rubber.  This  "Semamby'' 
is  little  better  than  half  rotten  coagulated  rubber  milk,  disgusting  in 
appearance  and  odor  and  troublesome  to  the  manufucturers. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  to  show  the  amount  of  rubber  re- 
ceived at  other  ports  than  Pan'i.  In  1880-'81  there  were  shipped  from 
Piirahyba  1,225  kilograms. 
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The  following  table  shows,  approximately,  the  monthly  receipts  of 
rubber  at  Par^  during  last  two  years : 


Months. 


Jane 

July 

Anf^ust — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 
January . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 


1879-'80.    I    1880-'81. 

I 


Kilogramt. 
304,000 
415, 000 
670, 000 
733,000 
898,  000 
3,280,000 
1,  221,  000 
797, 000 
855, 000 
476.  000 
172, 000 
278,000 


8. 008, 000 


Kilogramt. 
260, 000 
378.000 
750,000 
630,000 
090,000 
1,  240,  000 
1, 481,  000 
105, 000 
766,  000 
940,000 
380,000 
305,000 


8,320,000 


JERKED  BEEF. 


The  preparation  of  jerked  beef  is  a  very  important  industry  in  South- 
ern Brazil  as  well  as  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic  and  in  Uruguay. 

The  chief  center  of  beef-jerking  is  at  Pelotas,  a  village  of  Kio  Grande 
do  Sul,  where  there  are  at  present  thirty-two  ^'saladeiros"  or  jerking 
establishments.  These  kill  and  jerk  the  meat  of  about  400,000  cattle 
annually,  equal  to  one-fourth  the  average  amount  jerked  yearly  in  South 
America. 

The  mode  of  preparation  followed  at  Pelotas  differs  slightly  from 
that  in  vogue  in  the  Argentine  Rei)ublic.  The  beef  is  cut  into  broad, 
thin  sheets,  and  these  are  piled  one  above  the  other,  with  layers  of  salt 
between,  to  a  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet.  From  25  to  30  pounds  of  salt 
is  considered  sufficient  for  the  flesh  of  each  animal.  The  meat  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  pile  for  two  or  three  days,  unless  the  season  is  un- 
favorable for  drying,  in  which  case  the  piles  may  stand  for  several 
weeks.  The  pressure  of  the  meat  itself  serves  to  express  a  large  amount 
of  liquid,  and  thesalt  by  thesame  means  becomes  thoroughly  disseminated 
through  the  Tnass.  The  meat  is  afterwards  hung  on  horizontal  poles 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  acnd  wind  for  six  or  seven  days,  when  it 
is  ready  for  the  market.  Brazil  is  the  largest  consumer,  importing  ex- 
tensively from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay.  In  these  three 
countries,  jerked  beef  is  almost  universally  used,  not  only  by  the  slaves 
and.  laboring  people,  but  by  all  classes  wherever  a  regular  supply  of 
fresh  meat  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  writer  of  this  confesses  to  a  decided  penchant  for  jerked  beef, 
and  holds  that  there  are  but  few  more  savory,  appetizing,  and  satisfy- 
ing dishes  than  a  Brazilian  "/(^yoarfo,''  being  a  stew  of  black  beans  and 
jerked  beef,  which  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  improve  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  ))iece  of  ham,  a  pig's  foot,  a  link  of  sausage,  a  small  piece  of 
fresh  beef,  an  onion,  a  carrot,  and  some  i)epper  sauce,  to  all  of  which 
add  finally  some  "  farinha  de  mandioca." 

The  average  price  paid  for  cattle  at  Pelotas  is  from  $12  to  $16  per 
head.  Each  animal  yields  about  130  pounds  of  jerked  beef,  worth,  say, 
$10  in  this  market,  and  the  salted  hide,  tallow,  bones,  horns,,  tongue, 
&c.,  sell  for  about  as  much  more. 
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The  folIowiDg  table  shows  the  movement  of  jerked  beef  at  Eio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  year  1880 : 


Imported  fh>m — 


KiloflTamB. 


Re-exported  to — 


Bio  Grande  do  Sal .. 
Argentine  Bepublic 
TTrugoay 

Total 


Quantities. 
1. 789, 039 
12,367,250 
18, 016, 707 


Other  parts  of  Bnusil 
Cuba 


30, 172, 096 


Total 


Kilogram*. 


QuantitisM. 
1,607,000 
1,063.000 

2,670,000 


The  total  consumption  of  jerked  beef  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
years  1876  to  1880,  inclusive,  was  as  follows,  viz : 

Kilograms. 

1876 29.231,628 

1877 ao,250,8;J7 

1878 31,798,103 

1879 5>8,0:U,47t- 

1880 */7,077,750 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the 
production  of  jerked  beef  might  not  be  made  a  profitable  industry  for 
our  cattle  farmers  in  Texas  and  Colorado. 


TIMBER. 

The  forests  of  Brazil  contain  more  than  a  hundred  varieties  of  beau- 
tiful woods,  but  the  diflficulties  in  the  way  of  converting  them  into  an 
article  of  commerce  are  practically  insurmountable.  A  large  part  of  the 
supply  is  far  removed  from  the  coast  or  from  navigable  rivers,  and  the 
absence  of  roads  and  heavy  railway  charges  will  long  keep  the  best 
timber  from  the  markets. 

In  tropical  forests,  the  immense  variety  of  trees  must  always  be  a 
source  of  trouble  to  the  lumberman.  Many  of  them  are  worthless,  and 
the  valuable  ones  are  so  widely  scattered  that  frequently  but  half  a  dozen 
good  trees  are  found  in  an  acre.  The  valuable  woods,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  so  hard  that  unusual  labor  is  required  in  felling  and 
trimming  them,  and  so  heavy  that  they  cannot  be  lioated  to  market. 

Brazil  has  no  available  timber  which  can  be  brought  to  market  so  as 
to  compete  with  the  pine  aiid  spruce  which  are  so  largely  imiK)rted 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Baltic.  The  consumption  of  these  woods 
is  very  great  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  but  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  empire  the  white  ant  si)eedily  penetrates  our  J^orth  American 
pine  woods,  and  renders  them  of  but  little  use  for  anything  more  endur- 
ing than  a  coffin. 

An  export  duty  is  imposed  on  the  Brazilian  woods  shipped  out  of  the 
country.  "  Tacaranda,"  or  rosewood,  is  the  only  kind  exported  to  any 
extent.  In  1880, 10,076  logs  were  shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
14,720  from  Bahia.  "Cedro,"  similarto  bay  wood,  is  found  floatiugou  the 
Amazon  in  considerable  quantities,  and  fair  profits  have  been  gained 
by  collecting  and  sawing  the  logs,  the  wood  being  in  request  for  flooring 
and  light  cabinetwork.  '^Itauba"  is  an  abundant  Amazonian  wood, 
which  would  be  valuable  for  ship-building  from  its  durability,  but  its 
exportation  is  prohibited  by  law. 
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MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  present  yield  of  precious  metals 
in  Brazil,  but  it  is  known  that  the  gold  product,  which  was  formerly 
very  large,  has  been  decreasing  for  many  years. 

Most  of  the  gold  workings  have  been  abandoned,  either  because  they 
were  exhausted,  on  account  of  provincial  tax,  or  because  they  did  not 
yield  a  sufficient  return  for  the  outlay.  Those  that  are  still  in  opera- 
tion are  in  the  hands  of  stock  companies,  but  the  dividends  are  gen- 
erally small. 

The  methods  of  working  usually  followed  in  the  colonial  times  were 
placer  mining  and  washings  in  the  beds  of  streams.  In  some  parts  of 
Minas  Geraes  nearly  the  whole  country  appears  to  have  been  dug  up 
and  turned  over  in  search  of  gold.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of 
this  region  is  still  auriferous  and  that  it  would  repay  more  scientific 
mining  with  improved  machinery. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  production  of  gold  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes  during  the  year  1879 : 


Name  of  mining  company. 


Sao  JoSo  d'el  Kei  Mining  Company: 

Monro  Velho  mine 

C  ay abik  mine 

Santa  Barbara  Gold  Mining  Company  (Pary  mine) 

Dom  Pedro  Norte  d'el  Bei  Company  (Morro  de  Santa  Anna  mine) 

Companfaia  de  Mineracfto  Brazileira  (Itabira  mine)         

Grold  ft>om  other  sources  melted  in  the  mint  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Qnantities. 


Ounee$. 
61, 476 
1.214 
6, 184 
1,387 
192 
3.152 


63,603 


Silver  has  never  been  found  in  large  qnantities  in  Brazil.  Copper 
and  lead  are  said  to  abound  in  some  places,  but  they  have  not  been 
developed. 

Iron  occurs  in  large  quantities,  but  little  use  has  been  made  of  it, 
partly  because  it  has  not  been  found  in  conjunction  with  coal,  and  partly 
because  of  cost  of  transi)ortation. 

Coal  exists  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  and  has  been  known  and  veins  worked  for  nearly  or  quite  twenty 
years,  but  none  of  it  can  be  found  in  this  market  to-day. 

A  brown  coal  or  lignite  has  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Bahia.  It 
furnishes  a  superior  quality  of  illuminating  gas,  but,  owing  to  its  ex- 
treme lightness,  cannot  be  shipped  with  profit. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields,  the  yield  of  dia- 
monds in  Brazil  has  decreased,  and  many  of  the  old  washings  in  Minas 
Geraes  and  Matto  Grosso  have  been  abandoned.  At  present,  the  largest 
number  of  stones  comes  from  the  province  of  Bahia.  Diamonds  have 
been  found  in  nearly  every  province  of  Brazil,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  yield  may  be  increased  in  future  by  better  methods  of  working. 

Mercury,  manganese,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  arsenic  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  empire,  but  remain  undeveloped. 

FISHEBIES. 

The  Brazilian  coasts  and  rivers  abound  with  excellent  fish,  but  the 
number  taken  by  the  fishermen  hardly  supplies  the  local  demand.  A 
number  of  fishing-boats  are  employed  near  the  Abrolhos  Islands,  about 
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latitude  18^  south,  the  fish  obtained  there  beiug  salted  and  dried  in  the 
sun  and  afterwards  sold  in  the  Eio  market. 

The  "piraracu,"  a  very  large  fish,  common  in  the  lakes  of  the  Ama- 
zonian lowlands,  is  taken  in  great  numbers  during  the  dry  season.  Its 
flesh  is  salted  and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  codfish,  and  is  the  stand- 
ard article  of  foodin  the  provinces  of  PardandAmazonas,  taking  the  place 
of  jerked  beef  in  Southern  Brazil.  The  price  varies  in  different  years 
from  about  four  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound. 

Sea-turtles  abound  on  many  islands  of  the  Brazilian  coast.  On  the 
Amazon  River  two  kinds  of  freshwater  turtles  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers ;  their  flesh  and  eggs  are  much  used. 

POST-OFFICE  AND   TELEGRAPHS. 

During  the  past  decade  much  has  been  done  to  better  the  Brazilian 
mail  service,  and  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement,  especially 
in  the  northern  provinces. 

In  1880  the  total  number  of  postoflBces  was  1,303.  During  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1880,  the  post-oflice  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  re- 
ceived 3,917,863  letters,  cards,  and  packages,  dispatching  during  the 
same  time  6,428,359,  the  surplus  being  due  to  the  large  newspaper  mails. 

The  entire  number  of  letters  and  other  articles  received  from  foreign 
countries  during  the  same  period  was  2,801,619;  the  number  sent, 
1,963,162. 

The  line  of  steam  packets  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
known  as  "the  Roach  line,''  was  withdrawn  in  June,  1881, since  which 
time  mail  communication  between  the  two  countries  has  been  very 
irregular. 

Nearly  all  the  land  telegraph  lines  in  Brazil  are  government  property. 
There  are  about  5,000  miles  of  line  in  operation,  with  140  stations,  ex- 
tending from  Fortaleza,  Ceara,  to  the  frontier  of  Uruguay.  In  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1880,  about  500,000  messages,  or  9,000,000  words,  were 
sent.  The  service  is  very  irregular,  and  the  rates  so  high  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  line  is  seriously  impaired. 

The  Brazilian  SubmarineTelegraphCompany  (limited)has  established 
connections  between  the  coast  cities,  and  a  line  is  projected  on  the  Am- 
azon from  Pard  to  Manaos. 

Communication  with  Europe  is  ell*ect»»d  by  the  trans- Atlantic  cable 
of  the  Western  and  Brazilian  Telegraph  Company.  This  line  runs 
to  Lisbon,  and  from  thence  to  Southampton. 

The  Brazilian  Government  recently  authorized  its  consul-general  at 
New  York  to  contract  with  an  American  companj-  for  a  submarine  line 
of  telegraph  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  via  the  West  Indies. 

A  telephone  system  has  been  introduced  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  an 
American  company,  and  similar  enterprises  exist  in  other  Brazilian 
cities 

THOMAS  ADAMSON, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Eio  de  JaneirOj  December  17,  1881. 
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Statement  showing  value  of  imports  from  each  foreign  counit^  entered  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  lti80|  and  comparison  of  same  with  preceding  year. 


From  whence. 

1879-'80.        j       1878-";f9. 

1 

Kind  of  merchandise. 

Great  Britain 

Milreis. 
38, 135, 439 

16, 141, 121 

8, 535, 906 

8,160,768 

6, 527, 610 

6, 015, 535 
4, 730, 556 

4, 043. 939 
882, 129 
662,606 
549,922 
285,010 
146, 031 
126, 927 
72,038 
6,137 

Mareia, 
35^  132, 710 

16, 984, 836 

8. 003. 137 

Manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  cotton. 

France 

wool,  &c. ;  coals,  earthenware,  &c. 
Wine,  silks.cottons,  woolens,  leather, 

skins,  &c. 
Cottons,  woolens,  linens,  chemicals. 

GerauuiT 

United  States 

7, 484, 354 

paper,  salt  fish,  &c. 

Ftnnr.  kAroBAnn.  InmhAr.  miU'hinArv. 

Portneal 

tools,  lard,  perfumery,  &c, 
5, 753, 981     Wines,  chemicals,  preserved  fruits, 

meats,  fish.  Sec. 
4, 420, 244  i  Jerked  beef,  specie. 
5,231,629     Cottons,   woolens,   linens,    sewing- 

'      machines,  iron,  paper,  &.c. 
5, 516, 182  I  Jerked  beef,  flour,  cereals. 
909, 776     Flour,  oil.  macaroni,  wine,  sulphur. 

......    .       ......     Tab.   Tnnf.tlnoTR  rAttAnn.  n.nrinn.  &:«. 

'Dragnay 

Belfiiom 

Arsentine  Confederation    . . 

China 

Spain 

804,051 
150,638 
86. 997 
35,859 
150,986 
234, 841 

Wines,  fruits.' &c. 

Sweden 

Timber,  iron. 

Holland 

Dried  fish,  liquors. 
Flour. 

Chill 

AuBtria 

Do. 

All  others 

J 

05, 021, 674 

90. 939, 721 

Value  in  United  States  coin  at 
average  exchange  of  year. 

$41, 809, 536  50 

$39,142,610  64 

Statement  of  official  valuation  of  each  class  of  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1880,  and  comparison  of  same  with  the  preceding  year. 

[From  custom-house  books.] 


Articlea, 


Cotton  goods 

Meats,  fish,  lard,  butter,  &c 

Woolen  goods 

Beer,  wines,  spirits,  Sco 

Flour,  srrains,  &o 

Coal,  tiles,  bricks,  &c 

Iron,  steel,  and  ironmongery  . . 

Linen  goods 

Hides,  skins,  &c ,... 

Petroleum,  paints,  yamish,  &,e 

Chemicals 

Machinery,  tools,  &c 

Silk  and  silk  eoods 

Timber,  planks,  deals,  &c 

Paper  and  manufactures  of — 

Crockeryware , 

Sundries 


1879-'80. 


$9, 114, 
4.441, 

3,048, 

2, 305, 

1,650, 

1,555. 

1,460, 

1,  315, 

1,208, 

998. 

827, 

724, 

636, 

587, 

468, 

7,793, 


868  40 
924  96 
237  48 
230  96 
338  88 
578  60 
835  16 
885  80 
600  24 
996  36 
292  24 
397 
917 
433  60 
288  68 
765  00 
939  56 


56 
60 


1878-79. 


$8,226, 

4, 170, 

3. 159, 

3,002, 

2, 787, 

1,604, 

1, 316, 

1, 414, 

1,286, 

1.  274. 

838. 

1. 120. 

633. 

464, 

679, 

477, 

6,596, 


047  83 
800  09 
942  26 
420  47 
580  60 
540  n 
161  74 
769  02 
509  49 
478  18 
405  25 
437  68 
387  75 
961  12 
234  61 
447  30 
429  19 


41, 809,  540  08 


39, 142, 610  64 
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Statement  ehawing  the  entnee  of  wheat  flour  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1881. 


Months. 


Prom  the  United  States. 


Baltimore 
brands. 


1880. 

October 

November 

December 

1881. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Atifoist 

September  . . . 

Total  .. 


Barrtl$.- 
16,350 
23,691 
10,740 


12,655 

4,500 

12.892 

28.134 

8,767 

9,270 

2,750 

17,362 

14,306 


155,407 


Richmond       Yarions 
brands,      •ther  brands. 


BarreU. 

20, 644 
16,290 
15,857 


16,876  I 


6,670 
28. 375 

6,141 
12,550 

8,517 
18,420 
15,425 


160,274 


Barrels. 
4  675 
6,000 
6,865 


8,188 


4,494 
11,075 
2,748 
4,520 
2,^07 
12,150 
9,279 


75,201 


From 

Bio  do  la 

Plata. 


Barrelt. 

498 

6,558 


1,400 


225 
250 


8,926 


From 
Chili 


Barrelt. 

2,600 
4,405 
6,000 


500 

800 

5,499 


18,804 


From 
Trieste. 


Barrelt. 


1,5«0 


2,120 


2,862 
2,270 


Total. 


8,262 


Barrett. 
43,787 
56,939 
39.962 


42, 219 
8.020 
-24,056 
57,584 
17,646 
28,711 
13,974 
48.957 
45,029 


426,864 


Comparative  statement  of  offieial  valves  of  exports  from  JRio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  ^Qth  of  June ^  187H,  1879,  and  1880. 

[Compiled  fh>m  cnstom-house  retnms.    Valaes  in  Brazilian  milreis  tnmed  into  United  States  sold 

dollars  at  average  exchange  of  each  year.] 


Coffee 

Gold 

Tobacco.. 

Hides 

Sugar  

Diamonds 
Tapioca ... 
Woods  .... 
Sundries . 


Articles. 


1877-78. 


•40, 017, 9P3  86 

1,  004,  076  83 

461. 480  65 

278,  730  16 

223,405  00 

136,  617  72 

65, 363  91 

75,  072  68 

102, 800  22 


1878-79. 


1879-»80. 


$43,894,646  06 

737,  938  60 

516,707  39 

433, 686  80 

40.  557  49 

267, 328  42 

59, 836  10 

85, 490  38 

70, 161  82 


$40,665,493  20 
847,674  64 
350, 395  21 
372, 978  31 
321,914  27 
205,807  36 
113, 850  19 
149, 126  02 
149, 240  22 


Total 43,265,540  43'    45,606,853  06        43,176,379  42 


NOTB. — The  above  table  diflbrs  iVom  the  official  returns  in  one  item,  namely :  In  the  official  rptnm  of 
exports  forl879-*80,  the  castom-house  has  added  to  the  item  "  gold  "  the  coupon  bonds  payable  in  gold, 
exported  to  England,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $0, 143,180.   TVhile  that  item  makes  a  handsome 
increase  to  the  sum  total  of  exports,  I  do  not  think  it  can  fairly  be  considered  as  a  proper  prodaot  of 
the  country  to  figure  in  an  export  table,  and  I  have  therefore  omitted  it  firam  the  above. 
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Statemen  t  ahawing  custom-house  valuation  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  ended  JtCne'^Of  1880,  with  the  countries  to  which  shipped  and  value 
to  each  country. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Tobacco  .. 

Hides 

Sugar — 
Diamonds . 
I'apioca    . 
Woods  — 
Gold . 
Sundries . 


United  States.    Great  Britain. 


Seis. 
58, 951, 239, 832 


3, 249, 777 

200. 458,  385 

2. 944, 000 

2.  536, 800 

72, 886, 977 


Germany. 


France. 


JReit. 
6,555,772,477 
1, 839, 022 


33, 984. 075 


Total  value  in  United  States  gold 
coin  at  average  exchange  of 
the  year,  44  cents  per  railreis. . 


48. 723, 714 

385,  384,  UOO 

22, 836, 320 

5,  651, 100 

1, 926.  306,  000 

17,  245,  919 


Rett. 

9,520,782,022 

2, 794,  522 

11,121,222 

8, 901, 286 


225,280 
4, 651.  Ill 


Rei». 

7, 838, 523, 255 

687, 766 

818, 806, 988 

467,258 

79,416,000 

98,  915, 440 

233, 816, 333 


5, 058, 538 


46, 321, 185 


58, 867, 299, 846 


$25, 901, 611  93 


8, 963, 758, 552 


$3, 944, 053  76 


9, 553, 533, 981 


$4. 203, 554  95 


9,  111.  904, 225 


$4, 009, 287  86 


Articles. 


Portugal. 


Coffee... 
Tobacco 
Hides... 


Reis. 
2, 597, 006, 233 
5,  613,  833 


Sugar  .  . 
Dlaroouds. 
Tapioca. . . 
Woods.... 
Gold 


53, 857, 858 

16,553,480 
2, 703, 000 


Sundries 


18. 230, 896 


Otherconn  tries. 


Total  value  in    Total  value  in 


Rett. 

7,358.251,634 

785, 467.  598 

19,  500, 000 

419»214, 841 


117, 68.1, 120 
19, 214, 255 


218, 341, 714 


2,693,965,300 


Total  value  in  United  States  gold 
coin  at  average  exchange  of  j 
the  year,  14  cents  per  mUreis.l  .  $1, 185.344  73 


8, 937, 678, 162 


$3, 932. 576  19 


Brasilian 
currency. 


Rets. 
92,421.575,453 
796, 352.  741 
847, 677, 987 
731,  623,  342 
467. 744, 000 
258, 7.50, 440 
338,  922,  776 
1, 926, 806, 000 
839, 182, 327 


United  States 
coin. 


98, 128, 135, 066 


$43, 176, 379  42 


$40,665,493  20 
350, 395  21 
372,  978  81 
321,  914  27 
205, 807  86 
113,  860  19 
149, 126  02 
847,  574  64 
149,  240  22 

4S,17(V  379  42 


Statement  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during  year  ended  June  30, 

1881,  and  comparison  of  same  tcilh  two  preceding  years. 


[Made  up  from  consular  invoice  book.] 


Year  1880-'81. 


Articles. 


Qnanti- 
I      ties. 


Values. 


Tear  1879-'80. 


Quanti' 
ties. 


2,312 

2,155 

368 


Coffee bags.., 2, 133. 179  $31,329,685  72 

Sugar t I 

Olairon tons.. 

Rosewood logs.. 

Ipeoaouanha seroons . . 

Hides  and  skins 

Diamonds 

Tapioca barrels.. 

Sundrv  Brazilian  products. 
United  States  manufactu- 
re* re-exported 


10 


28, 610  82 
63. 126  21 
39, 472  90 
60, 145  56 


1, 911,-630 
19,877 
5,384 
2,060 
.  165 


Year  1878-79. 


Values. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Values. 


106  61 
10, 220  47 


5, 960  80 


31, 557, 829  09 


$32. 836. 639  37  2. 097, 906  $30, 061, 762  48 

149,990  31  1 

312  !     2, 717  42 


151 


60. 293  92 
46,282  21 
19, 025  63 
9.648  19 
2, 897  35 
1, 443  98 
1,567  17 

11, 850  05 


32, 689, 548  18 


124 


85 


18,270  17 


410  98 
4,990  88 

557  86 


80, 083, 709  85 
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Statement  fthowing  foreign  navigation  of  the  port  of  JOo  de  Janeiro  daring  the  year  ended 

June  '60f  1860. 

[From  ouatom-house  books.] 


Bntered  from  foreign  ports. 

Cleared  for  foreign  ports. 

,       From  and  to^ 

Sailinir  vessels. 

Steamships. 

Sailin 

i<;  vessels. 

Steamships. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

13 
125 
191 

53 
1 

84 

13 

Tons. 

No. 

261 

43 

29 

10 

61 

3 

33 

101 

8 

6 

16 

1 

17 

23 

2 

6 

8 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

United  States 

145 

282 
137 
36 
94 
89 
58 

69,889 
169, 675 
81,729 
11,143 
33, 300 
17,543 
12, 720 

44.145 

193, 523 

271,010 

88,735 

280 

•    63,299 

19, 587 

134.  A61 

18,960 
5,186 
3.448 

lC,53i 
1,245 
7,317 

43,  073 
1,695 
2,485 

10.  798 
283 

15,269 
4,886 
1,052 
6.301 
9,009 

49 

96 

108 

64 

"'46' 
2 

92,010 
166.999 
152, 244 
109,636 

Great  Britain 

Uruenav 

Frnnc^    r  x.-      , 

Portueal - 

(^rmanv  ,w.t r     -tt^ T,-.r.. 

84,516 
3,455 

Argentine  Confederation 

West  Indies 

Spain 

28 

13 

1 

27 

11 

5 

8 

1 

7,774 
3,967 

150 
7,355 
5,161 

846 
3,131 

140 

*""l7 
9 

1 

1 

12 

1.828 

Ttal7 

'25,' 437 
20, 019 

906 

Chiii 

28,920 

Swedrai 

Asia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 



Be  ii^nm 

8 

2,977 

British  North  America 

Pern 

1 

2,979 

Bussia 

6 
5 

1,385 
1,161 

Austria - 

Gibraltar 

5 
3 
2 

'*"i*446 
696 
493 

AfHca 

1 

191 

*  *  *  "  ■ 

I>enmark 

Holland 

2 

2,290 

I 

Mexico  -.- 



2 
1 

1 

669 
160 
513 

1 

Gniana 

; 

.*-.««—... 

Hondaras 

Pataj^onia ^ 

1 

1,136 

fW>MLn{cA  .  - „ 

1 

"  '  ioi 

Total 

898 

370,686 

452 

726, 035 

642 

280,477 

383 

636.469 

Xumber  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vesseh  entered  at  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year 

ended  December  31,  L880. 


Nationalities. 


British 

French ^ 

German , 

United  States , 

Belgian 

Portu  guese 

Italian    , 

Swedish 

Spanish  

Norwegian t 

Others 


Sailing  vessels.  I     Steamships. 


Total. 


247 
32 
97 

117 


900 


Tons.    <  No. 


140,536 
12, 552 
30, 647 
67.141 


122 

86.969 

15 

5,066 

62 

22, 212 

103 

21, 000 

67 

19,867 

48 

14,400 

369,390 


208 
119 
89 
13 
36 
1 
18 


484 


319, 422 

208,  340 

14-*,  008 

44,421 

45, 418 

380 

20,102 


Tons.       No.        Tons. 


455 

151 

186 

130 

36 

113 

83 

62 

103 

67 

48 


786, 100  11. 384 


459.958 

220,901 

178,655 

111,662 

45, 418 

36,349 

25,168 

22.213 

21,000 

19,807 

14,400 


1,155,490 
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Statement  ahowing  value  ofunpartafrom  each  foreign  country  ^  entei  ed  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  during 
thefiaeal  year  enaed  June  30, 1880,  and  compariaou  of  aame  tcith  preceding  year. 


From  whenc«. 


Great  Britain. 


France 

Germany :  — 
United  Stotes. 


Portugal. 

Umffaay 
Bel^puni . 


Argentine  .Confederation 

Cliina.'.V.V. ". .'  * .' .'!".!!!.'!! 

Spain 

Sweden 

Holland 

Chili 

Austria 

All  others 


•Total       I 

Value  in  United  Stat(«e  coin  , 
at  average  exchange  of  ' 
year I 


187fr-*80. 

MUreii. 
38. 135, 439 

18,141,121 

8,535.906 

8,160,768 

6,  527, 610 

6,015.535 
4, 730, 556 

4,  043, 939 
88^  129 
662,606 
549,922 
285.010 
146. 031 
126. 927 
72,088 
6,187 


95. 021, 674 


$41, 809, 536  56 


1878-79. 


MUreig. 
35, 132, 710 

16, 984, 836 

8. 093, 137 

7. 484. 354 

5, 753, 981 

4. 420, 244 
5, 231. 629 

5, 516, 182 
909,776 


804,051 
150,638 
36,997 
35,  859 
150, 986 
234.341 


90, 939. 721 


$89, 142, 610  64 


Kind  of  merchandise. 


Mannfactnres   of  iron,   steel,   cotton, 
wool,  &.C.;  coals,  earthen wasi,  &c. 

'Wine,  silks,  cottons,  woolens,  leather, 
skins,  &.C. 

Cottons,   woolens,    linens,    chemicals, 
paper,  salt  fish,  &c. 

Flour,   kerosene,  lumber,  machinery, 
tools,  lard,  perfumery,  &o. 

Wines,    chemicals,    preserved   fruits, 
meats,  fish,  &.c. 

Jerked  beet,  specie. 

Cottons,  woolens,  linens,  sewing  ma- 
chines, iron,  paper,  dec. 

Jerked  beef,  floor,  cereals. 

Flour,  oil,  macaroni,  wine,  sulphur. 

Teas,  mattings,  rattans,  curios,  &c. 

Wines,  fruits,  &c. 

Timber,  iron. 

Dried  fish,  liquors. 

Flour. 
Do. 


Statement  of  official  valuation  of  each  elaee  of  imports  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1880,  and  comparison  of  same  mth  the  preceding  year, 

[From  custom-house  books.] 


Articles. 


187fr-'80. 


Cotton  goods 

Heats,  fish,  lard,  butter,  Slc  ... 

Woolen  goods 

Beer,  wines,  spirits,  &,o 

Flour,  erains,  &o 

Coal,  tiles,  brick,  &c 

Iron,  steel.  Ironmongery 

Linen  goods 

Hides,  skinit,  &c    

Petroleum,  paints,  varnish,  SiC. 

Chemioals 

Machinery,  tools,  &c 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Timber,  planks,  deals,  dec 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  . . . 

Crockery  ware 

Sundries 


$0. 114, 

4,441. 

3.  585. 

8,043, 

2.395. 

1.650. 

1,555, 

1,460, 

1,  316, 

1,  208, 

998. 

827. 

r24, 

686, 

587, 

468, 

7,793, 


868  40 
924  96 
237  48 
230  96 
338  88 
578  60 
835  16 
885  80 
609  24 
996  86 
292  24 
897  56 
917  60 
433  60 
288  68 
765  00 
939  56 


1878-79. 


$8. 226, 

4, 170, 

3,159, 

3,092, 

2,787, 

1,604, 

1.316, 

1.414, 

1,285, 

1, 274, 

838, 

1, 120. 

633, 

••64, 

679, 

477, 

6,696, 


047  88 
899  09 
942  26 
420  47 
580  60 
549  11 
161  74 
769  02 
609  49 
478  18 
405  25 
437  63 
337  75 
961  12 
234,61 
447  :<0 
429  19 


Total i    41,809,540  08  1      39,142»610  64 
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Statement  showing  the  entries  of  wheat-flour  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  ended 

September  30,  ISdl. 


Months. 


1680. 


October   

November 

December 

1881. 

Janaary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auffust 

September  — 


Total. 


From  the  United  States. 


Baltimore 
brands. 


Barrels. 
15, 350 
23,600 
10, 740 

12,  655 

4,500 

12,882 

23,134 

8,757 

9,270 

2,750 

17, 362 

14,306 


155, 407 


Bichmond 
brands. 


Barrels. 
20,644 
16,290 
15,857 

16,376 

'6,670 
23, 375 

6, 141' 
12,  550 

8,517 
18,420 
15,  425 


160, 274 


Various 

other 

brands. 


Barrels. 
4,675 
6.000 
6,865 

3,188 

"  '4,494 
11, 075 
2,748 
4,520 
2,  207 
12,150 
7,279 


75, 201 


From 

Bio  de  la 

Plata. 


Barrels. 

408 

6,553 


From 
ChilL 


I,  4U 


Barrds. 
2,600 
4,405 
5.000 


225 
250 


8,926 


500 

800 

5.499 


18,804 


From 
Trieste. 


Barrels. 


1,500 


2,130 


2,862 
2,270  [ 


Total. 


Barrels. 
43,767 
56,939 
39,962 

42,219 
8,020 
24.056 
57.584 
17.646 
28,711 
18,974 
48,957 
45,029 


8,252  !      426,864 


Comparative  statement  of  official  values  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  fiscal  years  ended  on  Jane  30,  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 

[Compiled  ft«m  custom-house  returns.] 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Gold 

Tobacco... 

Hides 

Snpar 

Diamonds. 
Tapioca... 

Woods 

Sundries . . 


1877-78. 


$40,  917,  993  36 

1,004,076  33 

461,  480  65 

278, 730  16 

223, 405  90 

136,617  72 

85, 363  41 

75,  072  68 

102,800  22 


1878-79. 


1879-*80. 


$43, 394,  646  06 

737. 038  60 

516,707  39 

433,686  80 

40,  557  49 

267, 328  42 

59,  836  10 

85,490  38 

70,161  82 


$40, 665. 403  20 
847,  574  64 
350,395  21 
372,  978  31 
321.914  27 
205.807  36 
118,  850  19 
149, 126  02 
149, 240  22 


Total 43,265,540  43  1    A«06,353  06  i      43,176,379  42 


NoTK. — The  above  table  differs  ft-om  the  official  returns  in  one  item,  namely :  In  the  official  retam  of 
exports  for  1879-'80  the  cuntom-honse  has  added  to  the  item  "(rold"  the  coupon  bonds  payable  in  jcold, 
exported  to  England,  the  value  of  which  is  ostimated  at  $6,143,189.  While  that  it«m  makes  a  hand- 
some increase  to  the  sum  total  of  expoHs,  I  do  not  think  it  can  fairly  be  considered  a  proper  product 
of  the  country  to  figure  in  an  exx)ort  table,  and  I  have  therefore  omitted  it  trom.  the  above. 

Statement  showing  custom-house  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign 
vountries  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  with  the  eounttnes  to  which  shipped  and 
value  to  each  country. 


Articles. 


United  States. 


Beis. 

Coffee I  58,651,239,882 

Tdbacco I : 

Hides 3,249,777 


Sugar 

Diamonds 
Tapioca . . 

Woods 

Gold. 


Sundries 


Total 

Total  value  in  United  States  gold 
coin  at  average  exchange  or  the 
year,  44  cents  per  mUreis |  $25, 901, 611  93 


200, 458, 385 

2, 944, 000 

2, 536, 800 

72,886,977 


33,  984, 075 


58, 867, 299, 846 


Great  Britain. 


Beis. 
6, 555. 772, 477 
1, 839. 022 

""'48,*  723, 714 

385.  384. 000 

22,  836.  320 

5,  651, 100 

1, 926, 306,  000 

17, 245,  919 


Germany. 


ReU. 

9, 520, 782, 022 

2,  794,  522 

11, 121, 222 

8. 901, 286 


225,280 
4, 651,  111 


5,  058, 538 


8, 963, 758, 552  •    9,  553, 533, 581 


$3, 944, 053  76 


$4,208,554  95 


France. 


Bsia 

7,838,823,255 

637,786 

813,806^088 

467,258 

79.416,000 

98.915,440 

233,816,333 


46.321.139 


9,111,904,225 
$4,009,237  86 
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Cusi4nn-hou9e  value  of  exporUy  j'c, — Continued. 


Art  idea. 


Portugal. 


Other  oonn- 
triea. 


ReU. 

CoffeA... 2,507,006,233 

Tobacco 5,613,833 

Hides 


Sugar 

Diamonds 
Tapioca... 

Woods 

Gold 


53,  857, 858 


Sundries. 


16,  553, 4ti0 
2,  703.  000 


7, 358,  251. 634 

785,467,598 

19,  500,  000 

4]9,214.841 


117, 683. 120 
19, 214. 255 


18, 230. 896 


Total 2,693,965,300 

Total  value  in  United  States  gold 
coin  at  average  exchange  of  the  I 
year.  44  cents  per  milreis i    $1, 185, 344  73 


218, 341. 714 


Total  value 

in  Braziliani 

currency.      | 


Total  value  In 

United  States 

coin. 


MsiM 
92,421,575,453 
796,  352, 741 
847.  677,  987 
731. 623, 842 
467, 744,  000 
258.  750,  440 
338,  922,  776 
1,926,306,000 
339, 182, 327 


$40, 665/493  20 
350,  395  21 
372. 978  31 
321, 914  27 
205.  807  86 
113.850  19 
149. 126  Oa 
847, 574  64 
149. 240  22 


8, 937, 673, 162     98, 128, 135, 066        43, 176, 379  43 


$3, 932, 576  19     $43, 176, 379  42 


Statement  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  Statea  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  168 1,  and  comparison  of  same  with  two  preceding  years. 

[Made  up  from  consular  invoice  book.] 


Articles. 


Coffee bags. 

Sugar do... 

Old  iron tons . 

Koeewood logs. 

Ipecacuanha seroous. 

Hides  and  skins 

Diamonds 

Tapioca    .          .  barrels.. 
Snndrv  Brazilian  pro<lnct8. 
Unitea  Stiices   manufact- 
ures re-exported 


Year  1880-'81. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Values. 


Year  187»-'80. 


Quanti* 
ties. 


2, 133, 179  $31, 329, 685  72  ll,  911,  630 

19,877 

5,384 

2,060 

165 


2.312 

2, 155 

368 


10 


28.  610  82 
63, 126  21 
39, 472  90 
60,145  56 


106  61 
10, 220  47 

5,960  80 


151 


Total I  31.537,329  09 


Values. 


$32. 336, 639  37 
149. 097  31 
60.293  92 
46,282  21 
19. 025  63 
9,648  19 
2, 897  35 
1,463  98 
1,567  i7 

11, 850  05 


Year  1878-'79. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Values. 


2, 097, 906  $30. 061. 762  48 
3i2  1 2,"7i7*42 

i24" is.'276"i7 


35 


410  99 
4,990  83 

557  8G 


32,639,548  18    i  30,  083, 709  86 


Statement  shoicing  foreign  nfivigation  of  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  ended 

June  30.  1880. 

[From  ottstom-house  books.] 


Entered  f^om  foreign  ports. 


Cleared  for  foreign  ports. 


From  and  to-- 


Sailing  vessels.      Steamships,    i  Sailing  vessels. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Uruguay  

France 

Portugal 

Germany 

Argentine  Confederation 

"West  Indies 

Spain 

Italy 

Chin 

Swedeo  

Asia 

Cape  of  Grood  Hope 

Belgium 


No. 


145 
282 
137 
85 
94 
89 
58 


Tons. 


59,889 
169,675 
31, 729 
11, 143 
83,300 
17,543 
12, 720 


13 
125 
191 

53 
1 

34 

13 


28 

13 

1 

27 

11 

5 

8 


7,774 
8.967 

150 
7,355 
5,161 

846 
8.181 


17 
9 


44,143 
193,  523 
271, 010 

88, 735 
280 

68,299 

19,587 


No.       Tods. 


25,437 
20,019 


261 
43 
29 
10 
61 

8 

33 

101 

8 

6 
15 

1 

17 
23 

2 


134,861 

18,950 
5,186 
3,448 

16,531 
1,245 
7,317 

43.073 
1.695 
2,485 

10,798 
283 

16,269 
4,886 
1.052 


Steamships. 


No. 

Tons. 

49 

96 

108 

64 

92,  CIO 
156,999 
152,244 
109,630 

46 
2 

84,515 
3,456 

1 

1.828 

906 

28,920 

8 

iiin 

620 
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Statement  shatcing  foreign  navigation  of  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ^c. — Continued. 


Entered  from 

foreign  ports. 

Cl< 

Sailin 

sared  for  foreign  ports. 

From  and  to— 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamsliipe. 

g  vessels. 

Steamships. 

No 

Tons. 

No.       Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Dritish  North  America 

1 

140 

6 

6.801 

1 

Peru 



A 

8          9,009 

I            2,979 

Kuftsia 

5 
A 

1,385 
1  ifil 

Austria 



- 

, ' 

Gibraltar 

5          1,446 
3              696 
2              493 

Africa 

1 

191 

Denmark 

Holland 

2 

2,290 

Mexico 

2 
1 

1 

669 
160 

Guiana 

Honduras 

1 

513 

Patagonia 

■■"i*!        1,136 

1 
......1 

Oceanica 

1 

101 

1 

1 

Total 

898 

370,686 

452 

726, 035 

642       286,477 

1 

883  1      636,469 

Number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  veaseU  entered  at  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year 

ended  December  31, 18cK). 


NationaUties. 


u 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


British ,..  247 

French '  32 

German           !  97 

United  States ; 117 

Belgian 

Portuguese 112 

Italian 16 

Swedish 62 

Spanish |  103 

Norwegian '  67 

Others i  48 


Tons. 


140,596 
12, 552 
30,647 
67,141 


35,969 
5,066 
22,212 
21.000 
19,867 
14.400 


Steamships. 


Total I    900'    369,390  1    484 


Total. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

206 

819, 422 

455 

119 

208, 349 

151 

89 

148.008 

186 

13 

44.421 

130 

36 

45,418 

36 

1 

380 

113 

18 

20, 102 

,      33 

62 

103 

67 
48 


Tons. 


459,958 

220. 901 

178,655 

111,502 

45,418 

86,349 

25,168 

22,212 

21,000 

19,867 

14.400 


786,  lOU  |1, 384     1,155,490 


BAHIA. 


Report  by  Consul  Prindle. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bahiaj  November  24,  1881. 

I  herewith  submit  my  first  aunual  report  on  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  Bahia. 

After  having  made  several  trials  without  success,  I  feel  quite  satis- 
fled  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  trustworthy  statistics  of  the  dis- 
tinctive items  of  imports,  and  I  am  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting such  information  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  here  found ;  that  is, 
in  items  of  classes  of  articles  as  chinsified  by  the  Brazilian  tariff.  No 
statistics  of  any  description  are  published  by  the  authorities  of  this  prov- 
ince,  nor  by  any  one  except  a  commercial  association  here,  which,  once 
a  year,  publishes  a  table  of  exports,  but  without  values.  Its  volume  for 
the  past  year  has  not  yet  been  issued.  The  general  statistics  of  the 
empire  are  published  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  yearly,  1  am  informed^  but  I  am 
unable  to  gain  access  to  a  late  volume  of  that  work. 
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Trade  here  has  been  very  steady  during  the  past  year,  no  wide  fluc- 
tuations having  occurred  in  any  direction.  Exchange  has  been  firmer 
and  maintained  at  a  higher  figure  than  for  the  two  preceding  years; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  been  below  21d.  to  the  milreis,  while  in  1879  at 
a  certain  period  it  fell  to  19flf.,  and  in  1880  to  19|d. 

It  appears  to  me  an  important  fact  to  note  that  the  Bahia  branch  of 
the  Kew  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  recently  commenced  to  draw  on 
New  York  in  currency  of  the  United  States.  This  I  consider  cannot  but 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  importers  of  American  mer- 
chandise, and  to  benefit  such  trade  generally,  and  it  appears  to  me  it 
has  long  been  a  want.  Heretofore  all  of  the  smaller  dealers  in  Ameri- 
can commodities  have  been  obliged — ^or  at  least  have  been  accustomed — 
to  send  their  orders  through  some  large  house  having  correspondents  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  here,  or  buy  directly  from 
such  houses,  often,  probably,  paying  a  heavy  profit.  Possibly  this  state 
of  affairs  may  account,  in  a  considerable  measure,  for  the  remark  this 
writer  has  many  times  heartl,  that  the  reason  why  articles  of  American 
manufacture  were  not  found  when  inquired  for  was  on  account  of  the 
price  being  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  dealt  in  in  this  market  in 
competition  with  European  goods.  Of  course,  importers  can  remit  from 
South  America  in  sterling  bills,  but  this  is  a  roundabout  way  and  con- 
sumes considerably  more  time  than  direct  remittance,  and  has,  no  doubt, 
often  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  evident  that  the  discontinqance  of  the  Ameri- 
can line  of  steamers  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  is  having  a 
decidedly  adverse  effect  on  American  trade  at  this  point.  British 
steamers  for  and  from  New  York  still  call  at  Bahia  on  their  way  to  and 
from  porta  farther  down  the  coast  of  South  America,  but  only  when 
having  freight  or  passengers  for  this  port,  or  when  such  offers  here,  in 
which  case  the  agents  notify  each  other  by  telegraph.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs,  I  should  judge,  cannot  but  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  this  part  of  Brazil.  Since  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  American  line  of  steamers  to  this  coast,  in  June  last,  the 
American  mail  to  Bahia  has  been  absurdly  ani  annoylngly  irregular; 
the  last  received  here  left  New  York  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  next  will  not  arrive  before  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber; that  is  to  say,  we  hope  it  will  be  on  an  English  mail  steamer  due 
here  on  that  day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  interests  of  American  trade 
that  this  state  of  affairs  will  not  long  continue. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  working  force  of  the  Bur»)pean 
lines  of  steamers  to  this  coast  during  the  past  year,  the  arrivals  at 
Bahia  from  Europe  and  from  ports  below  here,  and  from  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  on  the  return  voyage,  now  averaging  fully  one 
steamer  per  day,  all  discharging  and  receiving  cargo  and  i>assengers 
here. 

Jt  is  pertinent  in  a  report  of  this  nature  to  say  that  all  merchandise 
shipped  to  this  port  should  be  well  and  strongly  packed,  as  all  pack- 
ages— j)articularly  barrels — receive  rather  rough  handling  when  being 
transferred  from  vessel  to  warehouse.  The  latter  are  never  carted  but 
are  rolled  from  wharf  to  storehouse,  not  generallj'  a  distance  of  more 
than  two  or  ^hree  blocks,  but  the  process  is  usually  carried  on  with 
much  energy  by  the  negroes  who  perform  the  operation,  Austrian 
flour  barrels  are  made  much  stronger  than  American,  and  stand  this 
racket  better,  holding  their  contents  firmer,  preventing  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  i>acking — so  to  speak-^whereby  the  flour  is  much  better 
enabled  to  stand  the  climate;  and  herein,  in  my  opinion,  consists  most 
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of  the  difference  between  American  and  Austrian  flour  in  this  market. 
This  difference  may  be  stated  to  amount  to  from  two  to  four  dollars  per 
barrel,  in  favor  of  the  Austrian.  From  the  same  cause,  roughness  of 
handling,  there  is  here  a  great  loss  by  leakage  in  the  article  of  kerosene  oil. 

As  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  competition  in  this  article;  neverthe- 
less it  is  quite  true  that  the  loss  increases  its  cost,  and  cheapness  in- 
creases consumption,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  dealer  and  consumer. 
A  greater  quantity  of  sohler  used  in  the  making  of  the  cans,  or  the  use 
of  stronger  boxes  for  packing,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  consumers  of  this  commodity  everywhere — at  least,  I 
venture  to  say,  throughout  all  South  America. 

I  have  to  note  that  there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the 
"return  of  trade  with  the  United  States"  and  the  *'return  of  exports.'' 
This  is  accounted  for  in  the  shipments  from  Aracaju,  a  place  a  short 
distance  above  Bahia,  the  invoices  of  which  were  certified  here,  and  the 
export  duty  and  commercial  charges  paid  at  that  port,  which  items  do 
not  appear  in  the  books  of  the  custom-house  of  Bahia. 

The  condition  of  the  x)rincipal  industries  of  the  province,  which  are 
agriculture  and  mining,  has  been  very  satisfactory  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report;  there  having  been  a  handsome  increase  in  the 
yield  of  the  mines  and  in  all  of  the  principal  crops,  viz,  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  cocoa. 

The  health  of  this  city  and  of  the  province  during  the  same  period  has 
been  remarkably  good. 

A.  C.  PKINDLE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bahiaj  Brazil j  November  24,  1881. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Bahia^  Brazil^  for  the  year  ending  Juns  30, 18dl. 


Articles. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Flour,  meal,  starch,  beans,  peas,  &c . 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Meats  and  fishes,  dried,  shioked,  pickled,  in 
oil,  &c. 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hides  and  skins 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


$207, 755 

6U,  483 

7  139 

8,839 

U7,  224 

195 

313 

2,500 

50,  253 

11,124 

47,  978 

676, 746 

100, 288 

213, 164 

4,946 

166, 177 

3,212 

19.764 

1,178 

152,492 

14,680 

126, 879 

3,795 

575 

77, 476 

222 

22,316 

7,  735 

106, 117 

373 

1.879 

3,837 


Amount  of 
duties. 


}  $84,186< 


S16,090< 


167,407^ 


76, 130  > 


Whence  imported. 


United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Austria. 

Belj^um. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 

Portngfla. 

Italy. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

lielgium. 

Uruguay. 

Italy. 

PortugfU. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

Portugal. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 
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Statement  ahotcing  the  imparts  at  Bahia,  Brazil ^  fe. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Manufactares  of  cotton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Mannfactares  of  linen . . 

Do 

Do   

Do 

Do 

Mannfactnres  of  wool.. 

Do 


Value  en-  i  Amount  of 
tered.      i     duties. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Paper  of  all  kinds 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Arms  and  accouterments . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Watches  and  clock  s 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Iron  ware 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Iron  and  steel 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Manufactures  of  copper. . 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  and  plntina. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Crockery  and  fclasswaro 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stones,  earths,  and  other  minerals. 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


$226. 982 

2, 885,  (m 

387,  208 

191, 997 

32,665 

99 

1,205 

171, 496 

126, 157 

5r..  107 

5,247 

10,  371 

68 

448, 138 

163,558 

114,045 

10,106 

846 

2,120 

16,875 

40,077 

30,  301 

10, 495 

4,462 

2.850 

157 

90,742 

15, 460 

427 

21,919 

ai 

5.437 

18,  732 

98 

23,960 

8, 525 
99,740 

2,318 

8,472 

1,278 
13, 352 

4,399 

207,211 

32,634 

10, 977 

5,142 

673 

18, 730 

24,388 

1,459 
59, 193 
15.664 
17, 519 

3,310 

467 

106 

65 

46,923 

6,157 
27. 457 

6,896 

3,iro 

94,313 

51,047 

26,795 

2,961 

1,363 

7,466 

296,114 

10,  .566 

2,0^ 

68 

4,818 

49 

223 

67 


"Whence  imported. 


>  336,072< 


I 

i 

1 


S     42,065< 


United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 
^  1 921,422  >!  >  France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portuj^al. 

Uuit4>d  Kingdom. 
,    Germany. 
>  165,976-^     France. 
I  Bolj^ium. 

Portugal. 
'  United  States. 
I  United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Prance. 

Belgium. 
,  I  Portugal. 
''  United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Geimnnj'. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Ita^. 

Portugal 

Uuited  States. 

Unite<l  Kingdom. 

'  Belgium. 
!  Portugal. 
United  States. 
5  249  J    United  Kingdom. 
'        ^     Germany. 
France. 
United  States. 
United  Kingdom. 

Belgium. 
Portugal. 
United  States. 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany. 
France. 
Bflgium. 
Ttaly. 
Portugal. 
. ,  Austria. 
1  (    United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

■  Germany. 
i>    39,883^1  France. 

!  Belgium. 

'  PortngaU 

,  (>oaat  of  Africa. 

■  United  States. 
'  Uuited  Kingdom. 

6,062^  I  Germany. 
i  France.' 
,  Portugal. 

UnitedStates. 
'  United  Kingdom. 

82,622^  (^ruiany. 
^     "^  I  France. 
1  Belgium. 

Portugal. 

United  States. 

Uuited  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 
12, 931  <    Belgium. 

Italy. 

Coast  of  AfHca. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 


>    89,618  s 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  at  JBakiaf  Braxily  ^o. — Continned. 


Articles. 


Drues,   patent   medicines,  chemical  prepara- 
tions, &o. 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Kerosene  oil,  cologne,  and  Florida  waters,  per- 
ftunery.  &c. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wines,  liquors,  beer,  cider,  &c 

Do    


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sundry  articles 

Do 

1)0    

Do 

Do 

Do    

Do 

Do 

.      Do 

Do 


Total. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$7, 741 

82.108 

8.182 

20,616 

238 

20.879 

749 

60,6&5 

243 

259,  577 

39,  714 

12.688 

43,507 

1.494 

16,  310 

67,283 

52, 133 

30,679 

1.828 

2,819 

561, 489 

12,  620 

16, 448 

166.  898 

184,694 

175,  202 

9,P53 

12.250 

88.455 

16. 189 

7,285 

24 


^  $36,094^ 


153,722/ 


377,864  s 


>  380,  909 i 


10, 469, 869       4. 380,  537 


Whence  imported. 


United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 
O^erman  y. 
France. ' 
Poitugsl. 
Fnit^rt  States. 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany. 
Frauce. 
Beltrium. 
Italy. 
Portugal. 
Coast  of  Africa. 
United  States. 
United  Kingdom. 
Germauy. 
Frauce. 
Belgium. 
Itah'. 
Portugal. 
Coast  of  Africa. 

Argentine  Confederation. 
Druguay. 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18^1. 


Articles. 


Official 
value. 


Sugar : '  $1,002,493 

Do  2,154,989 


Do 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do  . 
Coftee 

Do... 

Do  .. 

Do  .. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do  .. 

Do... 
Cocoa 

Do... 

Do  .. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Ox  hides... 

Do... 

Do  .. 

Do  .. 

Do... 

Do  .. 

Do... 


1.279 

5.025 

3,562 

6 

3.493 

296 

10, 708 

129.088 

566. 976 

61,  455 

62,  385 
88,198 

235, 182 

518 

272 

332 

263 

110, 149 

91, 285 

27,  373 

171,  076 

12, 433 

1,  356 

2.098 

66,310 

55,696 

284,609 

1,672 

19,949 

1,338 

8,591 


Whither  exported. 


United  Stales. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Const  of  Africa. 

United  States. 

Unit4Hl  Kingdom. 

Gonnany. 

Francis 

Ri'Igium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Austria. 

Coast  of  A  fries. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Unigna,v. 

United  .States. 

United  Kingdom. 

(iermany. 

Fi-ance. 

Bc'lgium. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Franco. 

Italy. 

I'oiiugaL 

Austria. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Bahiaf  Brazil^  ^c. — Continued. 


Artioles. 


Rum 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tobacco •••• , 

Do 

Do 

Do .' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Diamonds 

Do 

Brazilwood 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rosewood 

Do 

Do 

Do. , 

Do 

Do 

Piasaava  (bmahand  broom  fiber) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do : 

Sundry  artiolea 

Do!!l';il!!!l"!!'!!I!!!!!"'I!!!;!I ;!!!!!;!;{;!!!"!! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Total  official  ▼alaaUon,  which  does  not  Inolade  ex 
port  duty  and  commercial  charges. 


Official 
value. 


1, 


$44 

30 

93 

557 

17, 019 

4,158 

355 

5,720 

818,328 

238,044 

8,048 

432 

20, 740 

42, 203 

27,330 

20,007 

20 

15,405 

304,  315 

5,152 

9,644 

5,824 

28,160 

892 

76,  420 

27,557 

17,248 

42, 430 

1,483 

1,504 

4,687 

103,558 

40,582 

7,174 

13,379 

8,524 

,1,373 

3,677 

15,846 

17.735 

46,014 

60 

982 

2.810 

2.363 

350 


7, 778, 92T 


Whence  imported. 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Portugal 

Coast  of  Africa. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  AfHca. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 

Chill 

United  Kingdom. 

France. 

T'nited  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

United  SUtes. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Portugal. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

Uruguay. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Bdhiaf  Brazilj  and  the  United  States  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Brazilwood 

Cocoa 

Coffiie 


Oxhides 

Piassava  (broom  fiber) 

Rosewood 

Rubber 

Sugar , 

MlsceUaneons 


Total  invoice  value,  including  costs  and  charges 

Sundry  merchandise  consisting  of  cotton  goods,  fiour,  lard,  kerosene  oil, 
Goioffne,  and  Florida  waters,  drugs,  patent  medicines,  iron  and  ironware, 
crocxery  and  glassware,  Ac 


$67,845 

144,355 

24,885 

184, 791 

8,271 

127,  461 

797 

1, 978, 793 

1,168 


2,533,866 


1817, 013 


4277- 


40 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Bahia,  Brazil^  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1881. 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


Ifo. 


United  States. 

British 

Brazilian 

Belgian 

Damsh 

Dutch 

French 

Gtorman 

Italiaa 

Norwegian — 
Portngnese  . . . 

Baasian 

Spanish 

Swedish 


23 

149 

126 

6 

2 


63 

77 


446 


Tons. 


70,056 

248,861 

160, 265 

0,355 

2,900 


102,148 
133, 931 


736,516 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


United  States. 

British 

Braxilian 

Bel^an 

Danish 

Dutch 


23 

158 

124 

6 

1 


78,879 

232,033 

164. 570 

7,509 

1,070 


French  . 
German. 
Italian . . 


64 
76 


104.634 
115,964 


Norwegian . 
Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish  ... 


EHTBRBD. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


0 
158 
137 


3,502 

440,045 

18,666 


12 

7 

5 

27 

7 

15 
43 
1 
11 
11 


2,240 
1,244 
1,880 
6,060 
2,088 
4,192 
10, 110 
488 
2,400 
8,725 


443 


CLBAKKD. 


No. 


Tons. 


9 
164 
156 


3,078 
47, 185 
20, 742 


0 
7 
5 
24 
7 

12 
50 


101, 648 


2,712 
1,265 
1,900 
5.355 
2,362 
3.194 
10, 193 


11 
9 


2,438 
2,649 


Total. 


Na 


Tons. 


32 

307 

263 

6 

14 

7 

68 

104 

7 

16 

43 

1 

11 

11 


82,648 

202,006 

178.081 

0,S55 

5,149 

1.244 

104,028 

140,891 

2,088 

4,192 

10, 119 

488 

2,400 

3,725 


880 


838,164 


Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


No. 


Tons. 


32 

322 

280 

6 

10 

7 

60 

100 

7 

12 

50 


81,457 

270,168 

185. 312 

7,509 

3,791 

1,265 

106,534 

121,319 

2,362 

3,194 

10, 193 


11 
9 


2, 438 
2,649 


452 


704. 168 


463 


103, 023 


915 


807,191 


SANTOS. 

Statement  shomng  the  exports  from  Santos  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Coffee pounds.. 

Do do. ... 

Total 


Quantity. 


Value,  includ- 
ing cost  and 
charges. 


Whither  ex- 
ported. 


133, 813,  526     $14, 710, 666  77  '  Europe. 
24, 973, 832        2, 755, 942  61     United  States. 


158, 787, 358       17, 466, 609  88 
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Imparts  from  the  United  States  at  Santos  durimf  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 

Flour '. barrels. .  38,006 

Do half-barrels..  1,020 

Kerosene  in  cases  of  two  tins 29, 450 

Lumber pieces..  26,712 

Do , feet..  17,000 

Lard kegs..  6,940 

Ale oases..  918 

Turpentine cases..  750 

Rosm barrels..  600 

Rails,  iron • 432 

Axes cases..  181 

Glass  ..' packages..  164 

Ironware do 127 

Wine cases..  135 

Shovels bundles..  125 

Perfumery cases..  IJ^ 

Agricultural  implement«  and  machinery packages..  117 

Boiler 1 

Miscellaneous  goods packages..  54 

Weighing  machines 43 

Iron  tubes 37 

Oil barrels..  40 

Do cases..  10 

Instruments do....  20 

Lamps do '  21 

Butter do 20 

Wood- work do....  19 

Wheels 10 

Paper ^ ^.  cases..  10 

Small  wares • do 8 

Boots do 4 

Pumps do 6 

Safety  fuse barrels..  5 

Tea cases..  5 

Clothes : do 8 

Stores do....  4 

Coifee  mills do 3 

5Iill8 do....  2 

Brushes do 1 

Velocipedes do 1 

Sink I 

Iron  safe I 
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UKUOUAir. 

Report  by  Oonml  Busselly  of  Montevideo. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Montevideo  J  January  21,  1881. 

Complying  with  the  requirement  of  consular  regulations,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  a  report  for  the  year  1879,  afifo^ing  as  concisely  as 
practicable  such  information  pertaining  to  this  consular  district,  on  the 
several  subjects  indicated  by  regulations,  as  I  have  been  able  to  gathei^ 
from  reliable  sources. 

As  may  be  observed  from  its  date,  the  preparation  of  this  report  has 
been  retarded  unavoidably,  because  of  the  serious  and  protracted  ill- 
ness of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  not  yet  fully  recovered, 
owing  to  which  the  facts  and  figures,  subject  to  his  supervision  and 
of&cial  sanction,  regarding  imports  especially,  had  not  been  until  within 
the  last  few  days  collated  from  the  official  documents,  or  tabulated  into 
such  form  as  to  admit  of  explicit  or  comprehensive  information  on  that 
subject,  without  which  a  most  important  feature  of  the  report  would 
have  been  omitted. 

Compared  with  the  tables  of  several  years  immediately^  preceding  it, 
those  of  the  year  1879  show  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States 
to  have  been  quite  as  active  as  during  those  periods;  indeed,  our  trade 
with  the  United  States  has  lately  been  showing  a  considerable  increase. 
In  1878  it  amounted  (custom-house  valuation)  to  $2,077,545  (imports 
$982,175,  exports  $1,095,370).  In  1879  it  amounts  (custom-house  valu- 
ation) to  $3,086,114  (imports  $1,125,454,  exports  $1,960,660). 

These  custom-house  statistics^  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
based  on  official  valuations,  which  are  lower  than  the  real  value  of  the 
goods  as  shown  by  the  invoice  book  of  this  consulate,  from  which  it 
appears  that  for  the  year  1878  the  declared  value  of  exports  alone  to 
the  United  States  was  $2,141,584.36,  and  for  the  year  1879  $3,602,746.81. 

In  imports,  lumber  and  petroleum  are  the  chief  articles,  but  I  am 
glad  to  state  the  fact  that  American  hardware,  machinery,  and  agri- 
cultural implements  in  general,  are  every  year  coming  into  use. 

Our  export  trade  with  the  States  is  almost  confined  to  dry  ox  and 
cow  hides,  but  during  1879  a  considerably  increasiBd  business  was  trans- 
acted in  wool. 

No  exact  figures  of  general  statistics  can,  as  yet,  be  given  for  1880, 
as  they  have  not  yet  been  compiled  by  the  bureau  of  statistics,  but  the 
annexed  digest  of  the  invoice  book  of  this  consulate,  which  I  append  in 
advance  of  the  report  for  that  year  (the  year  having  closed  before  the 
report  for  1879,  for  the  reason  given,  could  be  completed),  will  exhibit 
a  very  satisfactory  comparison  of  our  export  trade  for  1880  with  that  of 
recent  previous  years. 
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GKNKRAL   KX PORTS. 


Detailed  list  of  exports  from  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  during  the  year  1879,  compared  with 

1878,  custom-house  vahiation, 

I.— LIVE  ANIMALS. 


1878. 


Description. 


Number. 


Cattle 

Sfaeep 

Mares  and  horses 

Moles 

Swine 

Goats 


110.606 

20, 361 

2,281 

4,264 

311 


Total 


137,823 


Value. 


$1, 438, 058 

32,431 

21, 143 

51, 157 

2,792 


1, 545, 581 


1879. 


Number,   l     Value 


102, 452 

16,864 

5,030 

6,155 

838 

53 


180, 892 


$1, 408, 954 

24,776 

51, 162 

74,856 

3,042 

160 


1,562,949 


II—ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


Articles. 


1878. 


Animal  oil kilograms. 

Horns H. 

Hair kilograms. 

Bones  and  bone  ash tons. 

Bones,  various  kinds M. 

Do kilograms. 

Jerked  beef do... 

Preserved  beef do... 

Extract  of  beef do  - . . 

Dried  beef do. . . 

Salted  cattle  hides number. 

Dry  cattle  hides do... 

Dry  calf  skins - do... 

Dry  novates  skins kilograms . 

Salted  skins do . . . 

Salted  mare  and  colt  skins number. 

Dry  mare  and  colt  skins do . . . 

Kid  and  nutria  skins kilograms . 

Nutria  skins number. 

Salted  seal  skins do... 

Water-hog  skins do... 

Sheep  skins kilograms. 

Deer  skins do. . . 

Do number. 

Various  skius do . . . 

Glne kilograms . 

Hide-cuttings do . . . 

Tallow  and  grease do . . . 

Guano do... 

Wool do... 

Alpaca  woof do... 

Dried  tongues dozens . 

Preserved  tongues kilograms. 

Horn  piths do . . . 

Hoofs M. 

Do kilograms. 

Cows' hair do... 

Ost rich  feathers do... 

Nerves,  &c do... 


Quantity. 


87,896 

2,069 

668,200 

13,927 

811 


32, 965. 648 
516,336 
431, 514 
207,848 
765,767 
444,906 
40,580 


60.045 
12,966 
71,294 


14,494 

311 

4,139,820 


06 

2,451 

2,287 

695,764 

12, 721, 348 

8,393,947 

19, 912, 848 

253 

38,426 

207,559 

409, 535 

1,082 


Value. 


$11,493 
128,469 
202,131 
195.447 
5,917 


3,299,348 

61,903 

431, 514 

24,598 

4, 040, 341 

889,832 

58,522 


77,594 

9,185 

10,534 


21, 741 

124 

579, 189 


240 

258 

165 

23,912 

1, 666, 659 

125, 961 

8, 068, 696 

113 

16,772 

24,983 

6,143 

1,193 


1879. 


326 
8,137 
3,080 


97 

28,476 

178 


Total I  15,006,247 


Quantity. 


65, 

1. 
743, 

13, 

76, 

23,449, 

880, 

369, 

118. 

644, 

746, 

129, 

69. 

1. 

74, 

21, 

59, 

12, 
3,275, 


632 
787 
054 
067 
943 
370 
748 
709 
269 
302 
638 
916 
684 
157 
423 
675 
918 
992 
382 
296 
65 
014 
175 


14,654 

449,122 

632,162 

1,316 

7,661 


12,475 
11, 574 


Value. 


$6,080 

97.923 

167,653 

197,852 

6,629 


2.844, 

90. 

499, 

13, 

3.215. 

1.483, 

250. 

». 

88. 
15, 

18, 
467, 


998 
688 
196 
207 
738 
832 
168 
503 
231 
264 
372 
203 

83 
444 

23 
888 
320 


7  1        88 

1 

628,189 

9, 319, 759 

6, 262, 540 

17,908,945 

............ 

26,627 

1, 196, 691 

84,944 

•  3,692,112 

7,440 

48, 613 

8,669 

1,487 

76 


46,649 
35 


14, 013, 414 
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Detailed  list  of  exports  from  the  Bepublic  of  Uruguay ,  ^c. — Continned. 

in.— AGRICULTUBAL  PRODUCTS. 


Artioles. 


Bran kilograms. 

Garlic  and  onions M . 

Barley Idlograms . 

Alfalfa do... 

Chaff do... 

Oats do... 

Fruits value. 

Macaroni kilograms. 

Hard  bread do... 

Corn  siftin gs do . . . 

Flour do... 

Eggs number. 

Com kilograms . 

Butter do... 

Mate-cups value. 

Honey liters. 

Hay bales. 

Straw 

Straw  for  brooms bales. 

Potatoes kilograms. 

Beans do . . . 

Cheese do... 

Bacon do . . . 

Wheat do... 


Total. 


1878. 


Quantity. 

I 

'    2,467,826 

2,601 

8,435 

320,850 


5,352 


I' 


2,045 
8,406,875 

1,000 

8, 920, 089 

14 


122 

0,005 

13, 403 

48 

290,202 

103, 550 

418 


122,272 


Vedue. 


$31,630 

4,634 

430 

8,336 


176 
13,728 


158 

470, 785 

5 

163,409 

6 

30 

15 

30,  Oil 

5,153 

144 

18,583 

7,052 

83 


5,361 


760, 728 


1870. 


Quantity. 


610,  111 
1,054 


61,870 

1, 493. 870 

51,948 


9,284 

206 

374, 216 

6, 164, 911 

26,000 

9, 054. 795 

15 


0,200 
14,672 


5,117 

17,406 

768 

171 

283,574 


Value. 


$5,886 
3,949 


1,803 

30,132 

1,019 

18,341 

928 

22 

11, 181 

343,617 

260 

377,634 

6 

90 


37.186 
8,366 


358 

1,315 

154 

90 

12.636 


854.883 


IV.-SUKDBY  PBODUCTS. 


Cut  stones .^ M. 

Sand tons. 

Bmpty  casks value. 

Lime hectoliters. 

Charcoal do... 

Old  copper kilograms. 

Old  iron do... 

Soap do... 

Wood value. 

Common  stone tons. 

Stone  for  sidewalks square  meters. 

Agates kilograms. 

Lunestone tons. 

Polished  stone kilograms. 

Posts  and  half  posts number. 

Old  lead kilograms. 

Clay do... 

Seeds value. 

Old  rags kilograms. 

Tallow  candles do... 

Old  sine value. 

Total 


142 
25,091 


1,605 

4,687 

240,262 

301. 166 

3,306 


10,006 

2.080 

217, 504 

2,220 

8,555 

076 

48,730 


$5,663 

26,001 

400 

301 

3,281 

601 

625 

860 

U,602 

10, 014 

2,089 

17,408 

5,550 

684 

360 

155 


82 
46,070 


10.370 
2,850 

65, 971 
1.762 


1,222 

8,271 

12,000 


$3,263 
46,070 


1,125 

246 

1.658 

1,157 

76,502 

1.406 

1,061 

21 

6.76S 
10,791 
2,850 
6,854 
1,005 


042 
165 
129 
197 
3,008 
10 
220 


84.616 


RECAPITULATION  OF  EXPORTS. 


I.  Live  animals 

n.  Animal  products 

III.  Agricultural  products. 

IV.  Otner  products 

V.  Provisions 


1878. 


$1, 545,  581 

15. 006, 247 

769, 723 

85,871 

84.731 


Total 17.402,158 

Decrease  in  1870 I 


1870. 


$1, 562, 040 
14, 013, 414 

854,883 
84,616 

130,009 


16,645,961 
846,197 


More   in 
1878. 


$992,833 
""*  1,255 


994,088 


More  in 
1879. 


$17,368 


45,368 


147,891 
846,197 
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The  foj*egoing  summary  shows  definitely  the  decrease  or  increase  ot 
exports,  and  the  results  are  that  animal  products  experienced  a  decrease 
during  1879  of  nearly  one  million  dollars  ($992,833),  and  agricultural 
products  an  increase  of  $85,155. 

The  values  here  shown  are  not  to  be  entirely  relied  on,  as  the  official 
are  lower  than  the  market  values,  and  the  tarifils  of  valuations  for  the 
years  1878  and  1879  are  different ;  for  instance,  1st,  hair  is  valued  at 
$30  the  100  kilograms  in  1878  and  until  March  31, 1879,  and  at  $20  after 
that  date.  2d.  Extract  of  beef  valued  at  $1  the  kilogram  for  the  first 
period,  and  at  $2  for  the  second. 

The  following  table  shows  the  most  notable  differences  in  exports  for 
the  year  1879,  viz: 

Table  showing  the  decrease  or  increase  of  some  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  year  1879. 


Exportfl. 


1879. 


Decrease.  '  Increase. 


Jerked  beef * kilograms . . 

Preserved  b«ef do 

Dried  beef 1 do 

Extract  of  beef do 

Hair , do 

Salted  cattle  hides nam  ber . . 

Dry  cattle  hides do 

Dry  calf  skins do 

Dry  colt  skins do 

Sheep  skins kilograms . . 

Tallow  and  grease do 

Artificial  goano do 

Wool do 

Ostrich  feathers do 

Alfalfa do.... 

Chaff do.... 

Comslftinga ; '. do.... 

Flonr do 

Com do..-. 

Potatoes  do 

Beans , do 

Wheat do 

Agates do — 


9, 515,  900 


89,046 
62,245 


364, 373 


121, 229 


74,654 


864,806 
8, 407, 680 
3, 131, 407 


258,980 


2,241,964 


285,176 
86,098 


151,628 


302, 010 

102, 933 

23,482 


996,097 
4,888 


1, 493, 870 
872,171 

125,70ft 


161, 302 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Statement  showing  the  list  of  declared  eocports  from  the  port  of  Montevideo  to  the  United  States 

for  th4f  gear  1879,  compared  mth  1878. 


Articles. 


Dry  hides number. 

Wool * bales. 

Hair do... 

Ostrich  feathers cases . 

Hide-cu  ttin  gs bales . 

Bones  and  lx»ne  ash kilograms. 

Gaanaco  skins case. 

Dry  horse  hides number. 

Horns do... 

Nutria  skins bales. 

Sinews do... 

Scales number. 

Miscellaneous bales. 


1879. 


Quantity. 


888,782 

3,871 

276 

14 

109 

535,344 


Value. 


$2,  979, 668  06 

545,  005  29 

51. 869  79 

8. 509  70 

3,085  34 

9,  610  80 


2,  392  85 

2,  253  99 

93  44 

257  65 


1878. 


Quantity.  '       Value. 


463, 604  ; 
4, 191 

210  , 
31  ' 
28 
*2,  474,  883. 

1  I 
130  I 


$1, 522, 377  7» 

538, 176  85 

38,660  98 

18, 653  61 

2, 193  33 

25,  976  74 

372  06 

173  01 


Total 


3,602,746  81  1 2,141,584  36 


Increase  In  1879 $1,461,162  45 

Kbshifpxd.— 1878, 113  casks  whale  oil,  79  packages  whalebone,  3  barrels  slush;  1879,  602  casks  whale 
oil,  354  pncka<2:<^n  whalebone,  1  ca^k  nlnsh. 

■  Pounds. 
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Statement  showing  the  list  of  declared  exports  from  the  port  of  Montevideo  to  the  United 

States  for  the  year  1880  compared  with  1879. 


Articles. 


Dry  hides number. . 

Wool   bales.. 

Hair do 

Ostrich  feathers cases.. 

Hide  cattiogs bales. . 

Bones tons.. 

Horns number., 

Nutria  skins bales. . 

Sinews do  ... 

Scales number.. 

Old  iron tons . . 

Deer  skins number . . 

Old  iron  rails do 

Scrap  iron 

Bone  ash tons.. 

Piths number.. 

Deer  and  goat  skins do 

Rags bales.. 

Broken  glass 

Car  materials 

Sheep  skins 

Garpinoho  skins , 

Chinchilla  skins 

Calfskins , 


1880. 


Quantity. 

.  Value. 

076, 530 

$3, 847,  602  32 

10,091 

1, 730, 840  90 

668 

153, 571  35 

24 

17,  562  56 

339 

11, 623  93 

94 

1, 742  58 

6,884 

784  77 

19 

6,185  08 

1 

57  98 

Total 


573J' 

390 

1,146 

220 

1,445 

12,870 

1 

36 

35 

6 

3 

1 

1 

21 


5,524 

78 

2,407 

2,919 

23.006 

367 

327 

3.102 

1.425 

837 

596 

233 

502 

3,207 


19 
00 
26 
85 
56 
89 
53 
00 
00 
78 
61 
80 
62 
06 


5. 314. 597  62 


1879. 


Quantity.  Value. 


888,732 

8,871 

276 

14 

109 

$2,979,668  06 

546,005  29 

51,860  79 

8.509  70 

3,085  34 

34,630 
8 
2 
2 

\" 

2,392  85 

2, 253  98 

93  44 

257  55 

583 


9,610  80 


8, 602, 746  81 


Increase  in  1880 $1,711,850  81 

Rbshippbd.— 1879,  602  casks  whale  oil,  354  packages  whalebone,  1  cask  slush;  1880,  400oaaks  whal* 
and  sperm  oil,  195  packages  whalebone,  5  casks  seal  skins,  and  2  casks  silush. 

GENERAL  IMPOSTS. 

List  of  imports  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  for  the  year  1879  compared  with  1878,  agreeably 

to  custom-house  vahiaiion. 


Articles. 


Value  in 
1878. 


Fluids  of  all  kinds 

Groceries,  cereals,  and  spices 

Tobaccoes  and  cigars 

Goods  of  all  kinds 

Ready-made  clothing  and  all  kinds  of  articles  ready-made 
Industrial  materials,  building  materials  and  machinery  . 
Miscellaneous  articles 

Total 


$2, 336, 223 
3,388,014 
518,439 
3,015,156 
1, 180, 393 
2,729,071 
2, 760, 678 


16. 927, 974 


Valne  in 
1870. 


$2,220,238 
3.583,838 
5l4,006 
2  778,757 
1,069,628 
2, 958, 312 
2.824,937 


15,949,903 


Increase  in  1879,  $21,929. 
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Detailed  list  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Bepublic  of  Uru{fuay  for  the  year 
1B79,  tcith  their  official  value  according  to  custom-house  valuation. 


Articles. 


I  Qaantity. 


434 

4 

45,  462 

1,800 

244,426 

126 

151,494 

1 

105 


MacUiue  oil dozen  bo ttlca . 

Acoordiona dozen . 

Turpentine liters . 

Fencing  wire kilograms. 

Starch do .  -  - 

Tar,  j)i tch ,  and  rosiu barrels . 

Do kilograms . 

Hannonica number. 

Rice kilograms. 

Articles,  assorted j 

Sufi^ar kilograms..  360,688 

Sea  es  and  steelyards number. .  1  131 

Do kilograms..'  "         7,016 

Varnish liters..;  10,877 

Trunks  and  valises  number. .  12 

Alcohol liters..  510,582 

Beer dozen..  408 

Rum liters..  256  j 

Do dozen..  3 

Schnapps do 15  | 

Blacking gross..  483  i 

Bouts  and  canoes number. .  i  1  ' 

Coffee kilograms..  287  ! 

Box  frames number..  4,180  i 

Shirts  dozen..  30  ( 

Campeachy  wood kilograms..  648  ' 

Clay  pipes number..  437  ' 

Stone  coal tons. .  906  j 

Do  I kilograms. .  880 

Visiting  cards do 100  ' 

"Wheelbarrows number..!  54 

Barley kilograms..'  8,100  ' 

Prunes do 1  99  i 

Spring  mattresses number. .  |  18 

Fire-crackers boxes..,  1,608 

Cornstarch kilograms..  3,678  ' 

Presei-ves do |  1,470  ' 

Crystals  and  glass ,  i 

Dried  fruit kilograms. 

Drugs  in  general 

Stationery 

Stick  cinnamon kilograms. 

do... 


51 


Pepper 

Matting meters. 

Oakum kilograms. 

Hard  ware 

Blankets  and  woolen  qnilts pairs . 

Fruits  in  sirup  kilograms. 

Cocoanuts number. 

Crackers kilograms. 

Gasoline liters . 

Bombazine meters 

Cottonades do.. 

Casinett do  . . 

Cotton  goods do... 

Woolen  goods do... 

Canvas do... 

Duck do... 

Do kilograms. 

Calico meters. 

Gum  goods 

Lai-d kilograms. 

Factory  tools 

Agriciilt  oral  tools ^ 

PiowH number. 

SicklcH kilograms . 

S<\vthos number. 

Hatcheta  dozen . 

Hairpins do . . . 

Shovels  do... 

Do number. 

Riik es  dozen . 

Unno w  teeth do... 

Winnowing  machines number. 

Corn-shelling  machines do  .. 

Chums do... 

Cheese  presses do... 

Reaping  machines do... 

Thrashing  machines do... 

Sewing  thread kilograms. 


2,731 
5,248 
216 
10,478 


,  I 


•  •  I 


200 

196 

400 

15 

16, 400 

20,230 

2,184 

3,426 

284, 202 

7,918 

49,932 

41,768 

580 

28,841 


109, 810 


4.976 
405 
4 
358 
115 
317 
1 

15 

2,834 

30 

466 

1 

8 

136 

3 

722 


Value. 


$566  00 

52  50 

6,585  08 

86  37 

22, 479  39 

502  40 

8, 610  47 

100  00 

8  40 
8.500  96 

51. 858  10 

1,  595  64 

516  37 

4, 559  14 

7  20 
63.285  33 

737  20 
71  68 
12  00 

24  05 
1, 318  80 

100  00 

67  46 

1,864  38 

90  00 

86  88 

211  80 

9,960  00 

70  40 

80  00 

852  80 

405  00 

19  80 

130  00 

1,004  00 

688  36 

522  10 

4.805  65 

25  76 
16, 914  41 

796  20 

872  70 

1,  065  61 

39  03 

1, 145  46 

16, 032  51 

560  00 

39  20 

9  60 

8  75 
1, 027  07 
2, 314  09 

273  00 

487  90 

22, 737  95 

870  48 

12, 220  48 

7, 029  09 

340  44 

3, 804  62 

179  16 

37, 900  25 

1, 107  43 

585  01 

20, 169  00 

52  50 

12  00 

2,991  00 

675  00 

3,  039  60 

1  10 

93  00 

944  28 

313  20 

3, 437 

3 

18  00 

23,334  00 

2,324  80 

621  14 


00 
00 
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Detailed  list  of  tlit  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Republic  of  Uruguay  ^  ^c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Qaantity.        Value. 


Soap kilocTams. 

Kerosene .liters. 

(Condensed  milk kilograms . 

Printed  forms 

tilank  books kilograms. 

Kartheu  and  porcelain  ware 

Hops kilograms . 

Laths feet. 

Lumber •. do.. 

Pine  lumber do  . 

Pickets M. 

Shingles number. 

Com  flour kilograms. 

Butter do . .  - 

Se  wing  machines , number . 

Stamping  mackines do  .. 

Cutting  tobacco  machines do. . . 

(/Utting  meats  machines do... 

Baking  machines do . . . 

Weaving  machines do . . . 

Biscuit  machines do... 

Tinware  machines  do. . . 

Watchmaking  machines do. . . 

Washing  machines do... 

Fluting  machines. do... 

Mercery 

Fumitui  e 

Kope kilograms. 

N  aval  articles 

Dried  peaches kilograms. 

Cotton  wick .do... 

Brown  paper '. i do... 

W  kite  paper do . . . 

Printing  paper do... 

Printed  paper 

Sheets  sandpaper M. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols dozen. 

Perfhmery do... 

Lobsters kilograms. 

Oysters do... 

Salmon do... 

Sardines do... 

Leather  covers number. 

Sole  leather do... 

Brushes dozen. 

I*aints kilograms. 

Lines  and  fishing  lines do . . . 

Powder do... 

Cheese do... 

WaUand  table  clocks number. 

Watchmakers'  articles 

Oars  and  boat-hooks number . 

Do m  eters . 

Tram-car  wheels number. 

Sewing  silk kilograms. 

Cloth  bats dozen. 

Leaf  tobacco kilograms. 

Black  twist  tobacco w..do... 

Plug  tobacco do... 

Saddles number. 

Printers'  ink kilograms . 

Tvpe 

Materials  for  post-ofiice 

Materials  for  Paso  del  Molino  Tramway 

Materials  for  Central  Tramway 

Materials  for  Buceo  Tramway 

Materials  for  carriages 

Sprin  gs kilograms . 

Candles do... 

Plain  glass boxes . 

Oypsum kilograms 

Shoemakera'  materials 


280 

1, 786, 940 

300 


150 


400 

2,896 

513, 892 

13, 017, 126 

107 

58,400 

2,956 

379 

517 

6 

2 

150 

2 

10 

I 

69 

29 

24 

3 


14,942 


2,043 

9,792 

1,120 

512 

42,892 


150 

5 

2,479 

1,693 

9,546 

112 

375 

60 

13 

24 

126 

92 

1,508 

350 

2,64(0 


43 

2,065 

190 

19 

2 

295,383 

2,828 

8,500 

1 

154 


180 

56 

12 

91,442 


f35  50 
143, 019  10 

119  80 
935  86 

84  (H) 

208  99 

158  70 

86  88 

18,  252  96 

383, 260  36 

638  T> 

1,737  00 

585  56 

206  .M 

9, 682  00 

165  00 

140  00 

266  00 

1,500  00 

120  00 
800  00 
822  00 
196  00 
486  00 

46  00 

1,171  :» 

44, 205  73 

3,506  46 

147  40 

194  30 

4.334  24 

192  00 

173  24 

10.660  00 

2, 715  30 

689  80 

90  00 

5, 785  32 

327  90 

2.866  74 

44  80 

131  25 

600  00 

75  CO 

48  00 

53  04 

73  60 

1,258  00 

122  50 

9,811  00 

8  00 

10  75 

615  50 

950  00 

138  25 

16  00 

72,853  63 

771  50 

3,090  88 

12  00 

107  ^ 

407  40 

16  IH) 

135  00 

578  00 

1, 480  00 

61  66 

81  00 

18  26 

36  ^T 

1,711  06 

204  SO 


Total 1,125,270  2S 
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Foreign  commerce  of  the  Eepublic  of  Uruguay  during  the  year  1879  compared  with  1878. 

EXPORTS  AKD  IMPOSTS. 


OfEicial  value. 


From  and  to  what  coaniries. 


Importa. 


Exports. 


1879. 


England 

Ii^uice 

Brazil 

United  States  and  Canada 


am 


Sp 

(rertnauy 

Italy  

Belgium 

Argentine  Republic. 

Inland  of  Cuba 

Switzerland 

ChUi 


Holland  

India,  China,  and  Japan  

Perut  and  Ecuador *. 

Paraguay 

Portugal. 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Austria  and  Hungary 

Russia 

Denmark 

Nicaragua 

Bolivia 

Falkland  Islands 

Mauritius  and  Reunion  Islands 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Antilles 

Santa  Crus  de  Teneriffe : 

Conntries  not  known 

Provisions  and  products  for  the  supplying  of  vessels 


$4, 901, 288 

2, 666,  631 

2, 010, 001 

1, 125, 454 

1,114,443 

930,  920 

1,093.644 

257, 863 

350. 592 

258,984 

75. 127 

73,830 

84,069 

60, 837 

19, 565 

75.683 

28,272 

10,683 

3,922 

\         i,689 


1878. 


$4, 884. 878 

2, 622, 997 

1, 955, 254 

982, 175 

1,  368. 140 

808, 935 

867, 343 

379, 622 

342,592 

296,287 

146, 893 

36,  208 

74,784 

86,600 

57,258 

69, 186 

25,327 

13,  661 

7,487 

C         5, 222 

}         2, 305 


1879. 


$3,489,284 

3, 517, 205 

3, 494, 938 

1,960,660 

76,196 

43, 820 

421, 099 

1, 434,  587 

488,292 

1, 049, 328 


1878. 


$4, 398, 790 

3, 147, 564 

4, 244, 778 

1, 095, 370 

38,101 

74,  334 

286,524 

1, 775, 582 

572, 566 

1.  095,  362 


24, 671  , 

60,155 

iSo  1 

3,396  , 

484  . 
78, 189  , 

8,376 
73,999 

1,562 
62,  891 

1 

1 

31 


In  1879 

Gold  and  silver 


803,406 


16, 949, 903 
a  21, 929 


8, 751, 08S 


894,789 


15, 927, 974 


87, 520 
71,494 
15. 573 
12, 176 
246,800 
130, 099 


16, 645, 961 
6846. 198 


1,919,867       2,748,046 


56,561 

78,124 

29, 045 

2,472 

1,153 

295,180 

84,730 


17,492,159 


2, 890, 157 


a  Increase. 


b  Decrease. 


Official  value  of  the  movement  of  the  different  ports  and  frontiers  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 

for  ths  year  1879  compared  with  1878. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


Ports. 


Montevideo 

Paysandti 

Inciependencia 

Salto 

Mercedes 

Colonia 

Maldonado 

Tacnaremb6 

Southern  frontiers. 


Increase . 
DeorMse. 


Imports. 


1879. 


$13,888,104 

881,045 

138,484 

1, 122, 763 

40,884 

49,265 

11,460 

61, 749 

256,149 


1878. 


$13, 845, 578 
869, 230 
158.056 
1,206,348 
60,136 
36, 705 
829 
62,502 
198, 591 


Exports. 


1879. 


$9, 200, 526 

3. 297, 400 

1. 594, 860 

558,809 

217, 878 

160, 447 

1,850 

248,950 

1, 365, 236 


15,949,903  I  15,927,974  ,  16,645,961 


21,929 


846,198 


1878. 


$9, 162, 133 

4, 089, 779 

1,  946,  033 

362,  469 

349, 165 

141, 198 

3,561 

404,154 

1, 033.  667 


17, 492, 159 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  for  the  year  1879  compared  vith 

1878. 

ENTERED. 


English  .. 

French  .. 

German.. 

ItaUan... 

Brazilian 

Spanish. 


American.. 
Swedish  . . . 

Belgian 

Portugaese 
Dutch 


Uruguayan 
Austrian . . . 
Hungarian 

Danish 

Russian — 
Argentine  . 


Flag. 


Coastwise  and  rivers 


1879. 


Steamers.        Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


140 
58 
48 
31 
42 


Tons.     >  No. 


256,004 

109,489 

63,701 

38, 316 

30, 459 


24 


8 


351 
660 


Total 1.017 


29,206 


145 
41 
64 

114 
19 

167 
64 
45 


2,354 


528,619 
459,729  1,924 


12 
9 
6 
1 
3 
6 
2 
5 


t 


988,348  2,617 


Tons.     I  No.   ;    Tons. 


2,455 

2,108 

1,725 

340 

916 

1,150 

600 

1,474 


252,251 
114, 490 


366, 741 


65,062 
18,063 
19, 814 
56.914 
4,597  I 
31,894  , 
30,568 
16, 071  , 


1,044 
2,500 


285 

99 

112 

145 

61 

157 

64 

45 

24 

12 

9 

6 

1 

3 

6 

2 

13 


320,066 

127,562 

83.515 

93,280 

35,056 

31,3iM 

30,568 

15,071 

29,296 

2,455 

2,108 

1,725 

340 

916 

1,150 

600 

3,828 

780,870 
574. 219 


3,  634     1, 355, 089 


1878. 


Flag. 


Steamers.        Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


;  No. 


Tons.       No. 


English 158 

French j 

(lerman 1 

Italian ! 

Brazilian i 


51 
58 
23 
42 


Spanish  

American 

Swedish 

Belgian 

Portuguese ^. 

Dutch 


298, 025 
93,974 
79,388 
25,350 
31, 745 


15         19,554 


Uruguayan 
Austrian  . . 
Hungarian. 
Danlsl 


233 


147 

38 

45 

115 

26 

202 

60 

6.3 

1 

19 

13 

9 

3 


fsh 


Russian. . . 
Argentine 


Tons.       No.        Tons. 


63,950 

17, 263 

13, 086 

55, 166 

5,542 

39,  328 

29,  693 

21,  578 

3.56 

4,045 

2,982 

l,76i 

827 


305 
89 

108 

138 
68 

202 
60 
63 
16 
19 
13 
10 
3 


947 


361, 97.-> 

lll,t!:*7 

92.424 

80.516 

.'17,287 

39.328 

29,693 

21.  5T}8 

19,  910 

4.045 

2.98-J 

1.997 

8-J7 


947 


886 


Coastwise  and  rivers 


352 
580 


549, 155 
436, 756 


Total 932  1    985,9112,705       367,252   3,637,1,353,103 


702 


6 


267,179  1,100  I 
110,073  2,537  , 


l,b6S 


806.  ;m 

546, 8-.:» 
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Navigation  at  the  part  of  Montevideo y  ^c. — Coutinaed. 

CLEARED. 


Flag. 


EngllBh 

French  

German.... 

Italian 

Brazilian  .. 
Spanish  .. 
American.. 
Swedish  ... 
Belgian  .... 
Portaguese 
Dutch 


1879. 


Steamers.      '  Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


Na 


142 
56 
60 
33 
41 


Tons. 


268.152 

106,334 

68,593 

40. 476 

29,147 


Urogoayan 
Austrian... 

Danish 

Argentine  . 


Coastwise  and  rivers 


Total 1,017 


Na 


01 
36 
22 
81 
15 
115 
41 
16 


Tons.       No.  ,    Tons. 


47,450 
17.886 

7,806 
36,686 

8,4S9 
22,172 
18,838 

5,917 

"i,'i60 
1,237 
1,318 

652 
1,111 

599 


283 

92 

72 

114 

56 

116 

il 

18 

13 

10 

6 

5 

2 

5 

9 


805,602 

124,220 

76,399 

77,182 

32,566 

22,172 

18,838 

5,917 

15,694 

1.980 

1,237 

1.318 

652 

1,111 

1,751 


I  991, 945  i2. 596 

I        I 


107,091   791 
184,006  '2,822 


686,639 
656,405 


851,099  3,613 


1, 343, 044 


1878. 


Flag. 


English.. 
French  . . 
German . . 
Italian . . . 
Brazilian 
Spanish. 


No. 


162 
53 
60 
21 
37 


I 
Steamers.        Sailing  vessels. 

Tons. 


Total. 


302,509 
91,581 
80,365 
23, 807 
27,901 


American.. 
Swodish  ... 

Belgian 

Portugnpse 

Dutch 

Uruguayan 
Austrian  .. 
Danish 


5,876 


No.   , 

1 

Tons. 

79 

39,649 

35 

16,826  I 

24 

7. 806  , 

72 

34,069 

18 

3,904 

148 

27,916 

48 

22,756 

41 

15,542 

No.        Tons. 


4 
1 


8,754 
233 


Argentine 


■I 


8,609 


8 

10 

3 

3 


2,376 

1,698 

1,889 

949 

536 


Coastwise  and  rivors 


348 
582 


I  544.135  I  499 
433,887  2,195 


241 

88 
84  - 
93 
55 

148  ' 
48  ■ 
41 

5  1 

10 
12  I 

11 

3 

3 

5 


342,158 

108, 407 

^.351 

ffj,  376 

31, 805 

27,916 

22, 755 

1.5, 542- 

5,876 

2, 376 

10,  452 

2,122 

949 

536 

3,609 


176, 095   847 
190,239  ,2,777 


720, 230 
624,126 


ToUl 930'    978,022   2,694       366,  334   3, 024  i  1,  344,  356 


GENERAL  MOVEMENT. 


TOTAL  OF  VEflSBLfl  SNTRRKD  AND  CLBARRD. 


Years. 


Na 


Steamers.      •  Sailing  vessebt. '         Total. 
Tons.       No. 


1879  2,034   1,980.298   5.213 

1878.;*] 1,862    1,963,933   5,399 


Tons.       No. 


717,840  7,247 
733,586  7,261 


Tons. 


2,608,133 
2.697,519 
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TONNAGE  DUES. 

Tonnage  dues  on  all  foreign  vessels,  formerly  levied  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  per  ton,  have  been  reduced  to  10  cents  per  ton. 

LIGHT  DUES. 

Vessels  discharging  at  Montevideo  pay — 

Cento  per  ton. 

Cape  St.  Mary's  Light 4 

Job6  Ignacio  and  PuntaBrava • 4 

English  Bank li 

Total 9^ 

Vessels  calling  for  orders  and  proceeding  up  river  pay — 

Cents  per  ton. 

Cape  St.  Mary's 4 

English  Bank Ij 

Jos^  Ignacio,  Punta  Brava,  and  Farallon 6 

Total 114 

Both  these  aggregates  are  reductions  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

BUOY  DUES. 

Buoy  dues  in  the  Uruguay  River,  formerly  3 J  cents  per  ton,  have  been 
abolished. 

A  new  light  recently  erected  at  Point  Polonio  (Castillos)  will  be 
opened  on  the  1st  of  March,  1881 — ^a  white  fixed  light,  latitude  34^  26' 
20''  south;  longitude  53°  41'  30"  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

TARIFF  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

The  following  is  the  tariff  of  import  duties,  agreeably  to  the  latest 
decree  of  the  governjnent,  July  26,  1880: 

Abticlb  1.  The  following  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  shall  paj  a  duty  of  37  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  viz:  Wines  of  all  classes  in  cask  or  bottled,  alcohol,  cafia  (spirit 
made  from  sugar-cane),  brandy,  spirituous  liquors,  liqueurs  and  cordials  generally, 
beer,  cider  in  bulk  or  bottled,  vermicelli,  starch,  crackers  and  confections  generally, 
chocolate,  cut  tobacco  of  all  descriptions,  cigars  of  all  kinds,  cigarettes,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats,  ready-made  clothing,  matches,  stearine  candles,  playing  cards,  perfumery, 
fire-crackers,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  cheese,  butter,  hams,  salted  beef,  and  proyisions 
generaUy,  carriages,  and  harness. 

Art.  2.  Drugs  m  general  shall  pay  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Art.  3.  Tobacco  in  leaf,  cake,  or  coil,  hardware,  haberdashery,  earthenware  and 
glassware,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar  of  all  descriptions,  verba  mate  (Paraguay  tea), 
salad  oil,  and  groceries  generally,  with  the  exception  of  such  articles  of  the  latter 
description  as  are  mentioned  in  article  1,  shall  pay  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Art.  4.  Woolen  cloths  in  general,  and  woolen  textures  of  all  classes,  shall  pay  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Art.  5.  The  duties  on  sheetings,  shirtings,  regaUas,  prints,  and  other  textile  fabrics 
of  pure  cotton  are  reduced  to  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Art.  G.  All  articles  which  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  5,  6^,  7|,  9,  10,  and  12}  per 
cent,  are  to  remain  without  alteration,  the  duty  on  saffron,  however,  being  fixed  at 
5  per  cent. 

Art.  7.  All  articles  not  herein  specially  mentioned  shall  remain  subject  to  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  was  levied  upon  them  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law. 

Art.  8.  Fencing  wire  and  posts,  half-posts,  and  stakes  for  fencing  purposes  are  de- 
clared duty  free. 

Art.  9.  The  modifications  in  duties  herein  contained  shall  come  into  force  on  all 
articles  cleared  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  republic  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1880.  An  extension  of  the  time  until  the  Ist  September,  1880,  is  accorded  on  all  goods 
from  Europe  by  sailing  vessels,  or  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  Cuba  by 
steamers  or  sailing  vessels,  bound  direct  for  Uruguayan  ports,  arriving  in  all  the 
month  of  August,  1880. 
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TARIFF  OP  EXPORT  DUTIES. 


The  following  is  the  tarifi'  of  valuations  of  produce  of  the  country, 
with  the  export  duty  thereon: 


Produce. 


Oil: 

Animal per  100  kilograms. 

Neat's-foot do... 

Fiah do... 

Bran per  hectoliter. 

Sand  and  gravel  for  ballast per  ton. 

Horns: 

Green perM. 

Dry do... 

Hnaks  and  groin  siftings per  100  Uloerams . 

Lime    per  hectoliter - 

Jerked  beef per  100  kilograms . 

Shanks do... 

Dried  beef do... 

Preserved  beef do... 

Salted  matton do... 

Straw  for  thatching per  cart-load. 

Charooed per  hectoliter. 

Hide-rope per  100  kilograms. 

Bones,  bone  ash do... 

Onions per  hundred. 

Horse  hair,  in  bales per  100  kilograms. 

Sheepskins,  salted do... 

Hides: 

Salted,  ox  and  cow,  saladers each. 

Salted,  matadero do... 

Nonatos.  salted do... 

Horse,  salted per  100  kilograms . 

Ostrich  skins per  kilogram. 

Sealskins,  salted each. 

Dry  ass  skins    do... 

Dry  skins  in  general do  .. 

Salted  ass,  in  general per  100  kilograms 

Konatoa,  dry do... 

Skins: 

Deer each. 

Carpincho do... 

Sheep  and  lamb .per  100  kilograms. 

Pig,  oiy each. 

Pig,  salted do... 

Tiger do... 

B;^tract  of  meat per  kilogram. 

Prait,  ft-esh per  hectoliter. 

Straw  for  brooms per  bale. 

Hens perpair. 

Hide  cuttings per  100  kilograms. 

Glue do... 

Grease do... 

Flour do... 

Guano,  animal do... 

BggA per  hundred. 

Wool per  100  kilograms. 

Tongues,  salted per  dozen. 

Fire-wood per  cart-load. 

Lemons per  M. 

Com per  hectoliter. 

Butter per  lOO  kilograms. 

Hair  of  tanned  skins do... 

Potatoes    do  .. 

Cows'  feet per  M . 

Poste each. 

Hay per  bale. 

Hoofs per  100  kilograms . 

Kid  skins do. . . 

Stone : 

Unworked per  ton. 

Cut * per  hundred . 

Stones: 

Agates per  100  kilograms. 

Lime per  ton. 

Feathers : 

Ostrich per  kilogram. 

In  general per  100  kilograms. 

Paving  stone per  meter. 

Cheese per  100  kilograms. 

4277 41 


Value. 

Per  cent. 

$12  00 

6 

15  00 

6 

12  00 

6 

20 

Free. 

1  00 

6 

60  00 

6 

20  00 

6 

1  00 

Free. 

20 

Free. 

10  00 

1.50 

1  20 

6 

10  00 

1.50 

10  00 

1.50 

6  00 

1.50 

2  00 

6 

70 

Free. 

8  00 

6 

1  20 

6 

20 

Free. 

35  00 

6 

20  00 

6 

5  00 

6 

3  50 

6 

20 

6 

800 

6 

8  00 

6 

1  60 

6 

40 

6 

2  50 

6 

8  00 

6 

20  00 

6 

70 

6 

80 

6 

17  00 

6 

80 

6 

i           ^ 

6 

600 

6 

2  00 

1.50 

2  00 

Free. 

600 

Free. 

1  00 

Free. 

5  00 

•  6 

8  00 

1.50 

20  00 

6 

5  60 

Free. 

1  70 

6 

1  00 

Free. 

25  00 

6 

60 

1.50 

280 

Free. 

8  00 

Free. 

70 

Free. 

40  00 

Free. 

4  00 

6 

600 

Free. 

8  00 

Free. 

1  00 

Free. 

4  00 

Free. 

1  20 

6 

60  00 

6 

1  00 

6 

4  00 

6 

10  00 

6 

2  60 

6 

4  00 

6 

.     6  00 

6 

1  00 

Free. 

20  00 

Fn-e. 
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Prodace. 


Tallow : 

In  ca«k« per  100  kilograms . . 

Melted do.... 

Wheat per  hectoliter.. 

EntraiLB: 

Dried per  100  kilograms.. 

Salted do.... 

Grapes do — 

LIVE  ANIMALS. 


Yalae.       Per  cent. 


«12  00 

18  00 
3  80 

15  00 
10  00 
20  00 


6 
6 
Free. 

6 
6 
Free. 


Animals. 


Yalne.      Per  cent. 


Donkeys each . 

Oxen do... 

Goats do  .. 

Sheep do... 

Swine do. . . 

Mules do... 

Steers do... 

Calves do... 

Cows do... 

Mares do... 

Horses do... 

Colts de... 


$800 

6 

20  00 

6 

3  00  ' 

6 

1  00 

6 

9  00  • 

6 

12  00 

6 

15  00 

6 

5  00 

6 

15  00 

6 

6  00 

6 

20  00 

6 

5  00 

6 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Summary  of  the  debt  of  the  Bepublic  of  Uruguay  as  on  December  31,  1879. 

Paper  money : 

Amount  in  circulation $3,495,505 

Annual  amortization  fund |180, 000 


Funded  debts: 

Internal  debts $30,812,701 

Annual  interest  and  sinking  fund 1,320,000 

London  loan 14,551,200 

Annual  interest  and  sinking  fund 408,000 

International  debts 2,497,150 


Annna.1  interest  and  sinking  fund 

French  debt,  (international) : 

^  Amount  to  be  issued 

Annual  interest  and  sinking  fund . 


276,000 


47, 861, 051 


2, 004, 000 


77,000 


1,940,000 


Debts  not  yet  funded: 

Internal  floating  debt 5,950,000 

Brazilian  claims 3,168,746 


53,296,556 


9.118,746 


NATIONAL  REVENUE. 
Estimated  amount  of  ihe  revenue  of  the  Bepublic  of  Uruguay  for  the  year  1880. 

General  customs  revenue $4,200,000 

Property  tax 


Business  licenses 

Stamped  paper 

Bill  stamps 

Post-office  revenue , 

Port  and  light  dues 

Municipal  taxes 

Police  taxes 

Taxes  for  public  education 

Estimated  revenue  from  various  sources 


1,100,000 
350,000 
290,000 
170,  (KM) 
130,  OtH) 

20,0<iO 
451,0«K> 

99,0()0 
168.  (too 
119,lK)0 


Total 7,097,000 
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The  general  expenditure  for  the  year  1880  was  estimated  at  $4,000,000. 
This  figure  does  not  include  interest  and  sinking  funds  on  the  bonds  and 
paper  money  referred  to  in  general  summary  of  debts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  the  several  subjects,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mines,  fisheries, 
and  forests,  respectively  adverted  to  in  last  year's  report,  I  am  able  to 
add  to  what  was  then  said  no  new  general  features  of  interest  or  im- 
portance. Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  although 
the  smallest  of  the  River  Plate  rei)ublics,  comprises  a  sufficient  area, 
some  63,000  square  miles  of  territory,  with  soil  rich  and  fertile,  and 
climate  unsurpassed.for  agricultural  pursuits,  she  is  lamentably  deficient 
in  her  population,  both  as  regards  the  number  and  agricultural  character 
of  her  people. 

Admirably  adapted  for  sheep  and  cattle  farming,  her  principal  pro- 
ducts fof  exportation  are  hides  and  wool,  little  attention,  compared  with 
what  doubtless  might  be  advantageously  emi)loyed,  being  given  to  the 
tillage  of  the  soil  or  the  production  of  crops.  During  1879,  however,  she 
exported  flour,  corn,  wheat,  and  hay  to  the  value  of  $761,043,  as  against 
a  value  of  the  same  articles  for  1878  of  $674,656,  as  shown  by  the  de- 
tailed statement  of  general  exports. 

In  manufacturing  industry  but  little  interest  is  apparent,  and,  conse- 
quently, but  little  progress  observable,  and  results  are  not  made  the 
subject  of  statistics.  In  this  age  of  steam  and  steam-propelled  machin- 
ery, cheap  fuel,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  it,  is  essential  to  successful 
manufacturing  enterprise.  The  recent  discovery  of  coal  in  Patagonia, 
at  what  is  considered  a  more  convenient  and  accessible  locality  for  work- 
ing, and  of  superior  quality  to  any  found  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  may  there- 
fore prove  important  as  an  impetus  to  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of 
the  countries  lying  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  A  company  organized  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  newly  discovered 
mines,  is  making^  I  am  told,  successful  progress,  and  several  cargoes  of 
the  coal  have  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  been  sold  at  such  prices  as 
to  establish  the  fact  not  only  of  discovery  but  of  marketable  quality.  It 
is  pronounced  similar  in  kind,  but  superior  in  quality,  to  the  coal  found 
farther  north  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  Lota  coal,  on  the  Chilian  coast, 
is  of  fair  quality,  but  for  generating  steam  and  for  steamship  use  requires 
admixture  with  Welsh  coal. 

LIVE-STOCK  MARKET. 

Below  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  cattle  brought  in  for  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  market  of  the  capital: 

Beef  cattle : 

For  consumption $82,622 

For  salting,  for  hides  and  jerked  beef 186,904 

For  interior 2,081 

For  supply  of  vessels 1,  OXl 


272,640 


Sheep : 


31) 

For  consumption 60, 637 

For  exportation 6, 147 

66, 7H4 
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Mares: 

For  slaughter  for  hides  and  tallow  (excepting  the  few  kept  for  breeding, 
all  mares  are  slaughtered) 28, 385 

Mules : 

For  pasture  or  winter  keeping 181 

For  exportation 4, 984 

5,165 
Goats: 

For  consumption 6, 191 

Hogs : 

For  consumption 'J,  859 

POPULATION. 

No  recent  official  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  republic  hav- 
ing been  made,  its  population  must  be  reckoned  as  at  about  tl^e  figures 
given  in  the  report  for  1878,  viz : 

City  of  Montevideo 111,500 

Other  12  departments 335,500 

Whole  republic 447,000 

The  proportion  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  republic  is  thus  estimated, 
viz: 
In  the  department  of  Montevideo,  59.65  Orientals  for  40.35  foreigners. 
In  the  12  rural  departments,  70.86  Orientals  for  29.14  foreigners. 
In  the  whole  republic,  68.33  Orientals  for  31.67  foreigners. 

IMMiaBATION  AND  EMIGBATION. 

1878.  Immigrants 15,891 

1878.  Emigrants 13,669 

Excess  of  immigrants 2,222 

1879.  Immigrants 25,737 

1879.  Emigrants 22,297 

Excess  of  immigrants 3,440 

POSTAL. 

We  are  now  experiencing  the  advantage  and  benefits  resulting  from 
the  admission,  on  the  1st  of  August  last,  of  this  republic  into  the  Berne 
Postal  League,  by  which  post-age  has  been  greatly  cheapened.  Prior 
thereto,  it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  correspondence  from  the 
States  with  Montevideo  to  be  transmitted  undercover  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  Argentine  Republic  having  several  years  previous  been  admitted 
to  the  League.  So,  also,  with  correspondence  from  Montevideo,  which 
frequently  reached  the  States  through  the  Buenos  Ayres  post-oflSce. 
By  this  course,  although  attended  with  some  delay,  the  correspondence 
Escaped  the  exorbitant  postage  to  which  it  would  have  been  subjecteil 
here. 

ALEXANDER  L.  RUSSELL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Montevideo^  January  21,  1881. 
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Report  by  Consul  Baker  on  trade  and  industries  of  the  Argentine  Repuh- 

lie,  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  AyreSj  October  27, 1881. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR. 

During  the  consular  year  which  closed  on  the  30th  of  September 
nothing  of  a  political  character  has  occurred  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  movements  of  trade.  The  repose  and  in- 
ternal quiet  which  the  nation  had  regained  at  the  close  of  my  last  an- 
nual report  has  not  been  interrupted  in  any  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
government  has  been  assiduously  devoting  itself  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  attention  of  President  Eoca  has  been  especially  directed  to  the 
southern  portions  of  the  republic  only  recently  recovered  from  the  In- 
dians. During  the  last  year  hundreds  of  leagues  of  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  Eio  ]^egro,  renowned  for  its  magnificent  pasturage  and  great  fer- 
tility, have  been  sold  by  the  government  to  private  parties  interested  in 
cattle  and  sheep  farming,  and  already  a  number  of  promising  estamcias 
are  to  be  seen  where  a  year  ago  was  a  howling  wilderness. 

The  same  change  is  taking  place  in  the  regions  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  of 
which  I  have  heretofore  had  considerable  to  say.  Even  to  the  average 
Argentine  heretofore  this  magnificent  territory  has  been  almost  a  terra 
incognita;  but  there  are  many  signs  now  visible  that  the  plow  of  prog- 
ress is  about  to  pass  over  it  and  open  its  hidden  treasures  to  the  light 
of  day.  Although  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Gran  Chaco  are  even  less 
explored  than  the  interior  of  Africa,  civilization,  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
wood-chopping,  having  only  grazed  it  where  it  borders  on  the  Parana, 
yet  during  the  last  year  a  considerable  movement  of  population  ha« 
taken  place  in  that  direction,  the  soil  and  the  climate  being  favorable 
'for  the  production  not  only  of  grain  crops  but  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and 
it  promises  soon  to  be  something  more  than  a  rendezvous  for  woodmen 
and  wild  animals. 

The  rich  district  of  the  ^'  Missiones,"  wedged  in  between  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay  and  bordering  on  the  Upper  Uruguay  Eiver,  is  also  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  general  government.  A  bill  is  now  before  Congress 
for  its  organization  into  a  territory,  and  its  lands  will  probably  be 
offered  for  sale  next  year.  ^^Missiones"  comprises  about  2,500  leagues, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  its  splendid  water-courses,  and  its 
great  natural  resources.  It  is  said  to  be  especially  adapted  for  sugar 
plantations.  It  is  only  about  600  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  Uru- 
guay Kiver,  and  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  the  country  being 
high  and  rolling,  with  groups  of  forests.  Frosts  are  very  rarely  seen 
there,  the  entire  winter  being  more  like  an  American  summer,  and  the 
pasturage  the  year  round  is  exceedingly  rich  and  heavy.  It  is  already 
attracting  the  attention  of  agricultural  enterprise. 

The  general  government  has  also  undertaken  the  extension  of  the 
Transandine  Bailway,  and  is  now  busily  engaged  upon  that  part  of  the 
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line  which  unites  Bio  Cuarto  with  San  Luis.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
building  an  extension  of  the  Great  Northern  Eailway  from  Tucuman 
to  the  extreme  northern  provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy.  When  these 
two  roads  are  completed  the  provinces  forming  the  Argentine  Republic 
will  be  bound  together  by  a  new  bond  of  union — the  strong  links  of  a 
neutral  trade,  and  the  most  remote  places,  heretofore  separated  by 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  wilderness,  will  be  brought  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.  The  importance  of  these  railways  will  be  better  appreciated 
abroad  when  the  rich  products  of  the  interior,  now  too  remote  to  be  profit- 
ably marketed  here,  shall  come  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Eosario  to  swell  the 
exports  and  diminish  the  imports  of  the  country. 

The  government  is  also  still  actively  engaged  in  the  development  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Patagonia.  During  the  last  year  a  line  of  steam- 
ers at  government  expense  has  been  making  trips  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Carmen  de  Patagones,  Ghupat,  and  Santa  Cruz;  and  it  has  already 
opened  considerable  trade,  besides  conveying  a  number  of  colonists 
thither.  At  Bahia  Blanca  a  light-house  has  been  erected,  and  the  com- 
modious harbor  which  it  opens  to  navigation  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  sized  vessels.  This  is  the  first  light  which  has  been  erected 
south  of  the  river  Plate,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  its  effect  must  be 
to  offer  a  new  port  for  the  shipment  of  ocean  freights,  as  the  country 
back  of  the  town  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  sheep  and  cattle  estancias. 

The  only  cloud  which,  during  the  year,  has  existed  in  the  horizon  of 
the  Argentine  Eepnblic  has  been  the  long-pending  question  with  ChUi 
in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  Patagonia ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  feared 
that  the  bad  feeling,  engendered  by  unsuccessful  diplomacy,  would  re- 
sult ih  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  countries.  Fortunately,  through 
the  mutual  good  of&ces  of  the*  representatives  of  the  United  States  at 
Santiago  and  Buenos  Ayres,  a  treaty  of  limits  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
signed ;  and  while  I  write  comes  also  the  news  that  it  has  been  ratified 
by  the  congresses  of  the  two  governments.  With  this  unfortunate  dis- 
pute thus  amicably  arranged,  there  is  no  longer  anything  in  the  way  of 
the  peaceful  progress  of  tiie  Argentine  Bepublic  in  all  that  makes  a 
nation  powerful  at  home  and  respected  abroad. 

THE  OUTLOOK  OP  TRADE. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  which  preceded  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Boca,  business  has  continued  to  maintain  it6  normal 
conditions.  The  last  year,  however,  has  not  been  a  successful  one  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Even  since  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  internal  trade  of  the  country  has  been  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  a  depreciated  paper  cuirency,  which  haa  fiuctuated  in 
value,  as  the  demand  for  gold  on  the  market  was  greater  or  less.  Dur- 
ing the  year  just  closed,  this  paper  currency  has  been  gradually  appre- 
ciating in  value,  owing  to  the  movements  of  the  general  government 
to  repay  to  the  provincial  bank  the  loans  which  it  owes  to  that  insti- 
tution, amounting  to  about  fifteen  millions  of  gold  dollars.  With  the 
payment  of  this  debt  and  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  the  amount 
of  paper  which  it  represents,  it  is  believed  that  the  provincial  bank  will 
have  a  suf&cient  gold  reserve  to  warrant  it  in  resuming  specie  payments 
over  its  counter.  For  the  last  twelve  months  it  has  been  conducting 
its  business  with  a  view  to  this  end ;  and  the  notes  of  the  bank,  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  from  16  to  20  per  cent.* discount,  were, 
at  its  close,  only  2  per  cent,  below  par.  This  reduction  of  the  premium 
on  gold,  as  was  the  case  in  our  own  country,  before  the  United  States 
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resumed  specie  payments,  is  really  an  advantage  to  the  nation,  as  show- 
ing an  increase  in  its  productive  wealth,  and  it  will  prove  so  in  the  end. 
But  the  first  effects  of  such  fluctuations  are  always  more  or  less  dis- 
astrous, inasmuch  as  they  unsettle  values  and  unfix  prices.  Wool,  the 
great  staple  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  especially  felt  the  depres- 
sion, not  merely  by  reason  of  the  low  prices  of  wools  in  the  trade  centers 
of  Europe,  but  on  account  of  this  gradual  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  Argentine  paper  dollar.  Wool,  being  an  export,  always  commands 
gold  rates  in  the  plaza,  but  it  is  paid  for  in  paper  at  the  current  rate 
for  gold.  Thus  the  estanciero  sells  hig  wool  for  gold,  converts  his  gold 
into  paper,  and  pays  his  debts  with  this  currency — the  difference  be- 
tween the  gold  and  the  paper  going  into  his  own  pocket  as  a  part  of  his 
income.  During  the  last  year  this  difference  has  been  growing  "  beauti- 
fully less  ^  5  and  with  it  the  largest  part  of  profits  has  been  wiped  out. 
Merchants  in  the  import  trade  have  likewise  felt  the  effects  of  this  un- 
settling of  prices  consequent  upon  the  appreciation  of  paper  money; 
and  the  people  generally  who  find  that  they  are  not  able  to  buy  ^o  much 
with  the  same  amount  of  paper,  also  feel  the  "pinch.'*  These  causes 
have  had  the  effect  to  depress  business  and  restrict  trade. 

THE   GENERAL  THRIFT. 

The  general  outlook  of  the  country,  however,  continues  to  be  en- 
couraging. The  people  are  on  the  whole  becoming  more  prosperoua* 
There  is  a  more  uniform  appearance  of  thrift,  and  the  high  stand  which 
the  government  has  taken  in  giving  its  aid  as  far  as  possible  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  resources,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  is  working  as  a  stimulus  and  incentive  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing army  of  producers.  The  country  is  making  progress.  The  old  Span- 
ish apathy  against  manual  labor,  as  degrading  in  its  effects,  is  gradually 
disappearing  before  the  new  element  of  population  which  is  reaching 
here  from  overcrowded  Europe;  and  honest  industry  in  every  depart- 
ment of  production  is  more  and  more  asserting  itself  and  coming  to  the 
front. 

INDUSTRIES  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  have  so  fully,  in  former  annual  and  so  recently  in  special  rei>orts  to 
the  Department,  discussed  the  industries  of  the  country,  giving  details 
of  their  development  and  progress,  not  only  here  in  Buenos  Ayres,  bat 
in  the  several  provinces^  that  it  would  be  in  great  part  a  recapitulation 
to  say  anything  more  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  the  sugar  interest,  mostly  confined  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Tucuman  and  Santiago  del  Estero,  is  every  day  assuming  larger 
proportions.  During  the  last  year  a  much  greater  breadth  of  land  was 
planted  in  cane,  and  a  large  amount  of  improved  machinery  was  re- 
ceived trom  France.  The  native  brown  sugar  finds  now  a  ready  sale 
in  this  market  for  ordinary  purposes;  but,  of  course,  until  refining  es- 
tifcblishments  are  put  in  operation,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  refined  sugars  of  New  York  and  Holland.  The  wines  of 
tlie  northwestern  provinces  are  also  now  found  on  sale  in  this  market. 
To  say  the  least  of  them,  they  are  grapy  and  genuine — a  thing  which 
cannot  be  said  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  light  table  wines,  much  less 
of  the  ports,  sherries,  and  madeiras,  which  are  imported  for  the  use  of 
tlie  Argentine  people.  As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  these  native  wines 
cannot  come  into  general  use  until  the  cost  of  their  transportation  from 
the  interior  is  greatly  redaeed  through  the  opening  of  new  railways. 
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IMMIGRATION. 

I  have  already  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  official  returns  of  im- 
migration into  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  year  1880.  The  total 
number  was  41,615,  being  a  falling  off  on  8,590  on  the  number  for  the 
previous  year.  The  civil  war  of  last  year  was  stated  as  a  cause  for  this 
decrease,  and  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be,  during  the  present 
year,  a  greater  influx  than  ever.  Recently,  however,  reports  of  imrni* 
grants  have  been  sent  back  and  published  throughout  France  and  Italy, 
representing  that  they  have  been  greatly  deceived  in  the  assurances 
made  to  them  upon  embarking  for  this  country;  that  the  promises  given 
to  them  by  emigration  agents  have  not  been  fulfilled;  that  they  have 
not  been  properly  located  upon  farming  lands  as  they  were  told  they 
would  be;  that,  generally,  they  have  been  left,  upon  their  arrival  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  '^  shift"  for  themselves ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  fam- 
ilies have  been  sent  off  to  the  extreme  frontiers,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
hostile  Indians,  removed  from  civilization,  and  isolated  from  their  coun- 
trymen, where,  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country',  without 
money  and  without  hope,  they  have  been  left  to  linger  out  a  miserable 
existence.  I  cannot  personally  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
but  I  know  that  they  have  created  considerable  sensation,  and  have  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government  for  investigation.  Such 
abases  as  the  above  reports  would  indicate  may  have  a  temx)orary  ef- 
fect in  deterring  emigrants  from  seeking  these  shores;  but  of  course  the 
Argentine  Government  is  in  earnest  in  seeking  to  induce  immigration 
hither,  and  whatever  promises  it  makes  are  made  in  good  faith ;  and, 
as  it  annually  makes  large  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  it  will  at 
once  see  to  it  that  there  will  be  no  grounds  for  complaint  in  the  future. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  there  is  no  better  place  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tions of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  than  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  its 
leagues  upon  leagues  of  virgin  soil,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
its  undeveloped  resources. 

PBOSPEOTS  OF   AGEICULTUEB. 

T  wo  seasons  ago,  as  I  reported ^  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  country 
were  so  encouraging,  and  the  yield  of  the  grain  crop  was  so  great,  con- 
sidering the  breadth  of  land  in  cultivation,  that  great  expectations  were 
formed  of  the  ability  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  future,  not  only 
to  supply  the  home  demand  for  breadstuffs,  but  to  leave  a  large  sur- 
plus for  exports.  Indeed,  there  was  considerable  movement  of  grain  to 
Liverpool,  and  we  were  assured  that  this  country  would  soon  be  a  com- 
petitor  of  the  United  States  in  furnishing  food  to  Great  Britain.  But 
during  the  next  season  again  came  the  locusts  in  quantities  greater  than 
ever  before  known ;  and  the  growing  crops  throughout  the  province  of 
Santa  P6,  the  great  wheat  region  of  this  republic,  were  utterly  destroyed 
just  as  they  were  ready  for  the  reaper.  The  last  season  was  almost  as 
unfortunate.  So  that  for  the  last  year,  instead  of  shipping  wheat,  the 
country  has  not  produced  enough  to  supply  the  home  demand,  and  large 
quantities  have  had  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  The  statistical  office 
puts  the  amount  at  18,581,176  kilograms,  of  which  the  greater  part  came 
from  Chili  and  the  United  States. 

The  prospects  of  the  growing  crops,  while  I  write,  are  moat  promising, 
with  a  wider  breadth  than  ever  in  serials;  and  unless  there  is  another 
inopportune  visit  of  these  locusts  (langttstas)^  there  will  be  enough  for 
the  home  consumption  and  a  surplus  for  export. 
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These  frequent  visitations  of  locusts  are  very  discouraging  to  those 
who  are  struggling  to  make  this  more  of  an  agricultural  country,  but  it 
does  not  deter  them  from  persevering.  The  progress  of  agriculture  shows 
itself  in  the  demand  which  is  springing  up  for  small  farms — not  merely 
in  what  are  called  the  agricultural  colonies,  but  along  the  lines  of  the 
various  railways  and  near  the  centers  of  i)opulation.  The  price  of  such 
lands  has  so  greatly  increased  in  value  during  the  last  few  years  that  it 
is  no  longer  ]>rofitable  to  hold  them  in  grass  for  sheep  or  cattle  farming. 
They  are  gradually  being  divided  up  and  tunied  over  to  the  plow. 
These  small  farms,  most!}'  in  the  hands  of  Italians  and  Basques,  are 
opening  up  on  all  sides;  and,  with  the  hard-working  people  who  are  ex- 
tracting a  living  from  them,  are  doing  much  in  the  way  of  educating  the 
Argentines  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  that 
the  great  wealth  of  their  country  in  the  future  is  to  consist  not  so  much 
in  its  flocks  as  in  its  crops,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  locusts  are  not 
forever  to  remain  as  a  standing  menace  to  the  agricultural  progress  of 
the  country. 

It  has  been  diflRcult  heretofore  to  obtain  any  statistics-on  this  import- 
ant subject,  but  the  national  government  has  latelj^  issued  a  decree  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  ascertaining  by  means  of  surveys  and  sta- 
tistical inquiry  not  only  what  are  the  natural  products  of  the  Northern 
and  the  Cuys  provinces,  but  the  present  state  of  their  industries  and 
the  possibility  of  founding  others ;  also  a  description  of  such  territories, 
whether  suitable  for  cultivation  or  for  stock  raising,  of  the  climate, 
capacity  for  irrigation,  value  of  land,  available  timber,  and  othc^r  data 
calculated  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
inducements  such  provinces  offer  to  European  immigrants.  If  these 
statistics  are  obtained  they  will  do  much  towards  the  settlement  of  those 
portions  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

PRICES  OF  LAND. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  land  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  it  depends 
altogether  upon  where  the  land  is  situated:  In  the  remote  provinces 
just  referred  to,  a  league  of  land  (three  square  miles)  can  be  bought  for 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  But  near  the  centers  of  population  the  price 
would  be  as  many  thousand  per  league.  In  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  the  great  cattle  and  sheep  industries  of  the  country  are 
found,  there  are  now  but  few  estancia  lands  to  be  obtained  except  at  ex- 
orbitant figures.  Fine  grass  lands  in  some  of  the  favorite  counties 
(partidos)  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per 
square  league,  whilst  outside  lands,  depending  on  their  distance  from 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sell  at  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  square  league. 
During  the  last  year  a  large  amount  of  very  good  '*  camp  "  was  bought 
up  at  prices  approximating  to  these  figures,  and  are  now  held  for  spec- 
ulative purposes.  If  distance  from  the  capital  is  no  object,  land  to-day 
can  be  bought  in  the  Plate,  suitable  for  cattle  farming,  at  from  one  cent 
to  $50  jyer  acre,  according  to  locality,  the  margin  of  the  price  being 
about  as  great  as  the  distance  which  divides  the  properties.  But  with- 
out; embracing  either  of  these  extreme  rates,  I  may  safely  say  that  good 
pasture  laud  can  nowhere  be  bought  as  cheap  as  in  the  Plate.  .The  in- 
crciise  of  population  by  immigration,  thesteady  advance  of  agricultural 
farming,  and  the  better  protection  which  the  government  now  affords 
on  the  frontiers  against  the  Indians,  all  tend  to  improve  the  price  of 
land  in  this  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  are  beginning  to  pre- 
sent in  the  land  markets  other  purchasers  than  sheep-farmers  and  es- 
tancieros. 
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CATTLE  FARMING  ON  THE  FRONTIERS. 

What  lias  given  a  great  impetus  to  land  sales  during  the  last  year 
has  been  the  lifting  of  the  frontiers  on  the  south  of  the  Eio  Negro,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Patagonia,  thus  freeing  the  inside  lands  from  the 
raids  of  the  Indians.  If  President  Boca's  administration  should  do 
nothing  more,  in  having  accomplished  this  it  has  earned  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  the  Argentine  people.  Until  then  the  stock  was  so  hemmed 
in  from  Eocas  to  Azul,  between  sheep  farmers  on  one  side  and  wild  In- 
dians on  the  other,  that  they  were  overcrowded,  and  every  year  millions 
of  breeding  mares  and  cows  had  to  be  slaughtered  to  leave  pasturage 
sufficient  for  what  remained.  Now,  however,  cattle  and  horses  have 
been  driven  down  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  province  to  stock  new 
estancias,  and  mares  and  cows  for  breeding  i)urposes  are  worth  more 
to-day  than  fat  cattle  for  the  market.  Cattle  on  these  new  pasture  lands 
increase  much  faster  than  on  inside  ^^  camps.''  As  an  instance  in  point, 
I  am  told  of  a  case  where  an  Irishman  bought  a  large  estaiicia  on  the 
new  fr-ontier  and  has  it  now  stocked  with  15,000  cattle.  The  money 
which  he  first  invested  in  the  stock  has  all  been  returned  to  him  with 
interest ;  so  that  his  15,000  head  of  cattle  really  cost  him  nothing.  At 
the  present  value  put  upon  cattle  they  will  in  a  couple  of  years  refund 
to  him  what  he  paid  for  his  land,  about  $800  per  square  league,  and  then 
he  will  have  his  estancia,  12  square  leagues,  and,  say,  15,000  cattle^  clear 
profit,  since  the  original  capital  which  he  invested  in  land  and  cattle  will 
have  been  paid  back  with  interest.  Of  course  he  has  worked  very  hard 
and  denied  himself  all  the  comforts  of  life  to  accomplish  this,  but  it 
shows  how  readily  money  can  be  accumulated  in  this  country  by  faithful 
labor  and  self-saerifice. 

With  such  results  as  these  it  is  not  strange  that  cattle  farming  has 
recently  received  a  new  impetus  in  this  province.  Sheep  farming  has 
for  many  years  been  the  favorite  industry ;  but  it  costs  so  much  to  make 
a  start  in  that  line  that  it  has  not  now  the  same  attractions  for  young 
men,  since,  while  pasture  lands  for  sheep  can  nowhere  be  obtained  for 
less  than  $100,000  per  league,  good  cattle  ^*  camps'^  can  be  bought  for 
from  $500  to  $1,000  per  league.  A  large  proportion  of  the  recent  sales  of 
outside  lands  are  now  being  stocked  with  cattle,  and  it  only  takes  about 
one  season  for  a  few  hundred  picked  cows  to  double  their  numbers,  so 
that,  with  good  luck,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  profit  ^^  comes  iu.'^ 
President  iSocsk  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in  view  of  the  great  extent 
of  new  lands  now  being  stocked,  in  seven  years  the  number  of  homed 
cattle  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  now  estimated  at  6,896,000  head,  will 
exceed  twenty-three  millions!  Some  recent  tables  on  cattle  farming 
have  been  published  by  Senor  Diego  Alvear,  well  known  throughout 
the  republic ;  and  it  appears,  according  to  his  figures,  that  one  thousand 
picked  cows  will  give  at  the  end  of  five  years  7,200  head  of  cattle.  Now^ 
on  the  basis  that  these  1,000  picked  cows  cost  $16  each,  and  that  a  square 
league  of  land  cost  $700,  and  the  ranches,  corrals,  &c.,  $1,000  more,  we 
will  have  a  capital  of  say  $20,000,  yielding  at  the  end  of  five  years,  in 
cows  alone,  $65,000 ;  whilst  the  land,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  capi- 
tal, owing  to  its  being  refined  with  the  soft  grasses,  will  be  worth  the 
sum  total  of  the  original  capital.  These  tables  look  somewhat  exagger- 
ated, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  just  now  cattle  farming  is  exceedingly 
profitable. 

HIKES  AND  MININa. 

There  is  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  less  official  information  can  be 
obtained  than  the  yield  of  the  mines  of  the  int^^rior  provinces.    The 
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government  has  published  no  statistics  on  the  subject  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  pretty  much  all  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  ob- 
tained through  interested  parties,  who  have  shares  of  mining  stock  to 
sell.  From  such  sources  I  am  constantly  hearing  of  the  opening  of  new 
mines  or  the  reworking  of  others,  heretofore  abandoned,  with  profitable 
results.  Of  course  all  this  must  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance; but  there  is  no  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  large  quantities 
of  mining  machinery  which  is  constantly  being  received  here  from 
England  and  France  for  use  in  the  upper  country,  operations  in  the 
mining  districts  must  be  steadily  going  on.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
know  what  is  really  the  present  condition  of  the  mining  interests  of 
the  republic,  or  whether,  in  fact,  any  of  the  numerous  mines  are  really 
iloing  more  than  paying  expenses.  In  my  last  report  I  gave  an  account 
of  the  mines  of  Cordova.  I  have  before  me  now  a  letter  from  the  famous 
Famatina  mines  of  the  province  of  Bioja,  published  in  the  Standard 
newspaper  of  this  city.  It  is  from  a  gentleman  who  is  a  practical  miner 
and  essayist,  and  gives  so  much  information  that  I  send  it  with  this 
report. 

THE   FAMATINA   DISTRICT. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Standard: 

Dear  Sir:  After  a  carefal  examiDation  of  the  mines  sitnated  in  tlie  Famatina  range 
of  mountains,  in  the  province  of  Rioja,  Argentine  Republic,  I  beg  to  lay  before  yon 
the  following  observations. 

That  this  mining  field  is  rich,  very  rich,  no  one  who  has  taken  the  slightest  trouble 
in  examining  it  can  deny.  There  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  in  actual  work  in 
the  various  hills  of  this  range,  and  all  giving  good  results;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in 
saying  all  would  give  brilliant  results  if  worked  in  proper  and  energetic  manner. 

1st.  The  principal  hills  being  worked  for  silver  are  the  Cerro  Negro,  on  which  there 
are  a  large  number  of  mines  (the  principal  owners  being  Srs.  Treloar,  Almonaoid  and 
Parchappe,  Fernandez  and  Ximenez,  Garcia.and  Achaval)  has  given  and  continued  to' 
give  very  large  quantities  of  silver.    These  mines  mostly  have  been  worked  to  a  very 
shallow  depth,  owing  principally — 

a.  To  the  ansettlecf  state  of  the  province  till  a  few  years  ago. 

6.  To  the  want  of  capital  for  working  them  sufficiently. 

c.  To  the  richness  of  the  lodes,  which  induce  these  petty  miners  to  work  a  point  where 
it  was  rich  at  surface  till  they  meet  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  ore,  when  they 
remove  their  operations  to  another  rich  point  at  surface ;  consequently  the  hill  is  full 
of  holes  rather  than  mines. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  a  few  persons  with  a  little  more  capital,  conrage,  and 
more  science  in  mining  matters,  have  taken  some  of  these  and  extended  their  opera- 
tions, and  the  result,  as  ^vas  to  be  expected,  has  been  to  prove  that  the  lodes  are  as 
rich,  if  not  richer,  than  at  surface.  Tnis  has  been  the  case  in  the  Peregrina  mines 
(Fernandez  and  Ximenez),  where  at  100  meters  in  depth  the  lode  has  not  only  proved 
much  richer  but  also  more  constant;  and  the  Rosario  and  S.  Pedro  mines,  both  bo- 
longing  to  Mr.  Treloar ;  at  the  Puerto,  of  Messrs.  Almonacid  and  Parchappe,  and  many 
other  mines,  all  tend  to  prove  the  same  fact,  and  from  these  mines  ores  giving  from 
^0,  50,  and  80  per  cent,  of  silver  have  often  been  met.  It  was  from  this  and  the  Cal- 
dera  hill  that  Mr.  Treloar  sent  his  collection  of  silver  ores  to  the  Pliiladelphia  Exhibi- 
tion, where  he  obtained  the  medal. 

2d.  The  Tigre  (Fernandez,  Gronzalez,  Almonacid  and  Parchappe).  This  hill  has 
only  been  worked  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  results  are  really  astonishing ; 
the  owners  generally  have  made  large  profits. 

And  3d.  The  Caldera.  This  hill  also  is  abundant  in  silver.  I  have  seen  ores  from 
the  San  Pedro  and  Aragonisa  mines,  both  belonging  to  Almonacid  and  Parchappe^ 
and  from  the  Esperanza,  belonging  to  Sr.  Bascufian,  as  well  as  others  which  equal  in 
quality  some  of  the  Cerro  Negro's  richest  ores. 

The  principal  hill  worked  for  copper  is  the  Mejicana.  This  hill  is  undoubtedly 
wonderfully  rich,  and  the  mines  have  given  splendid  results.  I  must  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Upulongos  mine,  belouging  to  Messrs.  Yaldes  and  Sarrahona.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  mine,  though  very  indifferently  worked,  must  have  given  splendid  profits 
to  the  owners;  but  owing  to  the  mania,  I  am  told,  for  lawsuits,  the  principal  proprie- 
tor has  in  a  measure  counteracted  the  good  effect  of  the  mines. 

There  is  now  a  company  formed  for  working  the  Melliza  and  other  properties  which 
belong  to  Don  T.  Schroeder.  These  mines  adjoin  and  are  on  some  of  the  same  lodes 
as  the  Upulongos,  and  when  they  get  to  work  properly  on  the  principal  lodes,  there 
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can  bo  no  doubt  that  under  good  management  the  results  'will  compensate  this  the 
X^ioncer  of  the  companies  to  tnesie  regions. 

The  copper  ores  in  this  hill  generally  contain  a  first-rate  ley  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  principal  hill  worked  for  gold  is  £1  Oro.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  hill  belongs 
to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Treloar.  These  are  the  richest  gold  mines  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  the  lodes  and  cross-lodes  are  very  numerous.  Some  parcels  of  ores  I  have 
seen  which  give  seventy  ounces  and  upwards  to  the  "cajon,"  which  equals  28  to  30 
ounces  per  ton. 

These  mines  have  not  been  worked  as  they  deserve,  owing  to  the  important  lawsuit 
Mr.  Treloar  has  had  for  the  last  five  years  with  Sr.  Valdes,  but  which  has  now  been 
decided  by  arbitration.  The  lawsuit  is  for  settlement  of  affairs  relative  to  consigna- 
tion of  "regains"  from  the  Upulongos  mines. 

At  the  "Oro^'  Mr.  Treloar  has  put  a  small  California  stamp,  and  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceives the  amount  due  to  him  by  Sr.  Valdes,  he  will  do  well  to  devote  his  attention 
to  these  mines;  he  has  points  wnere  to  place  at  least  100  men  to  break  paying  stuff, 
and  will  soon  require  extra  stamping  power. 

Having  given  a  short  sketch  of  tne  various  hills,  I  will  enter  upon  a  few  points 
which  may  be  of  interest. 

I  visited  Chilecito  some  years  ago,  and  on  my  return  I  am  surprised  at  the  progress 
made  in  the  place.  Then  there  were  but  few  houses,  and  these  very  poor;  now  I  find 
it  a  town  caUed  Villa  Argentina,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  6,000  inhabitants, 
and  signs  of  natural  progress  everywhere.  By  the  by,  I  hear  now  that  it  is  proposed 
to  make  this  place  a  city. 

Messrs.  Almonacid  &.  Parchappe  have  put  up  some  splendid  silver  smelting  works 
at  the  Quebrada  de  San  Miguel,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Pierson,  and  the  re- 
sults up  to  date  have  been  very  satisfactory  indeed,  and  promise,  when  the  mines  com- 
mence to  be  worked  in  a  better  manner,  to  be  not  only  a  great  boon  to  -the  miners 
here,  but  also  a  most  lucrative  business. 

There  is  now  a  French  engineer  (MonsitMir  Fouert)  examining  the  mines  of  Fer- 
nandez &  Co.,  for  a  company,  and  1 1«  am  that  a  French  company  has  been  formed  for 
the  working  of  Messrs.  Almonacid  &  Parchappe's  mines  and  establishment ;  when 
these  commence,  Famatina  will  be  "Famatina.'^ 

In  order  to  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  wretched  management  in  which  the  mines  are 
still  worked,  I  have,  I  think,  only  to  say  that  in  no  mine  did  I  see  any  machinery, 
and  only  in  the  Peregrina  did  I  see  a  winze ;  the  custom  adopted  being  to  extract  the 
stuff  from  the  working  in  hide  bags,  lashed  on  to  the  shoulders  of  workmen. 

I  also  observed  that  at  the  mines  the  progress  as  far  as  accommodation  is  concerned 

is  not  very  ^reat,  being,  generally  speaking,  as  before,  stone  ranches  without  any 

mortar.    This  may  be  accounted  for  till  the  last  few  years  by  the  unsettled  state  of 

the  laws,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  poverty  and  carelessness  of  the  mtgority  of  mine 

.owners. 

The  provincial  government  is  now  commencing  to  seethe  importance  of  the  mines, 
and  have  this  year,  for  the  first  time  almost,  thought  fit  to  dictate  some  measures  for 
the  encouragement  of  mining,  and  other  propositious  are  now  in  discussion  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  proposed  railway,  if  carried  out,  will  be  the  making  of  this  place  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Every  one  here  is  talking  now  of  the  splendid  discovery  of  coal  at  the  Colorado  and 
in  Vinchina.     I  shall  try  to  go  to  see  it  before  my  departure. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  formed  my  opinion  years  ago  of  the  importance  of 
that  mining  field,  I  now  confirm.    The  ^ood  opinion  then  formed  will  fall  short  of  the 
reality,  if  the  mines  be  worked  energetically  and  economically. 
I  beg  to  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  GRIBBELL. 

NEW  MINT  AT  BUENOS  AYBES. 

What  will  probably  give  an  impetus  to  the  working  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  the  republic  is  the  fact  that  the  government  has  at  last 
made  provision  for  coinng  its  own  money.  A  national  mint  with  the  most 
approved  machinery  from  Europe  has  just  been  erected  in  this  city. 
I  was  going  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  mint  the  country  ever  possessed, 
but  this  is  not  literally  correct.  According  to  Seiior  Agote,  president 
of  the  public  credit  department  of  the  government,  who  has  just  fur- 
nished some  interesting  data  on  the  subject,  the  first  Argentine  money 
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was  coined  at  the  Diint  of  Potoai,  when  that  famous  mine  was  included 
in  the  old  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata.  It  was  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  the  date  of  April  13,  1813,  and  the  gold  and  silver  coins  were  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness  as  Spanish  money.  The  money  coined  was, 
gold — ounces,  half  ounces,  quarter  ounces,  and  eighth  ounces ;  and  silver — 
dollars,  half  dollars,  quarter  dollars,  eighth  dollars,  and  sixteenth  dol- 
lars. In  1815  a  trial  of  coining  was  attempted  at  Cordova ;  and  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  from  the  director  of  Buenos  Ayres,  May  21, 1819, 
the  erection  of  a  mint  was  authorized  at  Cordova,  so  that  coining,  which 
had  been  interrupted  at  Potosi,  might  be  continued  there  under  the 
law  of  1813.  But  the  government  supply  of  precious  metals  having 
become  exhausted,  the  public  authorities  sold  at  auction  the  exclusive 
right  to  coin  silver  money  for  thirty  years.  This  exclusive  privilege  did 
not  expire  until  1844,  when'  a  provincial  mint  was  again  created  by 
virtue  of  a  decree,  dated  February  2, 1844,  for  the  coining  of  silver  and 
gold,  the  machinery  of  the  old  mint  being  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
1825  a  mint  was  by  a  law  of  the  province  of  Eioja  established  in  the 
city  of  that  name,  which  began  by  coining  only  half-dollar  silver  pieces, 
but  subsequently  also  coineil  silver  dollars  and  gold  ounces.  These 
provincial  mints  continued  their  operations  until  i860,  when  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  adopted,  the  tenth  para- 
graph of  the  fourth  chapter  of  which  gives  to  the  national  Congress  the 
exclusive  privilege  to  coin  money  and  fix  its  value.  It  is  by  virtue  of 
this  provision  that  the  present  mint  has  been  erected  in  this  city,  and 
is  now  only  waiting  for  Congress  to  pass  a  coinage  law  before  beginning 
operations.  It  has  decided  that  the  monetary  unit  of  the  republic  shall 
be  "the  gold  or  silver  dollar;  the  former  to  be  l-jVAV  grams  of  gold 
of  "i^yy^  fineness,  and  the  latter  to  be  25  grams  of  silver  of  -f^  fine- 
ness." Congress,  however,  has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  adopt  the 
bi-metallic  system  of  money  or  not.  A  strong  pressure  is  being  ex- 
erted to  have  this  done,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
product  of  the  mines  of  the  republic  is  silver,  but  it  is  plausibly  argued 
that  the  double  system  would  practically  drive  all  the  gold  out  of  the 
country,  as  gold  is  the  more  valuable  metal  of  the  two.  Whether  the 
mines  of  the  upper  provinces  will  be  able  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
mint  remains  to  be  seen.  During  the  last  week  gold  'has  been  arriving 
from  England  consigned  to  the  mint.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when 
the  mint  gets  into  operation,  it  will  give  a  renewed  impetus  to  the  mining 
interests  of  the  country;  and  that  so  soon  as  the  nation  fully  returns  to 
specie  payments,  the  mint  will  become  a  popular  institution. 

COMMERCE  OP  THE  NATION. 

The  total  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  shows  a  slight  excess 
in  its  amounts  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  as  will  appear  below : 

Total  commerce  for  1880 $100,564,310 

Total  commerce  for  1879 92,633,190 

Excess  of  1880 7,931, 1«6 

The  imports,  however,  have  only  reached  $44,066,893,  less  by  $801,010 
than  the  previous  year;  while  the  exports  reached  to  $56,497,423,  being 
$8,732,136  more  than  in  1879. 
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NAVIGATION. 


The  foreign  navigation*  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  past 
year  will  appear  from  the  following  resumi: 


Clww. 


Arrivals. 


Departnres. 


No. 


Tonnage.  <    No. 


Sailine  vessels P. '    2,311  808.461!    1,147 

Steamers 2,524  I        878,841       2,233 


Total '    4.835  1    1,187.302:    3,880 


Tonnage. 


231,090 
823, 29« 

1. 055, 2^0 


Which  gives  a  total  movement  of  8,215  vessels,  and  of  2,242,582  ton 
nage. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  ACCORDING  TO  FLAG. 


The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  ac- 
cording to  flag,  during  the  year  1880,  to  wit : 


FUg. 


Oerman 


Argentine. 


Aaetrian 


Belgian. 


Bratilian. 


Chilian. 


Danish 


Spanish. 


French. 


Kind  of  vessel. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Siting  Teasels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  ressela 
steamers 


Total. 


Bailing  ressels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  ressels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total, 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamer.<i 


Total. 


352  164, 114 


336 


164, 012 


•Tlu'se  and  the  following  tables  of  navigation  and  commerce  are  official,  having 
been  obtained  from  the  national  statistical  office. 
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Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  aooardimg  ioflagy  <f'c. — Continued. 


FUfr 


Oreek 


Dutch 


English 


Italian 


Kind  of  vesAol. 


Arrived. 


Departed. 


No.     I   Tonnage. 


No. 


Sailing  vesaela. 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  resacls 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels. 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessc'Is 
Steamers 


364 


364 


Tonnage. 


20 


4,812 


22 


4,878 


20 

132 
060 


4.812 


2*2 


4,878 


51,342 
381, 034 


112 

880 


1,092 


432,376 


092 


28 
180 


35, 024 
76,369 


143 

28 


43,  939 
371,  920 

415,  859 

"677609 
34,866 


Total  

208 
61 

111,  393 

171 

92,476 

Sailinff  vessels 

United  States 

32,883 

68 


35.724 

Steam  ers 

Total 

i         1              . 

61 

32,883 

68 

35, 724 

Sailins  vessels 

Norwegian 

26 

9,213 

23 

6,723 

Steamers 

Total 

1 

26 

9,213 

23 

6,723 

MAilinflr  vai»a1b  . 

farafirn  avan - 

33 

1,205 

18 

591 

Steamers 

Total 

1 

83 

1,205 

18 

591 

RailinflrVAifAoI* ,.    ^„ 

Portngnese 

3 

773 

8 

1,812 

Steamers 

Total 

\ 

3 

773 

8 

1,812 

Sailincr  vessels 

Swedish 

15 

4,111 

9 

2,867 

Stw^meni ,,.... 

Total 



16 

4,111 

9 

2,867 

Sailinsr  veiuwls 

Umgnayan 

516 
171 

18,925 
42, 479 

227 
148 

7,148 
35^151 

Steamers 

Total 

689 

50,404 

375 

42,299 

Sailins  vesaela 

Gnuid  total 

2,311 
2,624 

308.461 
878,841 

1.147 
2,233 

231.990 

Steamers 

823,290 

Total 

4,835 

1, 187, 302 

3,380 

1,  056, 280 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  to  and  from 
each  nation  during  the  year  1880,  to  wit: 


From  uid  to— 

Kind  of  vessel. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

No. 

24 
31 

Tonnage. 

6,045 
46,614 

No. 
29 

Tonnage. 

• 
<5  ermany 

SailiniF  vesaela  ._ 

11,152 

Steamers 

Total 

17 
46" 

2-1. 148 

55 

52,650 

35.  300 

West  Indies I  Sailing  vessels 

I  Steamers 


236 


39 


10,  092 


Total. 


236 


30 


10.  092 
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Arrivals  and  departures  to  and  from  each  naliony  ^c. — Con  tinned. 


Prom  and  to — 


Kind  of  veBsel. 


Africa Sailing  veaaelB 

i  Steamers 


Total. 


BeljKium ;  Sailing  yesseU. 

r  Steamers 


Total 


Brazil !  Sailing  vessels 

I  Steamers 


Total. 


Chili Sailing  vessels 

I  Steamers 


Spain. 


United  States. 


France 


Holland. 


England. 


Italy 


Paraguay. 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers...  ... 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


Total. 


Uragaay Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 


Total. 


Unknown ,  Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 


Total. 


Grand  total [  Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 


Arrived. 


Departed. 


No.     '  Tonnage.       No. 


Tonnage. 
42S 


3 
15 


874 
18,030 


5 


18 


18,004 


00 


224 

220 


22,083 
32, 814 


218 
213 


453 


54,807  '        431  ; 


10 
2 


0,038  : 
2,230  ; 


54 

7 


21 


160 


166 


101 


101 


67 
42 


00 


11,268 


61 


34,073 


■  I 


47 
3 


54,073 


50 


40,202 


51 
0 


40, 302 


10,603 
78,074 


08,476 


60 


63 
87 


160 


804 


304 


2 


171 
148 


310 


7 
44 


61 


73,  216 
108,820 

272,045 


120 
30 


150 


3,233 
61,800 


66,033 


05 
450 

554 


4.607 
87,000 


5 
25 


30 


37 
403 


01,607 


440 


1.435 
1,654  I 


63,308 
352,550 


447 
1,334 


2,080 


415, 858  I    1, 781 


2,740  t 
|. 


30 


2,740 


30 


2,  311 
2,624 


308, 461 
878.841 


Total 4,835       1,187,302 


1,147 
2,233 


425 


2,274 
131,  524 


133,798 


34,674 
35.108 


00,672 


28.  150 
7,877 


36.036 


14.  474 
6,881 


21,355 


2.%334 
10,353 


85.887 


26,412 
148,127 


174,530 


338 


338 


44,413 
47, 171 


01,584 


1.548 
32.213 


33,761 


1,001 
77, 257 


78.258 


21, 050 
301,  646 


322,  705 


11,330 


11,330 


231.900 
823,^40 


3,  380    1, 055, 2ji0 
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RATIO  OF  STEAMERS  TO  SAILING-  VESSELS. 

Comparing  these  tables  with  those  of  the  previous  four  years,  we  will 
find  that  every  year  the  ratio  of  steamers  to  sailing  vessels  is  increasing. 
The  per  cent,  of  each  during  the  last  five  years  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: 


Tears. 


1878 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


SaU, 
per  cent. 


81.0 
88.0 
32.4 
88.6 
24.1 


It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  statistical  department  that  60.6  per 
cent,  of  the  ocean  tonnage  during  the  year  1880  belonged  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  balance  being  distributed  between  Eosario,  Coucepcion,  Con- 
cordia, and  other  smaller  towns  up  the  Parana  River. 

The  following  is  the  per  cent,  which  each  flag  had  in  the  foreign 
navigation  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  during  the  last  year,  to  wit: 
English,  38;  French,  14.7;  Argentine,  11.1;  Italian,  9.1;  German,  7.4; 
Brazilian,  6;  Uruguayan,  4.5;  United  States,  3.G;  Spanish,  3.1;  Belgian, 
1.2;  others,  1.3;  total,  100  per  cent.  And  the  following  is  the  per  cent, 
to  each  nation  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  during  the  same  time, 
to  wit:  Uruguay,  32.9;  England,  16.4;  France,  12^2;  Paraguay,  7.6; 
Belgium,  7;  Brazil,  5,6'^  Italy,  4.4;  Germany,  3.9;  United  States,  3.8; 
Spain,  3.4;  Chili,  2.1;  other  nations,  0.7.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

FOBEIGN  TRADE. 

As  already  stated,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  for  the  year 
ended  December  31, 1880,  amounted  to  $100,564,316,  as  appears  below. 

Importa  subject  to  tariflf  doty $43,245,317 

Imports  free  of  tariff  duty 821,576 

Exports  subject  to  tariff  duty 50,855,126 

Exports  fiee  of  tariff  duty 5,642,297 

Total 100.564,316 

Adding  to  these  figures  the  amount  which  passed  in  transit  for  Bolivia, 
to  wit,  $1,621,622,  and  it  increases  the  figures  to  $102,185,838. 

These  figures  are  based  on  what  are  called  official  or  custom-house 
valuations,  on  which  duties  are  collected,  and  do  not  represent  necessarily 
the  true  values  of  the  merchandise.  Indeed  it  is  known  that  the  average 
custom-house  valuation  is  not  much  more  than  two-thirds  the  actual 
value. 

4277 42 
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The  following  table  gives  the  valae  of  merchandise  entered  and  cleared 
at  each  custom-house  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic  during  the  3'ear  1880, 
to  wit: 

MoveiMHti  of  foreign  trade  hy  euBlom-houBes, 


CastoiD'hoosea. 


Ajd 

Banndero 

BellftVUta 

Buenos  Ayres 

CampaDa 

Concordia 

CoirieDteB 

Bnneuada 

Goya 

GaloKnay.  

Qalejcnaycbtl 

Ji^ny 

La  Paz    

La  Victoria 

Ifendosa  

Parana 

Paso  do  los  Librae 

Patajeonea 

Ronario 

Salia 

Santa  F6 

San  Pedro 

SanJaan    

San  Nicolas 

tJra/niay 

Zarat6 


Total 


Imports. 


85, 


$44,984 
8,218 

22,000 
8M,.*>5L 

14,0U6 
383,095 
148,792 


6, 


174, 012 

193, 227 

'^34. 852 

450,458 

37.122 

29,084 

28,822 

170. 527 

57.840 

2.435 

475,891 

193, 718 

89.034 

3,138 

105,881 

140.897 

111,858 

305 


44,C88,893 


Exports. 


$093,379 

254.8a 

18.2lf7 

38,800.538 

2,7U0 

1,074.616 

37,  m 


4.673 

1,460,409 

517,957 

354,  ITS 


4U7,243 
386,516 

79.197 
130,248 

14.341 
5,958.(175 

87,424 

24.5fe9 
709,456 
706,495 
3.008,1$! 
072,629 
704,367 


58,497.423 


By  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Buenos 
Ayres  stands  for  about  81  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  i]n]>orts  and 
68  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  exports,  and  about  74  per  cent  of 
the  entire  foreign  commerce.  Rosario  stands  next  in  order,  while  the 
returns  from  ^1  the  other  custom-houses  are  quite  insignificant. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TRADE  AOCOEDINa  TO  NATIONALITY. 

The  distribution  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic  during 
the  year  1880  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables : 


Nations. 


Germany 

West  Indies.. 

Belffiam 

Bolivia 

BrasU 

ChHi 

Spain 

u  mgaay 

United  States 

]Prance 

Holland 

India 

England 

Italy 

Paraguay .... 

Peru 

Portugal  .... 
Other  nations 
Unknown 


Imports. 


12,238,852 

131, 884 
2,403,001 

446,039 
2,332.409 

508,400 
2,304,477 
3. 133, 152 
3, 120. 723 
8, 025, 373 

344.748 

81.405 

12. 103, 400 

2, 534. 405 

802,805 


48.454 

424.284 

2.908,403 


Exports. 


12,460,859 
1.478.924 

13, 803. 319 
412. 174 
1.922.880 
1,278,096 
1, 189. 147 
1. 798. 004 
4, 981. 052 

15,583,713 
9,034 


6,108,732 

2,058.890 

40,321 

24,978 

40 

830,491 

3, 925, 707  I 


Total. 


$4,748,711 
1.010.1S8 

10,296,320 

858,113 

4,255,349 

l,7tt.5«7 
8. 533, 024 

4.981.2IC 

8,081,775 

23.008,W6 

353, 7K2 

01. 405 

17,272,1« 

4,51(8,3^3 

849. 1?« 

24,97« 

48.4»4 

700.775 

0,804.170 


Total 1  44,000,803  ]  50,497,423     100,504,316 
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COMPARISONS  OF  THE  YEARS  1879  AND  1880. 

Gomparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  previoas  year,  it  appears 
that  imports  to  the  Argentiue  Eepublic  have  increased  firom  the  follow- 
ing coantries : 


Natioos. 


Germany. . . . 
Went  Indies 

Bolivia 

Paraeuay... 

Brazil 

ChUi 


Increase. 


$70,236 
2,842 
102,864 
78,569 
108, 2u5 
181, 361 


Nations. 


Spain 

Portugal 

Uruguay 

Holland 

England    

Other  nations. 


Increase. 


$217,441 

9,654 

1*011,550 

48.089 

73, 032 

12,766 


And  they  have  decreased  from  the  following : 


Nations. 


Beleium 

United  States 
Italy 


Decrease. 


$(78,588 

674, 158 

97,858 


Nations. 


France. 
India.. 


The  exports  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  comparing  the 
with  the  previous  year,  have  increased  to  the  following  coantri 


Decrease. 


$1,080,176 
82,510 


I  ijiiuipiftruj^  i/uo  year  1880 
following  coantries,  to  wit : 


Nations. 

Increase. 

1           Nations. 

Increase. 

Nations. 

Increase. 

• 

$922,927 

4f 0,328 

42,001 

72,201 

Chill 

$97,818 

402,886 

847, 195 

1, 169, 760 

France 

$3,961,852 

9,034 

1,414,898 

West  Indies 

Spain 

Holland 

Belsinni  -._.. ...... 

Uruguay 

United  Sti  tea 

1 

Fngland 

Bolivia 

Other  nations 

261,035 

And  the  fkxports  have  decreased  during  the  same  time  to  the  follow- 
ing countries,  to  wit : 


Nations. 

Decrease. 

Nations. 

Decrease. 

Brazil 

$1, 876, 856 
417,871 

Portugal 

Peru - 

$15. 211 

PuntiTiiAV T ,-  - 

12,092 

Taking  the  total  commerce  to  and  from  each  country  during  the  same 
time,  the  following  show  an  increased  trade,  to  wit: 


Nations. 

Increase.  ',           Nations. 

Increase. 

1 

Nations. 

Increase. 

^Aftnonv 

$1,173,163  i 
463,170  1 
225,068  , 
278,679  1 

Snain 

$819, 777  ' 
1, 358, 735  ' 
495,607  1 
2, 881, 676 

1 

Holland 

$57,122 

1,487,980 

359,  S36 

Weitt  Indies. 

ijolivia           

Tj  miruav 

England 

United  States 

France 

Italy 

Chili 

Other  nations 

273,861 

It  will  be  noticeil  that  England  continues  t.o  occupy  the  first  place  in 
the  amount  of  its  imports  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  France  the 
second,  and  the  United  States,  which  for  the  previous  year  was  third, 
now  falls  back  to  the  fourth  position. 
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In  exports  France  continues  to  stand  first ;  Belgium  holds  the  second, 
and  England  the  third  position,  while  the  United  States  retains  the 
fourth  place. 

In  the  total  amount  of  commerce  Prance  still  occupies  the  first  place, 
England  the  second,  Belgium  the  third,  and  the  United  States  the 
fourth. 

PER  CENT.  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  NATION. 

Taking  the  latst  five  years  for  comparison  the  following  table  shows 
the  per  cent  of  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  from  each  nation, 
to  wit : 


Nations. 


Gr«miany 

West  Indies 

BelKiam 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chili 

Spain 

Uruguay 

TTnited  States 

France 

Holland 

£  ngland 

Italy  

Paraguay 

Otlier  nations  and  unknown 

Total 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

5.0 

5.1 

5.0 

2.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

0.8 

4.0 

4.5 

6.4 

6.9 

0.-2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

8.1 

6.8 

5.0 

5.0 

2.5 

1.4 

1.2 

0.7 

6.0 

6.4 

5.8 

4.9 

5.1 

7.7 

4.7 

4.7 

6.4 

5.7 

6.5 

8.5 

23.2 

20.3 

20.5 

20.3 

.1.4 

1.2 

0.9 

0.7 

24.9 

24.3 

27.2 

26.8 

6.6 

5.1 

6.0 

5.9 

2.0 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

6.9 

9.8 

9.2 

10.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1880. 


Percent 
5.2 
0.3 
5.4 
1.0 
5.3 
1.1 
5.4 
7.1 
7.0 
18.2 
0.8 
27.5 
6.7 
1.8 
8.1 

100.0 


PER  CENT.  OP  EXPORTS  TO  EACH  NATION, 

During  the  same  number  of  years  the  following  table  shows  the  per 
cent,  of  exports  from  the  Argentine  Kepublic  to  each  nation,  to  wit: 


Nations. 


Germany 

West  Indies 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chili 

Spain ■» 

umguay 

United  SUtes 

yrance 

England 

Italy 

Paraguay 

Other  nations  and  unknown 

Total 


1876. 

1877. 

187& 

1870. 

Percent 

Percent. 

Percent 

Percent 

8.0 

2.8 

2.7 

3.2 

1.9 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

30.3 

29.2 

25.5 

29.0 

1.0 

1.2 

0.6 

0.7 

2.6 

4.2 

4.9 

6.9 

6.4 

7.5 

6.7 

2.5 

2.4 

L3 

2.3 

1.6 

2.9 

3.1 

2.7 

8.0 

6.1 

5.6 

7.0 

8.0 

18.6 

20.5 

26.0 

24.0 

15.5 

12.4 

9.7 

7.9 

3.9 

8.0 

2.2 

3.4 

0.5 

1.2 

1.0. 

1.0 

5.9 

5.6 

7.8 

6.5 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1880. 


Percent 
4.4 
2.6 

24.6 
0.7 
8.4 
2.8 
2.0 
3.2 
&8 

27.6 

ai 

8.6 
0.1 
7.6 


100.0 
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PER  CENT.  OF  TOTAL  TRADE  OF  BACH  NATION. 

And  now  taking  the  imports  and  exports  united  for  the  same  nam 
ber  of  yearsy  the  following  table  will  show  the  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of 
the  Argentine  Bepnblic  which  each  nation  has  enjoyed,  to  wit : 


Nations. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

m 

GermanT - -...- 

Percent 
3.9 
1.4 

19.0 
0.7 
4.1 
4.7 
3.9 
3.8 
5.2 

20.5 
0.7 

19.5 
5.1 
1.2 

e.3, 

Per  cent 
3.9 
1.4 

17.4 
0.7 
5.2 
4.6 
3.7 
5.3 
5.7 

20.4 
0.7 

18.0 
4.0 
1.4 
7.6 

Percent 
4.0 
1.0 
15.2 
0.4 
5.0 

as 

4.1 
3.8 
6.8 

23.0 
0.6 

19.1 
4.2 
1.2 
8.3 

Percent. 
3.9 
1.2 

18.3 
0.7 
6.0 
1.0 
3.1 
3.9 
&2 

22.4 
0.3 

17.0 
4.6 
1.8 
7.5 

Percent 
4.7 

West  Indies 

1.6 

Belsinm 

16.2 

BollVia 

0.8 

Braxil 

4.2 

Chili 

1.7 

Spain 

3.5 

Imi^nay 

United  States 

4.9 
8.0 

France 

23.4 

Holland 

0.3 

Frnirland 

17.1 

Italy 

4.6 

Paraenay 

0.8 

OthAr  niitions  and  onknown ,.....^^,.^,. ,,- 

8.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

DETAILS  OF  COMMEECE. 

A  complete  exhibit  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
for  the  year  1880  will  be  found  in*the  following  tables.  They  show  at 
a  glance  not  only  what  articles  of  import  and  export  together  with  their 
official  valaes  made  up  the  total  trade,  but  what  parts  of  it  respectively 
belonged  to  each  country  doing  business  with  this  Republic.  I  would 
state  that  these  tables  are  official,  having  been  prepared  in  the  statis- 
tical office  of  the  nation. 

i 

Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic  for  the  year  1S80. 
IMPOSTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 


Articles. 


OliTe  oil  (tins) • kilograms 

Do do.. 

Do do.- 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Total : 

Olive  oil  (bottles) dozens 

Do .'. do.. 

Do -do.. 

Do    : do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.- 

Total 

Kerosene liters 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do 

Do do.. 

Total 


Qoantity. 

Castoms 
value. 

Whence. 

888 

$238 

Relffiam. 

135,667 

89, 718 

Spain. 
Uragiiay. 

212,539 

62,748 

253,973 

76,401 

France. 

1.164 

306 

England. 

2, 142,  2m1 

660,400 

Italy. 

3,492 

1,026 

Other  coHntrles. 

183,445 

54,386 

Uulcnown. 

2.933,344 

833,423 

9 

23 

Spain. 
Urujniay. 

313 

837 

12,074 

81,398 

Prance. 

5 

14 

England. 
It«ly. 

1,504 

8,482 

78 

195 

Unkjiown. 

13.983 

36,949 

1,630 

130 

Germany. 

141 

12 

Chili. 

8,610 

289 

Spain. 
Urngtiav. 

315, 077 

25,839 

4, 876, 029 

342,922 

United  Stittes. 

1,710 

186 

Bngland. 

397,454 

31.586 

Unknown. 

5, 595, 651 

400,414 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Repuhlio  for  the  year  1880 — Continaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Artioles. 


Alcoholfl. ..._............. 

liters.. 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do. ... 

Do 

.................... .do.... 

Do 

..........  ......... .do. .. . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

........1. ...........  do .... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

........a*.  .........      do  .  • •  • 

Total 

Wire,  for  fenoing 

Do 

kilograms.. 

Do : 

do.-.. 

Do 

do.-.. 

Do 

do 

Do 

•. do..-. 

Do 

do... 

Total 

JewdiT  - 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Total 


QnantJty. 


624,974 

07,888 

73 

313,28? 

260,609 

1, 526, 219 

3,108 

1,800 

2,781 

70,274 


2. 910. 018 


Starch. kilograms 

do.. 

do... 

do.. 

do  ., 

do.., 

do.. 

do.. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Hempen  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Arms  (of  all  kinds) 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


440,841 
2, 214, 730 

657,726 

49,350 

1. 194, 527 

8.486,811 

403,  585 


13, 447. 570 


Do 

do.... 

Do 

.-..do.... 

Total 

Plows 

namber . . 

Do 

....••• .-..••-...--..  do. . . . 

Do 

...............  ......do.... 

Do 

....................  do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

52. 795 

59,910 

521,839 

9.850 
13. 732 

2.461 
29,223 
15.389 


3,182 

372 

20 


8,674 


Customs 
valne. 


13 

82 

8,930 

14 

194 


4,283 


$78,587 

14,265 

tl 

81,457 

34.998 

212,328 

435 

261 

262 

8.123 


381.087 


22.443 
186, 895 

86.197 
4,940 

86,430 
462.135 

21, 893 


770,488 


16,268 

24 

1,175 

6.717 

2,593 

242,337 

4,426 

8,567 

836 


276, 443 


10.446 
6,862 

62,954 
1, 872 
2,786 
468 
8,067 
1,778 


705. 199         90, 232 


6,609 
5,824 
12,876 
1,656 
180 
4,008 


80,158 


255 

30 

2 


287 


66 

724 

22,854 

299 

1,847 


25,789 


4,992 

66,650 

229 

8 

8. 620 

3.473 
24,240 


Whttice. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BoUvia. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Gi-ermany. 
Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  Stotee. 
France. 
England. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Franoe. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Spain, 
irugnay. 


spi 
Un 
Italy. 


Brazil. 
Urnguay. 
United  States. 
England. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BrasiL 

Chill. 

Spain. 

TTniguay. 

Unit4Hl  States. 

France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continned. 
IMPOSTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-ConUnned. 


Articles. 


Arms  (of  all  kinds) 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Saddles  and  harness 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Do 

do . . . . 

Do 

•  ••...••.•.••......  do . . . . 

Do 

•  •..••.>•■••...... .  do . . . . 

Do 

...................  do. . . . 

Do 

...* do.... 

Do 

...................  do . . . . 

Do 

Do 

do. ... 

Total 

Groceries. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total 


Sagar,_whi  te Icilograms . 

.• do... 

do  .. 

do.., 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 


Total 


Quantity. 


Sugar,  white,  crashed kilograms.. 


3. 2G5,  821 

440,483 

204 

1, 437, 051 

1.450 

1, 530. 092 

2, 088, 510 

82 

468.058 


9,238,931 


Sngar,  refined kilograms. 

Do do... 


550 

4,311,027 

42 

2, 049, 083 

57.168 

89  530 

10,530 

970, 779 


7,439.307 


22 

1,083.287 

449,238 

1,911 

23,223 

83,341 


1,841.022 


Do 
Do 
Do 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


428.608 

2, 722, 251 

472 

19.530 


Gastoms 
yalne. 


$20,848 

871 

223 

4,909 


187, 811 


9,330 

708 

123 

789 

18,692 

10, 80.'> 

6.519 

55,368 

212 

20 

2.225 

5,912 


108,899 


258, 141 

35,008 

20 

118, 415 

116 

122,504 

205, 241 

7 

88,882 


777, 114 


11,144 

8,950 

11 

2.538 

2,797 

30.932 

17,678 

28,802 

86,9^ 

659 

23,443 

29.618 

814 

1.413 

2,425 

14.375 


210,536 


74 

618,707 

8 

210.500 

7,432 

5,337 

1,629 

182.201 


975,888 


3 

119, 597 

53,401 

210 

2.555 

8,940 


184,708 


81,  430 

477,878 

72 

8,418 


Whence. 


Sngland. 

Itsly. 

Other  coantries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belginm. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

United  (States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paragnay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Soain. 


831,982  I    142,368 


rusnay. 
Franre. 
England. 
Italy. 
Paraisuay. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belidum. 

Bolivia. 

BmziL 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguav. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

pMmgnay. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

(^hili. 

Uiiiguay. 

France. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Urngnay. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 
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COMMERCIAL   KELATIOKS. 


Pon^n  trade  of  the  Argentine  BepMUifor  ike  year  1830— Continaed. 
IMPORTS  StTBJECT  TO  DUTY-Contlnued. 


Articles. 


Snear.  refined 

Icilofffaras . . 

Do 

......••••• .do. ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do... 

Total 

Tiles 

thousands.. 

Do 

Do 

..... ......  ■  do .... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do..-. 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Total - 

Distilled  liauors 

lit<»rs.. 

Do •. 

Do 

do. ... 

Do 

...........  do.... 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

............  do .... 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

Do 

do... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Total 

Distilled  liquors  (bottled) 

Do 

dozens.. 

do 

Do 

do . 

do.... 

Do 

...........  do  ... 

Do 

do. .. . 

Do 

........... .do • . . . 

Do 

...........  do . . . . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

............  do  . . . 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Fermented  liquors  (wines) 

Do 

liters.. 

............  do .... 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

Do 

do .... 

Do 

...do. ... 

Do 

............do. . .. 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

Do 

............  do . . . . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

..•..*......  do .... 

Total 

Fermented  liqaors,  wines  (bottled) 

Do  ................................ 

dozens. 

do.... 

Do 

...... ......do.... 

Do * 

............  do .... 

Do 

Do 

do — 

Quantity. 


788.487 

8, 184, 085 

1, 344, 912 

896,880 

10,154 

60.253 

1.308.136 


Customs 

value. 


fl40. 133 
600,101 
224,042 
156, 333 
1,777 
10.544 
228.026 


11, 547. 818  2. 026, 122 


I 

86 

212 

35 

5,464 

4 

16 

262 


6,030 


888,694 

1,273,589 

478,123 

560,012 

199,327 

844, 218 

200,461 

352, 192 

121. 557 

17.  810 

1,114 

21.136 

1, 184. 226 


IThence. 


TTnited  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  oountxies. 

Unknown. 


1,601 

6,222 

455 

93,878 

180 

194 

4,886 


14     Oermany. 


106,930 


104,725 

128,509 

42,347 

49,187 

21.235 

93,899 

55.514 

59,366 

18,686 

8,002 

100 

8,030 

77,470 


657,072 


4.897 

1,473 

50 

9 

178 

9,570 

45 

98,390 

60 

8,415 

4.148 

24 

2,^62 


124.  829 


14,289 

6,430 

288 

80 

678 

87,663 

308 

389,781 

103 

11,932 

18,228 

114 

54 

10,183 


489,961 


46,711 

12,894 

240 

96,000 

25,  l.')6, 769 

2, 532, 251 

18,586,659 

270 

126,250 

1.338,431 

10,696 

6^,065 

174. 601 

8,719,879 


6.614 

2,243 

66 

6.580 

1,835  073 

210,930 

1, 625, 269 

108 

14, 621 

122, 351 

1,628 

22,  i'59 

15,362 

277,130 


51,863,718  4,140.934 


3,887 

613 

184 

1,802 

5,065 

80 


10,198 

2,852 

714 

4,763 

17,547 

190 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Snain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Holland. 

Eugland. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Qermany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

tfruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Boigium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

BoUsnd. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

PortugaL 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil 

Snain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtM. 
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Foreign  trade  of  ihe  Argentine  B^nibliofor  Ihe  year  1880 — Continaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTT-Continned. 


Articles. 


Fermented  llqaors,  wines  (bottled) dozens . . 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do.... 


Total 


Beer,  in  caslcs liters. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
do.... 

do 

do 

do. . . . 


Total 


Beer  (bottled) dozens. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.e. 


.do., 
.do... 
.do... 
.do.., 
.do. .. 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
do... 


Total 


Liquenrs dozens.. 

do 

do 

do 

^ do — 

do — 

do.... 

do 

................................ ..........do.... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Wax  candles kilograms. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do., 

■do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


Total 


Ship  chandlery. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


Total 


Cocoa Ulograms.. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Total 


Quantity. 


44,419 

1,804 

24,096 

450 

4,400 

197 

8,405 


Cnatoms 
Talue. 


90,802 


2,936 
900 
600 

1,200 

28,024 

208 


33,863 


24,635 

16,411 

0 

3,262 

202 

4,268 

31,236 

667 

148 

18, 571 


06,309 


1,395 

155 

62 

920 

6,092 

150 

13 

33 

96 


7,906 


1,667 

232,466 

40,7^7 

25 

59,224 

99,700 

87,074 

2,104 

15, 813 


2,236 
1,415 
6, 696 
16,318 
33,050 
2,832 

61,546 


1152, 724 

7,981 

87,379 

1,710 

18,558 

762 

9,451 


314,329 


424 
130 

95 

180 

4,456 

27 


6.311 


51, 481 

85.084 

25 

6,819 

435 

7,719 

66,955 

1,583 

317 

42,278 


212,696 


4,820 

625 

94 

4,8^3 

12.950 

1,060 

81 

301 

623 


24,907 


400 

66,296 

9,736 

6 

15,080 

24,009 

10,058 

528 

3,283 


488, 820      119, 396 


8,049 

9,604 

742 

6,571 

2,453 

1,400 

46,t)46 

37,894 

614 

7,044 


119, 917 


578 

355 

1,890 

4,090 

8,315 

709 

16,437 


Whence. 


France. 

England. 

Italy. 

VKVAgOAJ. 

Pnrtogal. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bc'lii^iara. 

United  States. 

HoUiind. 

England. 

Italy. 


Germany. 

BelfTium. 

ChilL 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

lUly. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belginm. 

Spam. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

B«*lgiom. 

Uniguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Snain. 

UrugnaT. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  conntries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

Brasil. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  BepuhUo  for  the  year  1880 — Continned. 
IMPOSTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Contlnued. 


Articles. 


Coffee kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Total 


Lime kilograms . 

Do do... 


Total 


Leather,  boots,  shoes,  &o 
Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Total 


Type 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Carriaffes 

Do!! 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do  , 

Do. 

Do.. 


Total 


Wax  (raw  material) kilograms. 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do • do... 

Total.... 


Quantity.* 


A  «v  wm.  .............  .......... 

Do 

••••••...•••••••••••• .  do « • • . 

Do 

do... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

..A, do.... 

Do 

dO!... 

Do 

, do.... 

Do 

do..-. 

Total 

Coke 

kilograms. . 

Do 

do..-. 

Do 

..................... .  do .... 

Do 

do 

Do 

- do.... 

Total 

1. 


13,869 

1,957 

335. 611 

249, 6.17 

51, 528 

99,476 

10,740 

282 

16,880 

25,284 


1,804,784 


Customs 
valne. 


$3,618 

719 

863.657 

66.601 

18,727 

86,147 

2,907 

80 

4.833 

6,799 


498,588 


502,478 
2,400 


604.878 


1,916 
38 


1,954 


909,941 
207,238 
330, 105 
8,017,354 
431, 351 
48,500.603 
669,  «96 
896.341 


56, 962, 179 


892,176 

426, 218 

61. 015 

14. 895, 176 

209,287 


15. 988. 872 


16, 710 

77.744 

2,650 

195 

624 

35,704 

55 

169, 174 

120, 820 

480 

17,657 

12,855 


454,668 


8,897 


9,104 
2,073 
8,882 
80, 176 
4,314 
486,487 
6.697 
8,961 


551,193 


4,706 

5,113 

732 

178,417 

2,445 


191, 413 


616 
1,260 
1,019 
4,695 
6,200 

640 

80 

2,620 


16,020 


276 

276 

20 

10 

164 

164 

89 

49 

549 

499 

Whence. 


Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Fmguaj 
Unknown 


Crermany. 

Belgium. 

BrasiL 

ChilL 

Spain. 

Urugiuy. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  conntries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
UniKtiay. 
United  States. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


BnudL 
Uruguay. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countries. 


Germany. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Brazil. 
Uruguay. 
France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepublicfor  the  year  1880 — Contlnaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— CoDtinuiid. 


ArticlM. 


Wax  work. 


ChoooUte Idlograins. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do 
.do... 
.do. .. 
.do  .. 
.do. . . 
.do.., 
.do... 
do... 
.do... 
.do  . 


Totol 


Cigan ' thousands . 

Do do... 


Totol 


Cigars kllo^ni^iDs 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.., 

do... 

do... 

do.., 

do... 

do  .. 


Total 


Cigarettes  (Colorados) haDdreds. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Cigarettes  (negros) thonsAnds. 

Do do  ... 


Total 


Coppur  and  brass kilograms. 

Copperplate kilograms. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


■do 
.do 
.  do  . . . 
.do., 
.do  .., 


Total 


Copper  and  brass  work 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Quantity. 


800 

51 

1,157 

65 

43 

16,424 

5,138 

28,009 

2, 052 

2,484 

1,203 


52,016 


50 
81 


81 


19,148 

93 

18,084 

250 

2,819 

526 

8,744 

18.582 

13. 707 

46,861 

12,658 

895 

9,244 


141, 461 


20 

1,000 

20 


1.180 


2,744 
1,433 


4,177 


1,009 


3,003 

650 

6.256 

5,570 

240 

101 


16.828 


Customs 
value. 


$254 


284 

31 

605 

89 

26 

9,807 

3,330 

13,800 

1,284 

1,490 

721 


30,997 


171 
65 


236 


25.781 

419 

16,959 

125 

8,379 

2,247 

8.383 

16,005 

46,709 

88,413 

6.8:n 

1,840 
9,938 


175,020 

50 

8,600 

80 

8,820 

5,488 
8,848 

8,848 

605 

1,812 

163 

8,510 

2,084 

72 

66 


8,812 


Total 


CoooA..< kilograms. 


Fire- works 
Do... 
Do... 


26.123 


1,322 

2,321 

15 

2,150 

2  710 

12,902 

20,441 

1, 722 

60 

1.657 


45,800 


23,141 


6.972 
5,697 
3,816 


Whence. 


Unknown. 

Germany. 

Bt^lgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


B*'1giura. 
Paraguay. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Belidnm. 

Bolivia. 

BrasU. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

lt*il.v. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 


BrasiL 
Uruguay. 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Rn  eland. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Urujnisy. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Otber  countries. 

Unknown. 


BoUvia. 

Germany. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
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FoTMgn  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhlio  for  the  year  1880— Continned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTT-Continued. 


Articles. 


Fire- works.. 
Do... 


Total 


Yarions  provisions 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Preserrcs 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total 


Glassware 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total 


Drags 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


Spices 


Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

De. 

Do. 

Do. 


Qnantity. 


Customs 
value. 


$336 
1.883 


18.023 


1,272 

3,208 

271 

5,663 

106 

5,419 

48,562 

7.936 

28,186 

292 

26.289 

88,269 

15, 219 

Ml 

421 

2,844 


234,538 


1,322 

546 

240 

23 

10,392 

15,531 

6,297 

67,498 

24,947 

25,179 

53 

1,278 

1,095 

14.667 


168,968 


2,345 

6,262 

20 

96 

25 

12,497 

1,561 

279 

647 


23,732 


103,262 

7.873 

472 

12, 818 

509 

89,903 

59,633 

160,083 

380 

291,926 

42,575 

613 

8,726 

81,433 


754,706 


2.442 

8.149 

41 

39,326 

21. 714 

5,991 

5,062 

820 

12,687 


Whence. 


Italy. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bel'^rlum. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

unijraay. 

United  States. 

France. 

HoUand. 

England. 

Italy. 

Faraway. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazd. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belginui. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Uuit4>4  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

ChilL 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 
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Articles. 


Spices 


I>o 
Do 
Bo 


Total. 


Tin,  injKots kilograms. 

do  ... 

.do  ... 


Do 


Total. 


Tin-work. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total. 


Farina kilograms. 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 


Quantity. 


8,190 

82.252 

1.284 


36,735 


1, 409, 083 

2, 220. 534 

11,283 


Total. 


Macaroni kilograms. 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 


ToUl. 


Matches 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total. 


Preserved  fimits. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


3, 640. 900 


10,872 

1,598 

54,641 

10,969 


Cnstoros 
valne. 


$45,840 

354 

71 

4.804 


145. 711 


1,259 

13, 220 

510 


14,989 


198 

168 

2,302 


2,668 


93,558 

156, 263 

790 


Whence. 


Italy. 
Portugal. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


TTrngnay, 

Englana. 

Unknown. 


250, 611 


Belgium. 

Vnaioe. 

England. 


Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

Unknown. 


2,008  I  Uruguay. 

895  I  France. 
12,465  1  Italy. 
2,625  f  Unknown. 


78.080 


17, 493 


5,410 

900 

158 

25.062 

11, 824 

3,188 

262, 918 

2.500 

49, 198 


361, 158 


Total. 


Fresh  fruits . 
Do  .... 
Do.... 
Do  .... 
Do  .... 
Do.... 
Do  .... 


Total. 


Dried  fruits. 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do  .... 
Do  .... 
Do.... 


Total. 


24 
4,346 
1.443 
4,685 

737 
6,466 

526 
1,000 

981 


20, 208 


36 
158 
337 
680 
353 
1.768 
100 


3.  432 


611 

104 

148 

2,838 

8,178 

20,366 

264 

6,  5.%7 

740 

41,990 

6 

1,492 


83,294 


Oermany. 

Belgium. 

Chili, 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Spain. 

\j  rugiiay. 

Fronre. 

England. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

tfruguay. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Enicland. 

luly. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUrX-ContlDued. 


Articles. 


Flour  

...........  .kilosrams.. 

Do 

.................. do  .... 

I>o 

.......  do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

.••.......•....■•.do  •■•• 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

.do  .... 

Total 

Iron  and  Bteel,  in  balk 

Do 

kilograms.. 

................. .do  .... 

Do 

.................  do  .... 

Do 

do 

Do 

•...-........•••. .do  •••. 

Do 

.  ........  .......do.... 

Do 

.....,,..,.,.,... .QU .... 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Quantity. 


120 

76 

875,784 

854,476 

18,300 

11, 376 

1,328 

2,340 

1,425 


1, 265, 174 


Hardware. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do-. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total 


Thread,  flax 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Total 


ni^«,    amvru* ^   ................aaa 

Do 

do 

Do 

... .i ............. .do  ... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

.................. .do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

i do 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Total 

Thread,  cotton. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total 


536 

800,388 

644 

269.881 

16,300 

18,264 

8, 295, 476 

173,159 


9. 080, 648 


1,476 
17,467 

1,678 
22 

8,718 
243 

5,096 
85,951 

1,804 

2,520 


Customs 
value. 


110 

11 

70,059 

27,703 

1.509 

1,818 

166 

187 

114 


Whence. 


101, 577 


15 

15,153 

59 

14. 269 

),2H1 

1,078 

466,993 

8,890 


507,733 


22,715 
820 
207,673 
25 
32 
253 
263 
53,439 
121, 109 
264,977 
1, 053, 747 
5,234 
22 
125 
9,470 
84,750 


1,  774, 154 


275 
8,974 

821 
1,942 

237 
111,159 

602 
2,215 
8,884 

124,609 


880 
6,102 

565 

8 

1,669 

101 

2,060 

19,780 

854 
1,119 


69, 975        32, 647 


1,010 

815 

4.840 

4,238 

2,514 

1,361 

79,422 

273 

835 

228 

20,880 

116. 416 

Beljdnm. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

TJrufruay. 

United  States. 

IiVaDce. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Beljiium. 

CbUi. 

Urupuay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Eneland. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Beleinm. 

Bolivia. 

Br»Eil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

urajruav. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Pamgnav. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Pnraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 
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F&rMgm  trade  of  the  Argentine  BepahUofor  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Thread  other  kinds. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Tin,  in  sheets kilograms. 

Do do  ... 

Do do ... 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 


Total 


Tinware 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Qoantity. 


Cnstoms 
value. 


Whence. 


|15     Germany*. 

95     Belgium. 

89  I  Chili. 
209  1  UruKnar. 


3M 

5,431 

12 

618 

7,343 


8.183 

41,492 

480 

350,383 

41,189 


286 

8,940 

48 

82,961 

4.033 


436,677  1      41.277 


Total 


Agricaltural  implements 
Do 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


246 

883 

4 

122 

70 

622 

652 

10,127 

201 

28 
837 


13,292 


354 

559 

185 

1.062 

29,904 

2,184 

26,394 

80 

6.0-J8 


66,750 


Musiosl  instruments. 
Do 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

i 

Do 

Do. 

-    1 

Do 

Do - -' 

Do 

1 

Do. 

1 

Do - - --I - 

.w*-'-—     ------     -    —    --    —    ----    —    ---    —    —    --—     .... _..-.———  w«     .w,.     .......     «-*« 

1 
Total i 

24.410 

10 

2,796 

109 

30 

4,467 

700 

86,894 

8,108 

7,356 

72 

808 

8,451 


I      84. 211 


Mathematical  instruments. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


PerAimedsoap. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


44.'> 
130 
247 
5.303 
8,047 
728 
112 

10, 012 


United  States. 

France. 

EDsland. 

It«ly. 

Unknown. 


Brazil. 
Unipiav. 
United  States. 
England. 
Unknown. 


Grermany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bf'lgium. 

Chili. 

Urujiuay. 

Uuite<l  States. 

France. 

Eugland. 

lUly. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Aotillrs. 

lielgfnm. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Uuitf  d  States. 

Fianre. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

OihiT  cuiintries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Unignav. 

Uuitcil  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Ottier  countries. 


1.7:i4 

1,200 

195 

61 

216 

615 

2,395 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 
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COMMEECIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  RepuhKc  for  the  year  1880 — Continaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Artiolee.- 


Alcoholit^ .  T 

liters.. 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

••.......•.....•...•  do.... 

Do 

...do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do..-- 

Do 

..•....■.•...•••....  .do .... 

Do 

do... 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Wire,  for  fencing 

Do 

kilograms.. 

Do : 

do... 

Do 

.••...••••.•••.......  do .... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

.». do.--. 

Do 

do .... 

Tolaa 

Jewelrv  . 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Total 


Hempen  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Quantity. 


624,974 

07,888 

73 

313,282 

26!),  609 

1, 526, 219 

8,108 

1,800 

2,781 

70,274 


2,  910, 018 


440, 841 
2, 214, 730 

657,726 

49.350 

1.194,527 

8.486,811 

403, 585 


18,447,570 


Do 

do 

Do 

...................  do .... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do . . . . 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Bird  seed kilograms . . 

Do , do 

Do do 


Total 


Plows number.. 

Bo do 

Do do 

Do do... 

Do do — 


Total 


Arms  (of  all  kinds) 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


52, 795 

59, 910 

521.839 

9,850 
13,732 

2.461 
29,223 
15,889 


3, 182 

372 

20 


Customs 
value. 


8,574 


18 

82 

3,930 

14 

194 


4,283 


$78,587 

14,265 

11 

81,457 

34,998 

212,328 

435 

261 

262 

8.123 


Whence. 


Germany. 
i  Belgium. 
[BoUvia. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 
I  Italy. 
I  Unknown. 


381.087 


22,443 
186, 895 

36,197 
4.940 

86,430 
462,135 

21,393 


770, 433 


16,268 

24 

1.175 

6.717 

2,593 

242, 337 

4,426 

8,567 

336 


276,448 


10. 446 
6,862 

62,954 
1,872 
2,786 
468 
8,067 
1.778 


705. 199    90, 232 


6,609 
5,324 
12,876 
1,656 
J80 
4,008 


80,153 


255 

80 

2 


287 


65 

724 

22,854 

299 

1,847 


25,789 


4,992 

66,650 

229 

8 

8.n20 

7.8.'S6 

3,473 

24,240 


Oermany. 
Belgium. 
Uruguav. 
United  SUtee. 
France. 
England. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Braxil. 

Uruguay. 

United  Stotes. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


^Mtin. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Italy. 


Brasil. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
England. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BraaiL 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepubliefor  the  year  1880 — Con  tinned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Contliraed. 


Articles. 


Arms  (of  all  kindB) 

Do  '.'/.','.'.'/.'.'. 
Do 


Total 


Saddles  and  hamew 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Do 

...................  do .... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do. ... 

Do 

,. do. ... 

Do 

...................  do .... 

Do 

.,...  .do. ... 

Do 

.do.... 

Do 

do. ... 

Total 

Quantity. 


GnBtoms 
yalne. 


Grooeiies. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total 


Do .• 

do. ... 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

..-.do. ... 

Do 

................... do  ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

.....do. ... 

Do 

do... 

Total - --- 

Sapir,  white,  crashed 

Do 

kilograms.. 

.................. .  do .... 

Do 

do. ... 

Do 

do. ... 

Do 

do. ... 

Do 

.  ..................  do .... 

Total 

Snsar.  refined 

ViloiErams . . 

Do 

do..-. 

Do 

do.... 

.MJry    ......................... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

3. 205,  821 

440.483 

204 

l,4d7,061 

t4J)0 

t  S39.  00  J 

2, 088, 510 

466.058 


0,238,931 


550 

4,811,027 

42 

2, 049. 683 

57.166 

80  530 

10,530 

970, 779 


7, 439. 807       975, 886 


22 

1, 083, 287 

449,238 

1,911 

28.228 

83,341 


1. 641. 022 


428,606 

2, 722, 251 

472 

10,530 

881,962 


$20,846 
871 
228  I 
4,009 


187, 311 


9,830 

706 

123 

780 

16.602 

10, 805 

6.519 

56.366 

212 

20 

2,225 

5,012 


108.600 


258, 141 

35,008 

20 

116, 415 

116 

122,504 

205,241 

7 

88,662 


777.114 


11.144 

6,950 

11 

2.5;i8 

2,797 

80.032 

17,678 

28,802 

86,030 

650 

28,443 

29.618 

814 

1.413 

2,425 

14.375 

210,536 


74 

618^707 

6 

210,500 

7.432 

5.337 

1,629 

132.201 


3 

119,607 

53,401 

210 

2,555 

8,940 


184,706 


81, 430 

477,878 

72 

8.418 

142,368 


Whence. 


Sngland. 

Italy. 

Other  conntries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belginm. 

Bolivia. 

Chill. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

SDHJn. 

Urucnay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  iitates. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Ital.v. 

Pitragnay. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

IJnknown. 


Boliyia. 

Brazil. 

ChUl. 

Ui-ugnay. 

France. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Boliyia. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

Italy. 

Other  conntries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Cod  tinned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Contmued. 


Articles. 


Sundries. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Qu^Uty.    Cojtom.  > 


$227 

2,930 

9,228 

24,  743 

15, 198 

1,800 

5,658 

17, 379 

27,507 

1,841 

2,  323 

2,736 


Gutter kilograms.. 

Do do... 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 


728 
107,867 

18 
556 

57 


243 

32, 260 

5 

304 

20 


Total 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


Meroeiy. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


251, 312 

184, 745 

1,469 

3, 238 

17, 261 

56,207 

14,966 

Do ' j    855,917 

Do i '      38,423 

Do 1    319,921 

Do 68,289 

Do  I  127 

Do, 72,086 

Do 32,623 


Total ,1,916,583 


Vegetable  soups. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Total 129,326 


109, 216        32.  832 


Machinery I      47,682 


4,549 

2,060 

163 

84 

18,155 

78,870 

14,396 

Do 117,658 

Do 9,297 

Do 2,768 

Do i      13,947 


310, 169 


7,149 

500 

540 

3,486 

•   377 

1,564 

271 


13,887 


Whence. 


Chili. 

Spain. 

Unijruav. 

Fnited  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italv. 

Paiaguay. 

Portugaf. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Uruguay. 
United  States. 
France. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium*. 

Brazil. 

Cbili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

FiHuce. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

India. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Unit4Hl  States. 

Finance. 

England. 

ltal.v. 

Unknown. 


Honey. litres.. 

I)o i do 

Do do.... 


155 
4,  092 
1,783 


20  '  Spain. 
.322     Uruguay. 
233  '  Paraguay. 


Total 


6,030 


775 


Steam  engines. 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 


606 

900 

3.220 

40,  730 

1,050 

10,350 


Uniguav. 
Tnited  States. 
Ki  ance. 
England. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Total 


56,  H.'Hi 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepubliofor  (he  year  1880 — Continaed. 
IMPOSTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTT-Contlnued. 


Articles. 


Fennented  Uqaors,  wines  Cbottled)  ...... 

I>o 

dozens.. 

...... ......do... . 

Do 

..... ...... .do. . . . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

da.... 

Total - 

Be»r.  in  CMkii. 

liters.. 

Do 

do . 

Do 

do...- 

Do 

do. ... 

Do 

......... ...no. ... 

Do 

do.... 

Total .... 

Beer  rbottled) 

...dozras.. 

Do 

Do 

........... .do.  • . . 

Do 

do 

Do e 

............  do .... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

..do-.-. 

Total 

Linnenrs. 

dozens. . 

.......do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

...do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

Total 

Wax  candlefl ....... ..r-.r-T-r .*, 

. . . . .  .Iciloirrania. . 

do.... 

Do 

Do   

Do 

Do 

............  do .... 

Do 

do.... 

Total , 

Ship  chandlery. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Da 


Total 


Do 

do 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

............do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Qaantity. 

Customs 
Talae. 

44.419 

115?,  724 

1.804 

7,981 

24.906 

87,379 

450 

1,710 

4,400 

18,558  > 

197 

702 

8,406 

0.451  . 

Whence. 


90, 892       814, 329 


2,936 
900 
600 

1.200 

28,024 

208 


88,863 


24,635 

16,411 

9 

3,262 

202 

4,268 

31.236 

567 

148 

18,571 


99,809 


1,395 

155 

52 

920 

5,002 

150 

13 

83 

96 


7.906 


1,667 

232,466 

40.7^7 

25 

50.224 

99,700 

37,074 

2,104 

15, 818 


2,235 
1,415 
5, 696 
16, 818 
83.050 
2,832 

61.546 


424 
130 

95 

180 

4,456 

27 


5.311 


51, 481 

85,084 

25 

6,819 

435 

7.710 

66,055 

1.583 

317 

42,278 


212,696 


4.820 

625 

04 

4.8A8 

12,950 

1,060 

81 

301 

623 


24.907 


400 

66,296 

9,786 

6 

15,080 

24,009 

10,058 

528 

8,283 


488, 820      110, 896 


8,049 

9,504 

742 

6,571 

2,453 

1,400 

46,«46 

37,894 

614 

7.044 


119, 917 


578 

855 

1,890 

4.090 

8,315 

700 

15.437 


France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Parainiay. 

Portiiji^L 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Oemiany. 

Belffinni. 

United  States. 

HoUfind. 

England. 

Italy. 


Germany. 

Belgkim. 

Chill 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Itofy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Suain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

B«'lginm. 

Unifniay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uraguav. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

BrazlL 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 
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Fortign  trade  of  th^  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


ArticIeB. 


yuanm.\.       ^^i^^^^ 


"Whence. 


Tinted  paper kilograms . . 

Do do 

Do do 


26,  444 

11,  545 

508 


$8, 570     France. 
3, 8o8     En«:land. 
146     Unknown. 


Total 


66,387         21,580 


Gilt  paper kilograms . . 

Do do 

Do • do 

Do do 

Do »do i 


1.131 

12!) 

562 

43 

30 


$678 

77 

33  i 

26 

67 


(Tenuauy. 

Uniguay. 

France, 

England. 

Unknown. 


Total 


1,895 


1,182 


Paper,  other  kinds ^ 17,322 

Do 24, 496 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 147,  555 

Do 

Do 


(lerniany. 
Belgium. 
Itohvia. 
Brazil. 
Chili. 
Sprtin. 
Urugnay. 
Uniled  States. 
France. 
Euglantl. 
ItiiTv. 
5,120     Other  Gouutriea. 
11,6.30     Unknown. 


24 

27 

140 

11,000 

11,  857 

4.  023 

33,  026 

42.  959 


Total 309,179 


Perfumery 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  .. 
Do  . 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


2,519 

2,819 

91 

540 

8.  72.> 

12,  726 

63. 259 

33,047 

1,194 

2,799 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Total , 127,719 


Dried  and  salt  fish  kilograms . . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do.. 

do.. 

.do. . 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do. . 

do 

do. 

do. 

.do.. 


483,  766 

3,880 

1,289 

184 

7,885 

79, 452 

1,643 

250 

6,  750 

77.792 

147,  062 

799 

4,338 


66, 196     Germany. 
776     Belgium. 
258     Brazil. 
27     Chili. 
1, 036     Spain. 
11, 691     Uruguav. 
360  ,  United  States. 
35  I  France. 
945     Holland. 
6, 453     England. 
13, 653     Italy. 
96     PoilugaL 
881  ,  Unknown. 


Total 


815.  080       102,  407 


Precious  stones 

Precious  stones,  out. 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


39  I  France. 

8,630  Germany. 

1,430  B^elgium*. 

1, 484  Brazil. 

2, 161  Spain. 

9, 546  Uruguay. 

338  United  States. 

7, 365  France. 

2.  723  Engl  and 

1,635  Italy. 

IIH  Paraguay. 

213  Other  coiintries. 
2,136  '  Unknown. 


Total 


37.  779 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continaed. 


IMPOSTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Contlnnod. 


ArUclet. 


Wax  work. 


ChooolAte kilogTAins. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
.do., 
.do... 

do  . 
.do.. 

do  . 
.do.. 

do... 
.do., 
.do  . 


Total 


Cigars '. thousands . 

Do do... 


Total 


Cigars kiloi^rams. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

.do... 

.do  .. 

do... 

.do... 

do... 

do... 

.do.. 

.do,., 

do.. 

.do... 

.do  .. 


Total 


Cigarettes  (Colorados) handr«d«. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Cigarettes  (negros) thoasnnds. 

Do do  ... 


Total 


Copper  and  brass kUograms.. 

Copperplate kilograms.. 


Do 
Do 
Do 


.do 

.do 

do 


Do do... 

Do do  ... 


Total 


Copper  and  brass  work 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Cocoa kilograms. 


Fire-works 
Do... 
Do... 


Quantity. 


Customs 
valae. 


$254 


890 

51 

1,167 

65 

43 

16,424 

5.138 

28,009 

2,052 

2,484 

1,203 


52,010 


234 

81 

605 

89 

26 

9,897 

8.330 

13,800 

1,234 

1,400 

721 


30,997 


50 
81 


171 
65 


81 


236 


19,148 

93 

18,934 

260 

2,819 

526 

8,744 

18.582 

13, 707 

46,861 

12,658 

895 

9,244 


141, 461 


25,781 

410 

16,959 

125 

8,379 

2,247 

8. 383 

16.005 

46,709 

88,413 

6,831 

1,840 

9,938 


Whence. 


Unknown. 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 

Cliili. 

Spain. 

Urngnay. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unluiown. 


Rflginro. 
Puragnay. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

B««ieinm. 

Bolivia. 

Brasil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

EngUnd. 

Itiily. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


175,929 


20 

1,090 

20 


1,130 


50     Uruguay. 
8,090  ;  France. 
80  ;  England. 


3,820 


2,744 
1,433 


5,488 
8,348 


4,177 


1.009 


8,003 

650 

6,256 

5,570 

240 

101 


16,828 


8,348 


605 


1,812 

163 

8,510 

2,084 

72 

66 


8, 812 


45,800 


26,123 


23,141 


6,972 
5,697 
3,816 


BrasiL 
Uruguay. 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Entrtand. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruicuay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Germany. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — CoiitiinuMl. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Arth'lefl. 


Quautity.     C;XT' 


Whence. 


Grunpowder  for  nportin;;; kilograms..  575 

Do do..-.i  7,150 

Do do 5,  500 

Do do....  840 

Do do 28,557 

Do •. do 3,554 


$345  (rormany. 

5, 003  Uruguay. 

3, 300  United  States. 

694  France. 

17,884  England. 

2, 101  Unknown. 


Total 


46, 176         29,  227 


Manufactured  articled 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


29,399 

4,822 

3,006 

9,511 

10.  391 

4,687 

125.734 

6.214 

36 

1,131 

66 

160 


Germany. 

Belgium'. 

BraziL 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  Stot«a. 

France. 

England. 

Itafv. 

Paraguay. 

PortugaL 

Other  countriea. 


Total 


Cheese  kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


rams.. 

4,266 

do.  — 

2.400 

do.... 

78, 950 

do 

921 

do.... 

37,  580 

do... 

191,587 

do — \ 

74,034 

do 1 

27,  477 

do....j 

130,413 

do 

980 

do 

1.052 

do .  — 

18, 431 

668,111 

195, 107 


Snuff kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do. .. 


Total 


1,500 

11,311 

985 

50 

13,846 

Reain  and  bitumen 

Do  

Do 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


2, 688     Germauy. 
1, 920     Antillea. 
35, 304     Belgium. 

196     Spain. 
15, 392     Uruguay. 
81, 821     France. 
28,270  I  Holland. 
13, 184     England. 
59, 296     Italy. 
151     Paraguay. 
543  I  Other  countries. 
7, 4^5     Unknown. 

246,250 

1, 125     Germaoy. 
11, 059     Belgium. 
985     France. 
63  ;  Unknown. 

13, 232  • 

863  i  Germany. 

215  I  Belgium. 

9  Chili. 

2, 769  Uruguay. 

39.  208  United  SUtes. 

3, 923  France. 

2. 785  England. 

12  Italy. 

5  Other  countries. 

1. 282  Unknown. 


Total 


51,  071 


Beady-made  clothing,  white i i  115,382 

Do  I I  36.345 

Do 2 

Do 2i>4 

Do 843 

Do 30,204 

Do I  30,565 

Do 1  733 

Do 314,-285 

Do  !  315,306 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

T  ruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 
27,619  ,  Italy. 
17,204  '  Other  oountriea. 
23,162     Unknown. 


Total 901,904  I 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  ArgeniiM  BepubUofor  ike  year  1880 — Continaed. 
IMPOSTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continned. 


Articles. 


Spices 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Total. 


Tin,  ingots Ulograms. 

Do do... 

Do do  ... 


Total. 


Tin-worlc. 
Do  . 
Do. 


Total. 


Farina kilograms.. 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 


Total. 


Macaroni kilojrrams. 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 


Total. 


Matches 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Qoantity. 


3,199 

82,252 

1,284 


86,785 


1, 409, 083 

2, 220, 534 

11,283 


3,  040,  900 


10,  872 

1,598 

54,041 

10,969 


Customs 
value. 


$45,840 

854 

71 

4,804 


145, 711 


1,259 

13, 220 

510 


14,989 


198 

168 

2,302 


2,668 


93,558 

156,263 

790 


250, 611 


78, 080         17, 493 


Totol. 


5,410 

900 

158 

25,062 

11,P24 

3,188 

262,918 

2,600 

49, 198 


361,158 


Preserved  fruits. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Fresh  fruits. 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do  .... 
Do.... 
Do  .... 
Do  .... 


24 
4,346 
1,443 
4,685 

737 
6,466 

526 
1,000 

981 


20, 208 


36 
158 
337 
680 
353 
1,768 
100 


Total. 


Dried  frnito. 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do .... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do  .... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Total. 


8. 432 


Whence. 


Italy. 
Portugal. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Uruguay. 

Englana. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 

I<*rano«. 

England. 


Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

Unknown. 


2,008  1  Uruguay. 

395     France. 
12, 465     Italy. 
2,625  »  Unknown. 


611 

104 

148  ' 

2,838 

8,178 

20,866 

264 

6,5.^7 

740  I 
41,990 
6 
1,492 

83,294 


Oermany. 

Belgium. 

Chill, 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Sj>aln. 

\i  ruguay. 

Franre. 

Enuland. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

Brszil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhliofor  the  year  1880 — Coutinaed. 
I>iPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Flour 

.,.,,, kilosraniB.. 

Do 

.....do  .... 

Bo 

...••-.•••  ...•••. do  • • . • 

Do 

,,, do  .... 

Do 

.............do  .... 

Do 

..................  do  . ■ • . 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

., ....do  .... 

Total 

Iron  and  steel,  in  bulk 

Do 

kilograms.. 

..................  do  •  • .  • 

Do 

.................. do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

................. .do  .... 

Do 

............ a.... .do  .... 

Do 

du .... 

Do 

- do.... 

Total 

Hardware. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Quantity. 


120 

7« 

875.784 

854,476 

i8,mio 

11, 375 
1.328 
2,840 
1,425 


Customs 
Talue. 


1. 265, 174 


536 

800,388 

644 

260,881 

16,800 

16,264 

8, 205, 476 

178, 150 


0, 080. 648 


$10 

11 

70,050 

27,703 

1,500 

1,818 

166 

187 

114 


101,577 


507,733 


Total 


Thread,  flax 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Total 


Do   

do 

Do 

....1............. . do  . . . 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do    

do  .... 

Do     

i..-- do  .... 

Do    

do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do 

Total 

« 

Thread,  cotton. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


1,476 
17,467 

1,678 
22 

8,718 
243 

5,006 
85,051 

1,804 

2,520 


22,715 
320 
207,673 
25 
32 
253 
263 
53,430 
121, 100 
264. 077 
1,053,747 
5.234 
22 
125 
0,470 
84,750 


1, 774, 164 


275 
8,074 

821 
1,042 

237 
HI,  150 

602 
2.215 
8,884 


124.600 


380 
6,102 

565 

8 

1,560 

101 

2,060 

10.780 

854 
1,110 


60,075  I      82,547 


1,010 

815  i 

4.840 

4,238 

2,514 

1,361 

70,422 

278 

835 

228 

20,880 

116, 416 


Whence. 


Beljdnm. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

nm^roay. 

United  States. 

Fraoce. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknoim. 


Gennany. 

Belgium. 

ChUi. 

Uruguav. 

United  States. 

Fnmoe. 

England. 

Unknoirn. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Rpain. 

uruguaY. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Pamguav. 

Portugal. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

ChUi. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  oonntiies. 

Unknown. 


(Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguav. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unanown. 


Gennany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Entrland. 

Ital.v. 

Pnraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 
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Foreiffi^  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepnbllofor  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Gontdnned. 


Aitioles. 


Quantity. 


Thread  other  kinds. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Totftl 


Do 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do..* 

Do do 

Total 

Tinware 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Agricnltural  Implements 
Do 


8,183 

41,492 

480 

350,383 

41,139 


Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Mnaioal  instmmenta. 
Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


Hathematical  instmmenta. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Perfumed  soap. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Customs 
value. 


Whence. 


$15  ;  Germany. 

95  '  Belgium. 

89  ;  Chili. 
209     Um/zuav. 
8K8     United  States. 
486     France. 
6, 431     England. 

12     Italy. 
618     Unknown. 


7,343 


286 

8,949 

48 

32,961 

4,033 


486,  877         41, 277 


246 

883 

4 

122 

70 

622 

652 

10,127 

201 

28 
837 


13,292 


354 

559 

185 

1.062 

29,904 

2,184 

26,394 

80 

6,0-28 


66,760 


24,410 

10 

2,796 

100 

80 

4,467 

700 

36,894 

3,108 

7,356 

72 

808 

8,451 


84,211 


445 
130 
247 
5.303 
3,047 
728 
112 


10, 012 


1.734 

1,200 

195 

61 

216 

615 

2,395 


Brazil. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
England. 
UuKuOwn. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

ChiU. 

Spain. 

iJTUgnay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Uultnown. 


I  Germany. 
;  bf'lgium. 

Chill. 
'  Uiugnay. 

Unite<l  States. 
'  France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Belginm. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Unitf'd  States. 

Fianre. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Oihvr  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

P'rance. 

England. 

Italy. 

Utber  countries. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bmzil. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

Fmaoe, 
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Fcrdgn  trade  of  the  Argentine  RfpuhUcfor  ike  year  1880— Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Artioles. 


Perfnnied  soap 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Ordinary  soap 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Hams kilograms 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do 
do  .. 
do  .. 
do., 
do  ., 
do  .. 
do.. 


Total 


Gasflxtnres 
Do  ... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.-.. 
Do... 
Do... 


Total 


Preserved  vegetables. 
Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Total 


Books  and  stationery 
Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 


Barthenware  and  porcelain  Jars . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Quantity. 


904 

73 

1.405 

118 

2,589 

40,238 

719 

81 


46,127 


Coatoms 
valae. 


$12,219 

9 

225 

1.155 


20,024 


128 

99 

2,086 

420 

484 

288 

828 

90 

42 

95 


4.005 


484 

39 

874 

65 

1.379 

21, 249 

895 

44 


24,529 


6,931 

8,634 

13 

2,530 

24,829 

10,754 

27,653 

96 

8,754 


84,694 


21 

25 

2.160 

2,043 

8,734 

8,729 

84,558 

178 

5,205 

204 

559 


57, 4J6 


14.563 

21,325 

231 

451 

18,326 

14,411 

10,780 

89,164 

26 

54,671 

11,465 

601 

18,648 

4.193 


253,755 


10, 701 

1,822 

463 

14, 520 


Whence. 


Bni^land. 

Italy. 

Other  coantriea. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgiam. 

Flpain. 

umgnay. 

United  States. 
i  France. 
'  England. 
'  Italy. 
I  Portagal. 
I  Unknown. 


Germany. 
Spain. 
UruguaT. 
United  SUtos. 
France. 
England. 
Other  oonntriea. 
Dnknown. 


Germany. 

Belgiom. 

ChiU 

Urugnay. 

United  Stetea. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Gennany. 

Bolivia. 

BnuiL 

ChUL 

Spain. 

Urugnay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BraziL 

Chili. 

Spiun. 

urugnay. 

UnitM  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

PortugaL 

Other  countrie 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
B4*lgioro. 
Uruguay. 
France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  HHO — Coutlimed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Article:*. 


Quantity.       ^.^^^^^^ 


Whence. 


Hydranlic  earth kilograniB . 

Do do . . . 

Do do  .. 

Do     do... 

Do do... 


$204.  9.>5 

1,  318,  41^2 

833,  8»« 

19,  889 

12, 171 


iM.»72 

27, 158 

16,  749 

831 

785 


Uruguay. 

France. 

f^nglaud. 

Italy. 

Unliuown. 


Total 


"Wheat kilograms . . 


3,  585,  234         71, 294 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
do — 

do 

do — 

do 

do — 


100 

10,  583,  883 

5,  667,  .'i71 

2,050,715 

19.  824 

196, 315 

62,  768 


11  Belgium. 

420, 774  Chilir 

293, 977  Umgiiay. 

67,  773  I  United  States. 

793  I  Italy. 

6, 385  Other  coontriea. 

2, 511  Unknown. 


Total 18,581,176       792,224 


Plate  glaaB aquare  meters 


3e=| 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


2,795 
57,956 
2,395 
921 
3.800 
1,800 
1,463 


1,029' 

32, 061 

856 

340 

1,367 
679 
888 


Total. 


71, 139         37,  220  1 


Glass,  variona 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Do 


Total 


29,909 
26,501 
5 
48 
5,168  I 
2,895 
9.939 
2,376 
6,815 
510  ; 
45  I 
324 
5,242  I 

89,777  I 


Vinegar liters. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


28.  913 

2,  531 

19,319 

78, 983 

1,072 

168 

4,386 


1,432 
117 
966 

3,893 

109 

8 

218 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown- 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

rfruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

luly. 

Unknown. 


Total 


135, 372 


6,743 


I 


Yerba.  Brazilian kilograms. 

Do do . . , 

Do do... 


5,670,832  ,    720,422     Brastil. 
],518,3.')9  '     193.229     Uruguay. 
1, 830, 319       151, 176     Unknown. 


Total 9,119,510    1.064,827 


Yerba,  Paraguayan kilograms . 

Do do. .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


160,  073 

4,482,814 

71,  782 

90,059 


16.605 

586,  608 

10, 183 

11,304 


Uruguay. 
l*araguay. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Total 4.804,728       624,700 


Yerba,  le4if   kilograms. 

Do do... 


145,  679 

1.148 


4.400     Paraguay. 
40  '  Unknown. 


Total 


Zinc,  sheets kilograms.. 

J>o do 

Do do . . . 

Do do 

Total 


146,  827 


4,440 


158,  022 

9.354 

13, 470 

104, 288 


17.  434 
1,029 
1,416 
5,172 


Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
France. 
England. 


285,774  '      25.051  ' 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJ^T  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Sundries . 
Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Costoms 
value. 


$227 

2,930 

9,228 

24, 743 

15. 198 

1,800 

5.058 

17,  379 

27,307 

1,841 

2,323 

2.736 


Whence. 


Chili. 

Spain. 

Uniiruav. 

Fnited  Stotea. 

France. 

Holland. 

Englaud. 

ItaVv. 

Parajniay. 

Portupaf. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Total 129,326 


Gutter kilograms..! 

Do do...  I 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do . 


728 
107,857 

18 
556 

57 


243  Unijniay. 

32, 260  United  States. 

5  France. 

304  Italy. 

20  Unknown. 


Total 


109, 216  i      32,  832 


Machinery 47,682 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


4,549 
2,060 
163 

84 
18,155 


Do 78,870 

Do 14,396 

Do 117,658 

Do 9.297 

Do 2,768 

Do 13.947 


Total 


310, 169 


Meroeiy. 

dS! 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


251, 812 

184, 745 

1,469 

3,238 

17,261 

56,207 

Do ' i      14,966 

Do 855.917 

Do 88,423 

Do 319,921 

Do : 68,289 

Do  I i  127 

Do ' 72,085 

Do I      32,623 


Total 1,916,583 


Yegetable  soups. 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 


7,149 

500 

54(r 

3.486 

•   377 

1,564 

271 


Germany. 

B«>l^um*. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

Friince. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


G-ermany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguar. 

United  Stated. 

France. 

India. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  coantriea. 

Unknown. 


Spain. 

Uruguay- 
United  States. 
France. 
England. 
Itafv. 
Unknown. 


Total 


13,887 


Honey litres.. 

do — 

do.... 


Do. 


155 

4,092 
1,783 


20  '  Spain. 
522     Uruguay. 
233     Paraguay. 


Total 


6,030 


775 


Steam  engines. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


606  Urn  guar. 

900  Tnited  States. 

3,220  Fiance. 

40, 730  England. 

1, 050  Other  countries. 

10, 350  Unknown. 


Total 


56.856 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 

IMPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY-Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity.  ;  «-}«»« 


Wlienc«' 


Iron  work 

Physical  iustnimentii. 
Printed  books 


$1,260 

1,013 

40 


Aji^ricQltural  impIemeDts 
Do 


200 
3.669 


Total 


2iachines  for  Hii;;ar  factories. 
Do 


Total 


Various  niachiues 

Do 

Do 


Total 


6,569 

3,000 
72,638  1 

7.S.638 

4,350 

820 

2,  480 

Materials  for  r.ulwavs 

Do '.. 

Do...: 

Do  

Do 


Tiiial 


7,650 


3,331  I 

417  I 

•340 

691  > 

42,  510  , 

47,289 


Materials  for  Kaslijilit ,      13,899 

Materials  for  printing ' 2,002 


Materials  for  njininu 

Do  ^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 


246 
43 

123 

1 

48 


Total 


Materials  for  niuseam  at  Buenos  A^^res. 
Materials  for  telegraphs 

Do 

Do  


461 

"  "25" 
1,965 
1.000 
324 


England. 

Do. 
Germany. 

Belgium. 
England. 


Belgium. 
England. 


France. 

Unknown. 

England. 


Belgium. 
IJ  rugnay. 
Unit-ed  States. 
France. 
England. 


P^ugland. 
Belgium. 

Cl.ili. 
T'ruguay. 
United  States. 
Unknown. 
England. 


Germany. 
Chili. 


Uruguay. 
England. 


Total 


3,289 


Materials  for  tramways. 

Do  

Do 

Do  

Do 


8,000 
16,700 

2, 207 
16,850 

4,000 


Total 


Silver  ore kilograms . . 

Furniture 


8,548 


Articles  for  educational  and  religious  purfrases. 
Do 


Total 


Stone,  rough  . 
Stone,  worked 


Live  plants. 

Do.".'. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


42,  757 

88,  480 
2,  500 

800 
184 

984 

730 
168 

330 

20 

1,173 

445 

1,680 

50 


Belgium. 
United  States. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 
England.    . 

France. 
Unknown. 


Uruguay. 
Do. 

« 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Unignay. 

France. 

It«ly. 

Paraguay. 


Total 


3,698 


Silver  amalgam kilograms . 

Silver  work do . . . 


8,180 
7 


316,  879 
240  I 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
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Fortign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Con  tinned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Continuwl. 


Articles. 


Tinted  paper kilogratiiH. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Quantity. 


26,444 

ll,r.45 

508 


Customs 
value. 


$8,  570 

3,8t)8 

140 


Total 


66.387         21.580 


Gilt  paper kilog 


Do 
Do 
Do 


raniH, 
do. . 
.do. . 
.do.. 
»do. . 


1,131 

129 

5(52 

43 

30 


Total 


1,895 


:^67H 

77 

334 

20 

67 

1. 182 


Paper,  other  kinds ..* 17,322 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


24,490 
24 


'>7 


14(1 
11,000 


Do 11,857 

Do 1 4,  023 

Do  . .   !   33.  026 

Do 42, 959 

Do    147. 555 

I>o 5,120 

1>0 11,630 


Total 300,170 


Perfume  rj' 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do    . 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Total 


2,519 

2,819 

91 

540 

8.  72.1 

12,  726 

63, 250 

33.047 

1,194 

2,799 

127,  719 


Dried  and  salt  fish  kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 
do. . .. 
do  — 
do. . . . 
do — 
do  — 
do — 
do. . . . 
do  .. 

do 

do  — 
do ... . 


483,  766 

3,880 

1,  289 

184 

7,885 

79,  452 

1,643 

250 

6,750 

77,792 

147.  062 

799 

4,338 


66,196 

776 

258 

27 

1,036 

11, 601 

360 

35 

045 

6,  453 

13,653 

96 

881 


Total 


815, 080       102,  407 


Precious  stones 

Precious  stones,  cut. 

Do 

Do» 

Do   


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


39 

8,630 

1.430 

1,484 

2,161 

0,546 

338 

7,365 

2. 723 

1,  &')5 

IIH 

213 

2.136 


Whence. 


France. 

Kn^land. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

rioigiiay. 

Fniuce. 

Eusland. 

Unknown. 


(lerniany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Bi-aziL 

rhiJi. 

Siwin. 

rruguay. 

UniU'd  States. 

F"ranci'. 

Eniflaiiii. 

Itarv. 

Other  couutrioa. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Si)ain. 

Uruguay. 

United  Smtes. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili, 

Spain. 

T'ruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

PortugaL 

Unknown. 


France. 

(venuany. 

%lgium. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  Statt>.<^ 

Franc«. 

England 

luFv. 

Paraguay. 

Otb«r  count  ries. 

Unknown. 


ToUl 


37. 779 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 

EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTT. 


Articles. 


Qoautity. 


Jerked  beef .- kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


73,  578 

110 

318, 961 

301, 741 


CuBtoms  ' 
value.     I 


Whither. 


$8,462  ;  England. 

13     Italy. 
35,652  i  Unknown. 
31,878  I  Other  countries. 


Total I  26,108,795  2,978,267 


Horse  hair kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do., 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


27,248 
501,645 
954 
218, 702 
590, 427 
555, 172 

79.627 

33,269 
191, 382 

54, 985 


8,99:} 

170,  934 

315 

71,  623 

194, 262 

190,  079 

31,391 

9,235 

45,  937 

18,  111 


Total 1    2,253,411  I    740,780 


BoueB_and bone  ash kilograms. 

■- do... 

do... 

.do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

....: do... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Dried  beef kilograraa. 

Do : do  .. 

Do do... 


Total. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. . . 


Total 


Kid  skins kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Small  kid  skins kilogramH . . . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total do... 

Water  hog  skins number. 

Do do\.. 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 


Total 


Doe  and  deer  skins kUograms . 

Do do... 

Do ; do . . . 

Do do  .. 


Total 


242,  347 

67,729 

1, 986, 766 

330,  735 

174, 176 

19,741,443 

4, 228.  307 

920, 974 


3,509 

1,027 

32, 369 

4,891 

2,758 

303.  995 

66,647 

14, 492 


Goat  skins kilograms 


27,  692, 477  I    429, 688 


0,184 
900 
600 


618 
90 
60 


7.684 


768 


1,839 

423 

4,057 

521,  789 

683,443 

19, 784 

269,183 


1, 500,  474 

1.30 

910 

6,127 

2,046 

9,213 

1,529 

568 

39,499 

6,671 

48,  267 

1.553 

338 

3,951 

410,856 

4,880 

15,788 

252, 232 

689,548 


Genuany. 

Belgium'. 

Spain. 

TTrugoay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Daly. 

Unknown. 

Other  countiiesk 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
Fiance. 
England. 
Uiinknown. 
Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 


Belgium. 

Si)ain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Eneland. 


104 

728 

4.901  I 

818  I 


6,551 


1,965 

800 

•.\Ti,  288 

2.  .iCO 


'     40. 

113 

797 

'      1. 

893 

1     10. 

594 

840 

14, 

124 

1,529 

568 

39, 425 

6,389 

47.  911 

491 

75 

8.841 

640 

10.  047 

239  , 
1)60 
3,180  ' 
252  I 


4,240 


;f 


Unknown. 


Beleium. 
United  States. 
France. 
Italy. 


Belgium. 
United  States. 
France. 
Italy. 


Belgium. 
Uniguav. 
United  States- 
Unknown. 


Belgium. 
I'ruguay. 
United  States. 
Unknown . 


Nutria  skins kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do. .. 

Do         do... 

Do do... 


39,  316 

150,  866 

7.913 

1.895 

279.  039 


31,452  I  Germany. 

121,343  <  Belgium. 

6,262  >  BiarJl. 

1,  515  I  I'niguav- 

223,218  ,  United  States. 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  R^jpahUc  for  the  year  I'^dO— Coatiime:!. 
EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Nutria  BkiDH  . . .  .\ kilograms 

Do ..do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Stag  skins kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do... 

do . . . 

.do... 

.do  .. 


Total 


Dry  ox  and  cow  hidefl number. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do.. 

.do.. 

do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

do.. 

.do  . 

.do  . 

do  . 

.do.. 

.do... 


Total 


Salted  ox  and  cow  hides number. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
•Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do  . 

.do... 

do.. 

do.. 

.do... 

.do. .. 

do.. 

.do. . 

.do.., 


Total 


Nonatos,  dry kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do kilogi-ams. . 


Total 


XonatoB,  salted   kilogrames . 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do  . 

Total 

Dry  kip  skins nam  ber . 


l5o 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

.do. 

do. 

do 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

do 

.do. 


Quantity.  '  C-tom«  ^ 


Whither. 


24, 784  $10, 910     France. 

22. 904  18.  324     England. 

1,541  991  '  Italy. 

3,840  1.753  :  Unknown. 


532,  098 

40,  424 

4,748 

241 

10,766 

1,715 

3,507 

424,768  1 

23,853  '  Germany. 
2,848     Belgium. 

144  '  Uruguay. 
6.459     United  StAtca 

686  •  France. 
2, 104     England. 


61,  401         36, 094 


5,887 

05,  549 

46 

295.  587 

151,  098 

567. 403 

311.620 

19,044 

184,532 

10 

125,  047 

9,  275 


I       23. 

1,  020, 

604. 

2. 190, 

1,214. 

76. 

729, 

487. 
,       52. 


^m  • 


398 
920 
184 
67.'. 
870 
521 
597 
101 
295 
40 
512 
782 


Germany. 

Belgium'. 

Brazil. 

S])ain. 

Uruguav. 

United  ^tatea. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Unknown. 

Other  countries. 


1.729,107  6.779.904 


13.  372 

270,  202 

655 

23,615 

2,  001 

32,  572 

143, 133 

3,998 

95.  027 

3,150 


71, 733  Germany. 

1,467,645  Bcliiium'. 

2.620  ,  Si>aiu. 

128,  784  1  Uniguav. 

11.006  United  States. 

171.374  France. 

776, 335  England. 

21.989  Italy. 

,    520. 878  Unknown. 

17.  325  Other  countries. 


587.725  3,180,689 


do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  ... 
do 


6, 601  1, 651  Germany. 

28. 138  7, 035  Belgium'. 

5,695  1,424  '  Spain. 

3,884  '  951  Uruguav. 

431  I  108  United  States. 

29,752  7,423  France. 

16,408  '  3.603  Eucluud. 

38. 105  9, 310  Italy. 

34,481  ;  8.266  Unknown. 


163..'i8.'i  I       39.780 


21.321  I  1,141  (lennanv. 

4.  040  2,  020  i:nite<l  ^tat«»«. 

1. 994  169  France. 

12, 609  006  Italy. 

395  99  Unknown. 


40.  359 


4, 125 


2. 783  .5,  566  Germany. 

10, 255  20, 846  Belgium'. 

3iJ  '  70  Bolivia. 

29,  02.")  5.\  773  Spain. 

31. 0K4  61.276  Uruguav. 

304. 1.'i3  594. 704  United  Stat«a. 

14. 768  29, 243  Ftunc^e. 

318  636  England. 

40,410  78.769  Italy. 

38,549  76.070  Unknown. 

2. 778  5. 163  Other  countries. 


Total do. 


474,153       928,116 
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Foi'fign  trade  0/  *1hv  Jrycntiiiv  L'ejnihlic  for  the  year  iHdO — Cou tinned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continiieil. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


CnHtoiuB 
valae. 


Whence. 


Ready-niadf  clothoH,  all  other 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


$3,  987 

6,  342 

6 

16 

4,154 

2dO 

126,  920 

31,809 

1,779 

8 

1,753 

1,400 


Geimany. 

Belirlum. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

ITnited  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy.  . 

Pamguay. 

Other  ooimtrieB. 

Unknown. 


Total 178,454 


Hock  salt kilogi'ams . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do. . . 


Total 


Rock  salt,  refined kilograms. 

Do do.  - . 

Do    do... 

Do do... 


22,  591,  429 

4, 066, 508 

137,000 

4, 967,  807 


145, 217     Spain. 
26,543  i  Uruguay. 
822     England. 
31, 659     Unknown. 


31, 782,  744 


204,241 


20.  385 

27.440 

221, 177 

9,300 


862     Uruguay. 
843     France. 
8,418  ,  Englajid. 
326  I  Unknown. 


Total 


278, 302         10. 449 


Sewing  silk,  &.c kilograms. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  .• do... 


.do. 

.do. 

do 

do. 


Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do 


17 

27 

18 

2 

1,136 

701 

31 

37 


157 

2,652 

270 

30 

16,  323 

10,433 

458 

576 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Brazil. 

United  States. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countries. 
!  Unknown. 


Total 


2, 150         30,  899 


Seed 


Do- 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


250     Germany. 
31  I  Snain.  1 
701     Uruguay. 
1,154  I  France. 
133  ;  England. 
388  !  Italy. 


300 
503 


Total 


3,460 


BEats  and  caps 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


6,314 

24,795 

56 

860 

175 

14,  219 

150 

301,  382 

127,  528 

28,  254 

18,468 

44.  210 


Other  countries* 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Total : 566.411 


Sole  leather number. 

Do do. . 


68 
800 


204     Qrazll.    • 
3. 600    Paraguay. 


Total 


Leaf  tobacco kilograms. 

Do do. . . 

Do , do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do    do. . . 

Do do... 


868 


48,572 

8,215 

50 

125,298 

54,815 

232,253 

9.237 


3,804 

19, 144 

4,198 

6 

35,  082 

15,  .'.29 

73. 770 

3,611 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  I^UTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Unwashed  wool kilograms. 

Do do... 

I>o do... 

Do do... 


Quantity. 


1, 198, 336 

2, 981, 405 

6,  377, 982 

173, 176 


Customs 
value. 


$334,420 

817, 646 

1, 773, 667 

43, 782 


Total 


Horn  piths number. 


ho 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do... 

.do.. 

.do.. 

do. . 

.do... 


Total 


1 

97,145,801  ,26,581,564 

31,000 
13,020 
50,869 
568,979 
7,860 
42,568 

620 
260 
1,022 
10,976 
157 
853 

714, 296 

13.888  i 

Ostrich  feathers  ...# kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do., 
do  .. 
do. .. 
do. .. 
do.- 
do... 
do.., 
do... 


1,236 

607 

1,106 

1,005 

16.641 

15, 424 

80,  574 

4,108 

1.438 


2,499 

1,335 

2,274 

2,211 

36,940 

33,546 

64,741 

9,739 

'2, 616 


Total 


72, 229  {    155, 901 


Tallow  and  grease kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do  . 

do  . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Total 


Tallow  and  grease,  packed. 

Do 

Do 


do. 
do. 


Total 


Total  exports  subject  to  duty. 


758, 

2, 

1, 019, 

1,225, 

131. 

341, 

1,  913, 
318, 

4,838, 

47, 

798, 

476. 


137 
901 
479 
704 
716 
866 
688 
486 
795 
883 
718 
616 


111,282 

324 

1.S2,  876 

182, 987 

19,518 

49,  935 
280,387 

47,186 

713,  731 

6,945 

116,  619 

70,603 


11,868,989    1,752,393 


1.161 

74,728 

460 


76,349 


108 

6,757 

41 


6,906 


Whither. 


England. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 
Other  countrie0. 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

lYance. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 

BrasU. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtee. 

France. 

Unknown. 

Other  countries. 


Bel^um. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Italy. 

England. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 

Other  oouutriea. 


Bolivia. 

BraxiL 

Paraguay. 


50,855,126 


EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY. 


Olive  oil kilograms . 

Do ooseos. 

Kerosene  oil liters. 

Live  stock : 

Asses number . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total do... 

Horses number. 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do 4 do... 


689 

$207 

Bolivia. 

1 

3 

Do. 

800 

65 

Do. 

4 

60 

AntiUea. 

11, 371 

55,601 

Bolivia. 

26 

390 

France. 

11,401 

56.141 

2 

30 

Antilles. 

2 

250 

Belgium. 
Bolivia. 

1,405 

14.660 

380 

4,770 

Braxil. 

1,017 

11,265 

ChiU. 

53 

780 

Spain. 
Uruguay. 
United  States 

650 

815 

1 

40 

180 

2,785 

France. 

SOUTH   AMBBICA — AEGENTINE    EEPUBLIC. 

Porelgn  trttrle  of  the  Argentine  RepitWio  for  Ihe  gear  1880— Contiunwd. 

SXPOKTS  FRRE  OF  DUTY— Continaed. 


Do 

do    - 

do 

H 

do 

kll 

10,840 

RftM 

15,301 

1 

ISO 

Olhei  cou 

f^»8 

,l»2,(«t 

1  711 

nlUK 

1" 

e.  K<1     BollvU. 
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COMMERCIAL    BELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Repuhliofor  the  year  1880— Continued. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY-Cont^Dued. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Customs 
value. 


Whither. 


Rice kilograms.. 

I>o do..., 

Total m do... 

Crushed  sugar kilograms.. 

Whitesugar kilograms.. 

Do do... 

Total ■ do... 

Refined  sugar kilograms.. 

Do do... 

Total do... 

Quicksilver kilograms . . 

•  Do f.do ... 

Total do  .. 

Hetallic  bismuth kilograms.. 

Sperm  candles do .  - . 

Coal  tar...  » do... 

Yegetable  carbon. 


14,435 
100 

14,535 

8,182 

2,874 
100 

2,974 

,    21,833 
'       100 

,    21.933 

10, 773 
138 

10, 911 

$1, 187 

8 


1, 175 ; 

doi; 

459 
14  . 

473 

3,762 
18 

3,780 

10,773 
183 

10.911 

14,698 
2,232  I 
460  ' 


36, 945 

487 

10 

5 


Boots  and  shoes ' 11,871 

Bark  for  tanning kilograms..  ""  '   " 


250 


68 


Preserved  meat •. kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total do... 


Ship-chandlery 

Coffee kilograms. . 

Fresh  meat do 

Beer dozens.. 

Yirgin  wax kilograms.. 


Wax,  worked 
Do      ... 


Total 


Waxworks kilograms . 

Barley ki  lograms . 

Do do ( 

do  ... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


■  do  — 
do — 

do 

.do. . . . 

.do 

.do.... 


Total 


Cedar  wood  fh>m  Tuouman kilograms. 

Glassware 


Comestibles. 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Total 


Preserves 

Cigarettes,  negro thousands . . ' 


Total 


575 
2,472 
1,005 
3,984 


140 
412 
100 
664 


8,036 


1.316 


20 
600 
991 
794 


459  I 
6 

48 

2,556 

794 


510 
66 


Bolivia. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Bolivia. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 
France. 


Bolivia. 
Chili 


England. 

Bolivia. 

Paraguay. 

Brazil. 

Bolivia. 

Engkuid. 

Brazil. 
Uruguay. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Fiance. 

Brazil. 

Bolivia. 

France. 

France. 
England. 


576 


205 


123     France. 


700 
27.000 
100.994  ' 
251.876  ; 
94.194  ; 
76,244 
3.590  ' 
736  I 
800  ! 


194 

749 

14.526 

8,663 

8,347 

2,662 

976 

20 

22 


556,133 


950 


370 


Barcopper kilograms..  24.106 

Do do....         152,575  i 


176,681 


•4 


36,159 

950 

148 

139 

209 

138 

85 

571 

2,166 
852 

9.697 
46, 77S 

55,470 

Germany. 

Antilles 

Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 


Uruguay. 
Bolivia. 

Belffium. 
Bolivia. 
BrazU. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 

Bolivia. 
England. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Rejauhliofor  the  year  1880— Continued. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUXr— Continued. 


Articles. 


Qnantity.  i  ^"fJ??'  1  Whither. 


Glae kilograms. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


760 
11,220  I 
9,606 


1, 216  i  France. 
752  I  England. 


Total 


21,  486  I        2. 023 


Qninlahark kilograms. 

Do do... 


10,65] 
17,082 


29, 823  '  Belgiam. 
35, 220  '  England. 


Total 


Qnebracho  bark kilograms . . 

Do do 


Total 


Qopper  work 

Cocoa kilograms.. 

Dried  beef do  .. 


28,633         65,043 


12,700 
7,200 


742     Belgium. 
378     England. 


19,900 


1,120 


134 
1,817 


50 
184 
154 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cared  hides . 
Do.... 


320  I  Bolivia. 
30  t  Italy. 


Totol 

Cured  ffoat  skins kilograms. 

Total 

Dry  ox  and  cow  hides 


350 


.do. 


1,029 
792 


824 
396 


.1 


Bolivia. 
Unknown. 


1,821 


1,220 


64 


256     Unknown. 


Drags 


Do... 
Total 


5.285  !  Bolivia. 
100  I  France. 


5,385 


Sleepers 

Bpices 

Kn kilograms 

MOitary  equipments  

Extract  of  quebracho kilograms. 

Macaroni kilograms . 

Do do... 

Do do.. 


Total 


Hatches 

Fresh  fruits. 


97,849 
""2251 


289 

500 

50,782 

333 


Uruguay. 

Bolivia. 

England. 


12 
)li 


Bolivia, 
40     Belgium. 


113  I 
420 
44 


24  '  Bolivia. 
84  '  Paraguay. 
11  I  Unknown. 


677 


119 


608 
231 


Bolivia. 
Do. 


Dried  fruits. 
Do 


, ! 200  ;  Belgium. 

' I  1,236     Bolivia. 

Do 1 10,744     Ui-uguay, 

Do !  '  24     Paraguay. 

Total i 12,204 


Hard  bread kilograms 

Do do... 


3,451 
600 


2U7     Bolivia. 
59  :  France. 


Total 


4,051 


356 


Pulse kilograms . 

Do do... 


26.569 
8,820 


1,195 
397 


France. 
Italy. 


Total 


35, 389 


1.692 


Flour kilogra  ms . . 

Do do...., 

Do do i 

Do do 

Do do....' 

Do do. ...I 

Do do I 

Do do , 

Do do....' 


16,  779 
24,547 

910,990 
91,940 
33,704 

218,  002 

59,424 

67,809 

100 


],28>i     Belgium. 

1,910     Bolivia. 
57,642     Brazil. 

7,365  I  Uruguay. 

2, 696     France. 
18.246  I  England. 

4,692  '  Italy. 

6,961     Paraguay. 
8  I  Unknown. 


Total 1,428,286       100,696 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade,  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  (he  year  1880 — Contiuued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Zinc,  work. 
Do... 
Do  .. 
Do... 
Do... 


Total 

YarioiiH  articles 

Do 

Do 


Quantity. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 

Total  imports  subject  to  duty. 


Customs  I 
value.    I 


Whence. 


$257     Belf;inm. 
10  1  Urui:uay. 
8     France. 
946  I  England. 
15  !  Italy. 


1,236 


219 

247 

250 

2,809 

2.568 

4,323 

8,165 

1,484 

67 

3,566 


;      23, 699 

I 

43,245,420  ! 


I  German}'. 
I  Belgium. 
i  Chili. 

Uruguay. 
I  United  States. 
I  Fi-anoe. 

England. 
'  Italy. 
!  Paraguay. 
I  Uuknown. 

'I 


IMPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY. 


5  I 


Live  stock : 

Asses number . . 

Horses  and  mares do 

Sheep  and  rams number. .  i 

Do do 1 

Do do .... ! 


•1,266  ,  France. 
1, 800     En^'lnnd. 


13 
76 
44 


700  ,  Germany. 
5, 330     Fmuce. 
2, 780     Englaod. 


Total 


133 


8.769 


Hogs .' number. . 

Homed  cattle number. . 

Do do  ... 


5     Bmeil. 


753  , 
54 


16,528  '  Uniguav. 
16,495  i  £u<:land. 


Total. 


Pit  coal kilograms. 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


807  ,      32,023 


Total. 


Fresh  meat 

Goat  skins kilograms. . 

Kid  skins do  — 

Yicuna  skins do. . . 


151,083  ! 
2,098,632  I 

110.242 
5, 501, 132 


150  ,  Uniguav. 
20,986     United  Stat4  It. 
1,102     Unknown. 
55.426     En;;]and. 


7,861.089  I      79,025 


Drugs  .. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


14,862 

1,470 

288 


13, 180  Uniijuay. 

10,607  '  Bolivia. 

1,036  I        Do. 
144  Do. 


3,060  Get  many. 

1, 605  Beluiiim. 

1,987  T^rusriinT. 

15.551  rnit**d  StRtfs. 

180  Fran*  e. 

2(K>  Unknown 

3. 528  EnifUnd. 

1, 132  It«l\\ 


27.243 


Fresh  fruit 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


550  BrsKil. 

410  Sptiin. 

2,699  Uiuguay. 

2,394  Italy. 

8, 104  Psniguay 


Total 


14. 1.'i7 
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ForfigM  trade  of  the  Argentine  RrpuhUv/or  the  f/ear  l?v^>— ContiniUMl 

IMPORTS  FREE  OF  DrXY-Coutimwl. 


Article4». 


Oaaniitv.     ^^W'^J^^'"* 


Wlienoi- 


Iron  work 

Physical  iD8tnini«*ut{!t. 
Printed  bookM 


Af^ricaltural  inipleuienta 
Do 


ToUl 


Machines  for  su;;ar  facto ritv). 
Do 


Totnl  ... 


YarioiiM  machines 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Materialn  for  r.iilwavii. 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 


Total 


MateriaU  for  i;af(li<£ht 
Materials  for  printing 

MaterialH  for  mining  - 

Do  .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Tot4il 


Mate rialA  for  musenm  at  Buenos  Ajtos. 
Materials  for  telegraphs 

Do 

Do  


Tolal 


Materials  for  tramways , 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 


Total 


Siher  ore kilograms. 

Fumltare 


8,  548 


Articles  for  educational  and  religious  purposes. 
Do 


Total 


Stone,  rough   . 
Stone,  worlced 

Live  plants... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Silver  amalgam kilograms . 

Silver  work do . . . 


8,180 
7 


$1.  2W 

1.013 

40 

England. 

Do. 
Ot»rraany. 

IMH) 
3.  660 

Rol^ium. 
England. 

6.  :)69 

3.  iH»U 
72.  638 

lU^lgiuni. 
Kuuland. 

7:».  (W8 

• 

4.  3:m) 

820 
2,  480 

Franct*. 
Til  known. 
KAigiand. 

7.650 

3.  3:u 

417 

•340 

091 

42.  510 

R«*lgiiim. 
rruguav. 
TniUMl  States. 
France. 
Kiiglaud. 

47. 280 

13.809 
2.  002 

Kiigland. 
HcliSiiim. 

246 

43 

123 

1 
48 

(M.ili. 
rruguav. 
T'nit«Ml  ()tatos. 
Fuknown. 
Kugluud. 

461 

2.-) 

1.965 

1.  000 

324 

(tt*rmany. 
(Milli. 
rruguav. 
Kuglanu. 

3.  289 

3,000 
10,  700 

2.  207 
16.  850 

4,  000 

Rolgium. 
UuittMl  States. 
France. 
Kngland. 
Other  countries. 

42.  757 

HH,  480 
2,  500 

Bolivia, 
Kugland. 

800 
184 

Franco. 
Unknown. 

084 

736 
108 

Uruguay. 
Do. 

330 

20 

1,173 

445 

1,080 

50 

Holglum. 

itraxil. 

l-ruguay. 

France, 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

3,  608 

316^  870 
240 

Ik)livla. 
Do. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Aryeniine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 

IMPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY— Continaed. 


Articles. 


Qaantity. 


Custoius 
value.    ' 


Whence. 


BlAstins  powder kilograms. .  j 

Do do — 

Do do.-..' 

Do do ; 

Do do — ' 

Do do ' 


Total 


Indastrial  products 

Grass  seed k  ilogram  s . 


Seeds.  YarioQs. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Yarions  articles 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


2,300 
7 
1,552 
1,838 
2,393 
3,450 

11,540 


1,048 


$288  I  Germany. 
1     Bolivia. 
170  '  Chili. 
330  '  rruguay. 
299  '  Unknown. 
432     En^iland. 


1,510 


105     Unignay. 
147  Do. 


5 


23 
6,187 


552 


Germany. 

Bolivia.' 

Uruguay. 


140  » France. 


Italy. 


6,907 


820  ,  G<>rmany. 


612 
30 
1,145 
1,239 
1,480 
2,227 

522 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

Si>ain.' 

United  Statea 

France. 

Ebgland. 

Other  countries. 


8,076 


Total  imports  free  of  duty 821,576 


EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 


Articles. 


Animal  oil kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. . . 

do 

do... 
do... 
do . . . 

do 

do  .. 
do... 


Total 


Ox  and  cow  horns number. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


■  do. 
do... 

. do . . . 

.do ... . 

do... 

■  do 

.do  .. 
.do  .. 

do — 


Total 


Ram's  horns number. 

Jerked  beef kilogramu 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 


Qa«.tity.    C^^lom. 


Whither. 


1,065 
4,284 
58,332 
73.  509 
10,  057 
8,475 
90,107 
19,146 
35,406 


$170 
577 
5,762 
9,600 
1,306 
1,070 
11,493 
2,489 
4,499 


300, 381         36, 946 


184,104 

11,  766 

714,666 

43,864 

22,000 

1,398 

307, 308 

19,852 

48,  470 

3,151 

729,  287 

46,  393 

575.  247 

37, 119 

51.  738 

3,354 

192,  320 

12, 494 

141,276  1 

9,173 

Belgium. 

Braeil. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 

Other  countries. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Uuit^'d  States. 

Fiance. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 

Othi-r  countries. 


2.  966.  416  I     188,  554 

919     France. 


SO,  893 


12,621,319 

8,821 

12,  .364, 191 

1.466 

418. 107 

441 


1,  446,  347 

1,014 

1.409.583 

169 

'      45, 071 

51 


Antilles. 

Belgium. 

BraziL 

Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 

t 

EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 


Articles . 


Qaantity. 


CustomB 
value. 


Wliither. 


Jerked  beef kilogramB . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


73.  578 

110 

318, 961 

301. 741 


$6,462     En<£laud. 

13     Italy. 
35,652  I  rnknown. 
31,878     Other  count ries. 


Total ;  26,108,795  2,978,267 


Hor«e  hair kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do 

do 

do — 

do  — 

do 

1 do — 

do — 

do 


Total 


27,248 
501,645 
954 
218, 702 
590,427 
655, 172 

79,627 

33, 269 
191,  382 

54,  985 


8,998 

170, 934 

315 

71,523 

194,262 

190,079 

31,391 

9,235 

45, 937 

18,  111 


Gei-many. 

Bi«l|nam. 

Spain. 

UniKuay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Daly. 

Unknown. 

Other  counti  lea. 


2,253,411  I    740,780  i 


Bones  and  bone  ash kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
do. . . . 
do.... 
do.... 

do 

do 

do 


Total 


Dried  beef , kilograms. 

Do : do  .. 

Do do... 


242,347 

67,729 

1,  986, 766 

330,  735 

174, 176 

19, 741,  443 

4, 228,  307 

920,974 


3,509 

1.027 

32, 369 

4.891 

2,758 

303. 995 

66,647 

14.492 


27,  692, 477  I    429,  688 


Total. 


Goat  skins kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 
do., 
do... 
do... 
do. . . 
do. . . 


Total 


Kid  skins kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do. . . 


Total 


6,184  ; 
900  ' 
600  I 


611? 
90 
60 


7,684  , 


768 


1,839  1,553 

423  '  338 

4.057  I  3,951  I 

521,789  410,856  , 

683,449  4,880  . 

19, 734  I  15. 788  , 

209,183  ,  252,232 


1,  500,  474 


Small  kid  skins kilogramH... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total do... 

Water  hog  skins number. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 


1.  529  I 

568  I 

39,499  I 

6.671  I 


48.267 


1,  9«:) 

3:.,  288  1 
1',  :m) 


Total 


Doe  and  deer  skins kilograms . 

Do do... 

Do do. . . 

Do do  . . 


I 


40,113 


797 

1.893 

10,  594 

840 


Total 


14,124 


Nutria  skins kilograms . 

Do    do . . . 

Do do... 

Do         do... 

Do do... 


689.548  1 

104  , 

728  ' 
4.901  > 
818 

6,551 

1,529 
568 
39, 425 
6,389  . 

47.911 

491 

75 

8.841 

640 

10.  047 

239  , 

569  , 

3, 180  1 

252  ' 

1 
4,240 

Grermany. 
Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
France. 
England. 
Uiinknown. 
Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 


Belgium. 

Si>ain. 

tfruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Unknown. 


.;  39,316 

'         150,866 

.1  7.913 

.,  1.895 

279.  039 


31,  452 

121,  343 

6.262 

1. 51  ri 

223.218 


Belirium. 
United  States. 
France. 
Italy. 


Belgium. 
United  States. 
France. 
Italy. 


Belgium. 
Unignav. 
United  States. 
Unknown. 


Belgium. 
Uniguay. 
United  States, 
rnknown. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Bi  azil. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  guar  IHO— Contimie.l. 
EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


CoHtoniH 
vnlue. 


Whither. 


NutriA  skins  ...A kilograms 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Stag  skins —  kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do., 
.do 
do. 
.do. 
.do 


Total 


Dry  ox  and  cow  hidetf namber. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do.., 
.do. .. 
.do., 
.do.., 
. do . . , 
-do  .. 
.do  .. 

do  .. 

do... 
.do... 


ToUl 


Salted  ox  and  cow  hides namber. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do 
.do. 
.  do . 
do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Total 


Nonatos,  dry kilograms. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do., 
do., 
do., 
do. . 
do., 
do  . 
do.. 


Do kilograms . 


Total 


Nonatos,  salted   kiloerames. 

Do :..do... 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do  . 


Total 


Dry  kip  skins number. 


l5o 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do., 
.do., 
.do. . 
.do  . 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. . 
-do. . 

do  . 
.do.. 


24. 

784 

22. 

904 

1     1. 

541 

'     3. 

840 

1    532, 

098 

40. 

424 

4. 

748 

241 

10. 

766 

1. 

715 

3. 

507 

61, 

401 

887 

05. 

549 

46 

2«5. 

,'i87 

151, 

098 

507, 

403 

311. 

629 

19, 

044 

184, 

f^'?. 

10 

125, 

047 

9, 

275 

1,729, 

107 

13, 

372 

270, 

202 

655 

23, 

615 

2. 

001 

32. 

572 

143, 

133 

3. 

998 

95. 

027 

3. 

150 

587, 

725 

6. 

601 

28. 

138 

5. 

695 

3. 

884 

431 

29, 

752 

16. 

498 

38. 

105 

34. 

481 

163. 

585  ' 



.  -  — 

21. 

321 

4, 

040 

1, 

994 

12, 

609 

395 

40. 

359 

—  . 

»i 

783 

10. 

255 

30 

29. 

025 

31. 

084 

304. 

l.'i3 

14. 

768 

318 

40. 

410 

38, 

549 

2, 

778 

$19,  910 

18,  324 

991 

1.753 

424,  768 

23.853 
2,848 

144 
6,459 

686 
2,104 

36,094 


23.  398 

370.  929 

184 

1,  020.  675 

6(4,  870 

2. 19l».  .521 

1,214.597 

76. 101 

729,295 

40 

487,  512 

52.  782 


71,733 

1,  467,  645 

2,620 

128,  784 

11.006 
171.  374 
776,  335 

21.989 
520,  878 

17.  325 

3, 189,  689 


1.051 
7,035 
1,424 
951 
108 
7.423 
3.  003 
9,319 
8,  266 


39,  780 


1,141 

2,  020 

169 

696 

99 


4,125 


5.  .566 

20,  846 

70 

.'>.-.,  773 

01,278 

594.  704 

29,  243 

6.36 

78,  769 

76.  070 

5, 163 


France. 
England. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

I'niguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 


Germany. 

lielgium*. 

Brazil. 

StMIQ. 

Uruguay . 
Ignited  ^tate». 
France. 
England. 
ItaTv. 
Portugal. 
Unknown. 
Other  countries. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

T-niguav. 

United  States, 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 

Other  countries. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
United  States. 
Franco. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium'. 

Bolivia, 

Spain. 

l^ruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 

Other  countries. 


Total do. 


474.153       928,116 
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Foreign  .trade  of  the  Argentine  Republiofor  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Kip  ekina  salted number. 

Dry  borae  bides number... 


Quantity. 


Customs 
value. 


314 


Wbitber. 


$785  I  Unknown. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 

do.. 

do  . 

do.. 

do. . . 

do... 

do  .. 


27,938 

30 

43,103 

712 

12. 492 

2. 496 

5,671 

33.606 

4,872 

10, 492 

7,828 

620 


27,936 

30 

43, 103 

712 

12,492 

2,496 

5,671 

33,606 

4,  872 

10,492 

7,828 

620 


Total 


149, 948       149,  948 


Salt  borse,  hides number. . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do., 
.do... 
.do... 
do... 
.do... 
.do.., 
.do  .. 
.do... 
.do... 


Total 


Sbeep  skiiis,  unwasbed kilograms.. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total e 


do 

.do... 

do.., 

do... 

.do  .. 

do.., 

do. ., 

.do... 

.do... 


80, 920 

29,783 
1,848 
6,358 
1, 822 
5,298 
1,000 

11,  978 
1,461 

36,469 


142,  915 

49, 761 
3,326 

11,444 
3,280 
9,536 
1,800 

21, 561 
2,668 

64,496 


176,937  I     310,787 


1, 135.  865 

4,  324,  O-il 

506 

950 

371,879 

85.  616 

16,  502, 893 

3,  027,  741 

1, 223, 623 

2, 403, 433 


I    ^02. 458 

777, 771 

91 

171 

67,112 

;      15,410 

3, 049,  666 

'     513. 440 

219,633 

433.586 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 

Olher  countries. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Si>aln. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Spain. 

tfruguay. 

United  'States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


29,077,187   5,279.338 


Sbeep  skins  washed kilograms. 


2,239 


403  ,  Belgium. 


Yarious  cured  bides , 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


1,623 

401 

39 

42 

10 

332 

835 

1,107 

489 

.*7 

566 


Germany. 

Belgium. 
I  Bolivia. 

Bni/.ll. 
I  Chill. 
I  Spain. 
;  Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

lUly. 

Unknown. 


Total 


4,981 


Hide  cuttings kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Total 


Unwashed  wool kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


13. 673 
727.  338 
19.996 
50,439 
87,668 
165, 701 
52.205 
33. 2.50 
92.514 


684 
36,350 
1,000 
2,529 
4.383 
8,079 
2.610 
1,662 
4,210 


1,242,784  1      61.607 


6,875,067    1.888.754 

38,114.432    10,407,942 

7, 964  I        2, 197 

641  ,  179 

1,862,582  I    4.56,508 

3.827,092    1.067.022 

35.699,024   9,782.313 

28,010  I        7,234 


GoiTuany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

iJruguav. 

Unit-d  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany . 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chill. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 


4277 


44 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhlicfor  the  year  1880~Cot]tinued. 
EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  dUTY-^ontinaed. 


Articles. 


Do 

do .  .  . 

Do 

do .... 

Do 

do . . . . 

Total 

HoTn  piths 

number 

Do 

do .... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do. . . 

Do 

Total 

Ostrich  feathers  ...t 

Do 

........ ....... .do. . . . 

Do 

do 

Do 

............... .do  •. 

Do 

Do 

do. . .. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

jyo 

do 

Totel 

Tallow  andfn^ease 

Do 

kilograms.. 

................  do . 

Do 

do 

Do 

do. . . . 

Do 

do    . 

Do 

do  - . 

Do 

do 

Do 

do  . 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.  . 

Do 

do  . - 

Do 

.... ............  do .... 

Total 

Tallow  and  grease,  packed , - 

Do 

do  . . 

Do 

................  do  . 

Total 

Quantity. 


1, 198, 336 

2.981,495 

6, 377, 982 

173, 176 


Customs 
yalue. 


$334,420 

817. 646 

1,773.567 

43,782 


97.145,801  ,26.581,564 


31.000 
13,020 
50,869 
568,979 
7,860 
42,568 


Whither. 


England. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 
Other  countries. 


620  ,  Belgium. 
260  '  Uruguay. 
1, 022     France. 


10,976 
157 
853 


714, 296         13.  388 


1.236 

607 

1.106 

1,005 

16.641 

15, 424 

30,  574 

4,198 

1.438 


2.499 

1,336 

2,274 

2.211 

36,940 

33,546 

64,741 

9.739 

"2, 616 

72,  229       155. 901 


Total  exports  subject  to  duty. 


758, 

2. 

1,  019, 

1,225, 

131, 

341. 
1. 913, 

318. 

4,838. 

47, 

798. 

476. 


137 
901 
479 
704 
716 
866 
688 
486 
795 
883 
718 
616 


111,282 

.T24 

1.S2. 876 

182. 987 

19,518 

49.  935 
280.387 

47.186 

713. 731 

6,945 

116,  619 

70,603 


11.868.989    1.752,393 


1,161 

74,728 

460 


76,349 


108 

6,757 

41 


6,906 


England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Urnguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Unknown. 

Other  countries. 


Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Italy. 

England. 

Pai-aguay. 

Unknown. 

Other  countries. 


BoliTia. 

BraziL 

Paraguay. 


50,855,126 


EXPORTS  FKEE  OF  DUTY. 


Oliyeoil kilograms.. 

I>o dOKen » . . 

Kerosene  oil liters.. 

Live  stock : 

Asses number.. 

l>o do.... 

Do do.... 

Total do.... 

Horses number. 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


$207 

3 

65 


56,141 

ioT 

250 

14.660 

4,770 

11,265 

780 

815 

40 

2,785 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 


60  ;  AntiUes. 
55.691  !  Bolivia. 
390  i  ]«Yanoe. 


Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 
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Foreign  trtUle  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Contiiined. 

EXPORTS  FRBE  OF  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Qa«.Ut,.     '^^^ 


Live  stock : 

Horses number.. 

Do do — 

Do do 

Total do-... 

lAamas,  sheep  number. 

Do do — 

Do do — 

Do do  — 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do    . 

Do do... 

Do : do  .. 

Total do.... 

Mules  .-s number. . 

Do : do  .. 

Do do  .. 

Do do — 

Do do  . . 

Do do  .. 

Do do    . 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Total do... 

Homed  cattle number 

Do do..     I 


52 

389 

89 


$1, 140 
1,711 

1,845 


Whither. 


4. 220        40, 121 


42 

552 

4.303 

10.863 

0 

8.619 

1,100 

520 

30 


I 


20,993 


258 

5,614 

100 

10. 131 

582 

587 

3 

33 

192 


126 

552 

5.168 

13,445 

12 

.3, 643 

1.300 

645 

60 


24.825 


4.210 

88.345 

2,000 

128,  8  >0 

3,704 

8, 775 

M 

495 

3,695 


Italy. 
Paraguay. 
Other  ooun  tries. 


Bolivia. 

Belgium. 

BoliYia. 

Braxil. 

Spjiiii. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Unknown. 


Antilles. 

Bolivia. 

BrazU. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Paraguay. 

Peru. 

Other  countries. 


17, 500  I    240,  068  ' 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Total do  . 

Bran kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do.. 

do  . 

do.. 

do 

do 

do.. 


Total do 


Alcohol I  iters . . . 

Fencing  wire kilograms . 

Starch do... 

Pease kilograms . 

Do do  .. 

Do do  . . 

Total do  .. 

Algarroba kilograms. 

Starch do... 

Groceries 


Birdseed kilograms. 

Do do... 

Total do  .. 

Alcoholic  liquors liters. 

Do dozens. 

Plows number. 

Fire-arms 


4,638 

10 

29, 982 

16,840 

69 

2,653 

1.065 

1 


44,552  , 

100 

939. 732 

108,005 

690 

15,  301 

24,4*3 

120 


£5,258   1,182,983 


106,960 

27,871 

1, 774, 341 

88,744 

145,489 

1,160 

6,400 

90,666 


1,741 

564 

35,598 

641 

4,216 

92 

114  I 
1.3W, 


2. 191, 121         44,  353 


3.953 

757 

5,886 


21,020 
6,900 
31,907  ; 


458 

51 

1,485 

sr 

250 
1,276 


59.827  '        2,367 


80 
4,760 


8,400 
1,000 


8 

735 

3.992 

672 
80 


9,400 


56.360 

236 

36 


752 

6,831 
727 
144  I 
69 


Bolivia. 

BraKil. 

ChiJi. 

Uruguay. 

Franoe. 

Paraguay. 

Peru. 

Other  countries. 


Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Paraguaj*. 

England. 

Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 

Do. 
England. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 


Chili. 
Bolivia. 
Do. 

Brazil. 

Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
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Foreign  trade  of  ths  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 

EXPOKTS  FK£E  OF  DUTY— Continiied. 


Articles. 


:  Q««ititr.  I  c°;j,^»» ; 


..I 


Rice kilograms..' 

Do do.... 

Totol m do... 

Crashed  sagar kilognims. 

Whitesugar kilograms. 

Do :.do 

Total ' do.... 

Seflned  sugar kilograms.. 

Do do... 

Total do... 

Quicksilver kilograms . . ! 

•  Do f.do....! 

Total do... 

Hetallio  bismuth kilograms . . , 

Sperm  caudles do 

Coal  tar...  f do.... 

Vegetable  carbon 

Boots  and  shoes I 

Bark  for  tanning kilograms. . 


Preserved  meat kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total do... 


Ship-ohandlery 

Coffee kilograms..' 

Fresh  meat do 

Beer dozens..' 

Yirgin  wax kilograms.. 


Wax,  worked 
Do      ... 


Total 


Waxworks kilograms. 

Barley kilograms. 

Do r.do... 

do  .. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do 

do. . . . 
. do . . . , 

■  do 

do 

.do 


Total 


Cedar  wood  from  Tuouman kilograms. 

Glassware 


Comestibles. 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Total 


Preserves | 

Cigarettes,  negro thousands. . 


Bar  copper kilograms. 


14, 435 
100 


14,535  1 

8,182 

2,874 
100 

2,974 

21,833 
100 

21, 033 

10, 773 
138 

10.911 

Whither. 


$1, 187 

8  ' 


1,175 

901 

459 
14 

473 

3,762 
18 

3,780 

10, 773 
183 

10.911 

14, 698 

2,232 

460 


250 


575  ' 
2,472 
1,005 
3,984 


36,945 

487 

10 

6 

11,871 

68 

140 
412 
100 
664 


8^036 


1,816 


20 
600 
991 
794 


459 

6 

48 

2,556 

794 


510 
66 


Bolivia. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Bolivia. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 
France. 


Bolivia. 
Chili 


England. 

Bolivia. 

Paraguay. 

Brazil. 

Bolivia. 

England. 

Brazil. 
Uruguay. 
Italy. 
Un  Known. 


Bolivia. 

France. 

Brazil. 

Bolivia. 

France. 

France. 
England. 


576 


205 


123     France. 


700 
27,000  , 
100.994  ! 
251,  875  I 
94,194 
76,244  ; 
3,590  > 
736 
800 


194 

749 

14,526 

8.663 

8,347 

2,662 

976 

20 

22 


556. 183         36, 159 


950 


950 
148 


139 

209 

138 

85 


Germany. 

AntiUee. 

Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

Franoow 

England. 

Paraguay. 
Other  countriea. 


Uruguay. 
Bolivia. 

Belsium. 
Bolivia. 
Brazil. 
Unknown. 


671 


379 


24,106 
152, 575 


2,166  I 
852 

^  ' 

9,607  ' 
46,773  I 


Bolivia. 
Do. 

Bolivia. 
England. 


Total 


176, 681  I      55, 470 


^ 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity.  |  ^^f^f' 


1 


Whither. 


Glae kilograms.. 

Bo do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Qniniabark kilograms. 

Do do... 


Total 


Quebracho  bark kilograms.. 

Do do 


Total 


8opper  work 
ocoa kilograms. 

Dried  beef do  ., 


Cured  hides . 
Do.... 


Total 
Curedgoa 

Total 

Dry  ox  and  cow  bides. 


t  skins kilograms . 

do. . . 


Drugs 


Do... 
Total 


Sleepers 

Bpices • 

l^n kilograms  . 

Military  pqaipments  

Extract  of  quebracho kilograms- . 


Macaroni kilograms. 

Do r.do... 

Do do.. 


Total 


Matches 

IVesh  fruits. 


Dried  fruits. 
Do  ... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


760 

11,220 

9,506 


$55 

1.216 

762 


21, 486 


10.651 
17, 982 


28.633 


12,700 
7,200 


19.900 


134 
1,817 


1,029 
792 


1,821 


64 


2,023 

29,823  i 
35,220  1 

66,043 

1 

742  1 
378 

1,120 

50  i 
184 
154 

320  ! 

30  ! 

i 

350  1 

824 

396 

1 

1,220 

256  ' 

1 

5,285  1 
100  1 

6,385 

97,849 
*   '225" 


289 

500 

60,782 

333 

40 


113 

420 

44 


577 


Total , 12,204 


Hard  bread kilogram  s  .  \ 

Do do — I 


3, 451 
600 


Total 


4.051 


Pulse kilograms . 

Do do.. 


26. 569  > 
8,820 


Total 


35, 389 


Flour kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


24 
84 
11 

119 

008 
231 

200 

1,236 

10,744 

24 

12,204 

297 
59 

356 

1, 195 
397 

1,592 

16, 779 
24.547 

910,990 
91.940 
33.704 

218.002 

59.424 

67.800 

100 


1,28« 
1,910 

57,642 
7,355  I 
2.606 

18,245  ' 
4.  592  : 
6,961 
8 


Belgium. 

France. 

England. 


Belgium. 
England. 


Belgium. 
England. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 

BoUvia. 
Italy. 


Bolivia. 
Unknown. 


Unknown. 

Bolivia. 
France. 


Uruguay. 

Bolivia. 

England. 

Bolivia, 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 

Bclginm. 
Bolivia. 
Uruguay, 
Paraguay. 


Bolivia. 
France. 


France. 
Italy. 


Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Umguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Total 1,423,286       100,695 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  yea*- 1880 — Continued. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OP  DUTY-Coutinued. 


Articles. 


Quantity.       ^^,^^^ 


Whither. 


Old  iron kilograms . .  1 2, 000 

Do do....  48,000 

Do do 46,834 

Do do  ..  2,089,808 

Do do....  42,780 

Total 2,237,422 


Iron  bare kilograms. 

Do do... 


Total 


Iron,  rough kilograms. 


Iron  work. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Total 


i_. 


Cotton  thread 
Hemp  thread . 
Tinware 


Katural  guano kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do  ., 

Do do... 

Total 

Eggs dozens. 

Do do... 

Total 

Soap kilograms 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Totol 


Agricultural  implements 
Musical  instruments 


Washed  wool kilogram s 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do., 

do  , 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 


Total 


Gaa  fixtures 

Hard  brick thousands. 

Liqueurs 


Vegetables. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Total 


Stationery. 
Crockery  . 


Qnebracho  wood kilograms. 

Do do.. . 

Do do... 


1,010 
12, 000 


13, 010 


$180 

eoo 

1,170 

47,854 

900 

50,704 

300^ 
540 

840 


Brazil. 
Spain. 
XTruguay. 
United  States. 
Italy. 


Bolivia. 

Other  countries. 


95, 669        10, 762     Bolivia. 


10. 613 

2,250 

11 

35 

12.909 


Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Other  countries. 


252     Bolivia. 
64  Do. 

426  Do. 


39,900 

35,225 

44,  215 

386,056 


1, 795     Germany. 
1, 761     Belgium. 
1,200  '  France. 
18,218     England. 


506, 296         23,  064 


12  > 

12  ' 


2 
2 


Brazil. 
Unknown. 


24 


2,434 

11,194 

1,150 


278  '  Bolivia. 
1,343  ,  ChilL 
38     Paraguay. 


14, 778 


1,650 


584  ,  Bolivia. 
12  Do. 


82,762 

30.  405 

2,071 

953 

225.117 

117,582 

50,655 

19,440 

4,882 

1,892 

6,545 

2,408 

256 

72 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italv. 

Unknown. 


372, 288       172, 752 


3 
17 


97     Bolivia. 
140  Do. 

51  Do. 


5. 235  Antilles. 

428  Brazil. 

60  France. 

200  Other  oountriea. 


5.923 


235 
508 


Bolivia. 
Do. 


167.391 

1, 097, 356 

13,685 


2, 763     Belgium. 
7, 078     France. 
280     England. 


Total 1, 278, 632 

I 


10, 121 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  RepiCblicjor  the  year  1880 — Continued. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Pine  wood eqaare  meters.. 

Do do.... 


Qnmtity. 


Castoms 
yalne. 


Whither. 


1,233  . 
403  , 


$494 
172 


Total 


Nandabay  posta j n  umber . 

Do do... 


1,726 


G66  I 


19.256 
3,000 


6,324 
900 


Total 


22,256 


7,224 


Various  wooda. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

•         Do 

Do 


Total 


Peanuta kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Butter kilograms. 

Indian  com kilograms. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do 

do. . . 
do... 

do 

do — 

do 

do.... 
do ... . 
do — 
do — 

do 

do 


80 

2,027 

7,944 

7,468 

10,  345 

10 

130 

28,004 


France. 

Other  countries. 


rmguay. 
Unknown. 


Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 


24,000 

10,500 

4,594 

105, 482 

20,160 


720     Belgium. 
211  i  Brazil 
190  I  Uruguay. 
2,203  ,  France. 
473  I  Italy. 


164.796 


^797 


3,956 


1, 721     Brazil. 


2, 


6, 
2, 
2, 


8,772 

751, 150 

251. 494 

1,142 

112,575 

798,100 

13,800 

7,260 

046, 818 

9,800 

064.8.51 

20.475 

946,680 

100 


176 

18,343 

4,651 

32 

38, 516 

15,910 

276 

145 

120,643 

196 

40,806 

394 

48.285 

2 


Total I  15,032,016  i    288,276 


Maithinery 
Mercery  ... 


33.439 
2,019 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Belgium, 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

TTmguay. 

United  Stetea. 

France. 

England. 

luVy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 


Silver kilograms . .  i 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 

Lead — kilograms. 

SQyer  ore kilograms . 

Do do... 

Do do 


4,508  I 
1,361  , 
2,760 


8,629 


60,143 


4.536 

4,140 

214, 872 


45,080 

400 

27,600 


73,080 


Belgium. 

ChilL 

England. 


18. 922     England. 


998     Belgium. 
22,000  <  France. 
48,009  I  England. 


Total 


223, 648  I      71. 007 


Copper  ore kilograms. 

Do do... 


.520 
28.265 


$0  94     BrazU. 
8.260  I  England. 


Total 


28, 785  8, 364 


Other  ore . . 
Do... 

Total 


1,140  I  France. 
7, 130  ,  England. 


8,270 


Hone: 


Do 


.liters. 
..do... 
..do. .. 


8,132 
7.725 
9,198 


1,057 
1,110 
1,196 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 
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Articles. 


Honey. liters.. 

Do do..., 

Total 


Qaantlty. 


6.729 
3,090 


Customs 
value. 


4,084 


Whither. 


England. 
Italy. 


88,874 


8.915 


Fnmitnre 

Playing  oards sross. 

Animal  black  kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


10 


696 
00 


26,094 

110,034 

8. 817, 882 

187,487 


2,088 

8,802 

265,084  i 

12,627 


Total j    3,501,477       288,601 


Obleotaof  art I 

Gold,  in  powder ounces..! 

Straw bundles.. 

Do do.... 

Do do  .- 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


207  i 


100 
3,812 


0.850 
8,615 
1,100 
5,000  t 
1,000 
27,900 


197 


Total 


White  paper kilograms . . 

Potatoes kilograms. . 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do... 


53,465 


197 


3,702 


1,470 


7,278 

181,600 

87,827 

1,100 


Total j       277,805 


365  i 

9, 057  I 

4,213  I 

22  I 


13,657 


Hay k  ilogram  s . . 

Do do... 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do .• -.  do.... 

Do i.o 

Do do... 

Do do 

Do do... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 


75. 976 

1,105 

8,930 

118 

8, 513, 894 

172,971 

16,500 

190 

45,798 

969 

341,750 

5,042 

15, 200 

200 

300 

5 

112.  473 

3,008 

97,298 

1,084 

200 

4 

Total 9,231,819       184,695 


Goats'  hair 
Do... 


Total 


Dry  and  salt  fish kilograms. 

Perfumery 


1,517 
1,988 


8,505 


57 


8 
21 


Beans kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do , do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


Hoofo kilograms. 

Do do... 


Total... 
Various  skins 


Emptypipes. 
Do!".*.; 


70,225 
1,617 
17,700 
18,742 
30,440 
2,640  i 


4,226 
97 

972 
1,124 
1,826 

158 


141, 394 


8,403 


15,235 
196,  908 


762 
2,302 


212, 143 


8,064 


4{f7 


197 

1,230 

70 


456 

8,415 

175 


Bolivia. 
Do. 

Grermany. 
Belgium. 
France. 
England. 


Bolivia. 
England. 

Antilles. 
Brazil. 
Spain. 
Uruguav. 
United  Stotes. 
Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 

Bolivia. 
Brazil. 
Uruguay. 
Paraguay. 


Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  oonntiiea. 

Unknown. 


United  States. 
England. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 

Belgium. 

BrazU. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 


France. 
Italy. 


BoUvia. 

Antilles. 
Uruguay. 
United  States . 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 
•  EXPOBTS  FBEB  OF  DUTY—Continucd. 


Articles. 


Bmptypipefl. 


Qnantlty. 


1.054 
2,147 


Customs 
value. 


Total 


4,688 


Cut  stone . . 
Cot  marble 
Painu 


Silyer  amalgam m arks . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total 

Lead kilograms . 

Sporting  powder do. . , 


10, 291 
3,986 


$3,006 
5,970 


13,028 


138 

46 

513 


102,  914 
39,860 


Whither. 


France. 

Other  countries. 


BoUria. 
Do. 
Do. 


193, 189  il,  914,  610 


Cheese .. 
Do 


do. 
.do.. 


Total 


Baisins 

White  dotbins 

Beady-msde  clothing 


207,466  '2,057.384 


2,852 
5 


891 
517 


570 
6 


161 
165 


1,408 


326 


210 

1,165 

522 


Salt kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


48,099 

120 

4.550 

9,366 


287 

1 

27 

76 


ToUl 


62,135 


Dried  ]i)lood k  ilograms . .  i 

Hats I 

Pollard kilograms.. 

Alfalfa  seed do....i 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total 


1,030 
i,'240' 


891 


412 
980 
102 


1,828 

45 

5,021 

240 


274 

8 

753 

29 


7.184 


1,064 


Flaxseed kilograms..;  400  , 

Do do. ...I  86,045  I 

Do do 8,187 

Do do. ...I  636,983  ' 

Do do 1  36,089  I 


Do... 
Total 


.do. 


195, 295 


40 

8,603 

319 

63,389 

3,605 

19,529 


957, 999  '      95, 485 


Tnmip  seed kilograms . . 

Do do.... 

Do do 


420  ' 

975  ! 

2,506  ! 


42 

10 

125 


Total 


3,901 


177 


Other  seeds 

Sole  leathers number . 


97 


39 
501 


Leaf  tobacco kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do .do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total 


49.871  , 

506 

2,820  , 

437  , 

112,  584  ' 

1,300  ' 

16, 100 


183, 118 


Tea kilograms . 

Woven  goods: 

Cotton meters. 

Do kilograms. 

'Flax  and  hemp 

Wool meters. 


336 


6,172 

63 

550 

175 

14,  6U1 

390 

2.013  I 


Belgium. 

France. 

England. 


Chili. 
Bolivia. 

Bolivia. 
Uruguay. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 

Belgium. 
Brazil. 
France. 
England. 


England. 
Bolivia. 
Do. 

Antilles. 
Bolivia. 
Uruguay. 
Paraguay. 


Antilles. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

lUly. 


Belgium. 

Ftance. 

England. 


Englaud. 
BoUvia. 

Germany. 

Bi^'lgium. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Uiuguay. 

France. 

Italy. 


23,964 


32«  '  Bolivia. 


9,509 

1,569 

Bolivia. 

32.268 

23,685 

Do. 

120 

29 

Da 

4,381 

4,359 

Do. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepubliofor  the  year  1880-— ContiBued. 

EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY-  Continued. 


Articles. 


Ona«*i'«'«»     Customs 
Quantity.       ^^j^^^ 


Whither. 


Woven  ^oods: 

Wool kilofTimis . . 

Mixed meters. . 

Various 

Do 


156 
180 


$539  , 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

5,537 

Do. 

2,092 

Uruguay 

Total 

Hydraulic  earth 


7, 629 


26 


Old  raffs kilogram s . . 

Do do 


23 


7,319 
4,890  ; 


300 
293 


Bolivia. 

UruKua 
Engl 


guay. 
:land. 


Total 


Wheat kilogram  s 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do., 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


12,  289 


593 


21, 142 

11,000 

6,509 

108,  206 

34,659 

143,571 

596,484 

244,  057 


846 

400 

260 

4,328 

1,3«7 

6,743 

23,188 

10,645 


Total 1,166,628 

Dried  entrails kilograms . . 

Do do 

Do do  .. 


46,747 


Toral 


6,456 


409 


Salted  entrails .^ kilograms . 

Do • do — 


725  , 
23,488 


109 
3,440 


Total 


24.213 


3,549 


Wine liters . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


1,698 

1,000 

100 

217 


554 

100 

8 

21 


Total 


3,016 


683 


Wine dozens.  ' 

Tallow  candles kilograms. 

Glass,  various 


148 
304 


1,232 
123 
544 


Yerha kilogram  s . 

Do do... 

Do do... 


870 

95 

113 


113  , 
12  : 
18 


Total 


1,078 


143 


Old  sine kilograms. 

Do do... 


Total 


230 
276 

506 


61 
34 


85 


Various  articles 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ToUl 


2,164 

1,604 

89 

10, 197 

275 

804 

5,879 

4,688 

2,700 

1,248 

16 

29,614 


Germany. 

Beleinm. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 


Spain. 

Inrance. 

Italy. 


Germanv. 
Italy. 


Bolivia. 
Uruguay. 
France. 
Unlcnown. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 

Bolivia. 
France. 
Unknown. 


France. 
Paraguay. 


Belgium. 

BolivU. 

Brazil. 

ChUi. 

Uinguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Total  exports  froe  of  duty | 5,642,297 
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NATIONAL  REVENUES. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Argentine  Republic.  The  national  revenues  for  the  year  1880  show 
a  slight  decrease  compared  witli  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  while 
the  expenditures  show  a  very  great  increase;  but  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  political  stability  of  the  government,  here- 
tofore so  unfortunately  disturbed  by  revolutionary  schemes,  which  is 
much  more  valuable  than  cash  in  the  treasury.  This  assurance  of  con- 
tinued supremacy  of  law  and  order  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  heretofore  the  focus  of  political  up- 
risings, has  been  transferred  by  the  province  absolutely  to  the  national 
authority,  as  the  permanent  capital  of  the  republic,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment no  longer  having  any  control  over  its  jurisdiction.  In  consider- 
ation of  this  transfer,  however,  the  Argentine  Government  has  assumed 
a  large  provincial  and  municipal  indebtedness,  which  goes  to  swell  the 
amount  of  the  national  liabilities.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  the  national  treasury,  shows  the  sources  and 
receipts  of  revenue  during  the  year  1880,  also  those  of  the  previous 
year,  to  wit : 

_  .  --  .  ^  - 

Sources  of  revenae.  1879.  '  1880. 


Frominiporto $12,844,738  16  $12,0M,7»6  54 

Fromezporta    •      2,887,363  06  |  3,620,39369 

Warehonaxnjt            332,135  28  299,77129 

StampH  and  stttinped  paper 612,394  05  573,681  02 

Post-offlce 347,481  00  337,265  46 

Telejfraph  95,284  95  113,717  64 

LiKht-houses • ,           34,38866  '  32,260  01 

Receipts  from  Northern  Central  Railwav i 644,187  06 

Receipts  from  Andini  Railway 168,450  11 

ReceipU  from  First  Kntre  Rios  Railway 3, 495  59  2, 742  15 

Inten^st  on  provincial  obligations    '           10,930  26'  4,000  00 

Int<>rest  on  bonds  of  1871 530,133  92  206,861  34 


Sanitary  visits 
Sundries 


Total 


12, 687  88  10, 963  16 

3, 276, 202  24  I        1. 544, 339  42 


20,061,893  44. 


19,694,305  90 


The  expenses  and  sictual  outlay  of  esvch  ministerial  department  for  the 
year  1880  were  as  follows,  to  y\t : 


rk<k«^.**».^n*.  Ordinary  ex-  1  Extiuordinary  i  Total  expendi- 

i^epanment*.  penditarcs.  expenditures.  ,  tures. 

Department  of  the  interior I  $2,409,016  76  1    $1,435,314  09  i  $3,844.83086 

I>epartment  of  foreign  relations i          116. 177  35  ,           12. 125  00  128. 302  36 

Department  of  finance I  8,302,967  41'         630,183  59'  8,933,15100 

Department  of  Justice  and  public  worsta  ip I      ] ,  215, 174  56            1 00, 457  69  i  1 ,  321 ,  632  24 

Department  of  war i  4,202,48443        7.226,19407  1  11,428,67850 

Department  of  marine 663,342  34            699,857  84    .  1,268,200  18 


Totsls 16,809,162  84,     10,110,182  28)      26,919.296  12 

_  I 

From  these  figures,  which  are  official,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  during  thelast  year  spent  almost  $27,000,000,  whilst 
the  revenue  of  the  country  only  reached  the  sum  of  $19,594,305,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  about  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  these  expenditures,  namely,  $11,428,678,  was  on 
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account  of  the  War  Department,  and  was  spent  in  military  prepara- 
tions for  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  public  debt  on  the  31st  of  December.  1880,  as  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  was  as  follows: 

English  loan  of  1824 $5,695,448  00 

English  loan  of  1868 6,848,104  00 

English  loan  of  1871 20,497,464  00 

Home  bonds,  November  16,  1863 14,990,011  77 

Home  bonds,  2i  per  cent 448,000  10 

Debt  to  foreigners 712.433  70 

Bonds  for  roads  and  bridges 1,116,000  00 

Bonds  of  November  5,  1872 1,278,618  25 

Bonds  of  October  21,  1876.: 479,900  00 

Provincial  bonds 398,400  00 

Treasury  bills,  October  19,  1876 5,615,600  00 

Total 58,079,979  82 

But  this  is  not  the  entire  debt  of  the  republic. .  Thei'e  is  to  be  added 
to  the  above  figures  the  following  outstanding  indebtedness,  December 
31,1880: 

Balance  doe  banks  of  Buenos  Ayres |15, 413, 606 

Bills  due : 3,72^,572 

Floating  debt 7,306,650 

Total 26,448,828 

• 

Since  that  date  the  government  has  effected  a  loan  in  Paris  of 
$12,000,000,  and  has  assumed  the  foreign  debt  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  amounting  to  $13,790,624.24,  and  also  the  outstanding  bonds  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  amounting  to  about  $2,272,000;  so  that  at 
the  present  time  the  total  debt  of  the  National  Government  is  about 
as  follows: 

Total  bonded  debt,  December  31, 1880 i  ....  $58,079,979  82 

Outstanding  balances  as  above 26,448,828  00 

Paris  loan  of  1880 12.000,000  00 

Provincial  debt  of  Buenos  Ayres,  assumed 13, 790, 624  24 

Municipal  bonds 2,272,700  00 

•  

Total  Argentine  debt 112,592,132  06 

CONCLUSION. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  the  limited  revenues  of  the  government 
with  which  to  pay  not  only  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  a<lministra- 
tion,  but  also  the  service  of  so  large  a  public  debt,  it  will  require  the 
practice  of  rigid  e(M)nomy  to  make  ends  meet.  It  is  true  the  nation  has 
immense  resources  in  its  public  lands;  and  it  has  a  most  excellent 
credit  in  London  and  Paris;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  meet  all  demands  upon  it  without  embarrassment; 
but,  it  is  evident  that  the  burden  cannot  be  further  increased  without 
endangering  its  financial  standing  abroad.  The  administration  of  the 
government,  however,  is  in  good  hands;  and  the  country  was  never 
in  a  more  prospeiwis  or  promising  condition.  With  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  question  with  Chili,  with  the  opening  up  of  new  "camps'^ 
in  the  far  south,  with  the  building  of  new  lines  of  railway  to  the  west- 
ern and  northern  extremities  of  the  nation,  with  new  industries  stare- 
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ing  up  on  all  sides,  with  annually  increasing  flocks  and  herds,  with 
greater  attention  than  ever  paid  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
interior,  with  peace  and  good  order  throughout  its  borders,  and  with 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  high  destiny  which  the 
future  so  bountifully  promises  for  it,  the  Argentine  Republic  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  position  she  occupies  among  the  republics  of  South 
America,  and  of  the  good  will  which  all  nations  feel  for  her  in  her  on- 
ward movement  to  the  place  of  a  first-class  power. 

E.  L.  BAKER. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayres,  October  27,  1881. 


ASIA. 


ASIA   nillVOR. 

AnniMl  report  by  Consul  Duncan, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Smyrna^  April  5,  1882. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  prepare  a  very  full  report  on  the  com- 
mercial i*elations  of  Asia  Minor  for  the  past  year,  especially  as  a  possi- 
ble field  for  the  future  development  of  business  with  the  United  States, 
but  my  transfer  from  this  consulate,  and  occupations  connected  there- 
with, caused  delay  in  getting  my  report  ready,  and  so  I  have  decided 
to  send  in  only  a  brief  report  with  the  statistical  tables. 

These  tables  for  the  general  commerce  of  Smyrna  cover  two  years, 
1>80  and  1881,  explained  by  the  fact  that  while  consular  commercial  re- 
ports were  required  to  be  made  in  the  autumn,  it  wa«  impossible  to  pro- 
cure reportis  except  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  ^  ear.  But  now,  only  being 
required  after  new  year,  by  a  few  weeks'  delay  full  reports  can  be  had 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  just  finished.  These  reports  have  been  printed 
for  the  past  year  for  the  first  time,  indicatiug  a  certain  progress.  But 
I  may  remark  that  they  are  not  official,  and  I  doubt  if  they  can  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  approximately  reliable.  They  are  collected  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  being  as 
correct  as  possible,  by  an  employ^  of  the  Austrian  consulate-general, 
who  disposes  of  copies  to  the  other  consulates  for  a  consideration.  But 
defective  as^  they  probably  are,  they  are  all  we  can  obtain  here  in  the 
way  of  commercial  statistics. 

The  tables  of  imports  inclosed,  A  A,  show  that  they  amounted  for 
1880  to  $  19,876,600,  while  in  1881  they  increased  to  $23,280,671.  But 
this  variation  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  accidental,  the  varia- 
tions between  the  two  preceding  years,  1878  and  1879,  being  about  the 
same;  that  is,  for  the  former  $20,678,422,  and  for  the  latter  $23,780,796. 

The  export  tables  B  B  show  that,  for  1880,  the  exports  amounted  to 
$19,131,538,  and  for  1881,  $19,262,396. 

Of  all  this  trade  England  monopolizes  fully  one-half  of  the  imports, 
and  not  far  from  one-half  of  the  exports,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  printed  tables  for  1881. 

For  the  imports  the  United  States  makes  rather  a  poor  showing,  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  export^  we  receive  about 
one-ninth. 

For  imports  France  stands  next  to  England,  and  then  Austria ;  for 
exports  France,  and  then  the  United  States. 

While  the  exhibit  for  imports  and  exports  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
very  satisfactory,  the  navigation  tables  for  1880  and  1881  cannot  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  every  American. 

The  table  for  1880  shows  that  during  the  year  1,850  steamers  entered 
the  port  of  Smyrna  with  a  tonnage  of  897,758,  and  that  none  of  these 
were  American.    During  the  same  period  638  sailing  vessels,  tonnage 
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86,297,  entered,  and  only  one  American.  During  1881, 880  steamers  with 
a  tonnage  of  955,360  arrived  at  Smyrnia,  not  one  being  American,  and 
during  same  period  404  sailing  vessels  with  only  one  American.  Con- 
gressmen may  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  talking  of  consular  fees 
injuring  our  commerce,  but  these  figures  show  how  infinitesimal  is  the 
damage  done  by  siAh  fees  at  this  consulate,  and  most  of  our  consulates 
would  probably'  be  nearly  the  same.  Perhaps  our  consular  fees  are  un- 
necessarily high,  but  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  them  is  as  a  mere 
"  drop  in  the  mighty  ocean."  There  is  but  one  cause  of  our  having  no 
commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  until  Congress  admits  that  and  applies  the 
proper  remedy  we  can  have  no  hope  of  any  permanent  improvement. 
Congress  may  grant  liberal  subsidies  to  certain  lines  of  steamers,  and 
thus  establish  other  monopolies  and  enrich  a  few  individuals  out  of  the 
nation's  purse.  But  until'it  changes  our  navigation  laws  so  that  Ameri- 
cans can  either  build  vessels  as  cheap  as  other  countries,  or  be  allowed 
to  buy  them  wherever  they  can  get  them  cheapest,  we  can  never  hope 
to  compete  on  the  ocean  with  other  countries.  As  will  be  seen,  England 
takes  the  lead  in  steamers,  having  for  1880  188  against  159  French,  158 
Austrian,  108  Egyptian,  103  Russian,  64  Italian,  &c„  and  for  1881  228 
against  160  Austrian,  157  French,  105  Russian,  103  Egyptian,  67  Ital- 
ian, &c. 

The  only  material  increase  was  English,  being  40  arrivals  of  steamers 
in  1881  over  the  pce^ions  year.  I  was  recently  speaking  with  a  wealthy 
English  capitalist  here  who  holds  shares  in  a  number  of  steamers,  and  he 
told  me  that  they  paid  him  on  his  capital  invested  a  dividend  of  from  12 
to  30  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  12  per  cent,  he  considered  a  very  low 
dividend.  All  this  splendid  chance  for  profit  Americans  lose  on  account 
of  our  illiberal  and  suicidal  navigation  laws. 

B.  O.  DUNCAN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Smyrna^  April  5,  1882. 
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Stalanent  alumiiiig  Iht  import*  at  Smgrna  for  Ih^  year  ending  Deeember  31,  1 
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la,  France,  Italy. 

-,  Italy. 

anofc  Greece,  IlaJy,  Germauy.  Balclan. 

A 

ntria,  England,  Oance.  Itdy. 
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Statement  $howing  the  exports  from  Smyrna  for  the  year  ending  December  :U,  1880. 


Articles. 


BoBM tons . 

Canary  9fied bags. 

Carpets  and  mg9 bales. 

Cheese packages. 

C  hrome tons . 

Cocoons  (silk) bags. 

Cotton bales . 

Cotton  seed tons. 

Emery  stone do. . 

Fitfs kintals. 


yruit  (dry) packages. . 

Galls do... 

Gums do... 

Hem^ bales. . 

Licorice  root  and  paste bales 

and  cases 

Madder  rooU bales . . 

Oil barrels.. 

Opiniii canes . . 

Poppy  seed tons. . 

Sags bal»*8.. 

Kaisins  (black) kintals . . 

KaisJDS  (red) do 

Salt  fish packages  . 

Sesame bags.. 

Scammony packugoK . . 

Skins bales. . 

Sponges bags  and  cases.. 

Snltana  raisins kintals. . 

SoDdry  goods packages. . 

Fefllk bales.. 

Tobacco , do 

Valonia kintals. . 

Wax packages . . 

Wines barrels  . 

Wool bales.. 

Yellow  berries packages . . 

Total 


Qnantity. 


KM 
1,903 

2,821 


Value, 

Incladlne 

costs  and 

charges. 


$36,848 
7,612 

739,920 


1.676  1 

31,500 

699 

16,  776 

340 

29,920 

13,  711 

680,844 

1,795  1 

32,310 

9.922 

196.400 

125,843  , 

1.  692, 192 

35,  2^  I 

1.021  ; 

i 

1,471  I 

2,118 

84,806  ' 

! 

2,625  , 

699  I 

2,849 

836 
8,337 
528,278  I 


139,  346 
30,594 

124.  656 
84,720 

777, 772 

16, 176 

55. 920 

2,  260, 336 

69,  8r)2 

83. 370 

2,  613,  8P2 


ia'>,754  '     1,114,284 


470 

29.625 

61 

5,399  ' 

I 

16,468 
185,  957 


8,:»8 

77i> 

0,140 

671, 236 

1,  515 
2,667 
6,240 

3,070 


6,552 

236,  642 

16.976 

373.  260 

1,400.316 
1, 115. 500 


7.'»,  932 

,tO,  118 

1,  552, 100 

2,  864,  062 

114,090 

46,  040 

444, 468 

92,100 


Whither  exported. 


England,  France. 

England,     France,     Germany,     UDitedf 

States,  Italy. 
United  States,  Germany,  Holland.  Eng< 

land.  Belgiuo),  France,  Austria,  Italy. 
Austria,  Egypt 
England. 

Austria,  France,  Italy. 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  .Spaiir. 
England,  France,  Italy. 
TTnited  States,  England.  Belgium. 
Germany,  United  States,  England,  .\us- 

tria,   Italy,   Russia,   France,   Holland,. 

Belgium. 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  France,  Hol- 
land, Russia. 
Germany.      United      .States,      Englant^ 

France,  Austria.  Holland,  Italv. 
Germany,      ['uito<i      State.n.     £uglauit^ 

Italy.  France.  Holland,  Austria. 
Austria,  France. 

United   States,  England,    .VuHtrfa,    HiJ- 

land. 
England,  France,  Greece. 
Austria,  England,  Egypt. 
Austria,   United    States,   England,  HuU 

land. 
Germany.  Franct*.  Holland,  Italy. 
Unit<Hi  States,  England,  France, 
England,  Austria,  France,  Egypt.  Italy, 

Russia,  Holland. 
England.  Austria,  France,  Egypt,  Spain. 

Holland.  Russis 
Enzland,  Egypt,  Gre-ece. 
Kglaud,  Kgypt.  I'Yance,  Italy. 
Kngland,  Framie.  Italy 
England.  Austria.  Belgium.  Eg\  pt,  Spaini 

Holland,  KusMia. 
Germany,  United  States,  France,  Spain. 
Englanil,      Unitnd      Stjites,     Germany 

Friince,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Aus- 
tria. • 
England.  .Vustria,  Egypt,  France,  Unlteil. 

Stat.eH,  Italy,  Holland. 
England.  Austria,  France),  Italy. 
England.  Austria,  France,  Egypt. 
England.     AuHtria.     I*Yanee,     Belgium. 

Spain.  Egypt. 
England.  Aiirttria,  France. 
England.  France,  Egypt,  Italy. 
England,  Fi"an«:e.   United  States,  Italy^ 

Austria.  Holland. 
England.  Frano<'.  Austria,  Holland,  IjUily. 


19,131,358 
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Kxpi>rU  from  Smgrma  daring  the  year  1881. 
[Value  In  rranca.) 


Articles. 


Alizarine  .... 

Alpist 

Antimony* ... 

Hemp 

Bags 

Chromate«  .. 

Wax 

Bilk  coooona 

Cotton  

Eoiery  »tone 

Sponges  

Beana , 

Figs 
CI 


'  Germany. 

39,000 

77,' 400* 

3,500* 

'.. 23,*506' 

"  i7,'760' 


United 
States. 


England.     ^?^-.       l-V^ice.    ^      Total. 


■t 


100,000 
50,180 


20,100 

1,540 

31,250 


26,700 


820 


400 


168.400 
700 


40,000 
74,746 


189,000 
10,005 


2,057,920 


180 
7,100 


■f 


12,000  i 
10,800  I 

50,140 ; 

0,750 


Cheese 

Fmit,  fresh  and  dried 

Gallnuts 

Gums 

Yellow  berries 

Cotton  seed 

Poppyseed i         28,840    

Oliveoil '        5r2,700  «,600 

Wool 1,742,300 

Indian  com I , 

MangaDcsi^ t ; 

Miscellaneoos 350 

Opium 7,500       3,100,000  j 

llarley ; 

Bones , i ! 

RawUdes '  1,500, 

8altflsh 


204,720 
308,500  ' 

3, 083. 010 
365,000 

4,806,920 


2,880 

,64,300 

61,640 

334.200 

171, 270 


Licorice  root I :    2,820,550 

Licorice •  1,600'         50,000 

Raisins,  black 

Raisins,  red i    2,225,455  1         25.445 

Cnrrante 4.; 

Sultana  raisins 278,840  215,440 

Leeches 

Scammony 2,600 

Sesamnm 4,640  ! 


Tobacco 

Carpets  and  rugs. 


V*lonla 
Wines.. 


76,300 
66,000 


800 
202,000 


172,180 
9.000  I 


1,426,200 

113,750 

121, 912 

39,600 

62,500 

^  945. 000 

736,610 

71,100 

282,600 


13,700 
288,100 


2. 523, 010 
'6*706,*600" 
""76,'46o 


16.600 
1, 547, 000 

18,150 
8, 801, 620 


99,400 


771,600 

17,800 

189,290 

'668,'446 


5,376 
49,600 
44,020 
10,050 


80.700 
350 
4. 116  , 


46,200  ; 
247. 050  I 
3,360  i 
8,900 
87,630 
42,100 
1,105,200 

'     *55,'626 
130,400 
830,740 
75, 750  i 


16,300 
200.000 


124,500 


54,700 

116,190 

695,730 

12, 768 

219,000 

90  I 

2.600 


,1 


4,700 

67,000 

4,620 

2, 396, 225 

2,900 


310. 

131, 

452, 

32, 

29, 

»«, 

652, 

194, 

6, 

508. 

3, 

356, 

302, 

8.456. 

310. 

4, 

65, 

7, 

37, 

800, 

65, 

567, 

68. 

73, 

65, 


800 
700 
900 
158 
200 
600 
500 
306 
220 
500 
500 
100 
200 
600 
555 
416 
400 


700 
020 
800 
000 
970 
620 
100 


Totall881 3. 688, 345  ;  10, 785, 920  ;  87, 444. 382  i    5,825,165 


Totall880 3, 343, 560  '  11, 502, 010  ;  33. 504. 620       6,900,550 


16,028,200 
18, 149. 830 


103,200 

3,780 

31.250 

488,000 

298,205 

48,960 

500.150 

247, 050 

4,711.920 

661,000 

3,373.035 

452,300 

9. 654, 410 

70.630 

874.630 

297,600 

623,300 

1, 752, 830 

176, 041) 

617,  810 

3,383.400 

2, 46.5,  750 

201,166 

137.020 

258,700 

13, 605, 000 

1. 237.  516 

76,310 

1,626,300 

59,780 

3,190,350 

707,100 

8.9&.\230 

8, 195, 790 

26,752 

7. 801. 120 

11,980 

126.100 

1,563,840 

480,340 

2,550,000 

136.300 

13,208,3^ 

192.200 

95. 090, 971 
96,311,980 


Increase . 
Decrease 


344,785    '    3,939.762  1 i. 

716,090  1  1    1,165,385' 


2.126,630         1.221,009 
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NAVIGATION. 

Statement  showing  the  nav^igation  at  the  port  of  Smyrna  for  the  gear  ending  December  31 ,  le^SO. 


Flag. 


Anieiican  (United  SUte«) 

Austrian-Hungarian 

Belgian 

Banish ., 

Dutcli 

Egyptian 

English 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Roumanian , 

Russian 

Spanish , 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  . , 
TnrUsii , 


Total 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


Na 


168 
5 


18 
108 
188 
150 


1 
04 

1 
103 

2 

1 
47 


850 


Tons. 


180, 817 
4,055 


12, 791 

89,196 

156,088 

185,890 


600 
63,647 

644 

180, 9:6 

1,576 

324 
21,150 

897, 758 


Sailing  resselH. 

No.           Tons. 

Na 

1                 498 
18             6, 032 

1 

176 

5 

'  2       '   *      244* 
5                 706 

2 

18 
108 

62  ,          10,470 

250 
159 

2  !        **    430 
205  '         24,306 
33            18, 538 
...■...•«.....,. 

2 

206 

97 

1 

5                  949 

108 
2 

'i    m 

304            28,945 

2 
351 

638  ;          86,297 

1,488 

Total. 


Tons. 


498 

186,849 

4,055 

244 

18, 497 

89,196 

166,553 

185,899 

430 

24,908 

77,185 

044 

181, 925 

1,576 

601 

50,095 

— — ^ — 


984,055 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vesseK 


Total. 


American  (United  States) 

Austrian-  H  nngarian 

Belgian 

I>anish 

Dutch 

Eg5rptian 

Engliah 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italhin 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Turkish 

Total 


186,064 

4,056 

244 

12,663 

86.123 

158,347 

186,312 

430 

20,901 

75,563 

644 

190,080 

1,576 

501 

49, 561 

972,083 
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Navigation  at  the  port  of  Smyrna  during  tlte  year  1881. 


ARRIVALS. 


Sailing  ve«s«il8. 


Flag. 


With  cargo.  In  ballast. 


Steam  ressols. 


With  cargo.  In  ballast, 


No. 


Tons. 


^German i  1 

Amorican 1 

British 31 

Austrian-Hungarian 12 

Belffian 
Damsh. 
French 

<5reek U6 

Holland 1 

Italian 16 

Roamauian 3 

Rassian 6 

"Swedish  and  Norwogiau !  1 

Turkish '  186 


Total 404;      64,621 


No. 


1 


Tons. 


No.        Tons. 


452 


2, 126  I     160  ,     183, 663 


13,601       880       955,360 


228       201, 726         19 


18,343 
i,"368 


84,«30 


DEPARTURES. 


0«mian 

AiQftrican 

British 

Anstrian-Hungarian  . . , 

Belgian 

Danish 

French 

Greek 

Holland 

Italian 

(Roumanian 

Russian 

Swe<lish  and  Norwegian 
Turkish 


1 

2 

28 

9 


101 
1,U00 
4,623 
4,324 


0 
5 


155 


44 
1 

21 
1 
2 
1 

27 


Total I    138 


6,117 
1.36 

8,942 
182 
112 
167 

2,681 


7 
1 
3 


241 


1.302 
1,589 


123    13, 553 


2,423 
145 
290 


21, 811 


234 

162 
3 

102 
6 

160 
17 
13 
66 

104 


215,  009 

184, 771 

1,368 

87,901 

4,728 

191, 710 

5,277 

10.743 

78,165 

181, 387 


1 
3' 


33 


16.500 


28, 540  ;  389  ;   41, 703   900  •  977, 649 


8 


432 

"i,"772 


252 


2.476 


ADEN. 

KepoP'tj  by  Gomul  Williams^  on  the  trade  mid  navigation  at  Aden^/or  the 

fiscal  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Aden,  October  17, 1881. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  returns  of  trade  and  navigation  at  the 
)>ort  of  Aden  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1881,  as  official  retarns  are 
4ire  made  to  this  date  by  trade  registration  department  here. 

During  this  time  the  crops  of  grains  and  coffee  have  proved  a  failure 
both  in  Arabia  and  Africa  owing  to  want  of  rain,  and  from  this  cause 
the  decrease  in  value  of  imports  of  coffee  amounts  to  $604,600  while  the 
«iicrease  in  value  of  grains  imported  is  $559,619. 

The  large  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States,  $463,859,  for  the 
«ame  time  is  owing  to  the  small  supply  of  coffee  and  consequent  high 
prices. 

JAMES  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul. 
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Statement  ahowiHg  the  intportH  at  Jden  for  the  year  endhuj  March  :U,  \S6\. 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Sheep number. . 

Cattle. do.. 

Coal tons.. 

Coffee cwt- . '. 

Cotton : 

Raw cwt.. 

Twist pounds.. 

Piece  goods yards. . ' 

Do nairs.. 

Do aoten..' 

Do nunvber.. 

Do cwt.. 

Feathers ponnds. . 

Dried  fruits  and  nuts... cwt.. 

Grains do. . ' 

Oums  and  resin do. . , 

Hides,  raw number. .  \ 

Do cwt.. 

Skins number. . 

Do cwt. . 

Ivory poundtt.. 

Liquors gallons.. 

Metals: 

Wrought cwt.  .| 

Unwrought do.  - . 

Provisions   and   oilmen's 

stores cwt. .  1 

Wet  dates  and  provisions .  do . . 

So«;ds do.-! 

Mother  of  pearl do. . ' 

Silks: 

Kaw pounds. 

Piet^e  goods yarrls. 

Do pairs. 

Do dozen. 

Spices cwt. 

Sugar: 

RefluedL cwt. 

Unrefined do. 

Tobacco,  unmanufact- 
ured   pounds. 

Treasure , 

Kerosene  oil galloutt . 


Quantity,    i     Value. 


Whence  importedi 


Total. 


58,624 

1,785 

97.568 

23,805 

504 

1,  301,  895 

16, 412, 588 

294,884 

15,769 

1,810 

99 

7,799 

1,560 

525, 4621 

42. 482 

377. 497 

37,0691 

765,  460 

10,394 

49,754 

30,796 

6,53U 
1, 670i 

24,206 
110, 0081 
17,629} 
3,536} 

21,839 
99,640 
5, 772.i 
306 
20,439i 

25, 3261 
6, 325^ 

6, 136,  830 


299.260 


$97,347 

14,060 

852,490 

427, 303 

3,823 

256,887 

1,029,638 

205,685 

I       16,639 

1,932 
103,139 

7,192 

1, 055, 039 

288,438 

I     300, 785 

^     169,968 

92,287 
32,  271 

46.938 
11,656 

211, 621 

178, 943 

64,917 

66,250 

27,782 

54, 660 

10, 475 

1,209 

291,  611 


AfHca. 

United  Kingdom. 

Ai'abia  and  Africa. 

Arabia  and  AfHca. 
United  Kingdom,  Europe,  India. 
United  Kingdom,  United  Statw,  India. 
Fnited  Kingdom,  Europe,  India. 

Do. 

Do. 
Africa. 

Zanzibar,  India,  Arabia,  A  frica. 
Didia  mostly. 
AfHca  and  Arabia. 

Do. 


Do. 

I  AlHca. 

I  European  Coutiueut  and  England. 


\  European  Continent  and  England. 

European  Continent.  England,  India. 
Arabia,  Turkey  in  AHta,  India. 
Zanzibar,  Arabia.  India. 
Arabia  and  AfHca. 

Mostly  India. 

?  Mostly  India  and  Anibia.  with  some  froaa 
(     Eumpoan  ports. 

Zanzibar  and  India. 
^27*966    \  ^<>»^ly  MauntiuH;  small  lots  Arom  India. 

I 

280, 080  ,  Mostly  Arabia,  Gulf  porU,  and  India. 
722.187     Arabia.  Africa.  India,  Europe. 


44,889 


0|  4{74|  44<F 


United  States,  with  small  lots  reahipped  from 
Bombay. 


The  above  table  shown  the  principal  articles  inii>orted  by  seti.    Total  sea  import*,  $7,712,563;  total 
land  imports,  $771,886—18.484.449. 


SUU*itnent  nhomng  the  exports  from  Aden  far  the  year  ending  March  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity.    I     Value. 


Whither  exported. 


Coffee: 

Clean  — .' cwt..' 

Berries do.. 

Cottqps:  ' 

Raw cwt.. 

Twist pounds . .  I 

Piece  goods yards... 

Do pairs.. 

Do dozen..  I 

Do number..' 

Do cwt.., 

Feathers pounds..! 

Fruits,  dry,  and  nuts . .  .cwt. . , 

Grains do..' 

Gums  and  resins do. . ' 

Hides  number.. 

Do cwt.. 

Skins number.. 

Do cwt.. 


40, 112i 

1 

$898,486 

18, 27U 

100, 596 

552i 

4,810 

331,084 

83,966 

14,184,711 

882,250 

203,335 

133,158 

10,  835J 
894 

\ 

8,298 

m 

435 

11,2114 

94,345 

2684 
338, 4261 

1,093 

662,415 

41,199 

342, 935 

363,409 
34, 675 

427,243 

809,690 
10.  713 

250,302 

United    Staten,   United    Kingdom,    Europe 

mostly. 
Egypt,  Arabia,  India. 

India  mostly. 

Arabia,  Africa,  Egypt. 

Arabia,  Africa,  India,  Asiatic  ports. 

I  Arabia,  Africa,  Gulf  and  Red  Sea  iM>rts, 
India. 

United  Kingdom,  Eui-epe,  Egypt. 
Arabia  and  Africa. 

Do. 
United  Kingdom,  Europe,  Egypt,  Indfai,  and 
,      Ked  Sea  ports. 

"  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Euro]N». 
Do. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Aden,  ^c— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity.  Value. 


Wbither  exported. 


IroTy ponndn.. 

Metals: 

Wrought .cwt.. 

TJuwroDght do.. 

ProYisions  and  oilmen's 

stores cwt. . 

Provisions  and  wet  dates,  do . . 

Seeds do.. 

Mother  of  pearl do. . 

811k: 

Raw pounds.. 

Piece  goods yards.. 

Do pairs.. 

Do dozen . . 

Spices cwt. . 

Sugar: 

Refined cwt.. 

Unrefined do. . 

Tohacco pounds.. 

Treasure 


5d,382 

7,052| 

66. 034| 

3, 6231 

3,603| 

12,000 
49,353 
4,772 
1643 
13,323| 

16, 117  J 
4,o83i 
2, 477, 616 


Kerosene  oil gallons  . 


215, 017 


$105, 822     Unite4l  Kingdom,  Egypt,  and  India. 

^'  JJJ  !  J  Arabia  and  Africa. 

64, 114  Arabia,  Afiica,  and  Gulf  ports.   ' 

104, 866  Arabia  and  AfHca. 

14, 171  Mostly  Red  Sea  ports. 

82, 604  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and  France. 

12, 827     Red  Sea  ports. 
26,677    ) 

6, 121    >  A1Vic4k  and  Arabia. 
644    ) 
185, 737*1  United  Kingdom,  Arabia,  Ked  Sea  ports. 

^20*.  002  I  }  Arabia,  Africa. 

lisi  752  Do. 

902,700  I  Africa,  Arabia,  India.  Straits  Settaement* 

!      Turkey  in  Asia. 
34,402     Arabia,  Africa,  Turkey  in  Asia. 


Total ; 6,491,906 


The  above  are  the  principal  articles  exported  by  sea  and  valued  at  $6,058,453;  exporta  by  laad^ 
$488,458;  total,  $6,401,906. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Aden  and  the  United  States  for  the 

ended  March  31,  1881. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Articles. 


Domestics .' yards.. 

Flour barrels.. 

Tobacco pounds..* 

Kerosene  oil gallons.. 

Coffee ...cwt.. 

Hides number.. 

Skins do.. 


Amount. 


6, 295, 636 

266 

•2,288 

290,260 


Value. 


^  $411,238 


Amount  i    Value. 


4.923J. 
106,669  I 
513,400    ; 


$372,  asf' 


Increase  in  value  of  imports  $.58,701  over  year  ended  March  81,  1880. 

Decrease  in  value  of  exports  $463,859  under  year  ended  March  31,  1880. 

The  h»ge  decrease  in  exports  is  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  coffee  crop  the  past  two  seasons. 

Some  200,000  yards  of  American  manufactured  domestics  have  been  receiveil  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Much  prodnc-e  intended  for  Unlte<l  States  is  sent  fW>m  here  to  London  and  app««ars  in  returns  with 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Statement  showing  the  narigatUm  at  the  port  of  Aden  for  the  year  ending  Mar*^h  :U,  1881. 


KKTKRKD. 


(XKARKU. 


Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Ko. 

Tons. 

• 

No. 

Tons. 
16,991 

1,110 

1,666,049  j      19 

Country  craft. 


Steamers.  Sailing  wssels.   Country  craft. 


No.    -  Tons.    ,    No.    i     Tons.     .  No. 
1,386     58,995      1,110     1,557,843'      20 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


18,882       1.378     57, 88^ 


Total,  2,515  vessels,  1,632.035  tons. 
T»t4l1.  2.503  vessels,  l.l»4..'>(H)  tODH. 
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Jden :  Xumher  of  vesaeU  and  far  wh4it  purpose  called. 

Xnmber 
of  vessels. 

British 835- 

British  India 1^ 

Anstrian , 51 

American c> 

Danish    4 

Dutch 2a 

French 88- 

German 5 

Italian 35- 

Norwegian :i 

Russian 6> 

Spanish i2 

Arabian 7 

Turkish '^ 

Other  nations ^ 

HTKAMKRS. 

Landed  passengers  and  cargo 49r> 

Landed  cargoes  of  coal 44 

Called  for  coal 498^ 

Called  for  bills  of  health 6- 

Called  for  provisions  and  water 17 

Called  for  water  only 2* 

Called  to  land  passengers IK 

Called  to  send  telegrams 4 

Called  for  orders » 

Called  for  repairs  .... , S 

Called  to  trim  cargo ^ 

Returned  from  stress  of  weather Iv 

SAILING  VESSEI^. 

Brought  rice & 

Cottons  and  oil  from  United  States J> 


Brought  coal , 4 

Timber I 

General  cargo .* t 

Called  for  bill  of  health 1 

Returned  from  stress  of  weather 1 


BRITISH    IBTBIA. 

Report  by  Consul- Oeneral  Mattsonfor  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate-Genebai., 

Calcutta^  January  18,  1881i. 

In  pursuance  of  para^aph  556  Consular  Begulations,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  British 
India  for  the  official  year  (of  India)  ending  March  31,  1881. 

agriculture. 

The  natives  of  India  may  properly  be  termed  "the  children  of  th^ 
soil,''  and  they  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  its  products ;  but  for  all 
that,  the  agricultural  interest  is  in  very  poor  condition,  and  but  little^ 
if  any,  improved  since  a  thousand  years  ago,  except  in  the  area  of  culti> 
vation,  but  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate  favorable,  so  that  when  neither 
droughts  nor  inundations  destroy  the  crops,  rich  harvests  are  gatheredl 
in  return  for  very  inferior  husbandry  and  labor.    The  last  official  year 
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"brought  an  abuudaut  crop,  and  the  exports  were  greater  than  any  of 
the  preceding  years.  There  are  as  yet  no  reliable  s^tistics  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  only  means  of  gaining  information  are  '<  common  report" 
and  trade  statistics.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  indigo,  tea,  linseed,  and  tobacco  was  on  the  increase,  and 
that  of  jute  and  opium  on  the  decreaae. 

OotUm. — Indian  raw  cotton  is  finding  new  markets  in  China,  Italy, 
France,  and  Australia.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  its  quality 
by  using  the  American  seed,  but  without  effect.  A  leading  newspaper 
of  India  contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and 
the  same  facts  apply  largely  to  other  products,  and  explain  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  reliable  statistical  information  on  Indian  agriculture. 

According  to  the  annual  returnH,  the  outturn  for  the  year  I88(l-'dl,  in  the  north- 
western provinces  and  Oudh,  was  65.2  pounds  per  acre,  which  was  22  per  cent,  over 
the  average  of  the  preceding  year.  The  average  pric!e  the  cultivi^tors  received  was 
at  the  rate  of  15.8.2  rupees  (96.32)  per  niaund  (82  pounds),  or  11.11.7  rupees  ($4.45} 
per  acre.  From  this  the  ryots  (cultivators)  have  to  deduct  the  cost  of  cultivation, 
rent,  and  taxes,  and  it  will  not  take  long  to  ascertain  how  little  they  have  left.  The 
marvel,  however,  is  that  these  same  men  continue  this  losing  game  year  after  year. 
The  real  truth  is  the  returns  are  utterly  valueless.  The  cultivator  in  variably  under- 
states his  production,  from  a  desire  to  keep  his  neighbors,  his  money-lender,  and'the 
government  officials  in  ignorance  of  his  real  condition.  He  is  afraid  that  if  the  gov- 
-ernment  found  that  he  was  making  any  money,  he  would  have  increased  taxes  im- 
posed upon  him. 

Wheat — The  increased  cultivation  of  wheat  was  owing  partly  to  in- 
•crea^ed  facilities  of  transportation  by  the  opening' of  a  new  railroad  in 
the  interior,  but  probably  more  to  the  cheap  rates  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion which  have  prevailed  until  recently.  These  rates  were  unnatu- 
rally low,  but  have  again  reached  a  normal  state,  under  which  Indian 
wheat  cannot  possibly  compete  in  the  Liverpool  market  with  the  Ameri- 
can article. 

Tea^ — ^The  cultivation  of  tea  is  assuming  large  proportions,  and  is 
pushed  with  much  energy  by  European  planters  and  csipital.  A  con- 
certed action  on  their  part  has  opened  a  large  market  in  Australia  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  strong  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  the  United 
States  with  a  like  purpose.  This  crop  amounted  to  42,000,000  pounds, 
being  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

Jute. — It  is  generally  feared  that  jute  will  soon  be  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  in  sufficient  quantity  to  depress  the  market  here^  and  it 
is  mainly  for  that  reason  that  no  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  or 
encourage  its  cultivation. 

.  All  the  principal  crops  have  been  extra  good  the  present  current  year,  i 
and  there  is  now  every  indication  of  prosperity  and  plenty. 

MANUFACTURES. 

So  far  as  good  and  cheap  Labor  goes,  India  possesses  better  facilities 
for  manufacturing  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  Chinese  Empire.  The  people  are  naturally  apt  at  all  sorts  of 
handicraft ;  they  are  very  patient,  enduring,  and  accurate^  they  live  on 
the  simplest  diet,  and  are  glad  to  work  for  10  to  15  cents  a  day,  women 
and  children  for  5  to  8  cents,  and  find  themselves.  The  country  has 
also  abundance  of  raw  material,  such  as  cotton,  jute,  tobacco,  paper 
material,  wood,  and  pottery  clay.  The  introduction  of  machinery  in 
Indian  manufactures  has  been  of  recent  date,  and  has  given  some  im- 
petus to  the  indust||^,  and  proved  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple so  far  as  it  goes.    Most  of  the  mills  are  yet  owned  by  foreign  cap- 
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talist8,  but  native  capitiilistn  are  also  becoming  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  machinery  over  manual  labor,  and  hav»e  started  many  cotton  mills  in 
differen  t  parts  of  India.  The  prospect  of  these  mills  was  verj'  promising 
at  first  and  yielded  good  profit;  but  the  abolition  of  import  duties  on 
cotton  fabrics  and  yarns  of  coarser  texture,  which  are  the  only  kinds 
produced  in  Indian  mills,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Manchester  merchants, 
who  have  an  influential  party  at  home,  has  placed  the  Indian  manufac- 
tures at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  Indian  mill  owners,  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial at  hand  and  with  cheap  labor,  still  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  skilled  labor  of  Manchester;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  victory 
gained,  the  Manchester  merchants  are  making  strenuous  efforts  towards 
the  total  abolition  of  import  duties  with  a  view  to  check  all  progress  of 
their  Indian  rivals,  and  to  induce  the  Indian  Government  to  make  up 
the  loss  of  revenue  thereby  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  direct  tax- 
ation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing interests : 

,.        .   .,  *  ('ottoM       Jute 

Deacnption.  ^.^^^  ^il,g_ 


NiimlM-r  of  mills 58  21 

Numlier of  looniH 13,283  ■  5,065 

Number  of  tjpiiidlcw ;    1.471.730  69,978 

Av«-rai£(>  daily  niimber  of  men  employed: 

M»Mi 28,916  18,734 

Womf'u  !  8.174  9.883 

Vouth 1 1  6,901  4,843 

ChUdn»D 3,964  2,775 


Total '         47.955  ,        35,235 

There  are  also  two  or  three  paper  mills,  but  very  little  is  known  of 
their  working. 

India  has  been  celebrated  since  the  ancient  times  for  its  skilled  handi- 
craft labor,  and  with  perfect  justice,  for  no  people  can  excel  the  natives 
in  artistic  mechanical  skill  and  taste.  In  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  such  us  the  muslins  of  Dacca  and  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  they 
are  still  unrivaled,  and  all  attempts  at  imitation  have  signally  failed. 
Silk  manufactures,  works  of  gold  and  silver  brocades,  and  on  gold,  brass, 
and  other  metals,  have  also  been  favorite  arts  in  which  great  excellence 
has  been  attained,  but  at  present  most  of  these  national  manufactures 
are  on  the  decline  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revive  them. 

MINES. 

The  supposed  mineral  wealth  of  India  is  far  more  the  result  of  ro- 
mance and  poetry  than  of  established  facts.  It  is  true  that  gold  is 
found  in  many  places  (according  to  the  latest  geological  report,  in  fifty- 
five  difterent  localities)  in  small  paying  quantities,  where  a  few  native 
workers  make  a  scanty  living  by  washing  the  sand  scraped  from  pro- 
jecting bowlders  or  from  sheltered  curves  of  rivers,  but  these  gold- 
bearing  sands  contain  only  few  particles  of  gold,  originally  spread  over 
enormous  masses  of  rocks,  and  brought  together  jis  the  result  of  the 
accumulation  of  ages. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  India  based  upon 
alleged  discoveries  of  fabulous  mines  in  the  Presid^cy  of  Madras,  and 
several  companies  were  formed  and  English  capiffl  enlisted  in  these 
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enterprises,  bat  up  to  the  present  date  no  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  real  facts  about  gold  mining  in  India  at  the  present 
time  is  simply  this :  that  it  yields  a  very  precarious  living  to  those  few 
who  follow  it  as  a  profession,  and  no  profit  to  any  one,  nor  has  it  any  per- 
ceptible influence  among  the  precious  metals  of  the  workL  The  highes:^ 
average  earnings  of  a  good  laborer  is  from  20  to  30  cents  a  day. 

Silver  occurs  native  and  alloyed  with  gold,  but  more  commonly  in 
combination  with  sulphur  as  a  sulphide,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  often 
associated  with  sulphides  of  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and  arsenic,  but 
in  no  place  is  it  known  to  exist  at  present  in  sufficient  paying  quantity 
to  attract  any  particular  attention,  which  may  also  be  said  in  reference 
to  copper,  lead,  and  tin. 

Iron,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  great  abundance,  but  its  manufacture 
is  steadily  decreasing  by  competition  with  English  iron  and  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  fuel.  The  manufacture  of  iron  has  been  carried  on  from 
a  very  early  age  by  methods  wBich  have  descended  from  father  to  sou 
for  generations,  and  is  carried  on  up  to  the  present  day  by  the  same 
simple  methods,  without  any  improvements,  and  the  condition  of  the 
iron-workers  is  perfectly  wretched,  the  average  earnings  not  exceedinjr 
5  cents  a  day  of  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  hard  labor.. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  iron  imported  to  India  by 
the  government  during  the  past  few  years: 

Tons. 

1873-'74.... 117, 4a0 

1874-75 91,829 

1875-'76 .-. 69,247 

1877-'78 201, 6.> 

The  total  value  of  imported  iron,  exclusive  of  that  imported  by  the 
government,  between  the  years  1867-'68  and  1 879-'80,  inclusive,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  $62,500,000,  most  of  which  might  have  been  kept  in  India 
had  the  iron  manufacture  proved  a  practical  success. 

The  average  value  of  English  pig-iron  in  the  Calcutta  market  for  the 
last  ten  years  is  $19  per  ton. 

Goal  mining  has  been  in  operation  in  India  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  over  thirty  distinct  coal  fields  are  known  to  exist  in  the  peninsula, 
yet  only  four  or  five  are  worked  at  all.  and  of  these  only  two  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1,000  to  2,000  tons  a  day. 

The  total  product  of  India  coal  during  the  year  1880  was  1,016,04(> 
tons,  and  the  import  683,768  tons  (coke  and  patent  fuel  included),  against 
587.634  tons  the  preceding  year. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  many  places  in  Northern  India  and  British 
Burmah,  but  the  production  has  not  been  sufficient  to  interfere  witli 
the  importation  of  the  American  oil,  although  the  demand  is  increasin^r 
at  an  enormous  rate,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  "trade  with  the 
United  States.'' 

FISHERIES. 

Fish  being  the  only  animal  food  used  by  the  bulk  of  Indian  popula- 
tion, constitutes  a  permanent  factor  in  the  internal  economy  Of  the 
country,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  variety  in  all  its  waters, 
but  is  not  an  article  of  export  or  general  trade. 

FOREST. 

Foreseeing  that  the  density  of  population  wouhl  prove  detrimental  to 
the  preservation  afil  growth  of  the  forests,  the  government  has  adopted 
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a  protective  plan,  aud  under  the  supervision  of  its  inspectors  of  forests^ 
anaaally  marks  out  reserves  of  young  thrifty  natural  growths,  which' 
are  left  standing  for  future  generations.  The  area  of  square  miles  of 
forests  reserved  during  each  of  the  seven  oiflcial  years  1873-'74  to 
1879-'80  was  as  follows: 

Square  mileti. 

187»-74 10,003 

1874-75 12,071 

1875-76 15,089 

1876-77 17,831 

1877-78 : 18,113 

1878-'79 15,127 

1879-^80 15,344 

A  judicious  thinning  out  for  railroad  sleepers  and  other  purposes  is 
continuously  carried  on  in  these  reserves,  from  which  the  government 
derives  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  vear  over  and  above 
all  the  expense  of  the  department.  The  forests  of  India  produce  many 
valuable  articles,  such  as  lac,  ludia  rubber,  spices,  dyes,  cutch,  gambler, 
and  bamboos. 

COMMERCE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  domestic  and  foreign, 
from  and  to  foreign  ports,  with  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  a  compari- 
son with  the  previous  five  years,  showing  a  steady  increase  in  steam 
over  sailing  vessels : 


BXTBRRD. 


Tonnage,  1880-'81. 
VeMelB,  187»-'80.. 
Tonnage,  lA79-'80 
Vesaela.  1878-*70.. 
Tonnage,  1878-'70. 
Ve«ael8,1877-'78.. 
Tonnage.  1877-78 
Vemels,  ]876-*77. 


Tonnage,  1876-'T7 '    1,167,976 

CLBARKD 

Vewela,  1880-'81 -. 

Tonnage,  1880-'81 ,    1,786,542 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

1,468 

4.632 

6,100 

1,742,226 

1,426,718 

3, 168, 073 

1,199 

4,878 

6,072 

1,375,001 

1,388,620 

2, 763, 621 

1.027 

4,753 

5,780 

1. 155, 646 

1, 401, 315 

2, 556, 961 

1,128 

5,280 

6,353 

1.265,687 

1, 611, 962 

2,877,649 

1.060 

5,316 

6,376 

1, 167, 976 

1,623,907 

2, 791, 884 

1,471 

4,734 

6,206 

1, 786, 542 

1    1,513,521 

1 

3, 800, 063 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  whole  trade  which 
•ame  to  and  left  India  via  Suez  Canal  during  the  last  five  years : 

I*er  cent. 

1876-*77 ..; 62.88 

1877-78 54.16 

1878-79 48.64 

1879-'80 51.64 

1880-^81. 58.78 

Imports  of  merchandise  were  largely  increased,  the  total  value  being 
$201,235,337,  being  $42,000,000  in  excess  of  the  imports  of  the  previous 
year.  Out  of  the  sum  of  $201,235,337,  34.31  per  cent,  were  goods  free 
of  duty;  65.69  per  cent,  were  dutiable  goods.  Out  of  the  free  goods 
$60,033,210  in  value  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $40,000,000, 
or  two-thirds,  being  the  value  of  British  cotton  twist  and  gray  piece- 
goods  exempt  from  duty. 

Of  the  dutiable  imports,  those  from  the  United  Stngdom  amount  to 
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$105,137,326.  Thus  out  of  the  whole  imports  of  merchandise  no  less 
than  $165,170,539  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  being^  82  per  cent.^ 
or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  principal  articles,  of  im- 
port: 

Value. 

Apparel $2, 6;«,  7te 

Cotton  man  11  fact  ares lU,  642, 866- 

Drags  and  medicines 1 ,  300,  llV> 

Liquors,  wines,  and  spirits , ^  r>46,26:t- 

Machinery'  and  mill  work ^ ' :«,  079, 374 

Metals..     15, 118, 710- 

Paper  and  pasteboard l,i>44  03<> 

Provisions 3,920,72t> 

Railway  plant  and  rolling-stock 4. 471. 05t> 

Salt 2,C)e2,06» 

Silk,  raw 4,26c<,07:; 

Silk  manufnctnres 5,  401 ,  535 

Sngar,  refined H,  4:5?.  479 

Woolen  goods 5, 19(>,51D 

1  ■  mbrel  1  aH 1 ,  ul)  1 , 7:i'> 

Exports  of  merchandise  aggregat-ed  in  value  to  8287,806,271,  which 
was  $28,(KK),00()  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  and  also  in  excess  of  any 
former  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  principal  article& 
of  export  (representing  all  but  nine  million  dollars  of  the  total  value) 
and  a  comparison  with  the  next  preceding  year : 


ArticlpH.  Value,  1880-81.   Valiio.  lK75>-'jii\ 

_  .  .  .      -  ....  _.......      ^ 

CofTeo ♦6,39J»,07r»  00  f«5,  506.»8»>  00 

Cotton : 

Kaw 52,  96G.  936  00  44,  581.  812  «X> 

Manufactured,  inclndiii j;  twist  and  yam 7, 636,  537  00  6,  -186.  Wl  00 

Indigo .' 14,286,325  00  n.78S.906l>0 

other  dycgtnffs 887, 269  00  1, 071, 795  on 

Grain 50,845,913  00  39,  443, .''.93  00 

Hides  and  skins 14,934,261  00  ,      14,952,020  00 

Jute: 

Eaw 15,736,118  00  '      17,4^.130  00 

Manufactured 4,522,686  CO  |        4.781,447  iK> 

l.tui 2,313,280  00  '         1,485,983  0«> 

Oils 2,324,5r>7  00  I        2,277.812  00 

Opium 54,400,590  00  r.7.203.257  00 

Saltpeter 1,406,913.00  l,K79.187  0O 

Seeds 25,380,83500  '       18.743.51700 

Silks : 

Raw 2,192,80700  2,064,62600 

Manufactured ,  891,258  00  914,009  00 

Spices 1,215,  .521  00  1.1*^2.126  00 

Sugar '  1,247,003  00  823,4H3  00 

Tea 12,216,960  00  12,204.080  00 

Tobacco 563.324  00  519.238  00 

Wood 2, 173.  .WO  00  1,335.738  W 

Wool,  raw ;  4,056,.548  00  4,  3W,  889  00 

Under  the  head  of  gi*ain  there  was  27,000,000  cwt.  rice  at  a  value  of 
$36,000,000,  and  7,500,000  cwt.  wheat  at  a  value  of  little  over  *i;5,(MM),(K)0, 
the  rest  being  grain,  oats,  pulse,  and  other  sorts. 

The  principal  items  under  the  head  of  seeds  were  linseed,  poppy,  till 
(or  juyili),  and  rape. 

Although  the  import  and  export  trade  of  India,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing,  amounts  to  the  grand  total  of  $48J,000,000,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly small  compai^ed  to  other  countries,  when  the  vast  number  of  the 
])opulation  is  considered,  and  leaves  room  for  great  improvement.  The 
))opulation,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  amounted  to  252,541,210,  and 
the  totals  of  trade  there  give  a  result  of  less  than  J*2  per  capita. 
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The  foUowiDg  table  gives  the  imports  and  exports  of  treasure,  both 
.  gold  and  silver,  dnring  the  last  five  years : 


Teare. 


ImporU.  Exports. 


1876-77 $46,744,480 

1827-78 89,421,840 

1878-79 i  28,226,996 

1879-'80 46,621,680 

1880-'81 ^ 36,988,855 


$16,119,592: 

8, 843, 98(K 

16, 928, 912 

8, 140, 592- 

5, 761, 76a 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  tonnage  of  shipping  engaged  directly  in  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  121,161  tons,  represented  by  100  vessels.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  American  (United  States)  vessels  that  cleared  to  foreign 
countries  at  ports  in  British  India  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  are  as. 
follows : 


Veiifielti . . 
Tonnage. 


1878-79      ]879-'80.     1880-'81. 


65  64  I  43- 

80,  080  >      80, 191  ;        52, 968 


The  imports  of  goods  from  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to 
$1,963,392,  against  $2,105,047  of  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  is  due 
to  the  falling  off  in  gray  and  colored  cotton  piece  goods,  rosin,  ice,  fruits,, 
and  timber.  Kerosene  oil  keeps  up  a  lively  trade,  over  9,500,000  gal- 
lons,  valued  at  $1,817,780  were  received  from  America  daring  the  year, 
and  the  prospect  is  excellent  for  an  immense  increase  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  exports  of  Indian  goods  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  the 
value  of  $10,421,964,  against  $13,023,036  of  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  articles  taken  by  the  United  States  are  indigo,  cut^ih,  hides 
and  skins,  jute,  gunny-bags  and  gunny-cloth,  lac,  saltpeter,  linseed,  and 
paper-making  materials. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  import  and  export  from  and  to  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Qaantlty. 


Vttliic. 


Dutv. 


nooks  and  printed  matter,  including  ibaps  and  ' 

charts owt . .  I 

Fnmitnre j 

Cotton  piece  goods yards. . ; 

T-cloth  (domestic  sheeting) do ! 

Flax pounds . . ' 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Mineral  oil gallons. . 

Ships,  parts  of 

Soap cwt. . 

Wood,  manufactureH  of 

Apparel 

Clocks  and  watches pieces. . 

Cotton,  white  bleached yards.. 

Drags  and  medicines 

Rosin cw  t . . 

Hardware  and  en tlery 

Instrupaents  and  apparatus 

Painters'  materials 

Perfumery I 

Provisions cwt..  I 

Stationery  (not  pHp<;r) , I 

Tt»bafo« pounds..  1 


45  $1, 955  00     Fn'C. 

600  00  ' 

21,  337  >  1,  580  00 

7fl8,  000  I  06,  847  00 

2,  240  i  400  00 

riie  00 

1,  817.  780  00 
600  00 
630  00  ' 
671  00 

500  00  5piT  cent. 
3, 172  00 
2, 400  00  ! 
12,047  00 
5, 350  00 

847  00  I 
1, 205  00 

13, 136  00 

I      1,834  00  ' 

85       I,  385  00 

I       394  00 

77,  685  ,     14,  713  00  ' 
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EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


CaD08  and  rattans cwt.. 

•Caoutchouc do 

-Coir : 

Uumanu  factored .do.... 

Manufactured do 

<'otton  manafaoturea 

Druirs: 

Asafoeitida cwt. . 

Peruvian  bark do 

Other  sorts : 

Dye  stuffs : 

Indfeo -. cwt.. 

Madder do 

Myrobalans do.... 

Hafflower do 

Turmeric do 

Other  SOI ts .do 

<j^uni8and  resins do 

Hides,  raw do 

«kins: 

Baw do.... 

Dressed do 

JTewelry 

^ute,  raw cwt. . 

Gnnny  bags : 

Power  loom number. . 

Hand  loom do  ... 

Cloth yards. . 

Rope  and  twine  cwt.. 

Button do 

.    Dye do.... 

SheU do.... 

Metals,  brass do. . . . 

Natural  curiosities 

Oils: 

Animal    gidlons.. 

Vegetable do 

Cocoanut do 

Linseed cwt . . 

Mustard do 

Other  sorts do 

'Silk,  piece  goods yards.. 

Ooods  of  silk  mixed  with  other  materials do 

^pioes: 

Cardamnm pounds. . 

Ginger do 

Tea  do 

Wool: 

Raw do 

Shawls number. . 

Other  sorts pounds.. 

Other  articles  of  merchandise 

Bice    , cwt. . 


Quantity 


Value. 


Dnty... 


2,728 
683 

900 
4,946 


104 
72,908 


29,801 


10,074 

242 

2,897 

327 

5,063 

2, 189  ; 

97,829 

111,170  i 

38,775 
17,412  ' 


1,005,703  ; 

18, 596, 068  ' 

554,750 

2,564,500 

504 

2,097  , 

286 
27, 145  . 
39 


312  •, 
21,963  ; 
13. 160  I 

397,586 

1,645 

55 

21,462 

5,720 

20,890  ' 

103,824  I 

68,597  I 

24,690 

78 

43,447 


$4, 786  00  '  Free. 
29,778  00 

I 

2, 185  00  I 
18,886  00 

2.451  00 

662  00 

1,970  00 

19, 172  00 

1, 204, 775  00  . 

1,260  00 

3,476  00 

^200  00 

11,350  00 

3,939  00 

579, 693  00 

1, 029, 842  00 

I 

836,512  00 

815, 516  00 

992  00 

2, 199, 430  00 

1,012,227  00 

40, 317  00 

121, 379  00 

1,806  00 

58, 051  00 
998  00 
868,966  00 
2, 503  00  ; 
1,021  00  I 

1,326  00 
9,000  00  ; 
5,296  00 

096,759  00 

4, 392  00  , 
441  00  , 

9, 474  00 
,    2, 816  00  I 

27, 071  00  I 

4, 018  00  j 

15, 827  00  < 

5.452  00 
1,358  00 

15,915  00 
1,454  00 

41, 813  00  ' 

I 
I 


annas  per 
niaund,  or  7( 
cents  lor  K2 
pounds. 


REVENUES. 


The  accounts  for  the  year  are  not  yet  fully  completed,  but  the  civil 
•estimates,  together  with  the  accounts  of  the  year  1879-'80  (which  have 
been  kindly  £imished  me  by  the  honorable  secretary  to  the  government 
of  India,  financial  department),  give  the  following  facts: 

Bstimate,  1880-'81 : 

From  customs |tt^,  700,000 

Other  sources '258,284,000 

Actuals,  1879-'80: 

From  customs 9, 122,  lOa 

Other  sources .* 264,816,492 
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There  will  be  no  material  difference  between  the  actuals  and  the  esti- 
mates of  188U-'81. 

Therevenae  on  imported  salt  is  estimated  at  $30,161,000,  and  consists 
in  a  tax  of  about  1^  cents  per  pound,  which  is  collected  through  the 
customs  department,  though  not  classed  with  the  regular  customs 
revenue.  The  tax  on  opium  is  estimated  at  $37,640,000,  and  the  laud 
revenue  at  $85,436,000. 

Among  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  year,  the  following  items 
may  prove  of  special  interest : 

Interest  on  public  debt |16,056,000 

Railways 9,376,000 

Public  works 19,760,000 

Army 64,652,000 

Loss  by  exchange 13,644,000 

The  estimated  cost  of  collecting  the  undermentioned  revenues  is  as 
follows:    • 

Per  G«Dt. 

Land  revenue 13.916 

Customs 8.703 

Opium 25.824 

Salt - 5.9d3 

Miscellaneous  subjects  of  importance  will  be  taken  up  separately  in 
monthly  reports  hereafter. 

H.  MATTSON, 

Consul' OeneraL 
United  States  Consitlate-Genebal, 

Calcuttaj  January  18, 1882. 


CEYLOK 

Report  by  Consul  Moreyfor  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

ColombOj  October  1, 1881. 

In  furnishing  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1881, 1  am  obliged  to  confine  my  statistics  to  the  calendar 
year  1880,  that  being  the  latest  date  to  which  authentic  figures  are  ob- 
tainable. I  must  also  premise  the  report  by  explaining  that  it  canpot 
well  be  so  voluminous  as  in  previous  years,  since  much  matter  of  more 
or  less  import  which  otherwise  would  have  found  a  place  in  it  has 
already  been  furnished  to  the  Department  under  the  new  and  admirable 
system  calling  for  immediate  consular  reports  whenever  there  is  proper 
material  for  them. 

finance. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  gloomy  picture  I  was  obliged  to  draw 
last  year  on  this  subject,  and  the  many  forebodings  of  disaster  and  col- 
lapse most  people  have  indulged  in  since  that  period,  I  think  I  may 
say  that,  owing  largely  to  economical  administration  of  the  government, 
together  with  the  practice  of  some  unusual  private  economy,  the  public 
finances  are  in  a  very  sound  condition,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  late 
placing  in  London,  say  at  3J  and  5  per  cent,  premium,  respectively,  of 
two  large  loans  to  the  colony,  one  for  railway  extension  and  the  other 
for  the  Colombo  Harbor  Works,  and  the  state  of  private  finances  is,  I 
hope,  better  than  it  was  at  a  corresponding  period  last  year. 
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AGBICULTUBE, 

As  is  well  kDown,  coffee  is  and  must  be  for  many  years  to  come  Cey- 
lon's great  staple,  aud  although,  like  every  other  branch  of  agriculture 
in  the  world,  and  more  especially  in  the  tropics,  it  is  bound  to  have  its 
periodical  pullbacks,  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  that  many  es- 
tates containing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  have  lately  ceased 
bearing  and  been  abandoned,  or  are  being  cultivated  for  other  pro- 
ducts, the  coffee  crop  of  1880  was  41,000  tons,  and  only  7,000  tons  less 
than  that  of  the  previous  year,  viz,  48,000,  which  is  a  large  average.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  I  am  justified  in  adhering  to  the  prophecy  con- 
tained in  my  last  year's  report,  that  the  coffee  crop  would  average  for 
many  coming  years,  under  Judicious  and  economical  management,  at 
least  700,000  cwts.  per  annum  of  the  very  best  coffee  in  the  world  j  and 
if  this  proves  true,  the  industry  will  be  fairly  lucrative. 

The  idea  which  has  long  prevailed,  however,  of  its  being  a  princely 
occupation  must  be  abandoned,  and  every  planter  engaged  in  the  en- 
terprise must  realize  that  the  great  desideratum,  viz,  coffee  estates  pro- 
ducing fair  average  crops  and  continuously  yielding  wholesome  incomes, 
must  be  cherished  with  care,  and  cultivated  diligently  and  generously, 
without  any  attempt  at  manuring  them  with  champagne  and  brandy 
bottles;  and  not  wishing  to  depend  altogether  on  my  own  opinion  in 
this  respect,  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Whittal  &  Co.,  Colombo,  the  largest  and 
almost  the  longest  experienced  coffee  estate  proprietors  and  agents 
here,  for  particulars  of  ten  years'  crops,  on  a  fair  average,  properly  cul- 
tivated estate,  which  I  might  regard  a«  a  proper  type  of  the  indus- 
try, having  in  view  at  the  same  time  the  ravages  of  the  so-called  Hem- 
ileia  pestratrix ;  and  the  statistics  they  obligingly  sent  me  showed  that 
from  1871-'72  to  1880-'81,  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  annual  crop  on  sach 
an  estate  had  averaged  1,940  cwts.,  and  was  now  estimated  for  1881-'82 
at  2,000  cwts.,  from  which  fact  alone,  were  there  not  others  equally  patent, 
I  think  my  inferences  were  fairly  drawn.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  other  products  of  the  island,  old  and  new,  are  increasing  in 
quantity  and  value.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  cinchona  bark,  which 
has  advanced  irom  15,000  pounds  in  1870  to  1,161,989  pounds'  weight, 
in  1880;  while  tea,  another  new  product,  has  doubled  its  production  in 
the  last  year,  the  shipments  of  that  article  for  1880  having  exceeded 
$100,000  in  value,  and  its  quality  is  excellent  beyond  all  question,  it 
having  found  favor  wherever  introduced,  and  carried  off  many  prizes  at 
the  late  International  Exhibition  in  Melbourne. 

The  enhancement  in  old  products  is  also  very  great,  the  value  of 
the  cocoanut-tree  produce  amounting  to  $3,000,000,  and  cinnamon  to 
$402,387;  cacao,  India  rabber,  and  tobacco  are  also  being  cultivateil 
with  spirit,  and  will  soon  show  largely  amongst  the  export  figures ;  so 
that,  even  though  the  coffee  crops  do  fall  off,  the  deficiency  on  that  ac- 
count will  be  more  than  made  up  in  other  directions. 

MANUFAOTUBES. 

Bespecting  manufactures,  about  all  that  can  now  be  said  on  that 
subject  would  be  mere  reiteration  of  what  I  have  previously  written; 
suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  they  are  inconsiderable,  and,  except  with 
respect  to  cocoanut-tree  products  and  essential  oils,  confined  wholly  to 
articles  of  domestic  use. 

MINES. 

The  mining  productions  of  Ceylon  are  now,  as  I  have  previously  re- 
ported^ principally  plumbago  and  precious  stones.    The  former  article 
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is  all  shipped  abroad,  and  the  quantity  produced  for  export  in  1880  was 
205,738  cwt.,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which,  viz,  140,000  cwt.,  valued  at 
$667,779,  went  to  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  gems,  however,  and 
generally  the  best  ones,  are  retained  in  the  country  by  wealthy  natives, 
most  of  whom  prize  such  trinkets  highly,  and  have  large  collections  of 
them,  representing  much  treasure.  Last  year  I  ventured  an  opinion 
that  the  product  of  this  industry  would  reach  $1,000,000;  which  sum  a 
more  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  assisted  by  such  information 
as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  strictly  private  but  reliable 
sources,  proves  to  be  far  too  low;  and  I  thiuk  I  may  now  say  that  not 
less  than  $3,000,000  worth  are  obtained  yearly,  more  than  $2,000,000 
worth  being  sent  to  Europe,  mostly  per  parcel  post,  and  therefore  not 
appearing  in  the  list  of  exports.  None  are  sent  to  America,  in  conse* 
quence,  I  believe,  of  the  customs  duty  there  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
which,  contrasted  with  their  free  introduction  into  Europe,  amounts  to 
a  serious  check  on  speculation  in  our  direction;  the  result,  no  doubt, 
being  that  really  good  colored  stones  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  United 
States  in  the  possession  of  rich  American  travelers  who  have  bought 
them,  set  up,  in  Europe,  at  prices  yielding  enormous  profits  to  the 
dealers  and  lapidaries  of  those  countries,  and  to  a  corresponding  loss 
to  all  parties  in  our  own.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  gold  and  silver  smithing  industry 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  benefits  accruing  from  our  people  be- 
ing able  to  buy  choice  gems  from  first  hands  in  the  local  market,  in- 
stead of  spending  the  money  and  often  getting  fleeced  abroad,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  duty  on  unset  scones  is  a  subject  worthy  of  Congressional 
attention. 

FISHERIES. 

The  ordinary  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  which,  from  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  materials,  might  be  made  important,  are  not  of  consequence, 
except  for  local  consumption,  and,  owing  to  native  apathy,  are  insuffi- 
cient even  to  supply  local  demands  for  the  salted  article,  4,500  tons 
of  which,  valued  at  $22,489,  were  imported  during  the  year  from  India 
and  the  Maldive  Islands,  the  valuation  of  such  a  large  quantity  being 
properly  indicative  of  its  quality,  and  the  consumption  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  not  pay  much  more  for  a  better 
article.  In  the  beginning  of  1881,  however,  government  held  a  suc- 
cessful pearl  fishery,  producing  $.500,000,  nearly  all  of  which  was  net 
profit ;  and  it  is  fair,  I  think^  to  estimate  the  actual  value  of  the  pearls 
obtained  at  close  upon  $1,000,000. 

FOKESTS. 

The  forests,  notwithstanding  wholesale  denudation  has  been  going  on 
for  fifty  years  in  the  interests  of  coflpRe,  are  still  extensive;  much  of  the 
timber  is  of  a  highly  useful  quality,  and  would  be  very  valuable  but  for 
the  excessive  cost  of  transportation.  Large  quantities  are  locally  used 
for  house  building  and  other  structural  purposes,  but  little  being  sent 
abroad;  only  8,100  tons  of  all  sorts,  valued  at  $303,664,  having  been 
exported  in  1880,  of  which  ebony  formed  the  moiety,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  satin  wood,  halmilla,  iron,  and  sapan  woods,  the  last  named 
being  used  for  dyeing  purposes* 

COMMERCE. 

The  navigation  for  the  year  amounted  to  3,602  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels,  aggregating  1,454,242  tons  inward,  and  3,649  steamers  and  sail- 
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ing  vessels,  aggregating  1,452,526  tons  outward.  Of  these,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make  a  computation,  1,360  were  steamers,  aggregating 
2,150,000  tons,  and  they  brought  inward  350,000  tons  of  cargo,  valued 
at  81,489,780,  carrying  away  204,000  tons,  valued  at  $25,195,105,  as  set 
forth  in  forms  Nos.  127,  128,  and  129,  herewith  inclosed.  The  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  registered  tonnage  visiting  theislandand  the  amount 
of  freight  actually  delivered  or  taken  away,  is  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  large  steamers  calling  here  are  en  route  elsewhere, 
and  only  land  or  take  in  a  portion  of  their  cargoes  at  Ceylon  ports. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  were  no  imports  direct  from  the  United  States,  but,  as  men- 
tioned in  my  dispatch  "No.  135,  of  June  22d  last,  about  $30,000  worth  of 
miscellaneous  goods  were  brought  via  England,  on  through  invoices, 
besides,  perhaps,  $45,000  worth, bought  through  secondhands  in  Euro])e 
and  Bombay. 

The  exports  were  13,196  tons,  valued  officially  at  $1,057,333,  as  set 
forth  in  the  inclosed  form  No.  130,  and  this  is  a  large  increase  ov^er  any 
previous  year's  shipments,  the  figures  for  1879  being  6,601  tons,  value 
$815,148 ;  and  the  amount  of  imports  as  above  stated  are  many  hun- 
dred fold  in  excess  of  any  previous  year  during  at  least  the  la^t  quarter 
of  a  century.  ' 

REVENUE. 

# 

The  revenue  for  the  year  was  $6,924,563,  showing  a  falling  ojff  from 
that  of  1879  of  $299,770,  principally  on  account  of  a  decline  in  land 
sales  andrailway  receipts,  caused  probably  by  the  so-called  hard  times 
prevailing  during  that  period;  the  deficiency,  however,  was  more  thau 
counterbalanced  through  wisely  economical  expenditure,  by  which  the 
government  saved  $362,709,  without  any  material  diminution  of  effi- 
ciency or  neglect  of  the  public  good;  and  Ceylon  is  unquestionably  for- 
tunate at  this  period  of  depression,  born  of  past  extravagance,  in  hav- 
ing its  public  affairs  controlled  by  so  able  and  prudent  an  executive  as 
the  present  governor. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  the  island  as  enumerated  per  a  census  at  the 
beginning  of  1881  is  1,758,520,  being  an  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  at 
the  rate  of  over  14J  per  cent.  Doubtless  there  will  be  some  other  in- 
teresting information  published  in  this  connection  hereafter,  which  I  can 
make  known  to  the  Department.  At  present, however,  there  is  nothing 
more  publiclv*  known  on  the  subject. 

W.  MOREY, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consitlate, 

ColombOj  October  1, 1881. 

IJoTE. — ^The  principal  statistics  contained  in  the  foregoing  report  were 
obtained  from  the  Ceylon  Blue  Book,  1880,  Ceylon  Gazette,  customs 
accounts,  and  master  attendant's  records,  1880,  and  from  information 
kindly  afforded  at  the  office  of  the  colonial  secretary. 
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Statement  shotcing  the  imports  at  Ceylon  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 


Articles. 


Anus  and  amnmnitioii 

Cotton  : 

Manufactures 

Thread 

Twist 

Waste  and  wool 

Curry  stnfl 

Earthenware 

Fish,  dried  and  salted 

Flour,  fh>m  wheat 

Wheat 

Rice  and  other  grains 

Haberdashery  cmd  millinery 

Hams  and  bacon 

Malt  liquors 

Manures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Metals,  wroufrht  and  nnwroaght  . 

Oils.  principaUy  kerosene 

Oilman's  stores 

Spirits  and  cordials 

Sugar 

Tobacco  (mannfactnred) 

Tobacco,  unmanu/bct'df  and  cigars 

Wines 

Woolens 

Other  goods,  exclusive  of  spirits  . . 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tmu. 
100 

4,000 

40 

100 

25 

7,850 

SOO 

4,500 

1,500 

500 

167,000 

2,000 

45 

1,500 

400 

150 

6.000 

600 

2,000 

800 

.     800 

40 

200 

850 

200 

150,000 


Value  en- 
tered. 


1105, 686 

8, 524, 106 
2U564 
04,442 
20,433 

297, 410 
68,207 

451,085 

190.272 

35,069 

11, 056.  657 

528,340 

24,  772 

257,238 

112,  341 

257, 078 

135,000 

88.000 

120,000 

281,558 

204,280 

82, 476 
195,290 
201,069 

66,196 
5, 314, 178 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$6,688 

127, 057 

986 

8,457 

Free 

14,858 

4,275 

22,480 

13,278 

3,209 

970, 650 

27,698 

1,018 

14,530 

Free 

8,258 
6,746 

F*ee 

7.500 
02, 876 
21,269 

6,588 
9,759 

22,458 
3,122 

91, 017 


350, 000  ,  23, 693, 624       1, 489, 780 


Whence  imported. 


^England  and  India. 

•Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
India,  Straits,  ajid  China. 
Europe,  Straits,   and   India. 
Europe,  India,  and  Maldive 

Islands. 
Europe,  Australia,  andlndia. 
British  India. 

India,  Australia,  and  Europe. 
Europe. 
*Do. 
Do. 
Europe,  India,  and  AustraliiL 
Europe. 

Europe  and  India. 
*Do. 
•Do. 
Europe. 
Europe,    Mauritius,    China, 

anci  India. 
•Europe. 

Europe  and  India. 
Europe  and  Australia. 
Europe. 
Various  countries. 


^OTi. — The  asterisks  denote  that  considerable  quantities  of  those  goods  were  firom  the  United  States 
through  other  countries. 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Ceylon  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1880. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Cardamoms  . . . 
Cinchona  bark 
Choyaroot  .^.. 

Chanks 

•Ciunamon 

Cocoanuts 


Cocoa 
Coffee 


Coir  yam,  rope,  and  fiber 

Copperah .' 

Cowries  and  shells ^.. 

Cnriofities ■. 

Fiber,  kittool 

Fish,  dried  and  salted 

Furniture w 

Hides  and  skins «<. 

Horns 

Jewelry 

Elephants  (12) 

Manures 

Oils: 

Cinnamon,  14,589  ounces 

Citronella,  1,259,130  ounces ... 

Essential 

Cocoanut 

Lemon  grass 

Orchilla 

Plumbago 

Arrack 

Tea 

Timber  of  all  sorts 

Other  articles  exclusiye  of  specie. 

Total 


Tons. 

.SO 

140 

2 

1,200 

2,012 

1,600 

20 
41,000 

5,860 
6,800 
100 
15 
100 
800 
100 
300 
150 


Value,  in- 
cluding 
costs  and 
charges. 


50 
900 

20 

2.50 

31 

20,000 

10 

50 

13,006 

700 

1,500 

8,100 

100,760 


$15,208 

633,575 

179 

53,139 
402, 387 

47, 218 

1,750 
16, 759, 981 

67.735 

456,245 

2,265 

8,167 

26,856 

47, 211 

6.970 

99,568 

30,398 

8,800 

5,600 

21,394 

11,483 

77,343 

7,669 

2, 193, 207 

2,244 

3,779 

1, 028, 198 

68,556 

107, 268 

303,664 

2, 702, 702 


204, 000     25, 105, 105 


Whither  exported. 


Europe. 
Do. 
India. 

Do. 
Europe  and  America. 
Europe,  United  States,  Australia,  and 

India. 
England. 
Europe,    America,  China,  Australia, 

and  Mauritius. 
Europe,  America,  China,  and  Australia. 
Europe  and  India. 

Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  India. 

England  and  America. 

In£a. 

Europe,  America,  and  India. 


Do. 
Europe,  Australia,  and  India. 
India. 

Do. 

Europe  and  Indis. 
Europe  and  America. 

Do. 
Europe,  America,  and  India. 
Europe  and  India, 
tturope  and  America. 

Do. 
InHia. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1880. 


KXPORTB. 


Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nnts,  215,000. 
Coffee: 

Plantation 

Native 

Coir: 

Fiber 

Tarn 

Cnriositlea 

Coooa-nat  oU 

Kittool  fiber 

Hidoa  and  skins  ... 
Horns 


Artioles. 


Iron,  oldiails 

Oil: 

Citronella,  696.828  oances 

Essen tic^  0,464  oanoes 

Cinnamon,  428  ounces.... 

Orchillaweed 

Plumbaj^o 

Seeds 

Ebony- 

Tea 


Fnmitare. 


Total 


1,067.833 


Statement  shoioing  the  navigation  at  the  ports  of  Ceylon  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1880. 


Flag. 


British 

American.. 
Aastrian  . . 
French  . . . . 
German.... 

Italian 

Mnldirian  . 
Norwegian. 
Russian.... 
Spanish... 
Swedish  ... 


Total 


From  and  to^ 


BKTBBBD. 


CLBAUBD. 


Steamers  and  sailing  !  Steamers  and  sailing 


Enrope,  India,  Straits,  and  China 

Europe  and  Arabia        

Europe,  India,  and  China 

Europe 

Europe  and  India 

Middive  Islands 

Europe 

India 

do 

do 


vessels. 


Xo. 


8,449 
2 

25 

87 

2 

18 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 


8,602 


Tons. 


1,285,978 

8.492 

1,848 

2 

83.702 

26 

156,379 

88 

1.816 

2 

19. 6U1 

17 

574 

16 

944 

2 

1,008 

1 

1,731 

1 

772 

1 

1,454,242 


vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


1,228.801 

87.506 

150.208 

1,815 

17,900 

620 

1.815 

1.003 

1,731 

772 


8,640  1      1,452.526 


CHIBTA. 

Report  by  Consul- General  Denny ^  of  Shanghai^  on  the  Manufactures^  MineSj 
Fisheries^  Forests^  Shipping^  Commerce^  and  Revenue  of  China. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Shanghai^  November  14, 1881. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  in  accordance 
with  section  556  of  the  Revised  Consular  Regulations  of  1881,  treating— 
1st.  With  the  subject  of  agriculture; 
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2d.  Manufactares; 

3d.  Mines  and  mining; 

4th.  Fisheries; 

6th.  Forests;    - 

6th.  Commerce;  showing  the  numberofvessels,  domestic  and  foreign, 
entered  and  cleared,  and  their  tonnage;  the  amount  and  value  of  im- 
ports and  duties  thereon,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  value  of  exports, 
and  what  portion  is  with  the  United  States,  together  with  exchange 
tables  for  the  year;  and, 

7th.  Bevenne,  &c. 

AaEICULTUBB. 

The  Empire  of  China,  containing  about  3,900,000  square  miles,  ex- 
tending from  the  frozen  north  to  the  semi-tropical  south,  embracing  a 
variety  of  climate  and  soil  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  great  nations  of 
theearth,  offers  to  her  agricultural  masses  many  advantages  which  must 
be  denied  the  laboring  classes  of  other  nationalities. 

Blessed  with  their  various  branches  of  labor,  the  science  of  agriculture 
properly  holds  in  the  estimation  of  this  people  the  first  place  of  impor- 
tance to  the  public  weal ;  the  annual  ceremony  performed,  from  a  pro- 
found sense  of  duty,  over  the  first  furrow  of  the  plow  is  proof  of  their 
sincerity.  Though  they  thoroughly  understand  how  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  yet  their  agricultural  implements  are  of  the  simplest  and  rudest 
character — the  same  to-day  that  they  were  centuries  ago ;  refusing  to 
submit  to  any  change,  holding  that,  as  filial  sons,  they  should  not  have 
other  or  greater  advantages  than  those  enjoyed  by  their  fathers.  The 
plow  consists  of  a  beam  mortised  into  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  one 
end  of  which  serves  as  the*  only  handle  with  which  it  is  guided,  while 
the  other  connects  with  a  shoe  resting  upon  the  ground,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  fastened  a  pointed  convex  steel  blade,  which  throws  the  soil  on 
either  side.  The  shoe  and  blade  are  held  firmly  to  their  places  by  a 
strong  piece  of  wood  passing  through  the  beam  and  connecting  with  the 
shoe.  The  motive  power  is  a  water  buffalo  or  cow  attached  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

A  kind  of  bow  is  placed  on  the  neck ;  a  piece  of  rope  attached  to  either 
end  is  passed  around  the  neck;  two  other  pieces  are  also  made  fast  to 
the  ends  of  the  bow  which  are  tied  to  a  cross  tree  on  the  end  of  the 
plow-beam  and  a  line  through  the  nose  of  the  ox  or  cow  and  wound 
around  the  plowman's  left  hand,  which  enables  him  to  control  his  team ; 
this  constitutes  the  harness  used.  One  acre  of  ground  is  considered  a 
fair  day's  work  with  such  an  outfit. 

The  harrow  is,  if  possible,  ruder  still.  There  are  two  patterns:  one 
a  triangular  frame- work  with  rows  of  flat  wooden  or  iron  teeth;  the  other 
is  a  round  log  with  a  single  row  of  stout  wooden  teeth  driven  in  and 
set  in  a  frame  to  hold  it  to  its  place.  The  driver  always  adds  his  weight 
to  the  harrow. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  drill-plow  used  in  some  portions  of  China.  I 
have  seen  it  frequently  in  the  province  of  Chihli.  It  is  in  appearance 
a  rudely  constructed  double-shovel  plow.  Two  small  tubes  convey  the 
grain  from  the  hopper  down  the  handle  to  the  furrow ;  this  is  followed 
by  a  harrow  or  drag,  frequently  both.  The  stone  roller  is  also  used.  It 
is  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  long.  The  seed- 
plow,  harrow,  and  roller  sometimes  follow  each  other,  and  are  all  drawn 
by  the  same  ox.  The  drill-plow  is  used  not  because  the  farmer  thinks 
the  yield  is  better,  but  because  the  seed  being  sown  in  rows  it  enables 
him  to  plant  another  crop  between,  which  ripens  earlier  or  later,  as  the 
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case  may  be,  than  the  grain.*  At  least  two  crops  a  year  afe  always 
grown  upon  the  same  land;  wheat,  barley,  and  winter  beans  usually 
constitute  the  first,  and  are  sown  in  the  autumn. 

Wheat  is  not  so  extensively  grown  as  barley,  as  the  latter  ripens  ear- 
lier than  the  former,  thereby  giving  additional  advantages  to  the  second 
crop — rice,  cotton,  millet,  &c. — which  is  considered  more  valuable  than 
the  first.  Besides,  the  yield  of  barley  is  from  25  to  30  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  that  of  wheat  is  only  from  15  to  20  bushels.  Of  course  their 
double  crops  are  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  the  hus- 
bandman keeps  it  equal  to  the  occasion  by  adding  manure  after  each 
crop,  losing  no  time  in  the  operation.  To-day  the  crop  is  gathered,  and 
to-morrow  the  manure  is  added,  and  the  plough  begins  turning  it  under; 
neither  does  he  stand  on  the  order  of  getting  it  to  the  fields.  Sometimes 
it  is  carried  by  coolies,  in  baskets;  sometimes  on  the  backs  of  donkeys, 
and  sometimes  in  huge  carts  with  two  clumsy  wheels  made  fast  to  a 
revolving  axle.  He  is  not  particular  either  as  to  what  kind  of  flesh 
draws  the  cart  and  it49  contents,  for  I  have  seen  the  patient  mule 
hitched  by  the  side  of  the  vicious  buffalo,  the  ass  with  the  ox,  and  the 
cow  with  the  pony,  these  odd  pairs  all  constituting  apparently  one  har- 
monious team. 

Irrigation  is  necessary  alike  for  grain  field  and  garden  in  most  locali- 
ties of  the  empire.  Sometimes  the  water  is  raised  from  wells  by  sweeps 
and  buckets ;  sometimes  by  two  men,  one  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
pond,  each  holding  the  end  of  a  rope  with  a  bucket  fastened  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  with  a  swinging  motion  the  water  is  rapidly  poured  into  a  small 
ditch  which  carries  it  to  the  place  intended. 

A  variety  of  wheels  are  so  constructed  and  located  as  to  render  ma- 
terial assistance  in  the  work  of  irrigation.  Some  are  driven  by  cattle; 
others  by  human  force,  and  others  are  turned  by  the  power  of  the  cur- 
rent from  which  the  water  is  taken. 

Perhaps  the  most  efficient  of  them  all  is  the  endless  chain  of  paddles, 
on  the  principle  of  the  chain-pump,  drawn  by  the  ox  or  cow.  Bvcrj' 
fertile  plain  cut  by  a  river  is  but  a  net- work  of  small  canals  leading  to 
it,  in  order,  first,  to  supply  water  for  irrigation,  and,  secondly,  to  serve 
as  highways  for  small  boats  in  conveying  the  produce  to  market.  Large 
sums  of  mopey  have  been  expended  to  accomplish  these  ends.  In  the 
province  of  Ghihli  these  water-ways  have  become  so  silted  up  that  they 
are  useless  for  both  purposes.  With  a  view  to  repairing  them  Tso  Tsfang 
Tang,  the  great  general  of  the  west,  has  petitioned. the  Emperor  for  per- 
mission to  use  the  labor  of  the  soldiery,  claiming  that  drought  and 
famine  will  disappear  when  these  artificial  streams  are  again  restored. 

The  grain  when  ripe  is  either  pulled  up  by  the  roots  or  cut  with 
sickles;  nothing  is  lost;  even  the  straw  is  turned  to  useful  purposes. 

The  thrashing  floors  are  prepared  with  much  care.  Some  are  made 
by  mixing  sand  and  lime,  which  makes  a  perfectly  hard  surface;  others 
are  only  earth,  being  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  and  then  pounded 
and  permitted  to  dry  before  using. 

The  flail  is  used  in  thrashing,  and  the  wind  is  the  mill  for  separating 
the  grain  from  the  chafi;'.  While  the  wheat  crop  in  China  is  about  the 
same  now  as  heretofore,  yet  the  consumption  of  flour  is  increasing  every 
year. 

The  Chinese  are  as  fond  as  any  people  in  the  world  of  good  pastry, 
and  those  who  reside  at  the  treaty  ports  are  learning  rapidly  to  appre- 
ciate for  these  purposes  the  value  of  the  finer  brands  of  foreign  flour. 

The  importation  of  American  flour  into  Hong-Kong  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  as  follows,  viz:  1878,  752,593  sacks  of  50  pounds  net; 
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1879,  874,379  sacks  of  50  pounds  net,-  1880,  966,528  sacks  of  60  pounds 
net. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  this  trade  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, yet  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  no  evidence  that  the  article  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  with  the  native  population,  as  it  is  all  consumed  by  the 
foreign  population  of  Hong-Kong  and  that  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Though  some  of  these  shipments  do  go  south,  yet  a  large  x)ortion  is 
consumed  at  Hong-Kong,  and  as  there  are  only  about  2,500  foreign  resi- 
dents on  that  island,  it  follows  that  the  consumption  is  largely  shared 
by  the  native  population. 

The  foreign  population  of  China,  which  numbers  about  4,500,  draws 
its  supply  from  (lirect  shipments  to  Shanghai.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
while  the  number  of  foreigners  in  China  has  neither  increased  nor  de- 
creased for  some  years  past,  the  consumption  of  foreign  flour  is  greater 
every  year.  From  this  it  is  claimed  that  the  future  will  find  here  a 
great  market  for  this  staple  article  of  food.  Should  these  hopes  ever 
be  realized,  California  and  Oregon  will  find  here  a  convenient  and  profit- 
able market  for  all  of  their  surplus  flour. 

Should  the  manufactured  cost  remain  the  same,  foreign  flour  would 
always  be  preferable,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  superior  to  the  native,  a 
fact  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  superior  quality  of  foreign  wheat,  its 
cleanliness,  and  the  improved  method  of  preparing  it  for  consumption. 
But  the  foreign  article  can  be  manufactured  cheaper,  if  anything,  than 
the  native,  for  the  reason  that  the  land  in  China  is  divided  into  small 
patches  and  farmed  on  such  a  small  scale  that  other  crops  can  be  grown 
more  profitably  than  wheat. 

MANUFACTUEES. 

The  list  under  this  heading  is  not  only  long,  but  important,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  in  a  short  review  to  give  emh  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  which  would  be*uninstructive.  Besides,  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  manufactures  which  belong  to  China  alone  is  the  same  to-day  that 
it  was  centuries  ago,  and  has  been  written  and  rewritten  many  times. 
These  comments  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the  manufactures  recently 
introduced  and  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  upon  the  plan  foreigtiers  con- 
duct like  enterprises. 

The  woolen  mills  at  Han  Cliou  Fu  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these.  Han  Chou  Fa  is  the  capital  of  Kansuh  province,  and  is  inland 
from  Hankow  about  sixty  days' Journey.  The  road  lies  over  a  rough 
and  rugged  country  most  of  the  distance  ^  hence  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
porting machinery — which  had  to  be  done  with  cooly  labor  alone — were 
very  great,  requiring  much  time  and  more  patience.  Even  after  this 
laborious  transit  was  ended  and  the  machinery  laid  upon  the  chosen 
ground  the  obstacles  did  not  all  disappear,  yet  they  were  not  so  serious 
as  to  stand  long  in  the  way  of  men  who  belong  to  a  race  of  laborers, 
and  whose  perseverance  and  skill  have  enabled  them  to  build  their 
great  walls  and  gorgeous  temples  on  the  very  ramparts  of  nature.  Han 
Chou  Fn  is  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  no  running 
streams ;  hence  the  water  for  the  jmrpose  had  to  come  from  wells.  When 
the  mills  were  ready  to  run  it  was  found  that  the  supply  was  insufiicient, 
and  the  wells  had  to  be  deepened. 

Then,  again,  the  water  was  brackish,  which  interfered  with  the  dyeing 
department,  so  that  it  was  not  until  November  of  last  year  that  work 
was  actually  commenced.  Since  that  time  the  mills,  with  1,200  spindles, 
have  turned  out  about  1,300  pieces  of  cloth,  some  of  which  are  made  of 
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camel's  hair.    The  sheeps'  wool  is  very  coarse  and  so  badly  mixed  with 
hair  that  much  time  is  consumed  in  its  preparation  for  the  spindles. 

The  looms  and  machinery,  however,  were  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  coarseness  of  the  wool,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  these  mills  cannot  produce  as  good  a  quality  of  cloth  as  can  be 
manufactured  anywhere  out  of  the  like  material.  The  object  of  the  enter- 
prise was  to  cut  into  a  trade  in  the  coarse  woolens  which  the  Russian 
merchants  have  long  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the  northwest,  and 
if  success  is  not  attained  it  will  be  due,  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
difterence  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  for  about  thirty-three  years  ago 
some  fine  merino  sheep  were  imported  and  crossed  with  the  native  sheep 
near  Kiachta  with  success,  which  greatly  improved  the  wool  clip  of  the 
herds  in  that  locality,  an  example  which,  if  the  Mongols  were  to  follow, 
would  add  millions  of  dollars  in  the  near  future  to  the  value  of  their  henls, 
and  which  would  also  euable  the  Chinese  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  woolen  cloths,  a  trade  vrhich 
is  yearly  growing  in  importance,  and  which  must  sooner  or  later  invite 
Chinese  competition.  Its  value  for  the  last  year,  1880,  was  five  milliouF 
of  dollars  in  rouqd  numbers. 

Eesults  thus  far  seem  to  have  fully  come  up  to  the  highest  exx>ecta- 
tions  of  the  enterprising  projectors,  as  they  have  ordered  maichinery  foi 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  also  in  these  mills. 

Shanghai  cotton  mills  are  still  in  statu  quo.  The  foundations  are  suffi- 
ciently high  and  have  stood  sufficiently  long  to  convince  everybody  that 
a  very  serious  mistake  was  committed  by  some  one  in  the  very  outset. 
But  after  a  stationary  existence  of  three  years,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  for  the  work  to  be  again  begun  with 
a  determination  of  making  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  Its  manage- 
ment has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  superintendent,  wlio  is 
to  purchase  the  newest  and  most  improved  machinery  best  suited  to 
the  manufacture  of  China  cotton,  and  which  is  to  be  under  the  opera- 
tion of  skilled  foreigners.  Even  under  such  favorable  conditions,  it  is 
thought  that  the  cloth  turned  off  will  not  compete  with  the  better  quality 
now  manufactured  on  the  native  looms  rather  than  otherwise,  owing  to 
the  short  staple  of  the  cotton.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  most  desira- 
ble that  the  scheme  should  succeed,  as  the  introduction  of  modern  im- 
provements in  the  future  depends  largely  upon  the  benefits  these  people 
are  to  reap  from  those  already  taken  in  hand  by  them. 

The  staple  of  China  cotton  perhaps  could  be  materially  improved  by 
the  importation  of  seed  from  the  United  States  every  few  years,  and  in 
this  way  the  native  merchant  might  in  a  measure  compete  with  the  for- 
eign merchant  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods.  Certainly  the  value 
of  this  trade,  which  was  last  year  $16,000,000,  is  worth  a  determined 
effort  on  their  part  to  control. 

The  steam  flouring  mills  at  Tientsin,  mentioned  in  a  former  report, 
still  continue  to  manufacture  as  good  flour  as  can  be  turned  out  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  wheat  more  or  less  mixed  with  dirt  from  the  thrash- 
ing floor.  These  mills  are  owned  and  run  entirely  by  Chinese,  and  I  am 
informed  that  they  have  paid  handsomely  from  the  first. 

ARSENALS. 

The  arsenals  at  Tientsin,  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking  are  nil 
the  time  worked  to  their  full  capacity  and  doing  good  work,  I  suppose, 
in  their  line,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  factories  so  successful  are  not 
engaged  in  manufacturing  harrows,  plows,  cultivators,  &c.,  the  friends 
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of  the  husbandman,  rather  than  the  implements  of  war.  The  trath  is, 
China  is  just  now  making  the  same  mistake  that  other  nations  have 
made  at  some  point  in  thoir  history,  namely,  that  of  building  up  an 
army  and  navy  at  the  great  cost  of  the  peaceful  industries  of  the  coun- 
try. 

At  Shanghai  and  Foochow,in  addition  to  the  small-arms,  cartridges, 
and  torpedoes  made,  several  vessels  have  been  built  and  added  to  the 
Chinese  navy,  which  reHect  great  credit  upon  the  workmanship  of  the 
native  mechanic. 

MINEBS  AND  MINING. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  report,  judging  from  external  ap]>earances, 
nature  has  been  very  liberal  in  supplying  this  empire  with  minerals  and 
precious  stones,  but  thus  far  the  generous  gift  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
appreciated,  for,  aside  from  a  little  surface  mining,  this  wealth  remains 
just  where  it  was  originally  deposited,  and  where  it  will  continue  to  re- 
main until  the  old  order  of  things  gives  place  to  the  new. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Yunnan,  Szechuen,  Shantung,  and  north 
of  the  Great  Wall,  while  mines  rich  in  silver  and  lead  are  known  to  exist 
in  many  parts  of  China. 

There  is  also  an  abundance  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  quicksilver, 
&c.  Some  of  the  copper  mines  are  very  rich,  yielding  almost  the  pure 
ore,  which  is  used  extensively  in  the  coining  of  copper  cash,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  bells  and  bronzes.  In  the  province  of  Shantung,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  coal,  diamonds  are 
found  near  Yeh  Chou ;  they  are  mined  for  only  in  the  surface  sands,  and 
in  the  rudest  possible  way ;  hence  the  stones  obtained  are  small  and  of 
not  much  value.  What  results  scientific  mining  will  produce  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  this  province  are  found  also  the  amethyst,  aga^e,  carbun- 
cle, camelian,  and  jasper,  while  in  other  provinces  are  found  the  ruby, 
opal,  garnet,  jade,  and  other  valuable  stones.  The  jade  stone  is  per- 
haps more  highly  prized  by  the  masses  than  any  other  for  ornamental 
pnrposes.  But  the  minerals  which  are  to  add  the  greatest  wealth  to 
China  in  the  future  are  iron  and  coal,  for  these  are  the  inseparable 
friends  of  the  laborer.  Here  again  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  of 
scientific  mining  has  left  them  to  work  in  the  past  only  upon  the  sur- 
face of  these  vast  deposits.  In  this  way  for  the  last  century  the  coal 
fields  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Tang  Shun  hills  in  the  district  of  Kai- 
Pink,  200  li  {66  miles)  northeast  of  Tientsin,  have  been  mined ;  but  a 
radical  change  is  in  store  in  the  manner  of  working  them  from  this  time 
forward. 

In  the  beginning  of  1878  Mr.  Tang  King  Sing,  the  manager  of  the 
China  Merchants'  Steamship  line,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  pro- 
gressive men  in  this  empire,  organized  a  company  from  among  his  coun- 
trymen to  mine  for  coal  and  iron  upon  the  latest  improved  plan,  and 
selected  these  mines  as  being  the  most  favorably  located  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  enterprise.  The  capital  stock  is  a  million  taels,  or 
$1,300,000,  paid  up  and  held  by  Chinese  merchants.  To  make  sure 
that  the  coal  deposits  were  extensive  and  of  the  best  quality,  the  com- 
pany, under  the  direction  of  the  enterprising  manufacturer,  began  bor- 
ing with  a  diamond  machine  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1878,  and 
continued  for  the  period  of  seven  weeks,  when  a  hole  of  650  feet  deep 
was  made,  having  passed  through  six  seams  of  coal  from  16  inches  to 
8  feet  in  thickness.  The  prospect  having  proved  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory, the  company  began  sinking  shafts  and  erecting  buildings  for  the 
works  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.    Shaft  No.  1  is  fixed  at 
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600  feet  deep,  and  when  finished  is  to  be  the  up  cast  shaft  The 
head  gear  of  this  shaft  is  60  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  winding 
engiue  attached  to  it  is  a  very  powerful  one,  capable  of  raising  1,000 
tous  in  twelve  hours.  Shaft  No.  2  is  the  down-cast  shaft.  It  is  300 
feet  deep,  and  was  finished  in  July  last.  Near  this  shaft  there  is  an 
immense  ventilation- fan.  Both  of  these  shafts  are  walled  with  dressed 
granite.  Eock  blasting  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly  in  the  first  and 
second  levels ;  dynamite  is  the  explosive  used.  The  coal  is  bituminous; 
it  makes  a  good  fire  and  produces  steam  quickly.  It  also  cokes  well, 
being,  it  is  said,  15  per  cent,  higher  than  that  imported  from  England. 

At  this  time  the  cost  of  the  plant  is  about  $1,000,000,  one  half  of 
which  has  been  expended  for  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  and  the  other  half 
in  building  and  sinking  shafts. 

There  are  employed  twelve  Europeans  at  the  mines,  as  follows:  Chief 
engineer,  assistant  chief,  prospecting  engineer,  mechanical  engineer, 
one  boiler  maker,  three  engine  drivers,  three  overseers,  and  one  miner. 

The  Tang  Colliery,  by  which  name  these  mines  are  known,  being 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  plain,  the  coal  will  be  transported  to  Tientsin 
first  by  railroad  six  miles,  and  then  in  barges  by  canal  to  connect  with 
the  Peitang  Kiver.  This  canal  was  com2)leted  early  in  the  last  summer, 
and  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering.  It  is  22  miles  long  and  from  35  to 
60  feet  wide,  and  an  average  depth  of  10  feet,  with  5  or  6  feet  of  water. 
The  mines  have  been  visited  by  experienced  men,  whohave  all  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  colliery  is  equal  in  plant  and  quality  of  coal  to  the 
first-class  collieries  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  for  the  company  at  this  time  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  per  ton 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  but  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  the  fact  that 
transportation  will  not  exceed  $1  per  ton  to  Tientsin,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  wilVnot  cost  the  consumer  more  than  $4  i>er  ton  at  that  place, 
whereas  he  now  pays  $8  to  $12.  The  company  expects  to  commence 
supplying  the  market  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Near  these  mines  there  is  a  mountain  of  iron  ore,  which  assays  as 
high  as  62  per  cent.  There  are  also  large  deposits  of  lime  near  at  hand. 
Foreigners  as  well  as  progressive  Chinese  are  awaiting  with  much  anx- 
iety the  success  of  this  scheme.  Should  the  projectors  meet  with  the 
reward  their  enterprise  deserves  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
also  of  their  countrymen  for  the  prosperity  which  is  sure  to  result  to 
the  people  from  the  introduction  of  scientific  mining  into  China. 

FISHERIES. 

While  these  industries  in  almost  every  country  have  become  objects 
of  national  encouragement  and  protection,  and  while  the  generous  care 
of  this  government  has  long  been  exercised  over  other  branches  of  labor 
of  less  importance  to  the  people  than  these,  the  valuable  fisheries  of 
China  have  always  been  and  are  now  left  to  the  perpetual  and  indis- 
criminate assaults  of  her  army  of  fishermen.  The  entire  coast,  about 
2,000  miles  in  length,  is  but  one  continuous  fishing  ground,  thickly  dot- 
ted with  the  fishermen  craft  almost  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 

The  number  of  meu  employed  in  the  coast  fisheries,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  information,  is  set  down  at  450,000,  au(j[  the  number  of  boats 
used  by  them  is  in  the  neighberhood  of  40,000,  varying  in  carrying 
capacity  from  4  to  35  tons.  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  thou- 
sands of  people  engaged  in  taking  fish  from  the  numerous  and  well-sup- 
plied rivers  and  lakes  of  this  empire.  Some  of  the  best  food  fishes  known 
are  taken  from  these  waters,  but  the  entire  catch,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
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fereut,  is  either  consumed  by  the  fishermen  or  sold  at  the  market  stalls. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  considering  the  absence  of  statutory  protection  for 
these  industries,  and  the  great  demand  made  upon  the  supply  for  cen- 
turies past,  that  the  harvest  has  always  been  a  prolific  one,  and  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  yield.  Perhaps  the  reason  the  authori- 
ties have  heretofore  made  no  effort  to  improve  them  is  because  they 
think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  interfere  with  what  nature  seems  to  be  doing 
so  well  for  them,  and  yet  there  is  no  industry  capable  of  a  greater  de- 
velopment in  China  than  her  fisheries,  if  only  they  could  have  the  benefits 
arising  from  scientific  culture.  Every  device  which  the  ingenuity  of 
these  people  can  invent  is  brought  to  their  assistance  in  gathering  the 
finny  crop. 

The  most  valuable  fishing  ground  on  the  coast  is  the  Chtisan  Archi- 
pelago, off  the  district  of  Ningpo.  The  number  of  boats  engaged  in 
fishing  among  these  islands  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand.  They  are 
numbered  and  licensed,  for  which  a  fee  is  collected  by  the  coast  authori- 
ties and  accounted  for  to  the  government,  as  the  fisheries  belong  to  the 
state.  Women  and  children  are  employed  in  sun-drying  the  catch  for 
transportation,  while  the  fresh  part  from  which  the  markets  are  sup- 
plied is  preserved  with  ice.  For  this  purpose  large  quantities  of  ice  are 
stored  every  year  at  ]S"ingpo  and  carried  to  the  fisheries  through  the 
summer  in  boats  especially  built  for  the  purpose. 

Most  of  the  nets  are  made  of  hemp,  and  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
size  of  the  meshes.  The  process  of  making  them  is  much  the  same  as 
the  European.  The  ropes  and  lines  used  are  made  of  China  grass,  jute, 
hemp,  and  fiber  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

The  boats'  hawsers  are  frequently  made  of  long  strips  of  bamboo 
interwoven  and  twisted  together  and  sometimes  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
fiber,  which  makes  a  rope  of  strength  and  durability. 

The  ba^iboo  is  also  of  great  value  to  the  fishermen  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  for  all  sorts  of  baskets,  traps,  and  fishing  insitruments  are  made 
of  it.  Fishing  lines  are  usually  made  of  silk.  All  the  hooks  used  in  the 
districts  are  made  by  blacksmiths  at  Ning[)o. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Chusah  fisheries  is  the  cuttle  fish- 
ing. Ningpo  alone  receives  of  this  catch  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  peculs  every  j^ar.  During  the  season,  which  is 
from  May  to  October,  besides  the  regular  boats  engaged  many  people 
go  out  in  small  open  boats  only  to  take  the  cuttle  fish,  returning  again 
to  their  pursuits  on  shore  when  the  season  is  over. 

In  good  years  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  branch  in  the  dis- 
trict is  upwards  of  80,000,  requiring  at  least  9,000  boats.  Warm,  dry 
weather  is  very  necessary  for  curing  and  preserving  the  fish.  They  are 
taken  to  the  rocky  islands  near  at  hand  to  be  dried,  a  labor  which  is 
performed  by  men  and  women,  who  go  there  temporarily  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  price  of  this  fish  in  prosperous  years  is  $5  to  $6  per  pecul,  but  it 
reaches  in  uhfavorable  seasons  $12  to  $14. 

The  exportation  of  cuttle  fish  is  an  important  item  in  the  trade  of 
China.  The  Chinese  fishermen  have  always  bestowed  more  or  less  care 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  oyster  fields,  in  the  south,  especially  at  Foo- 
chow,  where  they  are  grown  upon  bamboo  poles  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
although  quite  small  are  very  good.  The  oyster  beds  are  far  more 
extensive  in  the  Niugpo  district  than  any  other  locality,  and  most  of 
these  are  located  at  the  head  of  Nimrod  Sound.  While  they  are  also 
small,  yet  they  are  regarded  as  fairly  good.  The  largest  oysters  are 
grown  at  Taichow  and  the  Saddle  Islands.    I  am  informed  that  those 
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fonnd  in  the  Shanghai  market  are  mostly  from  these  localities.    Quite  a 
good  oyster  is  also  cultivated  at  Chefoo,  but  the  supply  is  limited. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  FOBEST. 

Although  the  products  of  the  forest  trees  form  a  considerable  item  of 
the  inland  as  well  as  the  coast  trade  of  China,  and  prove  in  a  measure 
a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Chinese  engaged  in  it,  yet  it  is  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  remarkable  industry  of  this  people,  and  the  utmost  dili- 
gence they  bestow  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  articles  of  food 
with  implements  of  husbandry  which  partake  of  primitive  simplicity, 
and  without  any  aid  of  modem  improvements,  that  they  do  not  give 
more  attention  to  the  culture  of  forest  trees,  and  while  this  industry 
is  not  wholly  neglected,  and  in  many  of  the  provinces  more  or  less 
timber  is  grown,  yet  there  is  a  vast  area  of  miles  and  miles  of  country 
suitably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees  lying  barren  and 
waste. 

The  provinces  of  Shantung,  Chihli,  Shanse,  Shensi,  are  perhaps  more 
notable  in  this  respect  than  the  other  provinces  of  this  empire. 

The  most  productive  provinces  in  the  timber  line  are  Szechuen,  Fuh- 
kien,  Kiangsi,  Kwangsi,  Hunan,  Hupeh,  Chekiang,  and  Anhui.  The 
pine,  fir,  larch,  cypress,  and  bamboo  are  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  other  kinds;  they  cover  the  sides  of  mountains,  forming  forests, 
and  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  used  for  fuel  and  building, 
for  which  purposes  they  are  generally  grown. 

The  mountains  in  the  south  and  southeast  of  Kiangsi  produce  cam- 
phor, varnish,  oak,  and  banian;  those  on  the  west  are  well  wooded,  but 
unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  is  unattainable  by  Chinese  in- 
genuity. An  even-grained  yellowish  fine  hard  wood  is  also  cultivated 
in  this  province,  and  much  used  for  coffins,  furniture,  &c.  The  camphor 
tree  is  extensively  grown  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  province  of  Fuhkien  and  Hupeh.  Besides  the  camphor  it  yields,  the 
wood  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  ware,  trunks,  and 
other  articles. 

Kwanse  produces  a  few  species  of  cabinet  woods,  and  most  of  the 
cassia  grown  in  this  empire  conoid  from  the  province.  Hunan  also  pro- 
duces this  tree.  A  large  quantity  of  the  timber  grown  in  the  western 
provinces,  watered  by  the  Yangtze  is  floated  in  rafts  to  the  great  river, 
where  it  is  used  for  native  ship  building;  a  considerable  quantity  is  also 
shipped  to  the  northern  ports. 

A  fair  trade  in  timber  is  carried  on  in  native  junks  from  Foochow; 
the  wood  principally  consists  of  what  is  known  as  Foochow  poles  (or 
pine)  and  bamboo.  A  species  called  sunchi,  ebony-like  wood,  is  grown  in 
China,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  fine 
articles  of  furniture,  and  carved  into  stands  for  curiosities.  The  wood 
is  nearly  as  black  and  as  heavy  as  ebony. 

The  oak,  of  which,  according  to  some  of  the  best  ailthorities,  there  are 
several  kinds,  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  One  writer  says 
that  it  is  not  generally  allowed  to  mature  in  China,  and  for  that  reason 
is  not  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  timber  tree.  The  wood  furnishes  good 
charcoal. 

A  great  deal  of  willow  is  cultivated  in  Hupeh,  and  the  wood  chiefly 
used  for  making  boxes. 

The  number  and  variety  of.  forest  trees  in  China  is  not  great  if  the 
spare  use  of  wood  for  domestic  uses  and  the  few  drawings  in  botanical 
works  can  be  taken  as  evidence,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  said 
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that  the  condition  of  the  forests  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  climate 
of  China  is  suitable  to  the  growth  of  many  kinds  of  timber  trees,  and  if 
the  government  would  only  adopt  a  system  of  forest  culture  it  would  no 
doubt  prove  in  time  a  source  of  great  wealth  and  benefit  to  the  country 
and  people. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  shipping  in  foreign  bottoms  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
between  the  treaty  ports  of  China,  and  per  customs  returns,  show  that 
tbe  total  entries  and  clearances  during  the  year  1880  were  22,970  vessels, 
with  a  tonnageof  15,874,352  tons,  an  increaseof  1,561  vessels  of  1,947,131 
tons  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  there  were  12,397  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 9,606,156  tons,  under  the  British  flag,  representing  60.51  i)er  cent, 
of  the  total  tonnage,  and  58.64  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  carry- 
ing trade.  The  shipping  under  the  Chinese  flag  stands  second  to  the 
British,  and  shows  an  increase  during  the  twelve  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31  ultimo  of  192  vessels  of  474,803  tons;  or,  say  7,124  vessels  with 
a  tonnage  of  4,828,499  tons  in  1880  against  6,932  vessels  of  4,353,196 
tons.  The  China  Merchants'  Steam  I^avigation  Company  represent  the 
entire  shipping  under  the  China  flag,  and  I  may  state  that  they  are 
increasing  their  fleet  every  year.  American  tonnage  shows  a  little 
improvement,  there  being  an  increase  of  139  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of 
16,737  tons  over  the  previous  year. 

Though  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  position  of  the  carrying  trade  under 
the  German  flag  during  the  year  1880,  as  compared  with  1879,  by  406 
vessels  of  89,002  tons,  yet  this  decline  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  Teuton  element  is  losing  their  shipping  interest  in  the  commer- 
cial world  of  the  Far  East ;  on  the  contrary  the  flgures  for  the  past  four 
years  exhibit  that  while  the  United  States  has  lost,  Germany  has 
gained,  the  total  American  shipping  lor  that  period  being  4,465  vessels 
of  1,456,055  tons  against  6,767  vessels  of  2,593,455  tons  under  the  German 
flag,  showing  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  2,302  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 1,137,400  tons. 

The  shipping  under  the  French  flag  shows  a  decrease  of  36  vessels  in 
1880  against  1879,  with  a  decline  of  4,788  tons. 

The  entries  and  clearances  under  the  Japanese  flag  were  201  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  167,902  tons,  in  1880,  against  151  vessels,  representing 
138,208  tons,  in  1879,  showing  an  increase  of  50  vessels  aggregating 
29,694  tons. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  shipping  under  the  Eus- 
sian  flag  in  1880  si,s  compared  with  1879,  the  entries  and  clearances  in 
1880,  being  41  vessels  of  48,369  tons  against  12  vessels  of  10,228  tons  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  shipping  under  other  flags  shows  very  little  change  as  regards 
total  tonnage  during  the  two  previous  years;  the  number  of  entries  and 
clearances,  however,  in  1880,  exhibit  a  falling  off  of  189  vessels  against 
1879. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  if  there  were  direct  lines  of  steam  com- 
munications with  cheap  freights  under  the  American  flag  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  it  would  not  be  long  in  making  great 
changes,  and  as  I  fully  expressed  my  ideas  as  to  the  best  remedy  to  im- 
prove our  commercial  interests  with  the  Far  East,  it  does  not  seem  nec- 
essary for  me  to  again  repeat  them. 

Below  will  be  found  the  following  tables,  viz: 

1st.  Showing  the  shipping  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  between 
the  treaty  ports  of  China  for  the  years  1879  and  1880. 
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2d.  Showing  the  carrying  trade  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
between  the  treaty  ports  of  China  in  foreign-built  vessels,  and  its  value, 
for  the  year  1880. 

3d.  Showing  the  annual  value  of  the  trade  with  each  country  for  the 
years  1879  and  1880. 

1. — Shipping  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  between  the  treaty  ports  cf  China, 


Flag. 


BHtlBh 

Chinese 

German 

American 

French 

Japanese 

Spanish 

Banish 

Siamese 

Butch  ...  ..  

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Bassian 

Belgian 

CosURica .. 

Italian 

Hawaiian 


1870. 


Na 


10.609 

0.032 

1,007 

031 

164 

151 

816 

197 

78 

72 

84 

12 


Tons. 


8,126,004 

4,353,606 

721,001 

270,632 

154,005 

138,208 

46,419 

42.407 

30,080 

16,658 

15,008 

10,228 


1880. 


Ko. 


12,307 

7,124 

1,501 

1,070 

128 

201 

75 

291 

60 

40 

86 

41 

4 


Tons. 


9.606.156 

4,H28,499 

632.  ^44 

287,360 

150,207 

167.902 

27.668 

62.445 

25.405 

16.111 

17, 050 

48.360 

4,500 


Total 


21,400     18,027,221  ,  22,070 


618 


15,874,352 


2. — Ckmrying  trade  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  between  the  treaty  ports  of  Chinay  1880. 


Fhig. 


Total  tonnafire.  'foreign   and  coast- 
wise, inward  and  outward. 


Entries  and 
clearances. 


I. 


British ^ 

American 

German 

French 

Butch 

Banish.'. 

Spanish 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Bussia 

Belgian 

Japanese , 

Non-trouty 

Chinese 


Total. 


12.307 

1.070 

1,601 

128 

40 

201 

75 

86 

41 

4 

201 

62 

7,124 


22,070 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


0,606, 

287, 

632, 

150. 

16, 

62. 

27, 

17, 

48, 

4. 

167, 

26, 

4,828, 


156 


044 
•^07 
111 
445 
668 
060 
360 
500 
002 
023 
400 


15, 874, 852 


Tonnage 
employed, 
percent. 


60.61 
1.81 
3.08 
0.05 
0.10 
0.30 
6.17 
0.11 
0.30 
0.03 
1.06 
0.17 

30.42 


100 


ToUU  value  foreign  and 
coastwise. 


Bollara. 


306.420.777 

11. 055, 161 

26, 380, 285 

28, 606. 857 

526. 0.33 

2, 040. 780 

O.V^,  866 

766.400 

7,076,333  I 

00,882  I 

10,073.666 

008,304 

101, 164, 818 


681, 171. 860 


Per  cent.. 


58.64 

1.62 

3.87 

4.20 

.08 

.30 

.10 

.11 

1.17 

0.01 

1.61 

0.13 

28.07 


100 
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3.  -Annual  value  of  the  trade  with  each  country ,  1879  ajtd  1880. 


1879. 


1880. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Great  Britain '$28,466,868 

497, 930 
548, 221 
167,  891 
498,804 


41, 
34, 

1, 


Honff-Kong 

India  

Singapore  and  Straits 

Anstraiia   

New  Zealand 

Sonth  Africa 

Britifth  A  nierica 

United  States ;    3, 

South  America 


Continent  of  Europe  . 

Russia  (Ode.^sa) 

Siberia     and    Bussia, 

Klakhta 

Knssian  Manchuria  .. 

Japan       

Philippine  Islands  — 

Coohin  China 

Siam  ...  

Java 

Suez,  Egvpt,  Aden  . . . 
Sandwich  Islands.  ... 


via, 


144, 872 

557.068 

84,820 

450,  280 


Exports.    Total  trade.'    Imports.       Exports.    Total  trade. 


$36, 574. 420 

22, 963, 998 

770, 282 

1. 230, 821 

2. 260,  741 

IL'3,*J02 

214,  076 


388,189 
,  783.  895 
144, 473 
379, 373 
485.850 
168,049 


495 


12, 553, 370 

14,2i2,342 
24,876 

5, 583, 576 

279,  980 

3,  125,  633 

208,  618 

126,  519 

388,597 

411, 217 

74.790 

25,100 


$65. 040, 288 

64, 461. 928 

35, 318.  5U3 

2,398.712 

2.759.545 

l:'3,l.'i)2 

214, 076 

144,872 

16, 110, 438 

34.820 

16, 662, 622 

24,876 


Total  imports 118, 716, 078 

Lees  reexports  to  foreign  > 
coantries  i    3,596,689 


Total  net  imports 115. 119, 369 

Total  exports 


101, 102, 158 


$30, 633, 626 

42. 354, 819 

28, 988. 512 

1, 208, 236 

310,669 

58 


«8),  963, 663 

23, 252,  2U8 

1,518,25ft 

1, 365. 306 

2,508.66!) 

148, 499 

82,832 

88.849 

12, 749, 683 


5,  582. 

668, 

7,  909, 

353, 

505, 

824, 

579, 

74. 

25, 


576 
169 
6-J8 
001 
892 
447 
266 
790 
595 


8, 215, 756 


242,529 

4,  9<)1. 493 

38,199 

145,829 

.  190.  548 

222,427 

13,652 


18,048,205 
40, 345 

6,  677.  434 

335, 808 

3, 084, 727 

296,472 

73, 418 

192, 969 

375, 736 

196, 154 

18,299 


$69,587,289 

65, 606, 527 

30.  536, 7e6 

2. 573, 54S 

2,  llu,  238 

148,557 

82,832 

231,839 

14, 436, 018 


114,295,578  { 
3, 284, 751 


216, 221, 527 


21, 263, 961 

.••.o,rJ45 

5, 077, 434 
578, 837 

7, 986. 220 
334, 671 
219. 242 
3a%  617 
598, 163 
209,806 
18,290 


111,  010, 827 


109, 037, 025 


220, 047, 95S 


OPIUM. 

The  importation  of  opium  into  China  as  per  customs  returns,  during 
the  year  1880  amounted  to  99,839  piculs,  valued  at  $65,222,744,  ap^ainst 
107,970  piculs,  valued  at  $68,427,064  in  the  previous  year;  showing  a 
decr*^ase  in  1880  of  8,131  piculs,  valued  at  $3,204,320,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  which  has  prevailed  between 
Bussia  and  China,  and  which  has  affected  more  or  less  all  branches  of 
trade. 

The  above  figures  include  the  amounts  and  values  of  this  drug  which 
was  landed  in  Hong-Kong  and  imported  in  Chinese  vessels  into  the 
country  without  passing  the  foreign  customs,  as  follows :  In  1879,  24,919 
piculs,  valued  at  $14,360,064.  In  1880, 25,185  piculs,  valued  at  $16,705,802. 

As  I  dwelt  at  some  length  in  my  last  report  upon  the  trade  in  this 
drug,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  which  calls  for  special  re- 
mark at  this  time,  further  than  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
high  Chinese  officials  of  the  anti-opium  faction,  headed  by  their  excel- 
lencies Li  Hung  Chang  and  Tso  Kung  Tang  two  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Chinese  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  are  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  strenuous  efforts  to  control  this  flood  of  opium  before 
it  overwhelms  the  whole  country;  and  to  this  end  his  excellency  Tso 
Kung  Tang  has  memorialized  the  Throne,  praying  that  a  uniform  tax 
(includingcustoms  duties)  of  150  taels  may  be  levied  upon  every  chest  of 
opium  im])orted  from  India  into  China,  believing  that  by  increasing  the 
cost  it  will  ]>la<;e  the  drug  beyond  the  purses  of  the  majority  of  the 
opium-smoking  classes,  and  thus  reduce  the  consum])tion. 

A  decree  was  issued  from  the  Throne  referring  the  matt-er  to  the 
northern  and  southern  ministers,  superintendents  of  foreign  trade,  and 
to  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  various  provinces,  with  instructions 
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to  deliberate  and  report  thereon;  and  I  understand  that  a  report  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  favoring  the  memorialists'  prayer. 

The  expression  of  an  opinion  at  this  time  would  be  premature  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  imposition  of  such  a  heavy  tax  will  have  the  effect 
of  repressing  the  trade  in  the  foreign  drug. 

TEA. 

Black  tea. — The  season  1880--'81,  which  terminated  in  May  last,  was 
a  great  disappointment  from  beginning  to  end.  The  total  production 
of  black  tea  in  China,  the  largest  ever  known,  was  219,000,000  pounds. 
The  previous  year  it  was  189,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1870-'71  but 
150,000,000  pounds.  The  export  to  the  United  States  (including  Oolong) 
was  24,000,000  pounds,  the  greatest  quantity  of  black  tea  ever  exported 
in  any  one  season.    In  1870-'71  it  was  but  14,200,000  pounds. 

England  is  the  great  consumer  of  black  tea.  Russia  comes  next  in 
importance. 

Qreen  tea. — The  export  last  season  to  the  United  States  was  19,400,000 
pounds,  against  15,200,000  pounds  during  the  previous  season^  butlrom 
1870  to  1875  the  annual  export  averaged  20,000,000  pounds,  falling  off 
from  1876  to  1880  to  15,000,000  pounds.  The  consumption  of  green  tea 
in  England  is  about  7,000,000  pounds. 

The  annexed  table,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Little  &  Co.,  tea  merchants, 
will  present  a  concise  comparison  of  production  for  the  past  ten  years: 
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The  great  rise  of  prices  in  the  fall  of  1879  was  not  sustained,  and  tea 
went  forward  to  a  gradually  declining  market.  Opening  prices  in  China 
fixed  a  high  range  for  native  packers,  who  were  thus  deceived  into  pack- 
ing more  than  the  requirements  of  the  home  markets,  and  the  final  re- 
sults were  unprofitable  to  all  concerned  in  the  export  trade.  The  native 
growers,  however,  realized  excellent  profits  on  their  early  contracts ; 
this  led  to  much  carelessness  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lo^f,  and  a  con- 
sequent deterioration  of  the  crop  of  black  tea.  But  for  the  rapid  fall 
in  the  home  markets  before  the  picking  season  had  finished,  it  is  pos- 
sible the  China  markets  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  large  quan- 
tity of  inferior  leaf,  for  the  most  part  unconsumed.  Happily  the  decline 
in  prices  came  in  time  to  check  the  manipulation  of  common  leaf.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  better  classes  gave  the  best  return  to  shippers,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  profits  on  these  were  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  The  complete  collapse  of  prices  in  Kew  York  from  November  to 
January  established  a  range  of  values  in  China  lower  than  known  for 
many  years,  and  as  supplies  were  readily  forthcoming,  shippers  have 
slowly  but  finally  realized  the  fact  that  rates  current  in  the  season  under 
review,  although  50  per  cent,  less  than  those  ten  years  ago,  are  still 
sufficiently  profitable  to  call  forth  an  abundant  supply. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  working  expenses,  commissions,  and 
transportation  rates  before  the  teas  reach  the  shipping  port  have  been 
greatly  reduced  of  lat<e  years;  still  it  remains  a  wonder  that  tea  can  be 
produced  at  prices  which  a  few  years  back  would  have  be.en  looked  upon 
as  an  impossibility. 

In  nearly  all  branches  of  the  China  trade,  owing  to  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  foreigners  from  the  interior,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  guide 
to  likely  production,  other  than  is  furnished  by  natives  (and  their  statistics 
are  notoriously  unreliable),  and  as  a  result  all  operations  are  conducted 
in  the  dark.  Until  foreigners  have  access  to  a  right  to  trade  in  the  in- 
terior, a  right  accorded  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States  every- 
where, it  is  hardly  possible  the  information  which  is  so  necessary  t^the 
safe  conduct  of  the  tea  business  will  be  obtained;  without  it  there  is  but 
little  protection  to  the  shipper  from  the  heavy  losses  which  at  times 
have  been  nearly  ruinous. 

To  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  United  States,  aside 
from  the  mere  experiment  of  testing  the  adai)tability  of  climate  and  soil 
to  its  culture,  I  have  to  suggest  that  before  they  commit  themselves  to 
experiments  too  expensive,  they  should  not  only  consider  the  difficulties 
in  obtaining  the  skillt^d  labor  necessary  at  sufficiently  low  wages,  but 
they  should  understand  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  value  of  this  pe- 
culiar and  sensitive  crop  to  the  native  grower  in  China,  as  well  as  those 
countries  where  tea  culture  has  proved  a  remunerative  enterprise. 

For  the  stated  reason  that  we  do  not  have  direct  contact  with  the 
grower,  the  out-turn  per  acre  cannot  be  clearly  fixed,  but  it  probably 
does  not  much  exijeed  $12  per  acre  the  third  year  after  growth,  increas- 
ing yearly  to  $.10  or  $60  per  acre  for  the  tenth  year;  after  the  tenth 
year  the  plants  fail  to  produce  a  quality  of  tea  equal  to  the  first  seven 
years  of  their  growth. 

The  cheapness  of  working,  in  which  the  Chinese  excel,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  India,  where  plantations  are  worked  by  Europeans,  a 
higher  standard  of  quality  has  hitherto  been  maintained;  but  following 
the  rate  with  the  China  and  Japan  plantations,  the  out-turn  of  fine  tea 
will  lessen  as  the  ])lants  get  older,  and  the  common  classes  will  come 
into  direct  competition  with  the  same  class  more  cheaply  made  by  the 
skilled  labor  in  China.     Without  a  large  out-turn  of  fine  tea  the  busi- 
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Bess  of  the  grower  is  unprofitable  unless  cheap  and  skilled  labor  be  ob- 
tainable; eagerness  for  quantity  is  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

The  total  export  of  tea  from  all  China  and  Jax)an  to  the  United  States 
reached  the  large  total  of  82,400,000  pounds,  against,  last  season, 
68,500,000  pounds.  As  the  first-named  quantity  is  evidently  in  excess 
of  the  requirements,  the  coming  season  does  not  seem  promising,  unless 
the  range  of  prices  be  suflBciently  low  to  check  production.  Green  teas 
are  manufactured  with  great  care,  and  more  especiall3'  for  the  United 
States.  The  expense  in  their  manipulation  iirevents  their  value  being 
affected  to  the  extent  noticeable  in  Japan  and  Oolong  teas. 

Of  the  Oolong  classes,  the  Formosa,  which  amounted  for  the  year 
under  review  to  10,844,127  pounds,  is  deservedly  popular.  The  plants  are 
young,  the  tea  strong  and  of  good  flavor;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  the  cry  of  the  retailer  at  home  to  have  low-cost  tea,  that  he  may 
profit  by  high  prices,  will  accelerate  the  natural  deterioration  of  the 
plantations  long  before  their  allotted  time.  Fair  prices  is  the  only 
remedy  for  this,  but  the  exporter  has  no*t  been  well  seconded  in  his 
efforts  of  high  standard  by  the  consumer  at  home. 

When  there  was  a  duty  on  tea  the  average  quality  was  vastly  superior 
to  that  now  shipped;  now  the  cheapness  of  tea  throughout  the  United 
States  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  host  of  retailers  with  little  or 
no  capital ;  they  advertise  freely,  and  are  able  to  compete  with  the 
larger  established  distributors.  The  consumer  has  suffered,  for  of 
recent  years  the  demand  has  been  "tea  for  price,  not  quality." 

If  the  Chinese  merchants  are  ignorant  as  to  the  supply  of  tea  in  their 
country,  so  are  the  New  York  merchants. 

Formerly,  when  tea  paid  a  duty,  it  was  possible  to  clearly  determine 
the  quantity  in  government  warehouses;  now  there  is  no  duty,  and  stocks 
are  scattered  and  statistics  of  consumption  are  unknown.  Ko  doubt 
a  duty  would  be  popular  with  merchants,  for  this  would  give  them  the 
necessary  data  which  the  removal  of  the  duty  has.  deprived  them  of. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  tea  trade  to  America  was  conducted  by  Amer- 
ican merchants  and  in  American  ships;  this,  however,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Now  English  steamers  have  nearly  monopolized '  the  carrying 
trade  in  this  direction,  and  English  merchants  do  the  bulk  of  the  export 
business,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by  the  local  English  banks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  wise  legislation  American  shipping  will 
reclaim  its  lost  ground,  and  with  the  establishment  of  a  much-needed 
American  bank  in  Shanghai,  the  commercial  center  of  the  East,  the  tea 
business  as  well  as  other  branches  of  trade  with  the  United  States  will, 
it  is  hoped,  revert  to  American  hands. 

The  value  at  port  of  shipment  of  tea  for  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

For  China  tea,  about ^It,  000, 000 

For  Japan  tea,  about  9,000,000 

Total 21,000,000 

The  value  of  the  entire  tea  crop  of  China,  as  shipped  annually  to  for- 
eign countries,  is  probably  about  $55,000,000. 

HAW  SILK. 

The  export  of  raw  silk  to  the  United  States  for  the  season  1880-'81 
remained  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year,  whereas  that  to 
other  parts  showed  a  material  increase.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  export  to  America  could  be  indefl- 
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nitelymairitaiDed,  but  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  serious  falling  off 
evidences  tbe  continuance  of  a  healthy  demand  in  the  States,  such  as 
augurs  well  for  the  future. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  export  of  raw  silk  from  Shanghai 
for  the  past  four  seasons : 


su,^^^^  To  the  United 


Ta  ir...^«w>       To  other  countries,  Trt^-i 

To  Europe.  phi«flv  indi*.  ^otaL 


chiefly  India. 


BaU9.  Bales.  BaXet. 


Bale: 


1877-78    4,617  '          49,174  4,060  57,851 

1878-70 6,844  54.609  3,367  64,820 

1879-'80 9,380  56,359  3,916  69,655 

1880-'81    9,341  68,327  7,397  '          85,065 


Prices  for  silks  of  all  kinds  ruled  exceptionally  low  and  did  not  fluc- 
tuate more  than  fifty  taels  per  picul  during  the  entire  twelve  months. 
Shipments  went  forward  with  great  regularity,  thus  preventing  an  un- 
due accumulation  of  stocks,  and  the  season  was  marked  by  an  un- 
wonted absence  of  speculation.  The  first  parcels  of  new  season's  re- 
reeled  silks  went  forward  by  the  Pacific  Mail  of  30th  June,  1880,  the 
prices  paid  for  best  chops  then  ranging  from  420  to  440  taels  per  picul. 
The  prospect  of  an  unusually  abundant  crop  of  silk  in  China,  and  re- 
ports of  a  large  production  in  Europe,  depressed  values  all  over  the 
world,  and  prices  here  steadily  declined  until  the  middle  of  November, 
when  best  chops  were  worth  400  taels,  and  usual  reel  tsablee  fair  4  (blue 
elephant)  320  taels. 

The  low  level  of  prices  now  reached  induced  considerable  transac- 
tions, partly  of  a  speculative  character,  and  a  reaction  set  in,  the  cul- 
minating point  of  which  was  attained  in  March,  1881,  when  best  chops 
K.  R.  tsablee  were  sold  at  455  taela,  and  usual  reel  tsablee  best  4  at  372J 
taels.  Here  a  further  period  of  dullness  ensued  involving  a  decline  in 
prices  of  about  20  taels  per  picul,  and  there  was  no  improvement  until 
early  in  June,  when  anticipations  of  a  short  supply  for  the  incoming 
season  gave  rise  to  an  excited  demand  and  considerable  speculation. 

Usual  reel  coarse  silks  were  in  better  favor  than  tsablees,  and  com- 
manded relatively  higher  prices.  For  re-reeled  Haining  there  was  but 
little  inquiry,  and  the  production  of  this  class  of  silk  is  being  largely 
discontinued  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  November, 
1880,  an  English  house  deeming  re-reels  better  value  than  usual  reels 
purchased  2,000  to  3,000  bales  for  shipment  to  London  on  speculation. 

The  opening  of  the  season  1881-'82,  in  June  la«t,  was  attended  with 
much  excitement,  consequent  upon  serious  injury  to  the  silkworms  in 
China  by  unfavorable  weather  and  reports  of  a  partial  failure  of  the 
crop  in  Italy. 

More  recent  accounts  i)rove  the  latter  reports  to  have  been  much  ex- 
aggerated, but  a  heavy  deficiency  in  the  yield  of  China  silk  has  been 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

Usual  reel  tsablee  best  4  opened  at  370  taels,  and  advanced  rapidly 
to  420  taels,  whilst  for  the  first  shipments  of  best  choi)S  B*.  R.  tsablee 
400  taels  was  paid.  Purchases  were  difiicult  on  any  terms,  as  many 
dealers  withdrew  their  silk  from  the  market,  and  most  of  the  parcels 
offered  were  eagerly  bought  up  on  speculation  by  wealthy  Chinese  and 
warehoused  in  Shanghai  in  anticipation  of  a  further  advance  in  prices 
later  on. 

These  circumstances  had  contributed  to  force  prices  here  considera- 
bly above  the  range  of  values  current  in  the  European  and  American 
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centers  of  consumption,  and  at  the  beginning  of  October  best  chops  R. 
E.  tsablees  fetched  500  taels,  and  asual  reel  tsablee  best  4,  460  taels. 

This  state  of  affairs  materially  checked  business,  and  the  ex])ort  of 
silk  to  all  parts  at  the  end  of  October  was  only  22,000  bales,  as  against 
46,000  bales  at  the  same  period  last  year.  The  European  demand  has 
run  mainly  on  coarse  silks,  values  for  which  have  risen  more  in  propor- 
tion even  than  those  for  tsablees. 

As  far  as  can  be  at  present  ascertained  it  is  thought  that  the  supply 
of  China  silk  available  for  export  during  the  current  season  will  be  under 
60,000  bales. 

The  following  comparison  between  London  and  New  York  as  markets 
for  eastern  silk  shows  that  the  importance  of  the  former  is  still  decreas- 
ing, whereas  that  of  the  latter  continues  to  advance: 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


tea         \     ''^         iCBa  '^  esa         <     lO 

S  <•  (s     '     bta     I     S  oe  «  bca  S  es  •  uPi 

Deli veiies  from  London  dooks 38,733!        74}        30.076  62^        29,001  |         0O| 

Imports  into  the  United  Statea 13, 000  i        25^'      18,  055  37^        19. 485  ;         39l 

Total 61,733  I        100!      48,131  100         49,366!        100 

. ; j_    _  _ ' ! 

Bales. 

Increase  in  United  States 1, 410 

Decrease  in  England 175 

Netlncreaso  1.235 

As,  however,  many  silks  deliverecl  from  the  London  docks  are  for  re- 
export, whereas  all  silk  imj)ort8  into  the  United  States  are  practically 
for  consumption,  this  statement  should  be  supplemented  by  the  follow- 
ing one,  showing  the  net  amount  of  silk  actually  retained  in  the  United 
Kingdom : 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


Amount  of  silk  imported  into  Great  Britnin,  less 

eiports 

Amount  of  silk  imported  into  the  United  States 

Total 
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BaUs.  I 

Balei. 

23,300 

63 

25,200 

67 

27, 350 

^ 

13,600 

37 

18,800  , 

43 

20,900 
48,250 

36,900 

100 

44,000  i 

100 

100 

The  silk  iilature  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  established  in  Shanghai 
by  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.,  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  now  con- 
tains 200  basins.  Under  skilled  foreign  sui)ervision  the  native  work- 
women have  succeeded  in  improving  materially  the  quality  of  the  silk 
produced,  and  the  article  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  English  market. 
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The  undoubted  success  of  this  enterprise  has  led  to  other  similar  un- 
dertakings, and  no  less  than  Jour  are  organizing  or  in  contemplation. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  publication  by  the 
inspector-general  of  customs  of  an  extensive  report  on  the  silk  cul- 
ture of  China.  This  work  contains  much  valuable  information  as  to 
the  various  kinds  of  silkworms  found  in  the  different  provinces  and  the 
modes  of  rearing  them.  It  likewise  deals  very  fully  with  the  native 
silk  manufactures,  giving  drawings  of  the  machinery  employed.  But 
in  the  matter  of  statistics  as  to  production  and  consumption  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  the  figures  supplied  by  the  various  commissioners 
being  frequently'  both  conflicting  and  confused. 

The  absence  of  care  displayed  in  this  direction  renders  it  almost  im- 
possible to  form  a  i  eliable  estimate  of  the  total  silk  production  of  China, 
but  after  patient  investigation  there  seems. good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  entire  crop  of  silk  produced  in  the  empire  (Canton  included)  for  the 
year  1879  was  about  180,000  piculs,  of  which  less  than  one-half  was 
exported. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.,  at  this  port,  for  the  valuable 
information  contained  in  the  above  report  on  silk. 

STRAW  BRAID. 

During  the  past  five  years,  ending  the  30th  June,  1881,  the  export  ot 
straw  braid  from  China  to  foreign  countries  has  shown  a  remarkable 
increase,  and  for  the  last  year  of  the  time,  viz,  from  July  1  to  June  30, 
reached  the  gross  amount  of  50,391  piculs.  The  relative  annual  export 
for  the  term  named  was  as  follows: 

Picnto. 

Year  ending  June  80,  1877 1H,936 

Year  ending  June  30,  187H 30,654 

Year  ending  June  :50,  1879 32,873 

Year  ending  .June  30,  IHriO 38,916 

Year  ending  June  30,  1881 ^ 50,  :m 

With  the  exception  of  a  trifling  quantity,  the  whole  of  the  export  is 
shipped  to  the  London  and  New  York  markets,  and  the  following  figures 
show  the  relative  quantity  destined  for  those  markets  during  the  past 
two  years,  viz: 

For  London.  For  New  York. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1880 23, 779  piculs.  14,  :U5  piculs. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1881 36, 204  piculs.  13, 6(n3  piculs. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  export  for 
the  past  year  was  entirely  destined  for  London,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  shipment  of  such  heavy  supplies,  which  took  place  during  the  first 
half  of  the  term  (i.  e.,  for  six  months  ending  31st  December,  1880),  was 
to  overstock  and  depress  that  market  and*  restrict  subsequent  ship- 
ments, so  that  those  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term  showed  but  little 
increase  over  the  shipments  of  the  corresponding  term  of  the  previous 
year.  The  unusually  large  export  of  last  year  was  doubtless  originally 
induced  by  the  large  production,  consequent  on  an  abundant  harvest 
in  1880  and  the  low  range  of  prices  which  prevailed  in  China,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  even  at  such  low  cost  the  trade,  when  pushed  to 
the  extreme,  ceased  to  be  profitable,  an<l  very  heavy  losses  are  believed 
to  have  been  suffered  by  those  interested  in  the  business,  whilst  the 
London  market  is  still  overstocked  and  depressed. 

A  similar  condition  has  prevailed  in  the  New  York  market,  and  this 
state  of  depression  in  the  two  great  consuming  markets  has  reacted 
upon  the  markets  in  this  country,  prices  for  straw  braid  having  fallen 
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below  those  at  which  the  article  can  be  profitably  prodaced,  and  the 
natives,  in  despair  of  getting  cost  for  their  products,  have,  in  realizing 
at  the  market  rates,  become  sharers  in  the  general  losses  that  owe  their 
origin  to  overproduction.  At  last  low  prices  have  curtailed  production, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  due  season^  a  return  of  trade  to 
a  healthy  state  may  be  anticipated. 

The  whole  of  the  export  to  foreign  countries  is  finally  made  from  the 
port  of  Shanghai,  but  the  produce  is  originally  shipped  from  the  north- 
ern ports  of  Chefoo  and  Tientsin,  which  receive  it  from  the  interior 
producing  districts. 

These  producing  districts  are  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Hunan,  Shansi,  Shantung,  and  Ohihli,  and  chiefly  in  the  former 
two  provinces.  The  communication  between  these  districts  and  the 
ports  of  Chefoo  and  Tientsin,  where  the  produce  first  finds  a  foreign 
market,  is  long  and  arduous,  the  transit  occupying  a  space  of  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  and  being  liable  to  frequent  interruption  from  stress  of 
weather,  rendering  the  roads  and  canals  impassable. 

The  braid  is  made  from  wheat  straw,  of  which  a  spring  and  autumn 
crop  is  gathered,  and  the  character  of  the  straw  is  affected  by  the  sea- 
son. The  straw  is  selected  and  stored,  available  to  such  extent  as  the 
state  of  the  market  may  warrant. 

If  the  cost  of  preparing  the  braid  is  not  covered  by  the  outturn,  the 
product  is  naturally  suspended,  and  it  may  so  happen  that  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  straw  stored  for  possible  use  is  ultimately  thrown 
away  for  want  of  a  market  for  the  braid. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  induce  the  natives  to  manu- 
facture new  patterns  in  braid  whilst  they  couRl  sell  their  usual  makes 
at  any  profit  at  all.  The  recent  seasou  of  depression  has,  however,  in- 
duced moie  enterprise  on  their  part,  and  many  new  patterns  have  been 
made  in  imitation  of  samples  of  homemade  braids  furnished  to  them 
by  foreigners.  The  manufacture  is  in  great  part  suspended  during  the 
winter,  when  it  is  difficult  to  manipulate  the  wetted  straw. 

EXCHANGE. 

« 

The  rates  ruling  on  the  30th  June,  1880,  maintained  their  steadiness 
with  an  upward  tendency  until  they  reached,  on  the  3d  of  August,  to  5«. 
4rf.  for  four  months'  bank  paper.  The  cause  of  this  advance  might  be 
attributed  to  an  active  silk  market  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 

Money  getting  very  plentiful,  rates  by  the  end  of  the  month  reached 
58,  2Jrf.  For  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  and  as  always  happens 
at  this  time  when  importers  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  piece  goods 
before  the  closing  of  the  northern  ports,  rates  dropped  until  they  reached 
by  the  end  of  December  to  5».  l|d.  for  four  months'  sight  paper. 

Business  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  5«.  l^d.  for  four 
months'  sight  bank  paper;  but,  consequent  on  a  tightness  of  money  in 
London  and  an  advance  in  bar  silver,  rates  increased  before  the  end  of 
the  months  to  58,  I'^d, 

About  the  beginning  of  February  there  was  a  rumor  of  a  bimetallic 
conference  of  the  diiferent  European  powers  and  the  United  States  to 
be  called,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  added  stability  to  rates,  and,  in- 
deed, was  the  cause  of  an  advance  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  58. 
2Jd.,  and  which,  gradually'  advancing,  saw  quotations  at  the  beginning 
of  March  at  58.  2^d.  Bar  silver  again  getting  a  little  easier  in  Eng- 
land, 58.  2d.  was  the  quotation  for  bank  paper  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.    During  the  month  of  April,  as  usually  happens  when  banks 
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begin  to  lay  in  funds  for  the  coining  season,  rates  gradually  improved 
to  5«.  2Jd.,  but  immediately  afterwards  dropped,  fears  being  entertained 
that  nothing  would  result  from  the  conference,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  month,  although  rates  at  this  time  of  the  year  meet  all  the  sup- 
port they  can  from  the  banks  to  secure  high  sterling  rates  for  the  tea 
bills  at  Hankow,  yet  they  declined  to  5«.  lj<i.,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  month,  silver  still  declining,  they  droppedto  58.  l^d.  at  the  very 
height  of  the  tea  season  at  Hankow,  when  we  usually  see  the  highest 
rates  ruling.  Fluctuations  continued*  very  slight  to  the  end  of  this 
month. 

The  middle  of  June  saw  the  rate  at  58.  l^d.  About  the  end  of  June 
one  of  the  many  periodical  money  squeezes  to  which  foreigners  are  sub- 
jected by  the  native  banks,  who  raised  interest  to  30  per  cent.,  was  a 
great  factor  in  the  course  of  rates  advancing  to  58.  2yi. 

Subjoined  are  the  closing  rates  of  exchange  for  four  months'  sight 
documentary'  paper  for  each  European  mail,  viz : 


1880.  8,  d. 

July   6 5  3i 

13 5  3i 

20 5  3f  I 

27 531  ! 

Aug.   3 5  4i 

10 5  4 

17 5  3i 

24 5  3 

31 5  3i 

Sept.  7 5  3f 

11 ft 5  3| 

le 5  3 

30 ,5  2J 

Oct.     7 5  2f 

14 5  2i 

21 5  2f 

28 5  2f 

Nov.    4 52 

11 5  U 

18 5  J| 

25 5  li 

Dec.    2 5  U 

9 5  U 

16 5  1| 

23 5  H 

30 5  If 


1881.  «.  d. 

Jan.    6 5  li 

13 5  1| 

18 5  If 

27 5  2i 

Feb.    1 5  If 

8 5  If 

15 5  2 

22 5  2f 

Mar.    I b^ 

8 5  2i 

15 5  2i 

22 52i 

29 5  2i 

April  5 5  2J 

12 5  2| 

19 52| 

22 5  2f 

29 5  2i 

May    6 5  2f 

13 52| 

20 5  2 

27 5  2 

June  3 5  2i 

10 5  If 

17 5  li 

24 5  2f 


Table  showing  the  exportation  of  sundry  articles  from  Shanghai  to  the  United  States  for  years 

ending  June  30,  1880  and  1881. 


Articles. 


1881. 


1880. 


Straw  hats number. 

Goatskins do... 

Goat  rugs <io  .. 

Cow  and  buffalo  hides piculs . 

Camels'  hair do... 

Wool do  .. 

Feathers do . . . 

Muck      do. ., 

19'iit  zalls do... 

Khubarb do  .. 


2, 


175.000 

4.74.^800 

79.430  ; 

18.867 

8,600  '. 

,827.91  1 

7,782.86 

793. 69  ' 

2,045.01 

819.24  1 

47.93 

5.80  , 

58.36 

3.44 

5.55 

520.54  ■ 

579L95 

621.50 

60«.U 
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Table  shotoing  the  value  of  the  importation  of  metals  during  the  years  1879  and  1880. 


Articles. 


Copper : 

Bar  and  rod 

Sheet  and  nails  and  mantz  metal. 
Old 


Ixon 


Wire    

Manafactared,  and  ware  nnclassed. 


Railroad 
Bar 


Hoop 

Wire 

Pig  and  kentledge 

Ware  and  jnanaiactured.  unclassed. 

Manufactured,  unclassed 

Lead: 

Inpij^s 

Tea  and  sheet 

Qaicksilvur 

Spelter  and  zinc 

St«el 


Tin: 

In  slabs 

In  plates 

Metals : 

Manufactured,  unclassed,  as  hardware,  brass  ware,  brass  buttons,  steel 
ware 

Tin  ware,  cutlery 


1879. 

1880. 

$203, 360 

$190, 65& 

201,  754 

143, 3U8 

8.852 

5,1H1 

30.949 

1,780 

6^502 

.3, 671 

6,5X9 

3,141 

633, 955 

879,  681 

462.  553 

451,047 

7,  582 

8,161 

186.  608 

132, 794 

126,  866 

109,  02& 

100, 759 

197.  643 

421,  601 

367,904 

958,  961 

1,002.135 

5.985 

11,970 

386,  661 

124. 754 

68,961 

25,182 

96,224 

118, 182 

1, 325,  346 

1.399,172 

78,799 

73,102 

472, 799 

462, 46» 

Table  showing  the  revenue  collected  by  the  Chinese  imperial  maritime  customs  during  the 

years  1879  and  1880. 


1879. 


1880. 


Import  duty I  $3,315,542  I    $3,332,50» 

Exportdutv  10,335.315  1    11,556,517 

Coast-trade'^duty 867.331  •         959,161 


Oplumduty 3,468,516 


Tonuapre  dues . 

Yangtze  River  steamer  coast-trade  duty  deposits. 


Total.. 
Transit  dues. 


Mfi,  966 
130,  753 

18. 4<U.  423 
479, 914 


Total  collections '. 


18.944,337 


3, 152, 53» 
849. 427 
140.987 

19, 491, 139 
470,  877 


19. 962, 01» 


O.  N.  DENNY, 

Consul- General. 
United  States  Consulate-Genebal, 

Shanghai^  November  14,  1881. 


AMOY. 

Report  by  Consul  Qoldsborough. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amoy^  September  30,  1881. 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  (unless  where  otherwise  desig- 
nated) June  30,  1881. 

AMERICAN   SHIPPING. 

Table  A  shows  the  amount  of  American  shipping  during  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1881,  are  nine  vessels,  showing  a  tonnage  of  3,356^ 
entered,  and  eight  vessels  cleared. 
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FOBEI6N   SHIPPING. 

Table  B  shows  the  Dationality,  namber,  and  tonnage  of  all  the  foreign 
vessels  which  have  entered  and  cleared  dnring  the  year  ended  June  ^, 
1881. 

Foreign  vessels  to  the  number  of  759,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  482,786, 
entered  at  this  port.  Of  these,  553  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
399,50B,  were  under  the  British  flag,  being  495  steamers  and  58  sailing 
vessels,  29  Chinese,  10  Danish,  2  French,  119  German,  4  Ketherlands, 
33  Spanish,.  2  Swedish,  and  7  Siamese  vessels.  These  totals  show  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  29  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  28,227. 

NATIVE  JUNKS. 

I 

The  amount  of  trade  in  native  junks,  which  is  considerable,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  officials  in  charge  of  the  native  customs  establish- 
ment do  not  feel  disposed  to  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  number 
of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  port,  or  the  amount  of  revenue 
accrued. 

I  am  assured,  on  what  would  seem  to  be  competent  authority,  that 
few  sea-going  junks  are  now  built  at  Amoy  or  at  any  of  the  small  adja- 
cent ports,  the  low  freights  in  foreign  bottoms  making  it  unprofitable 
to  replace  the  old  junks  put  out  of  service  with  new  cues. 

»  SUGAR  EXPORT. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-one 
piculs,  or  17,790,800  pounds,  of  brown  sugar  were  shipped  from  Takow, 
in  Formosa,  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1880. 

The  present  sugar  crop  at  this  port  and  Formosa  is  said  to  be  large, 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Chinese  merchants  at  somewhere  about  double 
that  of  1880.  The  foreign  merchants  regard  this  estimate  as  excessive; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  will  be 
very  far  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  so  far 
exceeds  the  demand. 

Prices  are,  therefore,  much  lower,  and  the  profits  are  rather  in  favor 
of  the  shipper  than  of  the  producer,  which  tends  to  limit  the  export 
trade,  as  the  producejr  prefers  to  hold  his  stock  rather  than  sell  at  pres- 
ent prices. 

The  quantities  of  sugar  exported  from  the  ports  of  Amoy  and  For- 
mossa  to  foreign  countries  and  Ghiuese  ports  during  the  year  1880  are 
as  follows : 

FROM  AMOY. 


To  Chiaesa 
ports. 


Brown  sugar 8«,489.75 

Whito  linear C72.16 

€andy  sugar 19,221.40 


Total , 60.883.31 


ISeuU. 
131.4410.77 
29.&3&.90 
82,753.04 


248.e8ft.a0 


Of  the  quantity  to  foreign  countries,  29,621  piculs  were  shippeU  to 
Great  Britain,  22,470  piculs  to  Hong-Kong,  3,498  piculs  to  the  Straits, 
and  the  balance  to  Siam,  Cochin-Ghina,  Japan,  and  Java. 
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FROM  TAKOW  IN  FORMOSA. 


Brown  sngar 
White  sagar 
Candy  sagar 


Total 


Deaoription. 

To  foreign 
countries. 

To  Cblnesa 
ports. 

PicuU. 
705, 630. 00 
38, 125. 00 
139. 00 

244  094.00 

28,396.00 

••V 

803, 894. 00 

273, 390.  00 

Of  brown  sugar,  especially  the  coarser  kinds,  Japan  has  been  the 
principal  consumer,  and  took  as  much  as  332,265  piculs,  the  largest 
recorded  export  to  that  country,  while  Great  Britain  taking  as  much  as 
150,210  piculs  (one  picul  is  equal  to  133J  pounds).  United  States  133,431 
piculs,  Hong-Kong  129,899  piculs,  and  Australia  56,089  piculs. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  waste  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sugar  by  the  rude  buffalo  mills,  and  the  point  cannot  be  too 
often  urged  upon.  To  say  30  per  cent,  is  lost  is  not  to  exaggerate  the 
case,  and  all  endeavors  to  induce  a  departure  from  old  customs  in  this 
respect  have  so  far  been,  and  will,  I  fear,  continue  of  little  avail. 

TEA  EXPORT. 

« 

Since  my  report  last  year,  the  shipments  of  tea  to  the  United  States, 
as  shown  by  the  books  of  this  office,  from  October  1, 1880,  to  September 
30,  1881,  aggregate  to  $4,603,129.47,  against  $4,214,863.27  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase 
of  $388,329.20. 

The  shipments  for  the  year  1881  will,  in  all  probability,  exceed  those 
of  the  past  year,  but  this,  of  course,  to  a  great  or  less  extent,  is  matter 
of  speculation  and  cannot  be  determined  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  average  cost  per  picul,  with  all  charges,  amounts  to  $40,  and  the 
freight  per  ton  about  £3  10«.  Table  C  shows  the  return  of  exports  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1881. 

IMPORTS. 

Table  D  shows  the  return  of  imports  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1881. 

The  total  value  of  the.import  trade  ended  June  30, 1881,  was  $16,767,- 
011,  as  against  $13,737,071  of  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of 
$2,029,940.  Of  this  amount  opium  contributed  $6,140,420,  piece  goods 
$382,689,  woolen  goods  $82,580,  metals  $460,946,  foreign  sundries 
$1,528,392,  and  native  sundries  $7,071,984. 

During  the  past  year  the  foreign  import  of  cotton  goods  has  increased 
to  some  extent.  Amongst  the  chief  descriptions  are  T-cloths,  which 
show  an  improvement  of  25,000  pieces  over  the  import  of  1879-'80. 

The  imports  of  other  descriptions  have  also  improved,  and  the  trade 
for  the  year,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in  a  compara- 
tive sense,  satisfactory. 

The  total  number  of  piece  goods  of  all  descri|)tions  imported  amounted 
to  226,040  pieces,  as  against  216,824  pieces  in  1879-'80,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  9,216  pieces.  The  greater  portion  of  these  is  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Hong-Kong  by  Caut<»ne8e  doing  business  here. 

The  rates  at  which  sales  were  eifected  are  stated  to  have  been  gen- 
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orally  remuDerative,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  branch  of  the 
trade  will  still  continue  to  improve. 

The  total  dues  and  duties  collected  by  the  customs  at  this  port  from 
July  1,  1880,  to  June  30,  1881,  have  been  737,948  Hai  Kwan  taels  (one 
Hai  Kwan  tael  is  equal  to  $1.54). 

The  treasure  imported  during  the  same  period  has  be^n  1,489,428 
Hai  Kwan  taels,  while  the  treasure  exported  amounted  to  2,353,916  Hai 
Kwan  taels. 

GOOURBENCES.  9 

The  summer  was  unusually  mild.  For  over  four  months  the  tempera- 
ture was  about  84°  in  the  shade.  Owing,  however,  to  the  copious  showers 
of  rain  we  have  had,  there  was  less  sickness  than  usual,  dnd  the  general 
health  of  the  n.ative  population  and  European  community  has  been 
good. 

The  numerous  missionaries  stationed  in  this  consular  district  have 
found  little  cause  of  complaint  concerning  their  work  during  the  year. 
One  or  two  complaints  of  persecution  towards  native  Christians  have 
been  made,  but  the  oflScials  have  used  coercive  measures  on  offenders 
with  satisfactory  results. 

On  or  about  the  26th  August,  1881,  a  strong  typhoon,  accompanied 
with  heavy  rains,  swept  over  the  port  of  Tamsui  (Formosa),  causing  con- 
siderable damage  to  native  junks  in  port  and  at  sea.  Twa-tu-tia,  some 
ten  miles  above  Tamsui — the  phice  where  the  foreign  residents  reside 
during  the  tea  season — was  tiooded,  and  a  quantity  of  tea  ready  for  ship- 
ment was  damaged  by  the  flood;  also  the  tea  plants  in  the  interior  were 
washed  away,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  not  known.  It  was  also  reported 
that  some  300  of  the  natives  perished  during  the  storm.  A  number  of 
minor  damages  occurred  to  roofs  of  houses,  teas,  &c.  The  lowest  read- 
ing of  the  barometer  was  29o.06. 

Lately  Lieutenant  Norris,  U.  S.  J^.,  has  been  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations at  a  small  temporary  observatory  erected  by  him  in  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company,  at  Hoo-lang-soo,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  accurately  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  Amoy 
which  form  part  of  a  series  of  observations  begun  in  Japan  last  year. 
They  are  being  made  by  United  States  naval  oflScers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States.  The  plan  is  to  determine  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
two  places  connected  by  telegraph,  one  of  which  has  already  had  its 
longitude  accurately  determined.  For  this  purpose  two  parties  are  nec- 
essary; one  at  each  end  of  the  line.  Each  party  is  furnished  with  a 
transit  instrument  and  a  chronometer,  with  some  other  instruments  for 
registering  time,  telegraphing,  &c.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark  enough  in  the 
evening,  observations  are  made  with  the  transit  instrument  of  certain 
fixed  stars  at  the  instant  of  their  passage  over  the  meridian.  These 
observations  give  the  exact  error  of  each  chronometer  on  local  time. 
Then  by  means  of  the  telegraph  the  two  chronometers  are  compared, 
which  gives  the  exact  difference  between  the  two  chronometers.  Com- 
bining the  errors  of  the  chronometers  with  their  difference  gives  the 
exact  difference  of  time  between  the  two  places,  which  is  the  difference 
of  longitude.  That,  applied  to  the  longitude  of  the  place  already  known, 
gives  the  longitude  of  the  other  place,  which  then  becomes  the  starling 
point  from  which  to  determine  somo  other  position.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Lieutenant  Norris  to  proceed  to  Manila,  thence  as  far  south  as  Singa- 
pore, and,  perhaps,  Madras. 
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The  observations  being  numeroas  and  the  rednction  of  them  rather 
com])licated,  no  attempt  is  made  to  complete  them  at  present,  but  it 
will  be  done  in  Washington  upon  the  completion  of  the  field  work,  when 
the  results  will  be  published. 

The  latitude  is  also  obtained  from  observations  of  fixed  stars,  by  one 
of  the  most  accurate  methods  known,  but  it  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
the  telegraph. 

W.  BLWELL  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

ConstiL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Amoy,  September  30, 1881. 
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C. — Slatemeni  8ht^wing  Uie  exports  from  Amoiffor  the  year  ended  June  30,  1881. 


Des^^ription. 


China  ware: 

Coane picals. 

Fine do... 

Garlio do... 

Gnuw  cloth: 

Coane picnle. 

Fine do... 

Hemp: 

Bags pieoee. 

Sa^ng do. . . 

Fiber pionls. 

Ironware do... 

Joss-sticks do  .. 

Kittjsols pieces. 

Lnngngans,  dried picnls . 

Paper: 

First  quality piculs. 


Second  quality do. .. 

Preserrea do... 

Sugar: 

Brown pionls. 

Candy do... 

White do... 

Tea: 

Congou piculs. 

Oolong do... 

Souchong do . . . 

Tobacco,  prepared do . . . 

YennicelD do... 


Quantity. 


23,  see 

6 

7,357 

118 
4B 

772,415 

40S,7OO 

2,622 

11,550 

535 

378,303 

18,124 

10,687 

22,971 
3,912 

119, 917 

100,201 

28,675 

8,138 

60,801 

96 

4,852 

14,934 


$81,791 

108 

18,248 

17,700 
16,800 

38,620 
54,197 

9,177 
69,836 

9.862 

43,504 

111,554 

144,274 

149, 311 
48,900 

371, 742 
911,829 
194, 990 

105. 794 

1,033,617 

14,400 

111,596 

82,137 


Amount  of  duties  in 
Hidkwsn  taels. 


0. 4. 5u  6  per  picuL 
0. 9. 0. 0  per  piouL 
0. 0. 8.  ft  per  picuL 

0. 7. 5. 0  per  piouL 
2. 5. 0. 0  per  piouL 

5  percent,  ad  TsL 
5  per  cent  ad  vaL 
0. 2. 0. 0  per  plcul. 
5  per  cent,  ad  vaL 
0.2.0.0perpicuL 
0. 5. 0. 0  per  cenL 
0. 2. 5. 0  per  picnl. 

0. 7. 0. 0  per  picuL 

0. 4. 0. 0  per  picul. 
0. 5. 0. 0  per  pionl. 

0. 1. 2. 0  per  picuL 
0. 2. 5. 0  per  picul. 
0. 2. 0. 0  per  picul. 

2. 5. 0. 0  per  picul. 

2. 5. 0. 0  per  picul. 
2. 5. 0. 0  per  picuL 
0. 4. 5. 0  per  picuL 
0. 1. 8. 0  per  picul. 


Whither  exported. 


Manila,  Java,  and  Straits. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Newohwang  and  Fonnosa. 
Shanghai. 

Honff-Kong  and  Straits. 
Manila,  Straits,  and  Java. 

Do. 

Do. 
Shanghai  and  Straits. 

Coast  ports,  Java,  Manila, 
and  Straits. 
Do. 
Do. 

Shanghai  and  northern  ports. 

Do. 

United  States,  Straits,  and 
England. 

Do. 
Straits  and  Manila  and  Java. 

Do. 

Do. 


D. — Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Amoyfor  the  year  ended  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Cotton  goods : 

Shirtings,  grav pieces 

Shirtings,  white do . . . 

Shirtings,  dyed do. . . 

Brocades do  . . 

Damasks do  . . 

Drills do... 

T-cloths do... 

Turkey  reds do... 

Cotton  yarns plctils. 

Woolen  goods : 

Buntmg pieces. 

Camlets do. . . 

Lastings do. . . 

Spanish  stripes do. . . 

Woolen  ana  cotton   mix- 
tores  pieces.. 

Metals: 

Iron,  manufactured. piculs. 

Iron,  nail-rod do... 

Iron,  old do  .. 

Lead do... 

Tin  do... 

Quicksilver do. . . 

Opium  : 

Benares piculs. 

Malwa do... 

Patna do... 

Persian do... 

Turkey do. . . 


Value    .Amount  of  duties  in 


Quantity,    entered.  '     Haikwan  taels. 


65,651 

39,115 

1,187 

2,501 

488 

5,972 

97,711 

6,878 
*33,365 

6 

2,978 

1.028 

429 

1,549 

804 

2,680 

7,723 

14, 228 

0,949 

439 

5,214 

12 

2,560 

1,258 

34 


1i 


piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
piece, 
picul. 


t,  tn.  Cm  Cm 

0. 0. 8. 0  per 

0. 0. 8. 0  per 

0. 1.5.0  per 

0. 1. 5. 0  per 

0. 2. 0. 0  per 

1*0. 1. 0. 0  per 

|f  0. 0.  7. 5  per 

:0. 0. 8. 0  per 

)0. 0. 4. 0  per 

0. 1. 5. 0  per 

0. 7. 0. 0  per 

0. 2. 0. 0  per  piece. 
0. 2. 2  8  per  piece. 
0. 2. 2. 8  per  piece. 
0. 4. 5. 6  per  piece. 

0. 2. 0. 0  per  piece. 

0. 1. 2. 5  per  picul. 
0. 1. 2. 5  per  picul. 
5  per  cent. . 
0. 2. 5. 0  per  picuL 
1. 2. 5. 0  per  plcuL 
2. 0. 0. 0  per  picul. 

3, 493, 860  80. 0. 0. 0  per  picul. 
80. 0. 0. 0  per  plcul. 
80. 0. 0. 0  per  picul. 
80. 0. 0. 0  per  picul. 
30. 0. 0. 0  per  picul. 


$154,279 

123, 212 

3,857 

9,003 

3,660 

21,409 

156,337 

10,842 
1,101,045 

39 

49,137 

14,649 

8,687 

10,068 

3,055 
10,184 
15,446 
96,039 
305, 981 
30,291 


8,640 

1,  746, 920 

868,020 

28,460 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Hong-Kong. 

1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


} 


Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Hon 


g;Kong. 
jDo. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Hong-Kong. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Hong-Kong. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


*  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  and  40  yards  long, 
t  Not  exceeding  80  inches  wide  and  30  yards  long. 
i  Not  exceeding  34  inches  wide  and  48  yards  long, 
i  Not  exceeding  34  inches  wide  and  24  yards  long. 


4277. 


48 
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D. — Staiement  showing  the  imports  at  Anioy^  j'o, — Continued. 


Articlus. 


Foreign  sundries : 

Cotton,  raw plculs. 

Btehe-de-mer do. . . 

Floor do... 

ICanKTOve  bark do. .. 

Oilcake do... 

Oil  nuts do... 

Battans do... 

Bice do... 

Bapan-wood do... 

KaiiTe  sundries: 

Bean  cake pionls. 

China  root do... 

Coal  do... 

Cotton,  raw do. . . 

Fungus do... 

He  ni  p do . . . 

Lily  flowers do. . . 

Manure  cake do. .. 

Medioines value 

Iron  wire piculs. 

Pease do... 

Bioe do... 

Samshu do. . . 

Sesamum  seed do . . . 

Silk  piece  goods do. . . 

Tea,  Oolong do... 

Tea  mats pieces. 

Tobacco,  leaf. pionls. 

YermiceUi do... 

Wheat do... 


Q«»=tity-   eltS*^. 


7,114 

4.569 

5,774 
5,678 

37,400 

660 

8.875 

00,722 

8,478 


822,800 

612 

22,670 

36,211 

886 

1,784 

10.865 

1,460 


487.978 

441,871 

6,670 

4,647 

106 

100,281 

1,223,967 

863 

18,250 

174, 681 


1^106, 710 
86,621 

20,209 
5,020 

05,450 
1,991 

17,437 
115. 041 

8,868 


840,117 

6,814 

10,160 

660,908 

30,976 

25,143 

77,787 

6,566 

S50,164 

8,483 

722.668 

794,467 

53,360 

19,097 

79,500 

8, 264. 118 

42.888 

3,353 

112,625 

314, 425 


Amount  of  duties  in 
Haikwan  laels. 


t.fn.c.e. 

0. 8. 5. 0  per  picuL 

iU.  6. 0. 0  per  picul. 

(*0. 3. 5.  Oper  picuL 

Free.. 

0. 0. 8. 5  per  picul. 

0. 0. 3. 0  per  picul. 

5  per  cent . . 

0.  L  S.  0  per  picul. 

Free.. 

0. 1. 0. 0  per  picul. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Hong-Kong.  Straits. 
Do. 


} 


0. 0. 8. 
0. 1. 3. 
0. 1. 0. 
0.3.5. 
0. 6. 0. 
0. 8. 5. 
0.2.7. 
0. 0. 9. 

0.2.6. 
0.0.6. 
0.L0. 
0.  L  2. 
0. 1. 8. 


5  per  picnL 
0  per  picuL 
0  per  picuL  j 
0  per  picuL . 
0  per  picuL  \ 
0  per  picul.  { 
0  per  picuL  I 
0  i>er  picuL ' 
5  per  cent..' 
0  i>er  picul. 
0  per  piouL 
0  i>er  picul. 
0  per  picuL 
5  i>er  picuL 

12.0.0. 0  per  picuL 
2. 5. 0. 0  per  picul. 
0.2. 0.0  per  cent.. 
0.  L  5. 0  per  picuL  \ 
0.  L  8. 0  per  picul.  i 
0. 1. 0. 0  per  picul. 


Hong-Kong. 
Hong-Kong,  Straits. 
Java. 
Manila. 

Hong-Kong,  Straits,  Java. 
Hong-Kong,  Saigon,    Bang- 
kok. 
Hong-Kong,  Manila,  Bang- 

Cliefoo,  Newchwang. 
Hong-Kong,  coast  ports. 
Keemng. 

Shanghai,  Ningpo. 
Hong-Kong,  coast  porta. 
Do. 
Do. 
Shanghai. 

Hong-Kong,  coast  porta. 
Hong-Kong.  Foochow. 
Cheioo,  Newohwang. 
Shanghai. 

Cheioo,  Newchwaag. 
Chefoo,    Newchwang.   Fsr- 

mosa. 
Shanghai,  Canton. 
Foocnow,  Tamsui. 
Hong-Kong. 
Hong-Kong.  ShanghaL 
Cheioo,  Newchwang. 
Shanghai. 


1  Black. 


•White. 


*Halkwaa  taels. 


NINGPO. 


A. — Statement  showing  the  importe  at  Nxngpofor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


ATUdee. 


Cotton  goods : 
Shirtings,  gray 


.pieces. 


Shirtings,  white do... 

Shirtings,  English do... 

Shirtings,  American do... 

T-cloths do... 

Chintzes do... 

Drills,  English do... 

Drills,  American do... 

Drills,  Dutch do... 

Jeans,  English do... 

Jeans,  American do . . . 

Jeans,  Dutch do... 

Turkey  red  cloths do... 

Velvets do  .. 

Handkerchiefs dosens. 


Total  cotton  goods. 


Quantity. 

321.015 

82,886 

440 

2.820 

146.890 

6,857 

8,886 

7,050 

180 

22,910 

2.660 

3,030 

8,152 

1        1.836 

6.900 

;    567,198 

Talne 
entered. 


$975,402 

92,597 
1,364 

10,265 
434,778 

15,154 

22,088 

19,810 
326 

66,671 
6,197 
7,363 
7,471 

12,099 
6,934 


1. 666, 519 


Amount  of 
duties.* 


Whence  imported. 


Foreiflm  countries 
viaShani^. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


*It  is  not  possible  to  give^  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  duty  collected  on  the  different  articles  of 
jmport. 
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A. — Stateinent  ahamng  the  im}>orU  at  2>!}ngpo  far  the  year  indtng  June  30,  1881 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


iQnanlity. 


Woolen  cooda : 
Camieta  — 


.pieces. 


Cloth,  medium do. . . 

Lastinff  8 do... 

Imitatu>ii do... 

LoDK  ells do. . 

Lastres do . . 

Spanish  stripes do . . 

Total  woolen  goods 


2,161 

930 

1,075 

5») 

700 

5,531 

2,257 


HetaU: 

Iron,  bar 


.pounds. 


Iron.  nail-Tod do. . 

Lead do.. 

Steel do.. 

Tin do  . 


13, 174 


710.800 

3, 975. 733 

1,617,733 

330,400 

2,415,466 


Total  metals '8,950,132 


Opinm: 
Benares 


.pounds. 


ICalwa do.. 

Patna do.. 

Persian do... 


Total  opium 


Sundries ; 
Bean  cake. 


114.666 


920,267 

68.400 

2,000 


1, 105, 333 


.pounds. .  4, 168, 867 


Btehe-de-mer,  black do... 

B6che-de-mer,  white do... 

China  root do... 

Fungus ...do... 

Hemp do... 

Indigo,  dried do... 

Indigo,  lianid do... 

Lichens,  dried do . . . 

Lungngans do... 

HangroTebark do... 

Matohes gross. 

Hedioines pounds . 

Oil,  kerosene gallons. 

Oil,  wood pounds . 

Pepper do. . . 

Battans do . . . 

Seaweed do... 

Sugar,  brown do . . . 

Sugar,  white do... 

Sugar,  candy do  .. 

TaSnw,  vegetable  . . < do. . . 

Tobacco,  leaf do... 

Tobacco,  prepared do... 

Tarnish do. . . 

Wood,  ebony do... 

Wood,  sapan do. . . 


Total  sundries. 
Grand  total 


48,000 

96,300 

118, 933 

822,533 

711,733 

3,733 

80.400 

356,267 

II.  9{2, 190 

1, 261. 867 

I    127,300 

8,  f 00. 133 

•    762,929 

2, 245, 200 

I      46,667 

11,143.467 

I    9:i3,333 

I    341,467 

1,  243. 733 

939,066 

82,233 

487,  iVS 

540,  800 

118,667 

1, 284).  0<>0 

623, 333 


Value 
entered. 


^SlSSf*"^!  Whence  imported. 


duties 


$48,998  ; I  Foreign  countries 

I      via  Shanghai. 


15,066 
11.857 
2,772 
6.143 
26,272 
33,858 


139, 963 


21,324 

119, 272 
70,688 
15, 115 

586,968 


813,367  I. 


499,230 


4,938,381 

307,492 

8,241 


5.753,344 


42,159 


22, 
21, 
9. 
91, 
62, 

3. 
21, 

187, 
15. 
69. 

3.i2, 

122, 
96. 
3, 
84, 
37, 
13, 
73. 
95, 
7, 
58, 

109, 
67, 
42, 
17. 


410 
122 
683 
431 
846 
945 
256 
843 
016 
332 
831 
463 
049 
477 
780 
234 
800 
829 
038 
081 
484 
144 
512 
284 
504 
677 


1,  641, 263 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Foreisn   countries 
via  Shanghai. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Foreign  oountriea 
via  Hong-Kong 
and  Shanghai. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Foreign  countries 
and  coast  ports. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


10, 014, 4.'>6 
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B. — Siuttment  showing  the  ejqt>orts  from  Nlngpofor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


ArticlM. 


Alum pounds.. 

Cotton,  raw do 

CntUe-iiah,  dried do 

Fans,  paper pieces.. 

Hats,  straw do — 

Mats do 

Medieines pounds.. 

Melon  seeds  do — 

Samshu do.... 

Bilk: 

Piece  goods pounds.. 

JUw do — 

Tea* 
Black do... 


Quantity. 


5,039,133 
3,381,988 

3,871,730 
1, 152, 147 
4, 501, 000 

990,006 
5, 119, 866 

216,400 
1,451,066 

0,867 
44,733 

120,333 


Value,  includ> 
ing  costs  and 
charges. 


Whither  exported. 


Green do  ...    19,727,383 


Leaf 


do. 


150,333 


$45,887 
856,418 

170,604 

67,607 

180,042 

125,551 

181,627 

4,881 

19,434 

76,664 
145,238 

26.038 

5,193.220 

20  972 


Foreign  ooimtries  and 
Chinese  ports. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.    - 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total. 


6,602,773 


C. — Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Mngpo  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 

1881. 


Flag. 


EXTBEKD. 


From— 


Steamers. 


No. 


American . 


Yangtsze  ports 


Tons. 


British. 


Penang 
Siam... 


Hong-Kong  and  Canton. 

Keeluttg 

Amoy 


Yangtsze  ports. 
:  Chefoo 


5  [       4,038 


!  Swatow 

I  Xewohwang | 

,  Shanghai 145 

Sold I 


159 
'75,'822* 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 
19 


Tons. 
2,457 


19 


2 


2 


6 
1 


2,467 


869 


678 


894 
478 


1,049 


Chinese. 


Danish 


French 


151        80.010 


Wfinchow I     29 

Shanghai 175 


9,425 
189,835 


13 


8 
126 


204 


Yangtsze  ports 
Shanghai 


199, 260  '    129 


3,968 


249 
9,773 


Total. 
No.   i    Tons. 


19 


19 


2 


5 
2 


6 
1 
1 


147 


164 


2.457 


2,457 


800 


4. 038 

678 


604 
478 
139 


76.871 


83,987 


82 
301 


9^674 
190.608 


10,022  I    333         200^282 


6 


707 


797 


Sydney 
Amoy.. 


German. 


6 


707 


6 


Yangtsze  ports 

Hong-Kong  and  Canton. 
Shanghai 


1,044 


226 


1  I 


226 


Spanish. 


Siamese. 


Yangtsze  ports 


3 


1,044 


3 


150 
450* 


1 
3 
3 


600 


Bankok.. 
Shanghai 


148 


143 


836 


S26 


TotMl    358       281,223       174         18,530       532 


tVt 


226 


226 

150 

1.M4 

450 


2.544 


143 


143 
326 


326 

2»'t« 


ASIA — ^J 
C—StatemeHt  showing  Ike  narigtitioH  at 

APAN. 

the  port  of  Xii 

*9P0y 

<f 'c. — Con  t  in  lied. 

To- 

CLKABBD. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vesaels. 

TotaL 

Ko. 

Tons. 

No. 

17 

Tons. 

No.       Tons. 

1 

A.niAricaii ....... 

TfinirtMf^ portft  ,*•* r,....T 

2,243 

17 

2,243 

Ponang 

2.a4:{ 

..... 



17          2,248 

17 

1 

British     



1 

1 

Siam 

1 ;       300 

1                309 

Hone-Kong  and  Canton 

Koolans 

1 

798 

1 

740 

2            1.538 

A  mnv  • 

i 

416* 

'  i         '  iia 

ITanflrtMA  norts 

5  1           720 
1              478 
1  1           150 
1  ,           263 
3             728 
1              174 

5  1             720 

Chofoo ......... 

1  1             478 

Swatow - 

1  1               478 

Nft wchwang 

1 
153 

263 

fth*nflrh^*    7- .  - 

150 

79,221 

79.040 

Sold  :. 

1  1             174 

WAnchow 

1 

151 
28 

80,019 

15  1       4.305 

166^ 

84,324 

Ohinete 

OlIOO 

2             166 
128,        0,912 

30 
304 

9,266 

Shanffhai 

176       100. 160 

200,072 

Tan fftsn ports    .............. 

204 

......          —   - 

100,260 

130,      10,078 

884 

209,338 

Danish 

4  1           524 
3  1          ass 

524 

Shanghai 

883 

SvdnfJY  ....... r.. 

1 

007 

907 

French 

tJJ  «>U  V  J      .................    ....    .. 

Amov 

1 

226 

226 

Tangtsso 

1 
.....1 

226 

226 

dftrman  t,.,.t 

3 

450 

450 

« 

HonK'Kons  and  Canton 

Shanghai 

3 

1,044 

1 

"iso* 

2,094 

Yanfftsso  ports 

8 

1,944 

4 

600 

• 

2,544 

Spanish 

1 

148 

1  !             148 

Bankok 



1             *•• 

1 

148 

1               143 

SianMse 

1 

326 

32S 

Shanghai 

Total 

1 

826 

1  !             326 

858 

281,228 

176  1      18»828 

584        800,051 

] 

EDWIN  8 

TBVl 

tNS, 
Ooniul. 

JAPAN. 

Annual  report  by  Cansul-Oeneral  Van  Burenjfar  the  pear  1881, 

•  United  States  Consulate-General, 

KanagatDa,  May  17, 1882. 

1  have  heretofore,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  instmctions  contained  in 
the  oonsnlar  rei^lations,  made  my  general  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30th  of  Jane,  bat,  the  new  edition  of  the  regulations  having 
accorded  the  privilege  of  reporting  for  either  the  fiscal  or  the  calendar 
year,  I  concluded  to  change  to  the  latter,  supposing  that  I  would  thas 
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be  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  the  reports  of  the  customs  and  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  bureaux  of  the  Japanese  Government  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
In  this,  however,  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed,  as  the  reports  de- 
sired are  not  promptly  made,  and  only  just  now  have  I  been  able  to  get 
the  customs  returns  and  analyze  them  for  use.  The  other  reports  re- 
ferred to  are  not  yet  published,  and  I  do  not  kiM)w  when  they  will  be. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I  entered  at  such  length  in  my  last  annual  report  into  the  general 
subject  of  agriculture  in  Japan,  that  I  shall  not  repeat,  but  simply  refer 
to  such  information  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather.  The  latest  sta- 
tistical tables  of  production  are  those  of  1879,  which  give  the  amount  of 
each  principal  staple,  but  not  the  values.  I  append  an  abstract  of  these 
tables,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  sweet  potatoes,  as  stated  in  my 
report  on  the  '^  Food  of  the  Japanese,"  are  more  largely  consumed  thau 
any  other  agricultural  product. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  agricultural  products  raised  in  Japan  during  the  year  1879. 


Common  agricaltiiral  prodaots. 


Special  agricaltiiral  prodncta. 


/ 


Articles. 


Rico bashelB. . 

Cake,  rice do. . . 

Barley do 

Wheat do  .. 

Rye do — 

Miliet do.... 

Kibi  (fflutinoas  millet : 

Paiuoimi  maliaoeam) , 

bushels. 
Hiye  (Japanese  millet), 

bushels. 

Beans bushels. . 

Buckwheat do . . . 

Brown  com  (Sorshum 
vulgare) ,  bushels. 

Indian  com  ..pounds.. 

Hweet  potatoes  .  .do 

Potatoes do... . 


Amount 


Area  coltiyated. 


145, 223, 445  25 

13, 187, 999  49 

24, 761, 685  75 

9, 629. 889  24 

15, 058. 809  34 

9. 784, 761  02 

924,680  58 


5, 405, 340  36 

11. 395, 105  21 
3, 657, 957  87 

449, 656  81 


39. 048, 053  66 

2, 251, 659, 193  66 

72,630,138  66 


Acres. 

5,758,590  00 

580, 155  71 

1, 520, 624  05 

923. 630  31 

1. 096. 167  88 

590,467  08 

63,882  53 


271,243  06 

1, 103, 455  23 
389,253  58 

31,751  13 


47,924  36 

396,690  36 

47,685  58 


Articles. 


Cotton  bolls pounds. 

Hemp do... 

Cocoons do... 

Cocoons bushels. 

Silk,  raw pounds. 

Silk-worm  eggs,  number. 
Indigo  leaves. . .  pounds. 

Tea do... 

Sugarcane do... 

Bark  of  paper  molberry, 

pounds. 
Tobacco,  leaf pounds.. 

Imushiro  (grass  for  mat- 
ting), poands. 

Rape.seed bushels. 

Salt do... 

Kock-salt do. . . 

Dried  flsh pounds. 

Dried  bonito do... 

Dried  sardine do... 


Amount. 


175,240,48133 

14, 148. 768  00 

26,383,509  33 

92.405  00 

3, 751. 173  83 

1, 151,  746  00 

77, 880, 844  00 


22, 189^  576  00 

683, 114, 185  33 
44, 828,  U7  83 

39,981,400  83 

32,625,606  66 

6,067,344  03 

24,252,602  65 

84  J5 

14.629.886  66 

6k  285, 157  33 
43,206.546  66 


As  to  manufactures,  mines,  fisheries,  and  forests,  it  is  impossible  to 
present  anything  of  value.  The  mines,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  I  am  satisfied  are  not  of  very  great  value.  Coal  mines 
there  are  of  bituminous  coal,  but  they  are  at  present  available  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  I  have  been  gathering  published  works  on  the  fish 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  archipelago,  and  hope,  before  long,  to  be  able 
to  present  a  special  report,  giving  the  different  species  and  an  account 
of  the  fisheries  and  fish  culture  in  the  country,  and  the  same  as  to  the 
forests  and  the  preservation  and  planting  of  trees. 

Arboriculture  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
best  men  of  the  country,  and  an  association  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge upon  the  subject  and  the  encouragement  of  the  undertaking  has 
been  established  at  Tokio,  with  Prince  Fushiminomiya  as  president. 
This  society  has  done  me  the  honor  of  making  me  an  honorary  member. 
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Of  the  existing  forests,  the  government  possesses  5,050,770  cho  6  tan 
(about  11,364,235  acres)  and  private  persons  5,622,897  cho  (12,794,552 
acres);  excess  of  the  latter,  1,430,317  acres;  total  acreage,  24,150,797. 

I  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  report  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
forestry  of  the  empire,  the  different  species  of  trees,  the  extent  of  annual 
tree  planting,  and  the  general  results  and  effects  of  the  movement  in 
that  direction. 

COMMERCE. 

I  inclose  the  usual  tables,  showing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Japan 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1881,  as  follows: 

Table  A  gives  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Xanagawa  during  1881  in 
detail,  and  B  the  exports ;  G  shows  the  navigation  at  the  same  port : 
D  gives  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States;  E,  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  empire;  F,  the  customs  reve- 
nue; and  G,  the  value  of  specie  and  bullion  received  and  exported. 

The  imports  received  at  Kanagawa.  it  will  be  seen,  amount  to 
$21,291,957.74,  including  dutiable  and  non-dutiable  goods  and  those 
purchased  for  government  use.  The  exports  for  the  same  time  were 
$21,135,376.39. 

The  total  imports  of  the  empire,  as  gathered  from  the  customs  returns^ 
were,  for  the  year,  $30,990,206.59,  and  the  exports  $29,438,826.25,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  imports  of  only  $1,551,380.34,  as  against  $8,774,029.70 
in  1880. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $11,056,739.90,  and  the 
imports  therefrom  to  $1,793,358.52,  leaving  the  balance  against  the 
United  States  $9,263,381.38.  The  chief  articles  included  in  the  exports 
were,  as  usual,  tea,  silk,  and  porcelain ;  and,  in  the  imports,  kerosene, 
clocks,  and  provisions.  Great  Britain  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of 
$  16,386,330.23,  and  received  those  valued  at  $3,515,460.27,  leaving  to  her 
credit  $12,870,869.96. 

POPULATION. 

By  the  census  taken  in  1881  the  population  of  the  empire  seems  to 
have  considerably  increased  within  the  past  few  years.  The  figures  are 
as  follows:  Males,  18,423,274 ;  females,  17,935,720;  total, 36,358,994.  The 
following  are  reported  as  comprising  the  official  class :  One  hundred  and 
eighteen  Chokuniu  Kuan  ("first-grade''  officials,  including  those  of  the 
tliree  first  classes  appointed  directly  by  the  Emperor),  and  3,516  Sonin 
Kuan  ("second  grstde"  officials,  including  those  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  classes,  appointed  by  the  first  minister  of  state)  of  whom  28 
Choku  and  298  So  are  Tokio  men ;  21  Choku  and  308  So  areKagoshima 
men ;  16  Choku  and  438  So  are  Yamaguchi  (Chosiu)  men ;  12  Choku  and 
176  So  are  Kochi  (Tosa)  men;  9  Choku  and  187  So  are  Nagasaki  men ;  9 
Choku  and  231  So  are  Shidzuoka  men.  The  members  of  all  local  assem- 
blies throughout  the  country  number  1,925,  and  people  who  are  eligible 
for  election  are  867,192.  Electors,  1,481,558 ;  army,  30,440 ;  first  reserve, 
43,992;  second  reserve,  46;268;  total  military  force,  120,700;  men-of- 
wiir,  30.  The  population  of  Tokio  Fu  (the  capital),  consisting  of  fifteen 
urban  and  16  rural  districts,  is  1,104,052,  occupying  303,177  houses. 
♦  The  sanitary  section  of  the  same  Fu  furnishes  the  following  returns 
of  the  deaths,  births,  marriages,  &c.,  for  the  half  year  ending  on  the 
3l8t  of  December  last : 

Deaths:  7,942 males,  7,044 females;  total,  14,986,  of  which  6,185  males 
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and  6,424  females  were  ia  urban  districts,  and  1,757  males  and  1,620 
females  were  in  rnral  districts. 

Births :  6,813  males,  6,792  females ;  total,  13,605,  of  which  4,588  males 
and  4,612  females  were  in  urban  districts,  and  1,225  males  and  2,180 
females  were  in  rural  districts. 

MiscarriiigeM :  1,175,  of  which  823  were  in  nrban  districts,  and  352  in 
rural  districts. 

Marriages :  2,891  in  the  urban  districts ;  699  in  the  rural  districts ; 
total,  3,590. 

Divorces:  1,740  in  the  urban  districts;  229  in  the  rural  districts; 
total,  1,969. 

EDUCATION. 

According  to  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1879,  the  primary  schools  throughout  the  country 
numbered  "28,025,  of  which  26,710  were  public  and  1,315  private  es- 
tablishments. Comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year  shows  an  increase  of  1,316  in  the  former  and  125  in  the  latter ; 
that  is,  a  total  of  1,441.  In  the  same  year  the  intermediate  schools 
numbered  107  public  and  677  private,  showing  an  increase  in  the  former 
of  42  and  in  the  latter  of  163.  Among  the  normal  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens, &c.,  there  is  no  noteworthy  change  to  report. 

TH08.  B.  VAN  BURBN, 

Cansul'Oeneral. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Kan€tgaway  May  17, 1882. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Kanagawa  for  the  gear  ending  Decetnbtr  31,  1881. 


I 


ArticlM. 


Formgn  prodtteHons  dutiabU. 

Alitm catties. 

ArtiolM  do  Paris 

Brnnboo  cloth 

Btxomeian namlMr., 

iSts 

Sv^erwes 

HiMikels catties.. 

Blue,  Prassian do... 

do... 


Quantity. 


Brashes 

BottonS)  not  elsewhere  speoifled 

Oiuidles catties . . 

Gannon nvmber.. 

Canvas  and  cotton-dack yards . . 

Canvas  tabes do 

Carmine catties.. 

Carpets 


Carpet  tapestry 

Carpet  ra^ 

Carriages  and  liamess 

Cartridges namber. 

Cement catties. 

Chairs 


Clocks namber. 

Clock  fittings 

Cloves  and  mother  cloves catties . 

Cochineal do... 

Coffee do... 

Confectionery 

Copper catties. 


86<.80O 


328 


40,115 

8 

601,906 

8,247 

1,927 


404,242 
607,477 


37,928 


Valne  entered. 


26,007 
5,285 
74, 164  , 


890,460  . 

62,000  ! 

7,646  > 


47,988 


^,382  41 

865  10 

S2  00 

1.382  60 

10, 013  80 

297  60 

170, 521  20 

25,967  10 
1,500  50 

10,057  20 
1,706  90 
2,2S7  40 
6,678  24 
2,368  60 

91,346  48 
1,984  80 

10,842  20 

13,564  86 
3,512  60 
601  80 
2,674  60 
4,848  60 
3,915  80 
1,356  60 

80,841  80 
1, 161  50 
7,660  41 
3,206  38 

11,465  00 
2,571  14 

10, 611  84 


Amount  of 
datiee. 


$171  10 

42  80 

20t 

66  61 

130  60 

14  » 

0.S77  70 

1,206  30 

83  01 

502  80 

85  4S 

1«8  87 

290  11 

118  13 

4,825  96 

96  74 

5a  11 

677  71 

174  60 

20  59 

13173 

usa 

196  79 

or  81 

4,048  00 
58  06 
83  81 

300  06 
S733I 
128  06 

530  H 
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Statement  sh'^wing  ikeimj^rU  at  Kanagavaafor  the  gear  ending  December  31,  Iddl—Cont'd. 


Artiolee. 


Copper  nails CftttiM. 

C<^perware  ,, 

Coral catties. 

Coral  beads do... 

Cordage do... 

Corks 


Cotton: 

^irtlnic,  gray yards. 

Shirting,  white do... 

Shirting,  dyed  or  blue  cambrics do... 

Shirting.  twiUed do... 

DamaaKH .do... 

Drills do... 

Brocrades do... 

Lawns do... 

T'Cloth do... 

Velvets do... 

Satins do... 

Printed  and  cliintses do... 

Tafihchelaa do... 

Turkey  reds do... 

6  inghams do... 

Satinrt  for  umbrellas pieces. 

Goods,  Ch inese do . . . 

Goods,  not  elsewhere  speoifled yards. 

Raw catties. 

Singlets  and  drawers number. 

Cortains 

Cutlery 

Dmgs: 

Camphor,  refined catties. 

Cinnabar do... 

Ginseng do... 

Liqnonce ^ do... 

Pntohnok do... 

Rhubarb do... 

Safflon do... 

Drugs,  not  elsewhere  specified do... 

Dyes do... 


J>ycs. 
Bhtstl 


RhistloGloth 

Peathera catties. 

Fishing  lines do... 

Fowling  pieces number. 

Furs .......do... 

Furniture 

Oambier catties. 

Gamboge do... 

German  silver do... 

OlaM: 

Window oases. 

Looking number . 

Ware 

Beads 

Glue catties. 

Gunpowder do... 

Gunny  bags number. 

Gypeum catties. 

Bjuidkerchielii number . 

Hemp >«^ cattiea. 

Hemp  yam do... 

Hides do... 

Hoofii do... 

Bbtns: 

BnlBilo ..do... 

Rhinoceros do.... 

Implements  and  toola 

Im  plements,  agricultural 

India  rubber : 

Crude catties . 

Ware 

Indigo,  dry catties . 

Instruments : 

Scientific 

Surgical 

Musical 

Iron: 

Manufactured catties.. 

Old  and  scrap do.... 

Rails do... 

Roofing do... 


Quantity. 


2,002 


1,438 

3,416 

804,328 


20,778,502 

007,167 

807,042 

1,587,000 

664 

1,363,024 

58,286 

1,002,064 

1,065,203 

2, 061, 221 

2.162,836 

3,322.767 

205,656 

6,280,662 

24,072 

1,002 

405 

106.614 

1,868,000 

50,563 


3,476 

1,000 

8,406 

15,382 

10,777 

43,885 

1,748 

888,608 

626, 116 


760 

70 

68 

60,624 


17,001 

220 

88,161 

83,601 
2,260 


6,282 

63,482 

48,800 

100,000 

367,108 

407,086 

6,063 

631 

57,668 

50,810 
1,560 


6,116 


4,343 


Value  entered. 


$600  10 

0,651  00 

2,400  00 

110. 164  20 

48,695  85 

12,723  36 


1, 417, 

47, 

57, 

107, 

118. 

6, 
W, 
106^ 
367, 
200, 
221, 
46, 
366, 

2. 

8, 

11, 

152, 

10. 

1. 

8. 


115  06 
310  48 
540  50 
328  28 
150  67 
027  32 
082  64 
740  48 
052  70 
875  45 
427  02 
208  32 
137  04 
214  88 
710  06 
808  70 
314  40 
447  57 
783  87 
350  24 
321  80 
063  60 


24, 108, 385 

2, 200, 126 

230,606 

283,424 


18,663  00 

518  00 

8, 712  00 

824  50 

1,166  25 

7,424  22 

18,325  80 

44,453  80 

213. 604  46 

10,020  40 

448  00 

206  60 

2,886  40 

23,008  04 

0,482  00 

1,042  40 

140  00 

16,153  60 

66,660  61 
1,886  74 

67,062  08 

1,801  00 

001  30 

26,824  60 
4,477  40 
1,087  00 

14,060  68 

88,500  00 

2,380  00 

121  04 

4,320  80 

7, 766  70 

11,381  15 

7,083  60 

1,277  70 

025  20 

20, 725  12 

8,353  80 

34,188  46 

12, 008  30 

4, 014  80 

533,882  31 
31, 425  70 
6.732  60  , 
13,  282  40 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$23  S3 
482  65 
IM  80 
5,066  21 
1,218  54 
364  72 

02,282  32 

1.057  60 
2,066  50 
4,027  04 

4  12 
3, 181  41 

143  30 
6,385  37 
4,722  53 

13,217  43 
13, 855  17 

8.058  85 
2,376  67 

15, 010  74 

48  10 

430  40 

15  72 

288  50 

5,405  56 

300  00 

66  00 

404  10 

088  15 

26» 

436  60 

41  23 

77  08 

130  66 

666  20 

2,282  60 

10,675  23 

546  02 

3  66 

14  78 

144  32 
1,100  65 

474  15 

26  01 

2  65 

807  68 

3.787-05 
04  29 


10 

00  06 

10  10 

1«341  23 

223  87 

28  27 

401  36 

1,975  00 

116  50 

2  06 

55  58 

171  50 
17  48 

306  68 
63  80 

46  26 

1,486  26 
60  83 

1,700  42 
604  02 
245  74 

23,202  71 

1. 571  20 

336,63 

664  12 
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Siattmeni  shoicing  the  imparts  at  Kanagawafor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Iron ; 


PiK catties. 

Wire do... 

Wire,  fcalTanized do. . . 

Wires,  telegraphic do... 

Ware 

Pipe 

Screws 


Ivory catties. 

Lamps,  and  parts  of 

Lead: 

Pig catties. 

Sheet do... 


Pipe. 


Red catties.. 

White do . ,  - , 

Yellow do 

Leather do 

Leather  cloth yards . . 

Linen do.... 

Linen  and  cotton  mixtures pieces. . 

Liquors : 

Beer  in  bottles dozen. . 

Beer  in  casks gallons . . 

Brandy  in  bottles dozen.. 

Brandy  in  casks gallons. . 

Champagne  In  bottles dozen. . 

Gin  in  bottles do 

Lioueur  in  bottles do 

Ola  Tom  in  bottles do 

•^^  Porter  in  bottles do 

Porter  in  casks gallons . . 

Sherry  in  bottles dozen . . 

Sherry  in  casks gfdlons . . 

Vermouth  In  bottles dozen.. 

Vermouth  in  casks gallons.. 

Whisky  in  bottles dozen.. 

Whisky  in  casks gallons.. 

Wine  in  bottles dozen.. 

Wine  in  casks gallons.. 

Chinese  liouor 

Liquor,  in  oottles,  not  elsewhere  specified dozen . . 

Liquor,  in  casks,  not  elsewhere  speoifled gallons. . 

Muchinery 

Mangrove  bark catties.. 

Matches dozen.. 

Matting: 

Floor yards.. 

Chinese number.. 

MfMlicines 

Mineral  water 

Milk: 

Butter  and  cheese 

Condensed 

Mosquito  nets 

Mask catties.. 

Xickle do..-. 

Nickle  ware 

Oil: 

Bean  ca  tties . . 

Ground-nat do 

Castor do 

Kerosene gallons . . 

Olive 

Turpentine 

Not  elsewhere  8X>ecified 

Cloth yards.. 

( )pera  glasses ; number. . 

' \iiDt,  oil catties . . 

Paints  and  colors 

1 


Quantity. 


4.331,505 

481,635 

3,121 

504 


Value  entered. 


16,706 


212, 032 
126,600 


42,855 

11,368 

7,100 

532,904 

985 

60,365 

127 

43,024 

5,950 

8.890 

1.354 

5.066 

1,638 

2,642 

503 

3,071 

630 

1,612 

989 

1,421 

62 

2,583 

2,922 

11,384 

58,194 


166 
9,065 


23,337 

32, 010 

216,  931 

4, 616, 855 


4,992 

217 

549, 170 


'jiper 


Vtipper catties. .  | 

I'eriumery  and  cosmotics I. 

Eau  de  Cologne I 

Hair  oil I , 


2,899 


I'ictures 

riated  ware... 

J'orcelain  and  earthenware 

I'rovieions 

C^'uicksilver catties . 

(Quinine do... 


68,866 
18,420 

3,835 
4,840 


19. 233 
1,014 


$31, 107  66 

2S,930  98 

309  40 

88  60 

61, 611  00 

10, 740  20 

6,  269  10 

38, 292  34 

41, 375  54 

9, 571  85 

5, 748  39 

4,267  50 

2,543  02 

754  72 

704  00 

230, 465  37 

148  23 

11, 194  69 

1, 540  00 

57, 726  30 

2, 804  00 

26,920  20 

791  80 

31, 137  70 

3,700  50 

4, 946  70 

1, 127  10 

3,945  70 

247  80 

5,655  70 

2,100  02 

3,998  70 

24  00 

10, 039  80 

3,945  10 

37,334  30 

24, 310  30 

4,303  80 

5,300  10 

1.968  20 

126, 613  70 

678  00 

1,  329  40 

817  40 

812  82 

213,282  02 

5, 848  20 

33,824  94 

10, 523  90 

925  10 

15, 670  00 

6.904  90 

1, 329  80 

1,  529  20 
2, 705  40 

19, 972  40 

538, 605  20 

8,  374  70 

3,421  10 

21,  040  06 

2,  243  41 
1,482  00 

44, 755  73 

6,587  50 

96, 108  44 

204  13 

1,501  90 

6,731  70 

175  80 

3.870  96 

2, 452  40 

9,489  20 

118.932  70 

10,498  36 

52.813  .'>0 


I 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$2,083  14 

1,238  89 

15  47 

4  43 

3.080  55 

537  01 

313  46 

808  63 

2,068  78 

.'>42  04 

403  32 

213  38 

205  75 

54  36 

34  24 

3,  420  13 

4  75 

384  48 

77  00 

2,736  32 

140  20 

1,396  01 

39  59 
1,556  89 

185  03 

247  34 

56  35 

197  29 

12  39 

282  79 

105  00 

190  64 

1  20 

401  99 

197  28 

1,766  72 

1, 215  52 

215  20 

266  01 

96  41 

6. 130  68 

33  20 

06  47 

23  11 

40  64 
16,663.15 

292  41 

1.691  25 
525  20 

46  26 
783  50 
345  25 

66  49 

76  46 

130  27 

998  62 

26,930  26 

418  7^ 

171  OG 

1.052  00 

48  16 

74 

2,041 

329  42 

4, 803  \^ 

0  24 

75  10 

336  6-1 

8  79 

193  oO 

122  62 

474  47 

\  946  39 

360  86 

4>»9  17 


10 
54 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Kawigawa  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881 — Cout'd. 


Articles. 


Kattans catties. 

Kiiies number. 

Ropes. 


nopt 
Saddlery 

&fcfflower catties.. 

Salted  fish do.... 

Scales  and  balances 

Seeds 


Quantity. 


1S8.898 
1,332 


30,829 
45, 051 


Shawls number . 

Shoe-blackinfr 

Shoes  and  boots pairs.. 

.Slippers do — 

SUk: 

C  rapes pieces . 

Satms do — 

Mannfactures 

Silk  and  cotton  mixtures pieces. 

Siniclets  and  drawers : 

Woolen number.. 

Mixed do — 

Silver  ware 

Smalt  and  cobalt catties . 

Soap 


1,264 


3.073 
2,860 

114 
2,008 


16,723 

1,481 
2,130 


3,709 


Soda catties . 

8  pectaeles    number . 

Spelter  and  zinc catties. 

Sponge 

Stationery 

Steel 


Stick  lac catties. 

Stores,  and  parts  of , 

Suffar catties. 


gai 


Table  cloth,  woolen . .- number . 

Tea,  C  hinese catties . 

Teeth,  narwhal  and  sea-horse do. . . 

Thermometers 

Thread catties. 

Timber  and  plank 

Tin catties. 

Tin  plates oases. 

Tobacco,  and  mannfsctntes  of 

Tortoise  shells  and  ware 

Towels dozens . 

TraTelinf(  rugs number. 

Trimmings 

Trunks nnmber. 

Umbrellas dozens . 

Umbrellas,  ft-ames  of do. . . 

tT  mbrella  sticks do . . . 

UtensUs,  table 

Yamish 

Verdisris catties . 

Vermilion do... 

Vessels : 

Steam number. 

Sailing do... 

Watches  and  fittings 

Wood,  exotic 

Woolens: 

Cloth yards . 

Spanish  stripes do... 

Flannels do . . . 

Long  ells do... 

8e  rges do .  - . 

Buntings do. . . 

English  camlets do. . . 

Lastings do . . . 

Moustteline do . . . 

Not  elsewhere  specified do . . . 

Woolen  and  cotton : 

Orleans yards. 

Lustres do... 

Alpacas do... 

Italian  cloth do. . . 

Camlet  cords do... 

Not  else w here  specified do . . . 

Tarn: 

Cotton catties. 

Woolen do... 


1, 069, 528 

15,188 

1,066,541 


330 


51, 634, 177 

380 

15,761 

8,454 


41,063 


59,554 
6,340 


887 
2,391 


9 

321 

127,748 

1,361 


11,384 
41,589 

1 
5 


56,016 

1,730 

165, 734 

142.  920 

30,863 

45.610 

24. 438 

67,  528 

8, 147,  590 

49, 013 

484.821 

127,  702 

2. 282 

2. 160,  829 

15,968 

1,  259,  595 

24, 537, 260 
1,031 


Yalue  entered. 


$12, 286  62 

13,894  60 

3, 942  10 

667  00 

14,989  90 

1,771  43 

2,491  00 

1,622  80 

1, 012  56 

465  10 

6,955  64 

1,789  60 

1,336  00 

36, 672  70 

33,  962  80 

288, 051  40 

1, 626  67 

2, 105  25 

2,565  60 

9,140  94 

13, 096  74 

24,724  20 

796  80 

59,207  26 

1,215  60 

26,686  06 

38,383  84 

37  00 

2,470  70 

1, 860, 290  86 

950  64 

4.550  40 

8, 169  71 

989  10 

15,040  26 

7,286  30 

17,  666  97 

29, 209  21 

38,096  02 

73, 278  48 

801  70 

4, 910  68 

8,385  26 

100  40 

3,226  20 

76,740  10 

952  20 

2,568  60 

4,068  80 

2,308  40 

24,462  58 

51,800  00 

45,300  00 

175, 885  10 

7,  571  40 

64, 350  81 

1,232  30 

43, 443  16 

36,  723  42 

12,  193  04 

4.  373  57 

5.261  83 

18. 118  73 

1,  308,  557  45 

7, 752  57 

45.910  14 

15, 373  51 

559  62 

442,  020  98 

1.095  83 

275,  357  28 

6.379,611  94 
1, 501  46 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$229  94 
694  73 
197  11 

33  36 
749  50 
108  64 
124  56 

81  14 
203  16 

23  26 
347  78 

89  48 


66  80 

1,833  64 

1, 698  14 

14, 393  72 

31  74 

28  55 

128  28 

456  66 

497  49 

1, 236  21 

39  84 
2, 031  11 

60  78 

1, 331  81 

1,672  38 

1  86 

123  54 

78,608  92 

91  64 

227  52 

288  16 

46  95 
652  77 
364  82 
573  10 

1,416  59 
1,978  54 
3.668  92 

40  09 
884  40 
419  81 

6  02 

161  21 

3, 832  11 

47  61 

127  oa 

202  94 

115  42 

1,203  59 

481  06 

433  88 

8.794  26 

391  33 

1,869  74 

41  72 
2,395 

101 
436  64 
216  78 
314  31 
050  13 
78. 416  02 
487  66 


66 

86 


4,  673  41 

1, 225  67 

23  71 

20,788  16 

154  03 

13,627  18 

392.  C92  47 
33  11 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  ahounng  the  impwte  at  Kanagawafor  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881~Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Yellow  metal do.... 

Sttndriee , 


Total. 


249,760 


Value  entered. 


$44,903  89 


Articles  re-exported. 
Daties  repaid 


Net  total 

Foreign  prodttetiong,  dutiable,  /or  government  tite. 


Brass  and  brassware 

Bmshes | 

Oanvas  and  dock yards.. 

Clocks number..  I 

Coffse catties..! 

Copper do — 

Copper  ware 

Cotton: 

T-clotb yards.. 

Singlets  and  drawers nnmber . . 

Cutlery . 


Glassware 

Glue catties.. 

Gunpowder do 

Implements  and  tools • 

Implements,  agricultural 

India-rubber  ware 

Instruments : 

Scientiflo 

Surgical 

Iron: 

Man  nfiust  ured catties . . 

Rails do 

Hoofing do.... 

Pig do.... 

Wire do 

Galvanissed do.... 

Ware 

Pipe  

Screws 

Lead,  sheet catties.. 

Machinery 

Medicines 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Opera  glasses number.. 

Paint  <nl catties.. 

Paints  and  colors 

Rifles number.. 

Scales  and  balaaoes 

Singlets  and  drawers,  mixed number.. 

Spelter  and  zinc catties . . 

Sponges. 


ao 

9 

90 

765 


Stationery 

Steel catties. 

StoTBs,  and  parts  of.. 

Tin  plates cases. 

Yamish 

Sundries 


Total 

Duties  repaid . 


Net  total. 


Foreign  produetione  purehated  under  euetome  appraieement. 

Coral  beads catties. 

Drugs do... 

Dvea do... 

Liquors,  beer  in  bottles dozens. 

Medicines..... 

Oil,  bean catties.. 

Paints  and  colors , 


Total. 


31,900 
174 


4,500 


780,958 

1,087,845 

61,818 

16i465 

105 

208,491 


908 


86 
22,676 


842 

9,766 


'36,218 


Amount  of 
duties. 


826,946  24  | 


$2,006  53 
16,346  87 


20,574,655  66  1  1,063,542  50 


104, 626  15 
4,839  73 


20. 375, 189  78 


116 

6.786 

300 

148 


3,250 


822  03 


1. 033, 220  41 


187  35 

7  16 

10  50 

51 

17  08 

15 

788  80 

39  44 

24  40 

i  22 

173  44 

836 

23  48 

1  17 

1,756  21 

899  04 

366  24 

370  16 

41  00 

2,709  00 

1,326  56 
218  69 

1,564  82 

10, 807  01 
614  30 

29, 914  36 

20,787  30 

2,892  88 

166  96 

564 

13,322  72 

5,516  72 

588  44 

3,766  70 

48  54 

157, 648  82 

737  40 

829  32 

546  08 

1, 769  91 

11  80 

20  00 

506  78 

946  18 

684  04 

85  14 

86  60 
7,462  18 

110  00 

879 

2,604  00 

8.790  86 


279,966  99 
11  72  ! 


279,966  27 


3.200  00 
663  40 
860  00 
129  00 
713  00 
240  00 
420  00 

5.725  40 


73  01 

1  13 
18  01 
18  51 

63 

158  45 

66  33 

10  69 

77  74 

640  35 
30  72 

084  17 

1,089  37 

119  64 

7  n 

26 
661  14 
275  84 

28  93 
188  43 

2  81 
7.892  45 

86  87 

16  47 

27  30 

106  13 

57 

1  00 

29  79 

4  4S 
18  28 

1  76 

1  83 

158  43 

5  50 
22 

125  20 
439  66 


12,802  61 
50 


12,892  OS 


160  00 
33  17 
18  00 
645 
36  65 
12  00 
21  00 

286  27 
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Statement  showing  the  tmporte  at  Kanagaufafor  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Foreign  produoHmu  froe  tf  dutif . 


Anchors  and  cables 

Books,  printed niiinber. 

Bxacesand  suspenders dosen. 

Cattle head. 

Coal tons. 

Collars dozen.. 

Clothing 

Donkevs number. 

Fkrarand  meal catties. 

Fowls number. 

Gloves dozen. 

Hats do... 

Horses number . 

Indian  com •• catUes. 

Neckties dosen. 

Oats catties. 

Oil-cake do... 

Packing  mats number. 

Pease  and  beans oattiee. 

Poultry,  not  elsewhere  specified number. 

Rise catties. 

Salt 


Salt  meat catties. 

Saltpeter do... 

Sheep number. 

Shirts dozen. 

Sock  8  and  stockings : do . . . 

Solder catties. 

Twr  and  pitch do... 

Tea: 

Baskets 

Lead catties. 

Firing  pans 

Tippets dozen. 

Water-proof  coats do. . . 

Wheat  and  barley catties. 

Sundries 


Quantity. 


Total 

Articles  re-exported. 


Net  total. 


Forfign  produeti<»M/r04  qf  duty /or  government  tue. 

Books,  printed number. 

Horses do... 

Solder  catties. 

Sundries 


63,499 

104 

46 

27.907 
885 


a 


1.100, 

186 

20,477 

2,711 

25 

675 

1.550 

19,701 

368,980 

1, 150, 884 

1, 490, 688 

20 

4, 779, 776 


110, 118 

508,788 

1,197 

110 

2,881 

197 

65,669 


919,708 


2,018 

1,383 

136,587 


1,371 

6 

426 


Total. 


Value  entered. 


$11,088  80 

89,290  97 

845  81 

5,080  00 

209.344  28 

726  61 

16,369  00 

30  00 

37, 978  21 

87  00 

25,587  07 

22,660  62 

3,725  00 

21  25 

4, 517  95 

446  35 

3,606  60 

51, 354  00 

31,653  77 

15  00 

119,061  44 

1,264  03 

9, 874  19 

80, 650  07 

8.170  00 

1,167  84 

5,675  97 

43  31 

1, 458  47 

220  10 

55,055  53 

80  00 

4,876  28 

3, 756  76 

2,018  54 

500  26 


Amount  of 
dntlee. 


705, 798  71 
80,591  59 


625, 207  12 


1, 278  37 
1,500 
60  26 

3,037  54 

5  880  17 
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COMMERCIAL   REJiATIONS. 


StatetMnt  showing  th^  exports  from  Kan<igawa  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


DometUe  productions,  dutiable. 

Animals 

Aniseed. catties. 

Awabi : 

Dried catties. 

Shells do... 

Beer. 


Bronze,  old  and  scrap catties.. 

Campbor do 

Cocoons: 

Pierced catties. . 

Waste do 

Copper do 

Copper,  old  .and  scrap do 

Copper,  ore! do 

Coral do  — 

Cotton,  raw do — 

Brass: 

China  root catties.. 

Gentian do. . . . 

Ginseng do 

HauKe do... 

Obakn  ...... do.... 

Peony  bark do 

ITot  elsewhere  specified do 

Fish: 

Dried catties.. 

Cattle do 

Fnrs namber.. 

•Gallnats catties.. 

Hemp do.... 

Honey do.... 

Horns : 

Deer catties.. 

Deer,  soft do.... 

Icho  or  Ginnang do — 

Irico  (beche  de  mer) do 

Eanten  (coUe yegeteble) ' do.... 

Lilly  balbs 

Meaicines 

Mica catties.. 

Mineral  prodaets do 

Mnslurooms do.... 

OU: 

Fish catties 

Bapeseed do.... 

Peppermint do.... 

Plants 


676,209 
418,972 


11,779 
12, 057 

428,481 

63,834 

21,662 

20, 064 

753,581 

63 

140 

195,846 

6,604 

333,802 

1,740 

5,047 

12,994 

946 

677,121 

604,798 

35,984 

29,570 

2,431 

100 

7,823 

688 

14,488 

94,098 

66,181 


2,708 

24,984 

829,102 

126,763 

886 

6,887 


Potatiies catties. 

Provisions 

Sake catties. 

Seaweed do... 

Sea  weed,  cat do. . . 

Sharks' fins do... 

Shell  fish : 

Dried catties. 

Hamagnri do... 

Kaibashira do... 

Massels do... 

Shrimps,  dried do . . . 

Silk: 

Floss catties. 

Waste  floss do . . . 

Raw do... 

"Hwhi do... 

Tama do... 

Waste '. * do... 

Silkworm  eggs number. 

Soap,  toilet 

Soy catties. 

Sulphnr do... 

Tea ' do... 

Tea,  Bancha do  .. 

Tea.  dust do  .. 

Timber  and  plank 

Tobacco : 

Leaf catties. 

Cigarettes 

Not  elnewherc  specified catties. 

Tooth  powder 

Vermicelli catties . 

Vermilion do. . . 


1,487,789 


7,68.5 

187,501 

14. 088, 894 

509,417 

1,557,274 


1,037,072 


160 

1,862,023 

2, 169, 874 

89,242 

3,169 

14,024 

636 

77,604 

8,270 

87,446 

124,435 

1,801,181 

673,889 

11,636 
986,997 
374, 494 


686 


9,827 
5,488 


Value. 


$1, 702  10 
8,809  76 

172, 708  52 

7  00 

89,067  26 

1.508  80 

2.115  29 

430, 818  48 

16,274  00 

3,638  40 

8,231  60 

123, 180  40 

2,860  00 

81  00 

7, 276  18 

2, 210  00* 

76, 562  70 

174  00 

09  00 

768  00 

67  00 

88.844  58 
68,829  78 

12.056  80 
3,882  02 

457  50 
15  00 

1,860  50 

1,768  00 

562  09 

39,205  50 

18, 640  89 

7,788  00 

6,194  40 

214  00 

1,485  00 

100,067  17 

8,098  02 

50  00 

9, 186  80 

2,825  12 

11,776  94 

39,853  48 

17  96 

28,500  17 

70  186  20 

10. 057  98 

250  60 
687  00 
160  00 
6,160  60 
987  00 

171, 322  76 

31, 602  40 

10, 647, 309  61 

961, 074  55 

80,736  00 

824,984  99 

311, 140  00 

584  52 

339  K4 

2.604  40 

4, 308, 297  29 

30, 186  11 

62. 657  76 

143  60 

113.421  21 
505  78 
439  20 
1,531  56 
310  57 
221  00 


Amount   of 
dntiea. 


$85  II 

440  49 

6, 523  47 

107  62 

35  00 

76  44 

69  78 

9.498  52 
887  72 
176  Uri 
161  68 

6,169  02 
148  00 

1  01 

477  17 

110  50 

8,777  14 

8  70 

4  95 

156  76 

2  ^5 

1,391  68 

1,704  34 

002  84 

86  57 

15  b4 

34 

21  20 

88  16 

20  96 

907  97 

471  25 


250  72 

10  70 

74  25 

5^29107 

121  53 

2  99 
454  'JO 
141  26 

•      717  50 

1,960  91 

45 

1.814  70 

4,160  95 

227  12 

12  53 

84  35 

8  00 

308  03 

47  86 

6.622  06 

1.584  62 

430, 781  74 

16,240  60 

736  87 

7,136  64 

8,953  69 

29  23 

12  36 

180  88 

108, 139  46 

1,224  26 

8. 112  52 

7  18 

2,490  61 
29  79 

3  21 

76  58 

13*49 

7  94 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Kanagawa^  ^-c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


DomMtic  productions^  dii<iaM«— Continaed. 
Wax: 

Vegetables catties. 

Bees' do... 

Sundries 


Total. 


Articles  re-imported. 
Duties  repaid 


Xet  total. 


Domestic  proiwitifmsSrssfif  dxtJty. 


Bamboo  ware .\ , 

Books,  printed number.. 

Brass  ware 

Bron ze  ware , 

Clothings  number.. 

Copper  ware 

Coral  ware 

Cotton : 

Flannel pieces. . 

Manufacturers , 

Floorcloths  number.. 

Singlets  and  drawers dozen . 

Earthenware , 

Porcelain , 

Shippoki  ware 

Fans number. 

Fans,  round do... 

Flannel pieces. 

Flour catties. 

Furniture 

Gloves.  dozen. 

Gold  pistes 

Hand  engines — number . 

Iron  ware 

Ivory. 


Jinrikisha number. 

Lacquered  ware 

J^an  terns.. number. 

Leather catties. 

Leather  ware 

Matches dozen. 

Packing  mats 

Paper. 


Paper,  European 

Photographs 

Pictures  

Bedwood  ware 

Bice catties. 

Screws number. 

Shoes pairs. 

Bilk  manufactures 

Silk  manufactures,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Silk  mattress number. 

Silk  and  cotton  mixtures 

Silver  plates 

Sulphur catties. 

Tablecloth 

T  hermometera number . 

Tin  ware 

Tortoiseshell  ware 

Umbrellas number. 

Umbrellas,  European do  . . 

W  h  eat  and  barley catties . 

Sundries 


Total 

Articles  ro4mported. 


Net  total. 


Domestic  productions  for  ships'  use. 


Coal. 


tons. 


114, 778 
1,610 


10. 613 


6,958 


126 


240 
66 


7, 289. 016 

2, 787, 102 

178 

10 


40 


923 


180 


816,072 

234 

8,986.162 


1,702,840 

8,848 

676 


46 


586,033 


5,966 


709. 984 
8,072 
147,370  : 


1,407 


Value. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$16,948  77 

653  60 

14, 524  76 


18, 987, 170  90 


1.580  00 
2. 146  53 


18,  983, 444  37 


40, 109  21 
3,449  18 

184  50 
66,713  48 
32, 399  48 
77, 727  31 

111  10 

125  00 

21. 764  42 

637  17 

115  00 

325, 402  30 

191. 245  06 

67,937  31 

148, 751  29 

27, 914  48 

398  92 

1  00 

4,634  44 

188  50 

442  25 

464  00 

4,796  80 

18,879  92 

2,432  00 

467, 441  10 

18,460  29 

166  44 

576  45 

169,900  64 

625  57 

61, 280  12 

14. 178  70 

3, 242  16 

6,496  31 

8.514  00 

50,928  68 

46,791  33 

683  60 

23,537  68 

52. 041  48 

1, 114  80 

1, 045  01 

4,654  97 

8, 734  81 

3. 181  22 

387  30 

188  56 

4.014  83 

63.  533  89 

11,  040  49 

2,  79U  46 

112,  078  65 


2, 158, 700  06 
15,  562  04 


2. 143, 147  02 


8,785  00 


$549  36 

12  93 

726  24 


696, 912  74 


53  59 


606, 869  15 
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C— Statement  showing  the  navigaiiom  at  the  part  of  Kanagawa^  Japan,  for  the  gear  ending 

Dooember  31,  1861. 


1 

From— 

ENTIRKD. 

Flag. 

St4 

No. 

Bamera. 
Tons. 

Sailing  Tessela. 

Total. 

No.. 

1 

88 
84 

5 

22 
3 
2 

1 

Tons. 

1 

No.       Tons. 

JftMUIfl^M 

> 

» Foreign  ports..  < 

• 

I 

304 

25^071 

31.901 

2.114 

7,818 

232 

306 

208 

i 
1  1             304 

Bxfttsh!... 

iii 

18 
20 

1 

103,754 
88,902 
41, 149 

784 

151         188, 8{& 

ITnited  States 

52  ,      121. 808 
81          43,283 

French 

0-«rmiui  - 

28            8,102 

8               882 

pf^ni^ , .  - T  

2               888 

Dutch 

1 i :.. 

1               988 

1 

Total 

158 

206,580 

100         07.  Ml 

204        368,100 

' 

JftpaneM 

Coastwise 

4 

78 
17 

102,250 

20,407 

1 

■  ■  •  • 

5 
4 

78        102,250 
22          23,508 

4  i          2,068 

1 

Biitiah 

'  "8,'i8: 

2,008 

United  States 

Krench 

(iermAn 

3 
1 

1,319 
04 

3            1,810 
2  1             554 

Rn<Wi4Ul   r     r r 

1 

j           400 

1- 

Danish 

1 

Dat«b 

1 

" 

.....      1. ««*»«•••• 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

00 

128,207 

!   '' 

7,182 

109  1      130,380 

Flag. 


Japanese 

British 

United  States 

French 

German 

Russian 

Danish 

Datch 


Total. 


Japanese 

British 

United  States 

French 

German 

Rassian 

Danish 

Dutch 


Total. 


CLBABBD. 


To- 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vessels. 


TotaL 


» Foreign  porta..  • 


No. 


1 

04 
18 
20 

1 


Tons. 


414 
90,674 
89,902 
40, 910 

784 


I. 


1 
No. 

Tons. 

No. 

1 

1 

Tons. 

1 

304 

2 

no 

22 

17. 071  , 

80 

113,645 

20 

97,470 

44 

117.872 

2 

737 

28 

41.658 

10 

5,204 

17 

6,048 

4 

314 

4 

814 

2 

308 

2 

388 

'Coastwise. 


110  1    228, 500  ,      73  ,      5L,  558 


78  '    103,210  I 
67         88,045 


96 
7 
2 
9 
I 


16,050 

8,810 

954 

3,466 

52 


979 


25 


146       193, 143  !      46  I      29, 362 


183  !      280.148 


78 
03 
7 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 


192 


103,219 

105,004 

8,816 

954 

3,456 

52 

979 

25 

222  5U;> 
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D. — Statement  ehowing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Kanagawa 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 

Yalne  in  U.S.  gold. 

Tea J5, 439,973  12 

Silk ^ 2,904,392  53 

Curios 487,774  22 

Specie 356,255  22 

Silk-worm  eggs 298,736  96 

Coooons 84,735  64 

Miacellaaeous 15,552  06 

Pans 6,958  54 

Paper 6,428  59 

Deerskins 5,258  40 

Trees,  plants,  and  bulbs 3,124  23 

Shells 2,491  12 

Bamboo 1,818  10 

Books 1,648  12 

Matting 740  92 

Gin 562  80 

Miea 452  91 

Pole  ladders 83  80 

Total 9.616,987  28 

4277 49 
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« 

F. — Customs  revenue  of  Japan  for  the  year  ending  Deoemher  31,  1881. 

Export  daties .- $984,842  86 

Import  dnties 1,473,583  00 

Storage  and  warehouse  fees 19,596  87 

Clearance  and  entrance  fees 26, 986  00 

Miscellaneons 6,416  69 

Total 2,511,425  42 

G. — Value  of  specie  and  bullion  exports  and  imports  of  Japan  during  the  year  ending  De- 

cemher  31,  1881. 

Exports  to- 
Great  Britain $652,440  72 

Germany 1 20,000  00 

United  States 897,374  68 

China 3,804,589  96 

East  Indies  and  Siam 2,571,000  00 

Rassia 10,600  00 

Total 7,956,005  36 

imports  from — 

Great  Britain $812  50 

United  States 230,497  75 

China : 1.624,246  64 

East  Indies  and  Siam 590  00 

Total 1,856,146  89 


HIOGO  Aim  OSAKA. 

Statement  showing  ih4  value  of  imports,  together  ioith  the  duties  levied  thereon,  from  the 
vorts  of  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  Japan,  during  th^  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Imports. 

Gold  yea. 

D^lared  Talne. 

Dnty. 

Foreign  prodnctions  dutiable ■   q^^J '  * 

Poreign  prodnctions  dutiable  for  govprnment  use ■    Qsaka 

10. 508, 326  98 

1, 4(i5, 232  42 

407, 057  03 

40, 246  28 

504,566  98 

48,347  64 

19.069,29 

1,728  17 

Foreign  prodaotions  pnrchased  under  custonm  appraisement. . .  <  ^j^J^g" 
FoTf^ign  prodnctiong  ft-ee  of  daty i  ^l^y^" 

162  00 

410, 164  70 

42,  661  22 

105  67 

146  81 

8  10 

Foreign  prodnctions  free  of  duty  for  government  use i  Osaka 

Total 

12,904,003  21 

673,710  18 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  exports,  together  mth  the  duties  levied  thereon,  from  the  port^ 
of  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  Japan,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Export«. 

Domestic  prodnctions,  dutiable {osSfa 

Bomestic prodnctions fk«e  of  duty Josaka 

Total 


Gold  yen. 


Declared  value. 


6, 750, 824  13 

845,  667  52 

1, 430  801  53 

75, 586  67 


9, 102, 969  85 


Dnty. 


278,888  71 
29, 579  49 


308,463  20 
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Indirect  trade  ofHioga,  Japan  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Cotton  yuns picalB. 

OrftT  fthirtlnga , pteoea. 

White  shirtings do... 

Colored  shirtings do... 

T-eloths - do... 

DrUls do... 

Chints,  assorted do... 

Tarkey-red  cortains  (camhrlcs) do... 

Yelveta do... 

Sateens,  black do... 

Yiotorialawns do... 

Lastings do... 

Italian  cloth  do... 

Lnsters and  Orleans do... 

Hoosseline  de  laine do... 

Canvas bolts. 

Kerlnoee pieces. 

Cloth,  aasoTted yards. 

Blankets pairs- 

Flannel yards. 


Total 


Deliveries  by 
Japanese 
from  Yoke- 


73,456 
382.991 

1,014 

5,486 
15.050 

2,022 
10,044 
24,681 

5,897 
12,984 
69.626 

1,286 

10,323 

32,507 

48,907 

870 

2,476 
37,737 

5,060 
20,360 


Eetimated 
valuow 


I 


$2,277,100  00 
766,000  00 

2,S00  0t 
10,400  00 
22,600  00 

4.000  00 
16,000  00 
37.000  00 
43,000  00 
45^500  00 
45,500  00 
12,200  00 
72.200  00 
130,400  00 
231,000  00 

8,000  00 
12,000  00 
22,000  00 
17,000  00 

5.000  00 


3, 781, 100  00 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Osaka  and 
HoigOt  Japan,  to  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 

Quarter  ending-- 

• 

Total  for  tiie 

Macch  81, 188L 

Jane  30, 188L 

Septeml>er  30, 
1881. 

December  31, 

1881. 

$802,055  61 
26,119  86 

year. 

Taa 

0246,785  40 
0,608  68 

10,020  67 
4,288  96 

35,660  19 

13, 407  49 
1,543  85 

91,189  90 

$962, 141  00 
6,587  16 

$1,220,062  66 
24,577  10 

$3,231,044  67 
66,802» 
10.020  07 

Curios 

"SiMCR ■ 

Yegetable  wax 

liiocellaneonir 

I^MIH  ._ 

3, 711  81 
30,180  06 

3,584  47 
49,458  87 

10, 142  80 
40, 141  46 
lG,d63  28 
393  88 
74,018  59 

21.728  04 

145,205  48 

24,S30  7T 

Sansh  ndes.  ^4 

1.037  23 

Camphor 

165,208  S5 

Total 

402,473  70 

1. 002, 570  98 

1. 297, 678  10 

963,734  98 

3,606^457  71 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  specie  and  bullion  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  ports 
of  Osaka  and  Hiogo,  Japan,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Description. 


Gold  coin 

Silver  coin 

Trade  dollars 

Copper  coin 

Gola  coin : 

Hojikoban 

Shojikoban... 

Xibnkin 

8nv<er  coin : 

Ichlbnkin  .... 

Old  iohibnkin 

Pshnigim 

Old  I'shnigln  . 


JAFAini8R  SPECIE. 


Kezican  dollar 

English  gold  coin... 
American  gold  coin . 
French  gold  coiii — 
Chinese  silver  .. — 

Gold  bullion 

Silver  bullion 


FOREIGN  SrSCIB. 


Total 


Yalue  in  gold  yen. 


Exported. 


833,140  00 
1, 157, 825  00 
1, 144, 450  00 

408, 270  08 

2. 942  81 
10  51 
54  82 

74,803  82 

116,477  88 

40,418  20 

62,838  18 

183,422  00 

1,250  81 

60  18 

70 


8,526,175  44 


Imported. 


91,658  00 


1.087.60OOt 

150  00 

184.80610 


1.801,91103 
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BtaUment  $hounng  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  SiogOy  Japan,  for  ike  year  ending  December 

31, 1881. 


ENTEBED. 


Danish 

Total 


nag. 


JanaiK 

Arftish 

United  Stat«8. 
Ctarman 


Steamers. 


No. 


44 

5 


Tons. 


44,383 
4,972 


40 


49,355 


SaUijig  vessels. 


No. 


9 

11 

6 

2 


28 


Tons. 


4.093 

12,071 

1,842 

634 


Total 


No. 


19, 140 


44 

14 

11 

6 

2 


77 


Tons. 


44,888 
9^665 

12,571 

1,842 

634 


68,495 


CLEARED. 


•TftnanAAA 

41 
47 

42,496 
62,181 

41 

84 

12 

6 

2 

1 
1 

42,496 
86,585 

British 

37 

12 

6 

2 

24,404 

14.657 

2,052 

634 

United  States 

14,657 

2,052 

Danish 

634 

Belgian 

1 

1,125 

1,125 

yren<jh 

1 

679 

679 

Total 

89 

105, 802 

58 

42,426 

147 

148,228 

Comparative  table  of  ike  total  value  exported  from  and  imported  into  ike  porta  of  BioyOy 

and  Osakay  Japan ,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Ports. 


Hioe 
OMk 


o. 


Total 


Unitbd  States  Coiisutjltb, 

Miogo.Japan,  May  15,  1882. 


Exports. 

^,181,715  60 
921,254  19 

Imi>ort8. 

Bslance  in  favor 
of  imports. 

$11,  325, 654  98 
1,578.348  28 

$3,143,939  32 
657,094  04 

9, 102, 969  85 

12, 904, 003  21 

3,801,033  36 

J.  STAHEL,  OonttU. 
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Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Spencer^  of  Melbourne. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Melbourne^  December  23, 1881. 

lu  submitting  my  auuual  commercial  report  for  1880-'81, 1  have  to  in- 
form the  Department  that  its  transmission  has  been  delayed  by  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control,  as  I  have  not  been  able,  until  quite  recently, 
to  obtain  the  official  returns  of  the  several  Australasian  colonies,  al- 
though Mr.  Hayter,  the  government  statistician,  has  placed  me  under 
renewed  obligations  by  furnishing  this  office  with  advanced  sheets  of 
the  Victorian  Year  Book  for  1880. 

l: — AGRICULTURE. 

Hitherto  the  pastoral  and  mining  industries  have  furnished  the  staple 
exports  of  Australasia,  but  of  late  years  agricultural  products  appear 
to  be  coming  rapidly  to  the  front.  lu  ^New  Zealand  the  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural produce  increased  from  $1,279,549  in  1875  to  $3,716,230  in 
1879.  In  Victoria  the  area  under  tillage  has  more  than  doubled  during 
the  past  ten  years.  This  colony  in  1879  exported  321,809  centals  of 
wheat,  and  in  1880, 1,472,123  centals.  In  South  Australia  the  export  of 
breadstuffis,  which  deservedly  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  ap- 
proximates in  value  to  $10,000,000  annually.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  produce  of  the  various  crops  for  the  several  colonies  for 
1880-'81. 

Produce  of  crops. 


Kame  of  colony. 


Victoria 

New  Soath  Wales 

Qaeenalaad , 

Bouth  Australia  . . . 
Western  Anstralia 

Total 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Grand  total., 


Bashels  raised  of— 


Wheat.  !     Oats. 


9, 719, 049 
3, 708, 737 

223,243 
8, 606, 510 

413,644 


22, 671. 183 

750, 040 

8,147,706 


31, 568, 928 


2, 358, 459 

356, 121 

2.081 

50, 070 

25,080 


2, 791, 811 

439,446 

6.891,251 


10, 122, 508 


Barley. 


1. 063, 751 

160. 602 

31.433 

151,886 

114, 552 


1, 522, 224 

169, 156 

1, 221, 241 


2. 912, 621 


Maize. 


49,299 
4,483.457 
1.409,607 


448 


5. 942, 811 


5, 942. 811 


Other 
Cereals. 


Tons  raised  of— 


Potatoes.'  Hay. 


Gallons  of 

wino 

made. 


415,  900 
22,290: 


58,  963: 
11, 543 


508,606 
106,396 


124.706300,184 

51,  936  173. 074 

16,1771  23.440 

16,170  261,871 

1,6491  24,454 


615,  092 


210,638 

32.548 

111,  329 


354,  515 


782,523 
35,883 
68,710 


887,116 


484,028 

584.282 

85^455 

500. 9S5 


1, 654,  7St 


1.654.7!» 


BosheLs  per  acre  of— 


;  Tons  per  acre  of — 


Name  of  colony. 


Victerla 

New  Soath  Wales. 

Qaeensland 

South  AnstraUa ... 
Western  Anstralia 

Total 

Tasmania 

Kew  Zealand 

Grand  total. . 
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Wheat. 

Oats. 

fiarley. 

15.58 
20.85 
20.97 
11.62 
18.00 

Maize. 

9.95 
14.69 
20.40 

4.06 
14.94 

17.61 
10.67 
17.94 
11.60 
19.00 

27.87 
35.67 
31.96 

14.00 

7.55 
14.99 
25.07 

17.71 
22.13 
32.05 

15.64 
20.39 
26. 05 

34.63 



9.35 

25.79 

19.10 

Other 
cereals. 

Pototoes. 

Hay. 

16.73 
16.33 

2.79 
2.73 
2.65 

1.33 

13.38 
13.36 

2.89            .9S 
3.50          LS5 

15.09 
16,54 

2.77 
3.12 
4.94 

L14 
LU 
1.2T 

16.09 

3.26 

1.15 

AUSTRALASIA. 
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Among  the  agricaltaral  products  of  Queensland,  sugar,  which  is  not 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table,  takes  the  first  rank.  In  1879  there 
were  16,584  acres  of  sugar-cane  under  cultivation  in  the  colony,  with  an 
estimated  yield  of  16,000  tons  of  sugar. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


The  following  table  furnishes  the  number  and  description  of  the  live 
stock  in  the  Australasian  colonies  for  1880-'81,  as  appears  from  the  last 


oeRsus: 


Number  of— 


Name  of  colony. 


Horses. 

Victoria 

liew  South  Wales 

275,440  . 
395,064 
179, 152 
157. 915 
34,568 

! 

1,043,0«5  , 
25,287 
137,768 

Qoeeaslfliid 

Sbath  Australia 

WeaCem  Australia .......... 

Total 

New  SCealand 

Crrand  total 

1,  206, 100 

Cattle. 


1, 285, 613 

2.  580. 040 

3,  162,  752 
307.177 

63,  719 

7,  399, 301 
127, 187 
578,430 


Sheep. 

Piffs. 

10. 355, 282 

82. 399,  547 

6, 935,  967 

6.  463, 897 

1.231,717 

241,836 
308,  205 

66,248 
131,011 

24,232 

57,386,410 

1, 783, 611 

13, 069, 338 

771, 532 

48,029 

207, 337 

Total. 


12, 158, 177 

35,  683,  776 

10,344.119 

7, 060, 000 

1, 354.  236 


66.600.308 

1,984,094 

13, 992. 873 


8, 104, 918  '  72, 239,  359  i     1, 026, 898 


82, 577, 275 


►^'e  A  ®  Vi 
H 


138. 34 

115.42 

1.5. 49 

7.81 

1.39 


22.62 

75.23 

132.83 


26.85 


The  above  figures  sufficiently  indicate  the  enormous  pastoral  wealth 
^f  Australia,  whilst  its  capabilities  for  the  multiplication  of  live  stock  is 
practicably  without  limit.  Such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  country  for  grazing  purposes,  that  no  provision  is 
necessary  for  food  and  shelter  during  the  winter  season  other  than  that 
provided  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  It  is  believed  that  Queensland  alone 
*« could  easily  «run'  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  head  of  cattle  without 
cultivating  an  acre  of  ground  for  fodder  or  spending  a  sixpence  in  the 
improvement  of  the  natural  pasturage."*  In  Western  Australia  horses 
and  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  multiply  so  rapidly,  if  permitted  to  run  wild, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  regulate  their  destruction  by  a 
i^pecial  act  of  the  legislature.  As  it  is,  the  actual  increase  of  cattle  in 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland  from  1873  to  1878,  over 
and  above  consumption,  and  consequently  available  for  export,  was 
1,452,763,  and  this  number  could  be  indefinitely  increased  if  a  profitable 
oatlet  could  be  found  for  the  surplus  fat  stock. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  in  a  previous  report  to  the  superior 
4|aality  of  the  Australian  merino.  At  a  recent  sale  of  merino  sheep 
bred  by  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Oumming,  at  his  Stony  Point  estate,  near  Cani- 
j>erdown,  Victoria,  some  of  the  ewes  sold  as  high  as  80  guineas,  whilst 
a  four  year  old  ram,  Nugget  III,  realized  the  extraordinary  price  of 
1,400  guineas,  or  $7,154. 

ir. — XANUFACTURES. 


To  the  political  economist  an  interesting  experiment  is  now  on  trial 
in  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Peopled 
by  the  same  race,  with  similar  commercial  advantages  and  the  same 

*A  glance  at  Australia  in  16^0. 
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political  institutions,  in  adopting  a  fiscal  x>olicyy  the  former  has  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  protection,  and  the  latter  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come,  perhaps,  to  predict  the  final  issne,  bnt  the 
vexed  question  seems  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled  by  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  facts.  We  would  not  confound  the  post  hoe  with  the 
propter  hoc.  but  since  the  adoption  by  Victoria  of  her  present  fiscal 
policy,  while  New  South  Wales  appears  to  keep  pace  with  her  in  the 
healthy  development  of  her  manufactures,  she  has  been  rapidly  over- 
taking her  in  the  race  for  the  premier  commercial  position  among  the 
Australasian  colonies.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  appears,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  statistical  returns  of  Victoria  for  the  years  1878, 1879, 
and  1880,  that  whilst  the  average  home  consumption  per  100  of  the  mean 
population  has  diminished,  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  the  leading  Victorian  manufactures. 

Exports  of  Victorian  manvfactures. 


Agrioultnral  implements  and  maohf  nery 

Machinery,  other , 

Steam-en  ffinea  and  boilers 

Ironcastuigs 

Mannfeotores  of  metals,  hardware,  and  ironmongery 

Carriages,  oarts,  and  wagons 

Dynamite  and  Uthofraotear 

Com  sacks,  wool  packs,  &e 

Cordage 

Jewelry  

Wooden  ware 

Famitare  and  upholstery 

Woolen  piece  soods 

Stationery  anapaper  bags 

Paper,  wrapping 

Saddlery 

Hats,  felt 

Brash  ware  and  brooms 

Bisooits 

Confectionery 

Jams  and  preserves 

Oilmen's  stores 

Candles 

Soap , 

Boot  s  and  shoes 

Apparel  and  slips 

Total 


1878. 


£22,280 

58,4«7 

4,215 

3,106 

20,085 

9. 828 

18,670 

9,454 

17, 176 

3,644 

6,612 

45,567 

23,784 

25,640 

2,914 

14,554 

756 

2,815 

29,990 

17, 176 

6,005 

7,810 

3,941 

14,882 

48,286 

203,769 


1879. 


611,  326 


£17, 805 
39,981 

3,762 

2.928 
23,655 

7,607 
11.774 

4,698 
14,549 

3,856 

9.645 
28,604 
17,851 
26,910 

2,546 
14,244 

1,377 

3,851 
26,779 
14,549 

9.623 

11,577 

686 

10,564 

48,906 

188.113 


645, 240 


1880. 

£17,  rjB- 

46.292 

4,W» 

3,174 

22,842 

6,110 

8.84^ 

3,287 

14,440 

669 

9,6S0 

29.015 

12.213 

26,111 

3,670 

14.649 

1.TD0 

3.805 

27.666 

14.440 

12,613 

9.676 

1.090 

11.6tt 

54,  IM 

178L8t8> 

636,646 


Mr.  G.  H.  Beid,  in  his  essay  on  New  South  Wales,  observes : 

Differing  on  most  other  points,  out  ParliamentB  have  always  agreed  that  the  best 
tcaining  for  mannfacturing  indastry  is  free  competition,  and  its  best  support  that 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  its  own  brow.  We  have  the  sense  to  perceive  that  in  trade  as  M 
politics  a  free  condition  is  the  only  healthy  one;  and  that  to  make  indastry  the  ^a- 
tnre  of  legislation  is  to  unnerve  and  degrade  it.  We  believe  that  in  this  as  in  every 
other  country  inhabited  by  Englishmen,  profitable  openings  for  enterprise  cannot  loog 
be  neglected.  We  know,  too,  that  our  advantages  for  commerce  and  manafact«res 
are  so  great  that  we  need  not  distress  onrselves  by  forced  efforts  to  anticipate  them. 
Sach  will  be  the  view  of  all  able  to  see  the  true  bearings  of  national  poUoy ;  m«eh 
more  is  it  the  conviction  of  those  who  can  see  what  is  reaaly  the  interest  of  manofaot- 
nring  industry  itself.  *  *  *  Free  trade  is  considered  to  be  now  on  its  trial  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  protection  in  Victoria.  Public  opinion  in  the  other  colonies  has 
uot  been  clearly  pronounced. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  I  gave  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber, character,  and  condition  of  the  various  manufactures  in  the  several 
colonies,  there  has  been  no  material  change  or  noteworthy  advance. 
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III. — MINES. 

The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  dates- 
from  the  year  1851.  Since  then  it  has  been  found  in  South  Australia^ 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  There 
18  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  exists  also  in  New  Guinea;  the  whole 
of  these  countries,  as  also  New  Caledonia,  having,  in  the  opinion  of 
eminent  geologists,  formed  part  of  a  great  southern  continent,  their  re- 
spective areas  '^representing  the  summits  of  the  boundary  ridges  of  a 
vast  synclinal  depression,  fiUed  in  now  by  the  Pacific,  in  which  occa- 
sional soundings  between  the  opposite  coasts  are  found  to  exist."  Aa 
regards  the  former  junction  of  New  Guinea  with  the  northern  part  of 
the  Australian  contiuent,  conclusive  testi^iony  is  afforded  by  Mr.  A. 
Wallan,  in  his  Malay  Archipelago. 

At  present  the  total  area  of  auriferous  territory  in  Australia  can  only 
be  roughly  conjectured,  as  so  large  a  portion  of  its  surface  still  remains 
unexplored.  In  Victoria,  the  smallest  colony  of  the  group  upon  the  main- 
land, that  area  is  estimated  at  28,000  square  miles,  of  which  1,200  square 
miles  are  being  worked  upon.  In  New  South  Wales  the  gold-bearing^ 
area  is  computed  to  be  13,650  square  miles;  but  new  discoveries  are  being 
constantly  made  in  districts  not  previously  known  or  suspected  to  be 
the  auriferous,  so  that  this  estimate  is  probably  far  below  the  mark.  Of 
the  extent  of  auriferous  ground  in  the  other  colonies  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  anything  like  even  approximate  accuracy.  With  respect 
to  Queensland,  tor  example,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  vast  gold 
fields  known  as  the  Palmer,  the  Eodgkinson,  and  the  Etheridge  com- 
prehend an  area  of  14,600  square  miles;  but  in  addition,  as  we  learn  from 
official  documents,  "there  are  literally  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
gold-bearing  country  in  which  no  discovery  of  a  sufficiently  startling 
nature  has  been  made  to  attract  a  rush  of  miners,  and  which  have  not^ 
therefore,  been  formally  proclaimed.'' 

The  geological  conditions  under  which  gold  has  been  deposited  in 
Australia  have  been  thus  defined  by  a  gentleman  who  was  for  some 
time  secretary  of  mines  for  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  is  now  conduct- 
ing the  operations  of  a  gold  mining  company  in  India: 

The  qaartz  veins  were  formed  prior  to  the  Mesozoic  epoch.  Gold  was  deposited  in 
the  greater  number  of  veins  contemporaneously  with  the  quartz;  but  aU  the  veins 
irere  not  formed  at  the  same  time  nor  in  the  same  way.  Qoid  is  found  in  all  drifts 
and  strata  which  have  been  derived  from  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  and  plentifully  so  ia 
modem  drifts,  because  the  rocks  forming  the  drifts  have  not  generally  been  much 
moved,  while  it  is  deposited  every  day  in  all  rocks,  of  whatever  age,  which  are  below 
w^at  is  called  the  ''  water-line.'' 

In  the  drift  or  alluvial  deposits  the  precious  metal  has  been  found 
in  greater  masses  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  something 
like  a  hundred  ^<  nuggets"  have  been  found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria 
alone  averaging  370  ounces  each,  some  of  them  weighing  upwards  of 
3,000  each.  The  following  list  of  the  largest  of  these  nuggets,  and  of 
their  value,  may  prove  of  interest : 

The  Welcome  Stranger,  found  near  DnnoUy,  realized £9, 534 

The  Welcome,  found  near  Ballarat,  realized 9, 325 

The  Blanche  Barkly,  found  near  Kingower,  realized 6,90& 

l^ngget  unnamed,  found  near  Canadian  Gully,  realized 5, 53ii 

The  Heron,  found  near  Fryer's  Creek,  realized 4, 08^ 

Lady  Hotham,  found  near  Canadian  Gully,  realized 3, 000 

Most  of  these  were  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 
In  quartz  reefs,  however,  gold  is  rarely  found  in  particles  exceeding 
one  ounce  in  weight,  but  it  is  widely  distributed,  and  the  depth  to^ 
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which  the  auriferous  veins  extend  is  now  ascertained  to  l)e  at  least  2,000 
feet. 

Excepting  that  hydraulic  mining  is  seldom  resorted  to,  the  methods 
and  processes  employed  in  Australia  resemble  those  in  use  in  California^ 
from  which  State  many  valuable  hints  and  inventions  have  been  de- 
rived. The  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  raised  in  the  whole  of  the 
colonies  for  1851  to  1879  wpre  as  follows: 


Victoria 

New  Sooth  Wales 

Ooeensland 

SSoath  Australia  . . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Total 


Ounces. 

Value. 

48, 058, 649 

.  8,811,346 

2,901.092 

57, 103 

71,000 

8, 959, 482 

$935. 509. 661 

158, 727. 589 

58.207.369 

1,106,725 
1,365,589 

170. 3M.  la 

68. 858.  672 

1. 319. 270. 09i 

The  average  yield  of  gold  from  quartz  in  Victoria  ranges  from  live 
pennyweights  and  a  fraction  to  one  ounce  and  four  pennyweights.  It 
is  lowest  in  those  districts  where,  as  for  example  at  Ballarat,  Sandhurst, 
and  Gastlemaine,  the  largest  quantities  are  crushed,  and  highest  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  quartz-reeflng  is  carried  on  upon  a  smaller 
:  cale,  and  where  none  but  the  best  stone  is  treated. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  mining  upon  the  Victorian  gold  fields..  In  the 
year  1868  there  were  as  many  as  64,658  thus  occupied,  but  in  1878  this 
number  had  dwindled  down  to  36,636.  Of  these  about  9,000  were  Chi- 
namen. The  average  earnings  of  the  alluvial  miner  in  the  year  1879 
were  $236.05  per  annum,  and  of  the  quartz  miner,  $576,33.  This  latter 
^gure  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  gross  yield  of  the  reefs  among  the 
number  of  persons  at  work  upon  them;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  this  amount  is  also  chargeable  with  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  maehinery  and  sunk  in  performing  "dead  work'^  be- 
fore the  reef  is  thoroughly  developed,  and  likewise  with  the  expenses 
of  management.  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  skilled 
artisans  earn  10  shillings  for  eight  hours'  work  per  diem  in  Victoria,  it 
will  be  seen  that  gold-mining  is  less  remunerative  than  almost  any 
other  form  of  manual  labor  in  this  colony;  and  as  the  period  of  large 
finds  seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  there  are  no  longer  any  of  those 
4Strokes  of  good  fortune  which  used  to  lift  men  out  of  penury  into  afflu- 
■ence  in  a  single  day,  the  decline  of  the  industry  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  It  reached  its  highest  point  of  development  in  1853,  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  gold,  when  the  yield  was  estimated  at 
3,151,021  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $58,398,000;  though  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  gross  produce  was  3,500,000  ounces,  as  large 
quantities  were  taken  out  of  the  colony  of  which  no  record  was  obtained 
At  the  custom-house.  After  that  date  the  yield  gradually  diminished, 
with  a  few  fluctuations,  until  1879,  when  the  tqtal  was  no  more  than 
758,947  ounces. 

Silver  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
and  companies  have  been  formed  for  working  the  mines  in  which  it  is 
found.  Although  it  was  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  what 
appeared  to  be  the  leads  of  a  rich  argentiferous  reef  at  St.  Arnaud, 
in  the  latter  colony,  and  although  an  excellent  return  in  analysis  waa 
obtained  from  ore  extracted  at  Bronlee,  in  the  former  colony,  yet,  in 
both  instances,  operations  having  been  conducted  by  men  with  a  very 
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imperfect  knowledge  of  silver-mining,  the  result  has  been  that  a  cou- 
aiderable  amount  of  capital  was  sunk  without  any  return  whatever, 
and  the  want  of  success  has  deterred  others  from  repeating  it  in  other 
localities  where  the  prospects  seemed  promising. 

In  the  year  1879  no  more  than  48  ounces  of  silver  were  parted  from 
^old  obtained  from  the  district  of  St.  Arnaud,  Victoria,  and  23,680 
ounces  were  separated  from  gold  smelted  in  the  Melbourne  mint. 

The  value  of  the  machinery  and  other  appliances  in  use  on  the  Vic- 
torian gold  fields  is,  in  round  numbers,  £2,000,000  sterling,  or  $10,000,000, 
lind  during  the  last  six  years  652  mining  companies  have  been  registered, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  £7,000,000  sterling.  Timber  of  the  value  of 
A  quarter  of  £1,000,000  sterling  is  annually  consumed  for  mining  pur- 
poses, and  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  indigenous  forests  which  is 
thus  occasioned  is  already  exciting  alarm  on  account  of  the  effect  it 
will  necessarily  have  in  diminishing  the  annual  rainfall  and  unfavorably 
^iffecting  the  climate. 

From  the  official  report  just  issued  from  the  mining  department  of 
Victoria  it  appears  that  tbe  amount  of  gold  raised  from  alluvial  deposits 
itnd  quartz  reefs  during  the  year  1880  was  as  follows: 

Oances. 

Alluvial 299,lh>6 

i^nartz 529,195 

Total 829,1^1 

This'  shows  an  increase  of  70,174  ounces  over  the  yield  for  1879, 
attributable  to  the  discovery  and  opening  up  of  new  gold-fields — opera- 
tions which  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  diamond 
drill.  The  principal  increase  has  been  obtained  from  the  quartz  mines, 
the  quantity  of  quartz  raised  during  1880  being  estimated  at  968,883 
tons,  as  compared  with  849,324  tons  for  1879.  The  number  of  miners, 
employed  in  1880  was  38,568,  of  which  22,916  were  alluvial  miners  and 
15,652  quartz  miners. 

According  to  this  report  no  silver  ore  has  been  raised  during  the  past 
year,  but  23,248  ounces  of  silver  have  been  separated  from  gold  smelted, 
tor  the  mpst  part,  at  the  Melbourne  mint. 

The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  various  mines  in  Victoria  up 
to  the  end  of  1880  is  estimated  as  follows:  Gold,  £198,000,014,  or  the 
enormous  sum  of  $963,567,068;  silver,  £43,629;  tin,  £347,704;  copper, 
£90,821;  antimony, £169,060;  lead, £4,892;  iron, £3,936;  coal,  £13,508; 
lignite,  £2,772;  kaolin,  £7,444;  and  of  flagging,  £51,018. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  New  South  Wales  prior 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  is  as  follows:  Gold,  £33,335,800;  silver, 
£143,501;  coal,  £11,036,722;  shale,  £495,574;  tin,  £3,144,237;  copper, 
£2,494,437;  iron,  £54,151;  antimony,  £10,178;  and  lead,  £2,510. 

The  total  value  of  the  gold  exported  from  New  Zealand  up  to  the  end 
of  December,  1879,  was  £36,110,490,  and  of  silver,  £90,457,  whilst  the 
annual  output  of  the  coal  mines,  in  one  of  which  the  seam  is  55  feet  in 
thickness,  is  162,218  tons. 

Not  to  speak  of  their  other  mineral  resources.  South  Australia  abounds 
in  copper,  and  Tasmania  in  tin.  Of  the  latter,  one  mine  alone  yielded 
in  1878  nob  less  than  2,160  tons  of  tin,  probably  the  largest  quantity 
ever  produced  by  any  one  mine  during  the  same  period,  whilst  the 
quotations  of  the  Biirra  Burra  and  Wallaroo  copper  mines  are  as  well 
known  in  London  as  they  are  in  Adelaide.  Western  Australia  and 
Queensland  also  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  which  ia  still,  however,  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  development. 
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IV.— FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  of  the  colonies  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  coasts  of 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia.  The  right  and  sperm  whale,  as 
well  as  seals,  are  still  to  be  foand,  bat  not  in  great  numbers.  All  the 
bays  and  inlets  swarm  with  excellent  fish ;  beche  de  mer  abounds ;  cray- 
fish are  plentiful,  and  well-flavored  oysters  are  found  in  many  places 
along  the  coast.  But  the  pearl  and  pearl-shell  fisheries,  which  extend 
from  Shark's  Bay  northward,  are  considered  the  most  valuable,  as  they 
are  the  most  remunerative.  A  large  number  of  ships  and  boats  are 
engaged  in  this  and  the  beche  de  mer  trade,  while  the  value  of  the 
shells  exported  in  1879  amounted  to  $191,740. 

The  dugong,  an  herbivorous  cetacean  not  unlike  the  manatus^  or  sea- 
cow,  abounds  all  along  the  coast,  though  the  fishery  has  never  been 
prosecuted  to  any  considerable  extent.  Its  fat  yields  an  oil  which,  in 
medicinal  properties,  is  quite  equal  to  and  less  nauseous  than  codliver 
oil.  Its  tusks  are  of  ivory;  its  skin,  when  tanned,  makes  exceedingly 
thick  and  durable  leather,  whilst  its  flesh,  which  is  not  unlike  beef  in 
flavor,  is  both  palatable  and  nutritious.  It  was  with  the  skin  of  the 
dugong,  according  to  Biippell,  that  the  Jews  were  directed  to  veil  the 
Tabernacle,  and  it  divides  the  honor  with  other  marine  animals  of  hav- 
ing given  rise  to  the  poetical  conception  of  the  fabulous  mermaid. 

v.— FORESTS. 

With  regard  to  the  forests  of  Australia,  I  can  add  little  or  nothing  to 
what  has  already  been  said  in  previous  reports  from  this  consulate.  By 
a  reference  to  the  official  statistics  for  1879,  the  latest  at  hand  embrac- 
ing all  the  colonies,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  lumber 
during  the  year,  amounted  to  $1,419,466,  or,  exclusive  of  the  intercol- 
onial trade,  to  $302,262.  Of  this  amount  the  larger  proportion  was  ex- 
ported from  Western  Australia  and  Queensland,  whose  forests  are  deemed 
highly  valuable,  both  on  account  of  their  extent  and  the  variety  and  su- 
periority of  their  products. 

VI. — COMMERCE. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  the  total  imports  for 
Australasia  amounted,  in  1880,  to  $219,287,726,  and  the  total  exports  to 
$237,807,207,  showing,  as  compared  with  1879,  a  decrease  in  the  imports 
of  $11,281,122,  and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  $30,933,382,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  volume  of  trade  of  $25,652,260. 

Imports  and  exports^  1880. 


Name  of  colony. 


Victoria 

KevSoath  Wales.. 

Queensland 

South  AnstTalia  ... 
Western  Australia. 


Total  .. 
Tasmania  — 
New  Zealand 


Total  value  of— 


Imports.  Exports. 


£14, 55e,  894  !  £1.%  954, 559 


13, 950, 075 

3, 087, 296 

5,581,497 

353,409 


15. 525, 138 

3,448,100 

5,574,505 

499,183 


37, 529, 431 
1.309.223 
0,102,011  ! 


41. 001, 545 
1, 511, 931 
6,852,092 


Grandtotal I      45,060,005  ',      48,860,168 


Both. 


£60.511,453 

29, 475b  218 

«,  586),  466 

ll,lS6kfl|8 

852,  IBS 


78,590,976 

2.881«154 

12,614,703 

93,926,883 
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In  this  increased  volame  of  trade  all  the  coloDies  have  participated 
except  New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia,  which  show  a  decrease, 
amounting  in  the  case  of  the  former  to  $7,801,039.  Victoria  shows  a  de- 
crease in  her  imports  of  $2,329,321,  and  an  increase  in  her  exports  of 
$17,034,643. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  direct  trade 
between  Victoria  and  the  United  States,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing figures : 


Yeats. 


1879 
S880 


Decrease 


Importa. 


$2,S76^682 
1, 765, 469 


610,  US 


Ezporta. 


$1,619,47T 
420,  OlS 


1,180,M5 


The  decline  in  our  trade  with  Victoria,  which  is  most  perceptible  in 
tobacco  and  petroleum,  is  both  real  and  apparent.  So  far  as  it  is  real, 
it  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  increase  of  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  Victorian  tariff,  as  in  the  case  of  carriages  and  buggies,  for  ex- 
ample, and  partly  by  the  increased  production  of  the  article  in  Victoria, 
stimulated  in  good  part  by  the  higher  rate  of  duties,  as  in  the  case  of 
tobacco.  So  far  as  it  is  apparent,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  trade  of  Melbourne,  which  is  less  an  entrepot  than  for- 
merly for  certain  kinds  of  merchandise.  This  is  especially  true  of  ker- 
osene, which  has  decreased  from  2,063,882  gallons,  valued  at  $723,858,  in 
1874,  to  1,251,264  gallons,  valued  at  $350,257,  in  1880.  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  the  statistics  of  the  other  colonies  for  1880  at  hand  to  enable 
me  to  present  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  it  is  believed  by  those  best  qual- 
ified to  judge  that  the  import  of  petroleum  into  Australasia  is  rather  on 
the  increase  than  decrease,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  towns 
that  are  being  from  time  to  time  provided  with  gas.  lu  1878  the  value 
of  the  tobacco  imported  into  Victoria  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $635,643,  and  in  1880,  $395,262.  In  1877  the  total  imports  of  the  same 
into  Victoria  amounted  in  value  to  $1,869,802,  and  in  1880  to  only 
^760,692,  showing  a  decrease  in  three  years  of  $1,109,110,  which  is  to  be 
attributed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  increased  growth  of  tobacco  in  the 
oolony. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  in  this  connection  that  I  am  credibly  informed 
by  American  merchants  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
our  trade  with  Victoria  during  the  current  year,  although  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  returns  in  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment. 

But  although  our  trade  with  the  colony  is  comparatively  small,  we 
sell  her  on  an  average  600  per  cent,  more  than  we  buy.  During  the 
years  1870, 1875,  and  1880,  the  total  value  of  our  imports  from  Victoria 
amounted  to  only  $917,691,  while  our  exports  to  the  colony  for  the  same 
periods  amounted  to  $5,323,555.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  com- 
merce must  sooner  or  later  resolve  itself  into  a  mutual  interchange  of 
commodities,  it  is  rather  a  cause  for  surprise  that  our  trade  with  Vic- 
toria is  as  large  as  it  is.  American  goods  rank  deservedly  high  in  the 
market,  but  it  is  a  question  of  freights,  insurance,  exchange,  regular 
and  frequent  steam  communication,  and,  most  of  all,  unfriendly  tariffs, 
and  these  are  against  us.  The  country  is  thoroughly  canvassed  by 
commercial  travelers  representing  American  houses,  but  they  must  con- 
tend against  wind  and  tide.    We  have  here  active  enterprising  Amer- 
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icaii  merchants,  who,  wliile  they  push  old  enterprises,  are  always  on  the 
qui  vive  for  some  new  commercial  venture.  They  would  win  in  the  race 
were  they  not  so  heavily  handicapped.  Whatever  arguments  may  be 
adduced  ip  favor  of  high  protective  duties,  it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that  they  encourage  trade  and  facilitate  mutual  interchange.  It  may 
be  desirable,  or  even  necessary',  to  protect  native  industries  in  their  in- 
fancy, but  when  these  become  well  established,  and  a  nation  enters  the 
foreign  market  with  its  manufactured  products  as  a  competitor  for  its 
legitimate  share  of  the  world's  commerce,  it  must  sooner  or  later,  if  suc- 
cessful, adopt  the  principleol  free  interchange,  or  commercial  reciprocity. 
Barriers  erected  by  legislative  enactment  against  imports  must  sooner 
or  later  operate  against  exports.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  trade  of 
the  two  countries,  both  of  which  have  adopted  a  protective  policy,  so 
that,  for  all  purposes  of  an  extensive  commerce,  America  and  Victoria 
are  sepa-  rated  by  an  almost  impassable  barrier. 

The  same  remarks  apply  in  a  qualified  sense  to  Australasia.  In  187^ 
the  value  of  our  direct  imports  from  all  the  colonies  amounted  only 
to  $2,146,905,  whilst  that  of  our  exports  amounted  to  $7,955,234;  a  dif- 
ference in  our  favor  of  nearly  400  per  cent. 

With  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  our  trade  with  Australasia,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  has  frequently  been  called,  by  our  consular 
officers,  to  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  almost  prohibitory  duties 
imposed  by  our  present  tariff  on  wool,  the  staple  production  of  the  colo- 
nies. As  the  result  of  voluminous  correspondence  between  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  those  of  our  lead- 
ing cities,  Congress  has  been  memprialized  upon  the  subject,  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  containing  a  sensible 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  wool,  which,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  reiterate  what  has  been  so  often  and  well 
said  in  this  connection,  but  in  view  of  the  impolicy  of  levying  a  heavy 
import  duty  on  raw  materials,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  during  its 
present  session  may  take  favorable  action  upon  the  subject,  as  other- 
wise I  do  not  see  how  our  trade  with  Australasia  can  be  materially  or 
permanently  increased. 

WOOL. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Goldsbrough  &  Co.,  leading  wool  brokers 
of  this  city,  for  the  following  review  of  the  Australasian  wool  trade  for 
1880-'81 : 

A  large  increase  in  the  shipmeuts  of  wool  from  these  colonies  has  been  anticipated^ 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  veritied.  It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year,  an  increase  is  apparent  of  25,112  bales 
from  Victoria,  17,546  bales  from  New  South  Wales,  and  18,432  bales  from  South  Aus- 
tralia; but  (his  is  attributable  to  the  earlier  shipment  of  the  clip  rather  than  to  its 
natural  increase,  and  when  the  total  nmrabers  for  the  year  are  made  up,  on  the  SOtli 
of  September  next,  we  venture  to  state  that  a  lesser  augmentation  will  l>e  apparent. 
Several  causes  will  account  for  this;  first,  the  drought  in  the  southwestern  portions 
of  Reverina  and  the  northwestern  district  of  Victoria,  and  the  light  yield  per  fleece 
on  many  of  the  stations.  The  New  South  Wales  clip  is  considered  to  be  one  of  tJie 
lightest  per  fleece  shown  for  many  years ;  nor  are  the  clips  from  that  colony  shipped 
from  Sydney,  as  a  rule,  quite  so  well  grown  or  such  top-making  wools  as  usual.  The 
proportion  in  the  grease,  too,  has  been  greater  than  in  previous  years,  no  doubt  chiefly 
in  anticipation  of  the  American  demand.  Our  advices  from  South  Australia  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  quality  of  this  last  clip  is  generally  very  good,  and  better  than  that  of 
the  previous  season.  There  is  no  material  difference  in  that  from  Queensland ;  nor, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  the  yield  in  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Ze^and. 
Owing  to  the  facilities  now  available  through  the  extension  of  the  railways,  the  clip 
reaches  the  seaboard  at  an  earlier  date,  and  hence  a  considerable  increase  is  at  present 
nominally  apparent;  but  this  will  no  doubt  be  lessened  when  the  totals  for  the  year 
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are  made  up,  on  the  30th  of  September  next.  The  shipments  for  the  year  endins  Sep- 
tember 30,  1880, were  as  follows:  From  Victoria,  301,401  bales;  New  South  Wales, 
199,432  bales;  Queensland/30,:)73 bales;  SoathAastrali a,  123,403  bales;  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 9^293  bales.  Total  from  Australia,  663,902  bales.  Add  the  annual  returns  from 
Tasmania  (23,535  bales),  also  New  Zealand  (189,486  bales),  and  we  have  a  grand  tot^l 
of  876,923  bales  exported  from  Australia. 

The  American  demand  has  not  been  such  a  prominent  feature  this  year  as  it  waa 
last,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  woolen  interest  in  the  United  Stat-es.  Several 
buyers  were  here  with  large  orders,  but  the  limits  given  them  were  too  low  to  admit 
of  free  operations  in  this  market,  the  total  shipped  being  only  3,372  bales  from  Mel- 
bourne, and  759  bales  from  Sydney,  or  4,131  bales  altogether,  as  against  21,000  bales, 
last  season.  With  a  revival  of  trade  much  larger  operations  will,  no  doubt,  be  insti- 
tuted, and  we  look  forward  to  a  great  future  in  our  wool  relations  with  the  United 
States,  as  import.ant  advantages  can  be  gained  by  operating  here  and  shipping  direct* 

The  French  and  German  buyers,  though  present  in  larger  numbers  than  usual,  hav& 
been  guarded  in  their  purchases,  and  a  good  selection  of  our  clips  have  gone  to  the 
continent.  The  commencement  of  direct  steam  communication  with  the  chief  ports, 
which  is  now  about  to  be  inaugurated,  coupled  with  the  opening  of  a  branch  of  an 
important  French  bank  (the  Comptoir  d  Escompte  de  Paris)  in  Melbourne,  will  give 
an  additional  stimulus  to  these  shipments  to  the  mills  via  Venice,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Havre,  and  Antwerp,  and  we  may  expect  a  considerable  increase  in  the  purchases  for 
France  and  Germany,  also  Italy,  in  the  next  and  fmture  seasons. 

Melbourne  continues  to  maintain  its  well- won  supremacy  as  the  great  central  depot 
for  the  Australian  wool  sales,  which  is  evidenced  bv  the  fact  that  this  season  165,302 
bales  have  been  catalogued,  and  122,272  bales  sold  in  the  local  markets  here  and  in 
Geelong.  It  also  effectually  holds,  and  is  improving,  its  position  as  the  chief  port  of 
departure  for  wool,  the  shipments  from  October  1  to  this  date  being  285,410  bales,  as 
against  260,303  bales  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  thus  showing  an  in- 
crease of  25,107  bales.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  increase  from  the  qther 
colonies ;  and  the  continued  extension  of  the  railways,  and  cheap  communication  by 
steamers,  will  steadily  add  to  its  import-ance.  The  consignments  of  wool  to  this 
market  from  Sydney,  Queensland,  Adelaide,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zeland  are  increasing, 
and  a  large  number  of  important  clips  have  this  season  been  sent  here  for  sale.  Mel- 
bourne is,  in  fact,  the  natural  outlet  for  tlie  finest  pastoral  districts  of  Australia,  and 
the  presence  of  these  splendid  flocks  must  always  make  this  market  attractive  to  the 
buyers.  Here  they  have  a  grand  selection  of  wool,  embracing  every  variety  of  the 
staple,  and  warehouses  and  facilities  for  disposal  probably  unequaled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

FROZEN-MEAT  TBADE. 

The  export  trade  in  frozen  meat  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  its  experi> 
mental  stage.  Its  promoters,  though  they  have  encountered  many  un- . 
foreseen  diffiiculties,  are  sanguine  of  ultimate  success.  Several  com- 
panies ha<l  been  formed  at  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  elsewhere,  with 
ample  capital  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  if  possible,  to  a  successfiil  issue, 
while  a  number  of  first-class  steamers  have  been  fitted  up  with  the  most 
approved  freezing  apparatus,  and  refrigerating  chambers,  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  hundreds  of , tons.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  delivery  of 
the  meat  in  London  in  a  sound  and  marketable  condition,  the  experi- 
ment may  be  pronounced  as  fairly  successful.  But  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  will  pay  still  remains  to  be  settled.  Several  cargoes  have 
arrived  at  an  inopportune  time,  when  the  meat  market  was  glutted,  and 
as  they  had  tQ  be  discharged  without  delay,  and  no  provision  was  made 
for  cold-storage  aecommodation,  the  meat  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrafice, 
the  mutton  realizing,  in  some  instances,  only  from  3d.  to  4(2.  per  pound. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  making 
suitable  provision  for  storage  accommodation,  enabling  the  consignees 
to  hold  overj  if  necessary,  and  dispose  of  their  consignments  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  There  still  remains  the  question  of  freight.  The  charges 
hitherto  paid  have  ranged  from  2^d,  to  2|d.  per  pound.  It  is  thought^ 
however,  that  these  may  be  reduced  to  about  lid,  per  pound,  and  after 
making  due  allowance  for  other  charges  and  the  cost  of  production,  any 
meat  sold  at  a  higher  figure  than  4j5.  per  pound  would  leave  a  margin 
for  profit. 
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Some  experiments  whicli  are  now  being  made  in  this  city  with  the 
meat-preserving  flnid  of  Professor  Wickersheiner,  of  Berlin,  may  still 
farther  simplify  the  process  of  meat  exportation.  This  method  consists 
in  simply  sprinkling  the  meat  with  an  antiseptic  flnid,  of  which  the  profes- 
sor claims  the  invention.  It  is  understood  that  experimental  shipments 
between  South  America  and  Germany  have  proved  highly  successful,  and 
shoald  the  consignments  which  are  now  being  shipped  from  this  port  to 
Berlin  meet  with  similar  success,  the  experiment  may  be  attended  with 
important  results  for  the  Australasian  export  trade. 

SHIPMENT  OF  GOLD  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  recent  shipments  of  gold  from  Australia  to  California,  which  ap- 
pears at  first  glance  like  shipping  coals  to  Newcastle,  suggest  possi- 
bilities, by  no  means  remote,  as  to  the  future  course  of  exchange.  The 
Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking  Becord,  referring  to  the  subject, 
aptly  remarks : 

The  recent  sbipments  of  gold  from  Australia  to  San  Francisco,  amounting  to 
£413,000  for  the  past  quarter,  show  a  departure  from  the  usual  channels  of  dispersion 
of  the  precious  metal,  and  the  subject  is  attracting  some  attention  both  in  England 
and  the  colonies.  To  the  former  it  is  not  without  considerable  significance  as  an 
indication  of  an  important  check  at  the  chief  source  whence  it  obtains  its  supplies 
of  bullion ;  and  any  curtailment  of  the  stream  to  the  London  mint  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  value  of  money  as  an  increased  foreign  demand  for  gold,  unless  some  compen- 
sating movement  in  another  direction  should  adjust  the  balance.  *  *  *  To  tlK'ee 
colonies,  however,  this  change  in  the  direction  of  our  gold  remitt>ances  is  only  of  in- 
terest so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  familiar  principle  of  commerce,  that  all  commodities 
tend  to  find  their  way  to  the  Aront  of  consumption  by  the  most  direct  route.  *  •  • 
Bankers  are  not  slow  to  discover  the  route  that  is  the  most  remunerative  or  least  ex- 
pensive to  them,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  would  not  patronize  the  Ameri- 
can route  unless  they  found  that  bullion  could  be  profitably  converted  in  the  United 
States  into  London  exchange.  •  *  *  For  many  years  back  the  purchase  of  bills 
on  London  in  New  York  could  only  be  effected  at  a  premium,  and  a  shipper  of  Aus- 
tralian gold  to  America  would  find  himself  out  of  pocket  by  the-  attempt  to  make 
it  available  in  England  by  that  process.  Now,  however,  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
The  extraordinary  importation  of  American  wheat  and  cotton  during  the  last  two 
years  into  England  has  revolutionllzed  the  monetary  relations,  and  British  exchange 
is  obtainable  at  a  discount.    Hence  the  shipments  of  gold  from  Australia  to  America. 

COMPAEATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS   OF   GOLD, 

.       MELBOURNE,  1880-'81, 

The  following  statement  covers  the  period  from  January  1  to  Novem- 
ber 12,  and  compares  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1880 : 

GOLD  BULLION. 


Year. 


1881. 
1880 


Decrease,  1881 


Imports. 


£736. 505 
709,184 


32,679 


Tear. 


1881 
1880 


Increaae,  188  L. 


Exports. 


£1,437. 645 
715^724 


721,921 


GOLD  SPECIE. 


1881 

£20 
10,015 

1880 

Decrease,  1881 

9,995 

Totals.  1881 

736, 525 
779, 199 

Totals.  1880 

Decrease.  1881 

43,674 

1881 

£2,838,249 
2, 51.%  924 

1880 

Increase.  1881 

822,225 

Totals.  1881 

4.275.894 

Totals,  1880 

8. 281. 04B 

Increase.  1881 

1,044,2M 
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The  destiDation  and  value  of  the  gold  coin  exported  from  Victoria  in 
1880  were  as  follows : 

Exports  of  gold  coin,  1880. 

United  Kingdom £1,283,245 

Ceylon *  1,092, 865 

New  South  Wales 25,000 

New  Zealand 58,000 

South  Australia 290,000 

Tasmania 171,000 

Total...: 2,919,610 

NAVIGATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  and  their  tonnage, 
that  have  entered^and  cleared  at  the  several  Australasian  ports  during 
the  year  1880 : 


Name  of  colony. 


Victoria 

New  Sonth  Wales 

Qaeensland 

south  Australia    . 
Western  Anstralia 

Total   

Tasmania  

New  Zealuid 

Grand  total. 


Inirards. 


Outwards. 


Vessels. 


Tons.         Vessels. 


2,076 
2,108 
1,225 
1,046 
165 


6,619 
654 
780 


1,078,885 

1,242,458 

633,673 

500,085 

.  123,985 


2,115 
2,043 
1,221 
1,111 
168 


Tons. 


1, 101, 014 

1, 190^321 

621,903 

610, 819 

126,444 


Total 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


4,191 
4,151 
L446 
2;  156 
333 


1, 669, 086  I 
205,217  , 
895,675  ' 


6,658 
655 
786 


8,650,501  ' 
208,086  ' 
424,041  I 


13,277 
1.809 
1,516 


2. 179, 899 
2,482,779 
1, 955, 576 
1,200,904 
250.429 

7, 319, 587 
413,  803 
819, 716 


8, 003   4, 269, 978    8, 099  I  4, 282, 628    16, 102    8, 552, 606 


As  an  indication  of  the  revival  of  trade  at  this  port,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  customs  officers  report  that  a  larger  number  of  ships  are  now 
in  Hobson's  Bay  than  have  ever  been  present  at  any  previous  time  in 
this  harbor.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage  entered  during  the  past  year 
has  been  116,319  tons. 

It  is  understood  that  the  French  Chambers  have  ratified  the  action  of 
the  French  Government  in  establishing  and  subsidizing  a  monthly  mail 
steamship  service  between  Marseilles  and  New  Caledonia,  calling  at 
Albany,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney.  The  Precurseur,  the  avant 
courrier  of  this  line,  has  already  arrived  at  this  port. 

Sydney  is  now  the  terminus  of  four  great  lines  of  steamers,  the  Orient 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line,  con- 
stituting, in  fact,  a  weekly  service;  the  Torres  Straits  Steamship  Line, 
and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  The  contract  of  the  latter, 
which  provides  the  only  direct  steam  communication  between  Austral- 
asia and  the  United  States,  will  expire  on  the  15th  of  November,  1883. 
This  line  is  now  receiving  a  mail  subsidy  of  £40,000  from  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  and  £32,500  from  that  of  New  Zealand.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  subsidy  of  New  South  Wales  will 
probably  be  withheld,  and  unless  something  is  done  by  our  own  govern- 
ment to  supplement  the  subsidy  of  New  Zealand,  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  line  will  be  withdrawn.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to 
the  excellent  report  of  Consul  Griffin  as  to  the  importance  of  this  line 

•  The  coin  exported  to  Ceylon  is  probably,  for  the  most  part,  intended  for  Englnnd, 
as  exports  by  the  Peninsalar  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  are  entered  for  Ceylon 
and  there  transhipped. 
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to  our  commercial  interests  in  the  South  Seas,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  him  that  ^^the  abandonment  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship  service 
would  materially  injure  the  trade  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Australasia." 

VII.— REVENUES. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  several  colonies  for  1880 
were  as  follows: 


Kamo  of  oolony. 


I    Si 


Public  revenue. 


VIctorlat V. 

New  South  Wales. 

Queenaland 

South  Australia . . . 
Western  Australia 


P 


June  30 
Dec.  31 
June  80 
Dec.  31 
Dec  31 


Rsised  by 
taxation.* 


£1, 090, 923 

1. 417. 293 

600,236 

520, 4a> 

101,  ^7 


Total 

Tasmania Dec. 

New  Zealand ,  Deo. 

O^rand  total ' 


31 
31 


4, 839, 159 

804,546 

1, 635, 700 


Not  raised 
by  taxation. 


£2, 930, 359  \ 

3, 486,  937 

1,012,078 

1,498,513 

78,798 


Total. 


Public     ex- 
penditure. 


£4, 621. 282 

4, 904, 230 

1. 612, 314 

2, 027,  963 

180,050 


9,006.680 

135,234 

1, 747,  696 


13. 345, 839 

439,780  I 
8,283,396  | 


£4.875.029 

5, 560. 078 

1,673.69.^ 

1,  923, 6U5 

204,388 

14, 236. 745 

423,745 

4. 019, 850 


6,179,405'      10,889.610 


17, 069, 015 


18,680.340 


*  The  amounts  in  this  column  are  made  up  of  customs  duties,  exclusive  of  duties  on  the  export  of  cold' 
drawbacks,  &o. ;  also  of  excise  duties,  including  licenses  imposed  for  revenue  purposes ;  duties  on  bank 
notes;  stamps,  other  than  those  for  fees  of  office ;  legacy,  succession,  and  probate  duties ;  property  and 
income  taxes;  and  any  other  impost  payable  to  the  general  government,  levied  distinctly  as  a  tax,  but 
excluding  fees,  licenses,  and  ohanres  for  special  services  rendered. 

f  According  to  a  return  made  up  in  the  treasury,  but  not  audited  up  to  the  time  of  this  going  to 
press,  the  figures  for  Victoria  during  the  year  ended  30th  of  June,  1881,  were  as  follows:  Kevenue 
raised  bv  taxation,  £2,003.704;  revenue  not  so  raised,  £3,182,307;  total  revenue,  £5,186,011 ;  estimated 
total  expenditure,  £5,108,577. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  revenue  returns  of  Victoria  for 
the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  for  1880: 

Eevettue  rtturns. 


Heads  of  revenue. 


Customs !    *1. 

Bxcise  and  inland  revenue 

Territorial 

Public  works 1, 

Ports  and  harbors 

Post  and  telegraph 

Fees 


Fines 

Miscellaneous 


811,402 
332,259 
801,697 
560,544 
18.915 
254,868 
108,234 
3,973 
126,629 


1881. 


Total  revenue 


4)  513, 021 


Net  increase  in  1881 


£1. 547, 39» 

556b  U» 

848,847 

1,755,86» 

21,882 

279,128 

112.166 

5.325 

178. 915 

5,304,632 
4, 513. 021 

791,611 


PUBLIC  DEBT, 


The  public  debt  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  statement,  aggregated  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1880, 
£89,910,249,  or  $437,548,227,  the  average  indebtedness  being  over  $100 
per  head  of  the  entire  population,  whilst  that  of  Queensland  and  New 
Zealand  is  exceptionally  high,  amounting  in  the  latter  case  to  $287  per 
capita.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  these  debts  have  not  been 
contracted  in  ruinous  and  expensive  wars,  but  have  been  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works,  which  not  only  open 
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up  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  couutry,  and  thereby  promote  tradu 
and  commerce,  but  are  valuable  investments,  paying  dividends  that, 
besides  defraying  their  working  expenses,  pay  about  4  per  cent,  on  their 
original  cost.  So  that,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  colonies  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  a  public  debt  at  all,  as  for  each  liability  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  legitimate  asset. 

Public  debt,  1880. 


Xame  of  colony. 


Ylcfcoria :. 

New  South  Wales 

Qaeensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 


Total.. 
Tasmaoia 
Kew  Zealand 


Grand  total , 


Public  debt. 


£22, 060. 740 

14.903,919 

12. 192, 150 

9, 896, 500 

361,0(0 

59,3F8,818 

1. 943, 700 

28, 583. 231 

89.910,249 


BANKS. 

The  system  of  banking  in  vogue  throughout  the  Australian  colonies 
is  that  known  as  the  '^  Scottish  system,"  and  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  several  material  interests  of  the  country.  They  are  banks  of  issue 
as  well  as  banks  of  <^  deposit  on  interest,"  employing  the  capital  thus 
obtained,  not  only  in  commercial  transactions,  but  in  making  advances 
on  '' pastoral  runs,"  land  selector's  leases,  mines,  and  stock  and  station 
produce — primarily  wool.  By  this  means  the  banks  frequently  become 
in  effect  ''squatters,"  land-owners,  and  owners  of  mines,  paying  large 
dividends  to  their  shareholders,  as  well  as  passing  considerable  sums 
to  their  reserve  Ainds. 

For  the  following  statisticaV  information  relating  to  the  banks  of 
Australasia,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Australasian  Insurance  and  Bank- 
ing Becord: 

Number  of  banks  engaged  in  biisineas 26 

Capital  paid  up £14,(564,618 

Amount  of  reHerved  profits 5,090,005 

Note  circulation 4,500,  OCO 

Coin 11,500,000 

Deposits .' 55,000,000 

Average  dividend  nearly  11  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks 
in  the  several  colonies  for  the  quarter  ended  March  ol,  1881 : 


("olony. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales  . 

Qaeensland 

Sooth  Aastralia  . . . 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


Total 


m 

1 

Liabilitiee 

• 

OO  h 

o 

•^g 

^  A 

Si 

1 

2li 

a 

5*3 

11 

£1.3C8  131 

£83,6£4 

£235,065 

12 

1, 804, 007  1 

54,607 

335, 062 

6 

334,838 

14,387 

312.035 

8 

535, 588  ' 

25,147 

60,  776 

3 

22,020 

773 

15,707 

5 

130, 441 

4,082 

,          13, 846 

6 
51 

938,604  , 

4,503,631 

1 

74,500 
257, 240 

27,456 

,    1,009,837 

5 
Q 


I 

EH 


£20,3C4,98L 
18.  7C6, 733 
3, 397, 122 
4,  536. 525 
325,^ 
2, 248,318 
9, 293, 497 


*2?,  012,  733 

20, 460,  409 

4. 058, 382 

5, 167,  OHO 

364,  r>84 

2, 396.  6^1 

10,334.147 


1, 000, 937        58»  933, 170  \      64. 703, 9T8 
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Colony. 


a 

c 


0 

9 

I 


a, 


(3 

SI 

Hi 


AsseU. 

«  a  Q 

p  s  « 

'3  a**-" 


Victoria £3,942,957 


Kew  South  Wales. 

^Queenaland 

Soath  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

Kew  Zealand 


Total 


3.708,823 

1,094,393 

986,381 

116.994 

474, 832 

2, 100, 368 


£869, 023 
557,656 
205, 130 
283,188 
12. 275 
40, 477 
349, 071 


12,419,748  ,        2,316,820 


£886,718 

8, 874, 102 

196, 749 

868.201 

10,022 

173, 756 

74,304 


< 


e 


£18,215,706 

17, 219, 282 

4, 041, 370 

5, 547,  730 

417, 332 

1,596,227 

11,  504, 862 


£23, 918, 904 

25. 354, 818 

5, 537. 642 

7. 185, 500 

556,628 

2,285,292 

14,028,605 


5, 583, 352  I       58, 542, 450  ,        78, 862,379 


RAILWAYS  AND  ELECTRIC   TELEaRAPHS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  miles  of  railway  and  electric 
telegraph,  either  open  or  in  coarse  of  censtruction,  in  Australasia  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1880 : 


Name  of  colony. 


Number  of  miles  of  rail* 
way. 


Number  of  miles  of  eleotrio  tele< 
graph. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales . 
Queensland  • 

South  Austndia  .. 
Western  Australia 

Total 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Grand  total.. 


s 


1,199 

849i 

633i 

667 

72 


ii 


3,421 

1724 
1.258 


4, 8514 


144 
450 
171| 
319 

20 


Line  (poles). 


o 


2 

o. 

o 


981 


208 


1,189 


1, 2134 
1.8U54 
t05 
9K6 
92 


4.402 
1724 
1,466 


3, 2154 

7.9554 

5,768 

4,754 

1,554| 


23, 2471 
878 
3,706 


6,0404 


27,8311 


I 


Bag 


66 
268i 
267 
410 


l.Olli 


1. 0114 


s 

o 
H 


3.281 
8.223 
6,035 
5,164 
1.5641 


24.250 

878 

3,706 


28,843 


I 

o 

2 


«.oi^ 

13,188 
8.150 
6,904 
1,8«2J 


35.854 
1,099 
9,401 


46,351 


POPULATION. 


According  to  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  taken  April  3, 1881,  the 
population  of  Victoria  was  862,346;  of  New  South  Wales,  748,882;  of 
South  Australia,  286,211 ;  of  Queensland,  218,159;  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 31,000;  of  Tasmania,  115,705 ;  and  of  New  Zealand,  excluding 
the  Maoris,  490,151 ;  total  population  for  Australasia,  2,752,454. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

Although  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  international  exhibitions  now 
belong  to  the  past,  the  question  may  now  be  asked,  what  are  the  sub- 
stantial results  that  still  remain  1  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  president  of  the 
New  South  Wales  commission,  replying  to  this  question  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  of&cial  record  of  the  Sydney  exhibition,  justly  remarks : 

That  it  has  o]iened  up  new  channels  of  trade  and  provided  a  ffreater  choice  of  mar- 
kets ;  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  disseminating  throughout  Lurope  and  America  a 
knowledge  of  the  wealth,  of  the  resources,  products,  and  extent  of  the  Australian  col- 
onies ;  that  it  has  done  good  educational  service  to  the  masses  of  the  people  by  placing 
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before  them  works  of  art  of  the  highest  character^ and  in  this  way  propagating  sound 
principles  of  taste,  and  awakening  a  love  for  the  beautiful ;  and  that  it  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  technological  musuem,  formed  in  great  part  of  gifts  and  purchaseH 
procured  from  exhibitors. 

The  same  remarks  applf^^,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Melbourne  exhibi- 
tion. Although  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  realize,  to  any  great  extent, 
its  beneficial  results,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  has  done  much 
to  further  promote  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

Kot  to  speak  of  less  prominent  competitors,  Prance  and  Germany  bid 
high  for  a  share  of  the  Australian  trade,  and  are  following  it  up  by  sub- 
sidizing direct  lin^s  of  steamers  to  carry  it  on.  The  United  Bt>ates, 
although  competing  at  a  great  disadvantage,  more  than  maintained  her 
own,  while  Great  Britain  stoutly  resisted  any  attempt  to  invade  the  field 
of  her  old  commercial  supremao^r*  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  further  on  this  point,  ad  I  am  preparing  a  full  and  detailed 
report  on  the  subject,  as  United  States  commissioner  to  both  the  Syd- 
ney and  Melbourne  exhibitions. 

O.  M.  SPENCER, 

Consul- OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

MelbournCj  December  23, 1881. 


N£W  SOUTH  WALES. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  United  States 

for  the  year  1880. 


Imports  from  United  States. 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Exports  to  United  States. 


Aerated  waters 

Agricoltnral  implements  . 

Apparel,  wearing 

Anns  and  ammunition : 

Guns 

Caps  

Cartridges 

Arrow-root 

Bark 

Baskets  and  basketwaro . . 

Beer  in  botUes. 

Biscuits 

Blacking 

Brushware 

Butter 

Candles 

Carriages 

Carriageroakers'  mateiials 

Carts  and  wagons 

Cemen  t 

Cheese 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Coal 

Coffee 1 


7  packages  ^.. 
449  packages. 
46  packages.. 


11  cases. 


•38  93 

12, 001  18 

2, 087  73 

1,844  40 


7  cases 
160  cwt 


282  26 
1, 469  68 


1,779  gallons . 
24  pounds  . . . 
453  packages . 
70  L  packages. 
28  cwt 


1, 498  88 

4  87 

6, 433  51 

24, 824  02 

291  99 


39 

534  packages. 

17 

25  barrels 

20  pounds 

8  pounds 


13, 867  47 

XO.  801  79 

2.846  90 

34  06 

4  87 

4  87 


Amount. 

Value. 

13  packages 

$102  20 

4  packages 

11  cases 

136  26 

1, 197  16 
63  53 

1  case 

15  cases 

78  00 

195  cwt 

364  98 

116  packages 

1,588  gallons 

194  66 
2.155  86 

i,424'  pounds 253  06 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and  rope 

Cork  and  bungs 

Cutlery  

Dates 

Doors 

Drapery  

Drugs  and  medicines 

Earthenware  and  china 

Fish,  dried,  salt,  and  preserved. 
Floor  and  oil  cloth 


2  tierces,  4  cases, 
3  quarters,  4 
pounds. 

229  pounds 

201  cwt 

Ibale 

20  cases 


23,398 

203  packages.... 
784  packages.... 

9  packages 

1,209.033  pounds 
4  packages 


1,192  29 


92  46 
3,333  55  , 

43  80  , 
2, 477  05 


404  pounds. 
144  pounds . 
70,186  tons. 
298ponnA. 


68  13 

34  06 

187,472  18 

92  46 


60,583  06  ' 
12, 380  37  ' 
27, 125  87  I 

408  78  I 
157, 421  54  I 

155  72 


101  cwt 

J                  09  is 

1 

171  pounds 

14  60 

137  packages 

0  packages 

1,722  74 
175  39 

1,440  pounds 

253  05 

700 
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Imports  and  expm-ts  bthceen  New  SouHi  Wales  and  the  United  States,  ^-c— Continued. 


Imports  from  United  States. 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Valno. 


Exports  to  Fnited  St«t4*8. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Fruit: 

Bottled. 
Dried.. 


Green 

Furniture 

Gan-fittings 

Ginjfor 

GIa8Rware 

Glue 

(irain : 

Barley 

Beans 

Maixe 

Wheat 

Greane 

Grindery   

Gum  

Hardware 

Hops 

India-rubber  goods 
luHtruments: 

Musical 

Optical 

Scientific 

Surgical 

Iron : 

Castiniss 

Galvanized 


43  tierces.  9  cases, 

21  pounds. 
2,470  )mckages  . . 
3,078  packages  . . . 
66  packages 


$10, 117  45 

7,635  54 

36,  440  35 

6. 934  76 


20  cases  — 
2,526  cases. 

1,604  cases. 


384  packages . 
2  packages... 


526  bushels  . . 
4,480  bushels. 
4  bushels 


10, 978  82 
58  40 

462  32 

433  12 

i  87 


120  pounds. 


$141  12 
355  25 

4.401  78 
2433 


21  tons  

502  packages  ....  , 

4  packages ' 

1 0,703  packages . . . 
71,256  packages . . . 
78pacKage8 


156  cases 
1  case  — 
8  cases . . . 
10  oases.. 


'ipes 


Tanks 

"Wire,  plain 

Wire,  galvanized 

Iron  and  steel 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Jewelry 

Lamp- wares 

Loaci 

Leather : 

Manufactured . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . 
Live  stock  : 

Birds 

Horses , 

Pigs 

Maehineiy 

Machines : 

Sowing 

W.ighing 

Maizena 

Malt  

Marble 

Matrt  and  matting  . . . 

MuHtard 

Nails 

Nuts 

Oars 


88  tons. 

1^  tons 

2  tons 

1 

3  tons 

4ton 

3  tons 

192  pounds... 
12  packages.. 
328  packages. 


1. 778  27 

4, 569  14 

82  73 

276.  602  13 

20,955  15 

5,572  14 

24, 478  50 

97  33 

574  24 

3, 265  42 

7, 255  95 

218  90 

486  65 

10  46 

754  81 

48  66 

146  00 

20  20 

8,328  68 

-6, 010  43 


3,664  bushels 


5,304  48 


2  cases. 


17. 175  39 


1  case. 


35. 


,  21cwt 

I  2,880  pounds 
\  2  cases 


40cwt 


61  packages.. 
136  packages. 


15,490  80 
0,051  60 


17  cases. 


2 

8 

903  packages. 


I 


Oatmeal 

Oil: 

Black 

China 

Kerosene 

Liiirteed 

Salad 

Sporm 

All  others 

Oilmens'  stores 

Point 

Painting  materials 

Paper-hangings 

Pearl  shell. 

Pepper  and  spices 

Pliotographic  materials . 

Picklc>s  and  sauces 

Pictures  and  paintings. . 
Pitch,  tar,  and  resin  — 

I'lants  and  seeds 

Preserves 

Printing  materials 


1,905 

200 

75,540  pounds. 
4.108  bushels.. 
10  packages... 

3  packages 

156  packages  . 

858  cwt 

18.992  pounds. 

2,560 

:iOcwt 


83  tons 


251. 19G  eallous 

80  gallons 

870  gallons  ... 

i  ton 

64,364  gallonM . 
84  package.s — 

953  cwl    

125  packages... 
11  bales 


2,423  pounds. 
296  packages. 


340  65 

38  93 

95, 300  67 

67, 790  34 

5, 623  47 

7, 080  76 

6. 852  03 

364  98 

107  03 

38  03 

8.  715  90 

1, 143  63 

4,  321  45 

146  00 

12, 127  32 

107,805  17 

77  86 

2,  2C2  92 

282  25 

20,  848  08 

1, 479  42 

13,  694  33 

1,  773  40 

486  65 


1  package. 


1  package.. 

2  packages 


96  i>ounds 


9.')0  gallons  '. 
120  gallons.. 


28  gallons  . 
950  gallons. 

29  cwt 


1,051  16 
8, 939  76 


22,854  pounds. 


26  packages 

5,151  barrels  .... 

29  packages 

40.244  packages 
445  packages  — 


1,002  50 

30, 376  69 

536  11 

5,966  12 
14, 852  55 


.  54  cases, 
i  3  cases.. 


91  packages. . 
216  packages. 


073  30 


540  18 


2,180  02 
442  85 
535  31 


218  00 


978  30 
48  M 


24  33 
68  13 


10  46 


812  64 
53  53 


68  IS 


1,153  36 
"306  58 


1,302  61 


486  65 
486  65 


l.SOS  75 

a  80 
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Imports  and  exports  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  United  States,  ^c. — Continaed. 


Imports  from  United  States. 


Exports  to  United  States. 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Valae. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Provisions : 

Bacon,  hams 

Beef ^. 

I*ork 

Preserves 

Preserved  meats 

Pieserved  vegetables 
Puln 


Snicksilver 
ice    

Saddlery  and  harness 

Saddler's'  ware 

Salt  

Sarsaparilla 

Shslc  kerosene ". 

Ship  chnndlei-y 

Shooks  and  staves  i 

Silver  jilate  and  plated  ware 
Skins : 

Hides  

Kitngnroo  

Sheep 

Slabs  

Slates  

Soda  crystals 

Specimens  of  natural  history 
Spirits : 

Brandy 

(reiieva 

Gin 

Liqueurs 

Perfumed 

Rum        

Whisky 

All  others 

Starch 

Stationery : 

Printing  paper 

Books  and  periodicals 

Sundries 

Stones,  grind 

Sugar: 

Raw 


3.709  pounds 

4  cwt 

2  cwt    

17  packages. 
536  cases..... 
02  packages. 

50  Dales , 

950  bottles  . . 


$924  63 

29  20 

19  46 

608  31 

2,559  58 

525  58 

812  70 

35. 014  46 


149  packages. 


2  packages 


362  cwt. 


35  packages . 
34  packages. 


5,562  40 
1. 753  94 


4.107  gallons 


17, 246  87 


1 


32  cwt 


4  packages... 
140  bundles  . 
158  packages. 


437  98 

238  46 

12, 769  70 


1,247  tons 


m  I 


8  packages. 


400 

29  bundles 
6  bundles . 


18 

750,535 


72  99 
40, 664  47 


6  cwt 


48  66 


217  gallons . . . 
1,604  gallons 


1,  773  40 
8, 949  49 


Roflnod   . 
Molasses. 


Sundries     

Tea  

Timber : 

Dressed 

Undressed , 

Shingles 

Lathes 

Tin: 

Ingots 

Ore  ■ 

Tinplate.<4 , 

Tinware , 

Tobacco : 

Manufactured 

Leaf 

Ciuars 

Toys  and  fancy  goods .  - . 

Tur]>entine  ..* 

Turner>  and  woodware 

Upholstering 

Yamish 

Vinegar 

Watclios  and  clocks 

Whiting  and  chalk 

Wine 

Wine,  sparkling 

Wool,  greasy 


348  gallons 

1.099  gallons 

49,028  pounds 

5  bales 

194  packages 

457  packages 

455 

9  tierces,  16  cases, 
1  auai-ter,  10 
pomids. 

]  case.  12  pounds.. 

23  tierces.  6  cases, 
6  pounds. 

15,338  packages... 


1,865.875  feot. 
1.706,400  feet 
710.7UOfeet    . 
430  bundles . . 


895  43 

10, 005  62 

5, 848  42 

708  10 
82, 207  56 
12, 467  97 

462  82 

1, 469  68 


9  73 
2, 846  90 

62,  315  53 


314  gallons. 
132  gallons. 
24  gallons.. 
20  gallons.. 


114  gallons. 
353  gallons. 
54  gallons. . 


8  oases. 


20|  cwt . 
187 J  cwt 


124  packages. 
2,236  pounds . 


107, 233  32 

70,  530  18 

4, 019  73 

1, 753  94 


2,150  feet 


13  boxes  .  - . 
2  packages. 


05.220  pounds.. 
324.886  pounds. 
6.450  pounds... 
357  packages . . . 
16.016  gallons.. 
7.217  packages. 

4  packages 

1, 902  gallons... 


104  66 
43  80 

35,  557  02 
54,  407  47 
13,057  13 
22, 176  64 
10,  740  36 
33, 072  03 
253  05 
4,  000  09 


015  pounds . 
066  pounds 
605  pounds 
7  cases 


907  packages . 

126  casks 

3  gallons 


37, 242  52 

1,  703  27 

24  33 


$48  66 

"i'Yz 


1,683  81 


29  20 
ii* 468*25 


7, 299  75 

1.605  94 
034  86 
248  32 


9  78 


9S3  83 
53  68 
48  66 
63  26 


166  78 
642  37 
.82  73 


860  55 


146  00 
1,489  15 


3,109  09 
666  71 


87  60 


10.357cwt I    207,434  56 

20cwt '  175  39 


350  38 

238  46 

1,090  09 

501  25 


56  crallons 

53  53 

56  callons 

48  66 

a30  gallons 1 ,  085  53 

24.1  gallons 1.717  88 

0, 601 ,  500  pounds  . .      862. 729  44 


Total ' l,8H4,916  28 


842, 776  09 


UiriTBD  Statks  Consulatk. 

Syd-n^j,  Xew  South  Walf4,  Xovember  24,  1881. 


J.  H.  WILLIAMS, 
VniUd  Stales  C<ms%a, 
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NEWCASTLE. 

Report  by  George  Mitchell^  United  States  consular  argent  at  Newcastle. 

Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  is  the  greatest  coal  port  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  is  60  miles  north  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 

The  principal  business  carried  on  is  the  exporting  of  coal,  which 
amounts  to  about  25,000  tons  per  week.  Vessels,  after  discharging  their 
inward  cargoes  at  the  adjacent  colonial  ports,  visit  this  to  load  our  sta- 
ple exports  for  the  various  intercolonial  and  foreign  ports.  Shipments 
are  made  by  both  steam  and  hydraulic  cranes,  the  latter  being  used 
only  in  this  port. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cargoes  that  are  carried  t6  the  United  States 
ports  are  taken  in  British  vessels,  the  charters  being  generally  effected 
in  England  and  a  wheat  chai1;er  combined  from  California  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Colonial  vessels  have  recently  been  engaged  in  the  timber  trade  from 
Puget  Sound  to  these  colonies,  and  they  find  payable  business  carrying 
coal  from  this  to  Japan,  and  proceeding  thence  in  ballast  to  the  timber 
ports.    This  trade  was  previously  done  by  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Mines. — We  have  eleven  mines,  the  principal  being  within  10  miles  of 
the  port.  They  employ,  in  the  aggregate,  3,800  men,  and  can,  when 
required,  send  8,000  tons  of  coal  daily  to  the  surface. 

The  two  principal  industries  of  this  district,  outside  the  collieries,  are 
the  copper  smelting  works  of  Waratah,  4  miles  from  the  port,  and  at 
New  Lambton,  5  miles.  The  ore  is  brought  from  South  Australia,  from 
New  Caledonia,  a  French  penal  colony  A  very  large  number  of  men 
are  employed  at  the  works. 

Manufactured  goods. — ^The  principal  wholesale  establishments  are  at 
the  capital.  We  have  four  steamship  companies  between  the  ports,  the 
passage  occupying  about  six  hours.  Nearly  all  imports  for  this  colony  are 
through  Sydney,  except  in  occasional  direct  shipment  of  general  cargo 
from  England  to  this  port.  The  following  articles  of  United  States 
manufacture  are  a  good  deal  used,  and  are  steadily  gaining  popularity, 
viz,  agricultural  implements,  stoves,  and  kitchen  ranges,  hardware,  edge 
tools,  cutlery,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishing  goods,  plated  wares, 
watcnes,  and  clocks. 

GEOEGE  MITCHELL, 
United.  States  Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  September  5,  1881. 


NEW    ZEAI.AIVD. 

« 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Griffin,  of  Auckland. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland,  Augimt  16,  1882. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large  and  several  small 
islands  lying  between  the  parallels  of  34Jo  and  47^°  of  south  latitude. 
The  total  area  is  a  little  over  100,600  square  miles.    The  area  of  the 
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north  island  is  44,000  sqaare  miles,  and  that  of  the  south  island  is 
55,000  square  miles.  The  census  oi*  the  population  was  taken  on  the 
3d  of  April,  1881,  and  it  represents  the  ])opulatior],  exclusive  of  Maoris 
or  natives,  to  be  489,702.  The  males  numbered  269,452,  the  females 
220,250.  Of  these  1,897  are  half  castes,  not  living  as  members  of  a 
Maori  tribe,  and  4,944  are  Chinese.  The  native  population  of  the  colony 
is  set  down  at  44,099. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  population  in  the  various  provincial 
districts: 


Provincial  districta. 


Popalation,  April  3, 1881. 
Persons.         Males.        Females. 


Auckland 

Taranaki 

Wellington  .• 

Hawke'  s  Bay 

Marlborong  q 

Xelson 

Wesiland 

Canterbury ^ 

Otago  

Chatham  Islands 

Total  population  of  colony  (exclusive  of  Maoris) . 
Aboriginal  nauves  (Maoris) 

Total  population  of  New  Zealand 


90;216 
U,  852 


489,702 
44.099 


61,854 

17,354 

9,304 

26,297 

14,782 

112, 115 

134,186 

242 

54,020 
8,528 

32,764 
9,692 
5,257 

14,985 
8, 966 

60,579 

74,549 
162 


269, 462 
24,870 


599,801  i   293,822 


45,196 
6,824 

28,590 
7,662 
4,047 

11,362 
5,816 

51,536 

59,637 
80 


220,260 
19,729 


289,979 


IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  of  the  colony  between  July  1, 1880,  and  March  31^ 
1881,  was  833,  including  416  Irish,  297  English,  and  114  Scotch. 

LANDS  AND   AaRICULTUBE. 

Lands  are  acquired  in  New  Zealand  in  various  ways.  First,  by  ab- 
solute sale;  second,  by  leasing;  third,  by  deferred  payments;  and 
fourth,  by  what  is  called  the  homestead  system.  This  last  is  applicable 
only  to  the  provinces  of  Auckland  and  Westland.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary for  crown  lands  shows  that  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1881,  197,074  acres  of  land,  both  country,  town,  and  suburban,  were 
absolutely  disposed  of  for  cash,  land  scrip,  &c.;  the  revenue  derived 
being  £275,896  16«.  Id.  in  cash,  and  £10,158  11«.  7d.,  in  scrip.  Under 
the  deferred-payment  system  146,431  acres  were  disposed  of,  the  cash 
received  on  account  being  £53,706  12«.  Id.  From  the  12,382,614  acres 
held  under  lease  for  pastoria  purposes,  the  revenue  derived  was 
£117,803  28. 6d.j  and  from  agricultural  leases  on  gold-fields,  £6,457  la.  Id.; 
£7,000  was  derived  from  miscellaneous  sources — coal  and  mineral  leases, 
timber  licenses,  &c.— thus  making  the  total  land  and  territorial  revenue 
for  the  year,  £460,863  12«.  M.  During  the  financial  period,  ended 
March  31, 1880,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  government  from  the  public 
estate  was  £332,463.  Seventy-seven  persons  took  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  home  st^ad  act  and  selected  11,984  acres. 


FINANCIAL. 


From  the  budget  submitted  to  Parliament  at  the  last  session  by  the 
colonial  treasurer,  I  learn  that  the  gross  i)ublic  debt  of  the  colony  was 
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£29,165  50*.  lid, ;  or,  on  deducting  the  accrued  sinking  fnndn,  £2,057,241, 
the  net  public  debt  was  £27,108,270.  The  colonial  treasurer  in  his 
financial  statement  for  1880,*  did  not  include  in  the  gross  debt  £992,000 
treasury  and  deficiency  bills  taken  out  of  moneys  at  the  credit  of  the 
public  works  fund,  or  the  £800,000  unsold  debentures  of  the  loan  of 
1870,  guaranteed  by  the  imperial  government.  As  £560,100  of  the  bills 
referred  to  were  disposed  of  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1881,  and 
advances  amounting  to  £300,000  have  been  obtained  on  the  security  of 
the  debentures,  these  sums  have  now  to  be  added  to  the  public  debt,  as 
on  March  31,  1880.  The  public  debt  has  been  further  increased  dnring 
the  year  by  the  conversion  of  £4,476,000  5  per  cent,  debentures  into 
£5,371,200  4  per  cent.  This  operation  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the 
debt  by  £895,200.  The  minister  for  public  works,  in  his  statement  de- 
livered on  the  9th  of  August  last,  said : 

"With  regard  to  the  loan  expenditure,  however,  we  have  now  reached  the  period 
when  the  operation  of  the  pledges  on  the  snbject  of  further  bon*owing,  which  were 
required  of  us  in  1879,  are  to  he  practically  felt,  and  our  expenditure  on  public  works 
must  be  less  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  pas^  The  hahince  reniaiuingof  the  pub- 
lic-works fund  on  the  :Uat  March  last  was  £l,8(>0,:i73;  of  this  sum  £645,793  is  absorbed 
by  the  expenditure  between  April  1  and  June  30  and  by  liabilities  irrespective  of 
native  land  purchases  outstanding  on  the  latter  date.  There  remains,  therefore,  but 
£1,214,580  available  for  additional  public  works  and  for  engagements  in  inspect  of 
native  laud  purchases.  For  the  last-named  purpose  £87,1523  will  be  required  during 
the  current  year,  and  £  100,000  should  be  reserved  for  further  liabilities. 

In  1870  the  total  public  debt  was  only  £7,064,300  ($:^3,908,400)  and 
even  that  amount  was  subject  to  reductions  by  accrued  sinking  funds. 
In  that  year  the  public  works  policy'  was  inaugurated.  It  consisted 
principally  in  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  rail- 
ways, common  roads,  telegraphs,  light-houses,  public  buildings,  &c., 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  gold  mines,  coal  fields,  and 
other  resources  of  the  country. 

BANKS  AND  BANKIN(f. 

The  banking  system  of  New  Zealand  is  like  that  of  the  other  British 
colonies.  There  are  three  banks  which  originated  in  the  colony,  viz  : 
The  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  the  National  Bank,  and  the  Colonial  Bank. 
All  the  other  hanks,  with  the  exception  of  several  small  local  ones,  are 
branches  of  English  and  Australian  banks  floated  to  do  business  in 
Australia. 

The  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  however,  does  more  than  one- half  of  the 
entire  banking  business  of  the  colony.  It  was  established  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1861,  in  Auckland,  and  a  few  months  later  branches  were 
A>peued  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  colony.  Its  success  was  such  that 
at  the  half  yearly  meeting  of  March,  1862,  its  deposits  and  circulation 
amounted  to  £400,000  ($1,020,000),  and  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  was 
declared,  and  £3,000  ($14,400)  was  carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  A 
dividend  now  of  15  per  cent,  is  declared,  and  the  reserve  fund  is  over 
$3,000,000.  The  average  rate  of  exchange  on  London  is  buying  one- 
half  per  cent,  for  sixty  days,  and  selling  one-fourth  per  cent.  The  his 
tory  of  the  colonial  banks  of  Australasia  during  the  last  decade  is  a 
bright  record  of  substantial  progress  and  material  prosperity.  The  en- 
tire advances  of  the  banks  ten  years  ago  amounted  to  £31,521,000;  they 
are  now  £71,340,000,  being  an  increase  of  £39,819,000.  In  the  same 
period  the  banks'  indebtedness  to  the  colonies  for  note  circulation  and 
deposits  has  increased  from  £33,527,000  to  £68,075,000,  and  their  assets 
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from  £42,824,000  to  £85,454,000.  Ten  years  ago  they  employed  of  their 
own  capital  and  reserves  £9,297,000,  whereas  they  now  employ  £17,378,- 
000.  (rlancing  at  the  comparative  e:icpans)on  of  the  banks  of  the  various 
colonies,  we  find  that  Nctv  Zealand  has  had  an  increase  of  from  £4,000.000 
to  £13,250,000  sterling;  Victoria,  from  £13,500,000  to £22,750,000 ;  New 
South  Wales,  from  £8,750,000  to  £21,000,000:  South  Australia,  from 
£2,750,000  to  £6,750,000 ;  Queeushmd,  from  £1,500,000  to  £5,250,000, 
and  Tasmania,  from  less  than  £1,000,000  to  £1,750,000.  The  liabilities 
of  the  banks,  chiefly  for  deposits,  show  tliis  progress:  New  Zealand, 
from£4,750,000to£10,000,000;Victoria,from£14,000,0()0to£22,000,000; 
New  South  Wales,  from  £10,000,000  to  £22,000,000;  South  Australia, 
from  £2,000,000  to  £5,500,000;  Queensland,  from  nearly  £2,000,000  to 
£5,000,000 ;  Tasmania,  from  over  £750,000  to  £2,750,000.  Tliese  fig- 
ures supply  food  for  reflection,  and  indeed  for  congratulation.  They 
also  show  the  enormous  strides  the  Australasian  colonies  are  making, 
and  open  up  an  almost  boundless  prospect  for  the  future. 

EXCHANGE. 

I  have  in  various  reports  to  the  Department  of  State  deplored  the 
absence  of  a  direct  exchange  between  New  York  and  the  Australasian 
colonies.  The  present  system  of  banking  is  a  very  inconvenient  one. 
Unf.il  it  is  reformed  we  cannot  hope  for  any  radical  improvement  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  The  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween here  and  New  York,  and  other  banking  expenses  connected  with 
the  importation  of  goods  from  the  United  States  to  New  Zealand,  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  cost  under  the  same  heading  upon 
London  transactions. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPOR(rS. 

» 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  during 
the  year  1881  was  £7,457,045.  The  total  duty  received  wa^  £1,421,609. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  colony  was  £6,060,806  against 
£6,;352,692  for  the  year  1880.  The  chief  part  of  the  exports  consist  of 
wool.  The  gold  exported  amounted  to  £996,867.  The  v»lue  of  export 
of  oats  was  £142,569;  wheat,  £745,739;  kauri  gum,  £253,778.  The 
bulk  of  this  last  article  goes  direct  to  tlie  United  States,  where  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  ot  vapnish.  The  value  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments imported  into  the  colony  was£19,SD8,  whilst  that  of  wire  fencing 
amounted  to  £81,607. 

EDUCATION. 

The  system  of  public  education  in  Xew  Zealand  was  established  by 
the  colonial  ])arliament  in  1877,  and  it  came  into  operation  the  1st  of 
January,  1878.  There  is  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  attendance  of 
the  pupils,  but  its  enforcement  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  local  commit- 
tees. The  following  are  the  districts  constituted  by  the  act:  Auckland, 
Taranaki,  Wanganui,  Wellington,  Hawke's  Bay,  Marlborough,  Nelson, 
North  Canterbury,  South  Canterbury,  Westland,  Otago,  and  South- 
land.    The  number  of  schools  in  operatiou  during  last  year  was  S[\^> 
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The  appended  table  shows  the  position  of  the  schools  for  18<S0 


Eilncational  digtrictM. 


a 
it 

o 
o 


e  oc 


O 

9   CO 
•-^ 


9 


O 
9 

.a 

a 
a 

"A 


-a  o 


Auckland 

Taranaki 

Wansanul 

WeUfiiKton 

Hawke*8  Bay 

Marlboraugii 

Kelson 

North  Canterbury 
Sojith  Canterbury. 

Westland 

Otaao   

Southland 


Totals  for  1880 
Totals  for  1879 


Increase 


The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  school  rolls  was  82,401,  and  of  these 
42,734  were  boys  and  39,667  were  girls.  The  subjects  of  instruction 
were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  composition, 
geography,  history,  elementary  science,  drawing,  object  lessons,  vocal 
music,  needle-work,  and  domestic  economy.  The  total  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  schools  for  the  year  was  £424,581. 

The  teachers'  salaries  for  1880  amounted  to  £201,647.  The  total  num- 
ber of  scholarships  held  in  1880  was  115,  the  total  expenditure  thereon 
being  £3,6151  Ss.  Id.  The  numbers  on  the  rolls  of  secondary  schools,  for 
which  fees  vary  &om  £8  to  £12  per  annum,  were  as  follows:  For  boys 
only,  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  211;  Auckland  Church 
of  England  Grammar  School,  90 ;  Wanganui  Collegiate  School,  25 ; 
Napier  Trust  High  School,  45;  Nelson  College,  144:  Otago  High  School, 
205 ;  total,  720.  For  girls  only,  Auckland  Girls'  High  School,  235 ; 
Christ  Church  Girls'  High  School,  95;  Otago  High  School,  138;  South- 
land  High  School,  42 ;  total,  510.  For  boys  and  girls,  Thames  High 
School,  boys  14,  girls  20 ;  Wellington  College,  boys  82,  girls  13 ;  Tim- 
attu  High  School,  boys  42,  girls  49 ;  total,  220.  Grand  total  of  attend- 
ance at  the  secondary  schools  of  the  colony,  1,450. 

The  various  institutions  for  higher  education  are  affiliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Zealand,  which  is  empowered  by  royal  charter  to  confer 
degrees  ranking  with  those  of  the  best  universities  in  the  old  country. 
The  Otago  and  Canterbury  universities,  and  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments of  St.  John's  College,  Wesley  College,  and  Bishopdale  Col- 
lege qualify  students  entering  for  examination  for  degrees. 

THE  FORESTS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Dr.  Hector,  the  colonial  geologist,  estimates  the  area  of  forest  laud 
in  the  colony  at  20,000,000  acres.  The  estimate  of  forests  on  crown 
lands  is  10,000,000  acres ;  private  forests  (exclusive  of  native  property), 
5,000,000.  The  conversion  of  timber  at  saw-mills,  in  this  country  of 
wooden  houses,  although  already  and  comparatively  very  considerable, 
is  still  constantly  increasing. 
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The  number  of  saw-mills  in  the  colony  was  204  in  1879.  The  number 
now  is  about  250.  Jhe  average  yearly  supply  from  each  of  these  mills 
may  be  approximately  estimated  at  1,000,000  superficial  feet,  or,  say, 
about  250,000,000  superficial  feet  as  the  total  of  the  present  annual 
productf.  rin  1876  the  outturn  of  25  saw-mills  in  the  Auckland  district 
was  officially  reported  to  be  46,000,000  superficial  feet  yearly.)  The 
quantity  of  timber  yearly  ciit  down  for  purposes  other  than  those  of  the 
saw-mill  is  enormous  and  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  the  cubic 
volume  of  the  sawn  timber.  '  The  sawn  and  round  timber  annually  sup- 
plied out  of  the  forests  of  the  colony  would  together  represent  a  cubic 
volume  equal  to  400,000,000  superficial  feet  of  timber.  The  a«^erage 
market  value  of  sawn  timber  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Dunedin,  and 
Invercargill  is  about  $3.12  per  100  superficial  feet. 

The  conservancy  of  crown  forest  in  the  interest  of  the  future  supply 
of  timber  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  land  act  the  government  has  ample  administrative  powers  for  the 
purpose.  The  secretary  for  crown  lands,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
says: 

The  Tuost  effectual  way  of  utilizing  and  coDserving  the  forests  of  the  country  would 
be  to  induce  a  rise  in  the  price  of  timber.  But  the  conservancy  would  not  be  pro- 
moted by  any  artificial  rise  occasioned  by  impost  or  tax ;  indeed,  this  would  be  likely 
to  have  the  contrary  effect,  as  there  would  be  less  demand  for  the  timber  in  the  col- 
ony and  for  export,  and,  <v>nseqnently,  less  inducement  to  bring  it  to  market.*  The 
rise  in  price  to  operate  beneficially  must  proceed  from  the  greater  demand  for  the 
article.  With  the  vidw  of  inducing  this  the  department  has  been  in  correspondence 
with  firms  largely  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  proposals  have  been  made  towards  open- 
ing a  trade  with  Europe  iu  the  timbers  of  the  colony. 

During  1880  £50,958  worth  of  timber  was  exported  from  the  colony. 
The  various  kinds  and  their  values  were  as  follows:  Baulk,  154,592 
feet,  £386;  firewood,  81  tons,  £38;  laths,  649  bundles,  £34;  shingles, 
69,240  in  number,  £50;  logs  and  piles,  2,532  in  number,  £10,820;  sawn, 
dressed,  5,136,789  feet,  £28,919;  sawn,  undressed,  2,474,778  feet, 
£11,402;  other  kinds,  559  packages,  £309. 

SHippma. 

The  shipping  interest  of  New  Zealand  is  unusually  large,  and  Auck- 
land, as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  appears  to  take  the  lead 
of  all  the  other  ports  of  the  colony. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  various  ports  of  the  colony  during  the  year  1880. 

Table  showing  th^  number,  tonnage,  and  a'ews  ofveweU  entered  imoards  at  the  several  ports 

of  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1880. 


With  cargoes. 


Port  of  arrival. 


& 

& 


Auckland •...-i    207 

Onehanga  

Thames 

RuMell 

MoDgonni 

Kalpara .• 

Poverty  Bay 

Wanganai 

WeUugton S 

Kapler 12 


a 

•s 

^ 

§ 

£ 

H 

o 

123, 486 

5,571 

48 

3 

316 

10 

1,801 

121 

266 

.  22 

826 

25 

66 

6 

90 

6 

68.237 

1,946 

2,889 

91 

B 
CO 


In  ballast. 


OB 

O 

H 


3 

300  1 

22 

1 

1            ! 

.M.J 1 ."* 

4 

1,086  1 

84 

1 

1,101 

1 

60 

Totals. 


p. 
id 


210 


92 
12 


n 
a 
o 

H 


123,786 

48 

315 

1,301 

265 

1,911 

56 

90 

64,838 

2,889 


5,693 

3 

10 

121 

22 

59 

5 

6 

1,995 

91 
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Table  ahotcing  Die  number ^  tonnage,  and  cretvit  of  vessels  eniired,  tfc. — Conttuueil. 


With  cargoes. 


Port  of  arrival. 


• 

A 


Nelson 12 

Wcstport 4 

Greymoath i  13 

Hokitika !  U 

Lyttelton 126 

Tlmani 24 

Qamaru 16 

Dnnedin 115 

Blufi'Harbor 69 

Totals,  1880 715 

Totals,  1879 889 


as 
§ 


4,685 

671 

2,238 

5,029 

73, 120 

5,268 

3,410 

58,897 

41,119 

387,899 


311 

2,117 

190 

117 

1,741 

2,564 


15,108 


In  ballast. 


« 

c 

• 

■g  j 

• 

ae 

■  1 

157 

1 

27 

! 

85 

4,271 


■ff 


122 
896 


15       7,776 


14 
22 


231 


a 


12 

4 

13 

14 

130 
24 
16 

117 
70 


730 


Totals. 


ae 


4.685 

671 

2,238 

5,029 

77,391 

5,268 

3,410 

60,019 

42, 015' 


157 

27 

8& 

311 

2,20ft 

190 

117 

1.755 

2,586 


395, 675       15, 33» 


469, 862  I  16, 804  I      111    4,078,        156  |    894       473,940  1    16,06ft 


VESSELS  REGISTERED  BELONGING  TO  EACH  PORT. 

Table  showing  tbie  number  and  tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels  (dis- 
tinguishing sailing  and  steam)  which  belonged  to  each  of  the  ports  of 
New  Zealand  on  the  31st  December,  1880 : 


Total 


Port. 


Auckland 

Napier 

Wellington 

Kelson 

Lyttelton •. 

Dunedin 

InveroarglU 


Vessels. 


216 
6 
37 
18 
66 
78 
13 


Tons. 


14,477 

552 

6,578 

509 

20.049 

7,096 

1.091 


Steamers.        Tons. 


434 


51,069 


50 

7 
17 

8 

8 
34 

1 


126 


2,551 

205 

1.884 


9.60ft 


15.27T 


ZOOLOGY. 

The  history  of  the  fauna  of  New  Zealand  is  highly  interesting,  from 
the  fact  that  the  sole  representative  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia  is  a 
small  rat,  which,  it  is  said,  was  brought  here  from  Hawaika.  The 
species  is  now  almost  extinct.  There  is  a  Maori  or  native  proverb  thai 
the  Paheka  (European)  rat  has  eaten  up  the  Maori  rat;  so  will  the  Eu- 
ropeans destxoy  the  Maoris. 

The  marine  mammalia  are  represented  by  the  whale,  dolphin,  gram- 
pus, bottlednose  seal,  sea-lion,  and  sea-bear. 

The  edible  fish  are  j2afiA;t,  or  flat-fish,  schnapper,  mullet,  Jcahawaij  and 
gurnard.  The  havuka^  barracoata^  and  rock-cod  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with.   . 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  different  varieties  of  birds  in 
the  colony,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  land  birds.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved  that  the  moay  a  gigantic,  wingless,  bird,  is  extinct,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  of  the  natives  to  the  contrary,  although  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  its  disappearance  is  of  a  recent  date.  If  any  are 
living,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  primeval  solitudes  of  western  Otago, 
protected  by  the  natural  fortalices  of  precipice  and  glacier.  The  kiwi  (op- 
teryx)j  another  large  wingless  bird  is  also  becoming  extinct.  It  is  covered 
with  hairy  feathers,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives  on  account  of 
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its  skin,  which  is  used  for  making  mats.  There  are  six  different  varie- 
ties of  parrots  and  a  large  number  of  songsters ;  the  most  notable  of 
which  are  the  tui  and  the  korimako.  The  former  is  often  used  as  a 
household  pet,  and  imitates  domestic  noises.  The  latter,  the  korimako, 
is  the  bell-bird  of  New  Zealand ;  its  notes  resemble  the  clear,  prolonged 
ringing  of  a  silver  bell.  Ducks  and  pigeons  are  found  in  great  abund- 
ance. 

New  Zealand,  like  Ireland,  is  destitute  of  snakes.  The  only  ven- 
omous insects  are  the  katipo,  a  species  of  spider,  and  the  centipede,  and 
it  is  said  that  people  are  seldom  bitten  by  them.  At  all  events,  no  fat^l 
case  has  ever  been  recorded. 

(i.  W.  GEIFFIN, 

Consul!. 

United  States  Consulate, 

AiicJclandn  N,  Z.,  August  15,  1882. 


SOUTH  AlJSTRAIilA. 

Annual  report  by  Consular-Agent  Smith,  for  the  colony  of  South  Australia. 

United  States  Consulate, 
,  Port  Adelaide^  February ^  1882, 

progress  of  the  colony. 

It  is  satifactory  to  be  able  to  report  from  year  to  year  that  the  colony 
is  making  substantial  progress,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  draw- 
back of  a  bad  harvest  or  a  depressed  copper  market. 

During  the  past  year  the  colony  has  made  considerable  advancement 
in  material  prosperity  in  spite  of  both  these  unfortunate  circumstances. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  diffi'cult  to  account  for  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  increased  general  prosperity,  when  two  such  important 
industries  as  wheat-growing  and  copper-mining  were  in  a  depressed 
oouditioD. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  is  owing  in  part  to  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  money,  and  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  steady 
pushing  forward  of  railways  and  other  reproductive  works  throughout 
the  country. 

The  general  industry  and  thrift  of  the  colonists  enable  them  to  take 
advantage  of  everything  that  tends  to  assist  their  individual  efforts, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  interior  of  this  vast  country  is  proceeding  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  regards  wheat-growing 
the  seasons  beyond  a  certain  limit  to  the  north  of  the  capital,  Adelaide, 
are  too  uncertain  in  the  matter  of  rainfall,  and  many  farmers  have,  by 
sad  experience,  learned  that  in  some  cases  it  is  useless  to  contend  against 
nature. 

The  average  wheat  produce  of  the  colony  has  diminished  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  in  the  more  remote  districts  farming  is  found 
not  to  pay,  in  spite  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  railway  carriage  to  get 
the  wheat  cheaply  to  a  port  of  shipment. 

Population. — Perhaps  the  first  item  to  mention  in  a  report  of  this  kind 
should  be  the  population  of  the  colony.  The  estimate  given  in  my  last 
report,  to  the  end  of  1880,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  souls,  would  appear  to  have  been  below  the  mark. 
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From  a^  carefully  conducted  census  of  the  population  taken  on  April  3, 
1881,  just  three  months  later,  gave  the  number,  279,865  whites  and 
6,346  aborigines ;  together,  286,211,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years 
of  68,987,  or  31.67  per  cent.  Of  the  total  population  there  were  153,008 
males  and  133,203  females.  The  probable  population  of  the  colony  at 
the  close  of  1881  would  not  be  far  short  of  300,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  increase  of  the  diferent  colo- 
nies during  the  past  decade.  That  of  South  Australia  has  been  50  per 
cent.;  that  of  New  South  Wales  48  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Victoria  17 
per  cent. 

Births  and  deaths. — The  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  year 
are  as  follows:  Births:  Males,  5,502;  females,  5,206;  total,  10,708. 
Deaths:  Males,  2,223;  females,  1,789;  total,  4,012;  leaving  a  balance  of 
births  over  deaths  of  6,696,  or  346  more  than  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  the  preceding  year ;  but  as  there  were  446  fewer  births  in  1881 
than  in  1880,  the  proportion  shows  a  much  smaller  death  rate  last  year. 
The  marriage  returns  cannot  be  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  for  some 
weeks  to  come.    The  number,  roughly  estimated,  is  about  2,300. 

Live  stock. — In  the  year  1881  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
all  classes  of  live  stock  in  the  colony.  Sheep  increased  from  6,140,396 
in  1880  to  6,463,897  in  1881;  horned  cattle,  from  266,217  to  307,177; 
horses,  from  130,052  to  157,912 ;  pigs,  from  90,548  to  131,011;  and  goats, 
from  11,277  to  15,177;  these  were  the  numbers  at  the  date  of  the  last 
census  (April  3, 1881). 

Area. — The  total  area  of  land  in  the  colony  alienated  from  the  Crown 
at  the  close  of  1881  was  12,793,059  acres,  leaving  unalienated  565,568,541 
acres.  The  total  area  of  land  alienated  during  the  year  1881  was  3,580,644^ 
acres;  the  total  revenue  derived  from  the  land  during  the  year  lieing 
£639,115,  or  £42,2 1 5  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  total  sales  of  land 
for  cash  were  34,138  acres  for£64,914.  The  total  area  of  land  sold  on 
credit  was  597,147^  acres,  the  purchase  money  for  which  amounted  to 
£710,037;  the  deposit  paid  on  which  was  £71,036. 

Land  under  cultivation  in  1881  amounted  to  2,574,480  acres,  showing 
an  increase  of  303,422  acres  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  area,  that 
under  wheat  was  fully,  in  round  numbers,  2,000,000  of  acres,  from  which 
the  small  return  of  about  11 ,000,000  of  bushels  is  expected,  or  an  average 
of  5  J  to  5  J  bushi^s  per  acre.  The  probable  total  quantity  will  be  about 
3,400,000  bushels  more  than  the  previous  year's  harvest;  the  quantity 
available  for  export  is  not  likely  to  exceed  1.80,000  tons.  The  area  of 
land  under  cultivation  is  nearly  150  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago. 

The  estimate  given  in  last  year's  report  of  the  total  area  under  culti- 
vation was  a  very  close  approximation,  being  23,422  acres  within  the 
actual  amount.  < 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  fhe  area  of  land  under  other 
crops  than  wheat,  until  the  official  returns  are  published  in  April  or  May, 
as  the  acreage  of  barley,  oats,  pease,  &c.,  varies  very  considerably  from 
year  to  year.  In  1880-'81  there  were  272,567  acres  under  hay ;  13,074  of 
barley.  The  land  held  under  pastoral  leases  comprises  220,500  square 
miles. 

Public  works  have  been  rapidly  pushed  ahead  during  the  last  year; 
320  miles  of  railway  have  been  completed  and  opened* since  December^ 
1880,  making  a  grand  total  now  in  work  of  984  miles,  or  one  mile  to  every 
305  head  of  the  population,  whereas  last  year  it  was  one  mile  of  rail 
to  every  422  head  of  the  population.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  lines 
already  open.  146^  mile6  authorized  or  in  course  of  construction. 
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Of  the  lines  opened  for  tiuffic,  273^  miles  are  on  the  5  feet  3  inches 
gauge  and  710^  on  the  3  feet  6  inches  gauge.  This  break  of  gauge  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  blunder,  though  probably  the  5  feet  3  inches  gauge 
was  not  the  best  that  might  have  been  selected  in  the  first  instance. 
Had  the  best  English  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches  been  adopted  at  first  a 
great  deal  of  expense  might  have  been  saved,  and  probably  the  break 
of  gauge,  which  has  since  caused  so  much  inconvenience,  would  never 
have  been  proposed,  i^early  all  the  new  lines  are  now  being  constructed 
on  the  3  feet  6  inches  gauge. 

While  the  railways  have  been  the  principal  public  works  carried  out, 
they  have  not  been  the  only  ones ;  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  extend- 
ing our  system  of  water  supply. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  city  and  suburbs  and  the 
growth  of  our  shipping  trade  have  necessitated  arrangements  for  a 
larger  supply  of  water  from  various  reservoirs  in  the  hills,  and  50  miles 
of  new  water-mains  have  been  laid.  The  population  of  the  district 
served  by  these  works  is  nearly  90,000.  The  Hope  Vklley  reservoir 
has  had  a  depth  of  45  feet  of  water,  which  gives  a  capacity  of  563,000,000 
of  gallons.  The  other  reservoir  at  Thomdon  Park  contains  138,000,000 
of  gallons.  At  the  important  northern  ports,  Augusta  and  Pirio,  the 
new  mains  are  nearly  completed,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  tor 
collecting  an  increased  supply  of  water  from  springs  in  the  hills  beyond 
those  towns.  At  Kapunda  and  Gawler,  two  of  the  oldest  pro\incial 
towns  in  the  colony,  reservoirs  have  been  constructed.  That  at  Ka- 
punda, depending  on  the  supply  collected  from  surface  drainage,  is 
nearly  dry;  that  at  Gawler  is  built  of  concrete  and  supplied  from  a  well 
by  means  of  steam-pumping  machinery.  The  reservoir  holds  only 
250,000  gallons,  but  the  supply  obtainable  from  the  well  is  considered 
practically  inexhaustible.  In  other  localities  near  the  city  auxihary  res- 
ervoirs have  been  constructed  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the  water 
pressure.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  a  powerful  boring  machine, 
imported  from  England,  has  been  erected  in  the  yard  of  the  water- works 
department,  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city.  This  machine  com- 
bines the  diamond  drill  with  a  sort  of  shell-auger  arrangement,  for  bor- 
ing through  the  softer  strata.  It  is  capable  of  boring  a  hole  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  boring  machines 
yet  invented.  It  is  said  to  be  at  present  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  total  amounts  expended  during  1881  by  the  hydraulic  engineers' 
department  was  i£216,000,  of  which  £141,000  was  for  water- works  and 
i£75,000  on  the  city  sewers.  The  main  sewers  are  now  completed  and 
manj'  of  the  street  sewers  also.  The  principal  sewage  has  for  more  than 
twelve  months  been  flowing  through  the  mains  to  the  sewage  farm,  about  8 
miles  from  the  city.    The  scheme  so  far  has  proved  completely  ^successful. 

A  considerable  sum  has  been  appropriated  by  the  government  to  be 
expended  in  providing  wells,  dams,  and  reservoirs  for  water  in  the  far 
interiorof  thecolony,  which  is  unfortunately  deficient  in  riversor  springs. 
The  amount  of  £250,000  has  been  put  down  for  these  important  works, 
but  probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  it  will  be  expended  during  the 
cuiTcnt  year.  Street  tramways  are  being  extended  through  thesuburbs, 
and  generally  prove  paying  speculations.  The  increase  of  traffic  which 
follows  their  construction  is  surprising. 

A  large  number  of  handsome  and  costly  buildings  for  commercial  and 
private  purposes  have  been  erected  dunng  the  year,  and  every  month 
witnesses  some  improvement  in  the  architectural  appearance  of  Adelaide. 

4277 51 
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Referring  again  to  the  oater-harbor  scheme,  for  the  accommodation 
of  large  ocean  steamers  not  requiring  to  come  into  port.  Conflicting  in- 
terests, however,  have  caused  any  practicable  scheme  to  be  abandoned. 

Exports. — ^The  exports  for  1881  show  a  considerable  falling  off  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  figures  being  respectively 
j&4,624.930  and  £5,574,505. 

The  imports  for  the  two  years  were  (1881)  £5,377,517  and  (1880) 
£5,581,497.  The  deficient  harvest  of  last  year  caused  a  difference  in 
the  exports  of  breadstuff's  alone  to  the  value  of  £1,142,148,  the  total 
value  of  breadstuffs  exported  in  1881  being  only  £1,324,426,  as  against 
£2,466,574  in  1880. 

The  export  of  wool  was  somewhat  less,  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  the  produce  of  the  year  to  be  smaller,  as  the  export  in  the  year 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  facility  of  river  communication,  and 
of  cartage  from  the  far  interior. 

The  wool  exported  in  1881  was  137,177  bales,  valued  at  £1,883,362,  as 
against  148,734  bales,  worth  £2,065,156,  in  1880. 

The  export  of  minerals,  though  still  very  low  in  comparison  with  that 
of  former  years,  when  copper  was  at  a  higher  price,  shows  a  little  im- 
provement on  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  these  exports  in  1881 
and  1880  were,  respectively,  £415,796  and  £346,147,  but  even  the  larger 
amount  of  last  year  was  barely  over  half  what  it  was  in  the  year  1866. 
The  progress  of  mineral  discovery,  however,  has  received  a  great  impetus 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  further  reference  will  be  made  to 
this  presently. 

The  wine  export  of  1881,  though  still  much  smaller  in  amount  than 
what  the  colony  is  capable  of  producing,  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  50  per  cent,  over  that  of  1880,  the  respective  values  being  stated 
at  £12,724  and  £8,244.  The  quantity  exported  in  1881  was,  however, 
mucli  larger,  and  it  is  difficulttoaccouutfor  the  discrepancy  in  the  pro- 
portionate value,  especially  as  the  quality  of  the  native  wines  is  im- 
proving every  year.  The  quantities  exporte<l  were  53,308  gallons  in 
1881  and  29,650  gallons  in  1880,  in  which  year  the  statistical  returns  in 
April  gave  the  acreage  in  vineyards  as  4,337,  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
made  as  500,955  gallons. 

.  At  the  annual  wine  show,  open  to  all  nations,  held  in  Adelaide  in 
January,  1882,  the  improvement  in  the  South  Australian  wines  was 
very  marked,  and  there  was  not  one  exhibit  of  interior  quality.  In  for- 
mer years  occasionally  many  samples  have  been  condemned  by  the 
judges.  The  wines  produced  are  of  almost  all  classes,  from  the  light 
wines,  like  those  of  France  and  Germany,  to  the  stronger  and  richer 
products  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  South  Australian  wines  are 
rapidly  competing  with  those  of  the  older  continental  countries,  while 
for  purity  they  are  far  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  those  imported  from 
British  manufacturers. 

Banks  and  hanking. — The  savings-bank  returns  to  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial year,  June  30, 1881,  show  a  marked  improvement,  which  is  a  toler- 
ably sure  index  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people ;  the  following 
is  a  summary : 

Number  of  new  accounts  opened  during  the  year,  8,481,  being  1,025 
more  than  the  new  accounts  opened  in  the  previous  year.  Number 
of  depositors  at  the  close  of  the  year,  37,742,  showing  an  increase  of 
3,455.  Amount  deposited  during  the  year,  £823,259,  being  an  increase 
of  £218,622  over  the  previous  year.  Amount  drawn  out.  £662,433,  or 
£45,412  in  advance  of  1880.  Amount  of  depositors'  balances  at  the 
close  of  1881,  £1,249,467,  or  £215,510  more  than  in  1880.    Average 
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amoniit  at  credit  of  each  depositor,  £33  2s.  Id.,  or  £2  lis.  3d.  bigher 
than  in  1880.  Amount  of  reserve  fund,  the  same,  £30,000.  Total 
funds  in  savings  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year,  £1,288,449,  or  £216,757 
over  previous  year.  The  amount  lent  on  mortgage  is  £580,458,  or  an 
increase  of  £70,210.  Government  and  corporation  securities  held  by 
the  bank  amount  to  £322,109,  or  £3,016  more  than  in  1880.  The  inter- 
est allowed  depositors  on  their  daily  balance  was  5^  per  cent.)  and  that 
charged  on  loans  6  per  cent. 

The  South  Australian  savings  bank  has  55  agencies  throughout  the 
colony,  chietiy  in  connection  with  the  post  and  telegraph  offices.  There 
are  nine  other  banking  establishments  trading  in  the  colony,  four  of 
which  are  local  institutions,  if  we  include  the  Bank  of  South  Australia^ 
which,  though  formed  originally  in  London  and  with  English  capital^ 
confines  its  business  chietiy  to  the  colony;  of  these  '* the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Bank"  only  commenced  business  on  December  1, 1881,  and  appears 
likely  to  become  very  successful.  The  other  local  banks  are,  the  Bank 
of  Adelaide  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  South  Australia.  These  four 
banks  have  56  branches  throughout  the  country.  The  others  ar^.  the 
National  Bank  of  Australasia,  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  the  English, 
Scottish  and  Australian  chiirtered  Bank,  the  Union  Bank,  and  the  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales,  The  nin(j  banks  have  137  branch  establishments 
throughout  the  colony,  no  country  township  where  a  reasonable  amount 
of  business  can  be  done  being  without  one.  These,  with  the  savings 
bank,  give  one  banking  establishment  to  every  1,562  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  official  banking  returns  of  the 
above  nine  establishments  for  the  last  quarter  of  1881,  which  show  a 
large  increaseof  business :  The  total  average  value  of  notes  in  circulation 
was  £525,264;  bills,  £15,427;  deposits  bearing  interest,  £2,799,300;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  deposits £4,942,554.  The  total  average  liabilties,  £5,555,593 ; 
total  average  assets,  £8,414,743. 

Telegraphs, — The  telegraph  department  is  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  colony  alone  and  unaided  undertook  the 
gigantic  work  of  stretching  a  line  of  wire  for  2,000  miles  across  this  con- 
tinent, about  1,400  miles  of  the  distance  being  wild  and  comparatively 
unknown  country,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  treacherous  savages.  The  hea 
of  the  telegraph  and  post-office  department,  Charles  Todd,  esq.,  C.  M.  G. 
took  an  active  part  in  superintending  the  construction  of  the  great  over- 
land telegraph  line  and  can  justly  claim  a  fair  share  of  the  credit  due  to 
such  an  undertaking. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  now  erected  in  the  territory  of  South 
Australia  is  4,946  miles ;  and  of  wire,  7,227f  miles.  The  number  of  cable 
messages  received  in  the  colony  during  1881,  was  3,173,  and  of  messages 
forwarded  from  the  colony  2,363,  being  together  637  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of  local  messages  transmitted  within  the 
colony  was  458,536,  and  of  inter-colonial  messages  with  the  other  colo- 
nies, i37,030.  The  cash  received  by  the  department  in  payment  for  the 
above  was  £37,391,  being  £16,809  more  than  the  previous  year.  The 
gross  value  of  the  inter-colonial  cable  traffic  passing  through  South 
Australia  was  £208,808,  of  which  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  colony 
was  £23,142,  making  the  net  returns  of  the  South  Australian  telegraph 
£60,533.  There  are  now  165  stations  opened  in  the  colony,  being  9  more 
than  in  1880.  There  are  466  x)ostoffices  in  South  Australia,  besides  the 
general  post-office,  and  128  money-orders  offices.  Telephone  lines  are 
being  erected  between  the  city  and  five  of  the  principal  suburban  towns. 

International  ExhihUwn. — Amongst  the  note  worthy  events  of  1881,  the 
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Adelaide  International  Exhibition  must  not  be  omitted,  although  it  was 
not  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and 
was  got  up  by  private  enterprise. 

Not  only  did  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  from  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies come  forward,  but  American,  British,  and  foreign  manufacturers 
also,  until  the  affair  assumed  very  respectable  dimensions  and  grew  to 
a  far  bigger  thing  than  the  most  sanguine  at  first  auticpated.  Doubt- 
less the  exhibition  will  not  only  exercise  a  useful  educational  influence 
upon  the  people,  but  it  will  tehd  to  the  advancement  of  South  Australia 
in  commerce  and  manufactures,  science,  and  art. 

The  city  of  Adelaide  was  never  before  so  crowded  with  visitors.  The 
government  granted  the  valuable  concession  of  cheap  excursion  fares  by 
all  railways  throughout  the  colony ;  the  coaches  were  constantly  loaded 
with  passengers,  while  from  moderate  distances  the  people  came  in  their 
own  conveyances.  Coasting  steamers  did  a  good  trade  in  carrying  pas- 
sengers, and  from  first  to  last  the  numbers  that  visited  the  exhibition 
were  over  276,000 — nearly  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  the  colony. 

AMERICAN  EXHIBITORS. 

The  exhibits  from  the  United  States,  as  usual,  attracted  very  marked 
attention.    The  following  were  the  awards: 

GOLD  MEDAI^. 

Horseshoe  nails. — Globe  Nail  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The  official  re- 
port states  them  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  before  exhibited. 

Tobacco. — W.  F.  Black  well  &  Co.,  Durham,  K  C. 

Hingham  manila  cordage. — M.  F.  Whiton  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
same  exhibitors  showed  cotton  duck  and  navy  canvas,  and  manila  har- 
vest twine,  for  each  of  which  they  gained  a  gold  medal  and  the  highest 
possible  commendation. 

Time  globes. — Messrs.  Juvet  &  Co.  specially  commended ;  also  the  rel- 
ative time  globes,  both  exhibits  gaining  gold  medals. 

Veterinary  medicine  chest. — Ermo  Sander,  Ph.  D.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  first 
and  special  prize. 

Self-acting  shade  rollers. — Stewart  Hartshorn,  486  Broadwav,  New 
York. 

Barb  steel-wire  fencing. — S.  Reeve,  president  Railway  Barb  Fencing 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Black  and  colored  printing  inJcs. — H.  D.  Wade  &  Co.,  117  Fulton  street, 
New' York. 

HilVs  Manual  of  Social  and  Business  Forms. — Moses  Warren  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Millpicks. — John  C.  Higgins,  166  West  Kinzie,  Chicago,  111. 

Dixon^s  American  graphite  pencils. — Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersev 
City,  N.  J. 

India-rubber  bands,  sharpeners^  and  pencil  rubbers  with  era«er«.— Eber- 
hard  Faber,  New  York. 

Gold,  pens  and  pencil  cases. — ^Leroy  W.  Fairchild,  New  York. 

Railway  ticket  punches. — Warren  Hill,  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  American  Mail  and  Export  Journal,  the  American  Stationer^  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal,  and  other  publications. — Howard  Lockwood,  Lock- 
wood  Press,  74  Duane  street.  New  York,  who  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  wood  engraving,  photoelectrotypography,  and  sundry  publications. 
Commendation  and  gold  medals,  and  gold  medals  for  all.  H.  Lockwood, 
five  gold  medals  altogether. 
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Ledger  and  linen  record  paper. — Byron  Weston,  Dal  ton,  Mass. 
Perfumery  J  toilet  soaps,  &c. — Eastman  Bros.,  Marble  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Iron  turbine  wind  engines. — Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

SILVER  MEDALS,  WITH  DIPLOMAS. 

Sisal  cord^ige. — M.  F.  Whiton  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Time  globes  <is  scientific  and  philosophical  instruments. — Jewet  &  Co., 
Oanajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Cosmetics. — Eastman  &  Bros.,  Marble  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Map  of  the  city  of  New  YorJc. — Gait  &  Hoy,  publishers,  New  York. 
BusselVs  common-sense  binder. — Williams,  Shilling  &  Co.,  New  York. 

BRONZE  MEDAI^.  WITH  DIPLOMAS. 

The  Miller's  Journal, — Howard  Lockwood,  New  York. 

MagilPs  patent  binders  and  staple  j^re-^^.^— Holmes,  Booth  &  Hay  den, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Remington^s  patent  type  writer. — Honorable  mentipn. 

Shaving  cream. — Eastman  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  were  also  awarded  honorable  mention:  Valentine^ s  var- 
nishes; Agricultural  impletnents,  the  Osborne,  and  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
harvesters,  McOorma<;k. 

The  following  letter  was  forwarded  on  behalf  of  nearly  all  the  above 
exhibitors,  by  their  representative,  Mr.  John  Hogan : 

Adelaide  Exhibition,  1881. 
Jacob  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.  P., 

Consular  agenif  United  SiafeSj  Port  Adelaide : 

Dkar  Sir  :  As  exhibitors  in  the  American  court,  you  will  oblige  us  by  kindly  con- 
veying to  the  head  of  fler  Majesty's  Government  iii  South  Austnuia  our  appreciation 
of  the  coui:te8y  and  hospitality  extended  to  our  representative  at  the  late  exhibition. 
We  also  recognize  the  intelligent  and  impartial  manner  in  which  the  judges  made 
their  awards ;  the  courtesy  of  the  customs  otficials,  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
the  orderly  demeanor  of  the  visitors  and  population  generally. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

(Here  followed  the  names  of  the  exhibitors.) 

In  a  private  letter,  Mr.  Hogan  says : 

I  am  very  well  satisfied,  as  I  have,  on  behalf  of  my  principals,  established  some  sound 

and  influential  agencies.     I  recognize  yonr  kindness  and  courtesy,  as  well  as  your 

ability  to  represent  the  United  Statt^s.    Accept  my  best  thanks,  and  wishing  you  a 

happy  New  Year,  with  a  length  of  years  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  great  republic. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

JOHN  HOGAN. 

Revenue. — The  revenue  for  the  y  ejir  ending  June  30, 1882,  is  estimated 
at  £2,008,720,  and  the  expenditure  at  £2,110,885,  leaving  a  delieit  of 
£94,441. 

The  bended  debt  of  the  colony  amounts  to  £11,196,400  net,  after  de- 
ducting all  the  repayments  that  have  been  made;  this  is  equal  to  about 
£37  per  head  of  the  population — no  very  heavy  indebtedness,  consider- 
ing that  the  money  has  been  expended  in  reproductive  works,  which 
have  increased  the  national  wealth,  and  which  return  more  than  tbe 
interest  on  the  bouds. 

Education. — The  system  of  education  carried  on  in  the  colony  is  "  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory.''  At  least  free  to  the  few  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  6d.  a  week  for  children  over  eight  years  of  age  and  M.  for  youngoi* 
ones.    Tlie  returns  to  the  end  of  1880,  the  latest  published,  show  that  at 
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that  period  there  were  208  pablic  schools  and  162  provisional  schools; 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  was  353  males  and  484  females ;  the 
number  of  scholars  was  36^277,  of  whom  the  regular  average  attendance 
was  54  per  cent.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  in  teachers'  salaries  was 
£86,683,  and  for  school  buildings  £36,710,  a  large  number  of  handsome 
school-houses  having  been  erected  throughout  the  colony. 

Oold  discoveries. — During  the  past  year  public  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  fact  that  gold  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  colony. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Austin,  the  author  of  a  work  on  "The  Mines  and  Minerals 
of  South  Australia,"  and  of  the  chapter  on  the  mines  of  the  colony  in 
the  book  published  by  government,  and  distributed  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  in  1876,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  for  a  long  time  endeavored  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  desirability 
of  testing  the  auriferous  quartz  reefs  existing  in  the  colony.  About 
twelve  months  ago  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  two  or  three  gold-mining 
companies  started  and  commence  working.  Public  interest  was  again 
aroused  throughout  the  country  and  several  discoveries  of  value  were 
made,  placing  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  that  gold,  chiefly  in  quartz  reefs, 
though  here  and  there  a  little  ailuvial,  is  to  be  found  over  a  very  wide 
area  in  the  colony. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  subject  of  a  transcontinental  railway  from  Port  Augusta,  an  im- 
portant shipping  port  200  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  to  Port  Darwin,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  continent,  has  again  been  mooted  by  capital- 
ists, who  would  undertake  to  construct  a  railway  acrol^s  the  continent 
in  return  for  the  cession  of  alternate  blocks  of  land  every  mile  or  two 
miles  along  the  line,  which  proposition  is  still  in  abeyance  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  acts  ever  done  by  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Australia  was  the  establishment  of  a  forest  board,  by 
setting  apart  large  tracts  of  land  as  forest  reserves,  which  furnished 
beneficial  results. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  hydraulic  department 
of  the  colony,  that  powerf|il  boring  machines,  previously  referred  to, 
are  likely  to  result  most  favorably  in  parts  of  the  colony  where  water 
is  so  scarce. 

As  was  suggested  in  a  former  letter,  it  would  pay  a  company  handsomely 
to  bring  several  over  to  South  Australia,  such  as  would  bore  from  600  to 
100  feet,  and  work  them  on  hire.  A  few  diamond  drills  are  much  wanted 
here.  The  country  is  full  of  minerals  of  almost  every  description.  Tin 
of  good  quality  has  lately  been  found  in  the  hills  12  miles  from  the  city, 
with  rich  gold.  A  petroleum  spring  has  been  struck  about  50  miles 
north  of  Adelaide.    Nickel  has  lately  been  discovered  350  miles  north. 

A  silver  mine,  with  lead,  giving  from  50  to  200  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton,  is  being  tested  28  miles  southeast  of  the  city,  and  iron  and  copper 
exisi  in  quantities  unlimited. 

During  the  past  year  the  navigation  of  the  coast  has  been  further 
protected  by  having  a  new  light  erected  at  Cape  Banks,  white  and  red, 
revolving,  to  be  visible  in  clear  weather  15  miles. 

At  Cape  Northumberland,  a  most  dangerous  headland,  there  is  a 
l)Owerful  light  now  in  course  of  construction  ;  will  be  a  revolving  white 
light  of  first-class  order,  in  lieu  of,  as  heretofore,  white,  red  and  green. 

At  Coniey  Point,  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  a  fixed  white  light  of  second- 
class  order  is  erected,  visible  15  miles.    In  Spencer's  Gulf  there  is  in 
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conrse  of  erection,  on  Point  Lowly,  a  fixed  bright  light  of  the  third- 
class  order,  which  will  appear  in  about  twelve  mouths. 

The  volunteer  force  of  South  Australia  is  now  about  1,100  strong,  aud 
considered  as  volunteers  to  be  fairly  efficient. 

The  colonists  are  anxious  to  meet  their  American  friends  in  the  mat- 
ter of  mutual  trading  relations.  The  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
are  held  in  high  est^m,  and  South  Australians  would  be  glad  if,  in  re- 
turn, America  would  take  some  of  their  wool,  the  quality  of  which  can 
hardly  be  surpassed,  as  it  has  of  late  years  competed  successfully  at 
several  of  the  international  exhibitions.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  with 
them  that  the  import  duty  on  foreign  wool,  chargeable  undet  the  United 
States  tariff,  is  prohibitory  to  a  trade  in  this  important  staple. 

The  rapid  communication  now  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  powerful  steam  vessels  affords  great  facilities  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  should  especially  tend  to  cement  the  friendly,  social^  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  all  English-speaking  communities. 

Appended  to  this  report  please  find  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society  of  this  colony  for  1881,  with  report 
of  scrubland  cultivation,  and  diagrams  of  stump-jumpers  and  stump- 
jumping  plows,  &c. 

J.  W.  SMITH, 
Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consulate, 
Port  Adelaidey  Febrnary,  1882. 


CONTINENT    Op  EUROPE. 


Annual  report  hy  Consul  Oadej  of  Ghristiania, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Christianiaj  October  28,  1881. 

The  export  trade  to  the  United  States  from  this  port  embraced  the 
following  articles  during  the  year  just  closed : 

Cod-liver  oil .* 114,345  78 

Empty  petroleum  barrels 6,570  01 

Books 5,223  48 

Rags 2,521  IM 

Old  iron  and  rails  ,^ 2,323  d8 

Sundries 6,254  48 

Total 36,239  67 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  exports  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  they  reached  $97,404.93,  is.  due  to  the  reduced  export  of 
old  iron. 

Tl^ere  was  no  demand  in  the  United  States  for  Norwegian  ice  last 
year. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  give  the  exact  value  of  the  several  American 
products  imported  into  this  district,  but,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in 
fbrmer  reports,  as  some  of  the  principal  articles,  as  salted  pork  andleather, 
are  mostly  shipped  through  British  ports  and  not  entered  on  the  custom- 
house lists  as  American  goods,  the  aggregate  value  and  quantity  of  the 
American  imports  can  only  be  approximately  given.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  their  consumption  in  this  country  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. 

The  Norwegian  official  statistics  give  the  following  figures  of  the  direct 
imports  from  the  United  States : 

[Value  in  Norwegian  crowns  :  1  crown  =26.8  cents.] 


Articles. 


Animal  food 

Kye 

Wheat 

Other  cereals 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Sole  leather 

Petroleum 

Gmns  and  turpentine  . . . 

Raw  textiles 

Wood,  manufactures  of  . 
Metals,  manufactures  of. 

Sailing;  vessels 

Machmery 

Books 

Sundries 


1876. 


1877. 


10,900 
531,  oOii 


125,900 
716,  000 


24,300 
146, 500 


Total,  crowns. 


504,860 

3,800 

100 

:r71,  OUu 

1,700 

410,00 

200,000 

400 

1,900 


2, 107, 900 


14, 300 

109,800 

241, 100 

78,300 

1, 307,  500 

1,600 

100 

110,500 


3, 924,  900 


1878. 


753,000 

1, 010,  600 

7,900 

283,400 
46,400 

613.800 
11,000 

480,000 
21, 400 
25,000 
86.^0 
17.200 

529,200 

115,500 
14, 400 
14,300  , 


1879. 


658,300 
308,  200 


1880. 


6,600 

61,200 

200,000 

5,500 

591,900 

9.600 

700 

69,300 

11,900 

136.800 

194,800 

"  50, 900 


11,000 
363,900 

75,500 
349,300 


106.200 

781. 700 

8.500 


110,000 

300 

74,400 

400 

200 

10,000 


4,032,500       2,305,700  i      1,900,500 
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Only  petroleum  is  generally  brought  here  directly  in  sailing  vessels 
from  American  ports.  Seven  cargoes,  containing  15,004  barrels  of  x)e- 
troleum,  were  imported  into  Christiania  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  year.  Three  other  sailing  vessels ,  arriving  direct  from 
New  York,  carried  salted  pork,  lard,  turpentine,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and 
other  American  goods. 

A  Danish  line  of  steamers  running  between  Copenhagen  and  New 
York,  which  has  several  new  vessels  now  building,  has  lately  brought 
this  port  in  direct  communication  with  the  United  States,  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  trade  as  well  as  to  emigration,  which  ha^  hitherto  been  di- 
rected through  England.  American  corn,  of  which  increasing  quantities 
are  now  imported  into  Sweden  and  Denmark  for  the  distilleries,  is  not 
in  favor  here.  Nor  even  this  year,  when  provender  is  very  scarce  in  this 
country  and  corn  might  be  used  for  feeding  purposes,  could  the  mer- 
chants be  prevailed  upon  to  order  a  cargo  from  America.  Potatoes  are 
still  used  here  for  distilling  purposes. 

Among  American  articles  lately  introduced,  sirup  may  be  mentioned; 
of  this  article  there 4s  a  large  consumption  in  Norway.  On  American 
corned  beef,  which  in  1878  was  free  from  duty  here,  and  86,000  pounds  of 
which  were  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  1878-'79,  the  Norwegian 
Storthing  in  1880  laid  a  duty  of  40  ore  per  kilogram,  which  was  equal 
to  prohibition. 

The  last  Storthing  has  again  reduced  the  duty  on  this  aiticle  to  10  ore 
(about  3  cents)  per  kilogram,  and  importation  has  recommenced.  Among 
other  alterations  in  the  Norwegian  tariff  made  this  year,  the  duty  on 
leather  was  raised  from  13  to  23  ore  per  kilogram.  The  native  tanneries 
had  repeatedly  claimed  this  protection  from  the  legislature  for  their  in- 
dustry, which  some  years  ago,  before  American  leather  was  introduced 
here,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

No  American  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Nipsic,  entered  the  port  of  this  district  during  the  year. 

The  following  details  of  the  Norwegian  shipping  are  taken  from  the 
introduction  to  the  statistical  tables  of  the  shipping  of  Norway,  lately 
published  by  the  statistical  bureau. 

It  is  the  first  time  since  1826,  or  for  more  than  fifty  years,  that  the 
statistics  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  marine  have  shown  a  decline. 

At  the  beginning  of  1879  it  consisted  of  8,248  vessels  of  1,536,689  tons, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  year  it  had  fallen  off  to  8,147  vessels  of  1,510,669 
tons. 

If  one  steamer  is  comi)utod  equal  to  three  sailing  vessels  of  the  same 
size,  the  tonnage  calculated  on  that  principle  would  show  a  decrease  of 
9,806  tons,  or  from  1 ,630,037  to  1,620,231  tons.  The  increase  is  entirely  in 
the  sailing  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which,  according  to  their  reports,  had 
gone  down  from  1,475,000  to  1,456,000  tons,  while  the  steamers  had  risen 
from  51,674  to  54,781  tons.  Since  January  1, 1864,  when  the  steam  ton- 
nage vvas  only  5,031  tons,  it  has  grown  in  the  following  proportion: 
1864-70, 9,337  tons,  or  1,334  tons  per  year;  1871-'73, 26,798  tons,  or  8,933 
tons  per  year;  1874-'79, 13,615  tons,  or  2,269  tons  per  year;  total,  49,750 
tons,  or  3,109  tons  per  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  new  steamers  and  the  larger  ones  have  been 
bought  in  foreign  countries,  viz,  in  fJngland  and  partly  in  Sweden. 

In  1871-79, 82  steamers  of  29,462  tons  were  bought,  and  115  steamers 
of  20,337  tons  were  during  the  same  period  built  in  this  country.  The 
most  of  the  latter  were  between  200  and  300  tons. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  nineteen  sailing  vessels  of  331,110  tons  were 
built  in  Norway  during  the  years  1873-79,  and  860  vessels  of  360,612 
tons  were  bought  iu  foreign  countries. 
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The  shipbuilding  culminated  in  1875  with  72,257  tons,  and  the  purchase 
of  foreign  vessels  in  1873  with  103,021  tons. 

The  gross  freights  earned  by  Norwegian  vessels  in  foreign  carrying 
trade  amounted  to,  in  Norwegian  crowns : 


Yean. 

• 
Sailing  vauhoIs.   Steamers. 

Totel. 

1872 ; 

83, 470, 000 
06. 192, 000 
98.226.000 
83, 660,  OnO 
96, 378.  UOO 
91.900,000 
88,  605,  (lOO 
82.  218,  000 

4,340,000 
7.964,000 
7,  340,  000 
6.  878, 000 
6,  950, 000 
6. 510, 000 
6,  674,  000 
6, 565,  000 

87, 810. 000 
104, 156,  000 
105.566.000 

9'\  338, 000 

1873 

3874 

1875 

1876 

103,  328,  000 
98.410.000 

1877 

1878 » 

95.  279, 000 
88, 783,  000 

1879 .• 

The  Norwegian  vessels  occupied  in  foreign  carrying  trade  were:  In 
1872,  980,000  tons  sailers  and  16,000  tons  steamers ;  1878, 1,388,000  tons 
sailers  and  39,600  tons  steamers.  Each  ton  of  the  sailers  had  accord- 
ingly earned  85  crovirns  in  1872,  but  only  59  crowns  in  1879,  while  the 
steamers  are  reported  to  have  earned  258  crowns  and  166  crowns  per 
ton  during  the  said  year  respectively.  But  the  profit  made  by  the  steam- 
ers has  in  leality  been  larger,  as  the  reported  amounts  of  gross  freights 
did  not  include  those  earned  in  coast  service  by  those  steamers  which  . 
touched  at  home  ports  while  engaged  in  foreign  navigation.  Nor  has 
the  profit  from  carrying  passengers  been  included. 

During  the  ten  years  1869-'79  the  tonnage  of  steamers  in  carrying 
trade  between  Norway  and  foreign  countries  had  risen  from  158,000  to 
858,130  tons,  while  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  had  fallen  of  from 
1,514,000  to  1,387,000  tons. 

The  Norwegian  consuls  abroad  reported  that  2,827  seamen  deserted 
from  Norwegian  vessels  in  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1879,  but  many 
seamen  of  foreign  nationality  are  probably  included  in  that  large  number. 

The  consuls  also  reported  that  681  Norwegian  seamen  sent  home 
through  them  98,777  crowns  from  their  wages,  or  47,000  crowns  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  consuls  are  instructed  to  assist  seamen  in  remitting  money  home, 
a  measure  which  has  proved  very  useful. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  statistical  tables  of  the  commerce 
of  Norway  in  1880,  the  chief  of  the  statistical  bureau  states  that  the 
improvement  in  commerce,  which  had  commenced  in  1879,  after  several 
rather  unfavorable  years,  continued  also  in  1880. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports,  or  the  total  trade  of  the  king- 
dom, amounted  in  the  latter  year  to  259,600,000  of  crowns,  or  38,000,0(K) 
more  than  in  1879.  The  maximum  of  exports  was  reached  in  1874, 
when  it  amounted  to  307,000,000. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  exports  that  the  improvement  of  1880  appears, 
as  they  then  amounted  to  108,700,000—19,500,000,  or  22  per  cent.,  more 
than  in  1879. 

The  imports  had  risen  to  150,900,000  crowns — 18,600,000  crowns,  or 
14  per  cent.,  more  than  in  1879. 

There  has  been  a  growing  difference  between  the  values  of  t^e  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Norway.  From  a  difference  of  27,000,000  crowns 
yearly  in  the  years  1866-'70,  and  47,500,000  in  the  next  five  years,  it 
had  grown  to  52,700,000  yearly  in  1876-'80. 

This  deficit,  together  with  the  yearly  interest — about  5,000,000  crowns 
— on  the  debt  contracted  abroad  by  the  government,  by  some  of  the 
cities,  and  by  the  '•  Hypothekbank,"  guaranteed  by  the  state,  and  which 
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now  amouuts  to  over  120,000,000  crowns,  against  40,000,000  crowns  in 
1874,  must  then  be  balanced  by  the  profits  of  the  shipping. 

Bat,  unfortunately,  they  have  decreased  in  no  inconsiderable  way 
since  1841,  as  already  shown  under  the  heading  of  shipping  in  this  re- 
port, and  the  expenses  of  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  which  in  earlier  years 
were  estimated  at  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  freights,  have 
lately  increased  somewhat. 

The  financial  condition  of  Norway  is  consequently  not  very  goo<l,  and 
as  the  shipping  does  not  promise  any  improvement,  the  country  will 
have  to  resort  to  new  and  more  profitable  articles  of  export  to  make  up 
for  the  deficit. 

The  staple  of  this  district,  timber  and  wood  products,  had  risen  on 
the  export  lists  for  1880  to  42,500,000  from  28,500,000  crowns  in  1879,  or 
to  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  of  the  country.  The  exports  of  fish 
and  fish  products  had,  on  the  other^side,  fallen  off  to  38,000,000,  against 
40,000,000  crowns  in  1879,  and  was  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports. 

Agricultural  products,  particularly  butter,  oats,  and  condensed  milk, 
goat  and  sheep  skins,  rose  to  o\^r  8,000,000  crowns,  against  5,000,000 
crowns  in  1879. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  of  Christiania  has  made  very  remarkable 
progress  during  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  in  1880.  The  city, 
which  then  had  a  population  of  120,000  souls,  exported  for  about 
26,000,000  crowns,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  country, 
and  imported  for  05,500,000,  or  43.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

Among  the  industries  of  this  district  may  be  mentioned  the  seal-catch- 
ing of  the  port  of  Tonsberg.  Fifteen  vessels,  all  steamers  but  one,  have 
been  occupied  in  1881  in  this  industry,  and  the  yield  amounted  to  46,526 
sealskins,  8,155  barrels  of  blubber,  and  thirteen  polar  bears.  Amongst 
these  vessels,  which  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,697  tons,  was  the  cele- 
brated steamer  Vega,  on  which  Professor  Nordenskj51d  circumnavigated 
Siberia  and  discovered  the  Arctic  northeast  passage. 

The  whalers  of  Tonsberg  have  also  this  year  been  successful,  and  sev- 
eral new  steamers  will  next  season  be  added  to  the  existing  fleet. 

The  emigration  continues  on  a  very  large  scale.  An  unprecedented 
number  will  leave  this  year  for  the  United  States. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  fully  14,000  persons  have  emigrated 
from  this  port. 

As  the  harvest  has  been  poor  in  many  districts  of  Norway,  the  emi- 
gration next  year  will  again  deprive  the  country  of  thousands  of  useful 
laborers. 

GERHARD  GADE, 

COHHUL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Christiania^  October  28,  1881. 


DE  nrrriARK. 

ANNVAL  REPORT  BY   CONSUL   RIDER,    OF   COPENHAGEN,   FOR   THE    YEARS  1880 

AND  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenfiagen^  March  20,  1882. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report,  which  has 
][)ecn  delayed  until  now  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  statistical 
bureau  in  issuing  its  yearly  collection  of  statistical  tables,  herewith 
transmitted. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1880. 

In  the  foreign  countries,  it  is  unquestionably  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  that  take  the  most  important  plaees  both  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tities of  the  goods  disposed  of  and  with  respect  to  the  values  thereof. 

In  the  years  1876-'80  the  commercial  transactions  between  Denmark 
and  thede  two  countries  amounted  on  an  average  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  trade,  and  66  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the*collective  transaction  b 
with  all  foreign  countries;  or,  in  other  words,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  foreign  trade  is  transacted  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain- 
After  these  countries  come  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  which  countries 
in  the  five  years  1876-'80  there  was  an  exchange  of  commercial  trans- 
actions of  goods  to  the  average  extent  of  about  23  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Denmark  and  of  the  average  value  of  17  per  cent,  of 
these  collective  transactions.  The  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  steadily  and  largely  pro- 
gressing. In  value  thev  can  thus  be  placed  as  3,900,000  kroners  in 
1876,  8,000,000  kroners  \x\  1877,  8,200,000  kroners  in  1878,  11,500,000 
kroners  in  1879,  and  now  19,100,000  krouers  in  1880.  It  is  the  import 
trade  into  Denmark  which,  without  question,  occupies  the  most  impor- 
tant place.  Thus  in  the  years  1876-'80  the  values  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  amounted,  respectively,  to  3,800,000  kroners,  8,000,000 
kroners,  8,100,000  kroners,  10,800,000  kroners,  and  even  to  17,900,000 
kroners.  This  considerable  increase  is  due  to  the  steadily  imports,  first 
and  foremost,  of  maize ;  next,  of  wheat;  then  of  lard,  of  pork  and  beef, 
as  also  of  butter.  In  the  year  1880  the  import  values  of  these  articles 
amounted,  respectively,  to  8,300,000  kroners,  1,800,000  kroners,  3,500,000 
kroners,  1,800,000  kroners,  and  110,000  krouers,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  imx)orts  of  i)etroleum  in  1880  were  considerable  less  than  in  the 
previous  years. 

In  1879,  whilst  the  imports  from  the  United  States  of  this  article  were 
34,000,000  pounds,  of  the  value  of  3,500,000  kroners,  the  imports  in  1880 
were  only  a  little  over  13,000,^  00  of  pounds,  of  the  value  of  1,400,000 
kroners. 

As  regards  the  ex]>orts  from  this  country  to  the  United  States,  this, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  imports,  is  exceedingly  small.  For 
the  years  1878  and  1880,  however,  a  more  sensible  augmentation  has 
been  made  manifest. 

THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  DENMARK. 

The  Danish  commercial  navy,  on  the  31st  December,  1880,  consisted 
of  3,082  vessels  (2,881  sailing  ships  and  201  steamers),  with  a  collective 
tonnage  of  249,4()5  tons.  This  fleet  has,  in  the  course  of  1880,  been  re- 
duced by  63  vessels,  and  2,492  tons.  The  reduction  is  solely  due  to  sail- 
ing vessels,  the  number  of  which  has  been  diminished  by  72,  of  a  ton- 
nage of  5,050  tons.  The  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  is  now  13,194  tons 
less  than  in  1870,  when  it  stood  at  its  highest  point,  210,703  tons. 

Steamers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  increased  by  9  ships  of  3,158 
tons.  On  the  31st  March,  1871,  tliis  commercial  fleet  numbered  2,048 
sailing  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  169,515  tons,  and  87  steamers  of  11,980 
tons.  Thus  in  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  has  been 
increased  by  233  vessels,  an  increase  of  only  about  8  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
number  of  steamers  has  been  increased  by  114,  an  increase  of  131  j>er 
cent.  The  tonnage  of  the  sailing  fleet  has  at  the  same  time  increased 
about  10  per  cent.,  the  steamers  with  no  less  than  333  per  cent. 
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MANUPACTURB  OF  SPIRITS. 

III  the  year  1880  there  existed  in  Copenhagen  56,  in  the  provincial 
towns  148,  and  in  the  country  districts  15,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  entire 
kingdom  219  distilleries,  against  256  in  1876,  and  225  in  1879.  The 
calculated  yield  is  for  Copenhagen  12,072,579,  for  the  piovincial  towns 
28,679,026,  and  for  the  country'  districts  1,388,524  quarts,  or  for  the 
whole  kingdom  42,140,129  quarts,  against  36,135,503  quarts  in  1876,  and 
35,373,396  quarts  in  1879.  The  number  of  distilleries  since  1876  has 
been  stea<lily  decreasing. 

The  decrease  from  1876  to  1877  falls  entirely  on  the  provincial  towns 
and  the  country  districts ;  but  from  1877  it  has  been  general  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom.  When  one,  however,  looks  to  the  calculated 
yield,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  kingdom  it  has  been  considerably  larger 
in  1880  than  in  each  of  the  four  previous  years.  This  falls,  however, 
entirely  on  the  distilleries  in  Copenhagen  and  in  the  provincial  towns. 
There  were  exported  in  1880  4,656,412  quarts,  which  was  five  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  in  1879,  and  eight  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  in  1876. 

INLAND  BEET-ROOT  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 

The  inland  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  was,  in  the  year  1880,  nearly 
5,000,000  pounds,  against  1,000,000  pounds  in  1876  and  about  3,500,000 
pounds  in  1879,  and  has  thus  been  larger  than  in  any  of  the  years  from 
1876..  This  progress  is  mainly  owing  to  the  manufactory  erected  at 
Odense.  Of  this  quantity  1,088,000  pounds  were  exported  in  1880, 
against  104,000  pounds  in  1876  and  1,400,000  pounds  in  1879. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  comniercial  transactions  with  foreign  countries  in  1880,  according 
to  the  statistical  tables,  show  a  collective  weight  of  4,556,000,000  pounds. 
Of  this,  3,354,000,000  pounds  fall  upon  imports  and  1,202,000,000  pounds 
on  exports. 

The  estimated  value  of  these  united  transactions  with  foreign  countries 
amounted  in  1880  to  424,000,000  kroners,  of  which  the  imports  had  a 
value  of  227,000,000  and  the  exports  of  197,000,000  kroners. 

The  several  descriptions  of  goods  which  are  articles  of  trade  with  for- 
eign countries  ma^^^  be  arranged  according  to  their  nature  under  the  fol- 
lowing chief  groupings: 

1.  Articles  of  food  consumption. 

2.  Articles  of  clothing  material  and  of  the  toilet. 

3.  Raw  materials,  and  others  partly  worked  up,  or  in  aid  of  the  require- 
ments of  manufactures. 

4.  IShips  and  other  objects  or  materials  for  transport,  machinery,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  so  forth. 

When  taking  notice  in  the  imports  of  the  above  mode  of  grouping,  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  1880  there  were  imported  of  articles  of  food  con- 
sumption, 87,000,000  kroners;  of  clothing  and  toilet  materials  41,000,000 
kroners;  of  materials  for  manufacture,  69,000,000  kroners ;  and  that  the 
customs  duties  on  the  total  amount  of  goods  subjected  to  the  tariff  in 
1880  ^mounted  to  20,405,349  kroners;  of  which  about  10,061,000  kroners 
fell  upon  the  articles  of  food  consumption;  about  5,164,000  kroners  on 
articles  of  clothing  and  toilet;  about  2,660,000  kroners  on  articles  em- 
ployed in  manufactures;  about  1,982,000  on  the  other  articles  of  con- 
jsumption.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  a  chief  measure  upon 
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articles  of  food  consamption  that  the8e  tarifi'  duties  fall.  In  such  arti- 
cles of  food  the  daties  are  borue  in  great  measure  by  articles  of  colonial 
produce,  inasmuch  as  three-fourths  of  the  amount  collected  from  this 
entire  group  are  due  to  these  articles. 

Of  articles  of  clothing,  it  is  almost  entirely  manufactured  goods  that 
are  of  financial  importance. 

Amongst  other  general  descriptions  of  articles  of  consumption,  petro- 
leum occupies  the  first  place. 

Of  the  taritt''s  difi'erent  positions,  sugar,  molasses,  and  sirup  yielded 
the  largest  revenue  receipts,  namely,  about  4,967,000  kroners. 

There  were  imported  of  these  goods  57,364,000  pounds,  of  which  about 
55,880,800  pounds  were  of  sugar  and  1,753,400  pounds  of  molasses.  Of 
these  articles  there  were  re-exported  in  1880  collectively  about  12,200,000 
pounds. 

In  the  next  rank  of  revenue  receipts  come  manufactured  goods,  of  which 
about  18,635,000  pounds  were  importexl,  and  were  distributeil  iu  the 
following  manner,  namely:  About  13,621,300  pounds  on  cotton  and  liuen 
goods,  about  4,775,000  pounds  on  woolens,  and  438,000  pounds  on  silks. 

Coffee  and  coffee  substitutes  take  the  third  place  in  the  revenue,  with 
a  receipt  of  1 ,214,800  kroners.  There  were  in)[)orted  altogether  of  thes^e 
13,264,000  pounds. 

Metals  and  metal  goods  in  1880  produced  about  J, 026,000  krouers. 
Both  in  regard  to  weights  and  amount  of  revenue,  iron  and  steel  goods 
are  of  chief  importance.  Of  these  there  were  imported  91,000,000 
pounds,  yielding  a  revenue  of  867,600  kroners. 

Tobacco  in  1880  showed  a  revenue  receipt  of  about  1,009,300  kroners. 
Of  this  there  were  imported  about  6,222,900  ])ouuds  in  natural  state 
and  251,000  pounds  in  manufactured  condition.  Of  tobacco  there  were 
re  exported  440,000  pounds,  of  which  374,000  pounds  in  manufacture*! 
and  the  remainder  in  its  natural  state. 

Oils  yielded  about  995,200  kroners.  The  entire  imports  of  this  article 
were  16,507,100  pounds  (for  the  chief  part  of  petroleum).  The  re-ex^iort 
was  to  the  extent  of  about  4,060,200  pounds. 

Timber  and  wood  yielded  about  984,100  kroners.  Of  these,  wood  and 
timber  in  their  natural  state  play  by  far  the  most  important  part,  as 
of  these  about  215,000  tons  and  2,928,800  cubic  feet  were  entered  for 
duty,  yielding  about  898,400  kroners. 

Wines  and  spirits  produced  about  956,100  kroners.  Of  wines  and 
cider  there  were  imported  138,800  quarts  and  5,236,800  pounds,  with  a 
collective  customs  revenue  of  569,000  kroners.  Of  spirits  there  were 
imported  45,300  quarts,  yielding  a  revenue  of  308,700  kroners. 

Goals  in  1880  yielded  752,200  kroners,  with  an  import  altogether  of 
about  245,000  tons. 

Next  comes  rice,  which  in  1880  yielded  442,200  kroners,  with  a  total 
import  of  22,880,200  pounds,  of  which  were  entered  for  duty  10,612,000 
pounds.    Of  rice  were  re-exported  9,355,500  pounds. 

Salt  in  1880  yielded  a  revenue  of  about  352,500  kroners.  Of  this  were 
imported  about  19,993,000  pounds  of  rock  salt  and  22,047,200  pounds  of 
refining  salt. 

Of  tea  were  imported  about  738,900  pounds,  with  a  revenue  yield  of 
214,600  kroners.  Tea  was  the  last  article,  which  in  1880  yielded  above 
200,000  kroners,  but  there  are  several  articles  in  the  different  groupings 
of  goods  which  have  yielded  between  100,000  and  200,000  kroners, 
namely,  fruits,  175,000  kroners ;  dyestuffs,  168,300  kroners ;  skins  and 
hides,"l66,300  kroners;  spices,  132,500  kroners;  hops,  130,900  kroners; 
cheese,  118,000  kroners.    There  are   again  s<rveral  ranging  between 
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100,000  and  40,000  kroners,  such  as  hats,  94,700  kroDers ;  sago,  &c., 
78,000  kroners;  fish,  68,400  kroners ;  boots  and  shoes,  48,700  kroners ; 
feathers  and  eiderdown,  48,350  kroners;  ships,  &c.,  47,700  kroners; 
watches  and  clocks,  44,700  kroners;  cokes,  41,100  kroners.  Finally, 
three  groups  yielded  between  20,000  and  40,000  kroners,  ten  group- 
ings between  10,0<X)  and  20,000  kroners,  and  seventeen  different  group- 
ings under  10,000  kroners. 

When  next  examining  the  lists  of  exports,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  agricultural  products  occupy  the  only  important  places  thereof; 
and  of  these,  live  cattle,  cereals,  and  butter  are  of  the  chief  importance. 
The  value  of  the  exports  in  1880  amounted  to  196,000,000  of  kroners, 
and  of  this  149,000,000  kroners,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  exports, 
were  obtained  from  the  before-mentioned  three  descriptions  of  articles. 
But  when  about  one  fourth  is  deducted  as  being  the  value  of  imported 
articles  of  the  same  dc*scription,  the  value  of  the  surplus  exports  for 
1880  will  be  108,000,000  of  kroners,  of  which  51,200,000  kroners  fell  upon 
live  cattle,  35,600,000  kroner^  on  cereals,  an<l  21,000,000  kroners  on  but- 
ter, &c. 

In  comparing  the  tables  of  1880  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  values  of  the  surplus  exportation  of  1880  exceeded 
the  value  of  that  in*1879  by  18,000,000  of  kroners,  when  it  amounted  to 
89,000,000  kroners.  This  increase  falls  upon  all  of  the  three  before- 
mentioned  groups. 

In  1879  the  exports  of  butter,  &c.,  had  a  value  of  24,000,000  kroners, 
whilst  in  1880  a  value  of  34,000,0()0  kroners  was  reached.  Likewise 
has  the  value  of  the  exports  of  live  cattle  from  1879  to  1880  increased 
from  46,000,000  kroners  to  67,000,000  kroners.  Lastly,  as  regards  cere- 
als, the  export  value  of  this  group  of  articles  for  the  years  1879-'80 
has  increased  from  48,0(K),000  to  57,000,000  kroners. 

In  com])aring  next  the  year  1880  with  the  average  of  the  five  years 
1876-'80,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  surplus  exports  of  1880 
also  exceeds  the  average  of  the  surplus  exports  of  1876-'80,  inasmuch 
as  these  only  amounted  to  95,000,000  kroners.  The  difference  here  of 
47,000,000  kroners  falls  exclusively  on  cereals  and  live  stock. 

Whilst  on  the  other  hand  as  regards  tl}e  group  of  butter,  &c.,  the 
value  of  the  exports  thereof  were  certainly  in  1880  to  the  extent  of 
34,000,000  kroners,  somewhat  more  than  the  value  of  the  average  of  the 
exports  in  the  years  1876-'80,  which  was  31,000,000  kroners;  but  at  the 
same  time  has  the  value  of  the  imports  of  this  group  in  1880 — for 
13,000,000  kroners — been  in  a  greater  i)roportion  to  the  relative  exports 
than  was  the  value  of  the  average  imports  of  the  same  in  those  five 
years,  and  which  only  amounted  to  9,000,000. 

The  group  of  live  stock  without  question  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
place  amongst  the  agricultural  products.  Thus,  in  the  year  1880,  the 
value  of  the  surplus  export  of  animals  amounted  to  51,000,000  kroners. 
If  one  compares  1880  with  the  previous  year  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  suvplus  export  of  live  stock  from  1879  to  1880 
falls  equally  upon  all  the  groupings  of  this  class — horses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  The  value  of  the  surplus  export  of  horses,  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  has,  namely,  increased  from  1879  to  1880,  re- 
spectively, from  8,000,000  kroners,  15,000,000  kroners,  1,000,000  kro- 
ners, and  16,000,000  kroners,  to  10,000,000  kroners,  17,000,000  kroners, 
2,000,000  kroners,  and  21,000,000  kroners ;  and  if  one  compares  1880  with 
the  average  years  1876-'80,  here  the  difference  falls  upon  horses,  sheep, 
and  swine,  whilst  the  value  of  the  surplus  export  of  horned  cattle  in 
1880  is  lower  than  the  average  value  of  the  same  for  those  five  years. 
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Tlie  valae  of  the  surplus  export  of  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  in  the 
five  years'  average  amoanted,  respectively,  to  only  7,000,000  kroners, 
1,000,000  kroners,  and  16,000,000  kroners ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  average  value  of  surplus  export  of  horned  cattle  for  the  five  years 
amounted  to  17,000,000  kroners. 

The  surplus  export  of  horses  in  1880  were  9,750  head  of  the  value  of 
10,000,000  kroners,  against  10,400  head  of  the  value  of  8,000,000  kroners 
in  1879.  Of  horned  cattle  the  surplus  export  in  1880  was  76,250  hea«l 
of  the  value  of  17,000,000  kroners,  against  64,800  head  of  the  value 
of  15,000,000  in  1879.  Of  sheep  it  was,  in  1880,  of  63,700  head  of  the 
value  of  2,000,000,  against  38,300  head  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  in  1879. 
Of  swine  it  was  of  236,600  head  of  the  value  of  21,000,000  kroners,  against 
210,400  of  the  value  of  16,0(  0,00»  in  1879. 

The  exports  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  for  the  most  part  to  portB 
of  Great  Britain ;  whereas  horses  and  swine  are  for  the  most  part  sent 
to  Germany. 

THE  HARVEST  IN  DEMARK  IN  1881. 

The  year  1880  was  a  good  year  for  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  and 
showed  itself  to  be  more  favorable  at  the  close  of  the  final  returns  than 
after  the  preliminar}'^  one  made  immediately  after  hlarvest. 

From  the  weekly  returns  received  from  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  country,  it  is  already  fully  evident  that  the  year  1881  will  prove 
greatly  in  arrear  of  the  foregoing  one,  and  one  is  able  to  form  a  pretty 
approximate  estimate  of  the  relative  results  of  the  several  kinds  of  procl- 
ucts. 

The  same  as  in  my  last  annual  report  in  the  calculating  of  the  accom- 
panying tables,  which  innumbers  give  theresultsof  the  different  products 
in  each  district,  the  average  will  also  this  year  be  represented  by  =  1. 
Above  an  average  by  1.5,  and  below  an  average  =  by  0.5. 

Thus  the  closer  each  number  in  the  table  approaches  to  1.5,  so  much 
the  more  will  the  harvest  yield  in  the  district  in  question  for  that  kind 
of  product  exceed  an  average  yield ;  and  the  closer  it  approaches  to  0.5, 
so  much  will  it  be  below  that  of  an  average.      ' 

The  great  diflerence  in  t'^e  final  results  of  activity  in  this  country's 
agriculture  has  naturally  been  owing  to  the  difi^erences  of  atmospheric 
causes.  There  has,  however,  on  the  whole,  been  a  great  resemblance 
in  the  weather  of  the  two  years,  and  it  is,  therefore,  at  this  time,  of  special 
interest  to  ascertain  in  what  the  difiereuce  exists  which  has  exerted  so 
pronounced  an  infiuence  on  the  yield,  and  in  what  manner  they  have 
exercised  such  infiuence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  the  season  was  anything  but  favorable  for  the 
sowing  of  winter  seed  and  the  preparing  of  the  land  for  autumn  plowing 
for  the  spring  seed  of  the  coming  year. 

After  an  unusually  dry  month  of  August,  the  ground  in  the  com- 
mencement of  September  was  so  dried  up  that  one  frequently  did  not 
dare  to  attempt  to  sow  the  winter  seed  before  rain  made  its  appearance. 

A  few  days  before  the  middle  of  September,  the  dry  season  was,  how- 
ever, replaced  by  a  heavy  rainfall,  which  delayed  winter  sowing  very 
considerably,  making  the  ground  wet  and  unfavorable. 

Only  in  the  latter  days  of  September  could  the  sowing  be  prosecuted 
with  energy,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  grain  was  then  got  into  the 
ground.  The  first  part  of  October  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable  for  field 
work,  and  the  winter  seed,  which  had  been  sown  either  before  the  rainy 
period  of  September  or  subsequent  thereto,  came,  as  a  rule,  pretty 
favorably  into  the  ground. 
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From  some  districts  where  the  soil  was  of  a  binding  nature,  there  never- 
theless were  received  accounts  that  the  ground,  after  the  September 
rains,  was  so  long  before  it  became  suitable,  that  one  was  even  compelled, 
in  some  cases,  to  relinquish  the  sowing  of  a  part  of  the  area  intended 
for  winter  seed.  The  winter  seed  sown  early  in  September  before  the 
rainfall,  namely,  rye,  had  a  favorable  time  for  its  growth  until  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Already  at  that  time  had  the  rainfall  in  the  best  wheat 
districts  of  the  kingdom  been  very  considerable,  and  the  weather  cold 
and  raw,  whilst  in  other  parts  (such  as  North  Jutland)  much  less  rain 
had  fallen. 

But  more  especially  was  the  last  third  part  of  the  month  exceedingly 
unfavorable,  with  storms,  irost,  and  heavy  falls,  especially  of  snow. 

The  rainfall  was,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  month  of  October, 
more  than  100  millimeters,  whereas  the  normal  is  only  00  to  70,  and  the 
temperature  on  an  average  was  5^  to  C^  C,  against  the  normal  of  8^  to 
90  C.    The  winter  seed  was  stopped  in  its  growth. 

Plowing  was  in  many  cases  unfinished,  and  the  harvesting  of  the 
root  crops  was  very  laborsome  and  often  accompanied  by  loss.  In  the 
month  of  November,  there  were  in  most  of  the  districts  but  few  days 
when  field  work  was  possible,  and  the  month  became  noted  for  its  heavy 
rainfall,  especially  on  the  islands,  and  on  the  20th  frost  already  set  in. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  all  the  winter  seed, 
and  particularly  the  wheat,  in  the  islands  was  very  weak  when  winter 
set  in. 

The  winter  of  1880-'81  was,  on  the  whole,  severe.  The  month  of 
December  certainly  had  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  the  nor- 
mal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  months  of  January  and  February  were 
respectively  about  4^  and  3^  C.  colder  than  the  normal,  and  the  twa 
latter  months  were  specially  noted  for  the  very  small  rainfall,  so  that 
the  winter  seed  suffered  greatly  from  the  severe  frost.  That  the  winter 
seed,  nevertheless,  is  not  easily  destroyed,  is  an  old  experience ;  and  it 
was  thus  chiefly  the  entire  want  of  growth,  which  the  tender  winter 
seed  so  much  required,  that  gave  cause  for  anxiety,  but  which  a  favol^ 
able  spring  might  yet  restore. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1881,  there  stepped  in  that  exceedingly 
dangerous  weather  for  the  winter  products,  which  were  mainly  unpro- 
tected by  snow,  namely,  bright  sunshine  during  the  day  with  sharp 
frost  at  night,  as  also  in  the  shade. 

Continual  changes  from  frost  to  thaw,  severe  night  frost  with  warm 
sunshine  for  a  long  period  continued  to  exert  their  influence  upon  the 
winter  seed  and  clover,  and  it  was  only  in  the  middle  of  April  that  the 
frost  was  so  far  out  of  the  earth  that  the  working  of  the  soil  and  spring 
sowing  could  be  commenced  in  the  most  advanced  district. 

The  month  of  April  only  gave  one-fourth  of  the  normal  rainfall  (74 
millimeters  as  opposed  to  30  and  35;,  and  the  want  of  a  soft  spring  rain 
to  take  the  frost  out  of  the  ground  was  felt  greatly. 

Already  at  this  season  it  could  be  seen  in  many  places  that  the  wheat 
was  so  damaged  that  it  ought  to  be  plowed  up,  and  this  in  the  special 
wheat-growing  districts.  That  in  other  ports  of  the  country,  especially 
in  Jutland,  it  had  withstood  this  most  unfavorable  spring  weather  so 
much  better  (even  square-head  wheat)  that  it  had  even  a  promising 
look,  seems  mainly  due  to  its  better  growth  in  the  autumn,  doubtless  a 
consequence  of  the  favorable  weather  in  the  month  of  October,  when 
Jutland  had  only  about  the  normal  amount  of  rainfall  (72  millimeters), 
whilst  the  islands,  and  especially  the  best  wheat  districts,  had  nearly 
the  double  (135.8) ;  and  lastly  that  the  month  of  February  in  Jutland  had 
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received  agaiust  the  Dormal  rainfall  (30.9  millimeters),  whilst  the  islauds 
only  received  about  the  half  (17.2). 

One  great  cause  for  the  wheat  and  clover  having  suffered  so  much  from 
the  variable  weather  in  the  month  of  March  maybe  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  earth  crust,  notwithstanding  the  small  rainfall,  still  for  a  long 
time  retained  the  moisture,  owing  to  the  frost  for  a  long  period  having  re- 
mained deeper  in  the  ground  and  prevented  the  water  from  being  carried 
away,  so  that  in  many  ])lace8  it  stood  like  lakes  on  the  Helds.  And 
when  the  water  in  April  had  sunk  down  to  the  drainpipes,  the  earth 
with  the  exceedingly  small  rainfall  became  very  pai'ched.  The  end  of 
April  brought  a  slight  rainfall,  certainly,  in  a  measure,  in  the  shape  of 
snow,  bi\t  night  frosts  continued  until  the  month  of  May.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding the  weather  was  milder,  yet  vegetation  made  but  slight 
progress.  Spring  sowing  was  only  completed  at  a  late  period,  even  in 
the  most  forward  districts,  owing  to  the  resowing  of  the  wheat  fields, 
tEe  first  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  the  northern  districts  a  week 
later.  After  the  middle  of  May,  some  of  the  districts  likewise  received 
a  considerable  rainfall,  such  as  a  great  part  of  Jutland,  Fyen,  and  North 
Zealand;  whilst  in  other  parts,  especially  the  southern,  there  was  but 
little  or  as  good  as  none.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Jutland  in  May 
had  a  normal  rainfall  (42.4),  whilst  the  islands  had  somewhat  less  (33.8) ; 
and,  moreover,  all  the  best  wheat  districts  stood  very  low  in  regard  to 
rainfall  during  the  whole  of  the  spring. 

The  last  two  weeks  in  May  were  unusually  hot,  and  the  temperature 
for  the  entire  month  was  fully  normal.  But  together  with  the  heat  the 
soil  was  greatly  dried  up  with  the  easterly  winds,  so  that  very  soon  in 
all  parts,  with  some  difference  in  degree,  the  want  of  rain  was  sadly  felt. 

For  the  different  products  of  winter  seed  which  were  harvested  in 
1880,  the  weather  changes  in  the  autumn  were  of  more  normal  char- 
acter as  regards  temperature  and  rainfall  than  in  that  of  the  last  year. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winter  seed  being  sown  very  late  and  in 
less  favorable  ground,  it  likewise  then  happened  that  the  winter  seed, 
when  winter  set  in,  was  thin  and  very  backward  in  growth.  Also  then 
the  winter  seed  had  to  encounter  a  severe  winter  with  slight  rainfoll ; 
but  there  was  the  great  ditterence  that  the  month  of  February  was 
warmer  than  the  normal,  so  that  the  growth  commenced  much  earlier 
than  this  last  year's.  Also  in  the  spring  of  1880  a  similar  variation  from 
frost  to  sun  was  also  visible,  as  in  the  year  1881 ;  but  then  the  surface 
of  the  earth  was  very  dry  and  the  water  sunk ;  and  afterwards  the 
month  of  April  gave'  already  in  the  first  days  a  normal  rainfall  with 
gradually  more.  This,  together  with  the  very  warm  period  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  month,  produced  wonderful  life  in  all  vegetation. 

These  dift'erences,  namely,  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  free  from 
water  and  that  the  winter  seed  commenced  its  growth  earlier  and  had 
the  opportunities  for  a  more  rapid  development,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  marked  difference  in  the  two  years,  more  esj^ec- 
ially  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop. 

it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  also  in  1880  some  poor  fields 
of  wheat  were  plowed  up,  and  that  there  were  found  fields  of  thin  con- 
ditioned winter  seed  in  several  districts. 

In  that  parched  condition  into  which  the  ground  was  reduced  iu  the 
month  of  May,  1881,  the  different  products  had  subsequently  to  en- 
counter a  mouth  of  June  wherein  a  scarcity  of  rain  throughout  the  king- 
dom had  only  been  twice  exceeded  in  the  last  twenty  years  (18G5  and 
I8G8)— :52.1  millimeters,  against  the  normal  50-55.  Specially  unfavor- 
able also  were  the  different  influen(5es  in  some  of  the  chief  wheat  districts, 
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suchasMaribo,  Soroe,  Holbek,Prastoe  districts,  and  the  island  of  Lange- 
land,  which,  like  in  Aalborg  district,  only  received  a  little  over  20  milli- 
meters of  rainfall,  that  is  to  say,  two-fifths  of  the  normal. 

The  month  of  July  gave  certainly  somewhat  over  a  normal  rainfall, 
but  this  only  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  when  the  winter 
•seed  in  all  of  the  most  forward  districts  was  already  far  advanced.  It 
was  consequently  of  much  less  benefit  than  if  it  had  taken  place  earlier; 
still  its  influence  was  of  service  in  many  ways. 

Finally,  the  month  of  August,  the  harvest  month,  brought  with  it  a 
very  heavy  rainfall,  about  two-thirds  more  than  the  normal  (112  milli- 
meters against  60-70),  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  heavy  rainfall 
of  the  first  half  of  September,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  year's  unfavor- 
able results  in  regard  to  the  several  grain  products,  inasmuch  as  it 
damaged  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  the  straw  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

In  1880  it  was  mainly  to  the  good  rainfall  and  high  temperature  in  the 
inonth  of  April  that  gave  them  strength  to  withstand  the  unusual  drought, 
and  cold  of  the  month  of  May  (the  severe  night  frost  doing  much  damage 
to  the  rye) ;  but  also  in  June  there  was  a  seriously  felt  want  of  rain,  and 
the  drought  left  sensible  traces  of  its  efiects  on  the  grass,  hay  crops, 
and  the  draught  left  sensible  traces  of  its  eft'ects  on  the  grass,  hay  crops, 
and  tlie  roots,  as  also  the  filling  of  thedifferent  grain  ears,  as  known,  was 
not  large. 

In  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  drought  was  sensibly  felt  during 
the  whole  of  June,  but  the  great  difference  to  be  observed  between  that 
year  and  the  year  1881  is  tiiat  the  month  of  June  then  gave  a  normal 
rainfall  for  the  kingdom  (in  some  districts  much  in  excess).  It  was  also 
at  that  time  taught,  by  a  comparison  between  the  districts  which  had 
ample  rain  and  those  which  had  too  little,  what  difference  of  infiuence 
this  had  exercised  on  the  products. 

The  month  of  July  brought  throughout  a  heavy  rainfall,  so  heavy  that 
it  would  doubtless  have  caused  great  damage  if  the  temperature  at  the 
8ame  time  had  not  been  much  higher  than  the  normal.  Finally,  the 
month  of  August  very  fortunately  brought  such  beautiful  harvest  weather 
that  all  sorts  of  grain  could  be  housed  speedily  without  waste  and  of  the 
best  quality,  and  wa43  in  this  respect  in  direct  opposition  to  the  harvest 
month  of  the  year  1881.  * 

There  has  been  a  great  difference  between  the  different  districts  with 
regard  to  the  damage  which  the  seed  has  suffered  during  the  year,  owing 
to  the  unfavorable  harvest  season.  Where  the  harvest  commenced 
-early  and  was  completed  at  comparatively  early  date,  as  in  the  southern 
districts  of  the  islands,  there  it  has  been  easier  to  secure  the  grain  in 
good  quality  than  in  those  districts  where  the  harvest  took  place  later. 
From  Lolland,  Falster,  South  Zealand,  Langeland,  South  Fyen,  &c., 
there  will  without  doubt  be  seen  very  fine  trade  descriptions  of  grain 
products,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  harvest. 

But  the  most  favorably  placed  districts  have  been  those  where  the 
harvest  took  place  very  late,  such  as  North  Jutland,  where  it  was,  chiefiy 
alone  during  the  reaping  that'one  had  to  submit  to  the  rainfall,  whilst 
the  carrying  in  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  exceed- 
ingly favorable  weather  had  set  in.  Even  where  a  portion  of  the  grain 
after  reaping  had  to  encounter  a  considerable  wet  period,  this  was  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  repaired  by  its  being  exposed  before  in-driv- 
ing to  the  influence  of  sun  and  wind  so  that  it  could  be  secured  in  a 
completely  dry  state. 

Here  the  grain  has  generally  been  housed  in  perfectly  dry  condition. 
The  worst  placed  have  been  the  districts  in  Jutland  and  in  the  islands, 
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where  the  harvest  commenced  and  was  obliged  to  be  finished  daringthe 
long  rainy  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  montb  of  August  until  after 
the  middle  of  September,  and  this  especially  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  most  advanced  districts  in  Jutland,  a  great  part  of  Fyen,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Zealand.  In  these  districts  the  grain  suffered 
largely  on  the  fields  from  the  soaking  of  the  straw  and  sprouting  of  the 
ears,  and  in  many  places  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  properly  dried  for 
harvesting,  so  that  a  considerable  part  had  to  be  brought  into  the  bams 
and  stacked  in  a  damp  state. 

As  a  consequence  also  in  the  radius  of  the  diflerent  districts  a  great 
variation  is  to  be  found  in  this  respect.  The  smaller  farms  have  com> 
monly  had  the  advantage  over  the  larger  ones,  the  rain  fell  frequently 
in  showers  very  difl^ierently  divided,  the  situation  high  and  free  or  low 
and  under  shelter  ha^  been  of  great  infiuence,  and  the  ditlerent  methods 
of  harvesting  have  also,  at  the  same  time,  had  coubidereble  influence  on 
the  condition  in  which  the  grain  was  secured. 

Herewith  will  be  found  the  dates  of  the  harvesting  in  the  several 
districts  according  to  the  reports  received,  and  it  is  at  once  made  evi- 
dent from  the  great  strides  which  took  place  between  the  earliest  and 
latest  dates  of  harvesting  how  laborsome  and  of  long  duration  it  most 
have  been  in  many  parts. 


Districts. 


Dates  of  hftryesting. 


Copenhaeen  — 
Fredericksborg 

Holbek   

Bord 

Prastd  ...., 

Haribo 

Odense...^ 

Svendborg 

Bomholm 

morring 

Aalborg 

RiDgkjdbing... 

Vibprg  

Randers 

ThiMted 

Aarhus 

Vejle 

Rlbe 

North  Slesvig.. 


August  24  t4>  Septeniber  ?6. 
September  4  to  October  1. 
September?  to  September  26. 
August  3U  to  September  30  (geser- 

ally  about  mirfdle  of  September.) 
Angust  29  to  September  22. 
August  24  to  September  22  (cener> 

aUy  first  in  September.) 
August  23  to  Septeml»er  21. 
August  24  to  September  22. 
Sieptember  2  to  September  22. 
Se])tember  25  to  October  8. 
September  21  to  October  4. 
September  13  to  October  3. 
September  14  to  October  6. 
September  21  to  October  8. 
September  17  to  October  8. 
September  20  to  October  1. 
September  17  to  September  26. 
Septeiuber  15  to  September  30. 
September  14  to  September  29. 


Wheat  in  1881  has  been  decidedly  the  worst  product.  Whilst  in  1880 
it  was  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  play  the  least  important  part 
in  the  wheat  crop  which  sustained  most  damage,  the  position  in  1881 
is  the  reverse.  This  is  already  to  be  seen  from^the  ta;bles,  although  from 
these  it  cannot  be  seen  that  wheat  to  a  large  extent  was  lost,  plowed 
up  and  replaced  by  spring  seed  sorts,  whilst  this,  however,  is  made  mani- 
fest by  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  wheat  districts  of  Maribo  wheat  is  to 
be  found  missing  in  several  of  the  returns. 

It  has  specially  been  the  newly  imported  English  wheat  kinds  which 
have  succumbed  to  the  weather  changes.  Namely,  the  generally  aned 
square-head  wheat  demands  a  strong  growth  and  an  early  autumn  de- 
velopment, and  when  these  are  wanting,  it  can  so  much  the  less  hold 
out  against  the  injurious  variations  between  frost  and  thaw  in  the  spring. 
Strange  it  is,  that  in  some  of  the  districts  in  Jutland  (such  as  Veile) 
still  were  to  be  found  fields  of  square-head  wheat  which  stood  fairly 
good.    But  for  the  most  part,  wheat,  even  when  it  has  filled  fairly  well 
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in  the  bams,  has,  however,  given  a  very  bi^d  yiehl  in  fold,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  been  injured  by  rust,  <&c. 

The  exporting  mills  of  this  country,  therefore,  supply  themselves  this 
jsear  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual  with  wheat  from  abroad,  and  the 
export  of  Danish  wheat  will  be  of  no  importance  whatever,  it  is  also 
significant  that  fine  wheat  bran,  which  plays  an  important  part  as  fod- 
der material,  is  offered  for  sale  throughout  the  country,  connng  from 
different  corners  of  the  world. 

As  regards  the  yields  of  wheat,  the  districts  may  be  placed  in  the 
following  order:  Thisted,  Aarhaus,  Hjorriug,  Randers,  Odeuse,  Vejle, 
Aalborg,  Holbek,  Bibe,  Fredericksoorg,  Prastoe,  Copenhagen,  Maribo, 
Svendborg,  Bornholm,  Viborg. 

Kye  snp|N)rti*d  much  better  the  difficult  weather  changes,  notwith- 
standing it  was  generally  sown  late  and  was  weak  from  the  autumn. 

Of  significance  in  the  difference  between  the  two  years  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  rye,  notwithstanding  the  serious  damage  it  received  in 
1880  from  the  night  frosts  during  the  month  of  May,  still  reached  to 
above  an  average  in  moat  of  the  districts.  However,  in  1881,  rye  is  the 
<;ereal  which  has  yielded  best,  and  it  has  even  exceeded  an  average  in 
not  a  few  districts;  but  at  the  same  time  stands  much  lower  than  in 
1880.  Banked  according  to  order,  with  regard  to  the  yield  of  rye,  the 
districts  will  stand  in  the  following  positions :  Thisted,  Viborg  Banders, 
Maribo,  Svendborg,  Bingkjobiug,  Vejle,  Bibe,  Aarhuus,  Holbek,  Aal- 
borg, Predericksborg,  Prastoe,  Odense,  Copenhagen,  Soroe,  Hjorring, 
and  Bornholm. 

Barley,  in  1S81,  is  of  not  little  more  importance  than  usual,  owing  to 
many  wheat  fields  having  been  resown  with  chevalier  or  six-rowed  bar- 
ley. It  is  only  in  few  places  where  this  description  of  cereal  has  ex- 
ceeded an  average,  whilst  in  many  parts  it  stands  considerably  below. 
Barley  is  <  f  especial  importance  as  being  the  chief  export  of  cereals 
fioni  here.  There  is,  however,  little  prospect  that  the  increase  of  areal, 
which  was  caused  by  the  resowing  of  the  wheat  fields,  will  give  any 
notable  increase  in  the  ordinary  barley  export,  whilst  in  the  districts 
where  the  barley  harvest  was  earliest,  and  where  there  was  most 
plowed-ap  wheat,  the  most  fruitful  part  of  the  island,  there  the  bar- 
ley crop  has  been  secured  in  relatively  good  condition,  so  that  it  will  be 
a  good  export  article ;  but  there  are  at  the  same  time  large  districts, 
and  amongst  these  some  of  this  country^s  best  malting  barley  districts, 
where  the  quality  has  suffered  so  much  during  the  harvest  that  the 
quantity  adopted  for  export  will  be  of  very  reduced  amount.  In  some 
districts,  especially  of  Fyen  and  Jutland,  the  barley  has  also  suffered 
materially  from  cockchafer  grubs. 

With  regard  to  barley  yield,  the  different  districts  may  be  i>laced  as 
follows :  Thisted,  Bornholm,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  Fredericksborg,  Prastoe, 
Hjorring,  Copenhagen,  Svendborg,  Banders,  Vejle,  Viborg,  Maribo, 
Soroe,  Ode]ise,  Bingkjobing,  Holbek,  Bibe. 

Oats  stands  as  to  yield  pretty  close  to  barley,  but  on  the  whole  as 
giving  somewhat  less,  notwithstanding  that  this  cereal  in  one  district 
more  than  barley  has  reached  an  average  harvest,  according  to  the  re- 
turns. Thedistricts  for  oats  may  be  placed  in  the  following  order :  Bibe, 
Bornholm, Thisted,  FrederickslK)rg, Bingkjobing,  Banders,  Viborg,  Aar- 
huus, Hjorring,  Aalborg,  Vejle,  Copenhagen,  Soroe,  Holbek,  Odense, 
Basto,  Svendborg,  and  Mnribo. 

Mixed  seed,  chiefiy  barley  and  oats,  which  generally  give  a  much 
larger  yield  than  those  of  same  description  of  grain  taken  separately, 
«tand  also  higher  in  1881,  and  rank  with  the  year's  best  yielding  pro- 
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ducts;  but  still  it  is  only  a  little  over  half  the  districts,  and  that^ 
namely,  the  Jutland  ones,  where  an  average  crop  or  above  has  been 
obtaineil.  Mixed  seed,  harvested  in  a  ripe  state,  embraced  in  1876  aboat 
88,000  acres  of  land  (of  this  nearly  three  fourths  in  the  islands),  also 
only  a  little  over  one  sixth  of  barley  and  one-seventh  of  oats  areals^ 
Thusit  does  not  constitute  one  of  the  important  products.  The  districts 
for  this  description  of  cereal  as  regards  yield  may  be  ranked  in  the  fol- 
lowing  order:  Thisted,Ribe,Randers,Freilericksborg,  Ringkjobin":,  Aal- 
borg,  Aarhuns,  Copenhagen,  Viborg,  Vejle,  Hornholni,  Holbek,  Svend- 
borg,  Soroe,  Prastoe,  Maribo,  Hjorring,  and  Odense. 

Pease  promised  in  the  spring  exceedingly  well ;  but  suffered  later  on, 
in  the  summer  considerably  from  the  weather  changes,  so  that  the  final 
yield  has  proved  not  to  come  up  to  that  of  mixed  seed.  With  regard 
to  the  yield  of  pease  the  districts  will  rank  as  follows  :  l^ornholm,  Fred* 
ericksborg,  Odense,  Hjorring,  Eingkjobing,  Randers,  Thisted,  Maril>o^ 
Svendborg,  Prastoe,  Viborg,  Ribe,  Holbek,  Aarhuus,  Sorcie,  Aalborg, 
Vejle,  Copenhagen. 

Beans  are  only  returned  as  cultivated  in  twelve  districts,  aiul  in  »<onie 
of  these,  namely, those  in  the  light  soils,  there  are  but  few  returns  mak- 
ing mention  of  this  product.  The  bean  areal  is  yet  only  small  in  this- 
country,  but  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  districts  where  the  soil  is  best,. 
and  especially  in  the  wheat-growing  districts. 

As  a  valuable  product  and  of  great  service  in  rotation  of  crops,  and 
as  being  safer  than  pease  on  proper  soils,  such  increase  is  a  desirable 
object.  They  were,  however,  in  1881,  checked  too  soon  in  their  growth, 
and  were  short  in  the  straw. 

According  to  the  yield  of  beans,  the  districts,  as  far  as  returns  have- 
come  to  hand,  will  stand  in  the  following  order:  Aalborg,  Fredericks- 
borg,  Soroe,  Odense,  Svendborg,  Aarhuns, Vejle,  Holbek,  Randers,  Mar- 
ibo, Copenhagen,  and  Prastoe. 

Green  fodder  in  a  year  like  the  past  one,  where  the  growth  of  stalks- 
and  leaves  has  been  so  greatly  checked,  having  shown  in  proportion  to 
other  products  so  fairly  good  a  yield,  may  seem  somewhat  astonishing^ 
As*  will  be  seen,  they  are  the  Jutland  districts  which  stand  highest, 
whilst  the  islands  as  a  rule  stand  the  lowest — a  natural  consequence  of 
the  weather  changes.  Green  fodder  will,  in  the  increasing  plan  of  fod- 
dering during  summer,  steadily  be  of  greater  importance.  For  the  yield 
of  this  sort,  the  districts  may  be  placed  in  the  following  order :  Thisted, 
Veile,  Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  Fredericksborg,  Ringkjobing,  Vilwrg,  Ribe, 
Holbek,  Copenhagen,  Svendborg,  Randers,  Odense,  Prastoe,  Bornholm, 
Maribo,  and  Soroe. 

When  roots,  carrots,  and  potatoes  are  taken  under  one,  a  much  better 
result  is  in  1881  obtained  for  these  products  than  for  1880.  This  may 
mostly  be  attributed  to  the  rainy  period  in  August,  1881,  as  opposed  to 
its  dry  character  of  1880.  August  is  an  important  month  for  the  grow- 
ing development  of  roots,  that  period  where  the  root  in  a  great  meas- 
ure obtains  in  strength  and  growth. 

That  the  yield  tor  roots  and  carrots  has  not  been  better  is  due  to  the 
unpropitiousness  of  the  spring,  which  were  specially  felt  in  1881,  when 
one  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  fully  correct  mode  of  treatment  of  root  pro- 
ducts. It  must  also  be  observed  that  from  the  lateness  of  tumip-8ow- 
ing,  owing  to  frost  and  attacks  from  flies,  it  was  often  necessary  to  reao  w, 
so  that  the  development?  took  place  very  late ;  and  also  that  the  month 
of  August  with  its  great  moisture  was  relatively  cold,  which  tended  to 
the  root  products  advancing  more  in  growth  of  the  tops  than  in  the 
roots. 
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l^otatoes  have  in  the  year  1881  shown  good  ])owers  of  withstanding  a 
dry  early  part  ot*  summer ;  the  rain  caine  commonly  for  them  just  iu 
proper  time  to  ])reveut  any  great  backwardness  from  drought  and  to 
)>romote  a  g04)d  development  of  the  bulbs.  The  disease  during  the 
year  has  neither  been  very  disastrous,  although  even  to  the  period  of 
digging  up  in  October  it  showed  itsell*  more  than  was  expected ;  and 
even  after  the  digging  has  caused  some  damage  to  the  bulbs.  Both 
roots  and  potatoes  in  Fyen  and  iu  Jutland  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
fi-om  the  cockchafer  grubs.  Both  these  products  are  steadily  on  the 
increase  in  this  country's  agriculture. 

Koots  and  carrots  receive  a  more  rational  system  of  treatment,  which  is 
being  gradually  learnt,  and  by  the  extended  movements  in  sugar  refiner- 
ies; potatoes  especially,  by  the  sorts  which  have  been  imported  in  later 
years  and  brought  more  generally  into  use,  being  of  larger  yield,  more 
valuable  and  also  more  free  fnmi  disease.  Both  these  products  are 
doubtless  of  that  kind  which  it  seems  most  desirable  should  meet  with 
extension  in  Danish  agriculture.  As  shown,  they  will,  with  a  careful 
and  proper  cultivation,  give  very  large  immediate  profits,  and  will  indi- 
rectly tend  to  raise  the  ]»rofltsof  the  farmei'S  in  general  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  larger  extension  of  their  usage  in  the  crop  rotations. 

For  the  yield  of  roots  and  carrots  the  districts  may  be  placed  in  the 
following  order:  Maribo,  Soroe,  Thisted,  Prastoe,  Aalborg,  Fredericks- 
boi'g,  Viborg,  Holbek,  Svendborg,  Aarhuus,  Ribe,  Hjorring,  Copenha- 
gen, Banders,  Odense,  Vejle,  Boniholm,  and  Bingk  jobing. 

For  the  yield  of  potatoes  as  follows  :  Bornholm,  Maribo,  Soroe,  Hoi- 
bek,  Svendborg,  Prastoe,  Copenhagen,  Banders,  Odense,  Fredericksborg, 
Aarhuus,  Vejle,  Ribe,  Hjorring,  Aalborg,  Viborg,  Thisted  and  Ringkjo- 
bing. 

Field  hay  in  1881  is  decidedly  the  weakest  point.  Partly  on  account 
of  the  clover  fields  having  been  so  thinned  out  by  the  influence  of  the 
destructive  winter  and  spring's  weather  changes,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  drought  having  checked  the  growth  so  sensibly  of  the  grass 
fields  all  the  sunimer,  there  were  throughout  but  few  cereals,  and  in 
some  places  none  at  all  where,  after  the  grazing  of  the  cattle,  one  could 
see  hay  in  the  fields ;  and  that  which  was  cut  was  short  and  thin,  even 
on  the  best  soils.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  yield  of  field  hay- 
throughout  all  the  districts  should  be  found  much  below  an  average. 
For  the  yield  of  this  product  the  districts  may  be  ranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Ril)e,  Vejle,  Hjoring,  Aarhuus.  Thisted,  Banders,  Copenha- 
gen, Aalborg,  Soroe,  Holbek,  Odense,  Freaericksborg,  Prastoe,  Maribo, 
Svendborg,  Bornholm  and  Viborg. 

Meadow  hays  yield  has  been  generally  better,  but  is  also  considerably 
below  an  average.  Many  meiuiows,  especially  those  of  turf  sort,  re- 
tained the  frost  in  the  ground  so  long  during  the  spring  that  the  plants 
only  attained  to  any  growth  very  late  in  the  season.  The  higher  situ- 
ated meadows  were  so  dried  up  in  the  course  of  the  summer  that  the 
growth  of  these  was  also  very  unsatisfactory.  Only  some  few  well- 
watered  meadows  have  in  1881  returned  a  satisfactory  yield,  and  some 
of  these  after  the  wet  month  of  August  have  given  a  very  good  second 
crop,  which  was  secured  in  good  condition ;  but  this  only  holds  good 
for  a  very  small  areal.  The  districts  with  reference  to  yield  of  me^ow 
hay  will  range  as  follows  :  Hjorring,  Bibe,  Thisted,  Holbek,  Banders, 
Odense,  Soroe,  Bornholm,  Prastoe,  Fredericksborg,  Copenhagen,  Svend- 
borg, Bingkjobing,  Viborg,  Veile,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  and  Maribo. 

In  addition  to  that  which  can  be  seen  from  the  tables  of  the  result  for 
the  year  1881,  there  are  other  circumstances  of  great  importance  which 
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t€ud  to  add  to  the  unfavorable  result  of  the  year.  To  thi«  belongs  tbe 
.  meager  summer  grazing,  which  has  diminished  in  a  high  degree  the  yield 
of  the  dairies,  immediate  in  part  and  partly  also  from  their  having  de- 
manded extra  fodder  supplies  both  in  the  spring,  owing  to  the  lateness 
when  the  cattle  were  turned  out,  as  also  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the 
growth  after  the  tirst  grazing  was  so  small  that  it  scarcely  afforded  suffi- 
cient nourishment  for  the  cattle.  Next,  the  small  yield  of  the  grain  crops, 
which,  added  to  the  very  small  crop,  caused  much  anxiety  in  many  farms 
oh  account  of  the  small  stocks  of  fodder  stuff',  and  has  thus  called  for 
immediate  outlays  for  extra  foddering  descriptions  ;  and,  finally,  the  de- 
creased quality  of  the  straw,  as  well  a^  grain,  from  the  rainfall  during 
harvest  time,  which,  perhaps,  in  the  greatest  degree,  makes  the  differ- 
ence in  the  years  1880  and  1881  stand  forward  so  distinctly.  One  light 
point  is  to  be  found  in  this  dark  picture,  and  that  is  the  good  prices  of 
the  different  products.  In  this  respect  1881,  on  the  whole,  stands  well, 
and  especially  the  good  grain  prices  in  the  autumn  will  help  in  a  marked 
degree  to  make  some  amends  for  tbe  defects  of  harvest  in  respect  to  its 
'  yield.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  1881  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  se- 
rious year  for  the  country's  agricultural  interests.  Fortunately  there  is 
a  strong  resisting  power  present  in  Denmark's  chief  branch  of  trade,  so 
that  it  is  well  able  to  ride  out  such  a  storm  like  one  year's  unfavorable 
harvest. 

Tabular  summary  of  districiH  in  which  the  harvest  has  been  above  or  below  Ute  average. 

(Average  is  represented  by  1.) 
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Copenhagen 0. 50 

Frederlkaborg 0.60 

Holbak 0.67 

Soro 0.54 

Prasto 0.58 

Maribo 0.50 

Odense  0.68 

Svendborg 0.60 

Bornholm 0.50 

Hjorring 0.83 

Aalborg 0.67 

Ringkjobing 

Vlborg 0.50 
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V^le... 
Ribe  ... 
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0.91 
1.00 
0.67 
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0.80 
0.99 
1.00 
0.88 
0.97 
1.06 
0.97 
1.05 
0.64 
0.88 
I.  00 
1.04 
1.13 
1.09 
1.03 
1.14 
1.04 
1.04 


0.93 
0.97 
0.79 
0.83 
0.97 
0.86 
0.83 
0.88 
1.07 
0.96 
1.00 
0.83 
0.87 
0.88 
1.00 
1.23 
0.88 
0.75 
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0.75 
1.04 
0.72 
0.73 
0.69 
0.62 
0.70 
0.65 
1.21 
0.83 
0.83 
1.00 
0.90 
0.97 
0.87 
1.11 
0.81 
1.33 
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1.00 
1.08 
0.88 
0.78 
0.69 
0.67 
0.57 
0.82 
0.93 
0.58 
1.04 
1.06 
1.00 
1.12 
1.04 
1.25 
1.00 
1.18 
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0.67 
1.10 
0.  8d 
0.75 
0.92 
0.74 
1.00 
0.93 
1.25 
1.00 
0.75 
1.00 
0.02 
1.00 
0.86 
1.00 
0.76 
0.90 


1.60 


0.67 
1.00 
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0.50 

0.86 

1.00 

1.00 

,  0.88 

0.94 

1  1.00 

0.69 

'  0.50 

0.80 

0.56 

0.71 

1.00 

0.83 

1.00 

0.86 

0.75 

1.08 
1.00 
1.00 
0.86 
1.10 
1.25 
1.17 
1.00 


c  r. 

a!  ♦^ 


0.88 
1.00 
0.96 
1.12 
1.04 
1.18 
0.R4 
0.96 
0.67 
0.90 
1.04 
0.67 
1.00 
0.85 
0.96 
1.08 
0.81 
0.93 
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1.12 
1.03 
1.23 
1.26 
1.17 
1.35 
1.07 
1.19 
1.43 
0.95 
0.89 
0.67 
0.88 
1.00 
1.00 
0.73 
1.00 
1.00 


0.60 
0.50 
0.64 
0.57 
0.50 
0.60 
0.64 

aso 

0.60 
0.72 
0.68 
0.60 
O.dO 
0.61 
0.69 
0.68 
0.73 
0.75 
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0.67 
0.  (» 
0.  T7 
a  73 
a  70 

ao» 

0.75 
0.6? 
0.71 
1.08 
0.63 
0.6T 
0.67 
0.77 
0.61 
0.M 
0.66 
0.96 
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HUMIDITY  OF  EACH  MONTH  OF   THE  YEAR   1881. 

The  meteorological  year  (December,  1880,  to  November  30),  as  per 
4»ubjoined  table,  has  on  an  average  been  considerably  colder  than  usual, 
whereas  the  entire  rain  nearly  reached  the  normal.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  considerable  many  vibrations  in  the  monthly  mean  tempera- 
ture as  well  as  in  the  rainfall.  It  may  be  observed  that,  with  regard 
to  warmth,  the  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable  during  the  four 
months  Jatiuary-April,  but  the  summer  also  shows  a  lower  average 
temperature;  only  December,  May,  and  November  came  up  to  the  usual 
average  warmth ;  and  the  last  month  of  the  year  was  comparatively  the 
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mildest.  Still  greater  deviations  from  the  normal  show,  as  it  is  natural, 
the  rainfalls  in  the  single  months.  Notwithstanding  that  the  rainfall 
for  the  whole  year  has  nearly  been  as  great  as  is  usually  the  case 
this  holds  only  approximately  good,  with  respect  to  the  months,  about 
four  at  the  highest,  whereas  five  have  considerable  under  and  three 
much  over  the  usual.  The  unfortunate  distribution  in  the  rainfall  has 
often  in  the  course  of  the  year  been  noted  at  this  consulate,  and  I  shall 
now  only  observe  that  on  an  average  for  the  whole  country  the  four 
months  (January  to  April)  had  75  millimeters  too  little  (only  82  instead 
of  157  millimeters);  and  whereas  May  was  about  normal  there  was 
again  in  June  a  deficiency  of  21  millimeters  in  the  usual  rainfall.  July 
and  August  have  together  187  millimeters  rain  or  about  65  millimeters 
more  than  the  normal,  and  October  was  likewise  a  very  wet  month,  but 
still  the  country  had,  in  the  three  autumn  months  together,  not  over  the 
normal  rainfall. 
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Jeuu    Feb.      Mew.     Ajar.      Jfey-    <ho%e.  JwtJjf.  Aug.      SepC.      Pet,       .Vof. 


Of  the  two  foregoing  tables  No.  1  shows  the  rainfall  and  No.  2  the 
heat  temperature  during  the  year. 

The  full  drawn  lines  represent  the  foregoing  year,  whereas  the  dottetl 
lines  show  the  normal  condition  of  both. 
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COMMERCIAL  3I0VEMENTS  OP  THE  PAST  YEAR  AND  GENERAL  RE- 
SULTS THEREFROM. 

TUe  trade  of  this  country  duriug  the  past  year  1881  can  be  said  to- 
present  an  appearance  of  decided  improvement,  whpn  compared  with 
its  immediate  predecessors.    This  improvement,  however,  was  not  en- 
tirely without  its  drawbacks.    During  the  first  half  of  the  year  a  very 
considerable  decline  took  place  in  the  goods  market.    This  was  followed 
by  a  distinct  recovery  in  price,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  rise  in  the  price  of  other  commodities.    Although 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  value  among  n^any  of  them,  it  has  not 
been  uniform  in  all  directions.    When  taking  this  and  the  general  as- 
pect of  affairs  in  consideration,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  further 
outlook  is  distinctly  promising  for  a  general  improvement  in  business, 
providing  unforeseen  political  eomplications  do  not  disturb  the  European 
equilibrium.    Some  improvement  has  already  manifested  itself  during 
the  latter  part  of  la&t  year. 

The  price  of  money  has  been  better  and  the  employment  for  it  more^ 
profitable.  The  chief  improvement  in  this  direction,  however,  has  made 
itself  felt  in  the  exchange  transactions.  The  amounts  cleared  on  set- 
tling days  during  the  past  year  were  much  in  excess  of  the  preceding^ 
one,  and  the  record  of  transactions  at  the  bourse  here,  of  which  an 
account  is  kept  every  week,  show  an  immense  increase  for  the  year. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  demand  for  money  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  trade  showed  some  improvement.  From  this  circumstance- 
alone,  even  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  other  evidence,  it  might 
have  been  safely  asserted  that  business  was  really  l)etter.  Had  not  the 
harvest  disappointed  the  expectations  of  a  productive  yield,  which 
were  maintained  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  autumn,  the  results- 
of  1881  would  have  been  really  encouraging. 

There  were  many  signs  up  to  the  month  of  September  that  trade  was 
ready  to  expand.  Money  was  abundant  and  deposits  showed  a  steady 
growth  during  the  year;  but  the  unproductive  harvest  and  the  result- 
ing loss  of  capital  following  on  so  many  years  of  similar  depression 
weighed  heavily  on  the  country  and  repressed  the  general  progress 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  ma<le. 

The  commerce  of  this  kingdom  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  that  a  reference  to  these 
countries  must  be  made  as  well.  A  speculative  fever  of  unusual  sever- 
ity, which  inflated  in  the  resulting  excitement  the  prices  of  almost  all 
securities  at  the  French  markets,  has  raged  throughout  the  year  in  that 
country,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Germany  and  Austria,^  though  in  a 
somewhat  milder  degree. 

The  harvest  of  wheat  and  corn  in  our  own  country  being  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year  parties  of  speculators,  as  a  result 
of  this,  strove,  and  successfully,  to  enhance  the  price  of  these  cereals^ 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  a  considerable  quantity  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  exported  lo  P]urope,  not,  however,  in  sensibly  checking 
the  supply  which  was  received  from  other  sources — Australia  and  In- 
dia— but  simply  in  transferring  the  profits  which  the  United  States 
might  have  made  elsewhere. 

The  enormous  immigration,  however,  which  we  have  received  during 
the  year  has  more  than  made  up  for  the  losses  thus  brought  about  by 
overspeculation.  There  is  no  other  instance  in  modern  history  of  one 
nation  receiving,  voluntarilj',  from  others  an  augmentation  in  one  year 
of  inhabitants  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  in  number,  bianging  among^ 
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tbem  mucb  intelligence,  a  capacity  for  work,  and  iu  very  many  instances 
adequate  capital. 

If  those  iu  power  in  Europe  could  but  turn  tbeir  attention  from  polit- 
ical intrigue  to  bigber  economic  considerations  on  which  the  jirosperity 
of  nations  are  formed,  they  might  see  the  wisdom  of  reducing  their 
present  excessive  expenditure  in  the  way  of  armaments  and  the  conse- 
quent destructive  pressure  of  taxation.  As  the  matter  stands  now, 
jealousy  and  competitive  alarm  compel  each  country  to  maintain  an 
army  at  least  as  much  on  a  par  as  possible,  or  even  superior  to  its  neigh- 
bors and  nominal  allies. 

The  offers  which  the  United  States  can  make  to  the  young  and  ener- 
getic are  enticing  enough,  without  being  made  more  attractive  through 
the  contrast  between  the  freedom  of  our  country  and  the  oppressive 
burdens  imposed  on  the  people  all  over  Europe. 

•   HKNRY  B.  RYDER, 

Consulate  of  the  Unitfid  States  of  America, 

Copenh<igen,  March  20,  1882. 


OERIdAIV    EldPIRE. 

Annual  report^  by  Consul  General  Breicer,  of  Berlin^  for  the  years  1880 

and  1881. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

•    Berlin,  November  12,  1881. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Department  the  annual  report  of 
this  office,  respecting  the  trade,  commerce,  and  industries  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  It  being  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  information  called 
for  by  the  regulations  can  best  be  given,  when  possible,  in  tabular  form, 
much  of  ihe  time  and  labor  required  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 
has  been  devoted  to  the  compilation  of  the  thirty-six  tables  herewith 
submitted.  By  these  tables  1  am  enabled  to  give,  in  the  most  concise 
a>nd  practical  manner,  a  complete  general  view  of  the  attairs  of  this 
empire. 

The  contradictory  opinions  on  the  general  condition  of  German  trade 
^ud  industry  in  1880  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  annual  reports  of  German  boards  of  trade.  Some  still 
oppose  the  new  customs  policy  of  the  government,  and  claim  that  but 
for  the  increased  duties  exacted  since  1879,  Gennan  trade  would  be  at 
present  in  a  more  favorable  condition,  while  others  energetically  sustain 
the  changes  made  in  the  tariff  laws.  It  is,  however,  on  all  sides  ad- 
mitted that  Germany  is  laboring  under  an  over  production,  and  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  all  her  manufactured  wares.  Still, 
as  will  be  seen  from  figures  hereafter  given,  during  the  last  calendar- 
year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  exports  with  a  simultaneous  de- 
crease of  imports,  whii;h  certainly  indicates  for  Germany  a  change  for 
the  better.  The  returns  of  the  (rerman  Zollverein  show  the  imports  to 
have  been  : 

In  IH77 |1, 177/271,760 

In  1878 I.i:i5*,023,  IHO 

Jn  1879 ^ 1, 174,^*46, 541 
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I  am  unable  to  give  the  value  of  the  exports,  as  the  goverumeut  kept 
no  official  record  of  the  same  previous  to  1880. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned  extraordinary  imports  were  made  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  new  tariff,  which  went  into  full  effect  January  1,  1880. 

The  exports  in  1880  amounted  to  $1,091,836,000,  while  the  imports 
amounted  to  $1,057,997,000,  netting  an  excess  of  exports  of  $33,839,000 
over  the  imports.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  these  items  include  goods 
in  transit.  Eeturns  published  in  1881  show  a  continuous  increase  iu 
the  exports,  especially  of  iron,  chemical,  and  glass  manufaxitures. 

Prince  Bismarck's  new  economic  policy  is  the  paramount  topic  of 
discussion  in  papers,  clubs,  and  public  meetings  all  over  Germany.  The 
ever-increasing  population  of  the  empire  (about  600,000  souls  annually) 
renders  it  imperatively  necessary  that  correspondingly  new  ways  and 
means  and  additional  facilities  should  be  provided  for  employment  and 
subsistence;  and  in  order  to  suppress  and  keep  off'  discontent  and  pov- 
erty, and  to  check  the  growing  political  uneasiness,  it  behooves  the 
German  Government  to  foster  all  enterprises,  public  or  private,  which 
offer  employment  to  the  people.  Apart  from  the  creation  of  an  economic 
council,  the  reduction  of  direct  taxes,  and  the  increase  of  customs  duties,, 
the  following  measures  may  be  mentioned,  which  are  contemplated  by 
many  as  being  fit  ones  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  viz,  alaboring- 
man's  accident,  &c.,  insurance  institution,  the  reconstruction  of  trade 
guilds  to  better  the  training  and  skill  of  German  mechanics,  the  grant 
of  State  bounties  to  shipping,  and  the  introduction  of  a  discriminating 
duty  (surtdxe  d'entrepSt).  In  addition  to  these  steps  it  is  proposed  to 
build  new  canals  and  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  old  ones,  &c.  It  is* 
also  insisted  that  German  consules  missi  should  be  more  numerous,  the 
latest  publications  showing  only  55  ayfisules  missi  among  627  consular 
offices.  None  of  these  measures  can,  however,  be  carried  out  except  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  Reichstag ;  and  as  the  last  Beichstag,  on  the 
whole,  rather  opposed  Prince  Bismarck's  projects  in  the  directions- 
above  referred  to,  the  meeting  of  the  new  Diet  is  looked  forward  Uy 
with  extraordinary  interest,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  what  course 
will  be  pursued.  The  elections  for  the  Eeichstag  took  place  on  the 
27th  ultimo,  and  the  result  was  quite  contrary  to  what  was  expected. 

The  national  liberals  and  free  conservatives  lost  heavily.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Bismarck's  influence  in  the  Diet  will  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished, and  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  his  projects  unless  he  can 
succeed  in  bringing  over  to  his  support  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Diet  who  have  seemingly  been  chosen  by  those  who  oppose  hi» 
policy.  He  again  threatens  to  resign  the  chancellorship,  and  undoubt- 
edly he  will  feel  compelled  to  do  so  unless  concession  shall  be  made  by 
himself  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  the  new  Diet. 

AGRICULTURE. 

To  show  the  area  and  agricultural  products  of  the  German  Empire 
in  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  Exhibit  A  is  submitted. 
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Exhibit  A.— Table  showing  the  area  and  production  of  crop  of  the  German  Empire  in  1380, 

1878,  )879. 


Articles. 


Area  of.  crop 
Id  acres. 


1880. 


Wheat : 

Winter 

Spring 

Spelt  (German  wheat) : 

Winter 

Spring 

One-grained  wheat : 

Winter 

Spring 

Bye: 

Winter 

Spring 

Barley  : 

Winter 

Spring 

Oats 

Bnckwheat 

MiUet 

Indian  com 

J'ease 

Lientila 

Beans  

Vetches 

Xnpines 

Potatoes 

Bed  beets: 

For  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

For  fodder 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Cabbage  turnips 

Cabbage 

Cucunibers 

Onions 

Colza  and  rape-seed 

Linseed 

Poppy-seed 

Mustard-seed 

Flax  (broken  fibers) 

Hemp  (broken  fibers) 

Tobacco  (air-dry  leaves) 

J3op  (catkins) 

Chicory 

<' lover  and  other  plants  for  food. . . 

Meadows  (ha3',  Scq.) 

Pastures «... 


175, 
3,835, 
9,  245. 

604, 
85, 

21. 

1.154, 

83, 

374, 

428, 

1. 013. 

6,824, 


817 
460 
832 
270 
770 
521 
852 
688 
429 
416 
008 
446 


Tineyards 


426.447 

726, 308 

84,409 

651,266 

208, 241 

266,453 

2,988 

2.981 

442.263 

6,480 

16,029 

8,566 

819, 896 

44,821 

50,425 

96,451 

26,683 

6, 198, 106 

14. 597. 798 

6, 977, 676 

285,630 


Production  in  1,000  (=22cwt.)  kilograms. 


4,215,094  t 
268,523 

949, 715 
4,734 

15, 022 
2,067 

14,121,496 
502, 553 


1878. 


2, 477, 589 
129,597 

444. 089 
2,837 

6,775 
664 

6, 730, 647 
189,020 

111,932 
2, 213, 295 
5, 040, 240 

224,903 
16,280 


512, 275 
89,285 
224,692 
208,408 
240,894 
23, 592, 781 


4.488, 

7,443, 

605, 

2,714, 

1, 470. 

1.W1, 

14, 

15. 

225, 

1. 
5, 

1. 

125. 

12, 

28, 

28, 

175, 

9,840, 

24,163, 


179 
177 
970 
383 
373 
451 
085 
855 
431 
760 
918 
526 
347 
799 
739 
669 
428 
503 
408 


Wine  (galls.) 
81, 691, 226 


1879. 


2, 151, 063 
127,633 

457, 669 
2,  719 

6,352 
644 

6. 405, 169 
157, 266 


100. 
1,967, 
4,264, 

141, 
10, 

1*. 
413. 

36, 

204, 

167, 

191. 

18  904, 


234 
124 
255 
621 
410 
483 
939 
502 
091 
875 
948 
596 


4.064.330 

6, 188, 146 

461,287 

1,  829, 129 

1. 118. 005 

1, 649. 774 

9.556 

18.589 

224,784 

1.498 

5.318 

1.311 

85,107 

10,962 

27,424 

17, 105 

182. 379 

8.698,671 

21, 076, 490 

1, 917, 090 

Wine  (galls.) 

25, 840, 446 


1880. 


2, 216,  513 

128, 765 

487,683 
1,657 

5.642 
581 

4.802,850 
159,675 

100,506 

2, 045, 117 

4,228.128 

133.  e74 

9,S84 

10,683 

376,297 

29,003 

209,459 

154, 145 

174.056 

19.466,242 

4, 737. 787 

6,  761, 065 

360,567 

1.921,177 

1.093,051 

1, 550, 421 

9,582 

12.912 

167.444 

1,489 

6,303 

1.225 

76^432 

10,800 

34,965 

23,456 

201. 4S8 

8,582.417 

19,563,388 

1,869.468 

Wine  (galls.) 

13,  611, 5O0 


It  will  be  seeD  therefrom  that  last  year's  productioa  was  somewhat 
-ess  than  that  in  1879,  and  considerably  less  than  in  1878.  The  rye 
crop  decreased  most  considerably,  and  the  price  of  rye  went  up  unusa- 
ally,  it  being  higher  than  that  of  wheat;  the  potato  crop,  however, 
was  uncommonly  large.  As  to  the  crop  in  1881,  definite  figures  of  the 
jield  are  not  yet  obtainable.  In  general,  this  season's  yield  is  reported 
to  be  no  better  than  that  in  1880,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheat  and 
potato  crops.  The  latter,  especially,  is  stated  to  be  more  abundant 
than  for  many  years  past.  The  prices  of  cereals  and  flour  were  reported 
as  follows,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1880  and  1881 : 
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Date. 


In  September,  1881 
In  AagnBt,  1881.... 

In  July,  1881 

In  September,  1880 
In  August,  1880.... 
In  July,  1880 


Per  100  kilograms  =  2. 

2cwt 

Per  1  kilo- 
gram. 

1 
t 

i  5 

9 

Is 

• 

>. 

?'' 

Jw 

J  1 

«, 
T^ 

1 

I 

«■ 

& 

s 

Cts. 

il 

1 

Cts. 

$5  45  1 

$4  44 

$3  95 

$8  68 

9.5 

7.8 

5  23 

4  49 

3  87 

3  78 

9.5 

7.8 

5  21 

4  85 

3  97 

3  97 

0.2 

8 

5  02  ' 

4  71 

3  87 

3  47 

9.5 

7.8 

5  21  i 

4  64 

8  92 

3  73 

9.7  1 

7.8 

6  35  ; 

4  73 

4  11 

3  97 

9.5 

7.6 

_  1 

_ 

From  Exhibit  B,  which  follows,  it  will  again  be  seen  that  the  imports 
of  cereals  are  considerably  larger  than  the  exports  daring  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1881.  The  imports  of  flour  have  been  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  from  2  to  3  marks  per  100  kilo- 
grams since  the  1st  of  last  July.  While  the  average  imports  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  63,107  double  cwt. ;  *  in  June 
to  112,329  double  cwt.,  they  fell  in  July  to  59,376,  in  August  to  22,202, 
and  in  September  to  26,952  double  cwt. 

£XHiBiT  B. — Table  shoioing  the  quantitiet  of  principul  cereals^  ahopotatoeSy  jwoducedj  im- 
portedf  and  exported  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880  and  1881. 


Articles. 

Produced.                               Imported. 

Exported. 

1880. 

1881.                  1860. 

1 

1881. 

1880.                 188L 

Rve 

(hot. 
122, 373,  570 

Owt.        1         (hot. 

1   nai    17fi.  Ilfi  ,       91.  ISA  660 

Cwt 

16,676,044 

10, 515, 230 

7, 964, 066 

4, 459, 356 

571,  362 

Cwt.         1            Cwt. 
2.013.682                181.258 

Wheat 

50. 131, 312  !  '   5i;  596;  il6  '      11,'  969]  716 

45, 261, 876  i      47, 203, 574  ,        6, 022,  808 

93, 813,  610  1      93, 018. 816  ;        4,  551, 294 

415, 901, 112       428, 257, 324              757,  900 

13,871.176  '          2.538.008 

Bftrle y 

6,082,604  1         2.380,244 
1,364.572  1             852.962 

Oats 

Potatoes 

18, 585,  974  |          6, 214, 494 

Articles. 


Total  qnantity  to  be 
disposed  of. 


Seed,  quantity. 


1880. 


I  Owt. 

Rve •  141, 546,  .548 

W^^heat 48,229,852 

Barley '  45,202,080 

Oats I  97,000,332 

Potatoes 398, 072, 048 


1881. 


Cwt. 

125,  670, 336 
69,  573, 338 
52,778,416 
96,625.210 

422,  614, 192 


1880. 


dot. 

18, 357,  878 

6,  899, 156 

5, 165.  754 

13, 103,  860 

121, 361, 152  I 


1881. 


Cwt. 

18, 322, 194 

6,801,962 

5, 182,  034 

1.3, 101,  836 

121,  518, 496 


For  consamption. 


1880. 


Cwt. 

123, 188, 670 
41. 330, 696 
40. 036,  326 
83,  896,  472 

276, 710, 896 


1881. 


Cwt. 

107,  348, 142 
52,  681,  376 
47,  506, 364 
83, 523. 374 

301, 095, 696 


TOBACCO  CROP. 

In  the  harvest  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  there  were  220,997  tobacco 
planters  against  159,061  in  the  preceding  year,  and  5,971,457  acres 
under  cultivation  against  4,266,421  in  1880,  producing  a  total  quantity 
of  tobacco  in  ripe,  air-dry  state  of  113,369,506  pounds  against  62,498,700 
pounds  in  1880,  the  value  being  $8,694,658  in  1881  and  $5,097,950  in  the 
preceding  year. 

*  A  German  double  cwt.  is  equal  to  220  pounds  English  weight. 
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BEET- SUGAR  INDTTSTRY. 

Concerning  the  beet-sugar  industry,  a  few  explanatory  remarks  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  How  much  the  influence  is  appreciated  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  beets  upon  agriculture  and  national  welfare  may  be 
seen  from  a  few  passages  extracted  from  a  very  valuable  treatise  by 
Eichard  von  Kaumann  on  sugar  industry  (published  by  L.  (lUttentag — 
D.  Collin,  Berlin),  in  which  it  is  stated  that — 

It  is  ail  established  fact  that,  uotwithstaudiug  the  extensive  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets,  no  decrease  in  the  yield  of  cereals  has  taken  place,  but  has,  on  the  contrary, 
augmented  by  double  and  treble  the  amount  in  the  districts  where  sugar  beets  are 
planted,  and  that  at  those  very  places  the  production  of  meat  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  growth  of  sugar  beets  requires  that  the  soil  be  tilled  to  a  gi  eater  depth ,  thus  adding 
to  the  thrift  also  of  other  plants  to  be  cultivated  later  on  the  same  soil.  Besides  the 
remnants  or  waste  left  in  tne  manufacture  of  beet  suear  furnishes  not  only  an  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle,  but  also  a  fertilizing  stuff,  dispensing  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  use  of  artificial  manure.  But  the  profit  is^  also  considerable  which  this  indontry 
affords  people  who  work  in  the  sugar  manufactories,  as  they  get  employment  through- 
out the  whole  year,  during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons,  in  the  growing  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beets,  and  during  the  fall  and  winter  in  the  manufactories. 

Exhibit  C  is  a  statement  showing  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  during 
the  year  ended  August  31,  1881 : 

Exhibit  C. — Table  showing  the  rtsulla  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture  during  tJke  year  from 

September  I,  1S80,  to  August  31,  1861. 

[Quantities  in  100  kilograms.] 


States. 


1. 


I.  Prussia 

n.  Bavaria 

m.  Wnrtemberg 

IV.  Baden 

y.  Mecklenburg 

VL  Thnringian  States. 

TIL  Brunswick 

Vm.  Anhalt 

IX.  Luxemburg 


Total . . 
Bqual  to  cwt 


2. 


256 
2 
6 
1 
1 
4 
30 
32 
2 


333 


Quantity  of  beets  worked. 


Beets 
produced. 


3. 


U,  013. 154 

71,e60 

1M.506 

62,928 

34.087 

272,730 

2, 426. 057 

1.  685, 809 

29,000 


18, 700,  b20 
41, 330, 804 


4. 


14,  346,  57K 
31, 562, 471 


I 

Beets 
purchased,     j 


11, 662, 010 

72,430 

256,944 

78,862 

130, 0(f7 

170, 000 

835,272 

1,086  469 

54,575 


Total. 


5. 


25,  675, 164 

144,  08» 

461,  44» 

141,790 

164,094 

442,730 

3, 262, 23» 

2, 772, 27» 

83,575 


3,%  137, 398 
72,  902,  275. 
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States. 


1. 


1.  PmMsia 

IT.  Bnvriria 

m.  Wurtemberg 

IV.  Baden  

V.  Mecklenbarg    

VI.  Tburin;:1an  States. 

VII.  Brunswick   

VIII.  Anhult 

IX.  Laxemborg 


Total . . 
Equal  to  cwt 


^8 

•sJI 

^   r-    « 


2. 


256 
2 
5 
1 

1 

4 

30 

32 

2 


333 


&3 

— 

S 

0 

85       ' 

In  the  preceding 

of  ev 

crys 

nice. 

still 
rked. 

year. 

uantity 

nrated 

lizablej 

•ss    : 

1 

uantity 
of  beets 
worked. 

• 

<y          ' 

OP 

H 

En 

O* 

6. 

1 

7.            1 

1 
22,0:9,712 

a 

47,704,876  ' 

9. 

• 

251 

10. 

3.112.939  ! 

37, 407. 890 

18.574 

104.787  ; 

24f>.876 

2 

206,600 

49,975 

H6.5,  040 

816,489 

5 

868,663 

19,  .ViO 

240, 000 

381,790  , 

1 

245,664 

21  070 

150. 9c6 

815.000  \ 

1 

236. 559 

61,259 

252.  .SOO 

605,  ZW  1 

4 

672. 434 

371, 555 

2  201,631 

5.463.860 

30 

4,  572, 618 

318,469 

2,440,318 

5,  212,  506 

32 

3, 763, »  4 

10.356 

32, 000 

115,573  , 
60,954.292  1 

2 

78.388 

3.983,717 

27.816,8P4 

328 

48. 052,  615 

8,764,177 

61, 197, 166  ' 

134,099,442  1 

105,715,753 

Starch  sugar  was  produced  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1881, 
by  forty-five  factories  (against  forty  four  in  the  preceding  year),  con- 
verting 1,000,740  cwt.  of  wet  starch  and  25,198  cwt.  of  dry  starch  into 
233,015  cwt.  of  solid  starch  sugar,  355,784  cwt.  of  starch-sugar  sirup, 
and  16,924  cwt.  of  coloring  for  brandy,  &c. 

SPIRITS  AND  BEER  MANUFACTURE. 

For  the  manufacture  of  spirits  the  following  materials  were,  in  1880 
used  by  the  27,682  distilleries  in  G<'rmany  (the  returns  give  measures 
both  of  capacity  and  weight),  viz:  Of  potatoes,  60,300,022  bushels  and 
896,480  cwt.;  of  corn,  flour, starch,  14,110,647  bushels  and  765,721  cwt.; 
of  molasses,  22,272,422  gallons  and  1,618,105  cwt.;  of  brewery  waste, 
&c.,  246,878  bushels ;  of  wine,  yeast,  &c.,  16,287,>00  gallons ;  of  fruit, 
426,113  bushels,  besides  certain  other  material  of  no  importance.  The 
quantity  of  spirits  obtained  is  estimated  at  530,925,010  gallons.  A  state- 
ment of  beer  statistics  of  Germany  for  the  years  187:^-1876,  and  the 
fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1879  and  1880,  are  given  in  Exhibit  1>. 

Exhibit  D.— Beer  atatUtiM  of  Germany  for  the  calendar  ytars  1872-1876,  and  the  fiscal 

year$  ending  March  31,  1878,  1879.  and  1880. 


Years. 


If 
o  • 

a 


Quantity  of 

brewing  staffii 

nsed. 


Quantity  of  beer  obtained. 


I  Average 
I  quantity.* 


3 
t 


Calendar  years : 

ISTJ 

l0#4  ■••■•«.«•«•«  ■ 

1875 

1H78    

Fiscal  year  ending — 
March  31,  1878... 
March  81,  1879... 
MarohSl.  1880  .. 


CwL 

14.157 

13,561  '8,956,112 
13,  030  {9,263,  122 
12.701  '9.618.158 
12,535   9.325,492 


12,186 
11,867 
11.647 


9,035.818 
9,146.158 
8,963,856 


I 


10 

9 
OQ 


Owl 


1 

S 
g 

■ 

> 

o 


Total. 


OaUont. 

1194,670,486 

60,2.<M  1222, 511,  8»2 
96,404  2l7.0r3.880 
75.658  22:{.640,016 
72,  886  ,225. 267, 488 


31,000  214,321,682   323,6^2.728 


a 

i 

t 

u 

9 


OaUom. 
218, 134,  i>8« 
296, 70C,  576 
324, 461.  378 
840.  643,  628 
326,  207,  790 


I 


a 
m 


47.740  212,  3.'>2, 294 
39,952  206.570,054 


3J5, 790,  394 
321, 423. 078 


42.\  420, 124 
510.282,458 
541,444.258 
laeO,  283,  644 
551,475,228 

{537. 924. 410 
i.'»8,  22.5. 408 
'528. 003. 132 


Q.  a     *»     '  OB 

il4  O     I  O 


>te.   Lbt.  Lb9. 


0.35 
46 
33 
35 

28 
10 
17 


54 

66 

45 

67 

45 

70 

45 

67 

44 

65 

44 

66 

44 

63 

44.8 

4277- 


^3 


*nsedto  obUin  1  hectoliter  (=  26.42  gallons). 
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MANUFACTURES. 

To  show  the  distribution  of  industrial  classes  of  Germany  in  occupa- 
tions, the  number  of  journeymen  and  machines  employed,  the  table 
here  submitted  marked  Exhibit  E  has  been  prepared  from  the  latest 
obtainable  official  returns.  Most  persons  are  employed  in  the  clothing 
and  millinery  industry,  1,053,142;  926,767  in  the  textile  industry; 
419,752  in  metal  working  and  metallurgy,  and  322,029  in  machine,  &c.: 

Exhibit  £. — Statement  showing  the  indunirial  clcuisee  of  Germany  diittributed  in  the  foU 

loicing  occupations ^  and  the  number  of  machines  used. 


Branch  of  industry. 


Mining • 

Stone  and  earth  InduHtry . . . 

Metal  worlcing,  metallurgy. 

MaofaiDes,  infltruments,  ap- 
paratuH        

Chemical  indoBtry 

Heating  and  lighting  ma- 
terials InHustry 

Textile  induHtrv 

Paper  and  leather  industry. 

Industry  of  wood  and  carv- 
ing materials 

Food  and  provisions 

Clothing  and  millinery  in- 
dustry   

Architecture  

Polygraph ic  industries,  as 
type  rounders,  primers, 
&c 

Industries  of  art 

Commerce       

Transportation 

Hotel  keeping,  establish- 
ments for  pleasure,  and 
recreation 


ao 

a 

m 
a 
.o 

"S 
01 

o 

a 

U 


7,876 

51,391 

164,  519  ' 

I 

83,918  I 
H,64d  ' 

'  8,864  ' 
381,403 
56,  652  ; 

246,614  ' 
241,998  ' 

757,864 
219,603  . 


0 

.a 

I 

>» 

PQ 


734 
5,085 
4,864 

4,281 
862 

4,266 

21,621 

2,957 

18, 022 
29,587 

17,091 
14,785 


a 

o 

CB 
9 


433,206 
265,555 
419, 752 

I 

322,029 
51.698 

42,507 

.  926,767 

187, 285 

;  464,048 
692,600 


8, 074  781 

5, 573  372 

420,982  108.477 

74, 978  7, 168 


Principal    business    em-  |  Nnmber  of  mi 
ploying  journeymen  or  |       ^j^^^,  „^^ 
assistants. 


a 

ja 
■*» 

c 
ao 


0 

s 

2 

q5 


S 

0 

4.1 

H 


t 

o 

a 

S 

S) 

0 

o 


4,870   521  1,269 
44,754  8,574  3,400 
159,228  2,343  2,374 


79,888 
7,615 

7,809 

374.  059 

53,723 

241,564 
232,644 


1,190  2.071 
316   540 

337  613 
1,792  3,628 
1,071  1,487 

2, 535  i2, 240 


1,216 
663 
674 

763 
175 

105 

1,924 

371 

276 


4,068  4,176   1,110 


1, 053, 142  '753, 543 
467, 309  ;212, 158 


2, 450  1. 699 
2,527  !4,247 


55.719  I  6,439   518   954 

13,400  j  5,315  !  121  |  133 

661. 496  :414, 153  3, 612  H,  198 

134,330  ,  73,806   487  I  537 


I 


172 
671 


163 

4 

119 

148 


e 

JO 

5 


0 

O 


Op 

0 

M 

O 

a 

s 

a 

8 

o 


CO 


« 


e 
Is 

a' 

■ 
§ 
H 


11. 275 
1,797 
1,781 

2,732 
1, 521 

I 

1,178 
6,981 
1,948 


9,964 
1,626 
1.663 

2,633 
1.336 

1,015 
;  6.049 
1,757 


2,319  2,179 
12, 276 11, 195 


159, 996  59, 586   234. 697  158, 077   928   980    11 


769 
101 


491 
23 
80 

876 


27 


503 
100 


430 
28 
68. 

939 


15 


885 
560 
2G6 

436 

87 

ao 

186 
73 

434 

670 

SI 
365 


in 

2 

36 

510 


Iron  and  steel. — While  the  last  year  did  not  fulfill  all  the  hopes,  yet 
many  branches  experienced  considerable  improvement,  especially  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  for  which  Bussia, 
Houmania,  and  Austro-Hungary  are  always  good  customers.  Sewing- 
machines  found  a  ready  sale,  but  only  at  slack  prices,  the  competition 
in  this  line  being  too  great.  Manufactures  of  iron  sold  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year  very  briskly  and  at  high  prices,  but  the  result  of  the 
whole  year  turned  out  to  be  of  no  greater  moment  than  that  of  1879. 
The  tables  marked  Exhibits  F  and  G,  made  up  from  official  statistics, 
show  the  qujintities  consumed  of  pit  and  brown  coal  in  the  years  1872  to 
1879,  and  of  raw  iron  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  1860  to  1879. 
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Exhibit  F. — Table  showing  the  quantities  of  coal  used  ipiihin  the  German  Zollcerein  m  the 

years  1872  to  1879. 


PIT  COAL. 


Year. 


Produced. 


Imported.     Exported. 


CoDHUined. 


Total.        Per  capita. 


Tons. 

1872 33,306,418 

1873 1  36.3»2,280 

1874 35,918,614 

1875 ,  37,436,868 

1876 138,454,428 

1877 37,529,549 

1878 !  39,589,778 

1879 42,026,687 


Tons. 
2, 267, 849 
1, 456, 407 
1, 808, 935 
1, 876, 286 
2,104,282 
2,  026.  212 
1, 930, 889 
1, 893, 747 


Tons 
3, 819, 789 
4, 020;  812 
4, 196, 629 
4, 628, 020 
5, 287, 665 
5,009,206 
5, 825. 340 
6, 012, 083 


Tons. 
31.  754, 478 
33, 827, 965 
33, 530, 920 
34, 789. 634 
35, 271, 045 
34, 546, 555 
35,695,327 
37,  907. 401 


KHogra/ms. 
776 
818 
803 
826^ 
827 
79» 
816 
855 


BROWN  COAL. 


1872 9,018,048 

1873    9,752,914 

1874 '   10,739,532 


1875 
1870 
1877 


10. 367, 686 
11, 096, 034 
10, 700, 334 


1878 10,  9.10, 1 2 1 

1879 11,445,020 


1, 016. 
1,484, 
2,011. 
2. 415, 
2,431, 
2,483, 
2,596, 
2,859, 


734 
172 
547 
704 
52.1 
457 
735 
326 


19,729 

17,  611 

15,092 

11,208 

17,836 

9,032 

6,271 

7.706 


10. 015. 
11,228, 
12, 735, 

12,  772, 

13,  510, 
13, 154, 
13,  520, 
14,296, 


053 
475 
987 
182 
221 
759 
585 
649 


246 
272 
305 
303 
317 
304 
309 
322 


Exhibit  6. — Table  showing  the  quantities  of  raw  iron  consumed  within  the  German  Zollver- 

ein  inihe  years  1860-1879. 


BAW  IBOX  IN  FIGS  AND  CAST  WABK. 


Year. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
l£r71 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Piirs. 

;    Raw  iron  consumed. 

Cast   ware 

'  1 

1 

from  ores 

1 

- 

Produced. 

« 

Imported.  | 

Exported. 

\  Conaunied. 

i 

produced. 

Total. 

Per  capita. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

1      Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton». 

KHograins. 

478,683 

109, 292  , 

2,743 

585. 232 

54,404 

635, 636 

18.6 

642  471 

132, 440  < 

5,096 

1        669,815 

49, 122 

718.  937 

20.8 

645,  693 

152, 815  . 

13, 127 

785,  381 

50, 657 

1        836, 038 

24.0 

752. 972 

155,200  ! 

13,  030 

1        895, 151 

59.683 

1        054. 734 

27.0 

847.650 

110,  830 

13.874 

944, 606 

67, 007 

1, 001. 613 

2&0 

933,417 

126,814  1 

5,981 

1, 054,  270 

54,755 

'     1, 109. 025 

30.8 

996.738 

140,469  , 

20. 606 

1, 116. 601 

50.  216 

1    1.166,817 

32.3 

987,163 

116,  914  1 

20, 621 

1    1,074,466 

126.  443 

i     1,200,899 

32.8 

1, 200, 18K 

132, 502  ; 

98,170 

1    1,234,601 

64,160 

1     1,298,761 

34.2 

1, 356, 966 

189,83V  : 

102, 362 

1. 440, 440 

56,065 

I,  500,  505 

38.8 

1, 354,  520 

229,  422  , 

11U.563 

1, 464, 370 

46,60:i 

1,  509,982  ' 

38.8 

1,491,478 

440,634  j 

HI.  838 

1,820,274 

72, 205 

1,  892, 479 

48.4 

1,927,062 

662,081  ; 

160.  857 

2,439,186 

61,333 

2,500,519  ' 

61.1 

2, 174,058 

744,121  . 

154.368 

2,763.811 

66,516 

2.  830. 327 

68.6 

1,856,311 

550,467  ; 

222. 501 

2. 184.  277 

49,951 

2, 234, 228  . 

53.6 

1, 981,  735 

625,  645  , 

.')30. 192 

2.268,188 

47,654 

2,  315, 842 

54.9 

1. 801, 457 

583,858  ' 

306, 825 

2,078,490 

44,888 

2,123,378 

49.8 

1,884,107 

541,  864  ! 

365. 625. 

2,  060, 346 

34, 064 

2,094,410 

4a5 

2, 108, 034 

484,679  ' 

418,  916 

2, 173. 797 

28, 652 

2,  202,  449 

.'>0.3 

2, 190,  003 

388,657  i 

433,  674 

2, 144.  986 

25, 761 

2, 170, 747 

4&9 

In  1881  reports  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  iron  industry  that  a 
general  improvement  in  the  iron  market  has  set  in.  Never  before,  it 
is  stated,  have  so  large  and  frequent  orders  been  filled  for  railway,  ship- 
building and  other  building  companies.  With  the  exception  of  raw  iron, 
malleable  iron  in*  rods,  locomotives,  and  machines,  there  was  an  increase 
of  exports  over  imports  for  the  tirst  eight  months  of  this  year.  The 
largest  decrease  took  place  in  scrap  iron  and  iron  waste,  coarse  articles  of 
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iron,  rolled  tubes  and  pipes  of  wrought  iron.     Prices  are  quoted  as 
follows  per  100  kilograms  =  2.2  cwt. : 

White  raw  iron , |13  08  to  $14  75 

Bessemer  raw  iron 16  (56 

Specular  iron 17  13  to    17  61 

finglisb  cast  pig-iron  No.  Ill S*  00 

Rod  iron 2H  00  to    29  75 

Close-grained  iron 34  51  to    35  07 

Angle  iron • 3*2  13  to    33  32 

Rails  (Bessemer),  St  eel :«  :«  to    34  61 

Pit  coal,  per  100  cwt 9  52  to      9  99 

Tbe  new  invention  of  eliminating  magnesium  from  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium is  reported  to  be  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  industries 
interested,  for  the  reason  that  hitherto  no  fully  suitable  flre-poof  basic 
material  was  to  be  had  to  overcome  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  more 
general  utilization,  and  a  more  extended  application  of  the  process  of 
dephosphorization  of  iron.  Though  the  fact  of  the  incombustibility  of 
magnesium  is  not  new,  yet  it  is  a  new  thing  now  to  be  enabled  to  manu- 
facture in  mass  a  technically  pure  product,  and  at  a  cheap  price,  too, 
from  a  stuff  that  hitherto  was  nothing  but  waste,  making  the  river  beds 
mthy. 

An  increased  activity  is  also  reported  of  tool  manufactories,  they  being 
supplied  with  orders  by  sugar-factories,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  mills, 
which  mostly,  owing  to  the  depression  of  business  in  late  years,  re- 
frained from  fitting  up  their  establishments  with  more  appropriate  tools 
of  latest  invention  and  make.  Recently  Italian  railways  have  ordered 
31,000  tons  of  rails  from  several  iron-producing  establishments.  The 
manufacture  of  brass  fetched  higlier  prices  in  the  first  part  of  1880, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  higher  quotations  of  copper.  The  zinc-plate 
industry  in  Germany  gave  work  to  a  great  number  of  small  niaDufac- 
turers,  though  prices  were  not  steady  nor  always  profitable.  Table  H 
gives  an  account  of  the  definite  quantities  of  zinc  consumed  in  the  years 
1872-1879;  later  dates  were  not  obtainable.  . 

Exhibit  H. — Table  $howing  the  quantities  of  zinc  used  wiihin  the  German  Zollverein  in  the 

years  1872-1879. 


CoDftumed. 


Year. 


Pi-oduced.    Imported. 


Tont. 

1872 68,386 

1873 62, 755 

1874 70.426 

1876 74,337 

1-76 t  «3,227 

1877 •  94,W6 

1878 .' M,fl54 

1879 96,767 


Tons. 
5,200 
3.510 
4.4P0 
4,335 
5,900 
4,8*25 
3,780 
3,759 


Exported. 


Tons. 
29,038 
83,410 
85,654 
86,929 
42, 745 
49.830 
44,441 
54,919 


Total. 


Tons.  1 
34.548  1 
32,855  ; 
39,252 
41,743  , 
46.3K2 
49,991 
54,293 
45,597 


Per  capita. 


KHoffmmM. 
0.84 
0.79 
0.M 
0.90 
1.09 
1.16 
1.24 
1  08 


Textiles. — As  to  the  textile  industry,  many  complaints  of  the  decrease 
of  exports  are  made,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  new  tariff  on  cotton  and  linen  yarns,  linen 
goods,  &c.;  foreign  competitors  still  having  the  control  of  the  German 
market.  And  so  also  in  1881  the  exports  of  the  cotton  indnstry  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  falling  off,  of  about  30  per  cent.,  especially  in 
raw  and  bleached  dyed  yarns  of  one  or  two  threads,  while  Vicogue  yam 
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shows  an  increase  of  exports.    The  qnantities  of  cotton  yarns  consumed 
in  the  years  1854  to  1879  are  shown  in  table  I. 

Exhibit  I. — Table  shatcing  the  quantity  of  cotton  yarns  consumed  in  Germany  for  the  years 

1854-l«7l>. 


Domestic  prodnction. 


Cotton  yams. 


Year. 


Total.    '  Per  capita.    Imported. 


-  I 


TonJf.      Kilograms. 

1854 '      :«i,Jn7  I 

1855 24,918 


0.  8.1 


Exported. 


1856. 

1867. 

1858. 

18.>9 

1860. 

1861 

1862. 

1863. 

1864 

1865 

1866. 

1P67. 

1868 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872 

1873. 


:il,b82 
29,  8^7 
32.760 
38,  314 
53, 473 
58,877 
80, 3U1 
31,829 
29, 189 
37, 128 
45.  822 
53, 327 
57,983 
51, 282 
64,  709 
8»,722 
88,803 
94  277 
1874 1     10r,426 


l.ll 

1.71 
0.90 

1.45 


2.27 


II 


li 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


91.  330 
107,985 
93, 345 
88,854 
98,  G24 


\  "*  i 


24 
2.22 


To-ns.  net. 
27. 258 
26, 203 
26.160  i 
2«,4r>9 
29.147  ; 
23.  153  , 
2.1,800  ! 
23, 193  ! 
13, 493 
8,070 
6,971 
0,924 
12,728 
14,654 
17.117  . 
15.684 
14,304  . 
21, 733 
22,858 
21,  949  . 
20,971  I 
20.879 
23,275 
18. 3:18 
18,425 
21,564  I 


Tons,  net. 
1,577 
1,909 
2, 624 
2,255 
2.123 
2,  030 
2, 262 
3.001 
2.367 
3,166 
8,293 
3,496 
8.391 
3,861 
4,377 
3.154 
3,073 
8.711 
6.513 
4.308 
4, 4.'S2 
7.738 
8,531 
9,170 
11,568 
9,521 


Yams  conaamed. 


Total.    I  Per  capita. 


Tons. 

55,998 

49.212 

55,218 

56,091 

59,784 

59.437 

75,  Oil 

79,069 

41, 427 

36, 731 

32.867 

43.556 

55,159 

64. 120 

70, 723 

63.  812 

75. 940 

107, 744 

106, 148 

111.918 

117.945 

104.471 

122.729 

102,513 

•  95.711 

110,664 


Kilograms. 
I  1.61 


1.83 

2.20 
1.00 

1.75 


2.67 

2.47 
2.50 


Wool.^The  wool  trade  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  figures  in  the 
subjoined  table,  showing  that  the  domestic  production  could  not  by  far 
supply  the  quantities  of  wool  in  demand. 


Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Wool  imported. 


Owt.  {gross  weight). 
1, 000, 353 
1. 093,  572 
1, 128. 308 
1, 165. 133 
1. 342, 043 
1, 407, 400 
1,  400. 001 
1. 002. 755 
1, 875, 106 


Wool  exported.      '  Increa«ed  imxKnis. 


-I  - 


Curt,  (gross  vmght). 
368.245  , 
244,020 
445. 127  I 
411,361  I 
410.447 
458,806  , 
430,533  , 
464,426  ! 
286,506 


Chet  (gross  tseight). 
m,108 
840,648 
688.181 
763,772 
031,596 
048,604 
061,467 
1,486,800 
1,068,600 


Among  the  importing  countries  for  1880  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
mentioned — 

Cwt 

Belgium,  with 5272,278 

Great  Britain,  with 247,700 

Austria-Hungary,  with 142,244 

France,  with 102,930 

United  States,  with 93,802 

Rua8i»,with ; 73,532 

Holland,  with 35,770 

Entered  by  the  port  of  Hamburg  (from  what  countries  not  stated) 94, 546 

Entered  by  the  port  of  Bremen  (from  what  countries  not  stated) 79, 470 

Sheep. — The  latest  official  census  of  sheep  states  their  number  in  the 
empire  at  24,999,406  head,  including  lambs. 
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TRADE-MARKS. 

Within  a  period  of  five  years,  since  the  trademark  act  took  effect, 
no  more  than  9,269  marks  have  been  entered  on  the  official  register  for 
the  benefit  of  4,754  firms  in  all,  among  which,  most  remarkable  to  say, 
2,615  marks  appear  for  1,094  firms  of  foreign  countries.  This  difference 
of  domestic  and  foieign  petitioners  for  registration  of  trade-marks,  it  is 
claimed  here,  may  be  attributed  to  the  Germans'  inveterate  liking  for 
foreign  goods  and  productions  and  even  a  foreign  mark. 

MINERAL  PRUDUCTIONS. 

It  is  a  pity  that  statistics  on  that  topic  are  published  rather  late,  so 
that  no  use  can  be  made  of  them  for  this  report.  The  quantities  and 
values  given  for  1880  in  the  annexed  Exhibit  K,  showing  ten  years'  pro- 
duction of  German  mines,  salt  works,  and  furnaces,  are  taken  from  an 
advance  publication  only. 

Exhibit  K. — Slaiemeni  showing  ths  quantities  and  values  of  principal  articles  of  production 

of  mines,  salt,  and  furnaces  in  the  years  1871  to  IStiO. 

I.— PRODUCTION  OP  MINES. 

[In  thousands.*] 


Years. 


Pit  ooal.  Brown  coal. 

Quantity.       Value.      Qoantity.       Value. 


1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


(hot 
646, 212 
732,740 
800,630 
790,209 
823,600 
845,996 
825,651 
870.975 
924.565 
1,  034, 047 


$51,968 
70,607 
96.06t< 
92.150 
70,701 
62, 755 
51,639 
49,484 
48,957 
58,567 


Years. 


Iron  ores. 


Ctot. 

1871 96,098  $7,330 

1872 :  12»,705  10,085 

1873 135,907  I  10,214 

1874 113,025  6,805 

1875 ,  104.066  ,  6,367 

1876 103,664  I  5,623 

1877 99,562  '  5,628 

1878 120.166  6,263 

1879 128,906  i  6.353 

1880 1  158,491  8,154 


Rock  salt.  Niters. 

I 

h-      - 

Quantity.      Value.      Quantity.       Value. 


OivL 
186, 621 
198,396 
214.  563 
236. 269 
228,089 
244,112 
235, 406 
240, 462 
451,  790 
267,264 


$6,239 
7,020 
8,242 
9,837 
8,779 
9,149 
8,  552 
8,111 
8,356 
8,754 


Zinc  ores. 


Ctot. 

7,374 

9,229 

9,790 

9,926 

14.256 

11,739 

12,700 

13. 138 

12,069 

13,927 


$1,278 
2,051 
2.967 
2,644 
3,019 
3.101 
2.652 
2,719 
1.916 
2,840 


3.071 
3,196 
3,341 
3,561 
3,748 
3,742 
8,757 
4,463 
5,240 
5,989 


$266 
289 
344 
329 
303 
289 
263 
224 
379 
329 


Lead  ores. 


CwL 
2,131 
2,068 
2,228 
2,290 
2,503 
2,657 
8,234 
3,361 
3,280 
3,510 


$3,529  I 
3,578 
4,222  * 
4,349  , 
5,008  I 
4,852  t 
5,408 
5,013 
4,247 
4,524 


Cwt 

8,256 

10,769 

9,919 

9.440 

11,646 

12,779 

17.846 

16,944 

14,557 

14,648 


$779 
1,944 
1,076 


1,052 
1,011 
1,536 
1,535 
1,455 
1,614 


Copper  ores. 


CwU 
4,776 
6,208 
6.426 
5.775 
5,940 
6.609 
7.557 
8,217 
8. 773 

10, 571 


$1,324 
1.082 
1,765 
1,543 
1,627 
1.696 
1,*»41 
2,(139 
2,307 
4,S24 


Years.  Silver  and  gold  ores. 


Iron  pyrites  and 
other  vitriol  and 
alum  ores. 


Other  mineral  prod- 
ucts. 


Total  of  all  mineral 
products. 


Owt. 

1871 602 

1872 545 

1873 492 

1874 530 

1875 464 

1876 1  508 

1877 413 

1878 '  341 

1879 490 

1880 836 


$1,260 

1,219 

1, 123 

1,181 

1,090 

1,043 

949 

807 

930 

780 


CtDt 

3,086 
4, 228 
3.742 
3,856 
3.611 
3.278 
3.317 
2.989 
2.666 
3,071 


$352 
492 
734 
652 
646 
632 
407 
336 
S74 
808 


Ctot 
433 
811 
1,141 
1,161 
1,181 
1.161 
1,133 
1,291 
1,258 


$440 
563 
650 
569 
514 
454 
481 
454 
409 


Owt. 
958,665 
1,097.899 
1, 188, 184 
1, 178, 054 
1.195.455 
1.236,3;^ 
1,220,500 
1,282.351 
1,354.408 


$74,709 
98.929 
127.  SOT 
120,347 
99.216 
90.600 
70.363 
77.170 
75^700 


*  In  the  tahles  the  last  three  OOO's  are  omitted. 
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II.— SALTS  OBTAINED  FROM  AQUEOUS  SOLUTIONS. 


Years. 


1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875  . 
1876. . 

1877  . 

1878  . 
1879. . 
1880  . 


Table  salt. 

Chloride   of 
Hinm. 

1 

potfls* 

Other  salts. 

Total  of  all  salts. 

Owt. 

Cwt.      ! 

. 

Owt 

Owt 

7,304  . 

$2,218 

2 

$1 

7,306 

$2,220 

8,122 

2,483 

409  < 

$767 

134 

48 

8,665 

3,208 

8,206  . 

2,449 

719 

1,067 

719 

431 

9,644 

3,947 

8.045  , 

2,045 

833 

1,001 

1,005 

635 

10, 784 

4,381 

8.874  ' 

2,507 

888 

1,121 

74« 

521 

10,  511 

4,149 

8.  »7i ; 

2,631 

930 

1,171 

789 

361 

10,692 

4,164 

0,099  1 

2,645 

2,054  ' 

436 

1,280 

618 

12,488 

5,842 

8,896  1 

2,594 

2,397  , 

2,677 

1.148 

565 

12,372 

6,836 

9,438 

2,696 

1,982 

2,231 

1,705 

873 

13, 125 

5,800 

9,920 

2,824 

1,839 

i 
1 

2,246 

1,718 

808 

13, 478 

5,878 

IIL -PRODUCTION  OF  FURNACES,  Ac. 


Years. 


Id  general. 


Pigs. 


Pig  Iran. 


Caatings  of  first 
smelting. 


Zinc. 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 


Owt. 

34.401 

43,744 

49,293 

41.996 

44,646 

40,620 

43, 519 

47.247 

48,985 

54,065 


$30,018 
52, 919 
69,194 
88,347 
34,790 
27,332 

26,  573 

27.  W I 
26,740 
34.796 


Otot 

32,813 

42.396 

47,830 

40,888 

43,597 

39,  633 

41.450 

46,376 

48,180 

53,193 


$26,500 
49,799 
55,707 
35,844 
32.475 
25,190 
24, 749 
26,099 
25, 722 
83.664 


Cwt 

1,588 

$3,715 

1           1,348 

3.118 

1,463 

3.464 

1,097 

2,503 

1,049 

2,315 

9K7 

2,142 

748 

1.626 

631 
567 

'•m 

871 

1,181 

Owt 

1,282 

$6,029 

1.284 

5,578 

1,379 

6,71$ 

1,548 

6,824 

1,684 

7,361 

1,830 

8,286 

2.090 

8,047 

2,000  , 

7,57$ 

2,129 

7,008 

2,192 

8,061 

Years. 


Lead. 


Copper. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


1871. 

1872 

18Ti. 

1874 

1876 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870 

1880. 


Owt 
1,276 
1,208 
1,425 
1, 542 
1,544 
1.663 
1,768 
1,850 
1,914 
1,967 


$5,  038 
5,874 
6,757 
6.802 
7.211 
7,451 
7,435 
6,473 
5,719 
6,283 


Owt 


I 

Cwt 

Pmmdt. 

114 

$2,  401 

215 

$4,322 

199 : 

$68 

167 

2,992 

279 

5,373 

879 

213 

171 

2,771 

389 

7.328 

844 

208 

138 

2,590 

342 

6,872 

978 

238 

160 

3.089 

345 

6,270 

889 

219 

184 

3,055 

307 

5,S20 

753 

187 

105 

3,135 

324 

5,667 

825 

204 

209 

3,087 

368 

6.043  • 

983 

251 

228 

2,896 

300 

6,311 

1,251 

310 

273 

8,948 

205 

4,893 

1,130 

280 

Years, 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875 

1876. 

1877. 

1878 

1879. 

1880. 


Salphtiric  acid. 

Vitriol. 

1 
1 

Other  products  of 
furnaces. 

XVUU     CIIUWU 

products 
naces. 

of    fur- 

Owt 

Oict 

Cwt 

Cwt 

1,146 

$1, 081 

112 

$323  1 

46 

$797 

38,381 

$40,26$ 

1,260 

1,172 

116 

417 

41 

900 

47, 016 

74.030 

1, 207 

1,030 

154 

.570 

35 

1.055 

.W,  671 

85,619 

1,476 

1.120 

162 

574 

30 

1,062 

46,840 

64,022 

2,277 

1,815 

173 

586 

46 

1,215 

50,487 

62,541 

2,257 

1,505 

165 

405 

46 

1,138 

46,760 

54,766 

2.305 

1.646 

140  < 

304 

•              68 

918 

40,000 

53,021 

2,427 

1,600 

160 

425 

61 

808 

54,078 

58,626 

2,972 

1,852 

206 

458 

79 

927 

56,515 

52,818 

3, 265 

1,021 

230 

533 



; 

In  above  tables  the  last  OOO's  are  omitted. 
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Exhibit  L  states  the  number  of  salt-works,  production  of  all  kinds  of 
salt,  and  the  amount  of  tax  collected  thereon  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1881. 

Exhibit  L. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  salt-works,  prodtiotion  of  all  kinds  of  salt, 
and  the  amount  of  tax  collect^  thereon  within  the  limits  of  the  German  Zollvtreinf  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  18bl. 


State  or  conntry. 


Kinds  of  salt. 


Kinsdom  of  Prasaia 


4>  O 

5^1 


Amonntof 
salt  pro- 
duced. 


Cwt 


Crystalaalt 1,218,318 

Rocksalt 1,922,474 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation 5, 436 

Salt-lick  stone,  for  cattle \ 


Panscale . 

other  salt  remnants. 

Brine 

Mother  lye 


221, 091 

83.512 

52,635 

74 

13 


Amount  of 
tax  col- 
lected 
tbereoB. 


J>ottar9. 
6,964 
46.451 
2,562,056 


84 


Total. 


43       8, 932  726         2, 615. 485 


Kingdom  of  Bavaria 


Bock  salt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation 

Pauscale 

Salt  remnants 


Total. 


17,549 

992,315 

4,428 

2,747 

1, 017, 039 


Kingdom  of  Wdrtemberg ;  Crystal  salt 


1 220 

Bocksalt 1 1,676,367 

Salt  pi-ocured  by  evaporation 639, 586 

Saltremnants 800 


Total. 


6       2, 316, 973 


Grand  Dnchv  of  Baden. 


Salt  procnred  by  evaporation 

Panscale 

Salt  remnants 

Brine 


627,019 


3,641 
376 


Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 

Grand  Dnchy  of  Mecklenburg 
Thuringian  States 


Total 

Salt  procnred  by  evaporation 
Salt  procured  by  evaporation 
Rocksalt 


3 


631, 036 


338, 86M 
~30,071 


Salt  procured  by  evaporation 

Salt-lick  stone,  for  cattle 

Panscale 

other  salt  remnants 


483,285   . 

821,959  t 

2,200    . 

1,689  ,, 

26,048  1. 


Total. 


7  I    1, 335, 182 


Duchy  of  Brunswick. 


Salt  procnred  by  evaporation 
Panscale 


157, 535  j 
5.896  !, 


Total. 


Duchy  of  Anhalt 


Alsace- Lorraine 


Crystal  salt 
Rock  salt . . 


163.431  I 


3,075 
383.466 


Total 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation 


886,541 


942.436 


Total  of  the  German  ZoUver* 
ein. 


Crystal  salt 
Rocksalt.. 


Salt  procured  by  evaporation 

Salt-lick  stone,  for  cattle 

Panscale 

Other  salt  remnants 

Brine 

Mot  her  lye 


1, 219  614 

4,483.142 

9,986.501 

223.291  * 

95,526 

85,872 

451 

18 


Total. 


753.884 


754.173 


285 

395 
321. 191 


321,877 


327.404 


327,404 


156.888 


35.564 


507,411 


607.411 


127,128 


127.128 


1.185 
764 


1, 


101, 


8.443 

47. 910 
4,888,024 


24 


80  !  16,094,410  !      4.848.401 
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As  appears  from  table  K,  the  increased  production  of  all  the  principal 
articles  strikes  the  attention,  and  this  favorable  state  of  things  seems 
to  continue  in  1881,  as  re])orts  from  all  mining  districts  state  that  great 
aetivity  has  everywhere  set  in  in  such  a  manner  that  a  want  of  railway 
cars  is  very  perceptibly  felt,  so  as  to  have  an  iuiinence  even  on  the  exten- 
sion of  business. 

Prussian  mines  are  stated  to  have  employed  2«50,294  men  in  1880,  of 
whom  about  050  lost  their  lives  by  accidents ;  2,428  men  were  disabled 
BO  as  to  discontinue  their  work  for  one  month  at  least. 

OERMAN  FISHERIES. 

About  fifty  vessels  with  2,500  registered  tons,  prosecuting  the  whale 
fishery,  entered,  and  about  thirty  vessels  with  2,010  registered  tons 
cleared  from,  German  ports  in  1879.  The  catch  at  German  sea-fishing 
grounds  was  for  6,901  vessels,  using  17,990  nets,  as  follows,  viz: 
15,722,400  herring,  1,928,800  sprat,  1,078,667  turbot,  573,709  torsk,  80,684 
eel,  32,799  salmon,  13,543  ]>ounds  perch,  14,465  pounds  pike,  33,300 
pounds  bream,  450,700  codfish,  45,620  plaice,  758,627  flounders. 

On  the  part  of  the  Prussian  state  five  fishing  superintendents  with 
an  average  salary  per  year  of  $714,  and  thirty -four  assistant  superin- 
tendents with  an  average  salary  of  $238,  have  been  employed  in  order 
to  compel  the  observation  of  fishing  laws  and  regulations. 

STATE  FORESTS. 

In  Prussia  the  total  amount  received  for  products  of  state  forests  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881,  is  given  as  follows : 

Marks. 

For  wood 44,346,400 

For  other  forest  products 4,161,000 

FoTffame 341,714 

Surplus  receipts  of  forest  industrial  efitablishments 1, 212, 344 

Other  receipts : 419,452 

Surplus  receipts  from  two  forest  academies 19, 000 

Total  revenue  from  forests,  50,500,000  marks  ($12,019,000),  while  the 
total  expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  of  foi^ests,  salaries  of 
officials,  &c.,  amounted  to  $8,4^0,000. 

SHIPPING. 

To  show  the  number,  age,  material,  &c.,  of  German  vessels,  both  in 
1881  and  from  1872  to  1880,  also  number  of  vessels,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, entered  and  cleared,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage,  the  following 
e^iibits,  M  to  B,  both  inclusive,  are  submitted : 
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Exhibit  T. — Statement  ehotcing  the  number  of  vesaeU  and  lives  lost  at  aea  in  the  years 

from  1873  to  1879, 

[Betnrn  for  1880  not  yet  obtainable.] 


Yean. 


With  cargoee. 


1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


156 
143 
151 
183 
140 
118 
155 


1 


33,343 

30,581 
31,985 
43^590 
31,565 
26,620 
82,629 


^S^ed."  N-»»b«of- 


4 


24 
22 
27 
31 
16 
21 
88 


5,248 
8,928 
6,687 
6,554 
8,422 
6.869 
8,967 


2 


1.542 
1,304 
1,518 
1,797 
1,208 
1,241 
1,412 


e 

o 

a 

i 


193 
51 

388 

121 
32 

220 
64 


Losa  of 
lives  of — 


S 

o 


800 
276 
324 
526 
275 
336 
251 


§ 

a 

s 
a 


9 
6 

256 
13 

5 
82 

5 


Insuranoe. 


a 

S  «e 


141 
141 
155 
194 
141 
127 
172 


;i 


17 
18 
16 
11 
13 
3 
9 


o 


21 
6 
7 
9 
8 
9 
7 


The  amoant  and  value  of  imports  and  the  amount  and  value  of  ex- 
ports are  first  shown  in  a  comparative  statement,  inclusive  and  exclu- 
sive of  goods  in  transit  for  1880,  marked  Exhibit  IT,  while  additional 
tables  marked  Exhibit  Y  and  W  give  a  somewhat  s^vecified  account  of 
imx>orts  and  exports,  but  both  exclusive  of  goods  in  transit. 
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IMPORTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT. 

Ex  HIBIT  y. — Statement  thowUig  the  quantities  and  values  of  merchandise  imported  into 

German  ctMlouM  territory  during  the  oaleudew  year  18d0. 


Articles. 


Animalt 

Food  aad  otker  artielea  of  eonsuaiptioa 

Animal  food 

Cereals,  pulse,  potatoes 

MiU-groand  man  and  baker*s  ware. 

Fmit,  vegetables 

Table-salt  amd  spiees 

Coffee,  eaeao,  tea 


Sa^Car,  molasises,  simp. . 

sm< 


Fermented  liquors,  mineral  waters,  table  oils 

Comfits,  preseryes 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  manafaetares 

Seeds  and  plants,  not  for  food 

Manure  and  waste  materials 

Fuel 


Baw  materials  and  prodacts  of  chemical  industry 

Salts,  acids,  sulphur,  &o 

Tunninjt  Btuflfs,  colors,  &c 

Ferments,  clearing  stuffs 

Dra&cs  for  medical  purposes,  sponf^ 

Kevins 

Mineral  and  other  oils,  d^c 

Varnishes  and  lakes,  lutes,  fflut<ens 

Fat  oilnand  &t8,  not  for  food 

Candles,  soaps,  perfumes 

PrimiuK-jEOods  

Baw  materials  and  manufactures  of  stone  and  clay  industry 

Earths  and  stones 

Stoneware 

Clay  and  china  ware 

Olasswure 

Saw  materials  and  manufactures  of  metal  industry 

Ores 

Baw  metals,  notprecioas,  also  coined 

Boughly- worked  metals 

Manufactares  of  iron,  except  machines  and  scientific  iustniments. 

Manufactures  of  otber,  not  precious,  metals 

Precious  metals,  also  coined , 

Baw  materials  and  manufactures  of  wood,  cutting  aad  plnttlng  industry. 

Timber,  lumber,  building-wood 

Catling  and  platting  materials 

Wooden  ware,  cut  and  platted  ware , 

Baw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  paper  industry 

Bags 

Paper  and  paste-board 

Manufactures  of  paste-board 

Baw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  leather  and  fur  goods  industry 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather , 

Leather  manufactures 

Fur  goods 

Baw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  textile  and  felt  industry 

Hairs,  feathers.  Sec !...., 

Spinning  materials 

Yams  and  wads 

Bopers'  goods 

Kngs,  feltt  haircloths 

Stufb 

Hosiery 

Trimmings  and  button  stuffs 

Laces,  embroideries.  See 

Clothes,  linen  underclothin t^ 

Bonnets,  fancy  feathers  and  dowers 

Baw  materials  and  manufeustures  of  caoatchouo  and  wax  industry , 

Caoutchouc 

Caoutchouc  threads,  leather,  and  wax  cloth , 

Manufactures  of  caoutchouc 

Baflway  vehicles,  upholstered,  carriages,  and  fhmiture 

Machines,  engines,  instruments,  and  apparatus 

Fan c T  good s,  omamen  ts 

Objects  of  literature  and  fine  arts 


<^uantities 
imported. 


Out. 

5,111,530 
55,  US2, 8U4 
5, 247, 370 
40,046,314 
1, 658, 375 
2, 576, 525 
801.358 
2, 283, 470 
386,020 
1,685,862 
37,068 
244,020 
6, 407, 207 
10, 022, 720 
122,  322, 351 
20, 030. 305 
5. 880, 406 
8,600,576 
446,003 
116, 861 
1, 027, 041 
6,  570, 507 
120,425 
2, 054, 272 
30,523 
13, 430 
18, 432, 286 
15, 177, 353 
345,065 
2,752.220 
157, 630 
2L  371. 988 
14, 597, 200 
5, 814. 7^8 
511.528 
413, 768 
31,577 
3,088 
80, 964. 332 
38, 820, 106 
848,021 
287, 705 
1, 003, 015 
049, 436 
121. 451 
22,158 
1,384,251 
1, 238, 387 
125, 017 
18.022 
1,025 
8,  838, 713 
200,167 
7, 372, 454 
946,858 
13,303 
31,856 
253,800 
8,845 
3,848 
5,802 
5,863 
2,832 
70,866 
48.279 
14,388 
6,109 
20,220 
553,006 
7,372 
71,211 


Values  of 
imports. 


$30, 685, 806 
182, 454, 194 
35, 052, 756 
71, 203, 884 
5, 113, 708 
9, 151, 100 
3, 391, 302 
37,670,124 
1, 130, 024 
12, 575. 404 
567,154 
5,  680,  300 
17,188.360 
15.476,188 
7, 268, 282 
81,  042, 210 
21,123.452 
15,  002, 056 
1, 181,  234 
5, 706, 526 
5, 743. 308 
15, 147,  748 
1. 302, 338 
15,  504,  510 
032,  604 
144,  704 
0, 524,  994 
6,213,938 
690,914 
983, 178 
1. 636.  964 
35.187,110 
8, 747, 690 
10, 844, 614 
1, 775, 480 
3.220,616 
8^3. 932 
9. 717, 778 
26,482,408 
18,  084,  006 
5,  531. 590 
2,  865,  996 
2.  544,  296 
2. 176, 986 
877, 982 
489. 328 
38,  408,  016 
81, 407,  008 
4,561,984 
2, 355,  724 
83,300 
208. 590,  8  6 
8, 922, 430 
112,  862, 932 
64, 127, 672 
158,  746 
841,  282 
16,116,170 
476.  UOO 
273.  700 
2, 719, 150 
819, 010 
1, 272,  824 
5,  034,  414 
428, 638 
617,412 
837,523 
173. 026 
7, 784,  544 
2.213,876 
3,766,112 
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EXPORTS  (INCLUSIVE  OF  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT). 

Exhibit  W. — Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  valuee  of  merchandise  ficp<H*M  from 

the  German  customs  territory  during  the  oalemdaryear  1880. 


Articles. 


Qoantitiee 
exported. 


ADimals 

Food  and  other  articlea  of  consamption 

Animal  foo<l 

Cereals,  pnlse,  potatoes    

Hill-ground  grain  and  bakers'  ware 

Fruit,  vegetables 

Table  salt  and  spices 

Coffee,  cacao,  tea 

Sugar,  molasses,  strap 

Fermented  liquors,  mineral  waters,  table  oils. 

Comfits,  preserves 

Tobacco,  tobacco  manufactures 

Seeds  and  plants,  not  fur  food 

Manure  and  waste  materials 

Fuel  


Kaw  materials  and  products  of  chemical  induslrj 

Salts,  acids,  sul  phnr ,  dr  c 

Tanning  stufib,  colors,  &c 

FermentH,  clearing  stufik    

Drugs  for  medicinal  purposes,  sponges 

Resins 

Mineral  and  other  oils,  &c 

Varnishes  and  lakes,  luteH.  glutens 

Fat  oils  and  fats,  not  for  food 

Oandles,  soaps,  perfumes 

Priming  soods 

Paw  materials  and  manufactures  of  stone  and  clay  industries 

Earths  and  stones 

Stoneware 

Clay  and  china  ware 

Glassware 

K  iw  materials  and  manufactures  of  metal  industry 

Ores  

Raw  metals,  not  precious,  also  coined 

Roughly- worked  metals 

Manufactures  of  iron,  except  machines  and  scientific  instruments  .. 

Manufactures  of  other,  not  precious,  metals 

Precious  metals,  also  coined   

Kawmaterials  and  manufacturesof  wood,  cntling  and  platting  indostry . 

Timber,  lumber,  building-wood  

Cutting  and  platring  materials 

Wooden  ware,  cut  and  platted  ware 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  paper  industry 

Rags 

Paper  and  paste-boan* 

Manufactures  of  paste-board 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  leather  and  fur  goods  industry. 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather    

Leather  manuflAotures 

Fur  ^onds 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of«the  textile  and  felt  industry 

Hairs,  feathers,  &c 

Spinning  materials 

Yarns  and  wads 

Ropers'  soods 

Rugs,  felts,  haircloths » 

Staffs 

Hosiery 

Trimming  and  button  stuffs 

Laces,  embroideries,  Sto 

Clothes,  linen  underclothing 

Bonnets,  fancy  feathers,  and  flowers 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  oaoutchouc  and  wax  industry 

Caoutchouc , 

Caoutchouc  threads,  leather,  and  wax  cloth 

Manufactures  of  caoutchouc 

Railway  vehicles,  upholstered,  carriages,  and  furniture 

MHchines.  engines,  instruments,  and  apparatus 

Fiincy  goods,  ornaments  

Objects  of  literature  and  fine  arts 


(hot 

4,608,885 

44, 81 1,989 

1,105^788 

22, 887, 576 

2, 840. 351 

2,023,245 

3,513,470 

481,901 

6,223,238 

4, 653, 873 

64,573 

27,973 

2,863,146 

4. 274, 628 

174, 820, 435 

8, 193, 501 

3, 454, 013 

2,045,093 

256.784 

72,822 

966,977 

269,678 

173,333 

723,208 

106,123 

109,322 

30,783,640 

22. 683, 674 

650,489 

15, 137, 879 

1,312,008 

52, 825. 326 

28, 284, 745 

9. 130,  ]:i5 

7, 081. 736 

8, 154, 964 

168,495 

6,251 

19, 387, 724 

18.228,234 

200. 178 

959,312 

2, 204, 303 

1. 085, 103 

938,467 

180,733 

665.696 

409.094 

144,766 

106,  561 

5,275 

4,028.984 

168. 302 

2,105.433 

435,455 

60,151 

33,676 

846,498 

159,606 

100.548 

6.026 

03,090 

11.200 

60,330 

4.987 

10,087 

45.256 

370.416 

1,50^.992 

117,156 

183.850 


Values  of  ex- 
ports. 


$32,503,148 

122,085,43;! 

14,143,626 

86,021.538 

10, 204, 726 

4,916^842 

8,488.746 

1,206,422 

27,083^088 

17.390.89K 

837,760 

891,  MA 

7,464,152 

5,230.528 

13.590,082 

85,764,060 

54. 005. 294 

21,797,706 

961.044 

1.484,168 

2,523,752 

1,059,990 

1,316.616 

5,403,790 

4,479.39(1 

1,093.608 

27,094.306 

11.083.443 

2,216.732 

6,827,268 

7.016^954 

63. 364.  on 

4.153.576 

16,350.1:4 

17. 684.  sua 

27.756,750 

4. 74d.  576 

12,690.396 

21,874^010 

0.956,016 

1.012,950 

10,005,044 

13,613,838 

2,831,010 

7.648,308 

3.134,460 

43,682,28! 

17,360,112 

8^384,066 

16,013,806 

1,024.208 

222.183. 670 

1,247.470 

28,15«,6W 

35,533,6» 

683,330 

2,876.472 

94,133,r6 

14,185,276 

17,210.206 

2.606,23* 

19.569.050 

6,981.056 

4,073,370 

428, 6SX 

358.994 

3,285,838 

1,295.910 

21. 112.200 

13, 507, 448 

8,882,112 
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Exhibit  X  sets  forth  duties  collected  on  imports^  arranged  by  the 
amounts  of  duty. 

To  illustrate  Oerman  trade  with  the  United  States  the  table  marked 
Exhibit  Y  has  with  much  labor  and  care  been  compiled  from  official 
returns  of  statistics  showing  the  principal  articles  expressly  stated  to 
have  come  from  and  gone  to  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  X. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  duHee  on  goode  imported  into  the  German 

Zollverein  during  the  year  1880. 

[Arranged  by  the  amounts  of  daties  collected.] 


Ko. 


1 
2 


ArtitdM. 


AmoDntof 
duty. 


3 


6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

81 
32 
33 
34 
86 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Coflbe  and  coffee  aubBtituten  ... 

Petroleum  and  other   minerftl 
oils  n.  sp.  p.  f 

Grains  and  other  ain^cnltural 

prodnots,  amoQf(  which 

Kye 

"W^beat 

Indian  oom 

Oato 

Barley 

Malt 

Pulse 

Tobacco,   manufactures  of  to- 
bacco   

Wine 

Lard 

Livestock 

Iron,  and  manufactures  of  iron . . . 

South  fruits,  dried 

Wood  and  other  oarying  mate- 
rials  

Tablesalt 

ManofiMtures  of  wool 

Cotton  yam  and  wads.  

Meats,  nesh  and  prepared 

Kloe 

Silk,  and  mannfftotures  of  silk . . . 

Herrings,  salted 

Distilled  liquors 

Spices 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Combed  wool,  woolen  wad,  and 
yam 

Drugs  and  dyestutb 

Leather,  and  manufactures    of 
leather 

Breadstuffs  and  baker's  ware  . . . 

Fruit,  seeds,  berries,  Sec 

Flaxseed  oil,  in  barrels 

Busar 

Liden,  and  manufactures  of  flax 
and  other  spinning  materials.. 

Linen  yam  and  thread 

Clothes  and  linen  underclothing, 
trimmings 

Machines 

Butter,  also  artificial 

Tea 

Oranges,  lemons 

Fancy  goods 

Cheese 

Cacao  

Olass,  and  manufactures  of  glass. 

Prepared  vegetables,  meat,  fish, 
Ac 


$8,808,177 

3, 807. 410 

3,601,407 
1,048.866 
545,202 
411,288 
887.128 
267,051 
102,606 
72,040 

2,616.676 
2, 352, 211 
1,290.389 
1,048,977 
1, 020, 677 
1,014,490 

926,049 
915, 318 
795,683 
760. 191 
681,604 
662,192 
637,992 
536,316 
606,743 
462,469 
460,744 

420,268 
389,884 

343,928 
341,436 
283,678 
281, 026 
280,011 

266,6ri0 
243,854 

231,846 
231,784 
230, 274 
216, 824 
211,504 
197,000 
195.650 
189,912 
180,466 

175,301 


40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 


47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
64 
55 
66 
67 

6ft 
59 
60 
61 

62  I 

63  I 
63a: 
64, 

65  I 

66  I 

67  I 
68 


70 
71 

72 
73 
74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 
86 


Kapeseed  oil,  dM).,  in  ban-els 

Eggs 

Sirap  and  molasses 

Paper,  and  manufkctures  of  pa- 
per  

Beer 

Table  oils 

Manufactures  of  copper  and 
other  metals  not  precious,  n. 
s.p.f        

Blubber  and  train-oil 

Starch 

Hops 

Stones  and  stoneware 

Confectionery.  &.c 

Stearine,  palmitine,  paraffine,  Sto. 

Manufactures  of  clay 

Tallow 

Palm  and  coooannt  oil 

Caoutchouc  and   gutta-percha, 

and  manufactures  of 

Manufftctures  of  straw  and  bast. 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  &c 

Soaps  and  p«'rfumes 

Oysters,  shell-fish 

Fowl  and  game 

Candles  and  tapers 

Oil-cloth,  Ac 

Lees,  yeast.  Sec 

Fish,  n.  sp.  p.  f. ......... ........ 

Pianos,  and  musical  instruments 

Honey..     

Human  hair,  manufactures  of 

hair  and  feathers 

Wax  

Ropemaker's  ware 

Railway  cars,  other  carriages, 

and  Sleighs 

Codfish,  dried 

Animal  grease,  n.  o.  p.  f 

Brushmaker's,  sievemak er's 

ware 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of  zinc. 

Vinegar  in  casks  and  bottles 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of  tin. . . . 

Meat  extract  and  Juice 

Furs,  &o        

Lead,  and  manufactures  of 

Beverages,  wtificially  prepared. 
Grape  sugar,    glucose,   starch 

sagar 

Play  cards 

Cider 

Shipwreck  pieces  recovered 

Total  of  duties  collected — 


Amount  of 
duty. 


$145,267 
129,691 
1281,496 

124,180 
118,243 
116^163 


93,697 

88,334 
77,583 
60,367 
66,194 
64,346 
62,091 
67,857 
67,843 
56,589 
61,241 

44,647 

44,209 

48.654 

38.089 

87,94 

82,670 

28,678 

28,270 

24, «» 

24,^66 

22.833 

17,605 

17,762 
9,568 
9.058 

7,922 
7.663 
7,080 

6,284 
6,712 
6,034 
4,764 
4,647 
4,357 
3,177 
048 

863 

385 

291 

36 


43, 128,  526. 
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Exhibit  Y,—8iaiemetU  Running  ike  Qerwum  trade  with  the  UtUied  SUOet  during  the  cal- 
endar ifear  1880  (goods for  imjnediate  transit  not  included), 

[Extract  from  the  returns  of  the  Germsak  ZoUverein.] 


Principal  articles 


laapoTta. 


From  tiie 
United 
Skates. 


Waste: 

Guano,  aatnTal 

Bnck  ash,  atack  lime,  bonea  com.  See  . 

All  kinds  of  raga 

Paper  abavinga,  paper  waste 

Old  flah  nets,  okl  ropea 

Cotton : 

Raw 

7am  ...       ........................... 

Textile  fabrlea,  bleached,  dose, 
dreeaed,  except  y^Tets  cat  open 

Hosiery 

Trimmings  and  bnttonmaker's  goods  . 

Curtaina.  bleached  and  flniahed 

Tissaes,  not  closed 

Laces  and  embroideriea j 

Mannfactnres I 

Brnshmaker's  and  sievemaker*a  articles. . . | 

Btbereal  oils 

Pencils • 

Ettencea,  extractSL  See 

Pnoter's  colors,  china  ink,  &o 

Dry  potassa 

Alum 


CwL 

43,258 
10,010 


Ml,  013 


Printer's  ink 

Chloride  of  lime 

Dye-wood  extracts 

Gelatine  and  glue 

Soot 

Ink,  and  ink  powder 

If  afcch  es 

Wuter  glass  (solable  glaaa) 

Albumen 

M  i  ueral  waters 

Alisarine • 

Ammoniac,  carbonate 

Ammoniac,  sulpbaret 

Aniline 

Aniline  colors,  See 

Arsenic  acid 

ICedicines 

Baryte,  sulphate 

Bensoy  1,  and  similar  lisbt  tar  oils 

Borax,  and  boiacic  acid , 

Cinchona  bark 

Cochineal , 

Bividivl 

Cam  peachy  wood , 

Pnstic 

Brazilwood 

Galls 

Arabic  troches 

Isinglass 

Chloride  of  potassium 

Copi>er  colors 

Tnrmeric 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Orchal 

Cubic  niter 

Gunpowder 

Bulphur 

Sea- weed 

Fnntine 

Turpentine  and  other  resin  oils 

Animal  oil,  crude 

Ultramarine 

Tanning  stuffs 

Colors,  n.  s.p.  f 

Acids  and  salts 

I>rugR,  &o.,  for  medicinal  purposes 

Platting  material,  not  specially  mentioned. 


09 
68 


103 


2.984 
6,613 


132 
44 


451 
18,005 


3.944 

3,462 

154 

374 

85, 373 

4,917 

8,112 

1, 212 

486 

6 


156 
4.'>3 


15,417 


5,962 

1.126 

29,895 


3,535 
1,458 


1,443 
906 


TotaL 


OwL 

2,582,448 

703,073 

755,592 

32,760 

74.938 

3,270,612 
6,412 

9,448 
1,078 
7<6 
1,973 
3,865 
5,302 


4,996 

3,206 

420 

1,581 

1,476 

4.517 

18,  013 

1,014 

177. 471 

84.0U9 

29.431 

2,785 

8,  619 

9.196 

7.911 

6,052 

146,073 

387 

19,404 

743,221 

5,222 

11.000 

28,791 

778 

13.098 

106,266 

27,464 

32.060 

6,176 

23.742 

690.855 

138. 960 

173, 773 

35,633 

37, 318 

706 

46.184 

330 

16, 015 

27,717 

22,283 

1, 211, 705 

1,773 

240.858 

19.582 

106,686 

154,468 


3,256 
144,485 
65, 786 
76.487 
70,208 
65,786 


Exports. 


To  the  United 

Sutes. 


OwL 


467,281 

163.127 

4.199 

149 


287 

12.121 

62,411 

8,462 

41 

847 

960 

17 

237 

821 

1,298 

160 

818 


2,934 

1,610 

45» 


2,343 


485 

6,187 

110 

109,388 

12,066 

151 


2,226 

5,508 

609 

83 

7,722 


110 

90 

193,575 

57 


297 


1,110 
512 


6 

8,758 


10,632 

74,137 

3,940 


CwL 

36,873 

2,207.325 

765,186 

42,904 

5,022 

262,182 
17,824 

286,886 

113. 740 

32,065 

2,039 

6.791 

3,891 

508 

16^200 

3,606 

14.751 

9,343 

25.484 

2.556 

73.323 

13,340 

20,160 

17,146 

47. 315 
14,355 

5.002 

40.271 

70.774 

5,405 

684.300 

129.529 

11. 316 
2.768 

12,812 

47,091 

15.657 

2,2.M) 

168,148 

12,766 

4,h7l 

882 

1,568 

983 

153,018 

24.701 

33,448 

081 

1,964 

303 

1,247,160 

3,203 

2,561 

178,930 

6,848 

37.155 

55,8S0 

9,710 

48,538 

6,310 

35^066 

180 

12,526 

10,765 

143,520 

512,833 

67,542 
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Exhibit  T. — Statement  ahotving  the  Oerman  trade  with  the  United  StateSffc. — Continued. 


Principal  artidet. 


Iron,  and  manofactares  of  iron 

Scrap-iron,  Sco 

Loop-iron 

Malleable  iron  in  rods /. 

Tii-ea,  plows 

K.ils 


Imports. 


From  tbe 
Unit  e  d 
States. 


Cto' 


for  maobines,  cars 


Iron  wire 

Iron,  ronghly 
Anchors  and  dhnins 

Kailway  axles,  wheels,  &o 

Wire  tacks 

Coarse  articles  of  iron,  polished,  Tamisbeil. 
Coarse  articles  of  iron— blades,  scissors, 

saws,  Slc 

Fancy  articles  of  iron 

Needles 

Earths,  ores,  and  precions  metals 

Barytes,  in  pieces 

Dye-earths 

Oiher  earths 

N  ickel  ores 

Ores  other  than  lead,  copper,  silver,  iron, 

zinc,  and  nickel  ores 

Gold,  coined 

Platina 

Manila,  hemp,  and  cocoa  fibers 

Cereals  and  other  agricoltnral  products: 

Wheat 

Rye 

Other  cereals  not  specially  enumerated. 

Indian  com 

Fennel 

Coriander 

Colza  and  rape  seed 

Linseed 

Sesame 

Earth  nnts 

Clover  seed 

Glass: 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glass  mass 

White  hollow  glass 

Window  glass,  plates,  polished 

Plate  class,  also  silvered 

Glass  buttons,  &c 

Glass,  pressed,  ground 

Glass  ifeads,  &o 

Colored  glass 

Manufactures  of  glass  combined  witii 
other  materials 

Milk  glass,  d^  

Hair  of  animals  and  men,  feathers,  &c. : 

Horse-hair 

Bristles 

Horse-hair  plaits 

Human  hair 

Wigmaker's  articles 

Prepared  fiincy  feathers 

Hides  and  skins : 

Baw  neat's  hides,  not  cured 

Raw  neat's  hides,  salted,  dry 

Raw  calf  skins '. 

Skins  with  hairs,  undressed 

Sheep  hides,  without  hair 

Hare  skins,  raw,  &o      

Other  hides  and  skins  forthemanufect- 
ure  of  leather 

Hides  for  making  furs 

Woo<l.  cork,  Sic,  and  manufactures  thereof: 

Whalebone 

Teeth  of  elephants  uid  other  animals. . 

Horn,  and  month  pieces  of  horn  

Thick-shelled  nuts  

Not  European  woods,  not  prepared. . . . 

Not  European  woods,  cut  in  renecrs  . . 

Timber  and  wood  for  building,  Euro- 
pean, hard 


169 


3,295 

127 
61 


292 


3,390 

2,385,099 

163,265 

2.549 

2, 223, 333 


46,932 

80,008 

1,236 

1,190 

2e,800 


140 


6 


354 


1,221 
1,152 


1,918 
83,373 


114 


2,175 
5,880 

255 


2,871 

2.«38 

159. 5«1 

87,764 

28,738 


Total. 


\ 


5, 937. 049 

264,  049 

14, 445 

319. 774 

1,821 

458,345 

06,279 

4,84<) 

16,537 

6,097 

1,350 

95, 462  ) 
10,003  5 

1,995 

169 

673,  741 

99.105 

67,872 

2, 939, 382 

9.244 

229,862 
119.32 
35.61 
46,959 

10, 188. 472 

If,  937. 850 

8,540 

7, 907, 988 

2,378 

1,278 

1, 803. 799 

1, 630.  655 

64,170 

77,893 

278,581 

4.048 

2,061 

6,003 

1,630 

585 

3,157 

14,795 

19,184 

13,  670 

7,200 
2,554 

35,017 

35,424 

66 

250 

8 

149 

46,670 

689.277 

137,000 

154.  728 

6,089 

22,514 

46,939 
46,202 

827 
2, 8J7 
106,893 
178,  851 
505,590 
273,871 

2, 533, 117 


Exports. 


To  the  United 
States. 


I 


dot. 

268,426 

556.  652 

28. 780 

203. 797 

5,911 

1,374.157 

293.385 

8,173 

2,860 

28.536 

3,770 

11.858 

9,090 
360 


I 


33,640 

1.58! 

54,821 

11 

1,126 
13.25 
0.62 


178 
11 


83, 263 
354 


3.240 
28,432 

200 
1,275 

644 
1,850 

499 
2,182 


s:f2 

225 

15 

2 

26 


4.089 
1.830 


1,060 

132 
1,262 

22 
6 


TotaL 


Ctof. 

4. 878. 764 

1, 831, 139 

689,915 

3. 401, 428 

149, 646 

6, 519, 372 

2, 305. 721 

65,729 

21,894 

425, 970 

861, 913 

988,220 

113.931 

15, 947 

4,  652, 216 

294. 461 

128,169 

4, 050, 476 

732 

93,  779 
136. 31 
51.29 
2,151 

6. 002. 304 

1,  019,  306 

113.878 

138, 138 

3,344 

613 

662. 241 

870, 128 

81 

52 

146,  033 

883. 757 
10,078 

158. 252 
52. 249 
56. 628 
1,870 
48.784 
12. 128 
13.503 

24,730 

27,214 

15,122 

22,371 

490 

316 

55 

1,163 

13, 406 

141.  563 

103, 613 

65,087 

2.921 

9,365 

8,415 
31,356 

180 

283 
19.954 
25,550 

111,641 
3,094,843 
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Exhibit  Y. — Statement  showing  the  German  trade  with  the  United  States,  ^.—Continued. 


Principftl  prodaota. 


Wood,  Asc. — Continaed. 

Cooper's,     tumer'a,     cabinetmaker's 
work,  See 

CartwrijB^ht's  work *.. 

BiMket  maker's  articles 

Wood,  out  in  veneem 

Furniture  

Mannfactaresof  cork..... 

Common  toys 

Whalebone,  cut 

Fancy  articles  of  carved  wood,  &c 

Instraments,  machines,  vehicles 

Other  mnsioal  instmments 

Afttronomical.  sarficioal,  &c.,  instrnments. . . 

Machines,  chief  part  of  wood 

Machines,  chief  part  of  oast  iron 

CarriaKes  and  sleighs,  with  leather  or  np- 

Iiolstered 

Caoutchouc,  fmtta-peroha,  and  manufact- 
ures thereof;  caoutchouc  and  gutta-i>er- 

cha,  raw  and  purified  

Caoutchouc  plates 

Coarse  articles  of  soft  caoutchouc  unvar- 
nished  

Hose,  ico.,  combined  with  caoutchouc 

Clothes,  underclothing,  &c 

Artificial  tiowers 

Copper  and  other  metals  (not  precious),  not 
specially  mentioned,  and  manufactures 
thereof: 

Nickel,  raw  or  scrap 

Other  (not  precious)  metals,  not  spe- 
cially mentioned 

Copper  wire 

Wire  of  other  metals,  not  precious 

Copper  and  brasH  manufacturea 

Fancy  articles  of  nickel,  alflnide,  &o... 

Amber  articles,  &c. 

Fancy  articles  of  aluminium 

Clocks 

Fine  embossed  articles  of  wax 

Butch  jrold,  leaf  silver 

Spectacles  and  opera  glasses 

Wax  beads 

Webbings  of  cotton,  combined  with  animal 

or  vegetable  carvinz  materials 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

»Sole  leather 

Brussels  and  Danish  glove  leather 

Goat  and  sheep  sktns,  half  dresned  

Coarse  shoemaker's   ware  of   uncolored 

leather   

I^ine  leather  ware 

L  eather  gloves 

Linen  yam,  &c 

Damask  table  cloth,  towels  of  linen,  Sco 

Linen  piece  goods,  &c.,  dyed,  printed 

Linen  bands,  tApes,  fringes,  &c 

IJnen  embroideries 

Linen  hosiery 

T  hread  laces 

I^inen  goods  incompletely  declared 

Objects  of  art  and  literature : 

Books,  maps,  music 

Eogravings,  prints,  chromes 

Paintings  and  drawings    

Marble  statues  and  medals 

Cordials,  liqueurs 

Wine  and  must,  in  casks 

Cliampagne,  in  bottles 

Other  wine,  in  bottles 

3  [eat,  fresh  and  prepared    

Moat  extract 

Honey 

Coffee 


Imports. 


From  the 
United 
Btates. 


OwL 

4.433 
1,678 


316 
211 


61 
143 

06 
1,196 
6,113 

10 


1,875 
57 

41 
308 


50 
171 


52 


10 

532 
1,796 


1,999 


435 


Total. 


190,  810 

477 

2,94S 

26, 127 


Owt 

164,769 

37,415 

7,002 

14, 871 

12,656 

246 

761 

1,711 

21,570 

2,598 

4,934 

H.614 

63,773 

871,068 

411 


42,058 
2,112 

22.807 
547 
649 
517 


750 

12,835 

7.847 

2.096 

10.716 

3,953 

8,722 

440 

468 

44 

15 

442 

6 

2,037 

61.077 

26,749 

5.887 

46, 015 

10, 038 

7,616 

1.023 

16.106 

717 

8,627 

189 

57 

6 

145 

825 

52.  951 
5. 130 
9,061 
1,493 
8,338 
1, 098, 610 


23.  653 

582.648 

3.577 

48,  514 

2,287,331 


Bxports. 


To  the  United 
States. 


} 


I 


CkoL 

83,179 
3,751 


213 

481 

24 

6,582 


15,681 
576 


4,609 
129 


149 
123 
732 
600 
393 
79 


1,661 

176 

22 

8 

18,110 


2,309 
1,773""" 

554 
7,389 
1,700 

4.921 

2,684 

235 

28 

167 

63 

39 

6,626 

1,058 

134 

26 

145 

45,205 

651 

13,802 


Total. 


Cwt. 

585,933 

36.135 

27.343 

35,791 

9.235 

19,351 

532 

228.782 

79.820 

60.170 

14,935 

1,188,818 
532 


4,181 
708 

38.684 
7,371 

75,6T1 
1,870 


2,054 

18.750 
9.246 
7.235 

44,734 

24.912 
4,741 
7.121 

31.836 

4.006 

1,586 

884 

63 

75,586 

76,036 

21,663 

47,118 

1,933 

26.171 

73.601 

4.155 

6.193 

10.502 

26,539 

1,832 

503 

475 

127 

882 

148.046 

21.881 

11.180 

1.729 

12.163 

258,383 

34.069 

123.2)8 

127.380 

118 

5.284 

125^401 
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Exhibit  Y.^StaUmeni  Bhawing  the  German  trade  with  the  United  States,  4-c, — Continued 


Principal  products. 


Imports. 


Froin  tho 
United 
States. 


Ovft. 


811 
60 


514 


5,134 

116,589 

400 


1,489 

20,257 

323 


25 

129 

2 

272 


9.323 
4,083 
1,443 

15,481 

493,204 

6.783 

58.715 
2,659 


59 
94 


Cocoa 

C  ay  tare 

Articles  of  consamptlon,  preserved  In  su 
gar,  vinegar,  oil,  &c 

Fraits,  dried,  baked,  &c 

Juice  of  f raits,  beets,  Scg.,  witliont  sugar. 

Cbicory,  burnt  and  ground 

Starch 

Flour  of  grain  and  pulse 

Oysters 

Table  salt 

Sirup 

Tobacco  leaves,  not  manufactured 

Cigars 

Cigarettes    

Not  Atemmed  tobacco  in  leaf 

Snuff 

8trip|>ed  tobacco 

Smoking  tobacco 

Oils,  in  bottles  or  Jars 

Flaxseed  oU,  in  barrels 

Oil,  n.  s.  p.,  in  barrels 

Palm  oil,  fixed 

Cocoannt  oil,  flaed 

Remnants,  solid,  of  oil  manufactures 

Lards 

Parafllnet  stearine,  See 

Tallow 

Other  animal  grease 

Blotting  and  wrapping  paper 

Pastes 

Glazed  and  leather  board 

Slate  naper,  &c 

All  otner  paper 

Manufactures  of  paper  and  paste 

Petroleum 3,741,240 

Mineral  oils,  other,  cmde 88 

Mineral  oils,  not  for  lighting  purposes ,       180,.224 

Stuffis  of  pure  silk,  6co i 

Sllkboiw-ry I 

Silk  trimmings,  &o  ' 

Silk  laces,  embroideries  ... j 

Manufactures  of  silk  mixed  with  other  ma- 
terials   ! 

Stuffs  of  floss  silk  with  cotton ; 

Ditto  with  linen,  wool,  &c 

Half  silk  hosierv  1 

Half  silk  trimmings,  buttons !  2 

Soaps '  61 

PfTfnmes ' 

Whetstones,  flintstones 

Precious  stones,  &o 

Stone  wares 

Slate,  trimmed '  827 

Manufactures  of  straw  and  bast ' 

Straw,  twisted , 

Straw  hats | 

Asphaltnm ' 

Turpentine  resin 386,20! 

Other  resins 23,038 

A.nimals 

Bladder-rennets I  5, 720 

Earthenware,  not  glazed I 

Stone  pipes,  tubes,  &c 

Other  articles  of  clay,  except  china 

Manufactures  of  clay,  combined  with  other  | 

materials i 

Porcelain  and  similar  ware,  while 

Porcelain,  colored,  brimmed,  Sco 

Oil-cloth :  330 

Wool,  and  manufactqres  of |        103,543 

Wool  and  hair,  except  such  of  sheep,  al-  ' 

psoa.  goats,  aneora,  Sec |  437 

Otner  animal  hatr,  bristles '< 

Combed  wool 


Total. 


Owt. 
52,540 
6,376 

28,050 

435,366 

25,0tI2 

15,838 

54,373 

1, 177,  096 

7,597 

117.220 

89,  020 

280,699 

8,659 

541 

391 

470 

367 

9,103 

4,061 

656,240 

331, 505 

141, 475 

77, 478 

1, 046, 089 

1, 219, 251 

72, 822 

245, 773 

28,558 

8,034 

30,032 

1,821 

2,798 

57,758 

14, 465 

7, 054,  874 

1,212 

432,876 

4,703 

30 

292 

1,056 

187 

4.155 

9:i7 

48 

204 

1,278 

1,366 

65,  (107 

832 

48 

1,846 

12,944 

7,719 

849,851 

329, 862 

854, 152 

85,065 

132, 307 

73,926 

5,000 

13, 109 

3,526 

561 

4,877 

6,340 

8,140 

1,  512,  880 

27.208 
25,269 
41.643 


Szports. 


To  the  ITnited 
SUtes. 


I 


} 


OwL 


769 

688 

21,390 

12.375 


57,723 


3,311 
85 
83 


19 

96 

1,093 


2,945 
4,892 


4,312 
6,512 


1,267 

8 

277 

80 

105 

18, 433 

2,472 

26 

8,731 


451 

6,965 

28 

17,663 


473 

41 

81,318 

13, 640 


477 


418 
9.389 
9.640 

218 

21.441 

1,749 


1,251 
107 


Total. 


Owt. 
204 
147 

43.738 

41.322 

49,230 

196.420 

855,900 

1,755.556 

442 

8, 690, 042 

37,402 

293,090 

7,979 

1.832 

10.964 

1.058 

220 

2.691 

2.079 

4,628 

85.64« 

61,416 

13, 241 

792,763 

4,479 

69.864 

28,987 

6,817 

19,090 

388,834 

9,185 

849. 034 
135.526 
853,088 

186,868 

7,568 
226 

3,672 
420 

1.159 

69,435 

9.295 

631 

22,  970 

26, 461 

20,  490 

161,887 

178 

188,887 


17,894 

891 

6,871,419 

361,  798 

87, 475 

80,559 

11,409 

9.286 

36.801 

278, 165 

277,644 

1,581 

151,. 586 

6,958 

9,930 

816, 150 

15,307 

52.  454 

9. 402 
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Exhibit  Y.Slaiement  showing  the  German  trade  with  the  United  Stateeji"^. — Continaed. 


Principal  prodacts. 


Dred  worsted  yam,  doable  thread 

Ditto,  three  and  more  threads 

Woolen  hoisery,  not  printed — 

Woolen  cloths,  not  printed 

Woolen  hosiery,  printed 

Other  woolen  goods,  printed,  except  ooy- 

erings 

Woolen  trimmings  and  buttons 

Woolen  plashes 

Woolen  laces,  embroideries,  &c 

Woven  woolen  shawls,  with  five  or  more 

colors 

Rolled  sine 

Mannfactares  of  zinc 

Manufactures  of  tin    


Imports. 


Xxports. 


From  the 
United 

SUtM. 


CwL 


Total. 


To  the  United 
States. 


CwL 
5,649 
2.146 
2,805 

55,404 
39 

3,524 
356 
495 
101 

112 
2,525 
2,178 

275 


OwL 

545 

1.676 

1,326 

21,896 

88 

987 

1,390 

232 

129 

90 

2,948 

248 

270 


TotaL 


OwL 

9.638 

26,362 

4l«355 

845.435 

3^282 

14,150 

40,048 

6^308 

1,621 

8.379 

275,545 

14,357 

11.503 


To  what  extent  the  figares  presented  may  be  relied  on,  it  is  difficalt 
to  say,  as  the  statistical  returns,  after  mentioning  the  principal  coautries 
regularly,  also  give  the  item :  "Via  Hamburg- Altona"  or  "via  Bremen,'* 
large  portions  of  the  items  may  be  snppos^  to  go  to  or  conue  from  the 
United  States.    Still,  apart  from  this,  the  table  submitted  gives  in  a 
comparative  arrangement,  a  plain  idea,  and  interesting  features,  enough 
of  the  German  trade  with  the  United  States  and  the  approximate  totals 
of  11,788,017 hundred  weight,  imports  from  the  United  States  as  against 
4,941,367  hundred- weight,  exports  to  the  same,  seem  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  trade  balance  is  against  Germany.    First  of  all  aiipears 
among  the  items  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States :  Petroleum 
with  3,741,240  hundred- weight ;  then  cereals,  a«  wheat,  2,335,999  hundred- 
weight; rye,  163,265  hundred- weight ;  Indian  corn,  2,213,333  hundred- 
weight; cotton,  raw,  981,013  hundred  weight;  lard,  493,204  hundred- 
weight ;  turi>entine  and  other  resins,  360,000  hundred-weight ;  meat, 
fresh  and  prepared,  190,810  hundred- weight ;  flour,  116,589  hundred- 
weight; then  follow  woods,  guano,  honey,  and  other  articles  of  agri- 
cultural production ;  while  exports  to  the  United  States  mostly  consist 
of  chemicals,  mineral  waters,  rails,  scrap  iron,  manufactures  of  iron, 
coopers,  turners,  cabinet-maker's  work,  table  salt,  straw  hats.    Now, 
looking  at  the  proportion  in  which  the  imports  of  American  goods  are  to 
the  general  volume  of  goods  imported  into  Germany,  it  will  very  easily 
be  seen  which  are  the  most  protitable  openings  for  American  trade. 

Table  Z,  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1881, 
exhibits  an  increase  of  $114,057.94  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year; 
while  a  like  table.  A,  showing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  all 
consular  districts  subordinate  to  this  office,  shows  a  decrease  of 
$1,139,016.90. 
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Exhibit  Z. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district, 
Berlin,  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1861. 


Articlen. 


Albums 

Amber,  manufacturers  of  amber  — 

Buttons,  stufih,  Slc 

Books 

OhromM 

Bngravings 

Paintings 

Photoffraphs 

Chemicals 

China,  glass,  and  earthen  ware,  &c.. 

Clothes,  ready  made 

Colors: 

Aniline 

Others 

Dress  and  piece  goods  and  mannfact- 
nres: 

Of  cotton  and  cotton  m  1  xed 

Of  linen  and  linen  mixed 

Of  silk  and  silk  mixed 

Of  wool  and  wool  mixed 

TVoolen  cloths 

Embroideries 

Pancy  goods,  notions,  toys 

Feathers,  fancy,  and  materials  for 

artificial  flowers 

Gloves  of  leather 

Hemp  and  hemp  bags 

Jewelry 

Imitation    Jet    goods,    ornaments, 

glass  buttons 

Instiuments: 

Of  music 

Scieniific 

India  rubVer  goods 

Leather: 

Hides,  skins 

Manufactures  of 

Liquors,  malt  and  distUled,  joioes . . . 

Metals  and  metal  ware 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Paper,  mannftictures  of  paper 

Bags 

Trimmings,  laces 

Worsted  yarn,  dyed 


For  quarter  ending— 


December 
31,  1880. 


Total  in  United  States  gold . . . . 
Total  for  preceding  year  (excl. 
Dantaic> 


Increase . 
Decrease 


$114,1^  M 


82, 462  96 
4,343  98 

18,  926  24 
1, 271  63 

51,731  20 
8,507  55 

60,832  27 


March  31, 
1881. 


5, 874  75 


5, 454  06 
1,825  46 
4,325  41 
70,611  75 
80, 307  16 
2, 617  67 
1, 851  16 

2, 721  53 
17, 548  22 


190  16 

12, 934  11 

18, 027  31 

2,285  30 

73  07 


$80, 473  10 

1,963  41 

22, 813  46 

484  76 

7,971  03 

3,977 

11,971 

1,483  56 

86,792  10 

4, 617  24 

227,966  25 

10, 035  78 


Jane  30, 
1881. 


86 

40 


11, 764  50 
5, 543  09 
7,308  85 

52. 821  22 

29. 410  87 
1, 134  26 

20, 508  26 

6,562  33 
24,148  87 


$129,758  95 


14,562  06 
1, 125  82 
4.202  58 
4, 462  71 
2,368  10 
457  41 

41, 556  70 
3,838  18 

58,023  51 

7,872  82 


September  30, 
1881. 


186  63 

8, 768  48 

19, 616  77 
1, 516  47 


I 


20,482  73 
11,  181  27 

2, 339  50 
26, 168  73 
72, 300  48 

4,565  61 
16^134  67 

5,505  62 

9, 190  63 

313  78 


13, 244  70 
1,641  01 
1, 219  99 


23,440  14 
37, 151  32 
7, 005  05 
10. 187  59 
20, 357  09 


587, 957  68 
617. 345  73 


15, 943  89 

1, 800  52 

245  73 


47, 984  74 
44, 704  47 

3. 705  89 
43, 380  59 

7,394  28 


7,426  93 

15, 683  01 
7,086  84 


11, 089  28 

10, 378  38 

4, 234  79 

3, 740  74 

1,415  07 

42,807  33 

41,013  41 

4, 850  64 

10, 191  05 

53,603  22 


$270,607  63 

166  12 

15, 269  60 

2,607  20 

9,693  02 

8,623  69 

40, 633  50 

1. 286  91 

39, 678  40 

13, 100  94 

583, 119  04 


8,644  16 


71,211  03 

5, 195  64 

6,672  56 

82,031  46 

88, 364  40 

10,828  04 

9,266  84 

60,021  88 
39,266  67 


226  86 

90,304  49 

28,336  76 
9,690  69 


8.058  44 
24.377  62 

3, 206  81 

3,288  28 

454  56 

110, 317  76 

79. 137  14 

7,283  99 
58,814  99 
70, 648  03 


739, 084  15 
871, 193  03 


658, 822  00 
717, 508  07 


1, 730, 012  24 
1, 495, 191  20 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$i75. 

2, 

52, 

4, 

M. 

21, 

78, 

4, 

160, 

80, 

885, 


066  62 
120  53 
645  11 
217  87 
329  54 
407  74 
899  24 
498  51 
758  40 
063  91 
441  07 


17, 408  10 
14. 018  91 


117,913  21 
23, 745  86 
20,646  32 
231, 128  16 
220,882  91 
19,045  48 
47, 759  43 

64,811  36 

90, 139  30 

313  78 

602  65 

44, 429  01 

81,563  F4 

20, 520  30 

73  W7 


88, 092  31 

10,392  13 

8, 494  74 

1,869  65 

224,540  97 

202, 006  U 

22, 845  57 

122, 074  22 

152. 003  22 


8,716,295  97 
8»  601, 288  03 


70, 6U  85 


132, 188  88 


59, 188  07 


234,821  04 


114, 057  94 
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COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


PETROLEUM. 


Becurring  to  petroleam,  it  is  proper  to  report  that  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  it  is  contemplated  to  abrogate  the  clanse  of  the 
revised  tariff  providing  that  petroleam  imported  for  other  than  illumi- 
nating pnrposes  shall  be  admitted  duty  free.  Since  the  year  1866  the 
following  quantities  of  petroleum  have  been  consumed  in  Germany: 


Years. 


18M 
1R67 
1868 
]8n9 
1870 
1671 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
187A 

isn 

1878 
1879 
1880 


Total  quan- 
tities. 


TmtM. 

82,600 

60,500 

72,000 

91.100 

95,900 

125,000 

121,000 

172.000 

155.000 

201,000 

212,000 

250,000 

250.000 

252,000 

*187,062 


Qiuntftiee 
per  capita. 


KUogramM. 
0.9 
L65 
L9 
2.30 
2.47 
8.19 
2.95 
4.16 
3.71 
4.76 
4.97 
&78 
5.72 
&68 


*Qiuuitity  imported. 

The  last  figure  seems  to  prove  that  the  finding  of  petroleum  last  year 
in  the  province  of  Hanover  has  already  materially  affected  the  imports 
of  the  American  article.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  Ger- 
many, as  learned  through  the  press. 

Among  others  the  following  companies  have  been  constituted  for  bor- 
ing for  petroleum  in  the  Luneburger  Haide,  a  sterile  plain  in  the  province 
of  Hanover. 

1.  The  German  Petroleum  Boring  Company,  at  Bremen.  The  same 
has  already  twenty-two  wells  sunk,  reaching  the  first  oil  stratum  at  an 
average  depth  of  about  75  meters.  Of  these  wells  eleven  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  petroleum  for  about  one  and  a  half  years,  averaging  in  the 
bulk  100  barrels  a  day.    The  minimum  yield  is  about  5  barrels  a  day. 

2.  The  Oelheim  Petroleum  Industry  Company,  Ad.  M.  Mohr,  Berlin, 
has  fourteen  wells  sunk,  ten  of  them  as  yet  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  80 
meters.  The  latter  ten  are  producing  oil.  The  yield  per  day  Is  rated 
at  6  to  80  barrels. 

Many  other  trials  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  American  engi- 
neers, according  to  the  systems  adopted  in  Pennsylvania.  All  those 
proceedings  are  throughout  Germany  attended  with  the  utmost  interest. 

AMERICAN  BAOON  AND   POBK. 


In  a  statistical  publication  by  Dr.  Engel,  of  this  year,  relative  to  pork 
examinations  in  1879,  the  following  striking  passage  was  found  (Social 
Correspondenz). 

American  baooD  (Speok8eiten)aQd  prepared  pork  (Schweinefleisch-Praparate)  have 
likewise  been  examined.  In  the  whole  state  3, 129  pieces  have  been  fonnd  trichineons. 
It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  the  governmental  authority  at  Mlnden  says  that  no  live 
trichinsB  have  been  found  there  in  American  bacon.  At  the  town  of  Giltersloh  eleven 
meat  inspectors  had  been  engaged  day  after  day  in  such  an  examination  of  meat  pre- 
parations, and  yet,  though  GUtersloh  is  a  place  where  American  bacon,  &:c.,  is  arriv- 
ing in  car  after  car,  their  research  was  without  any  result  whatever  in  this  respect. 


i 
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AMERICAN  COMPETITION. 

With  a  view  of  answering  that  momentoas  qnestion,  whether,  even  in 
case  of  a  favorable  crop  in  Europe,  the  gold  exports  to  America  will 
continue  or  not,  Professor  Paasche  of  the  Eostock  University,  in  his  July 
number  of  ^^Gonrads  JahrbtLcher  fUr  National-Oekonomie  und  Statistik" 
(Oonrad's  Yearbooks  on  National  Economy  and  Statistics),  brings  an 
article  under  the  title  of  "  North  American  trade  with  agricultural  pro- 
ducts," in  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  ^^that  the  American  com- 
petition so  intensely  appearing  on  the  commercial  scene  is  no  transient 
phenomenon,  and  that  most  probably  it  will  continue  and  even  expe- 
rience an  increase,  especially  in  animal  food."  Another  writer,  treating 
of  the  same  matter,  adds  that  Europe,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  its 
harvests  to  come,  will  remain  under  the  permanent  obligation  to  pay  the 
difference  against  it  in  gold,  the  exports  of  which  assumed  of  late  an 
extent  causing  apprehension  and  despondence. 

GERMAN  BANKS. 

On  the  condition  of  German  banks  of  issue  on  September  30, 1881,  a 
report  marked  Exhibit  B^,  is  respectfully  submitted: 

4277 56 
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A  continual  scarcity  of  gold  in  Europe  has  been  prognosticated  by 
Professor  Soetbeer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  German 
gold  currency  party.  Another  eminent  German  economist,  Professor 
Lexis,  announces  even  "  a  thirtj'  years'  battle  for  gold."  So  the  question 
has  been  raised  whether  it  is  necessary  to  submit  without  resistance  to 
the  consequences  of  such  a  gold  scarcity.  As  a  remedy  bimetallism  is 
suggested.  The  government  itself  seems  to  be  in  doubt  what  to  do.  The 
sale  of  demonetized  silver,  after  considerable  loss,  ha^  been  interrupted 
since  1870;  and  while  silver  is  accumulating  in  the  vaults  of  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Bank,  the  gold,  it  is  feared,  will  be  exported  to  a  larger 
extent  every  day.  The  new  Reichstag,  which  is  to  meet  on  the  17th  in- 
stant, will  certainly  have  to  deal  with  that  matter,  so  important  now  for 
the  wnole  world,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  rei)ort  on  the  subject  on  occasion 
arising. 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  German  Empire  for  the 
fiscal  year  from  April  1,  1881,  to  March  31,  1882,  are  reported  in  Ex- 
hibits 0\  D^,  and  E\  in  which  latter  exhibit  the  revenues  arising  fiom 
customs  and  taxes  collected  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1S81, 
are  given. 

* 

Exhibit  C*. — Eetimattd  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Gei^ian  Empire  for  the  fiscal  year 

from  Jpril  1,  ldr<l,  to  Marchj  1662. 

A.— REVENUES. 


No. 


Description  of  revenacs.  |  Ainouut. 


1  Cnstoms  duties  andint«mal  revennes '  $70,840,656 

2  Stamp-tax  on  play-oarda  !  261,800 

8     stump-tax  on  bills  of  exchange 1,453,442 

4  SUtistical  fee 71,400 

5  Surplus  receipts  of  post-office  and  telegraph  departments 4, 440, 921 

6  Surplus  receipt  of  govemmeDt's  printing  office 252,642 

7  Amount  of  earnings  from  railways  of  the  empire i  2,627,877 

8  From  the IraperialBank '  358,292 

0     Sundries '  1,3M,08J> 

10  From  the  invalid  fund  of  the  empire i  7,304,080 

11  I  Surplus  of  preceding  years 1,654,07& 

12  I  Interest  from  invested  funds  of  the  empire I  014.540 


18  '  From  deficiency  appropriations <    16,213,828 

14     Total  amoant  of  tne  qootA  pidd  by  the  several  states  of  the  empire 25, 258, 078 


Total  revenue i  142,041.116 


Exhibit  D^ — Estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  GermanEmpire  for  the  fiscal  year 

from  April  1,  1881,  to  March,  1882. 

B.— EXPENDITUKES. 


Ko. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


Begularly  occurring  expenses. 


Amount. 


Federal  council 

Imperial  Diet 

Chancellor  of  the  empire 

Foreign  office,  including  legations  and  consul 

Imperial,  department  or  the  interior 

War  department 

Ifavy  department 

Judiciary  of  the  empire 

Treasury  department 

Department  of  the  railways  of  the  empire 

National  debt  of  the  empure,  interest 

Auditing  and  comptroUing,  tribunal 

General  pension  fund,  army,  navy,  and  civil  administratio&s. 
Invalid  nmd  of  the  empire 


Total  of  regularly  ooonrring  expendltixres 


$83,914 

20.  033 

1,562,444 

676,700 

81,  827,  070 

6, 715,  aH2 

404,803 

16,531,7»8 

72.  ISO 

2,  523.  .^05 

110  778 

4,379.108 

7,894,080 


122,314.124 
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No. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Exhibit  D'. — EnUmattd  revenues  and  expenditures,  fc. — Continued. 


Extraordinary  ezpenditareB. 


Azuonni. 


Imperial  Diet 

Forei^u  office  

ImperiMl,  department  vf  the  interior  •«*«•• 

Post-ofiice  and  u  legraph  departments 

Printin};  office  of  the  empire 

War  department  .., 

Navy  department 

Judiciary  of  the  empire 

Treasury  department  

Adjninistration  and  interest  of  the  debt  of  the  empire. . . 

Auditing  and  comptrolline  tribunal 

Administration  of  railroads  

Expenditures  in  consequence  of  the  war  against  France. 


$31,273 

83,916 

2,191,771 

7.140 

12,515,887 

2,706,907 

47,600 

876,023 

26,180 

1,904 

824,209 

404.182 


Total  extraordinary  expenditures |    10,726^988 

Total  regularly  occurring  expenditures 122, 314, 124 


Grand  total  of  expenditures 
Grand  total  of  revenues  — 


142, 041, 116 
142, 041, 116 


Exhibit  E^ — Table  showing  the'Tevenues  arising  from  customs  and  taxes  collected  in  eosi- 
mon  in  the  German  Empire  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  '31,  1881. 


Description  of  revenues. 


Total. 


Stamp  tax  on  play-cards 

Stamp  tax  on  bills  ot  exchange 


Estimates  in 
the  budget 
fur  fiscal 
year. 


Customs  duties 

Beetsngar  tax 

Salt  tax 

Tobacco  tax 

Spirits  tax I  \    Q  e^  ooA 

Transit  duty  on  spirits U     ^^^'^'^^ 

Brewing  tax 

Transit  duty  on  beer 


$39, 710, 538 

87,822 

11, 133, 812 

8, 506,  308 


3, 648, 007 


Amounts  ool- 
lected. 


$43,870,771 

24,071,414 

8,862,951 

1, 724, 803 

13, 629, 146 

29,422 

4,164.456 

264,864 


96,117,947 
6^480 


BILLS  AND  TREATIES. 

Since  the  1st  of  October  last  an  act,  ander  date  of  July  1,  IdSl,  hss 
entered  into  effect  relative  to  the  collection  of  a  stamp  tax  on  all  shares, 
annuities,  bonds,  bills,  accounts,  and  lottery  tickets.  This  act  is  one 
of  the  three  bills  which  Prince  Bismarck,  in  last  spring's  session,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Beichstag  for  the  continuation  of  the  tax  reform  planned 
by  him.  The  two  other  bills  to  increase  the  brewing  tax  and  to  collect 
a  tax  from  young  men  who  had  not  been  drawn  for  military  service,  did 
not  find  the  Reichstag's  approval.  In  the  memorial  accompanying  these 
three  bills  the  imperial  chancellor  refers  to  the  financial  systems  adopted 
by  other  nations,  especially  by  the  United  States,  in  which  he  states 
that  Germany,  as  to  the  collection  of  indirect  taxes,  had  remained  far 
behind  other  countries.  Since  the  adoption  of  a  national  trade  policy 
in  1879,  on  the  basis  of  protective  customs,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to 
the  German  Government  to  regulate  anew  its  commercial  relations  with 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  particularly  with  Austria-Hungary. 
In  the  following  I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  new  commercial  treaties 
and  conventions  between  the  German  Empire  and  other  countries : 

1.  With  Austria-Hungary  a  new  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  23d  of  May  last;  it  took  efi'ect  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  is  to  re- 
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main  in  force  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1887.  After  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1883,  on  due  notice  being  given,  the  treaty  shall  cease  to  be  valid 
one  year  after  the  day  of  Tiotice. 

2.  With  Italy  the  treaty  of  December  31, 1865,  ha«  been  prolongated 
up  to  the  end  of  this  year. 

3.  With  Belgium,  by  a  convention  dated  the  30th  of  May  last,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  commercial  treaty  of  May  22,  1865,  shall,  with  the 
exception  of  Articles  VII  and  VIII,  remain  in  force  until  the  expiration 
of  a  year  from  the  day  of  giving  notice  by  either  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

4.  With  Switzerland  a  new  commercial  treaty  has  been  concluded 
which  went  into  effect  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  is  to  remain  valid  up  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1886. 

With  Greece  a  new  consular  convention  was  concluded  in  the  month 
of  July  last. 

CENSUS. 

The  definite  and  full  results  of  the  census  in  1880  for  the  German 
Empire  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  total  population  of  Prussia 
is  given  at  27,278,911  souls  (Berlin  alone  having  1,222,504),  of  which 
17,045,462  confess  the  Evangelical  faith ;  9,205,136  confess  the  Catholic 
faith;  363,790 are  Jews;  42,517  are  of  other  denominations ;  22,006  pro- 
fess no  religious  belief.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  some  figures  re- 
specting— 

GERMAN  SOCIAL  STATISTICS. 

In  1879  there  were  335,113  marriages;  930,194  males  and  876,546 
females,  in  all  1,806,741,  were  born,  of  which  78,034  males  and  73,923 
females  were  illegitimate  children.  There  died,  males,  636,997 ;  females, 
577,645;  in  all  1,214,642;  consequently  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
was,  males,  293,197 ;  females,  298,901 ;  in  all  592,098. 

During  1880,  1,969  certificates  of  naturalization  were  issued  by  the 
several  German  states  to  963  families  and  1,006  single  persons;  from 
the  United  States  there  were  172  males  and  76  females. 

CONDITION   OF  PEOPLE. 

Dr.  Engel,  director  of  the  royal  Prussian  statistical  bureau,  has  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  household 
budgets  to  be  made  up  as  frequently  and  regularly  as  possible,  statistics 
being  the  art  of  measuring  the  national  wealth  quickly  and  reliably. 
As  it  is  known  from  numerous  household  budgets  that  about  60  per  cent, 
of  all  expenditures  is  for  food,  about  15  per  cent,  for  lodging,  and  about 
15  per  cent,  for  clothing,  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  what  snms  the  Ger- 
man people  receive,  or  at  least  are  compelled  to  receive  during  one  year 
to  provide  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  what  sums  are  left  for  pur- 
poses of  culture  of  mind  and  recreation.  Statistics  of  consumption  of 
the  German  people  could  be  arrived  at  only  by  roughly  estimating  the 
average  expense  of  a  German  household  at  240  marks  ($57)  a  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  amount  per  year  of  ten  and  a  half  milliards  of  maiks  for  forty- 
four  millions  of  Germans.  To  acquire  ten  and  a  half  milliards  a  year 
would  necessitate  a  large  capital,  which,  as  expenses  for  education,  con- 
tained in  the  totality  of  the  nation,  were  to  be  rated  at  44,000,000  mul- 
tiplied by  25,  multiplied  by  240,  which  equals  204  milliards  of  marks, 
taking  an  average  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  computing  the  cost  of 
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living  at  240  marks  per  year.  Mr.  R.  Boeckh,  director  of  the  Berlin  bu- 
reau of  statistics,  has  had  the  annexed  exhibits  F^,  G^,  and  U',  compiled 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  expenditures  of  five  families  and  three  single 
persons,  both  of  the  working  and  the  middle  class.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  beg  to  annex  also  a  table  (I^)  showing  the  average  wholesale  prices 
of  staple  articles  at  different  places  in  Oermany,  both  in  1879  and  1880, 
as  prepared  by  the  imperial  statistical  bureau.  From  the  returns  of 
the  same  authority  Exhibit  K,  showing  German  emigration  for  ten  years, 
is  compiled,  from  v^hich  will  be  seen  that  during  that  period  934.6  of 
every  1,000  emigrants  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  emigration  in  1881  is  reported  to  go  on  on  a  still  larger  scale. 
Germany  has  not  food  and  labor  enough  for  her  children. 

German  life  insurance  companiefi  in  1880. — Stock  capital  for  security, 
523,532,919  marks;  total  assets,  624,168,056  marks;  showing  an  increase 
of  35,152,432  marks  as  against  the  close  of  1879.  Total  premiums  re- 
ceived, 75,981,251  marks  (5,530,699  marks  more  than  in  1879).  Payment 
of  sums  assured,  34,083,437  marks ;  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  29,464,727 
marks;  dividends  paid  in  1880,  9,773,252  marks;  number  of  persons  in- 
sured, 651,187,  with  a  total  sum  of  2,252,369,562  marks ;  averaging  738 
marks  per  capita. 

The  subterranean  telegraph  net  of  the  empire  is  now  completed;  it 
connects  220  towns  with  one  another,  and  extends  from  Konigsberg  in 
the  northeast  of  Germany  to  Strassburg  in  Alsace ;  from  Breslau  in  the 
southeast  to  Emden  in  the  northwest,  and  from  Thorn  in  the  east  to 
Aixla  Chapelle  in  the  west  of  Germany.  The  laying  of  the  first  cable, 
leading  from  Berlin  to  Halle,  was  commenced  in  March,  1876,  and  the 
last  portion  of  the  net,  extending  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was 
laid  three  months  ago.  The  laying  of  the  entire  amount  of  cable  took 
nearly  fifty-eight  months,  and  cost  30,200,000  marks.  Seventy  cable 
lines  have  been  sunk  in  rivers. 

Postal, — The  financial  results  of  the  German  post  and  telegraph  ad- 
ministration from  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  up  to  the  3l8t  of  March,  1880, 
were  as  follows,  on  the  average,  per  year  : 

Harks. 

Rectipts 119,669,000 

Expenditures 110,63-2,000 

Surplus 9,037,000 

GERMAN    RALWAYS. 

The  state  railwa\s  had  a  network  of  iron  roadway  of  more  than 
18,180  kilometers  (il,272  miles)  in  the  month  of  September,  1881;  the 
gross  earnings  from  January  to  the  end  of  September  being  382,238,993 
marks. 

Private  railway  companies  under  state  administration,  3,682  kilo- 
meters (2,282.8  miles)  in  operation ;  100,387,809  marks  gross  earnings 
for  nine  months.  Other  private  companies  with  own  administration, 
7,035.26  kilometers  (4,361.7  miles)  in  operation,  and  108,760,854  marks 
gross  earnings. 

Total  of  all  German  railroads  during  nine  months:  in  operation, 
28,897  kilometers  (17,916.5  miles);  gross  earnings  $138,368,119(581,- 
387,655  marks),  netting  an  increase  of  184  kilometers.  oi)erated,  and 
$621,067  earnings  over  the  amounts  of  the  same  nine  months  of  the 
preceding  year. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Table  L^,  showing  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  &c.,  of  the  year 
at  the  meteorological  station  at  Berlin,  is  here  annexed. 
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Exhibit  L^. — Table  showing  atmospherio  preasuref  temperature,  ^c,  of  the  year  1880,  at 

the  meteorological  staHon  at  Berlin, 


Months. 


Jannaiy  . 
FebruAry 
March . . . 
April.... 


'      *       ' 

o  ®  5 


Temperature  (^'C). 


785.3 
756.6 
762.0 
755.1 
757,8 
754.3 


May 

Jane. 

Jnly 755.6 

Anjnist 756.1 

757.9 

752.7 
757.1 
762.7 


igust 
ptem 


Bepiember 
October . . . 
Kovember 
December. 


1. 

1. 

4. 
10. 
12. 
17. 
20. 
18. 
16. 

8. 

4. 

3. 


> 


8.0 
11.0 
1&2 
27.4 
31.6 
30.2 
32.6 
27.8 
31.7 
22.0 
13.8 
10.7 


I 


12.4 
6.8 
5.4 
f.4 
0.6 
7.8 
10.2 
11.0 
6.4 
2.3 
3.f 
3.0 


22 

28' 

14 

26 

15 

101 
66 
42 
54 
78 
89 

UI 


There  has  been  much  labor  bestowed  in  gathering  the  statistical  in- 
formation contained  this  report,  and  in  translating,  collating,  and  pre- 
paring the  same.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  several  ta/bles  giving 
statistical  information  upon  subjects  which  have  not  been  heretofore 
reported  upon,  but  I  believe  them  all  to  contain  information  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  department  and  the  people  of  our  country.  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  clear  statement  as  to  the  general  condition  of 
trade  in  the  various  consular  districts  within  this  consulate-general's 
district,  as  some  of  the  consuls  have  as  yet  failed  to  send  in  their  annual 
trade  report.  Presuming  that  permission  will  be  granted  me  to  visit 
the  different  consulat'CS  in  accordance  with  my  request  in  my  dispatch 
No.  12, 1  have  concluded  to  delay  reporting  upon  the  needs  and  condition 
of  such  consulates  until  such  visit  can  be  made.   . 

M.  S.  BREWER, 

Consul-  Oenerah 


BERLIN   HOUSEHOLD  BUDGETS. 

Exhibit  F'. — Laboring  claaa  of  families. 


Approximate  expenditnrea  per  jear. 


Lodging 

Bent  per  year 

Fnmitnre,  honaehold  effects  .do. . 

Fuel ., do.. 

Light,  petroleum do.. 

Food:  At  home: 

Meat per  month 

Beer do. . 

Fish    do.. 

Vegtables do.. 

Pototoes ■  do. . 

Bread do . . 

Coffee do . . 

MUk do.. 

Batter do.. 

Lard do.. 

Sagar do. . 

Fruit, oheeae, salt  ...do.. 

Outside  the  house,  .per  .year 
Beer do  . 

Total  of  food do.. 


Cigar-maker  with 
wife  and  three  chil- 
dren of  one,  three, 
and  Ave  years. 


1 


1  room,  1  chamber, 

1  kitchen. 
145  69 

9  52 

14  75 

4  28 

2  85(1  pound  meat, 
^  pound  sau- 
sage a  day). 

23 
11 

1  07 
71 

2  85 
71 

1  07 
1  90 

71 

23 
1  42 


Tailor  (assistant). 

with  wife  and  two 

children  of  three 

and  five  years. 


{ 


13  20 


158  50 
12  85 


{ 


1  room, 

1 
1  chamber,  1 

1  kitchen. 

$71  40 

11  90 

14  28 

4  28 

3  20   (}  pound 
day). 

23 

47 

95 

71 
2  85 

47 

71 
1  90 

47 

34 
1  42 


Shoemaker  (master), 

with  wife,  without 

children. 


[2  rooms  (of  which  1 

[iH  rented)  &  1  kitchen. 

$78  54 

9  52 

12  85 

3  57 

:     3  57  (i  pound  meat, 
V  ^  pound  sau- 

'  sage  a  day). 

11 

71 

71 
1  07 

58 

71 
1  19 

47 


13  80 


154  64 
17  13 


174  24  ' 


182  78 


23"  " 

9  52 

114  24 
7  U 

12138 
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Exhibit  F^,—Ldb<ning  class  of  families— ContmneA, 


AppTozimateezpenditoTeB  p«r  year. 


Clothing  for— 

HaAlMUid do . . 

Wife do.. 

Children do. 

Shoea do. 

Linen: 

New  snpi^ly  and  repair 

•       Forcleaning — 

Taxes 

Hygiene : 

inflrmaiy  oontribntiona 

Insurance 

Hedlcines 

Baths 

Necessaries  of  mind : 

Instruction 

BooIls,  newspapers 

Clnbs 

Ottier  necessaries : 

Tobacco 

Amusement 


Ciear-maker  with 
wife  and  three  chil- 
dren of  one,  three, 
and  fiye  years. 


I 


Tailor  (assistant), 

with  wife  and  two 

children  of  three 

and  five  years. 


Shoemaker  (master), 
wiUi  wife,  without 
children. 


\ 


$47  60 


Total  expenditure  per  year. 
Beceipts: 

Of  the  husband  and  wife 


7 
5 
5 


14 
71 
65 

42 

71 
14 
71 


1  42 

2  14 


8  56 


888  79 


$14  28 

11  90 

7  14 
4  76 
6  84 

2  28 
71 

2  38 
71 


238 
1  14 

285 
8  56 


$28  66 

7  14 

426 
2  85 
7  83 

533 

47 


47 

695 
476 


350  67 


295  97 


Total  annual  receipts 


Total  weekly  eam- 
inss,  $6.18  (the 
wfie  rolling  ci- 
gars). 


Husband  working 
at  home  assisted 
by  his  wife. 


<  $821  77  (less  than 
I      expenditures). 


.371  28 


Husband's  eamincs 
$240.90 ;  wlfe^ 
eaniinjps  by  wash- 
ing fine  linen, 
$28.80;  by  renting 
a  room  $24.99. 


.288  70 


Exhibit  6^ — Laboring  class  of  Inuihelors, 


Approximate  expenditures  per 
year. 


Lodging 

Bent per  year. 

Fuel do... 

Furniture do... 

Light do. . . 

Fcwd: 

BreakfSEist, athome  .per month. 

Lunch,  at  the  workshop,  .do. . . 

Dinner,  public  house do. . . 

Afternoon's  collation  at  thework- 
ehop per  month. 

Supper,  at  home do. . . 


Operative  in  sewing- 
machine  factory. 


Furnished  room. 

$29  98 
634 


71 
1  42 
4  28 

1  42 

2  38 


10  21 


Beer,  athome do.., 

Beer,  outside  the  house  .  .do. . . 

Cordials do... 

Clothing 

Shoes  

Linen: 

Kew  supplies,  repairs 

Cleaning 

Taxes 

Hygiene : 

Infirmary  contribution 

Insurance 

Physician  and  medicine 

Baths 

Kecessaries  of  mind : 

Books,  newspapers 

Clnhs 

Instruction 

Other  necessaries : 

Tobacco 

Amusement 


Total  annual  expenditures 
Total  annual  receipts 


1  66 


122  80 


42  84 


19  04 
4  56 

4  76 

8  56 
4  19 

9  42 


2  23 

6  42 
2  09 
8  37 

8  57 
21  42 


297  16 
309  40 


Flint- work,  opera- 

Uve. 


Sleeping  place. 

$21  42 


1  09 


1  06 

1  77 
4  28 

71 

2  14 


Cotton,  &c,  mill 
operatlTe. 


Sleeping  place. 


71 

71 

2  14 

47 
1  42 


0  96 


119  95 


38  65 
8  56 

10  71 
7  14 

1  42 
6  18 
4  19 

16  56 


5  45 


1  19 

3  71 
1  85 
1  90 

15  47 
17  85 


279  74 
303  00 
With  wages  of  $5.82 
per  week. 


$13  85 


338 


65  68 


856 


14  » 
595 

428 
671 
140 

143 


2S8 


124  » 

135  « 

With  wages  of  12.88 

to  $2.35  per  week. 
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Exhibit  H^ — Middle  close. 


FAMILY  OF  A  MERCHAKT. 


[Three  children  of  five,  eleyen,  and  fourteen  years,  and  servant  girl.] 


Approximate  expenditure. 


Per  annum. 


Lodging 

Bent 

Bent  tax  (6f  per  cent)  .   

Fumiture,  household  effects  (supplies) 

Fnd  (press  coal,  wood,  peat) :  i>aily  heating  of  three  rooms  for  five  months  20 
press  coal  per  day  =  0,000  pieces  =  $19.27,  besides  wood  for  the  kitchen  ($9.28),  and 
peat  ($7.14) 

Light  (mostly  petroleum) ^ 

Wages  for  the  servant  girl ■ 

Food,  per  day  and  capita,  23  cents 

The  wife  receives  $44.74  a  month  for  housekeeping,  uid  expends  per  month : 

ForroUs $2  86 

For  bread 8  67 

Formilk  (2.11  quarts  a  dav) 2  86 

For  meat  (2  pounds  a  day) .* 11  42 

For  vegetables 2  38 

For  coffee  (1  pound  per  week) 1  64 

Forpotatoes 1  78 

For  Dutter  (4  pounds  per  week) 4  77 

For  lard  (4  pounds  per  month) 71 

For  suflcar  (6  to  8  pounds  per  month ) 06 

For  cold  meat,  fhiit,  cheese 6  96 

For  soap,  blacking,  brushes 1  19 

For  beer  for  the  family 2  86 

Total  ofmonthly  housekeeping  expenses '. 42  80 

Clothing  for— 

Husoand 

Wife 

Children 

Shoes  for— 

Husband 

Wife 

Children 

Linen  in  all 

Taxes: 

Municipal  income  tax  (3  per  cent,  of  the  annual  income,  $1.428 

State  income  tax 

Hygiene : 

Physician  and  medicine 

Insurance  premium 

Baths 

Necessaries  of  mind : 

Instruction 

Papers  and  books 

Clubs 

Other  necessaries  of  Ufe : 

Theater,  concerts,  &o 

Tobacco,  cigars 

Beer  for  husband • 

Total  annual  expenditure,  about 


Five  rooms  with 
all  accommoda- 
tions. 

$285  00 
10  04 
23  80 


36  70 

21  42 

36  70 

514  08 


85  70 
85  70 
7140 

11  90 
11  90 
11  90 
28  66 

42  84 

42  84 

21  42 
17  8& 

7  14 

69  49 
11  90 

36  70 
17  85 
17  85 

1, 428  OO 
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Exhibit  B.'.— Middle  elaea — Continaed. 


AlfOTHEB  FAMILY  OF  TH£  MIDDLE  CLASS. 


rXhiee  children  of  ten,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  years.] 


Approximate  exi>enditnxe. 


Lodging 

Bent,  indnsive  of  tax 

Fuel  (press  coal,  wood,  peat) :  Daily  heating  of  two  rooms  for  flye  months,  15  to 
20  press  coal  per  day  =  5,500  press  coal ;  also  wood  for  $4.70 ;  coke  or  peat  for  71 
cents 

Light  (mostly  petroleum) 

Food,  per  day  and  capita,  23  cents 

The  wife  receives  $28.56  per  month  for  housekeeping,  and  expends  per  month : 

For  rolls I  *»  r7 

For  bread 5  ^    ' 

Formilk 2  14 

For  meat  (U  pounds  a  day) 8  56 

For  vegetables 1  78 

For  coffee  (3  pound,  per  week)' 1  06 

For  pota>toes 95 

For  butter  (2  pounds  per  week) 2  86 

For  lard  (2  to  2^  pounds  per  month) 34 

For  suzar  (6  to  8  pounds  per  month) 05 

For  cold  moat,  frait,  cheese 4  76 

Forsoap,  blacking,  Dmshes 34 

For  beer  for  the  family 1  19 

Total  of  monthly  housekeeping  expenses  28  40 

Clothing  for— 

Husband ) 

Wife } 

Children } 

Shoes  for — 

Husband > 

Wife > 

Children ) 

Linen  inaU 

Taxes : 

Municipal  Income  tax  (3  per  cent,  of  the  annual  income*). 

State  income  tax.* 
Hygiene : 

Physician  and  medicine * 

Insurance  premium 

Baths   

Kecessaries  of  mind : 

Instruction 

Paper  and  books 

Clubs    

Other  necessaries  of  life : 

Theater,  concerts,  &o 

Tobacco,  cigars - 

Beer  for  husband .*. 

Total  annual  expenditure,  about 


Per  annnm. 


Three  rooms, 
chamber,  and 
kitchen. 

$142  81 


23  80 
8  56 

342  72 


7140 

26  18 
2142 


596 
4  76 
3  57 

42  84 
596 


14  28 


714  00 


*  Included  in  item  lodging. 
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£xHiBiT  I\ — Table  showing  the  average  wholesale  prioee  of  staple  articles  at  different  places 

in  Germany,  for  the  calendar  years  18^79  and  1880. 


Cities  and  Articles. 


Wheat,  per  1,000  kilograms  (22  cwt.) : 

Berlin 

Breslan 

Cologne , 

Dantzic 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Halle-on-the-Saale 

Koai/rsber^ 

Leipslc 

Lindaa 

Magdeburg 

Mannheim 

Munich 

Posen 

St«ttin     

Stuttgart 

Kye,  per  1,000  kilograms: 

Berlin 

Bremen 

Brefllau 

Cologne : 

Dantzic 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Main 

Halle-on-the-Saale 

Konigsberg 

Leipslc 

Llndan  

Liibeck 

Magdt^burg  

Mannheim 

Munich 

Poscn  

Stettin 

Stutfgart 


Barley,  per  1,000  kilograms : 

Bre^iau   

Cologne 

Dan  tzio 

Fraukfort-on-the-  Main 

Halle-on-the-Saal 

KSnigflberg 

Leipsic • 

Lindan 

Magdeburg 

Mannheim 

Munich 

Posen  

Stettin 

Stuttgart t. 

Oats,  per  1,000  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Brealau 

Cologne 

Dantzic 

Frankfort'On-the-Main 

Halle-on-tbe-Saal 

Konigsberg 

I.eipaic 

Lindau 

Lard,  per  100  kilograms  (2.2  cwt.) : 

Bremen 

Baoon,  per  ]00  kilograms : 

Bremen 

Cotton,  per  100  kilograms : 

Bremen : 

Middling  upland 

Good  fa&  (iomra 

Hamburg 

Wool,  per  100  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Bremen  

Hamburg 

Hemp,  per  100  kilograms : 

Hamburg 

Lttbeck 


Annual  ayerage. 


$51  84 

48  96 

55  68 

49  93 

56  48 

50  00 

49  05 

54  24 

62  15 

52  46 

58  78 

57  59 

49  26 

50  93 

60  45 

44  44 

42  84 

44  89 

47  55 

43  07 

47  60 

48  34 

44  88 

49  02 

50  45 

44  74 

46  64 

48  31 

48  49 

43  55 

43  00 

49  02 

36  41 

50  69 

34  60 

44  50 

42  60 

31  03 

42  86 

50  45 

46  17 

45  45 

49  26 

36  65 

38  55 

46  88 

35  22 

34  98 

36  89 

35  93 

34  03 

38  08 

32  84 

36  65 

36  89 

20  23 

19  27 

31  65 

26  18 

31  65 

84  49 

114  24 

108  52 

19  75 

12  13 

$47  08 


51  36 
46  69 
50  87 

46  14 

45  57 

47  91 
56  19 

46  41 
54  02 

53  31 
43  55 
45  93 

54  74 

31  66 


32  78 
37  12 
29  88 
36  41 
36  41 

29  27 

36  66 

39  27 
32  36 
34  51 

37  12 

38  08 

30  94 

30  70 

40  93 

31  17 

47  60 
83  08 
42  12 

39  98 

29  75 
38  35 

48  07 
44  98 

42  36 
50  21 

30  32 
34  03 

43  56 

80  22 

28  56 
34  08 

29  18 
34  03 
34  03 


33  32 
35  22 

29  27 

29  98 

79  73 
99  72 

98  77 

15  23 
12  61 
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TahU  showing  the  average  wholesale  prioeSf  ^o.— Continued. 


Annual  average. 


Cities  and  ortioles. 


Cotton  yam,  per  kilogram  (2  lbs  8.02) : 


Angsbarg 
pfeld... 


Crei 

Miihlhanaen 

Stuttjrart 

Pig  iron,  per  1,000  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Breslaa 

Dortmond '. 

Diisseldorf 

Hamborg 

Liibeck  (oest  Swedish  rod-iron) 

Lead,  per  100  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Cologn  e 

FranKfort-on-the-Main 

Hamburg 

Copper,  per  100  kilograms : 

Frankfort-on-the-ifain , 

Hamburg 

Zinc,  per  100  Kilograms : 

Breslau 

Cologne 

Fraxikfort*on-the-Main , 

Hamburg .*. , 

Tin,  per  100  kilograms : 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Hamburg..'. 

Petroleum  (white  refined  American),  per  100  kilograms: 

^Bremen 

Dantsic 

Hamburg 

Stettin 

Pit  coal,  per  1,000  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Breslau 

Dantsic 

Dortmund 

DiisKeldorf 

Essen 

Hamburg 

Magdeburg 

Mannheim 

Munich... 

Posen 

Stettin 

Stuttgart 

Indian  corn,  per  1,000  kilograms 

Bremen 

Breslaii 

Ham  burg 

Leipzic 

Stettin 

Flour,  per  1,000  kilograms : 
Of  wheat: 

Breslau 

Cologne 

Halle-on-the-Saale • 

Lubeck 

Munich L.., 

Posen 

Of  rye : 

lierlin 

Posen 

Rape-seod  oil,  per  100  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Breslaii 

Cologne 

Dantzio 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Halle-on-the-Saalo 

Hamburg 

Eoniesberg 

Leipsic 

Magdeburg 

Mannheim 

Stettin 


$0  43  to  $0  43 

1  26  to    2  38 

42  to        74 

48  to       43 

16  80  to  20  70 

15  94  to  17  37 

16  42  to  18  80 
19  90  to  90  70 
14  81  to  17  85 

61  16 

7  85> 
7  61 

7  61 

8  83 

36  46 

32  13 

33  55 

8  09 

9  04 
9  04 
9  28 


43  07 

44  98 


7  04  to 

8  42  to 
8  09  to 

42  to 
42  to 
42  to 


1 
1 
1 


3  38  to 


10  89  to  $0  46 

1  21  to    2  31 

89  to        09 

38  to       45 

13  32  to  17  61 
12  37  to  13  56 
12  61  to  15  28 
18  32  io  14  99 
12  85  to  15  47 
48  07 


7 
7 
7 


37 
14 
37 
87 


31  65 
30  22 
81  89 
7  61 
809 
856 
838 


36  41 
87  66 


4  04 

880 

6  66 

5  47 

4  04 

380 

452 

428 

4  52 

8  80  to    404 

288 

1  42  to    2  33 

8  38 

2  85  to    3  09 

1  90 

1  19  to    1  90 

1  90 

1  19  to    1  42 

1  66 

95  to    1  19 

3  80 

3  57  to    8  80 

37  12 

33  08 

35  93 

34  27 

35  93 

34  27 

36  89 

31  80 

34  98 

29  75 

85  46 

34  74 

29  51 

27  84 

35  46 

28  08 

29  75 

37  84 

34  27 

29  03 

31  89 

7  37 

666 

7  61 

690 

8  09 

761 

7  85 

690 

8  56 

785 

7  85 

•      7  14 

6  18 

452 

6  90 

499 

12  85 

13  09 

12  61 

13  09 

14  04 

14  28 

12  85 

13  00 

14  51 

14  75 

13  09 

13  33 

13  32 

13  » 

12  13 

12  61 

13  09 

13  32 

13  32 

13  80 

14  99 

14  99 

12  85 

13  SS 
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Table  showing  tkt  average  wkoleaale  price8j  <fc. — Continued. 


Cities  and  artioles. 


Sagar,  |>er  100  kilograms : 
Raw: 

Bmnswlck 

Cologne 

Halle  on-the  Saale < 

Hamburg ^ 

Magdeburg  

Stettin 

Reflnecl : 

Brunswick 

Cologne 

Halle-un-the-Saale 

Hamburg 

Magdeburg 

Stettin        

Coffee,  per  100  kilograms  : 
Bremen : 

Rio 

Sa  vanilla 

Cologne : 

J  ava 

Santos 

Frankfort-on-the-Maln : 

Native  Ceylon 

Plantation  Cey Ion 

H^unburg : 

Santos 

Rio 

La  Gnayra  T  rillado 

Mannheim : 

Santos 

Plantation  Ceylon 

Rioe,  per  100  kilograms : 

Bremen 

Hamburg 


Annual 

average. 

1880. 

1879. 

$15  23 
15  94 
13  23 
10  47 
15  23 
15  23 

m 

$14  99 
15  47 
14  99 
999 
14  99 
14  99 

19  04 
19  27 
19  27 
18  08 

18  80 

19  99 

18  56 
18  80 
18  80 

17  86 

18  82 

19  61 

30  22 
32  60 

29  75 
81  17 

47  60 
44  50 

48  81 
43  70 

44  03 

57  59 

58  54 

30  94 
30  22 
81  17 

29  76 
28  32 
82  13 

43  70 
58  54 

42  12 
58  54 

4  99  to  6  42 
4  52  to  7  87 

4  76  tc 
4  76  tc 

>    6  18 
»  690 

Exhibit  K^ 
German  emigration  in  ten  years,  1871-*80. 


Years. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Total  in  ten  years  (1871-'80) . . 
Of  which  went  via  Havre  in  1871-  80. 
Of  every  1,000  emigrants  went  in 
1871-'80,  to 


I 


76,912 

136,650 

103,638 

46,112 

80,773 

28,868 

21,964 

24,217 

38,827 

106,190 


595,151 
80,494 


i 
§ 

I 


45,666 
66,919 
48,608 
17,907 
12.613 
10,972 
9,828 
11,329 
16,828 
61,627 


290,788 


80,254 
67, 615 
61,482 
24,098 
15,826 
12,706 
10,725 
11,827 
13,166 
42,787 


270,480 


I 
i 


1,536 
268 
202 
76 
86 
245 
552 


2,963 


« 


1,116 
8,698 
1,576 
2,066 
4,488 
1,886 
976 
4,089 
11,224 


I 

II 

o 


73,816 
120,066 
96,641 
42,492 
27,884 
22,767 
18,240 
20,378 
80  808 
108,116 


30, 969  I  506, 142 


934.5 


I 
ll 


e 
H 


9 

690 

49 

138 

88 

11 

11 

89 

44 

222 


1,801 


2.2 
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German  emigration  in  ten  years,  1871-^80 — Continued. 


Years. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


o 

■So 

®  S 

O 

H 


21 
38 
32 
24 
26 
8 
25 
12 
17 
19 


232 


Total  in  ten  years  (1871-'80) 

Of  which  went  via  Havre  in  1871-'80 

Of  every  1,000  emigrants  went  in  1871-80,  to j    0. 4 


•mm 

o 


37 
61 
28 
83 
47 
35 

243 
74 
59 

100 


t 

o 
H 


920 
3,232 
5,048 
1.019 
1,387 
3,432 
1,069 
1.048 
1,630 
2,119 


9 

s 

ti 

a, 

0  flB 

"8 

< 

4 
*• 
< 

< 

o 

o 

o 

9 

H 

H 

ri 

H 

263 
387 
496 
418 
377 
804 
289 
449 
441 
420 


767  <  20,904  ;  4,344 


16 

2 

4 

5 

1 

54  : 

750  , 

849  j 

:e3 

27 


1.3  ,   35.1 


7.3 


11 

12 

9 

33  , 
37 
31 
31 
50 
31 
36  I 


817 
1,172 
1.331 

900 
1,026 
1,226 
1.306 
1,718 

274 

132 


1,278       281     9,902 

'i'i  i"6*5*  "ii.6 


GEEMANY. 

Greestemiinde-Bremerhaven. 

No.  18.— October  26, 1881. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Ganisius  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Geestemunde-Bremerhaven, 

October  26,  1881. 

imports  and  exports  op  GERMANY. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  of  the  German  Government  for  the- 
year  1880,  the  exports  of  the  empire  have  been  greater  than  the  imports 
by  $53,119,047;  the  latter  amounted  to  $684,857,143,  and  the  former  to 
$737,976,190. 

The  following  is  a  samuiary  of  the  different  articles  of  merchandise 
imported  and  exported: 


Clasaifloation. 


Imports. 


Livestock $39,642,857 

Articles  of  food  and  drink 182,523,809 

Plants  and  seeds 17,190,478 

Manure  and  offal I  15,476,192 

Boiling  stock,  wagons,  Ac i  166, 666 

Machinery '  7,690,475 

Fancy  goods 2,214,285 

Ohjedts  of  fine  art  and  literature i  3,761.904 

pSel 7,261,904 


Exports. 


$32,583,238 

122,142,857 

7, 464. 196 

5,288,005 

1.309.523 

21,119,047 

13,523,809 

9,000,000 

13,583.238 
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Claa«lfication. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


nukterial  for  the  manafikotnre  of: 

Chemicals 

Stonr,  olay,  and  glass  ware 

B  art  I  ware 

Wotxl  and  basket  ware 

Papfrware 

Leather  and  smokinfif  applian<tos. 

Textile,  felt,  and  drt'S-s , 

India  rubber  and  oil-cloth 

Totols 


$81, 976, 

9,647, 

85, 214, 

26,600, 

3,547, 

38, 428, 

208,666, 

6,047, 


190 
619 
286 
000 
619 
577 
666 
619 


$95, 809, 523 
27,119,047 
83, 404, 765 
21,  868, 952 
13, 679, 047 
43,  678, 479 

222, 380,  955 
4, 071, 428 


684, 857, 143 


737, 976, 190> 


The  increase  of  imports  was  to  be  found  in  grain,  provisions,  and  raw 
material.  When  the  foregoing  table  is  still  more  condensed,  the  im- 
ports and  exports  will  read  as  follows: 


Classiflcation. 


Grain,  proTisions,  and  spirit  drinks: 

Unprepared 

Prepared 

Baw  material 

Half-mauafactared  goods 

Hannfactured  goods 


Totals 

Exoess  of  exports  over  imports 


Imports. 


Exports. 


$205, 166,  666 

17, 023, 857 

311, 714, 240 

96,  952, 380 

54,000.000 


$95. 952, 380 
58,  809,  52$ 
186,  047. 547 
100,  023, 80» 
297, 142, 931 


684, 857, 143 


737, 976, 190 


53, 119, 047 


In  this  classification  the  importance  of  Germany  as  a  great  manufact- 
uring country  is  apparent.  Kearly  one-half  of  the  imports  consisted  of 
raw  material ;  more  than  one-quarter  consisted  of  articles  used  for  sub- 
sistence, such  as  grain,  flour,  and  provisions,  &c.,  which,  as  it  appears^ 
Germany  can  no  longer  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  for  her  large 
population,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  importation  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce from  our  country  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

If  we  summarize  under  two  heads  the  articles  of  import  and  export^ 
the  following  result  appears : 


Claasifloatton. 


Baw  material  and  proTisions 
Hann&ctared  goods 

Totals 


Imports. 


$516,880,952 
167, 976, 191 


684,857.148 


Exports. 


$281, 976, 190 
456,000,000^ 


787, 976,  IWy 


DffPOET  AND  EXPOET  OF  GBAIN. 


The  statistical  reports  for  the  last  half  year,  t,  6.,  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  give  the  following  interesting  figures  regarding  the  import  and 
export  of  grain  in  Germany : 


Wheat 
Rye... 
Barley 
Oats... 
Maise 


^nport. 


Export. 


DoubU 

DoubU 

0«ntn&rt. 

eentnert. 

1,728,004 

■  288,001 

2, 710, 983 

33,545 

1,178,699 

267, 38e 

1,U4,648 

187,428 

2,062,400 

4,027 
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According  to  the  above,  Germany  has  imported,  under  the  new  tariff 
adopted  in  the  last  session  of  the  Reichstag,  in  all  about  8,683,735  doable 
centners,  or  nearly  17,600,000  centuers  of  grain  from  abroad.  Against 
this  immense  import  an  export  of  only  720,387  double  centners  stands  re- 
corded, so  that  the  import  exceeds  the  export  by  about  16,000,000  centners 
in  this  necessary  of  life.  Formerly  but  very  little  maize  was  used  in  Ger- 
many, but  now,  as  the  above  figures  show,  the  consumption  of  this 
product  is  immense.  The  import  revenue  was  about  7,000,000  marks  in 
excess  for  the  half  year  named,  and  had,  of  course,  to  be  paid  by  the 
consumers,  and  not  by  the  countries  from  which  they  were  imported,  bs 
was  asserted  would  be  the  case  by  the  Deputies  who  assisted  Prince 
Bismarck  in  the  national  legislature  to  put  an  import  duty  on  all  sorts 
of  grain  and  fiour. 

PETEOLEUM  IN   aEBMANY. 

Not  far  from  Oelheim,  about  80  miles,  in  the  Province  of  Hanover,  "oil 
fountains"  have,  so  to  say,  risen  out  of  the  ground  like  Banqao's  ghost, 
and  threaten  to  annihilate  the  export  of  petroleum  ^m  America  to 
Germany;  at  least  so  believe  the  sanguine  burgers  who  live  in  the 
town  of  Peine,  on  the  Hanover  State  Bailroad,  near  Oelheim.  Already 
for  the  last  ten  years  oil-wells  have  been  in  operation  on  the  heath 
land  of  Lunneburg,  and  fortunes  have  been  lost  on  the  celebrated  but 
desolate  plain  by  enterprising  oil  men,  for  the  crude  i)etroleum  found 
there  was  of  a  more  inferior  quality  than  was  expected,  and  could  not 
compete  in  the  market  with  the  American.  The  import  of  refined  i)e- 
troleum  from  the  States  increased  from  year  to  year  to  an  immense 
extent,  bringing  millions  of  dollars  to  our  country,  but  causing  the 
Germans  sadly  to  wonder  where  this  drain  on  their  exchequer  would 
end.  How  large  this  drain  has  been,  even  during  the  last  eight  months, 
can  be  estimated  from  the  foregoing  ofiicial  statement. 

Probably  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  first  petroleum  was 
imported  into  Germany  from  the  States,  bringing  many  million  dollars 
to  our  merchants.  But  the  Germans  hope  and  believe  that  Oelheim,  on 
the  Lunneburger  Heide,  will  furnish  all  the  petroleum  needed  in  their 
country,  and  more.  The  latest  discoveries  in  that  vast  desolate  plain, 
extending  over  two-thirds  of  the  former  kingdom  but  now  province  of 
Hanover,  have  caused  an  "oil  fever"  in  the  Fatherland  equal  to  t±tat 
caused  in  the  States  by  the  discovery  of  "earth  oil"  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  Mr.  Mohr,  whose  son  for  some  time  resided  in  New  York,  where  he 
probably  became  to  some  extent  familiar  with  our  vast  petroleum  busi- 
ness, recently  made  attempts  to  sink  wells  on  the  said  heath  after  the 
Pennsylvania  fashion,  which  proved  successful.  The  third  well,  bored 
to  a  depth  of  about  220  feet,  suddenly  emitted  petroleum  with  the  force 
of  an  artesian  well.  To  this  day  the  subterranean  gases  force  the  petro- 
leum to  the  surface  in  as  splendid  a  stream  as  if  the  stored -up  Plutonic 
powers  were  about  to  establish  here  a  geyser  similar  to  those  found  in 
Greenland's  icy  regions,  only,  of  course,  far  superior  as  regards  utility. 
Mr.  Mohr  was  not  backward  in  informing  enterprising  and  ubiquitous 
newspaper  correspondent's  of  the  valuable  discoveries,  and  it  took  a 
very  short  time  to  create  an  oil  fever  equal  to  that  consequent  on  the 
detection  of  petroleum  at  Oiltown  and  Titusville  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  subside,  for  the  daily  newspapers  constantly 
brought  the  most  glowing  accounts  from  the  Lunneburger  Heath,  arous- 
ing in  the  breasts  of  German  capitalists  the  desire,  perhaps  not  so  much 
to  free  their  country  from  "refined-petroleum-producing  Yankees  "as  to 
fill  their  own  money-safes  by  means  of  Mr.  Mohr's  oil-spring  (oelquelle). 
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Thousands  and  thousands  of  curious  persons  went  to  Peine  and  from 
there  by  omnibus  to  Oelheim  to  see  the  oil  fountain  and  wells,  upon 
which  powerful  steam  oil-pumps  are  now  operating.  If  the  newspaper 
reports  can  be  relied  upon,  every  visitor  to  Oelheim  or  Oilhome  was 
surprised  at  seeing  such  -precious  liquid  bubble  up  from  the  ground. 
So  the  oil  fever  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fierce  anti-Bismarck 
election  agitation  sunk  for  a  short  time  into  less  importance  than  the 
oil  wells  at  Peine.  Capitalists  of  the  principal  money-centers  of  Ger- 
many also  directed  their  attention  to  the  famous  spot,  as  if  a  great 
treasure  was  about  to  be  unearthed  there,  and  Mr.  Mohr  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  large  banking  firm  of  Messrs.  Sternberg  &  Co., 
of  Berlin,  that  his  oil  wells  were  worth  untold  millions,  and  that  all  that 
was  necessary  was  plenty  of  capital  to  work  them  to  drive  the  Pennsyl- 
vania oil  men  with  their  blue  barrels  gradually  out  of  the  markets  of 
Germany.  Seeing  and  observing  the  liberality  with  which  the  heath- 
clad  waste  furnished  the  material  used  in  the  German  student  lamp, 
the  rich,  enterprising,  and  speculative  Berlin  bankers  offered  Mr.  Mohr 
2,500,000  marks  for  his  wells,  fountains,  machinery,  refining  apparatus, 
real  estate,  and  all  his  rights,  which  proposition  was  accepted  by  him, 
I  suppose  after  a  not  too  long  consideration.  But  other  treasure-seekers 
started  for  the  oil  region,  and  the  well-boring  is  now  carried  on  with  an 
enterprise  and  spirit  promising,  as  the  Germans  believe,  great  results; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  they  will  be  able  to 
affect  our  petroleum  commerce  with  Germany.  In  Galicia,  Austria, 
long  ago,  petroleum  was  found,  and  capitalists  of  different  countries 
have  there  tried  to  develop  the  industry  of  providing  refined  oil  for 
lighting  purposes,  but  their  endeavors  have  neither  l^d  a  perceptible 
effect  on  our  petroleum  importations  into  Austria  or  any  other  country. 
I  surmise  the  Lunneburger  petroleum  enterprise  will  result  in  the  same 
failure.  The  petroleum  stocks,  which  last  summer  rose  nearly  100  per 
cent,  above  par,  went  down  nearly  that  much  at  most  exchanges  on 
which  they  were  sold;  and  when  the  speculators  have  made  enough 
money  out  of  it  they  will  be  bought  at  60  per  cent,  and  more  below  par. 

THE  IMPORT  TARIFF. 

The  production  of  the  most  important  of  the  necessities  of  life,  such 
as  grain  and  meat,  is  still  far  short  of  what  is  needed  in  Germany.  It 
is  not  yet  possible  to  form  a  definite  estimate  regarding  the  financial 
effect  of  the  new  import  tariff.  For  the  year  1879,  when  a  readjustment 
of  the  tariff  was  in  prospect,  speculation  was  the  cause  of  an  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  imports,  and  also  affected  the  year  1880,  of  which  the 
statistical  reports  were  only  recently  made  public.  I  doubt  not  that 
the  year  1881  must  show  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  derived  firom  the 
import  duties  when  compared  with  the  year  1880.  Taking  the  year 
1878,  which  showed  a  net  income  of  111,585,475  marks  import  revenue, 
and  comparing  with  it  the  year  1880,  the  latter  shows  an  increase  of 
55,000,000  marks,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.,  which  was  of  course  the  result 
of  the  new  import  tariff.  If  we  take  the  following  imported  goods,  we 
find  that  petroleum  produced  a  tariff  income  of  15,908,000  marks ;  grain, 
corn,  and  flour,  15,094,925  marks;  lard  and  meat,  8,323,544  marks; 
iron  and  hardware,  4,023,000  marks ;  wood,  2,890,000  marks ;  live  stock, 
4,407,466  marks,  and  machinery,  908,000  marks.  All  these  goods  were 
formerly  imported  free  of  import  duty.  It  was  originally  calculated 
that  the  duties  on  grain  would  amount  to  12,000,000  marks,  lard  about 
3,800,000  marks,  but  from  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  these  cal- 
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culatiou.^  were  far  short  of  the  reality.  It  was  declared  in  the  German 
Parliament  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  all  those  who  advocated 
the  increase  of  import  duties,  that  the  foreign  countries  that  imported 
these  necessities  of  life  would  have  to  pay  the  duties  on  them.  But 
this  idea  has  been  found  erroneouSv  for  the  consumers  have  also  to  bear 
the  increase  caused  by  the  import  duties,  and  therefore  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  affected  by  the  higher  prices.  The  large  majority  of  Ger- 
mans are  free-traders,  and  one  result  of  the  newly  adopted  import  duties  is 
that  this  question  is  a  more  pronounced  one  in  the  elections  which  are 
about  to  take  place  for  the  German  Parliament.  The  new  policy  could 
never  have  been  adopted  if  the  large  land-owners  had  not  combined 
with  the  manufacturers  to  pass  it  in  the  legislature.  The  result  prom- 
ised was  supposed  to  consist  in  the  greater  prosperity  of  Germany,  and 
many  of  the  Liberal  party  voted  for  the  measure,  but  this  prosperity 
ha9  not  yet  become  apparent,  and  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the 
government  will  find  a  fiercer  opposition  to  the  protection  policy  than 
ever  before.  Indian  corn  (maize),  which  is  now  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  our  country  into  Germany,  and  extensively  used  in  the  dis- 
tilleries, has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  new  tariff,  and  the  products 
of  distilling  are  so  much  increased  in  price,  that  not  only  the  manufact- 
urers cry  out  against  the  tariff*  on  corn  but  also  the  consumers  have  be- 
come strong  opponents  of  the  new  measure  of  the  government.  Although 
Ihe  government  now  derives  a  much  larger  income  than  before,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tax  on  grain  and  other  articles,  still  it  is  maintained  that 
commerce,  consumption,  and  manufacture  suffer  severely  in  consequence 
of  it.  When  the  crops  are  abundant  the  government  derives  but  a 
small  revenue  from  the  grain  imports,  but  when  the  harvest  is  a  bad 
one,  as  so  often  happens  in  Germany,  the  millions  suffer  considerably 
on  account  of  the  new  policy,  for  they  can  least  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  flour,  which  they  have  to  do,  bexjause  the  importers  do  not 
pay  the  tax,  but  increase  the  price  of  grain,  which  goes  Anally  to  the 
baker  shops  in  the  shape  of  flour.  Geestemiinde  and  Bremerhven  so 
far  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  free  ports,  not  one  article,  whether 
tobacco  or  liquor,  having  to  pay  any  duty  whatever.  But  Prince  Bis- 
marck intends  to  take  away  this  privilege  from  all  the  free  port«,  Ham- 
burg, Altona,  Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  and  Geest43munde,  and  incorpo- 
rate them  in  the  German  tariff  union.  All  these  ports  consider  this 
intention  of  the  German  prime  minister  a  severe  blow  at  their  future 
prosperity  as  great  shipping  ports.  This  opinion  I  believe  to  be  erro- 
neous, for  no  imported  goods  will  have  to  pay  duty  till  actually  brought 
into  the  market. 

AMERICAN  SHIPS  AT  BREMERHAVEN. 

Twenty-six  American  ships,  having  a  tonnage  of  31,137  tons,  arrived 
in  my  consular  district  of  Bremerhaven  and  Geestemiinde  during  the 
year  1881.  Their  inward  cargoes  consisted  of  tobacco,  staves,  linseed, 
cotton-seed  meal,  petroleum,  rice,  teak-wood,  rattans,  dried  apples,  and 
general  cargoes.  Their  outward  cargoes  were  chiefly  composed  of  ma- 
nuring salt,  cement,  empty  x)etroleum  barrels,  spiegeleisen,  old  railroad 
iron,  and  general  cargoes.  In  the  preceding  year  twenty-three  Ameri- 
can vessels  arrived  here,  with  a  tonnage  of  33,560  tons. 

THE   GERMAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Of  the  4,660  sea-going  vessels  of  the  German  merchant  marine,  513 
are  principally  built  of  iron,  viz,  116  sailing  vessels  and  397  steam- 
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ships.  Of  the  sailing  ships,  38  belong  to  the  Weser  region,  as  do  50  of 
the  steamships.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  sailing 
vessels  and  17  steamships  are  principally  built  of  wood,  and  2,912  of 
them  have  no  iron  plate  whatever ;  1,113  sailing  ships  and  267  steam- 
ships are  up  to  ten  years  old ;  1,558  sailing  vessels  and  105  steamships, 
total  1,663,  are  from  ten  to  twenty  years  old ;  and  987  sailing  vessels 
and  35  steamships,  total  1,022,  have  an  age  of  thirty  years,  and  the  bal- 
ance are  still  older;  one  ship  is  nearly  100  years. 

Begarding  the  tonnage,  987  ships  (918  sailing  vessels  and  69  steam- 
ships) are  of  less  than  100  cubic  meters,  or  35.3  registered  tonnage; 
1,094  (1,023  sailing  vessels  and  71  steamships)  have  a  tonnage  of  70  tons ; 
1,207  ships  (1,149  sailing  vessels  and  58  steamships)  have  up  to  353  tons ; 
700  ships  (80  steamships)  have  a  capacity  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  cubic 
meters,  or  706  tons.  Two  hundred  and  nine,  including  46  steamships, 
contain  from  2,000  to  3,000  cubic  meters.  There  are  122  vessels,  includ- 
ing 25  steamships,  which  have  4,000  cubic  meters ;  27  ships,  including 
18  steamships,  have  as  much  as  5,000  cubic  meters ;  and  3  sailing  vessels 
and  27  steamships  have  more  than  5,000  cubic  meters,  or  over  1,765 
registered  tons.  The  largest  sailing  vessel  of  the  German  merchant 
marine  is  the  W.  Went,  of  Bremerhaven,  which  port  can  also  boast  of 
the  largest  steamer,  the  Elbe,  of  the  North-German  L16yd  Line,  being 
of  7,959  cubic  meters.  The  German  merchant  marine  contains  373  screw 
steamers,  40  paddle-wheel  steamships,  161  three-masted  sailing  vessels, 
and  90  two-masted.  There  are  at  present  plying  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  4,655  sailing  vessels  and  555  steamers.  Of  the  former, 
395  and  of  the  latter  35  belong  to  Germany.  The  steamship  Elbe  (7,500 
tons),  of  the  North-German  Lloyd,  made  the  shortest  passage  across 
the  ocean  on  record — nine  days  eighteen  hours  from  New  York  to  Brem- 
erhaven. 

From  January  1  to  July  30,  4,547  ships  arrived  at  the  Weser  ports, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  899,094  tons. 

EMiaRATION  FROM  BREMERHAVEN. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  emigrant  ships j  how  many  passengers  per  shipj  and  whither 

bound,  during  the  last  five  years,  1876-1880. 


Bound  to— 


New  York 

BaltimoTe 

New  Orleans 

G«lTeeton 

Other  places  in  the  Uaited 
States 

BraaU 

Argentine  Kepablio 

Other  places  in  South  Amer- 
ica   

West  Indies 

West  Coast  of  AfHca  and 
Cape  Verde 

Bast  Indies  and  China 

Sandwich  Isles 


1877. 


1878. 


"Si 


o 


13, 859 
3.181  ' 
836 


I, 


56 
36 
10 


2^ 


16,037 

8,M9 

759 


999 
776 


1 

ii" 


1 

477 
211 


t 


1879. 


o 


9  • 


55 

26 

8 


II 


19,947 

5,359 

944 


15  ! 

12  ! 


196 

184 


1880. 


fit 


o<> 


35 


2              2 

1  1 

2  '           4 



1 

2*  '   '     14 

• 

1 

' 

109 

19, 178 

111 

21,483 

118 

19 
1 
4 


26.654 


78 

27 

5 

2 

1 

11 
15 


2 

"i" 


142 


I 

la 


62,609 

24,563 

2,041 

746 

1 
157 
208 


19 


80,330 
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During  the  years  from  1832  to  1880,  the  following  nnmbers  of  emi- 
grants left  Germany,  via  Bremerhaven : 

183^'36 52,643 

1837-^41 59,211 

1843-^46 107,597 

1847-'51 155,687 

1852-'56 2f  1,604 

1857-'61 141,472 

1862-^66 167,605 

1867-'71 311,220 

1872-76 220,460 

1877-'80 147,646 

GERMAN  TOBACCO. 

In  September  last  the  imperial  statistical  office  republished  the  result 
of  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  year  1880-'81  (July  1, 1880,  to  June  30, 1881). 
This  report  deserves  considerable  attention  on  our  part,  because  the 
Germans  import  raw  tobacco  principally  from  the  United  States.  Every 
German  planter  now  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  marks  per  100  kilograms 
dried  tobacco,  a  law  which  has  been  in  force  since  July  16,  1879.  The 
total  area  on  which  tobacco  was  planted  in  1880  amounted  to  2,417,594 
ai*  (59,842.3  acres),  or  690,298  ar  (17,058.2  acres)  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  reason  of  this  increase  is  supposed  to  be  the  high 
prices  the  planters  realized  for  their  crop  in  1879,  viz,  75.4^)  marks  for 
100  kilograms  dried  leaves;  in  1880  they  realized  71.04  marks  for  the 
same  quantity.  This  price  does  not  include,  however,  the  internal  reve- 
nue. The  tobacco  crop  in  the  year  1880  was,  as  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned, a  very  good  one,  for  not  less  than  51,531,594  kilograms  dried 
leaves  were  produced  within  the  German  Tariff'  Union  in  that  year.  In 
the  past  year  an  average  of  2,132  kilograms  were  raised  on  one  hektar 
of  land  against  1,640  kilograms  in  1879.  Of  the  mentioned  total  crop 
of  1880,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  produced  15,289,684:  Prussia, 
13,524,830;  Bavaria,  11,028,757;  Alsace-Lorraine,  8,085,135  kilograms. 
The  total  tobacco  crop  of  1880  of  the  German  Empire  was  estimated  at 
36,600,000  marks,  or  15,000,000  more  than  in  1879.  The  Germans  are 
inveterate  smokers,  and  did  they  not  raise  so  much  of  their  own  tobacco 
our  planters  and  dealers  would  do  a  still  larger  business  in  this  product 
than  they  do  now,  although  it  is  enormous  in  spite  of  the  German  home 
crops.  Prince  Bismarck  intends  to  make  the  tobacco  business  a  state 
monopoly,  as  it  is  in  Austria  and  France.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful 
whether  he  will  succeed  in  this  project,  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
the  large  ra^vjority  of  Germans  are  free-traders  and  are  especially  op- 
posed to  putting  a  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  is 
already  sufficiently  paternal. 

THEODOEE  CANISIUS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Oeestemunde-Bremerhaven^  October  26,  1881. 

*  1  ar  =  100  square  meters;  10,000  square  meters  =  1  hektar;  I  acre  =40.467  ar. 
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REPORT  BY  00N8UL  ECKSTEIN. 

United  States  Consulate,     • 
Amsterdam^  September  30,  1882. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  tabular  statements  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  and  of  the  Netherlands 
daring  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881 ;  also  statements  showing 
the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  daring  the  same  period  of 
time,  and  a  statement  showing  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  July 
30, 1882. 

The  statistical  tables  of  the  imports  and  exports  herewith  are  com- 
piled from  the  only  official  publication  on  the  subject  accessible  to  me, 
and  I  regret  that  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  these  statistics  are  pre- 
pared and  published  in  this  country  precludes  the  possibility  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  actual  total  value  of  either  the  imports  or  exports,  and  renders 
it  next  to  impossible  to  state  whether  the  same  have  increased  or  de- 
creased as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year  or  years. 

The  tabular  statements  herewith  of  the  navigation  of  this  port  are 
also  prepared  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  published  in  the  official 
statistics;  and  are  neither  as  full  nor  comprehensive  as  I  should  like  to 
make  them,  but  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  information  and  material 
required  in  order  to  improve  on  them. 

The  statement  herewith  of  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1882,  shows  the  same  to  amount  to  $2,200,171.90.  For  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1881,  they  were  covered  by  the  sum  of  $617,567.49  5  for  the  Uke 
period  of  1880,  by  the  sum  of  $1,007,410.85;  for  1879,  by  the  sum  of 
$331,080.99,  and  for  1878  they  amounted  to  only  $228,667.12.  This  will 
show  how  steadily  and  largely  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  have  been  increasing  during  the  past  five  years,  ex- 
cepting the  year  1880-'81. 

When  1  take  into  consideration  that  increased  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion have  recently  been  established,  exist,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
do  so,  by  the  regular  running  of  two  lines  of  steamers  from  Amsterdam 
to  Kew  York,  and  further,  that  the  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  products  of  the  East  India  Colonies  has  been  abolished,  I  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  exports  from  this  consular  district,  and  from 
the  Netherlands  generally,  to  our  country  are  almost  certain  to  increase 
still  further  and  largely  in  the  near  future. 

On  examination  of  the  invoice  book  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for 
the  increase  in  the  exports  of  1882  over  those  of  1881, 1  find  this  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  the  articles  as  shown  by 
the  following  statement,  and  by  the  exports  of  others  which  in  the  pre- 
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vious  year  did  not  enter  into  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  at  all,  viz : 


Articles. 


Exported  in 
1880-'81. 


C&ttie ;       $3,992  00 

Cheese !         3,795  79 

Diamonds |      130,201  71 

Gin I       47,521  21 

Seeds,  allkinds 20,60*  00 

Tobaooo.leaf;  Samatra 146,766  80 

Vesetables,  pickled,  &c 8,000  00 

Croid  bullion  and  coin ; 

MSneral  water 

Potatoes , 

Papef  rags j 


Exported  in 

1881-*82. 


$15,858  06 

5,0<1<0 

539. 740  66 

62,656  12 

51. 095  42 

435.622  19 

46,01124 

562, 9U  W 

5,955  72 

4,071  17 

30, 917  72 


The  number  of  invoices  certified  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1882, 
was  855,  and  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  only  512;  showing  an 
increase  of  343  invoices  in  1882. 

Debenture  and  landing  certificates  for  goods  brought  here  from  the 
United  States  under  export  bonds,  or  with  benefit  of  drawback,  are  now 
also  frequently  required  and  issued  at  the  consulate,  whereas  in  former 
years,  or  before  there  existed  any  direct  steam  communication  between 
this  port  and  New  York,  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  report  that  there  have  been  no  changes 
in  the  tariff  on  imports  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  the  canaMock  and  harbor  dues,  as  well  as  the  charges  for  pilotage 
and  steam-towage,  remain  the  same  as  last  year. 

As  to  American  shipping  at  this  port,  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  any 
revival ;  I  regret  to  say  only  three  American  vessels  visited  this  i)ort 
since  July  1, 1881,  to  the  present  time. 

The  transifer  of  the  North  Sea  canal  by  its  present  proprietors,  the 
North  Sea  Canal  Company,  to  the  government,  concerning  which  I  re- 
ported at  length  in  my  last  annual  report,  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but 
negotiations  to  this  end  are  still  pending  and  may  soon  be  concluded. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam^  September  30, 1882. 


A. — Table  specifying  imports  for  consumption  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Netherlands  during  iks 

year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Ashee,  potaab kilograma 

Beer liters 

Batter,  eatable kilograms 

Bark,  not  ground do 

Brimstone! 

Boagh kilograms. 

Beiined do... 

Cacao do... 

Candles,  wax,  stearine,  ice guilders. 

Carpets: 

Not  stipulated kUograms. 

Of  wool,  cow's  hair do. . . 


Amster- 
dam. 


90,000 
472,000 
990,000 

7,000 

36.000 
255,000 


Netherlands.      Countries  whence  imported. 


20,473,000 

2,453,000 

765,000 

2,300,000 

677,000 

672,000 

1,588,000 

45,000 

444,000 
798.000 


America.  Belgium,  Great  Biitaia 

PrussiaL  Russia. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prnsaa 
Belgium,  Prussia. 
Da 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Italy. 

Do. 
Dutch  West  Indies,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Belgium,  France. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britaia 
Do.  . 
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A,— Table  specifying  imports  far  consumption  at  Amsterdam,  t/*c.— Continued. 


Articles. 


AiD8ter> 
dam. 


Chemicals guilders . 

Clocks,  gold  and  silver  watches do. . . 

Coals k  ilograms . 

Coffee do... 


1,081,000 
97,000 


Netherlands. 


Conntries  whence  imported. 


7,538,000 


740,000 

13,105,941,000 

28, 616,  000         03, 968,  000 


Copper : 

Sough kilograms . . 

Wrought  or  flatted do. . . .' 

Brass  wares guilders . .  < 


I 
103,000  I   5,406,000 


484,000 
236,000 


I 

Cotton,  unmanufactured kilograms . .    12, 872, 000 


Crockery  ware : 

Porcelain guilders . . 

Fine do....' 

Pottery do 

Drugs,  not  stipulated do 


Cinchona kilograms. 

Cocoa-nut  oil do. . . 

Opium do... 

Fish: 

Saltedherring kilograms. 

Stock  fish do . . , 

Fish  oil do  .. 


85,000  \ 

228,000  I 
78,000  , 
1. 880, 000 


460,000 
221,000 


Flax,  unmanufactured,  not  hackled    or 

dressed kilograms.. ' 

Flax,  rough,  hackled,  and  dressed  ..  do ' 

Fruito,  allfreHh guilders. .i  617,000 

Glass: 

Window  glass guilders...  171,000 

Mirrorglass do 199.000 

Glasswares do ,  185,000 

Gold  and  silver  wares : 

Goldwares guilders..'  16,000 

Silverwares do 80.000 

Grains: 

Wheat kilograms..  538,000 

Rye do....  204,000 

I 

Barley do....,  148,000 

Buckwheat do. ...I  1,000 

Flour  of  wheat do '  3, 437, 000 


Flour  of  rve    do....i    2,879,000 

Bemp,  unhackled do  ...        648,000 

Bides: 

Unprepared,  f^esh kilograms. 

Unprepared,  dried do... 


I 


1,642,000 
141,000 


.1 


Unprepared,  salted do 

Prepared,  not  stipulated  . . .  guilders . . ;  99, 000 

Prepared,  lacked  and  shammy  .do ;  36, 000 

Honey kilograms..!  906,000 

Indigo '..do. ...I  328,000 

Instruments,  music  (pianos)  ...guilders..  167  000 
Iron: 

Rough  (cast) kilograms.. ' 

Wrought,  band,  sheet  iron,  &o.do... 


14, 003, 000 


Railroad  chairs do 

Gas-pipes,  d&o do 

Ironwares guilders . . 

Anchors  and  chains do 

Nails  and  spikes kilograms. . 

Lead,  rough do 

Madders : 

Alizarine  and  dried  racin . .  kilograms . 
Unprepared,  fine do 


4,625,000 
606,000 
650,000 


3, 189,  OOO 
111,000 


1, 861, 000 
642,000 

39, 400, 000 


Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 

France. 
Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium,  Braxil,  Cursfoa,  France, 

Great  Britain,  Surinam,  Dutch 

East  Indies. 

Belgium,  France.  Great  Britain, 

Norway,  Prussia. 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 

Prussia. 
British  East  Indies,  France,  Great 

Britain,  Prussia,  America. 


499, 000  I  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 

I      Prussia. 
313,000  Do. 

325, 000  ;  Great  Britain.  Prussia. 
3,632,000  !  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Italv, 
•      Dutch   East  Indiea,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia. 
1, 257, 000  '  Great  Britain,  France. 
1, 267, 000     Great  Britain. 
58,000  Do. 


740,000 
2, 774, 000 
4, 430, 000 


1, 320, 000 

167,000 

1, 279, 000 


582,000 
463,000 
610,000 

113,000 
218,000 

5,168,000 
2,759,000 

1,766,000 

141,000 
81, 265, 000 


7,974^000 
11,838,000 

17,000 
7, 631, 000 

4,938,000 

8, 108, 000 

177,000 

1,892,000 

1,174,000 
579,000 

285,028,000 
86, 105, 000 

161,489,000 

5,855,000 

2, 207, 000 

221,000 

17, 183, 000 

9,250,000 

110,000 
6,000 


Do. 
Norway. 

Norway,  America,  Great  Britain, 
Hamburg. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  France,  Itidy, 
Portugal,  Spain. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 

Da 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 
Do. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Hamburg. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Russia,  Tur- 
key. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden. 

France,  Hamburg,  Prussia. 

America,  Belgium,  Bremen, 
Fnmce,  Great  Britain,  Ham- 
burg, Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium. 

Prussia,  Austria,  Russia. 

Belgium. 

Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 

Dutch  East  Indies,  Prossla. 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 

luo  de  la  Plata. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 
Prussia,  Great  Britain. 
America^    Belgium,    Bremen, 

Cuba,  France,  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain,  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Belgium,  France,  Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Belgium, 

Sweden. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Belgium. 
Do. 
Do. 
Great  Britain. 
Belgium,  France,  Prussia. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 

Italy. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


B. — Table  specifying  exports  free  from  export  duiiea  from  Amsterdam  and  the  Xetkerlamds 

during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Amster- 


^^  Netherlands.      Countries  whitber  exported. 


Ashes,  potash kiloerams. 

Beer Jiters. 

Batter,  eatable kilograms. 

Brimstone : 

Grade kilof^rams.. 

Refined do t 

Gandlea,  wax,  stearine,  &o do  —  i 

Carpets: 

l7ot  stipnlated kilograms. 

Of  wool  and  cow's  hair do 

Cattle: 

Bollocks,  oxen,  cows,  dto... heads.. 

Calves do 

Hogs  do 

Sheens do 

Lamos do — 

Cheese kilograms.. 


786,000  i 
1,326,000 

1,580,000 


65,000 

407.000 

3, 819,  000 


60.000 


I 


Chemicals guiders. .  * 

Chicory,  manufactured kilograms . .  i . 

Coals do 


5,563,000 
982,000 


Coffee do 

Copper : 

Koagh kilograms . . 

Wrought  or  flattened do 

Cotton,  unmanufactured do. . . . 

Crockery  ware : 

Porcelain kilograms. . 

Porcelain,  fine do — 

Drugs,  not  stipulated guilders. . 


15, 462,  000 


5,850,000  I 

1,000 
2, 132, 000 
1,058,000 


Cinchona kilograms 

Cocoa-nut  oil do 

Fish: 

Sea-fish,  resh kilogrnms...         74,000 

Shrimps,  salted do — 

Herrings,  salted do 2,390,000 


Codfish,  salted do. 

Red  herring do. 

Stockfish do 

Anchoyy do . 

Fish  oil do. 


Flax: 

Unmanufactured,  not  hackled   or 

dressed kOograms. . 

Roagh,  hackled,  and  dressed. do 


97,000 
187,000 
350.000 
253,000 


Hackled do... 

Froits,  all  fresh do... 

Glass: 

Window  glass kilograms . 

ICirror  glass do 

Bottles do . . 

Glasswares do . . 

Grains: 

Wheat kilograms 

Rye do 

Barley do 


211,000 
48,000 


6, 293, 000     Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Pmsaia. 
2,  696, 000  I  Belgiom,  France,  Dutch  East  In- 

I      dies,  Surinam. 
41,014,000  I  Belgium,    Great    Britain,    Dntcb 
East  Indies,  Surinam. 


1, 242, 000 

426.000 

10, 718, 000 


45,000 
108,000 

82,832 

63,501 

60.285 

281,958 

504 

25, 677,  000 


5,  761,  000 

2.854,000 

187,  966, 000 

61,  865,  000 

4, 800,  000 

222, 000 

29,  257,  000 


Praiwia. 
I       Do. 

,  Belgium,  France.  Great   Bntaia, 
Hamburg. 

I 

Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Do. 

,  Great  Britain,  Pmasia,  Belgium. 
I  Do. 

!  Do 

I  Great  Britain,  Belgium. 
I  Do. 

'  Belgium,  Great  Britain,   France. 
Hamburg.  Dutch  East   Indies. 
Pmsaia,  Russia,  Sweden. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 

Dutch  East  Indies. 
America,  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 

Norway,  Russia,  Sweden. 
Bt'lgium.  Great   Britain,    Dutch 

East  Indies,  Prussia. 
Belgium,      America,       Denmark, 
France,  Hamburg,  Pras»ia,  Swe- 
den. 

Belgium,  France,  Great    Brilaia, 

Prussia. 
Bt^isium,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Pras- 

sia. 
Belgium,  France,   Great  Britain, 

PrnMia. 


143,000  .  Belgium,   France,    Great  Britain, 
I      Prussia,  Dutch  East  Indies. 
5,665,000  '  BeUium,  Russia,    Great  Britain, 

;      Prussia,  Dutch  East  Indies. 
2, 598, 000     America,  Belgium,  Great  Britiia, 

■      Prussia,  Fnmce,  Hamburg. 
1, 172, 000  !  Prussia, 
Do. 


1, 004, 000 

4,800,000 

1.173,000 

20, 194, 000 

575,000 
4,003,000 
1,646,000 

490,000 
3, 991. 000 


7,487,000 

8,029,000 

348,000  , 
10,604,000  I 

63,000 

6,000  ' 
1,182,000 

2,372,000 


215, 154, 000 
86,980,000 

43, 256, 000 


Prussia,  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  Belgium. 
America,     Hamburg,      Belgioa, 

Prussia,  Russia, 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Pratiia. 
Belgium,  Prusala, 
Belgium,  Prussia,  France. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 
Belgiam,  Prussia,  Great  Britsia, 

France. 

Belgiam,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 

Belgium.  Pmsaia.  Great  Britain, 

America, 
Belgium. 
Belffium,  Prussia,  Great  Brittia. 

Hamburg. 


British  and    Datch  East 

Great  Britain.  Pmsaia, 
America,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium.    Great   Britain,    Dntoh 

Bast  Indies,  Surinam. 
Belgium,    Great     Britain.  Dnteh 

East  Indies,  Hamburg.  Fnmit^ 

Belgium. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain. 
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B. — Tahle  specifying  exports  free  from  export  duties  from  Amsierdamy  ^c. —Continued, 


Articles. 


Grains— Continaed. 

Oats kilograms. 

Flonr  of  wheat do... 


Flour  of  ryo do. . . 

Hemp,  unhackled do. . . 

Hides : 

Unprepared  (dried) kilognuns. . 

Unprepared  (salted) do . . . 


Honey kilograms. 

Indigo 

Instniments,  music,  pianos do. . . 

Iron  : 

Bough  (cast) kilograms. 

Wrought.  band,and  sheet  iron .  do  . . 

Railroad  chairs do... 


Gas-pipes do... 

Iron  wares do... 


Amster- 
dam. 


900,000 


274,000 
8,000 


Iron  wares  (anohoi -chains) ...  do 

Nails  and  spikes do 

Lead: 

Crude kilograms., 

Flattened,  and  manufactured  .do 

Madders: 

Unprepared,  fine,  Sec do 


12, 857, 000 
10, 361, 000 

323,000 

804,000 

22,000 
3,585,000 

107,000 

'  82,000 

I 

438,000 


Garancine,  colorine do . 


Manure,  guano. 


do 


.  guano 
Mannfabtnres : 

Of  cotton  (rough    or    (bleached), 
kilograms 


Of  cotton  (colored  or  printed). do 

Of  linen  (rough  or  bleached),  .do 

Of  wool  (cloth,backskins,  &rC.) .  do . . . 

All  other  (not  stipulated) do. . . 


All  other  (blankets) do... 

All  other  (flannels) do... 

Meats: 

Of  all  sorts,  not  stipulated,  firesh 

or  salted kilograms.. 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (ft'esh)  do ... , 
Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (salted)do 


412,000 

3, 331, 000 

1,230,000 
75,000 

4,000 

140,000 


Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (smoked  or 
dried) kilograms. . 


Meroerr do....  392,000 

Oils: 

Salad  and  olive  oil kilograms . .  64, 000 

Elaine do....  1,806,000 

Of  flat  and  round  seeds do...  8.046,000 

Earth  oil  and  petroleum do 66,000 

Osier do....  428,000 

Palm  oil do....  678,000 

Paper,  of  all  sorts do....|  414,000 


80,000 


89,000 


Paper,  hangings  and  packing-  | 

paper do 11,000 


Netherlands. ,      Countries  whither  exported. 


100,000 
1, 037, 000 
1, 168, 000 


76, 918, 000 
10.538,000 

6,944,000 
6,069,000 

5,  669, 000 

6, 304, 000 

1,000 

1, 078, 000 

22,000 


262, 680, 000 
S6, 612, 000 

131, 990, 000 


1,067,000 

3,009,000 

259, 000 
15, 140,  000 

5, 812, 000 

199,000 

1,  789, 000 

7,000 

19, 851, 000 

7, 626, 000 

1,660,000 
1, 648, 000 

77,000 

341,000 


18,000 
383,000 


;  Belgium,  Great  Britain. 

Belgium,    Great    Britain,    Dutch 
I      EsLfst  Indies,  Prussia. 

Prussia. 

Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Belgium. 

Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 

France,  Hamburg. 
Prussia,    Great  Britain,  Belgium, 

France. 
Prussia,  Belgium. 
Prussia,  KuMia. 
Great  Britain,  Dutch  East  Indies, 

Prussia. 

Great  Britain.  Belgium,  Prussia. 

Dutch  East  Indies,  Belgium,  Prus- 
sia. 

America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Itidy,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Prus- 
sia, Russia. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. 

Prussia,  Russia,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, Great  Britain,  Norway. 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Dutch  and  British  Indies,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Surinam. 

America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 

Dutch  East  Indies,  Russia. 
Hamburg,  Dutch  East  Indies. 


Hamburi 


ssia,  Russia. 


America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 

nrg,  P 
America,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 

Russia. 
Belgium,  France,  Prussia. 


808,000 

2,797,000 

131,000 


54,000 

1, 166, 000 

138,000 

2, 819, 000 

22,354,000 

1,002,000 

2, 089, 000 


6,253,000 
1, 900, 000 


171  000 


Celebes,  China,  British  and  Dntoh 
East    Indies.      Great    Britain, 
Japan,  Prussia,  Surinam. 
Do. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain  ,Dutoh  East 
Indies,  Prussia,  Surinam. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Dntoh 
Bast  Indies,  Prussia,  Japan, 
Franoe. 

Prussia,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Belgium,  Dutch  East  Indies. 


Great  Britain,  Dutch  Bast  Indies. 
Great  Britain,  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  Belgiam,   Prussia, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Dut-ch  East  Indies,  Surinam. 
Do. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Great  Britain,  Hamburg,    Dutch 

East  Indies,  Norway,  Prussia. 
Great   Britain,    Belgium,    Dutoh 

East  Indies,  Fmssuk 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Hamburg, 

Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Hambuni,  Great 
Britain,  ]/¥ance,  Dutch  BiMt  In- 
dies. 

'  Prussia,  Belgium,  Hamburg,  Great 
Britain. 
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B. — Table  specifying  ea^rU  free  from  expert  dtUieefrem  Ameterdamf  fc, — Continued. 


Artiolea. 


Pepper kilognms. 

PotMo-floar do... 

Bags: 

Not  stipulated do... 


Of  wooL  anmixed do 

Old  cordage do 

Ralaius do 

Bice  and  rice  in  shells do 


Saltoeter : 

Crude do . . 

Beflned do. 

Salt  refined do. 

Seeds: 

Rape-seed do. 

Linseed do. 

Silk,  rough,  manufactured do . . 

Soot,  grease do.. 

Spelter: 

Crude do.. 

Flatted ■. do.. 


Amster- 
dam. 


7,000 


053,000 


Netherlands. 


26^000 
9,378,000 


296,000 
205,000 


1,035,000 

"no,  666 


,     1,316,000 
Spirits hectoliters..'  9,390 


Liquors do [  3,264 

Spirits  of  turpentine kilograms . .  73, 000 

Steam  engines do 1,244,000 

Steel,  in  staffs do....j  5,406,000 

Stone : 

Manufactured,  and  freestone  .do 379, 000 

Cement,  &,o do....  2,856,000 

Sugar:  I 

Unrefined do ] 


Refined  (mells) do. 


Refined  (candy) do. 

Refined  (bastards) do. 


42, 662, 000 


Sirup 
Tar  .. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Tin,  crude do. 


^baoco: 

In  rolls  or  leaf  (American) 


.do.. 


In  rolls  or  leaf  (European) . .  .do 

In  rolls  or  leaf  (Java) do 

In  rolls  or  leaf,  all  other do 

Manufactured do  . . . 

Cigars do 

Yinegar liters — 

Wax,     unrefined     and    tree-wax, 
kilograms 


White  lead kilograms. 


1,000 
1,671,000 


1, 704. 000 
323,000 

3, 141, 000 


86,000 

340,000 
117,000 

10,000 
134,000 

109,000 

63,000 

600,000 
572,000 


45,000 
11.254,000 

6,452,000 

3,246,000 

466,000 

58,000 

32, 677, 000 


22,944,000 

1, 325, 000 

661,000 

16, 889. 000 

11, 083, 000 

1,000 

10, 376, 000 

17, 724, 000 
8, 542, 000 

232,396 


3,518 

860,000 
7, 073, 000 

15, 168, 000 


1,878,000 
11.330,000 


11, 451, 000 
60, 020, 000 


22,000 
2.584,000 


7, 530, 000 
4, 519, 000 

8, 451, 000 


191,  000 

804,000 
269,000 

808,000 
546,000 

282,000 

324,000 

816,000 
3,888,000 


Countries  whither  exrported. 


Prussia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain. 

Belgium.  Great  Britain,  Pmsaia. 
America. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain.  America 
Do. 

Belgium,  France,  Pmsaia. 

Belgium,  Bremen.  Hamburg, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  Surinam. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain.  Hamburg,  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

America,  Australia,  Belgium. 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dutch  East  la- 
dies, British  Indies,  France, 
Gibraltar,  Great  Britain.  Han- 
burg,  Italy,  Prussia,  Rio  de  la 
Plato,  Surinam.  Sweden. 

Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain. 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Prussia. 

Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

America,  Prussia.  Great  Britain, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Prussia,  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Prussia,  Belgium,  Hamburg  Suri- 
nam. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  France.  Ham- 
burg. Great  Britain.  Russia, 
Sweden. 

Belgium,  Denmark,  Franoe,  Gib- 
raltar, Greece,  Great  Britain. 
Hamburg,  Italy,  Malta,  Nor- 
way, Austria.  Prussia.  Rio  dela 
Platpa,  Russia,  Surinam,  Tur- 
key, Sweden. 

Bremen,  Denmark.  Great  Britain. 
Norway,  Prussia. 

Bremen,  Belgium.  Great  Brttahi, 
Norway,  Prussia,  Hamburg, 
Italy. 

Hamburg,  Belgium,  Pmsaia. 

Belgium,  Bremen.  China,  British, 
and  Dutch  Bast  Indies,  Pmssis 

Belgium,  America.  France,  Great 
Britain,  Hamburg.  Prussia. 

Belgium.  Denmark,  Italy.  Great 
Britain,  Prussia. 
Do. 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 

Prussia. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Prassia. 
Denmark.  France,  Great  Britain, 

Italy,  PruasiA. 
Belgium,  Surinam.  Great  Britain, 

Prussia.  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Surinam,    Great    Britain,   Botch 
Bast  Indies. 

Belgium,    Great  Britain,  France, 

Prussia. 
Belgium,  Hamburg,    Dutch  East 


Indies,  Prussia,  Rossia. 


.  Ri 
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B. — Table  specifying  expifrU  free  from  export  dutieefrom  Ameitrdam,  fe. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Wine: 

In  casks. 


;  hectoliters. 


In  bottles do — 


Wood: 

Unmanufactared  timber  and  ship- 
timber i kilograms . . 

Mannfiictured   timber    and    ship- 
timber  kiloerams. . 

Fine  cabinet- wood,  nnsawed. .  do. . . 

Dye-woods,  not  stipolated do — 

Dve- woods  (brasilet  and  sap  an), 
Kilograms , 

Dye-woods  (campeche) . kilograms. . 
Wools: 

LonfE-haired do 

Gombing-wools do 

Short-haired do.--. 

Artificial  wools do — 

AU  other  shrets  of  wool  and  of 

woolen  yams kilograms . . 

Yarns: 
'    Of  hemp,  rongh,  for  weaving  do 

Of    hemp,    rough,    for     weaving 
^bleached) kilograms.. 

Of  hemp   and   flax,    for  weaving 
(roug^) kilograms. . 

Of  hemp  and    flax,   for  weaving 
(bleached) kilogiiims. . 

Of  hemp  and  flax,  for  sewing. do 

Of  hemp  and  cotton,  not  twined, 
kilograms 


Of  hemp  and  cotton,  twined,  not 
bleached kilograms. . 

Of  hemp  and  cotton,  twined,  colored 
or  not kilograms. . 


Of  hemp  and  cotton,  twined,  on 
spindles kilograms . . 

Of  nemp  and  wool,  rongh,  not  col- 
ored  kilograms.. 

Of  hemp  and  wool,  twined,  not  col- 
ored  kilograms. . 

Of  hemp  and  wool,  twined,  colored 

or  not kilograms. . 

Yeast do — 


Amster- 
dam. 


475 


2,329 


1, 231, 000 

1, 646,000 

260,000 


448, 000 
8,000 


21,000 
122,000 


12,000 
"30,m 


Netherlands. 


3,353 
7,889 

50, 566, 000 

23, 133, 000 
3, 725, 000 
8, 848, 000 

51,000 
1, 671, 000 

4,  576,  000 

584,000 

2, 373, 000 

1, 051, 000 

220,000 

204,000 

3,000 

105,000 

100,000 
103, 000 

9, 365, 000 

1,000 
1, 209. 000 

4,000 

708,000 

1,208,000 

99,000 
6,828,000 


Conntries  whither  exported. 


AmericiLBelginm,  France,  Oreat 
Britain,  Hamburg,  Dutch  East  In- 

diesL  Russia. 
America,  Hamburg.  France,  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  Dutch  Bast  In- 
dies, Prussia. 


Belgium,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Do. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Hunburg. 

Hamburg,  Prussia. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Prussia. 

Great  Britain,    Prussia,    Dutch 
East  Indies. 

Prussia. 

Prussia,    Great    Britain,    Dutch 
East  Indies. 

Prussia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain. 


NAVIGATION. 

Statement  nhoioing  the  number  of  ships  and  vessels  entered  at  Amsterdam  during  the  years 
1878,  1879,  1880,  and  18*^1,  and  the  amount  of  lock  and  harbor  dues  collected  each 
year. 

Sailing  vessels.    Steamers. 

In  1878 703  769 

Inl879 687  839 

In  1880 719  895 

In  1881 748  910 

Lock  and  harbor  dues  received: 

Florins. 

In  1878 99,946  10 

In  1879 116,968  06 

In  1880 128,230  80 

In  1881 128,935  29 
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COKMEBCIAL   BELATI0N8. 


B. — Table  specifying  ea^rts  free  from  eaig»ert  dutieefrom  Amsterdam,  j'o, — Continued. 


ArticlM. 


Pepper kilograms. 

PovMo-floar do... 

Bags: 

Not  stipalated do... 


Of  wooL  unmixed do.. 

Old  cordage do., 

Baisius do.. 

Bice  and  rice  in  shells do. . 


298,000 
205,000 


Saltoeter  : 

Crude do... 

Befined do... 

Salt,  refined do... 

Seeds: 

Bape-seed do... 

Linseed do. . . 

Siik,  rough,  manufactured do . . . 

Soot,  grease do... 

Spelter : 

Crude do i 

Platted L do....i    1,316,000 


Amster* 
dam. 


7,000 


853,000 


26,000 
9,378,000 


1,035,000 
'"719,000 


Spirits hectoliters. 


Liquors do 

Spirits  of  turpentine kilograms . . 

Steam  engines do 

Steel,  in  staffs do , 

Stone: 

Manufactured,  and  freestone  .do. .. 
Cement,  &o do... 

Sugar: 

Unrefined do . . . 


Befined  (melis) do.. 


Befined  (candy) do... 

Befined  (bastards) do... 


Sirup 
Tar  .. 


.do. 
.do. 


Tin,  crude do 

3obaeco: 

In  rolls  or  leaf  (American)  ...do.... 

In  rolls  or  leaf  (European) . .  .do 

In  rolls  or  leaf  (Java) do 

In  rolls  or  leaf,  all  other do 

Manufactured do  . . . 

Cigars do 

Vinegar liters 

Wax,     nnrefined     and    tree -wax. 
kilograms 


White  lead kilogramH . 


9.390 


3,264 

73,000 
1,244,000 

5, 406, 000 


379, 000 
2, 856, 000 


Ketherlands. 


42, 662, 000 


1,000 
1, 671, 000 


1, 704. 000 
323,000 

3, 141, 000 


36,000 

340,000 
117,000 

10,000 
134,000 

109,000 

63,000 

600,000 
572, 000 


45.000 
11,254.000 

6,452,000 

3,246,000 

466,000 

53,000 

32,577,0()0 


22,944,000 

1,325,000 

661,000 

16,889,000 

11, 083, 000 

1,000 

10, 376, 000 

17, 724, 000 
8, 542, 000 

232,396 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Prussia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Pmasla, 
America. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Ameriea 
Do. 

Belgium,  France,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Bremen.  Hamburg. 
France,  Great  Britain,  Pnuaia, 
Bio  de  la  Plata,  Surinam. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 


Belgium,  France^Great  Britain. 
Britaii 
Indies. 


Great   Britain,  Hamburg,    Dntch 
East"     • 


America,      Australia,      Belgium, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dutch  East  In- 


3,518 

860,000 
7, 078, 000 

15,168,000 


1,878.000 
11, 330, 000 


11, 451, 000 
60, 020, 000 


22,000 
2,584,000 


7, 530, 000 
4, 519, 000 

8, 451, 000 


191,  000 

804,000 
269,000 

898,000 
546,000 

282,000 

324,000 

816,000 
3, 888, 000 


dies,    British     Indies, 
Gibraltar,  Great  Britain, 
bure,  Italy,  Prussia,  Bio  de  la 
Plaul,  Surinam,  Sweden. 

Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Prussia. 

Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

America,  Prussia.  Great  Britain, 
Dutch  Bast  Indies. 

Prassia,  Dntch  East  Indies. 
Prussia,  Belgium,  Hamburg,  Sun* 
nam. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  France^  Ham- 
burg. Great  Britain,  Bussia, 
Sweden. 

Belgium,  Denmark,  Franoe,  Gib- 
raltar, Greece,  Great  Britaia, 
Hamburg,  Italy,  Malta,  Nor- 
way, Austria,  Prussia,  Biodela 
Plata,  Bussia,  Surinam,  Tur- 
key, Sweden. 

Bremen,  Denmark.  Great  Britain, 
Norway,  Prussia^ 

Bremen,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Norway,  Prussia,  Hamburg. 
Italy. 

Hamburg,  Belgium,  Pmaaia. 

Belgium,  Bremen,  China,  British, 
and  Dutch  East  Indies,  Pmaaia 

Belgium,  America,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Hamburg,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia. 
Do. 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 

Prussia. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain, 

Italy,  Prussia. 
Belgium,  Surinam.  Great  Britain, 

Prussia,  Dntch  East  Indies. 
Surinam,    Great    Britain,    Dntch 
East  Indies. 

Belgium,    Great  Britain,  Fraaee. 

Prnssisk 
Belgium,  Eb^mbhrg,    Dntch  Bast 

Indies,  Prussia,  Bussia. 
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C. — Merchandise  in  bonded  warehouse  j  entered  aud  cleared  for  export,  <f*c. — Continuwl. 


DeAcription. 


Cnrrants kilogranift . . 

Dyeatuffs,  prepared  with  oil,  printing  ink  excepted ffoilders . . 

Fiis , kilograms.. 

yniitfl: 

A 11  fnsh  and  dried  tree  fmitA  not  provided  for guilders . . 

Piokled  or  preserved  in  brandy,  vinegar,  or  salt do  — 

Preserved  in  sirup  or  sugar kilof^ms . . 

Furniture guilders.. 

Ginger,  preserved klTo^frams. . 

Glass  and  slasswaresof  all  sorts guilders.. 

Gold  an  d  su ver  wares do — 

Hats do  — 

Hides: 

Sole  and  harness  leather guilders . . 

Furs do 

Hides,  saddlery,  shoemaker's,  truokmakers',  and  all  others  sorts  not  pro- 
vided lor  guilders.. 

Honey kUograme. . 

Instruments guilders . . 

Iron,  iron-wares,  cast,  wrought,  and  flattt^d do . . . 

Lamps do 

Lemon  juice liters. . 

Macaroni kilograms . . 

Mnuu  factures guilders . . 

Meats: 

Of  all  sorts  not  provided  for,  and  sausage,  fresher  salted  .kilograms. . 

Smoked  or  dried do — 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  and  lard,  salted do 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  and  lard,  smoked  or  dried do — 

Mercery guilders. . 

Millinvry  goods do 

Mineral  water bottles. . 

Do jugs.. 

Mirrors guilders.. 

Oils: 

Olive,  beeoh,   and  all  other  eatable  oils,  elaine,  photogenn  and  all 
other  eartii  oils  and  petroleum kilograms.. 

Of  flat  and  round  seed,  sesame  and  lamp  oil do. . . . 

Paper,  of  all  sorts guilders.. 

Pastry  goods kilograms. . 

Pepper do 

Perfumeries,  payit,  and  all  other  odoriferous  oils  and  waters  not  provided 

for gu  ilders . . 

Pimento  and  clove  pepper kilogrdms.. 

Prunes,  not  fresh do  — 

Ilalsins : 

Not  provided  for kilograms . . 

Currant  raisins,  Samos  and  Donia  raisins do — 

Salt: 

Keflned kilograms.. 

Not  refined do 

Soap: 

uard  and  soft,  powderine  or  other  soap  powder kilograms . . 

Perfumed do — 

Spelter  or  sine  wares,  or  tools,  lacquered  or  painted,  or  not  — guilders. . 

Spices do.... 

Spirits : 

Foreign liters.. 

Inland do 

Steelwares,  steel  staflb  and  steel  wire  excepted guilders. . 

Sugar: 

Foreign  rough kilograms . . 

Rough  inland,  beetroot do  — 

Rou gh  foreign,  beet  root do 

Keflned,  of  mland  refineries do — 

Bastard,  of  inland  refineries do 

Bastard  and  refined,  of  foreign  refineries do 

Simp,  molasses... do — 

Tea do 

Tinware guilders.. 

Tobacco: 

In  rolls,  leaf,  and  stems kilograms.  ■ 

330118  Cuttings do  .. 

Cigars do  — 

TJmbrmlas guilders.. 

Tinegar liters. 

Wine do... 

Wooden  work guilders . . 

Tarns,  of  wool  and  of  mixed  wool  and  cotton,  twined,  colored  or  not. do. . . 


EnterecL 


1, 312, 065 

5.065 

89,082 

46,026 
2,326 
1,350 
3, 141 

81, 616 
2.810 

18,972 

10,720 

400 
378 

3,405 

608, 738 

3,900 

13,558 

1,807 

622 

3,011 

37,020 

307, 688 

585 

183, 022 

1.339 

11,901 

1,281 

190 


Cleared  for 
export. 


169,448 

1,350 

28,373 

4,090 

2,326 

340 


32 


183,792 
31,891 
30,464 
40,702 

314,540 

70 

40.543 

7,140 

345,460 
123,505 

15,150 
500 

14,069 

618 

800 

1, 005. 005 

3, 241, 569 

3, 634, 605 

209 

8, 660, 496 

5,  300, 177 

38, 884, 043 

974. 075 

213.735 

55, 749 

135.878 

2, 158, 024 

353 

5, 248, 467 

8,278 

2.911 

300 

228 

1,895,813 

185 

594 


1.498 

860 

6,270 

9,856 


42,C60 

2,175 

3,030 

1,260 

601 

480 

11,448 

322,826 


40.696 

650 

5,283 

320 

750 

1,750 

47,031 

12,387 

7,804 

24,220 

596,391 


18. 055 
4,330 

98,650 


480 
6,996 


891,084 

2,692,441 

88,007 

209 

3, 297, 769 

985,176 

642,295 

1,002,450 

203.785 

16,431 

20 

1. 181, 191 


969, 795 

4,035 

300 

70 

211,408 

500 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Statenwnt  showing  the  number  of  Dutch  and  foreign  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  cleared 

from  the  port  of  Amsterdam  in  18rtl,  and  their  destination. 


Countries  whither  cleared.  I  Claas  of  vessels. 


Antilles 

Anstraliii 

Belffium 

*  Do 

Bremen 

Do 

Ciira9oa 

Denmark 

Do 

British  America 

British  India 

France 

Do 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Great  Britain. 

Do 

Gniana  (Netherlandish) 

Hambai^ 

Do 

Italy 

Java  and  other  Netherluid- 
ish  Bast  India  possessions. 

Do 

Netherlands 

Do 

Norway 

Portugal 

Do 

Pmssia 

Do 

Bnssia  (Baltic  and  White 
Seas.) 

Do 

Spain 

Do 

Spitzbergen 

Turkey 

United  States  of  America. . 

Do 

Sweden 

Do 


Total. 


Sailing  ressels.. 

...do. 

...do 

Steamships 

Sailing  Teasels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

...do 

Steamships 

Sailing  Teasels.. 

...do 

...do 

Steamships 

....do 

failing  Teasels.. 

— do 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

...do? 

Steamships 

. . .  do 

Sailing  TOsaels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels . . 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships I 

Sailing  vessels..* 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels..' 

Steamships ! 

Sailing  vessels..' 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels. . 
Steamsliips 


Netherlandish. 


Num* 
ber. 


Sailing  vessels. 
Steamships  . . . . 


Total  general. 


1 

0 

6 

16 


24 
1 


27 

5 

21 


88 
21 
28 

30 


Cubic 
meters. 


Foreign. 


TotaL 


Num- 
ber. 


546 

3.874 

3,041 

17. 316 


25,855 
1.557 


19,050 
10.801 
12,650 


1 
1 
1 
4 


3 

8 


12 

3 

47 

78 

21 


70.621 
41,817 
63,602 

160,603 


3,464 
2,435 


23,563 

2,042 

51,040 

89.079 

33,477 


7 
1 
1 
1 
20 
86 


218 
297 


13, 273 

224 

2.617 

ir43l 

61,238 

44,888 


243,806 
626.468 


515 


760,774 


15 


28 


9 
2 
2 
1 


2 
172 
444 

3 
2 

14 
1 

10 

1 

1 

.     5 

128 

22 

2 

1 


1 
34 

2 

1 

13 


I 
Cubic    '  Num*      Cubic 
meters.    '    ber.     !  meters. 


2,027 

2,105 

818 

7,846 


1 
1 


1 
72 


40 
29 


511 
554 


1,065 


6,638 


18,092 


19,069 

5,063 

489 

1,263 


4,384 

188,130 

695,269 

1,848 

948 

21,219 

2,192 

15,570 

2,099 

1.707 

5,909 

113.995 

15,764 

2,987 

574 


16 
9 

50 

0 
2 

27 

1 
2 


1  "«! 


1,370 
26,356 

3.991 

1,604 

17,438 


2,058 
157, 400 


38,275 
37, 031 


I 
I 

\ 


w 


648 
24 

104 
22 

69 

9 

158 

15 

51 

135 

21 

1 
2 

93 
105 


2,027 
2,105 

8,664 


7,184 
3,874 

38.449 

10.069 
5,063 

27.107 

1,557 
4,384 

014.249 

14. 4M 

92,788 

44,  ON 

251.054 

11,060 

132.194 

27,124 

54.452 

152,903 

32.315 

224 
4.675 

220,150 
120,102 


600,066 
820,661 


}^ 


1, 421. 627 


580 


2,191,401 


1.580 


2.191.401 


C. — Merchandise  in  bonded  tcarehoiuej  entered  and  cleared  for  export  from  Amsterdam  dur- 
ing the  year  1881. 


Description. 


Almonds kilograms. 

Arms  and  ammunition guilders . 

Beer liters. 

Britannia  metal guilders . 

Candied  lemon-peel kilograms. 

Cards,  playing  cards,  loose  or  in  sheets guilders. 

Carpets do... 

Cheese kilograms. 

Citron  and  orange  peel,  preserved guilders. 

Clocks do... 

Clothing  and  clothes,  new  and  used,  no  rags do... 

Copper,  finished copperware do... 

Coral,  manufactured. do  .. 

Corks kilogramrt. 

Crockeryware : 

Porcelain  guilders . 

Pottery do... 


Entered. 


Cleared  for 
export. 


46,376 

3,625 

1,901 

400 

2,675 
3. 060 

108,651 

769 

315 

342 

1,754 

7» 

1«3 
70 

16,667 

1.743 

687 

7.318 
503 

1.257 
20 

%»$ 

19,309 
140 

8,745 
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C. — Merchandise  in  bonded  icarehousej  entered  and  cleared^  for  export^  <f*c. — Continued. 


Description. 


Entered. 


C  niTAD  ta kiloeranifl . . 

Dyentuffs,  prepared  with  oil,  printing  ink  excepted ffuilders.. 

Pi^ii kilograms.. 

ITraits: 

All  ft-esh  and  dried  tree  fruits  not  proyided  for guilders . . 

Piokled  or  preserved  in  brandy,  vinegar,  or  salt do  — 

Preserved  m  sirup  or  sugar kilofprams . . 

Furniture guilders.. 

Ginger,  preserved kilograms. . 

Glass  and  glasswares  of  all  sorts guilders.. 

Gold  and  silver  wares do — 

Hats do.... 

Hides: 

Sole  and  harness  leather guilders.. 

Furs do 

Hides,  saddlery,  shoemaker's,  truokmakers',  and  all  others  sorts  not  pro- 
vided lor  guilders.. 

Honey klTogTams. . 

Instruments guilders . . 

Iron,  iron-wares,  cast,  wrought,  and  flattc^d do . . . 

Lamps do 

Leuion  juice liters. . 

Macarnni kilograms.. 

Manufactures guilders.. 

Meats: 

Of  all  sorts  not  provided  for,  and  sausage,  fresh  or  salted  .kilograms . . 

Smoked  or  dried do  — 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  and  lard,  salted do 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  and  lard,  smoked  or  dried do — 

Mercery guilders . . 

M  illinery  goods do 

Mineral  water bottles. . 

I>o -j"g»  • 

Mirrors guilders.. 

OUs: 

Olive,  beech,   and  all  other  eatable  oils,  elaine,  photogene  and  all 
other  earth  oils  and  petroleum kilograms . . 

Of  flat  and  round  seed,  sesame  and  lamp  oil do 

Paper,  of  all  sorts guilders . . 

Pastry  goods kilograms. . 

Pepper do 

Periumeries,  pavnt,  and  all  other  odoriferous  oils  and  waters  not  provided 

for guilders . . 

Pimento  and  clove  pepper kilograms.. 

Prunes,  not  fresh do  — 

Raisins : 

Kot  provided  for kilograms.. 

Currant  raisins,  Samoa  and  Denia  raisins do 

Salt: 

Kefined kilograms . . 

Kot  refined do  — 

Soap: 

uard  and  soft,  powderine  or  other  soap  powder kilograms. . 

Perfumed do — 

Spelter  or  zinc  wares,  or  tools,  lacquered  or  painted,  or  not  — guilders. . 

Spices do 

Spirits : 

Foreign liters . . 

Inland do 

Steelwares,  steel  staflb  and  steel  wire  excepted guilders.. 

Sugar: 

Foreign  rough kilograms . . 

Rough  inland^  beet  root do 

Rough  foreiffn,  beetroot do  — 

Refined,  of  mland  refineries do 

Bastard,  of  inland  refineries do 

Bastard  and  refined,  of  foreign  refineries do 

Sirup,  molasses do 

Tea do — 

Tinware guilders.. 

Tobacco: 

In  rolls,  leaf,  and  stems kilograms.  ■ 

33(11)8  Cuttings do  .. 

Ciffars do 

Umbrellas guilders.. 

Tinegar ..liters.. 

Wine do... 

Wooden  work guilders. . 

Tarns,  of  wool  and  of  mixed  wo<il  and  cotton,  twined,  colored  or  not. do 


1, 312, 065 

5.065 

89,982 

46,926 
2,826 
1,350 
3,141 

81, 616 
2,810 

18,972 

10.720 

400 
378 

3.495 

608, 738 

3,990 

13,558 

1,807 

622 

3,011 

37,029 

307, 688 

585 

1&3, 922 

1.339 

11.901 

1,281 

190 


Cleared  for 
export. 


169,448 

1,850 

28,373 

4,090 

2,326 

340 


32 


183,792 
I  31, 891 
I  30.464 
40, 702 

314,540 

70 

40.543 

7,140 

345,460 
123,505 

15,150 
500 

14,069 

618 

800 

1, 005, 065 

3,241,569 

3, 634, 605 

209 

8,669,496 

5.  300, 177 

38,  884, 043 

974,075 

213,785 

55, 749 

135,878 

2, 156, 024 

353 

5, 248, 467 

3.278 

2,  911 

300 

228 

1,  895.  813 

185 

694 


1,498 

860 

6,270 

9.856 


42,060 

2,176 

3,930 

1,260 

601 

480 

11,448 

322,826 


40,606 

660 

5,283 

320 

750 

1,750 


47,031 

12,387 

7,804 

24.220 

596,391 


18, 955 
4,330 

08,650 


480 
6,006 


801,084 

2,602,441 

88,007 

200 

3, 207, 769 

985,176 

642,295 

1,002,450 

208,785 

18,431 

20 

1, 181, 191 


060,795 

4,035 

300 

70 

211,408 

500 
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D. — Merchandise  free  of  duties  imported  and  espported  and  in  store  in  bonded  tcarehouse  at 

Amsterdam,  during  the  year  1681. 


Description. 


Ashes,  potofih . 
Books 


Cacao 

Ci^epnt  oil 

Cement 

Cinchona  

Coffee 

Cotton  (nnmanufactured) . 

Cnrcama 

Divi-dlvi 

Drugs: 

Arrowroot 

Cassia  fistula 

riour 

Getah  gitang 

Glycerme 

Grains : 

Rye 

Wheat 

Maize 

Whit©  liAaoft 

Gunis* 

Benzoin 

Copal  and  dammar 

Elastic 

Gutta-percha 

Hemp,  unhackled 

Hides: 

Dry  and  prepared 

Safted ,. 

Goat  skins 

Horns,  ox  and  cow 

Indigo 

Iron,  Joinplates 

Margarine 

Nut-soap 

Osier 

Bacin 

Rice 


In  store  on 

January  1, 

1881. 


Kilogranu. 


17,  521 


750 

50,975 

3,584.419 

350, 217 

15,850 


6,060 
124 

123,724 
58 


709 
22,792 


Saltpeter,  crude 

Seeds: 

Caraway  seed 

Poppy  seed 

Rape  seed  and  linseed 

Shells,  mother  of  pearl  and  horn 

Schwerspath 

Starch 

Stones,  millstones pieces. 

Sumac 

Tapioca 

Tin 


Wood: 

Quassia 

Dyewood  of  all  sorts 

Guaicum,  palm,  cedar,  and 
wood. 

Mahogany  and  nut-tree  logs 
Wools,  rough 


382,160 
18,547 


other   fine  cabinet 


16,077 

4 

17,600 

1,370 

2, 227, 410 

19,020 

13,535 

708,220 

626 
3,000 


130 
10,800 
19, 300 


504,000 
325,800 


297,900 

590 
77, 891 


55,490  ! 
4,257,462 
29,498 


Imported. 


Kilograms. 

41, 974 

4,800 

119, 019 

325 


82,580 

8, 459, 219 

6, 747, 807 

2,702 

60,412 

235 

16,853 

70,260 

9,256 

6,885 

872,070 

213, 485 

96,980 


15, 130 

1.010.452 

2,310 

7,006 

6,216 

1,  316, 745 

11,381 

220 

12. 705 

17,448 

21, 773 

35,000 

78 

20,000 

277.608 

22, 842, 971 


1,712 

9,675 

373,820 

24,770 

28,800 


154 


19,800 
3, 644, 202 


92.445 
2, 070, 499 

VDO 

11,006 


Exported. 


Kilograms. 
24,111 


125,467 


760 

95,561 

9, 910, 251 

6,  617, 387 

3,202 

4,525 

365 

16,904 

58,450 

2,500 

6,885 

1, 168, 800 

321, 985 

96,980 

297,900 

11,220 

673. 815 

332 

11^116 

300 

1, 359,  917 
11.439 
26 
12. 914 
40,000 
21, 773 

78 

14,000 

269.153 

15, 251, 937 

23,902 

1,712 

9,675 

518,480 

24.597 

18,400 

16,077 

146 

9,258 

20,800 

3, 458, 070 

2,000 

40,580 

1, 870, 550 

1,295 
12,806 


In  store  on 

December 

31, 1881. 


Kilograms. 

17.868 

4,800 

11,07» 

325 


37,994 

2.133,387 

480,727 

14,850 

65,884 


10,249 

31, 100 

6.756 


207,270 
217,800 


4,500 
414,528 
1,978 
1,960 
6,040 

80,562 


194 
500 
240 


35,000 


6,000 

63.943 

11,848,496 

5.596 


287,500 
18,720 
10,400 


12 

8,432 

870 

2,413,542 

17.020 

65,400 

908;  169 

319 
1,200 
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Statement  eh&wing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Amsterdam  <•> 
the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  18^2. 


Articles. 


Bulb* 

Cattle . 

Cheese 

Diamonds    

Gin  and  spirits 

Qold,  coin 

Gams 

Herring , 

India  rubber 

Iron,  old  rails  and  scrap. 

Mineral  water 

OUs 

Potatoes 

Baes 


Seeds 

Sundries  . . 
Tobacco ... 
Vegetables 


Total    

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase 


September 
30,1881 


Quarters  ending — 


December  ,  March  31, 
31,  1881.    I       1882. 


June  30, 
lb82. 


-I- 


$40, 324  60 
8,282  00 
7, 465  69 

150,511  84 
14,810  00 

482,911  86 


6,  522  10 


23,474  50 


558  63 


17.  333  00 

17. 142  85 

128. 474  91 

4,  087  00 


895,  399  16 
204, 379  38 


091, 010  78 


$3,440  00 

S,  595  91 

114.290  51 

20,477  60 

80. 000  00 

10, 206  35 

7,  016  03 


$203,  292  05 
12, 610  12 


9, 329  54 


$4, 136  00 


71.645  60 
16, 338  03 


29,469  il 


1, 791  67 


20, 175  73 

38, 719  44 

114, 758  95 

59. 542  34 


503,484  14 
198, 648  53 


304, 835  61 


19. 030  20 

57, 180  20 

5, 965  72 

2,  806  62 

2,279  50 

23,  903  44 

10,  264  72 

9.888  02 

62,  203  76 

14, 468  00 

424,  211  79 
61,  300  43 


72,387  27 
22, 181  40 


15,924  28 

3,321  88 

30,957  78 

140, 184  57 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$40. 
15, 

539, 

63, 

562, 

19, 

18. 

92, 

132, 

^, 

3. 

4. 

39. 

51, 

WS, 

435, 

78, 


324  60 
858  00 
001  60 
74U  00 
745  04 
911  86 
535  89 
538  13 
317  47 
«U5  51 
9.i5  72 
30-)  2* 
l»71  IT 
917  72 
0\i5  42 
708  0» 
622  1» 
098  24 


'  377, 076  81 
153,  239  07 


362,911  36 


2, 200, 171  90 
I  617,  667  4) 


223,  837  74  ,1,  582,  604  49^ 


TH£    UNITED    KIIVGDOIVI. 

Annual  reports  by  Consul- General  Merritt^  of  Landon^  for  the  United 

Kingdom  for  1881. 

fibst  report. 

United*  States  Consulate-General, 

London^  January  31,  1882.  . 
agriculturb. 

Btatement  showing  the  total  area  and  acreage  under  cuUivationf  and  the  number  of  lire  stock- 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  4th  Juney  18^1. 


Description. 


Total  area. 


Crops,  bare  fkllow  and  grass 
Qrun  crops 


Green  crops 

Clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rota- 
tion   

Permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken 
up  in  rotation  (exclusive  of  heath  or 
mountain  land) 

Flax 

Hops 

Bare  fallow,  or  nncropped  arable  land  . . . 


Horaes  returned  by  occupiers  of  land 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 


4277 


■57 


England,  i     Walctt.     ;  Scotland.   '    Irclaud. 


Aersa. 
82, 597, 898 


AerM. 
4, 721, 823 


Atr09. 


Acres. 


19, 496, 133     20, 819, 947 


24, 663, 937 
6,960,958 
2.681,053 

2, 548, 952 


11, 655. 825 

6,410 

64.943 

744,896 


2, 784.  963 
482,315 
124, 550 

4, 762, 612 

1, 404, 703 

704,065 

15, 804, 235 
1,776,877 
1,268,997 

331, 401 

1,461.082 

1, 998, 402 

1, 815, 413 
13 

1, 172, 159 
111 

10, 001, 688 
147, 085 

31,  271 

19,642 

21, 186 

LIVE  STOCK. 


Number. 
1, 094, 108 
4, 160, 085 

15,382,850 
1, 738, 280 


Nwmher, 
187,767 
655,345 

2,466,945 
191, 792 


Numhmr» 

193,068 

1,096,212 

6,731,252 

128,018 


Number. 
489,458 
3. 954, 479 
8, 258, 588 
1, 088, 041 


Acre*. 
77,  828, 94» 


47,  646, 112 

10, 054, 607 

4,803,211 

«,  384, 172- 


24,767,  78T 

153, 62i 

64.94a 

817. 68» 


Number. 
1,923,610 
9,  905, 013 

27,806,278 
3, 149, 173 
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Statement  Bhowing  the  acreage  under  orchardSf  market  gardtns^  nursery  g^'ounda,  and  icoodB 

in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  18til. 

Acres. 
Orchards,  &c.  (arable  or  grass  lands,  but  also  nsed  for  fruit  trees) : 

England 180,038 

Wales 2,995 

Scotland 3,956 

Total  for  Great  Britain 184,865 

l^arket  gardens  (land  nsed  by  market  gardeners  for  vegetables,  &c.) : 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 


Total  for  Great  Britain 


Knrsery  grounds  (land  used  by  market  gardeners  or  nurserymen  for  grow 
ing  trees,  shrubs,  &c.)  : 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 


Total  for  Great  Britain 


184,865 

41,996 

652 

3,956 

4(5,604 

10,100 

335 

1,825 

12,260 

Woods  (coxipices  or  plantations,  excepting  gorse  land  and  garden  shrub- 
beries) : 

England r 1,406,038 

Wales 162,786 

Scotland 829,476 


Total  for  Great  Britain 2,458,300 

MINES. 

Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  at  pj^.  of  production  of  the  coal  and  metals 

produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1880. 


Cool • tons. 

Pig  Irop do.. 

Fineoopper do.. 

Metsllic  load do.. 

White  tin do.. 

2ino do. . 

Silver  from  lead ounces. 

Other  metals 


Total  valae 


Quantity. 


14«,  818, 022 

7. 749, 283 

8,662 

66,949 

8,918 

7.362 

29S,518 


Valae. 


£62, 395, 414 

19,373,062 

253.277 

953,895 

813,767 

128.544 

63,015 

1,821 


83,977.915 


REVKNUK. 


Year  ending  March  31,  1881. 

From  customs £19,184,000 

From  excise  licenses 25,300,000 

From  stamp* 11,940,000 

From  land  tax  and  house  dnty 2, 740, 000 

From  property  and  income  tax,  at  6d.  in  the  pound 10, 650. 000 

From  post  and  telegraph  services 8,300,000 

From  Crown  lands  (net  receipts) 390, 000 

From  interest  on  advances  for  local  works,  and  miscella- 
neous         5,537,288 


Total  gross  revenue £84, 041 ,  288 
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BXPRNDITURR. 

For  intoresf  and  inunageineiit.  of  the  national  debt £29, 575, 264 

For  civil  list  and  charges  of  all  kinds 17, 356, 499 

For  army  and  navy 27,953,536 

For  charges  for  collecting  the  revenue 8, 222, 625 

Total  gross  expenditure 63,107,924 

Deficiency  of  income 933,364 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Amount  of  same  on  March  31,  ISHl £768,703,692 


COINAGK. 

Amount  of  gold  money  coined  during  1880 £4, 150, 052 

Amount  of  silver  money  coined  during  1880 761,508 

Amount  of  copper  money  coined  dnjing  1880 19,264 

Total 4,930,824 

BANK    OF   ENGLAND. 

Average  total  deposits  during  1880 £32,547,000 

Average  weekly  assets  during  1880 62, 748, 000 

Average  weekly  liabilities  during  1880 60,212, OOO 

Average  minimum  rate  of  discount,  2f  per  cent. 

P08T-0FFICK. 

Number  of  lott-ers  delivered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  twelve 
months  ending  March  31,  1881 1,176,000,000 

Number  of  newspapers  and  books  packed  and  delivered  during  the 

same  period I : 382,000,000 

Number  of  post  cards  delivered 123,000,000 

Number  of  money  orders  issued  payable  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  1880 16,704,118 

Amount  of  the  same £24,515,395 

TELEGRAPHS. 

If  umber  of  telegrams  (exclusive  of  news  messages  sent  from  the  central 
ofBce  in  London  >  forwarded  from  telegraph  stations  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  1880 ♦29,966,965 

RAILWAYS. 

Year  ending  December  31,  1880. 

Length  of  line  open  at  thecloee  of  1880  (miles) 17,945 

Total  paid-up  capital '. £728,621,657 

Number  of  passengers  conveyed,  excluding  season-ticket  holders 603, 884, 752 

Number  per  mile 33,652 

Total  of  traffic  receipts , £61,958,754 

Per  mile £3,453 

Total  of  working  expenses £33,502,349 

Per  mile £1,867 

Net  traffic  receipts  for  passengers,  goods,  and  steamboats £30, 985, 694 

POPULATION. 

Estimated  total  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1881 34, 788, 814 

EDUCATION. 

Primary  schools  in  Great  Britain  in  1880. 

Schools  inspected 20,670 

Ohlldren's  places  therein 4,842,807 

Average  attendance  of  children 3, 155,534 

Children  at  government  inspection 3,738,728 

Total  expenditure  from  Parliamentary  grants £2, 978, 857 

*Thee6  flfot^f^  include  tlie  number  of  certain  press  messages  not  previously  included  in  the  return. 
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KMIGRATION. 

Of  British  origin  during  1880: 

Emigrants  to  British  North  America 20, 902 

Emigrants  to  the  United  States 166,671^ 

Emigrants  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 24, 1&4 

Emigrants  to  other  places 15,885 

227,542 

Total  of  immigrants 68.3H> 

PAUPERISM. 

Paupers  in  receipt  of  relief : 

In  England  and  Wales  on  Ist  of  January,  1881 803, 12l> 

In  Scotland  on  14th  of  May,  1880 9c<,608 

In  Ireland  during  the  first  week  in  1881 109,655 

Total  amount  expended  in  relief  of  poor,  and  for  county  and  police  rates, 
Ac,  during  1880,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ^..£16, 165,220 

Statement  »howing  tlie  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

during  the  year  1880. 

ENTERED. 


FUg. 


Sailing  Teasels. 


No. 


British !  14,294 


Tons. 


R,  200,  214 


Bvssiaa.... 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Gennan 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

Portngnese 

Italian 

Austrian 

Oreeh  ....••«.••. 
United  States... 
Other  countries. 


FORXIOir. 


762 

1,756 

6,373 

2,673 

3,638 

749 

14 

3,330 

133 

8 

1,016 

329 

46 

380 

14 


Total  foreign \  21,121 


Totol  British  and  foreign 35, 415 


268, 

433, 

1,933. 

351. 

855, 

114, 

2, 

374, 

38, 

1, 

558, 

168, 

20, 

434, 

7, 


995 
152 
578 
029 
791 
647 
137 
430 
442 
498 
701 
104 
549 
627 
349 


Steamers. 


ToteL 


59 

588 

224 

628 

1,188 

649 

840 

1.181 

391 

14 

5 

1 

15 
82 


30,639 
321,  749 

96,775 
313,  727 
693, 179 
441.634 
202, 902 
494, 191 
272, 107 

14,805 

4,773 

351 

11, 406 

61,876 


821 
2,344 
6.597 
3,301 
4, 726 
1,398 

854 
4,511 

524 

22 

1.021 

330 
61 

412 
14 


299,634 
754, 901 

2,030,353 
664,756 

1,548,97* 

556,281 

265,039 

868.621 

310, 549 

16,303 

563,474 

168, 466 

31,ft55 

496.403 

7,340 


5, 562, 929  j  5,  816   3, 020, 114 


10,768,143  I  31,459  I  18,319,412 


26,  936  '      8, 583, 043 


66.874       29.073,65& 


CLEARED. 


British. 


FOREIOV. 


Bnssian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

German. 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French  

Spanish 

Fortagaese 

ItalUn 

Austrian 

Qreek 

United  SUtes... 
Other  countries. 


14,284 

776 

1,762 

6.329 

2,926 

3,621 

6S2 

6 

3,256 

127 

12 

1,001 

820 

46 

386 

17 

5, 172, 788     26, 017 


273, 
424. 
1, 916, 
389, 
879, 
116, 

2. 

371, 

86, 

2, 

553, 

166, 

19, 

432, 

8, 


274 
696 
293 
746 
577 
268 
250 
746 
438 
714 
742 
687 
630 
791 
403 


66 

604 

241 

643 

1,228 

681 

835 

1,187 

416 

16 

9 

1 

20 

40 

7 


15, 685, 739     40, 801 


20,868,472 


Totalforeigu 21,237;    5,686.245  1    5,993 

lotal  British  and  foreign ;  85, 621     10, 758, 978     32, 010 


34,904 
829,224 
105, 122 
330,197 
745,288 
498,024 
266,268 
602,676 
290,009 

13,003 

8,064 

150 

18,608 

77,104 
2,001 


3, 217, 701 


842 
2,366 
6,570 
8,660 
4,  MO 
1,888 

841 
4,443 

643 

28 

1,010 

321 
66 

426 
24 


308;  MO 
763,020 
2,021,41» 
710,043 
1,624.865 
614,182 
288,518 
874, 421 
825^447 

16,707 
561,796 
160,837 

33.238 
600,085 

10,401 


27.230        8,804,036 


18, 903, 680  I  67, 631  I    20, 662. 608 


EDWIN  A.  MBRRITT, 
United  States  Consulate-Genbrax,"  ComulGeneraL 

London^  Janunry  31,  1882, 
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SECOND   ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR   THE  Y'BAR  1881  .• 

CoNSULATE-GBNEEAL  of  THE  UNITED   STATES, 

London^  November  10, 1882. 

lu  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  paragraph  556  of  the 
consalar  regulations,  relating  to  trade,  finance,  important  industrieSi 
&c.,  within  my  jurisdiction,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  general  result  of  the  harvest  for  1882  has  been  very  satisfactory 
in  everything  bat  hops,  which  were  almost  a  total  failure.  The  cereals 
have  been  the  best  in  quantity  and  quality  for  seven  years  past.  Hay 
was  25  per  cent,  above  the  average.  Potatoes,  especially  in  Scotland, 
have  suffered  from  disease. 

The  total  quantity  of  land  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare,  fallow,  and 
grass,  amounts  to  32,313,000  acres,  as  compared  with  32,211,000  acres 
in  1881,  or  an  increase  of  102,000  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  due  to 
the  reclamation  of  moor  lands. 

The  following  tables  give  the  changes  during  the  three  years  last 
past  in  the  a<3reage  of  the  principal  crops  and  in  the  number  of  live 
stock : 

SUMMARY   OF   AGKICULTUKAL   UKTIJKNS   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN   FOR  1882. 

Extent  of  land  in  Great  Britain  under  culHvation. 


Years. 


Wheat. 


Aere9.  Aere». 

188e j    2,909,438  2,467.441 

1881 ,    2.805,809;  2,442,334 

1882. '    3,003,9151  2.265,139 


Barley. 


Oats.       llPotatoea. 


Aersi. 
2,796,905 
2, 901, 275 
2. 883, 815 


Aoret. 
560.932 
579.834 
641,064 


Hops. 


Acres. 
66. 
64,9a 
66,676 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). 


1882 

orer 
1881 

1882 


OTer 
1880  ... 


+198.106 

or 

+7. 1  per  cent. 

+  94,477 

or 

+3. 2  per  cent. 


-187, 195 
or 
-7. 7  per  cent. 

—212, 302 

or 

-8. 6  per  cent. 


-67.460 

or 

--2. 8  percent 

+36, 910 

or 

+-1. 3  per  cent. 


—38,270 

or 

-6. 6  per  cent. 

—90868 
or 


+733 

or 

f  1. 1  per  cent. 

-1, 4022 
or 


—1. 8  per  cent,    i    —  L  6  pei  cent. 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  introductory  paragraphs  relating  to  agriculture,  this 
report  deals  with  the  events  of  the  year  18^1. 
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Total  number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain, 


1880 
1881 
1882 


Cattie. 


6,912,046 
5,  Oil,  642 
5, 807, 601 


Sheep  and  lambs. 


Sheep. 


17, 186.  Oil 
16, 143, 151 
15,671,964 


Lambs. 


9,438,088 
8,437,902 
8,746,814 


Xncrease  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). 


Total. 


Piss. 


26,619,010  I  %00ll^84r 
24,681.058  •  2,048,08(^ 
24,318,778  ;  2,516,874 


1882.... 

over 

1881.... 

1882.... 

orer 

1880.... 


-104,051 

-571,187 

-(^808,912 

or 

or 

or 

1. 8  per  cent. 

—8. 5  per  cent. 

+3. 7  per  cent. 

-104,455 

-1.614,047 

-686,225 

or 

or 

or 

L  8  per  cent. 

—9. 4  per  cent. 

—7.3  per  cent. 

-262,275 

or 

—1. 1  per  cent. 

-2,300,272 

or 

— 8. 6  per  cent. 


+462,284 

or 

-1-22. 6  per  osnt. 

+509,532 
or 
4-25.5  percent. 


Extent  of  land  in  Ireland  under  cultivation. 


Tears. 


3881. 
1882. 


Aeret. 
154,000 
152, 720 


Acres. 

211,150 

187,805 


O 


I 


Aeret.       Acres. 
1,  392, 365  I  854, 294 
1, 307, 304  '  837, 919 


• 

•a 

Sheep. 

Acres. 

147,085 

113,502 

3, 954, 479 

3,986,847 

8,258,683 
3, 071, 493 

d 


1^088^041 
1,42«.9K> 


The  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  the  increase  in 
number  of  pigs  still  continues,  the  latter  having  increased  22  per  cent* 
since  last  year,  which  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  ^^  cheapness  of  pota- 
toes and  barley-meal,  the  cessation  of  disease,  and  to  the  growing  preju- 
dice in  this  country  against  American  pork  and  bacon,  due  to  the 
fear  of  trichinosis,"  as  the  government  report  says.  In  Ireland  the 
number  of  pigs  has  increased  30  per  cent,  since  1881,  and  70  per  cent, 
since  1880.  This  is  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  agricultural  returns- 
of  the  year,  the  loss  in  cattle  and  sheep  being  compensated  by  the  gain 
in  pigs.  What  effect  this  will  have  in  checking  the  export  of  American 
hog  products  to  Great  Britain,  the  returns  of  next  year  will  determine,, 
as  already  there  appears  to  be  a  falling  off  which  may  however  in  part 
be  ascribed  to  the  late  high  prices  of  meat  in  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  a  serious  loss  in  Ireland  of  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  in  flax,  which  will  undoubtedly  have  its  effect  on  the 
Irish  linen  manufactures.  Taking  British  agricultural  interests  as  a 
whole,  less  is  heard  this  present  year  of  agricultural  depression,  although 
the  serious  inroad  made  bgr  American  competition  and  the  long  series  of 
bad  seasons  have  made  the  position  of  the  poorer  English  farmer  far 
from  enviable,  and  unless  a  radical  change  for  the  better  is  soon  made 
in  agricultural  prospects  thousands  of  farmers  can  see  no  hope  for  the 
fhture  but  in  emigration.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  body  of  men  in  the 
world  could  have  conducted  themselves  under  these  depressing  circnm- 
stances  lietter,  or  could  have  made  a  respectable  living  upon  so  little  a8> 
the  IJntisb  farmers,  who  have  so  i>atiently  and  laboriously  fought  ad- 
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verse  seasons  and  the  inexorable  laws  of  trade,  which  threaten  now  to 
overwhelm  them.  The  great  cereal  crops  of  America,  being  coincident 
with  the  fairly  good  yield  of  the  Gontinent  and  the  British  Isles,  hav& 
forced  the  price  of  wheat  down  to  a  point  which  scarce  pays  for  its  cul- 
tivation, and  the  farmer  whose  hopes  were  raised  by  the  crops  of  this- 
year,  finds  to  his  disappointment,  that  in  the  last  six  weeks,  in  the  face 
of  the  new  sappliea  from  abroad,  that  Bnglish  wheat  has  fallen  20  per 
cent.  This  means  cheaper  bread  for  the  masses,  bat  it  leaves  the 
fjBurmer  in  as  bad  a  position  as  before. 

MINES. 

The  year  1881  was  one  of  unusual  activity  in  coal  and  metals^  and 
the  total  output  of  the  mines  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  mining 
in  this  country.  The  production  of  coal  was  154,184,300  tons,  valued  at 
the  pit's  mouth  at  $327,641, 035  (£65,528,327),  being  an  increase,  as  com- 
pared with  1880,  of  7,365,678  tons.  For  the  year  1881  the  production 
of  coal  in  the  United  States  was  79,905,000  tons,  or  about  one-half  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  production  of  pig  iron  was  8,155,079  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  405,840  tons,  valued  at  (101,938,410  (£20,387,682);  fine  cop- 
l)er,  3,885  tons;  metallic  lead,  48,415  tons;  white  tin,  8,617  tons;  zinc, 
15,497  tons;  and  silver  from  lead,  308,518  ounces.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  output  above  mentioned,  as  estimated  at  the  place  of  produc- 
tion, was  $440,413,350  (£88,082,670).  In  addition,  1,896,907  tons  of  fire- 
clay, and  197,631  tons  of  rock  salt  were  produced. 

In  all  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  embraced  under  the  coal  and  metal- 
liferous regulation  acts  it  appears  that,  in  1881,  550,419  persons  were 
employed,  of  whom  432,678  were  underground  workers,  and  117,741  were 
employed  above  ground ;  6,961  of  these  were  women.  This  is  an  increase 
in  all  of  12,578  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  mines  in  opera- 
tion under  the  coal  act  was  3,847,  a  decrease  of  57. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  the  miner's  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
for  many  years  past,  the  average  number  of  deaths,  from  accidents  in 
the  mines,  has  been  over  1,100  a  year.  In  1880  it  rose  to  1,402,  but  last 
year  there  was  a  decrease  to  1 ,053.  So  certain  are  the  number  of  deaths 
to  the  mineral  raised  to  the  surface  that  the  government  statistics  of 
the  details  of  the  year  give,  as  part  of  the  table,  the  propoilion  of  deaths 
to  the  number  of  tons  produced,  and  it  is  found  that  on  an  average 
200,000  tons  of  mineral  cost  one  life.  Every  precaution  is  taken  by  ^e 
government  to  render  mining  less  perilous  to  life  and  limb— the  mines 
are  carefully  inspected,  stringent  rules  as  to  ventilation,  and  safety  ai>- 
paratus  are  enforced,  and,  in  case  of  accident,  the  most  searching  inves- 
tigation is  made  into  its  causes.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  little 
hope  of  greatly  decreasing  the  number  of  deaths,  as,  the  deeper  the 
mines  are  worked,  the  greater  the  liability  to  accident  from  fire-damp, 
and  the  caving  in  of  the  walls  and  sides. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  statistics  of  navigation  for  1881  show  that  321,195  British  ves- 
sels, of  59,838,814  tonnage,  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year,  and  28,173  foreign  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,044,593, 
making  a  grand  total  of  349,368  vessels,  with  68,883,407  tonnage.  This 
is  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1880,  of  5,142  vessels,  but  an  increase 
over  1879  of  2,105.  At  the  same  time,  283,456  British  vessels  cleared, 
of  55,095,551  tonnage,  and  27,486  foreign  vessels,  of  8,990,214  tonnage^ 
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«naking  a  grand  total  of  cleai'ances  of  310,942  vessels  of  64,085,765  ton- 
nage; being  a  decrease  of  5,540  vessels  as  compared  with  1880,  andean 
increase  of  422  vessels  over  1879,  indicating  that  the  year  has  been  a 
normal  average. 

The  number  of  vessels,  British  and  foreign,  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  including  their  repeated  voyages,  was  286,860,  a  decrease  of  776. 
The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  British  merchant  marine 
was  192,  903,  of  whom  168,098  were  native-born,  and  24,805  foreign. 
The  number  of  registered  vessels  of  the  kingdom  was  24,272.  During 
the  year  802  iron  vessels  were  built,  41  steel,  and  289  wood,  exclusive 
of  those  built  for  foreigners. 

The  number  of  vessels  (including  repeated  voyages)  carrying  the 
United  States  flag  entering  British  ports  was  346,  including  33  steam- 
vessels.  In  1880  there  were  412 ;  in  1879,  447 ;  in  1878, 655,  and  in  1877 
<)79.  This  is  a  smaller  number  than  that  of  anj^  other  nationality,  ex- 
<!ept  Greece  and  Portugal. 

The  wreck  register  for  1880-'81  is  unhappily  larger  than  usual,  and 
shows  the  number  of  wrecks  from  storms,  collision,  and  other  causes  on 
the  British  coast  to  have  been  3,575,  an  excess  of  1,056  over  1879-'80, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  984  lives.  Of  these  713  were  collisions.  The 
^greatest  loss  of  life  was  as  nsual  off  the  dangerous  coast  of  the  east  of 
England. 

FISHERIES. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  international  fishery  exhibition  in  Ijou- 
don  in  1883,  I  submit  the  following  data  of  the  fisheries  of  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  past  year  of  1881,  gathered  from  ofiicial  sources. 

The  commissioners  of  the  fishery  board  of  Scotland  report  that  the 
jear  for  the  herring  fishery  has,  with  one  exception,  1880,  been  the 
largest  upon  record. 

The  statistics,  as  compared  with  1880,  are  as  follows: 


Ye^^ti,.  Rarr^Bonrecl.       -.^^^      '       ^^^,      i     Brand  fee«. 


S881 1,111,155  1  745.8R0  4M,  182  I  $41.  IM 

1880 1,473,600  !  1, 009, 811  I  689.286'  57,440 

Average  of  10  years 014,919  631,468  438,508,  36.540 


Xhis  is  a  decrease  of  362,445  barrels  in  the  quantity  cured,  of  195,231 
in  the  ^antity  branded,  and  of  203,93:^  barrels  in  the  quantity  exported. 
The' number  of  fishing  boats  was  14,809,  and  the  number  of  fishermen 
48,121.  The  quality  of  the  herring  was  superior,  and  the  process  of 
curing  was  carried  on  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  The  num- 
ber of  boats  lost  during  the  year  was  55,  and  the  number  of  lives  272, 
the  season  l>eiDg  very  severe. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  England  and  Wales  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  1879  and  1880,  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  weight  of  fish 
having  been  taken,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  statistics  will  allow  an  esti- 
mate. 

The  inspectors  of  Irish  fisheries  report  that  the  number  of  registered 
vessels  engaged  in  fishing  amounted  to  6,458,  with  crews  numbering 
24,528. 

The  oyster  fisheries  amounted  to  7,479  barrels,  the  average  price  being 
$4.40.  Large  quantities  of  French  oysters  were  imported  and  laid 
•down  on  the  coasts.  The  French  oyster  cultivators  are  evincing  more 
•enterprise  in  supplying  the  beds,  and  several  agents  from  France,  with 
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this  object  in  view,  visited  Ireland  during  the  past  year.  There  has 
been  a  decrease  of  one-half  in  the  herring  take  of  1881,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  and  a  continued  decrease  for  the  past  four 
jears.  Fears  are  expressed  that  this  fish  is  deserting  the  Irish  coast ; 
a  falling  off  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  the  mackerel  fishery. 


COMMEBGK. 

Importa. — The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ing the  year  amounte4i  to  $1,985,122,445,  or  $71,035,380  less  than  in 
1880. 

The  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at  $1,527,414,145, 
and  those  from  British  possessions  $457,698,300. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  imports  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


AniiuaU: 

Catth* Dumber. 

Sheep  and  lambft    do  . . 

£acon  and  liiuiis , cwta. 

Bet-f    do... 

Butter  do. .. 

Cheese do 

OlockB    number 

iUwotk      poundH. 

Coffee do . . . 

•Grain : 

Wheat cwts. 

Barley do. .. 

<>at»  do  .. 

Maixe       do  .. 

•Other  klndn  do... 

Flour  of  wheat  do. . . 

Other  kinds do... 

Total  of  grain do. . . 

Cotton,  raw. ewta. 

Etf  tift number. 

Fish cwta. 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax cwts. 

Tow do... 

Hemp do... 

Jute do... 

ri-uit : 

CurrantH c  wtu . 

Kaisins do . . . 

Oran«;e8aDd  lemons  bushels. 

Htlassof  all  kinds cwts. 

Ouauo  tons. 

Hides    cwts. 

flopf* do. .. 

Lard  do... 

Meat: 

Salt  and  fresh , cwts 

Preserved do... 

Metals: 

Copper  ore tons. 

Copper,  wrought  and  unwrought cwts. 

Iron  in  bars tons. 

Iron  and  steel,  wroaght cwts . 

Load tons. 

Tin cwta. 

Petroleum,  refined  gallons. 

Petroleum,  unrefined do . . . 

Pork ' cwts. 

Potatoes  do . . . 

Rice do... 

Seeda: 

Clover  and  grass cwts. 

Cotton tons. 

Flax quarters. 

Kape • do... 

Baw pounds. 

Thrown do... 

Han ufaoinred  in  Europe 

Manufactured  out  of  Europe 


•*i 


..  I 


-I 


319, 

935, 

4, 627, 

1,008. 

2,(>47, 

1,840, 

84J3, 

22,  451, 

1, 229, 


374 
144 
484 
599 
341 
•190 
965 
834 
003 


57, 147.  938 
9.  805,  944 

10,324.119 

33,  480. 846 
4,  279,  965 

11, 357, 381 
239,  :i65 

126,  635,  553 


14,  991,  682 

756, 719, 160 

1, 530, 219 

1, 410, 177 

487,696 

1,  389.  851 

4. 128, 805 

1, 189. 830 
568,608 

8,  835, 103  ; 

1,  283. 119 
68.445 

1. 475.  634 
147,  559  , 
854,322  , 

178, 256  ' 
575,  482  ; 

147,190  ' 
690.  (MO  ' 
111,511  I 
406,200  ' 
93,559  i 
406,200  * 
58.  871, 386 
865.  822 
381,526  : 
4.034.673 
8,500,062 

278.  518 

232. 199 

1, 823, 808 

367,444 

2, 904, 580 
131, 836 


$31, 257, 886 
10, 968, 810 
53, 649, 725 
13. 817, 630 
54,  330, 765 
26, 226. 576 
2, 407, 260 
3,867,686 
23, 806, 845 

157.657,676 
20, 338,  530 
18, 884, 310 
52,  041. 510 
8,  607, 160 
46, 026,  096 
728,  560 

304,  283,  840 


219, 173, 235 
11,  611, 950 
11, 663, 025 

14. 467. 396 

3, 074, 735 

10,455.150 

10,  867, 920 

8, 156,  775 
5,  201,  570 

7,  337, 810 
8, 371,  206 
2, 456.  735 

31,  83d.  195 

8,  476.  486 
10, 986, 830 

2,  582, 756 
8. 187, 726 

11. 138, 805 

10, 831, 015 

5, 702.  545 

12,824.116 

9. 940. 545 

9,  367,  800 
9,  685.  225 

76,846 

8. 407, 7» 

5, 487,  560 

18. 368, 420 

3,083,120 

8. 016. 546 
21. 908, 100 

3, 766, 580 

12,330,255 
704, 785 

57,734,7M 
842. 2» 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


BklDs: 

Sheep  and  lamb,  undreaned number. . 

Sheep  and  lamb,  dressed do.... 

Goat,  nndreeaed do ... . 

Goat,  dressed do — 

Spioes pounds.. 

Spirits: 

Rnm gallons.. 

Brandy   ...'. do... 

Other  spirits do.... 

Sugar: 

Refined cwts . . 

Baw do 

Molasses do . . . 

Tallow  and  stesrine do 

Tea pounds.. 

Tobacco : 

Manufaotorpd     pounds.. 

Unmanufactured ,. . .  do. . . 

Wine gallons.. 

Wood: 

Hewn loads.. 

Split  or  aawn...*« do 

Staves do 

Mahogany. tons 

Wool   pounds . . 

Woolen  manufactures 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn : 

Fancy pounds. . 

For  woavin  g do.... 


6. 475, 264 
«,  785. 761 
2,263,542 
8,088,237 
39, 209, 953 

4,816,867 
2,861,089 
1,324,298 

2, 790, 464 

18, 681, 388 

286,034 

1, 192, 075 

209, 801, 522 

3, 084,  590 
4K,  195, 897 
16, 297. 033 

1, 871. 966 

3. 673, 407 

118,688 

42. 412 

450, 141, 735 


Value. 


663,921 
10. 068, 329 


$4, 013, 914 
2,928,39S 
1.033,625 
5, 311, 96<^ 
5,569,680 

2,428.425 
5,260^095 

1,322,79» 

20, 184, 56» 

101,250,325 

658,375 

10, 60?,  085 

56,043.005 

6, 082, 035^ 

6,876,125 

28,255,535> 

24, 045, 345. 

46,006,900 

2,083,04(^ 

1,962,090 

130, 065, 1'2(^ 

29. 929, 815 

58S,40i> 
6,183,68^ 


The  following  table  shows  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  principal 
imports  as  compared  with  1880: 


Articles. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Animals: 

Cattle number.. 

Sheep  and  lambs do j 

Bacon  and  haras cwts..* 

Beef do...  ' 

Butter  do 

Cheem'    do , 

ClockH number. .  i 

('ocoa pounds.  J 

Grain : 

Wheat cwts..; 

Barley do  . . 

Oats  do ! 

Maise do 

Other  kinds do : 

Flour  of  wheat do i 

Otherkinds do....' 

Total  decrease  of  grain do 

Cotton,  raw , do i 

Eggs number. 

Fish  owts... 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax owts. 

Tow do... 

Hemp do . . . 

Jute do  .. 

Fruits: 

Currants ewts. 

Kaisins do  .. 

Oranges bushels. 

Glass cwts. 

Guano tons. 

Hops cwts. 

Hiaes do  .. 

Lard do... 

Meats,  fresh  or  salted do  .. 

Preserved do. .. 

Metals: 

Copperoro tons. 

Iron  in  bars do  . . 

Iron  and  steel,  uianu/actuivd rwts. 

Ijoad tons . 

Tin ...  j. cwts. 


50,643 


64,093 


1,886,009 


799,069 


450,034 
9, 301, 060 
•    186,785 


18,059 
141. 217 
289,909 

369,084 

173, 318 

176,304 

7,127 


•  I 


29, 246 


1,715 


498.056 
16,230 


70.350 

5,977 

707, 104 


278,964 


6,064 
1. 0.'VO.  267 


1.899,346 

3.  502,  613 

3,743,887 

601,288 


474, 921 
7,  626. 977 


182,282 


29,999 

48,438 

191,  631 

126.810 


«),31ft 


8,510 
i.49^ 
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Articles. 


I 


Petrolenm : 

Unrefined gallons.. 

Refined do... 

Pork ., owts.. 

Potatoea ^ 1 do  — 

Bioe do.... 

8e<^B: 

Clover  and  grass cwts.. 

Cotton '. tons.. 

Flax quarters.. 

Bape do — 

Silk: 

Baw ^ ponnds.. 

Thrown do.. 

Skins: 

Sheep  and  lamb,  undressed number.. 

Sheep  and  lamb,  tianned   do — 

Goat,  undressed do — 

Goat,  tanned do — 

Spioes pounds.. 

Spirits: 

Bum gallons.. 

Brandy do — 

Other  spirits do... 

Sugar: 

Befined cwts.. 

Baw do — 

Molasses do 

Tallow  and  stearine do  — 

Tea pounds.. 

Tobacco:  > 

manufactured pounds.. 

Unmanufactured do — 

Wine gallons.. 

Wood: 

Hewn loads.. 

Split  or  sawn do — 

StavoH do — 

Mahogany. tons.. 

Wool pounds.. 

Woolen  yam : 

Fancy pounds.. 

Weaving do.... 


Increase. 


$256,536 
■20, 187, 351 


Decrease. 


610, 352 

6,948 

2,970 

148,687 


$27,74f 
5, 718, 841 


1,241,208 


387,827 


31,360 

760, 8a»* 
72, 031 

311, 601 


277,528 

57,  ooa- 

3, 340, 20J^' 

1, 290, 774 
665.290" 


1, 646. 770 
74,483 


2, 829, 952 


1,063 


245. 610' 
124,' 3(4 


418,  338 
11.  .'179,  076- 
1. 088,  463: 

2.'i6.  575^ 

443, 342 

15, 152 


13, 367, 228 

88,778 
4. 126,  65a- 


The  largest   supplies  were  obtained  from  the  following  countries^, 
namely: 


United  States 

France 

British  India. 

Australia 

Germany 

Holland 


Value. 


1616, 039, 146 
199. 920, 085 
163, 147, 175 
134, 876, 905 
118, 261, 425 
115,114,926 


Increase. 

Decrease. 
|19,  367, 155- 

0,  030, 556- 

$12, 557, 535 
6, 560, 235 

8,526,679^ 

14, 431, 840» 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  countries  of  which  Great  Britain  has- 
bought  more  during  the  last  year  than  in  1880  have  been  her  own  colo- 
nies of  India  and  Australia,  but  in  reality,  taking  all  the  British  colo- 
nies into  consideration,  there  has  been  a  railing  off  of  imports  by  the 
mother  country  since  1880 ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
British  imports  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  from  the  colonies  than  from 
all  foreign  countries. 

Exports. — ^The  total  value  of  exports  of  British,  Irish,  foreign,  and 
colonial  produce  and  manufactured  was  $1,485,413,875,  an  increase  or 
153,341,545  as  compared  with  1880,  the  native  produce  being  $1,052,- 
007,915,  and  the  foreign  and  colonial  $433,405,060.    The  imports  as  noted 
above  are  $1,085,122,455;  they  therefore  exceed  the  exports  by.  $499,  >^ 
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708,570.    The  tendency  of  the  past  year  has  been  an  increase  of  exports 
^nd  a  decrease  of  imports. 

The  largest  exports  of  British  prodace  were,  respectivQly : 

Cotton  uianufac tares |329|G22,390 

Iron  and  steel  (3,820,315  tons) 137,954,540 

Woolen  mannfactares - 90,643,750 

Cotton  vara 65,823,265 

Machinery ^ 49,801,050 

Coal \ 43,929,750 

Xiinen  manufactnres 29,231,805 

In  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  the  largest  exports  were,  re- 
ispectively: 


Artideft. 


Wool poandfl. 

•Cotton,  TKW owts. 

Coffe« do... 

Tea pounds. 


1 


Quantity.  Valae. 


265,583.927 
1, 910. 536 
965,757  ,        20,406.225 
40.138,725  ,        12,408,880 


179,272,970 
26,278,809 


The  following  countries  were  the  largest  customers  of  the  United 
Kingdom : 

Suited  Stateo $18!*,  915, 235 

British  India 155,264,815 

dPrance 150,428,305 

Germany : 146,384,570 

Australia 119,912,020 

Holland 76,362,145 

Belgium 67,687,225 

Canada 46,536,705 

Russia 46,387,190 

Italy : 37,588,670 

Turkey 36,945,165' 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  have  decreased  15^855,725,  as  com' 
pared  with  1880.  Mr.  B.  Giffen,  of  the  board  of  trade,  speaking  of 
British  trade  recently,  said : 

Our  imports  are  still  about  four  times  per  head  those  of  the  United  States,  and  twice 

?er  head  those  of  France ;  and  our  exports  are  about  twice  those  of  either  country, 
he  increase  of  our  imports  per  head  since  1850  is  also  double  the  whole  of  the  present 
imports  per  head  into  France,  and  the  increase  of  our  exports  since  the  same  date  is 
ii>etween  25  and  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  exports  per  head  in  either  case. 

TRADE  WITH    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  year  1881  Great  Britain  bought  of  the  United  States  com- 
-modities  valued  at  1516,039,145,  and  the  United  States  bought  of  Great 
Britain  1183,915,235,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
Btates  of  $332,133,910.    The  imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  de- 
crease of  $19,367,155,  and  the  exports  a  decrease  of  $5,852,725. 
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The  table  below  gives  the  values  of  the  total  exports  of  the  different 
native  products  to  |;he  United  States,  and  indicates  the  amount  of  the- 
decrease  or  increase  as  compared  with  1880 : 


Articles. 

Iron 

Cottons 

Linen  niAnaflM)tare...p 

Woolens 

TelegTftphio  apparatus 

Jnte  manufactures 

Alkali 

Fnra  and  skins 

Earthen  and  cblnaware 

Rags 

Hardware 

Apparel 

Macliinery 

Chemicals *. 

Silk  manufactures , 

Books 

Coal 

Glass 


Valne. 


$42,882,640 

18,255,225 

18.026,885 

11, 680, 200 

6,671,700 

6,600^360 

4,802,085 

4, 600, 015 

4, 885, 270 

2,687.525 

2,  570, 675 

2, 575, 030 

2,488,025 

1, 803, 070 

1, 768, 850 

1, 647, 040 

1, 238, 250 

011,630 


Increase.     I    Deorease. 


$6, 416, 550 
380,040 


99,655 
302,656 


633,480 


663,080 


$8,862.80^ 
286,116 
2. 180, 32^' 
1, 483,  28» 


I  1,129,86»> 

j  319, 086 

1  184,026 

I  535, 810* 

224,' 48» 


379, 30»' 


258,000> 


30,69» 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UKITED  STATES. 


Animals,  liying:  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Escon  and  hams 

Beef,  fresh  and  salted 

Bntter 

Cheese 

Grain  and  flour 

Cotton,  raw 

FUh 

Hides 

Hops 

Lard 

Meat,  anennmerated 

Oil-cake 

Petroleum :. 

•Pork,  salted 

Tallow  and  stearino 

Tobacco 

Wood 


$12. 619, 

47,426. 

12,284, 

4,225, 

17, 778, 

169, 401, 

156,046, 

4,148. 

1,872, 
10, 608, 
b,  447, 
7.841. 
9.360, 
2.641. 
8, 726. 
4,602, 
8,508, 


890 

.. 

$6,758,246^ 

805 

822,600 

345 

$249,060 

626 

2, 494, 219> 

510 

720,886 

460 

8,  679,  610^ 

100 

2,  877.  OOa 

705 

1,882,055 

386 

817, 530' 

850 

324.025 
1,903,680 

166 

076 

1, 606, 74»' 

566 
670 

*'*'2,978,'476 

628,096 

040 

83,579 

186 

_ 

840,710 

166 

2,075,06^ 

696 

1,887,845 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  is  largely  dne  to  the  falling  off  in  grain 
and  cattle ;  1879-'80  being  in  agriculture  one  of  tlie  worst  years  of  the 
century,  forced  up  the  importation  of  food  to  an  unprecedented  amount, 
and  the  falling  off  last  year  is  only  the  natural  rebound  from  the  unusual 
circumstances  that  caused  the  increase  in  the  previous  year. 

FINAKOES  OP  1881. 


INCOME. 

Bftlanoe  in  exchequer $29,618,310 

CoBtome 96,435,000 

Excise 136,200,000 

Stamps 61,300,000 

Land  tax 5,225,000 

House  duty 8,400,000' 

Property  and  income  tax 49,725,000 

Post-office 35,000,000 

Telegraph 8.150,000' 

Crown  lands 1,900,000 

Interest  on  advances  for  local  works,  Ac 6,096,310 

Money  raised  by  creation  of  debt  and  misceUaneons 181, 8H8, 20&' 

Total 619,937,825. 
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BXPBKDITURB. 

Fermanent  cbar)^<^  uf  debt,  &o 

</ivil  list,  peDBions,  courts  of  Justice,  &c 

Army  and  uavy,  and  grants  for  expenses  of  Afghan,  Transvaal,  and  Zulu 


wars 


Miscellaneous  civil  service 

Oustoms  and  inland  revenue 

Pnst-ofiice 

'Telegraph  service 

Post-office  packet  service 

Redemption  of  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
Balance  in  exchequer 


|14H,  329, 785 
&,  322, 190 

146, 005, 185 

82, 095, 190 

14, 203, 775 

18, 034, 000 

6,830,000 

3,542,710 

162, 692, 120 

29, 882, 930 

Total r. 619,937,825 

The  gross  amount  received  from  the  revenue  was  $429,111,400,  an  in- 
•crease  of  $8,904,960  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Of  the  customs  re- 
<}eipts  $28,011,935  were  for  duties  on  wines  and  spirits,  and  $44,655,500 
on  tobacco.  Exclusive  of  the  grants  for  past  v^ars,  the  army  cost 
487,047,925,  and  the  navy  $53,782,265. 

POPULATION. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  population  of  349,320,  divided  an 
follows : 


Year. 


Enfflanduid 


iffla 


1881 
1882 


26. 055, 496 
26, 406, 820 


Scotland. 


3.744.323 

3,  784, 100 


Ireland. 


5. 129. 050 
5,088,079 


In  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  1,135,672  births,  654,199  deaths, 
;and  244,780  marriages  during  the  year.  As  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  deaths  and  an  increase 
in  marriages. 

BMiaRATION. 

Emigration  is  increasing,  243,002  emigrants  of  British  origin  having 
left  the  kingdom  in  1881,  against  227,542  in  1880,  an  increase  of  15,640 ; 
of  these,  176,104  went  to  the  United  States.  Of  English  emigrants  there 
were  139,976 ;  Scotch,  26^826 ;  Irish,  76,200.  The  statistics  of  the  last  forty 
years  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  is  di- 
rectly to  the  United  States.  The  number  of  immigrants  entering  the 
United  Kingdom  was  77,105,  against  68,316  in  1881. 

JStaiement  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  persons  of  Englishf  Seotoh,  and  Irish  Jnrthj  rt- 
speetivelif,  in  the  total  emigration  of  persons  of  British  origin  at  afferent  periods. 


English. 


Scotch. 


Period. 


a 

9 

Pa 


So  • 


i 

6 

p 


Three  yean,  1853-*56 211,013 

Five  years,  1866-'e0 ;  243,409 

Fire  years,  1861- 65 '  236,888 

Five  years,  1866-'70 368,327 

Five  years,  1871-75 i  545,015 

Tear  1876 73,396 

Tear  1877 63,711 

Tear  1878 i  72,323 

Tear  1879 ,  104,275 

TearlHSO 111,845 

Tear  1881 139,976 


30 
39 
33 
43 
56 
67 
67 
64 
64 
49 
58 


62,614 
50,016 
62,461 
85,621 
95,055 
10,097 
8,653 
11,087 
18, 703 
22,  056 
26,  826 


h 


©  o 


9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

11 

10 

11 


Irish. 


I 


421, 
815. 
418, 
400, 
329, 
25, 
22, 

29, 
41, 
93, 
76, 


672 
050 

497 
085 
467 
976 
831 
492 
296 
641 
200 


SI 


Total. 


61 
51 
68 
47 
34 
24 
24 
26 
25 
41 
31 


605,199 
617,484 
717,796 
854,033 
960,537 
100,469 
95,105 
112,002 
164.274 
227,542 
243,002 
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Tbei'e  is  no  need  for  the  United  States  to  stiinulate  emigration  in  the 
least,  as  the  normal  emigration  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  causes 
at  work  in  Europe,  such  as  increased  taxation,  military  service,  and  the 
^ni^nal  enlightenment  of  the  peasantry,  will  keep  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration up  to  a  high  point  for  years  to  come.  Nevertheless,  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  better  grade  of  emigrants  than  the  United  States  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  I  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  emi- 
gration by  the  United  States  Government,  to  be.  located  at  some  con- 
venient point,  to  inquire  into  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  this  important  subject.  During  the  last  ten  years 
the  emigration  to  the  United  "States  from  Europe  has  averaged  over  a 
•quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  while  during  the  last  year  it  rose  to  nearly 
530,000,  and  it  appears  to  be  constantly  on  the  increase.  Speaking  for 
Great  Britain  generally,  and  my  own  consulate  in  particular,  the  consuls 
are  in  receipt  almost  daily  of  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  pros- 
])ects  of  settlei'S  in  the  United  States,  especially'  as  to  details,  which 
cannot  be  answered  from  lack  of  proper  information.  Some  little  work 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  State  cotnmissionera  of  emigration, 
anxious  to  attract  settlers  to  their  particular  localities;  but  their  mis- 
sions are  not  permanent,  and  the  value  of  their  information  is  soon  lost. 
There  are  many  English  farmers,  discouraged  by  the  poor  returns  of 
their  work,  who  are  anxious  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  could  they 
be  sufficiently  informed  in  advance  of  what  they  might  exi)ect.  Men 
with  from  $500  to  $2,500,  who  are  skilled  agriculturists  and  would  make 
useful  and  faithful  citizens,  stand  ready  to  go.  It  would  be  manifestly  to 
our  advantage  to  receive  them  as.a  counterbalance  to  thousands  of  penni- 
lessand  thriftless  emigrants,  who  sooften  are  forced  to  emigrate  for  "  their 
country's  good,"  and  who  only  add  to  the  number  whose  ultimate  desti- 
nation is  the  poorhouse  or  the  penitentiary  of  some  of  our  States.  A 
commissioner  of  emigration,  provided  with  all  the  land-office  reports  as 
to  the  availability  of  land  and  the  numerous  detailed  statements  yearly 
published  by  the  diflferent  States,  would  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  to 
the  whole  consular  system.  The  attention  of  the  government  has  more 
than  once  been  called  to  the  scandalous  practices  of  some  European  gov- 
ernments in  shipping  to  the  United  States  vagrants,  imbeciles,  confirmed 
inebriates,  and  scoundrels,  who,  having  run  the  course  of  their  jails  for 
jears,  are  pronounced  incorrigible,  and  it  has  recently  taken  stringent 
measures  to  turn  back  this  undesirable  class  of  forced  emigration.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  emigrants  yearly  from  Europe  alone,  it  now 
appears  to  me  time  for  the  government  to  take  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
and  to  regulate,  upon  this  side  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  it  may,  the  thou- 
sands who  are  seeking  our  shores,  and  to  extend,  to  those  worthy,  such 
information  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

EDUCATION. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  1870,  and  the 
subsequent  acts  of  1873, 1876,  and  1880,  for  a  better  course  of  primary 
Instruction,  a  great  Improvement  is  noticed  in  the  whole  public-school 
system  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  the  increase  of  schools  and  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance,  but  also  in  the  results  of  the  work  as 
shown  by  the  examinations.  Still  further  improvements  are  contem- 
plated in  the  new  code,  which  will  shortly  come  into  effect.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  inspected  in  Great  Britain  in  1880  was  20,670;  the  number 
of  children  who  can  be  accommodated,  4,842,807 ;  the  average  number  of 
children  in  attendance,  3,155,534,  and  the  number  of  children  present  at 
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iDHpection,  3,738,728.    lu  Ireland,  in  the  same  year,  7,590  schools  were 
inspected,  1,083,020  pupils  were  on  the  rolls,  and  the  average  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  468,557.    For  1881  the  corresponding figore» 
for  Great  Britain  are  21,136,  5,002,116,  3,273,501,  and  3,848,011— show- 
ing a  decided  increase.    In  Ireland  the  number  of  schools  has  increased 
by  58,  but  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  has  decreased  by  16,761,. 
and  the  average  number  in  attendance  has  decreased  by  14,990.    In  ten 
years  the  number  of.  public  schools,  and  the  children  in  attendance 
thereat,  in  Great  Britain,  have  increased  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  in 
Ireland  about  ten  per  cent.,  indicating  very  clearly  the  beneficial  effects- 
of  recent  legislation.    These  schools  are  maintained  by  a  complicated 
triple  system  of  parliamentary  grants,  district  rates  of  tax-payers,  and 
payments  of  small  fees  by  the  pupils.    The  parliamentary  grant  cannot 
exceed  more  than  $4.40  a  year  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance,  and 
this  is  made  up  of  a  fixed  grant  for  certain  grades  of  schools,  together 
with  a  merit  grant,  according  to  the  ciicumstances  of  the  case,  for 
excellence  in  organization,  discipline,  and  the  general  quality  of  the 
work  done.    There  is  a  grant  of  25  cents  for  needlework,  if  the  girls- 
are  satisfactorily  taught  according  to  the  schedule  laid  down,  a  grant 
of  like  amount  for  singing,  and  a  grant  for  examination  in  elementary 
subjects,  determined  by  the  percentage  of  passes  in  the  examination,, 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  every  unit  of  percentages.    Provision  is  alsa 
made  for  grants  to  evening  schools  and  training  colleges  for  teachers,, 
of  which  latter  there  are  41  in  England  and  Wales.    The  jurisdictiou 
of  the  committee  of  the  Council  of  Education,  from  whose  report  most 
of  this  data  is  taken,  extends  to  England*  and  Wales ;  Scotland  and 
Ireland  being  under  separate  boards.    There  has  been  a  steady  increase- 
in  the  amounts  of  these  parliamentary  grants  for  the  past  ten  years^ 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  $1,000,000  a  year  in  Great  Britain;  for 
the  present  year  the  allowance  being  $15,510,395  as  against  $14,891,220- 
in  1881  and  $5,537,155  in  1872.    The  amount  of  expenditure  by  the  com- 
missioners of  national  education  in  Ireland  from  parliamentary  grants- 
and  rates  is,  in  1882,  $3,540,350,  as  against  $3,537,290  in  1881,  while  for 
fifteen  months,  ending  March  31,  1873,  it  was  $3,018,575 — a  change  in 
the  time  of  the  school  year  making  the  expenses  of  1872  unavailable* 
The  number  of  schools  in  England  and  Wales  receiving  annual  grants 
are  18,062,  divided  as  follows:  Schools  connected  with  the  National  So- 
ciety or  Church  of  England,  11,589;  Wesleyan  schools,  562;  Boman 
Catholic  schools,  789 ;  British  undenominational  and  other  schools,  1,430  f. 
school  board  schools,  3,692;  showing  at  a  glance  the  different  system 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  iis  com- 
pared with  the  free,  undenominational  principle  of  the  public  schools  or 
the  United  States.    Of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools  3.81  per  cent, 
obtain  their  education  free,  the  remaining  96.19  per  cent,  paying  from  2 
to  18  cents  a  week  for  tuition,  the  average  being  about  6  cents.     Small 
as  the  amount  is,  great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  obtaining  even  this,  and  the  result  is  that  many  children  are 
kept  from  school  to  evade  the  payment,  although  a  compulsory  system 
of  education  is  in  operation.    Mr.  Buxton,  the  chairman  of  the  London^ 
School  Board,  recently  said,  after  commenting  on  the  comparative  large 
arrears  of  school  fees,  that  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  summon- 
ing the  worst  defaulters  in  the  county  courts.     In  cases  of  great  poverty 
the  fees  are  remitted.    A  year  ago  the  subject  of  establishing  a  limited 
number  of  free  schools  in  certain  districts  of  the  metropolis  was  consid- 
ered, but  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted.    Inasmuch  as  primary  educatioir 
18  practically  gratuitous,  there  are  many  who  advocate  the  cause  of  frefr 
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education,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  few  years  the  superior 
merits  of  such  a  system,  both  in  its  direct  and  indirect  effects,  will  lead 
to  its  adoption.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  among  the  minor 
causes  alleged  by  the  farmers  for  agricultural  depression  in  this  country, 
the  compulsory  system  of  education,  which  keeps  many  children  in  school 
who  formerly  helped  on  the  farms,  and  thus  compels  the  extra  hiring  of 
men  and  the  increased  cost  of  school-rates,  is  prominently  mentioned. 

THE  POOR. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  from  unions  and  par- 
ishes in  England  and  Wales  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  was  797,614;  in 
Scotland,  97,787 ;  in  Ireland,  112,829 ;  making  a  grand  total  of  1,008,230. 
For  their  support,  England  and  Wales  spent  $40,510,680;  Scotland, 
$4,755,610;  Ireland,  $6,196,565;  or  a  total  of  $51,462,855  for  the  king- 
dom. Compared  with  the  population  there  is  one  pauper  to  every  35 
persons.  In  the  United  States,  according  to  late  statistics,  then*  nre 
176,000  paupers,  or  one  to  every  285  inhabitants.  Compared  with  1880 
there  is  a  decrease  of  5,512  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  a  decrease 
of  821  in  Scotland,  and  an  increase  of  3,174  in  Ireland;  making  a  total 
decrease  in  the  kingdom  of  3,159. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  British  national  debt,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  shows  a  slow 
but  steady  decrease.  Since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  the  rate  of 
yearly  diminution  has  been  about  $15,000,000  a  year,  which  represents 
about  the  monthly  decrease  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States.  In  1857 
the  debt  was  £838,918,443,  while  the  last  statement  shows  the  amount 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1882,  to  have  been  £763,045,940— a  total  decrease 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  £75,862,503.  The  present  debt  is,  therefore, 
about  $3,815,229,700,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States,  with  accrued  interest,  asofficially  reported,  was  $1,979,558,- 
183,  or  about  one-half  that  amount.  The  figures  given  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent deceptive,  since  some  items  charged  as  liabilities  are  in  reality  as- 
sets which  could  be  readily  converted  into  cash,  as  the  telegraph  prop- 
erty bought  by  the  government,  the  Suez  Canal  shares  purchiksed 
while  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  prime  minister,  which  have  since  greatly 
increased  in  value,  and  the  ^^  loans  recoverable,"  amounting  in  all  to 
nearly  £43,000,000,  which,  subtracted  from  the  official  statement  of  the 
debt,  would  give  the  real  liabilities  of  the  country.  There  appears  to 
be  no  expectation  of,  or  wish  for,  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  debt.  The 
government  consols,  yielding  3  per  cent.,  are  a  popular  security  for 
thousands  of  small  and  large  investors,  and  add  stability  to  the  finances 
of  the  country;  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  and  other  annual  charges 
of  about  $145,000,000  are  so  light  in  comparison  with  the  national 
resources  that  they  are  easily  borne.  A  marked  contrast  between  the 
English  and  the  Americans  is  seen  in  their  views  of  finance,  the  English 
reckoning  their  wealth  by  the  income  which  it  yields,  while  the  Ameri- 
cans consider  mainly  the  gross  amount. 

BAILBOADS. 

The  Boatd  of  Trade  report  states  that  1881  was  a  prosperous  year 
for  railroad  companies;  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  traffic,  while 
working  expenses  have  remained  moderate,  and  the  addition  to  net 
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eariiiugs  has  beeu  so  great  as  to  make  the  return,  to  those  interested, 
hirger  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
obtained : 


1881.  .  1880.  .1-SLriMl.   r-  -'• 


Mileage 18,775  17,933  242'  1.3 

Capital $  J.  727,  640, 810  $3  641,584. 42J  $86,056,570  2.4 

Receipts ,      ♦335,77.%000  $327,458,125  ,  •8,316.875  2.5 

WorkW  expenses $174,5OU,00U  $168,005,62111  $6,494,380  3.9 

NeteAraines    '      $161,275,000  $159,452,505;  $1,822,495  1. 1 

V  amber  ofpasscngcrs  carried  622, 423,  OOO  603,  885, 025  '  1 8.  537,  975  3. 2 


Nearly  all  the  railroads  are  paying,  dividends  averaging  between  4 
and  5  per  cent. ;  the  Taff  Valley  Railway  paying  the  l^st,  to  wit,  16i 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  construction  varies  greatly,  the  h>west  being  the 
Midland  Great  Western,  at  $61,600  per  mile  and  the  highest  the  Met- 
ropolitan Underground,  at  $3,501,000  per  mile.  Taking  the  thirty -one 
principal  railroads  together,  the  cost  per  mile  averages  $468,550,  while 
for  twenty-six  of  these,  omitting  those  over  $500,000  i>er  mile,  the  nor- 
mal average  is  $175,600.  This  large  average  is,  in  the  main,  due  to 
the  great  cost  of  purchasing  the  right  of  way  through  cities  and  thickly- 
settled  farming  districts. 

ARMY   AND   NAVY. 

In  1881  the  total  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  regular  army  waH 
188,798,  of  whom  91,946  were  stationed  at  home  and  96,852  abroad. 
The  army  reserve  has  a  force  of  41,796 ;  the  militia  and  militia  reserve, 
90,002,  exclusive  of  the  Irish  militia  and  the  Yeomanry,  which  latter 
amount  to  10,617.  The  total  number  of  volunteers  is  208,308.  The 
navy  consists  of  415  ships  of  war  with  2,567  guns,  an  aggregate  burden 
of  21,014,535  tons  and  steam  horse-power  ol  710,495. 

CRIME   IN   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  British  Government  keeps  a  careful  record  of  the  statistics  of 
crime,  embracing  not  only  a  list  of  the  crimes  and  the  number  of  persons 
arrested,  but  also  of  the  commitments  and  results  of  trials.  In  the  year 
1881,  in  England  and  Wales,  14,786  persons  were  committed  for  trial, 
and  11,353  convicted.  In  Scotland,  2,444  were  committed  and  1,832 
convicted.  In  Ireland,  5,311  were  committed  and  2,698  were  con- 
victed. That  is  to  say,  77  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  in  England 
and  Wales,  75  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  50  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  were 
convicted.  Since  1880  there  has  been  an  increase  of  139  convictions  for 
crime  in  ?]nglaiid  and  Wales,  a  decrease  of  214  in  Scotland,  and  an  in- 
crease of  315  in  Ireland.  From  Dr.  W.  N.  Hancock's  report  on  the 
criminal  and  judicial  statistics  of  Ireland  for  1S81,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  indictable  ott'enses,  as  distinguished  froai  the  technical  divis- 
ion of  "crime"  given  above,  was  11,915  during  the  3'ear,  being  an  in- 
crease of  3,308  upon  the  number  in  the  preceding  year.  They  have 
increased  for  five  years,  and  are  now  double  in  pro])ortion  to  the  popu- 
lation what  they  were  in  1876,  the  proportion  now  being  23.2  in  everv 
10,000  of  the  population,  while  in  1S76  it  was  only  12.7.  The  total  of 
more  serious  offenses,  jiunishable  after  trial  by  jury,  is  found  t«i  W 
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7JI5;  the  proportionate  numbers  fur  the  same  population  in  England 
being  4,477,  and  in  Scotland  5,615.    He  gives  the  following  table : 

Ireland.  |  £nji:land.  Scotlaud. 


Murder     '  40  12;  15 

Iiifuitidde 27  I  16  14 

MaQslangbler 82  61  54 

AttemptA  tomurder ]  266  147'  96 

Malicious  offeniies  a^aiost  propei  ty '  ],  074  121  I  196 

Intiiuidaliuu 3,090  3  5 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  criminal 
proceedings  are  more  summary  than  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
merely  technical  defenses.are  of  less  avail.  In  Ireland  the  land  agita- 
tion and  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by  the  government  for  its  sup- 
pression have  largely  increased  the  ordinary  number  of  arrests  and 
convictions.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  noted  in  the  government  re- 
turns for  crimes  that  the  convictions  to  the  number  of  commitments  in 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  is  as  50  to  75 
per  cent. 

In  October,  1882,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  chief  secretary,  in  speaking  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ii  eland,  said : 

Things  look  brighter  uow.  The  atatisticR  of  crime  show  that  in  October,  1881, 
there  were  511  agrarian  outrages;  November,  544;  December,  574;  January,  188'^, 
479;  Febrnary,  407;  March,  531;  AbHI,  4«2;  May,  396;  June,  2a5;  July,  231;  Au- 
gust, 165 ;  and  September,  131,  of  which  72  were  threatening  letterH.  *  *  *  But 
the  difference  between  a  letter  and  an  outrage  is  the  difference  between  an  act  and  a 
threat,  so  that  when  I  tell  you  there  were  59  actual  offenses  against  life,  property,  and 
public  peace,  as  against  225  in  September,  1881,  I  state  a  fact,  which,  as  a  fact,  has 
real  and  genuine  signiHcance.  ♦  *  *  The  ]>eace  of  the  country  is  nearly  four  time» 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

1  quote  this  utterance  as  the  highest  and  latest  testimony  that  can  be 
a^lduced  of  the  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  and  I 
do  so  as  a  simple  matter  of  historical  reference,  without  desiring,  in  the 
least,  to  enter  into  the  political  discussion  of  which  it  forms  a  part  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

EVICTIONS   IN   IRELAND. 

In  the  year  1881,  3,415  families,  consisting  of  17,341  persons,  were 
evicted  in  Ireland,  of  whom  1  219  families  (5,68(>  persons)  were  in  Ulster, 
092  families  (3,312  persons)  in  Leinster,  784  families  (4,378  ])ersons)  in 
Connaught,  and  720  families  (3,965  persons)  in  Munster.  The  greatest 
number  of  evictions  in  any  one  quarter  was  in  that  ending  September 
30,  when  1,282  families  (6,496  persons)  were  evicted,  and  the  least,  in  that 
ending  March  31,  350  families  (1,732  persons)  having  been  evicted.  Of 
the  total  evicted  during  the  year,  194  families  (1,085  persons)  were  re- 
admitted as  tenants,  and  1,686  families  (8,977  persons)  as  "care-takers." 
At  the  Michaelmas  sessions,  the  number  of  ejectment  decrees  granted 
was  2,020,  of  which  1,724  were  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  over- holding  and  on  title.  Thetotalamountof  rent  in  arrears, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  1,724  ejectments  were  granted,  was  $235,450, 
that  is  to  say,  the  average  rent  in  arrears  in  each  case  was  but  $13.70. 
Munster  furnished  the  greatest  number  of  these  cases,  572,  of  which 
489  were  for  nonpayment  of  rent;  Connaught,  528  (492  for  non-pay- 
ment); Ulster,  518  (435  tor  nonpayment);  and  lieinster  the  least,  402 
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(M08  for  nonpayment).  Tbe  government  returns  do  not  show  how  many 
of  these  ejectments,  for  the  average  small  amount  of  $13.70,  were  due 
to  the  actual  poverty  of  the  holder  of  the  land,  or  to  the  refusal  to  pay- 
under  the  ''no  rent''  manifesto,  but  no  one  conversant  with  the  hopeless 
poverty  of  the  agricultural  tenants  of  Ireland  can  doubt  that  over  95 
per  cent,  of  these  ejectments  were  from  utter  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
holders  to  meet  their  debts.  An  average  of  a  year's  rent  of  from  two 
to  four  acres,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  is  represented  by  $13.70,  and 
evictions  for  this  sum'  show  to  what  extent  both  tenant  and  landlord 
have  been  reduced. 

RECENT  LEGISLATION. 

• 

In  view  of  the  close  commercial  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  whose  business  or  rights  may  be  affected  by  English 
legislation,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  act«  of  Parliament 
which  may  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  and  general  interest 
to  claim  the  attention  of  merchants  and  others  doing  business  with  Great 
Britain,  or  whose  rights  may  be  affected  thereby. 

BILL  OF  SALE   ACT,  1882. 

This  act  has  reference  to  the  hypothecation  of  chattels,  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  commercial  classes  j  it  went  into  operation  November  1, 
1882. 

Its  objects  are  not  only  to  guard,  as  much  as  possible,  the  grantor 
against  imposition  by  the  grantee,  but  also  to  protect  creditors  by  de- 
claring certain  bills  of  sale  void.  It  will  not  apply  to  bills  of  sale  duly 
registered  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  act,  so 
long  as  the  registration  is  not  avoided  by  non-renewal  or  otherwise.  In 
the  first  place  every  bill  shall  have  a  schedule  of  the  personal  chattels 
comprised  in  it;  and  it  is  provided  that  goods  comprised  therein  shall 
not  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  grantee  for  any  other  than  the  follow- 
ing causes :  1st.  If  the  grantor  shall  make  default  in  payment  of  the 
sums  secured.  2d.  If  he  shall  become  bankrupt  or  suffer  any  of  tho 
goods  to  be  distrained  for  rents  or  taxes.  3d.  It  he  shall  fraudulently 
remove  the  goods.  4th.  If  he  shall  not,  without  reasonable  excuse,  pro- 
duce to  the  grantee  his  last  receipt  for  rents,  &c.  5th.  If  execution 
shall  have  been  levied  against  the  goods  of  the  grantor  under  any  judg- 
ment at  law.  And  it  is  provided  that,  even  under  such  circumstancee, 
the  grantor  may,  within  five  days  from  the  seizure,  apply  to  the  court  or 
a  judge,  who,  if  satisfied  that,  by  paynunt  of  money  or  otherwise,  the 
cause  of  seizure  no  longer  exists,  may  restrain  the  grantee  from  remov- 
ing or  selling  the  goods.  The  execution  is  to  be  attested,  but  it  will  not 
in  future  be  necessary  that  this  should  be  by  a  solicitor.  Every  bill  of 
sale  given  for  less  than  £  30  is  to  be  void.  All  goods  seized  shall  not  be 
removed  or  sold  until  after  the  expiration  of  five  clear  days  from  the 
diy  thiiy  w^re  soized.  A  bill  of  sale  is  not  to  protect  chattels  com- 
l)rised  in  it  from  parochial  and  poor  rates. 

MARRIED  woman's  PROPERTY  ACT. 

This  act  does  away,  in  a  very  great  measure,  with  the  old  common- 
law  principle  that  husband.and  wife  are  one  person,  and  the  husband 
is  that  one.  Its  object  is  to  give  the  wife  increased  facilities  for  acquir 
ing  and  liohliug  property,  and,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  to  render 
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her  solely  liable  in  respect  to  her  coiitract8.  The  foHowing  is  a  short 
review  of  tlie  principal  alterations  nia<le  by  this  statute:  It  rei)eal8  the 
married  woman's  property  acts,  1870  an<l  1874,  bnt  those  sections  which 
declare  that  certain  investments  standing  in  the  name  of  a  married 
woman  are  to  be  deemed  her  separate  property,  that  all  liabilities  in 
respect  thereof  are  to  bind  her  separate  esttite,  and  that  any  fraudulent 
investment  of  her  husband's  money  should  be  of  no  effect  against  cred- 
itors, are  re-enacted.  The  act  empowers  a  married  woman  to  acquire 
property  as  a  "  feme  sole,"  to  enter  into  contracts  which  shall  bind  her 
separate  estate,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  without  her  husband.  A  mar- 
ried woman  who  carries  on  a  business  separately  from  her  husband  is 
to  be  liable  to  be  made  bankrupt.  All  property  of  a  woman  married 
after  the  Ist  of  January,  1883,  shall  be  held  by  her  as  a  ''feme  sole." 

Loans  by  a  marrie<l  woman  to  her  husband  shall  be  considered  as 
assets  of  her  husband  in  case  of  his  bankruptcy.  A  woman  (whether 
married  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  act)  is  to  have  the 
satiie  remetlies,  both  civil  and  criminal,  against  all  persons  (including 
her  husband),  in  resf>ect  to  her  separate  property  as  if  she  were  a 
'*  feme  sole,"  and  the  Jiusband  an<l  wife  are  made  competent  witnesses 
against  each  other;  but  no  criminal  pro<?eedings  are  to  be  taken  against 
the  husband  by  the  wife  whilst  tliey  are  living  together.  A  woman  is 
als«>  to  be  liable,  by  virtue  of  the  act.  to  the  extent  of  any  separate 
property  coming  to  her  for  all  debts  and  liabilities  contracted  before 
marriage.  A  married  woman,  having  separate  property,  is  to  be  liable 
to  maintain  her  husband  and  children  and  grandchildren.  The  time  for 
the  (M)mmencement  of  this  act  is  January  .'^,  1883. 

CODIFICATION    OF    THK    LAW     OF     BILLS    OF     KXCHANGK,    CHECKS,     AND    PROMISSORY 

NOTES. 

On  the  18th  of  August  last  an  act  caJled  the  "  bills  of  exchange  act, 
1882,"  was  parsed,  carrying  out  this  most  desirable  reform,  it  being  the 
first  practical  attempt  in  that  direction,  though  the  codification  of  the 
whole  law  is  a  reform  which  has  ofren  been  debated.  *'  Biles  on  Bills  " 
has  hitherto  been  the  authority  on  this  subject,  which  was  a  grand  col- 
lection of  common,  custom,  and  case  law.  The  act,  with  a  slight  ex- 
ception, applies  t^  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  report  to  giv-e  an  epitome  of  the  whole  law,  but  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  a  short  statement  of  the  most  important  altera- 
tions effected  by  the  bill,  or  the  confirmation  of  doubtful  rules  on  the 
subject: 

A  bill  may  be  made  payable  to  two  or  more  persons  jointly,  or  it  may 
be  made  payable,  in  the  alternative,  to  one  of  several,  or  it  may  be  made 
payable  to  the  holder  of  an  office  for  the  time  being.  When  a  bill  con- 
tains words  prohibiting  transfer,  it  is  valid,  as  l)etween  the  parties,  but 
nor  negotiable.  When  a  bill,  expressed  to  be  payable  at  a  fixed  period 
after  date,  is  issued  undated,  or  when  a  bill,  expressed  to  be  payable  at 
a  fixed  period  after  sight,  is  undated,  any  holder  may  insert  therein  the 
true  date  of  issue  or  acceptance.  When  a  bill,  payable  after  sight,  is  dis- 
honore<l  by  non-acceptance,  and  the  drawer  subsequently  accepts,  the 
holder  is  entitled  to  have  the  bill  accepted  as  of  the  date  of  first  pre 
sentment  to  the  drawer  for  acceptance.  Where  a  bill  purports  to  be 
indorsed  conditionally,  the  condition  may  be  disregarded  by  the  payer, 
and  payment  to  the  indorsee  is  valid,  whe4:her  the  condition  has  been 
fulfilled  or  not.  When  a  foreign  bill  has  been  accepted  as  lo  part,  it 
must  be  protested  as  to  the  remainder.    The  return  of  a  dishonored 
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bill  to  the  drawer  or  iiidorser  is  to  be  deemed  suttieieut  notice  of  dis- 
honor. When  a  foreign  bill,  appearing  on  its  face  to  be  sncli,  has  been 
dishonored  by  non-acceptance,  it  must  be  proteste<l,  and  when  such  a 
bill,  which  has  not  been  jireviously  dishonored  by  non-acceptance,  is 
dishonored  by  non  payment,  it  must  be  protested.  If  this  is  not  done, 
drawer  and  indorser  are  discharged.  When  a  bill  does  not  appear  on 
its  face  to  be  foreign,  protest  is  unnecessary. 

Where  the  acceptor  becomes  holder,  at  or  after  maturity,  in  his  own 
right,  the  bill  is  discharged.  When  a  holder,  at  or  after  maturity,  ab- 
solutely renounces  his  right  against  the  acceptor,  the  bill  is  discharged. 
This  must  be  in  writing  unless  the  bill  is  delivered  up  to  the  acceptor. 
In  case  a  check  is  not  presented  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  a 
drawer  had  the  right,  at  time  of  presentment,  as  between  hiuiself  and 
the  banker,  to  have  his  check  paid,  and  suffers  actual  damage  through 
the  delay,  he  is  discharged  to  the  extent  of  such  damage,  *.  c,  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  drawer  or  person  is  a  creditor  of  such  banker  in 
a  larger  amount  than  he  would  have  been  had  such  check  been  paid, 
but  the  holder  of  such  check  shall  be  a  creditor  of  the  banker  in  lien 
of  the  drawer,  and  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  from  him.  A  signa- 
ture, under  this  act,  may  be  by  an  authorized  person,  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  by  its  seal.  When  a  bill  is  required  to  be  protested 
within  a  specified  time,  gr  before  some  further  proceeding  is  taken,  it  is 
sufficient  if  it  shall  have  been  noted  for  protest  within  such  specified 
time,  and  the  formal  protest  may  be  extended  at  any  time  thereafter, 
as  of  the  date  of  noting.  In  case  a  bill,  requiring  protest,  is  dishon- 
ored, and  the  services  of  a  notary  cannot  be  obtained,  any  substantial 
resident  of  the  place  may,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  give  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  them,  attesting  the  dishonor,  which  shall  operate  as 
a  formal  protest. 

ALCOHOLIC   LIQUORS  AKD   THEIR   COST. 

I  have  introduced  this  subject  as  it  is  one  of  national  importance,  and 
its  moral,  social,  and  political  influence  has  become  so  great  that  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  parliamentary  debate,  and  societies  are  being  fomietl 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  overcome  its  dangerous  and  bane- 
ful influence  upon  the  people.  For,  with  au  average  jiopulatiou  of 
33,000,000,  it  is  carefully  computed  that  thei-e  is  expended  yearly  a  sum 
of  $650,000,000  for  alcoholic  liquors,  which  is  nearly  double  the  whole 
land  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  as  it  is  more  expressly  stated, 
the  annual  rent  paid  for  houses  is  about  $350,000,000,  the  expendi- 
ture for  woolen  goods  $220,000,000,  and  for  cotton  goods  $65,(MK),(K)0, 
leaving  still  a  balance  of  $15,000,000  in  favor  of  alcohol. 

It  is  fairly  stated  that  whilst  there  are  6,600,000  houses  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  more  than  180,000  of  them  are  houses  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  being  one  out  of  every  thirty-six  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

From  careiully  prepared  statistics,  it  is  found  that  during  the  ]>ast 
fifty  years  the  cost  of  liquors  consumed  amounted  to  the  colossal  sum  of 
$21,232,557,420,  or  a  yearly  average  of  $424,651,145,  this  computation 
being  made  without  any  account  taken  of  the  gain  in  interest  which 
would  have  accrued  from  the  vsaving  of  money  directly  or  indirectly  lost 
in  this  unnecessary  expenditure.  It  may  beobserved  that  during  the 
past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  earning  as  well  as 
in  the  spending  powerof  the  people.  With  regard  to  great  numbers,  this 
spending  power  has,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  the  direction  of  articles  of 
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consumption,  such  as  meat  and  non-intoxicating  beverages.  The  con- 
sumption, for  instance,  of  tea  has  increased  from  one  and  a  third  pounds 
per  bead  to  four  and  two-thirds  pounds,  and  of  sugar  from  sixteen  and 
three  fourtiis  pounds  per  head  to  sixty  and  one-fourth  pounds.  The 
consumption  of  imported  butter  has  nearly  doubled  since  1861  (3^ 
pounds  to  0^) ;  that  of  imported  cheese  has  more  than  doubled,  while 
the  consumption  of  rice  has  increased  five-fold  (2^  pounds  to  11§).  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  consumption  of  narcotics  and  stimulants 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  consumption  of 
ordinary  food,  the  various  tables  that  are  compiled  yearly  bj'  the  best 
authorities  attesting  to  this  truth. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  eleven  mil- 
lions are  engaged  in  production,  the  remaining  twenty  one  millions  form- 
ing the  non-producing  class,  or  those  especially  consumers. 

By  means  of  calculations  made  in  1871,  the  total  value  of  home  agri- 
cultural produce  annually  consumed  was  $1,280,000,000,  To  raise  pro- 
duce to  this  value,  it  appears  from  the  census  that  the  population 
actually  engaged  in  agriculture  nutnbered  2,989,154;  of  these  some 
300,000  devoted  their  time  and  strength  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grain 
ultimately  converted  into  alcoholic  drink. 

In  addition  to  these  there  must  be  added  those  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  alcoholic  liquors,  such  as  brewers,  distillers, 
merchants,  and  innkeepers,  the  total  number  being  1,097,525,  or  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  full  number  of  producers  in  the  kingdom. 

The  government  receives  from  this  traffic,  by  means  of  duties  imposed 
and  licenses  granted,  a  revenue  of  about  $160,000,000.  It  is  often 
charged  that  there  is  something  immoral  in  raising  revenue  from  such 
a  source,  but  it  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  raising  the  cost  of 
the  liquor  does  not  increase  its  use,  and  there  can  be  no  wrong  in  mak- 
ing those  who  will  spend  their  means  in  such  a  manner  pay  heavily  to 
the  exchequer  which  htis  to  sustain  so  much  of  the  expenses  required 
to  repress  the  evils  and  punish  the  crimes  wrought  by  intoxication. 

A  writer  of  great  ability  says,  in  a  recent  article  upon  this  subject, 
that,  ^^  whilst  the  state  cannot  be  acting  immorally  in  taxing  the  drink 
itself.  It  may  be  decidely  in  the  wrong  if  it  does  anything  to  encourage 
drinking,  or  neglects  any  means  within  its  power  of  discouraging  this 
vice.  This  consideration  opens  up  the  witle  question  of  the  proper  con- 
trol which  ought  to  be  exercised  over  the  number  and  character  of  the 
places  where  drink  may  be  procured,  and  the  temptations  thus  offered 
to  increasing  the  consumption  by  which  the  exchequer  is  swelled.  This 
subject  is  for  statesmen  and  philanthropists  to  settle  upon  moral  and 
religious  grounds;  but  it  may  well  help  their  judgment  and  action  if 
the  statistician  can  show  that,  in  truth,  the  major  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  or  more  than  the  whole,  of  the  taxes  raised  upon  alcohol  is  ex- 
pended in  counteracting  the  evils  which  its  consumption  entails;  and 
that  in  reality  the  public  chest  would  be  better  filled  if  there  were  no 
alcohol  on  which  to  levy  a  duty." 

It  is  found  from  the  civil  service  estimates  for  the  current  year  that  for 
pauperism  there  isallowed  $55,000,000;  for  law  and  justice,  $55,000,000; 
and  for  lunacy,  internal  revenue,  and  customs  service,  an  amount  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $150,000,000 ;  which  sum  coincides  with  the  customs  aiid 
excise  collection. 

In  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  service  nearly  one-half  the  entire 
expenditure  is  due  to  the  collection  of  duties  on  spirits,  wine,  and  beer. 

The  testimony  of  the  clergy,  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  those 
associated  with  philanthropic  societies,  is  to  the  effect  that  nearl}*^  75 
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percent,  of  those  panpers  and  imbeciles  supported  at  tbe  public  expense 
admit  that  they  owe  their  position  to  their  Jntemperance.  Of  these 
there  are  in  the  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  asylums  a  total  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand. 

The  testimony  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  police  officers  shows  that 
from  eight  to  nine  tenths  of  the  crime  that  is  brought  to  their  notice  is 
the  oftspnng  of  drink.  Medical  men  assign  a  large  proportion  of  lunacy 
in  adults  and  imbecility  in  children  to  depravity  in  their  parents.  It  is 
stated  that,  in  the  larger  cities,  one-third  of  the  children  born  of  the 
poorer  class  are  deformed  and  rickety  from  the  effects  of  the  poverty 
of  blood  caused  by  the  excess  of  drink  in  the  mother.  I  may  here  re- 
mark that  the  extent  to  which  the  public*  bars  are  patronized  by  women 
throughout  the  country  is  deplorable.  A  few  years  since  the  propor- 
tion of  drinking  women  was  five  women  to  every  ten  men.  Itecent  sta- 
tistics show  that  it  is  now  seven  women  to  ten  men. 

This  largely  increases  the  mortality,  and  it  is  estihiated  that,  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  deaths  resulting  from  excessive  drinkingin  the  United 
Kingdom  are  annually  one  hundred  thousand. 

In  Ireland,  during  the  year  1881,  there  were  seventeen  persons  who 
met  their  death  through  agrarian  crimes  ;  through  the  liquor  traffic,  it 
is  said,  more  than  that  number  came  to  a  premature  grave  every  two 
hours  throughout  the  entire  year. 

A  prominent  statistician,  one  of  the  highest  authority,  a^ks  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  if  'Hhis  is  not  truly  the  question  of  the  day^ 
one  that  demands  the  efforts  of  our  legislators  in  lessening  the  tempta- 
tions to  indulgence  by  restricting  and  controlling  the  houses  in  which 
intoxicants  are  sold  ;  one  that  calls  upon  our  social  reformers  and  phi- 
lanthropists for  renewed  and  persevering  exertions  to  check  the  spread 
of  intemperance  and  reclaim  its  ^^ctims;  one  that  justifies — if  it  doe8 
not  demand  that  all  should  follow  their  example — the  self  denial  of 
those  who,  that  their  influence  over  others  may  be  increased,  altogether 
abandon  the  use  of  alcohol  themselves,  and  will  never  rest  from  their 
labors  until  the  country  is  purged  from  its  national  sin.  We  occupy 
ourselves  much  in  discussing  the  topicsof  imports,  exports,  the  balance 
of  trade,  and  the  relative  advantages  of  fair  and  free  trade,  forgetful 
that  in  our  midst  there  lurks  an  evil  whose  removal  would  set  at  rest 
all  these  difficult  and  disturbing  questions,  and  give  us  such  a  new 
lease  of  prosperity  as  to  quench  all  desire  for  a  change  in  our  fiscal 
system.  We  deplore  our  losses  from  deficient  harvests  as  well  as  from 
diminished  trade,  whilst  the  cancer  which  is  eating  into  our  vitals  con- 
sumes in  one  year  more  than  we  lose  in  two  from  combined  agricultural 
and  commercial  depression.  If  agriculture  is  to  prosper,  trade  to  flonr- 
ish,  or  social,  moral,  and  religious  progress  to  be  made,  we  must  speedily 
reform  our  drinking  customs,  and  arrest  the  growth  of  national  expen- 
diture upon  alcohol.^ 

RELIGIOUS   INSTITUTIONS. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  hiterest- 
ing,  in  connection  with  the  general  subjects  already  treated,  to  include 
the  statistics  of  the  Church  of  England  and  other  religious  denomina- 
tions throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  as  they  are  not  generally  pub- 
lished, and,  therefore,  may  be  considered  of  value. 

The  established  church  is  Protestant  Episcopal.  Its  fundamental 
doctrines  and  tenets  were  agreed  upon  in  the  Convocation  in  1662,  and 
revised  and  finally  settled  in  1571.    This  is  the  only  recognized  state 
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reli^oii,  but  all  others  are  fully  tolerated.  In  the  control  of  the  Church 
of  England  there  are  two  archbishops  and  twenty-eight  bishops.  The 
former  are  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces  and  have  the  in- 
spection of  the  bishops.  England  itself  is  divided  into  two  hundred 
parochial  places,  and  about  twelve  thousand  parishes.  In  every  parish 
there  is  a  parish  chui*ch  presided  over  by  a  rector,  who  holds  the  livin^r 
and  is  called  a  parson. 

No  religious  information  was  given  by  the  last  census,  but  in  that 
of  1878  it  wa«  estimated  there  were  13,000,000  members  of  the  established 
church  in  England  and  Wales,  leaving  11,000,000  to  other  creeds. 

Among  the  Protestant  dissenters  the  most  prominent  bodies  and  re- 
ligions organizations  are  the  Wesleyansor  Methodists,  the  Independents, 
or Oongregationalists,  and  the  Baptists.  The  Wesleyan  body,  subdivided 
into  members  of  the  Old  and  New  Connection,  Primitive  and  Free  Church 
Methodists,  Bible  Christians,  and  various  other  sects,  is  stated  to  pos- 
sess about  9,000  places  of  worship ;  the  Independents  3,500,  and  the 
Baptists  2,000.  Among  the  dissenters  from  the  sects  just  mentioned  are 
the  Unitarians,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  are, 
in  fact,  altogether,  one  hundred  and  forty  religious  denominations  in 
Great  Britain,  the  names  of  which  have  been  given  in  to  the  registrar- 
general  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  England  are  estimated  at  1,000,000.  They 
have  fourteen  dignitaries  in  P^ngland  and  Wales;  one  archbishop,  and 
thirteen  bishops  presiding  over  as  many  dioceses.  In  Scotland  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has,  since  1878,  two  archbishops  and  four  bishops. 
The  Catholics  have  of  late  years  increased  largely  there  from  an  influx 
of  Irish  population.  In  the  year  mentioned  there  were  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Scotland,  and  1,039  in  England 
and  Wales. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  differs  widely  from  that  of  England.  The 
clergy  are  all  equal.  The  general  asseiably  comprises  386  members,  wha 
meet  annually  in  May,  sitting  for  ten  days,  and  matters  not  decided 
during  this  period  are  left  to  a  commission. 

The  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  the  entire  population.  The  largest  fraction  is  the  Free  Church; 
next,  the  United  Presbyterian.  There  are  also  Baptists,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Unitarians.  There  is  an  Episcopal  Church,  whose 
members  are  estimated  at  6,500.  The  aristocracy  belong  mainly  to  this 
church. 

In  1871  the  census  of  Ireland  showed  that  there  were  4,141,933  Romau 
Catholics;  683,295  persons  returning  themselves  as  belonging  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Ireland,  or  as  Protestant  Episcopalians;  558,238  Presby- 
terians; 41,815  Methodists;  4,485  Independents ;  4,643  Baptists;  3,834 
Quakers;  258  Jews,  and  19,035  of  other  persuasions. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  four  archbishops  and 
twen»ty-three  bishops.  The  income  of  the  clergy  comes  from  fees  for  the 
celebration  of  births,  marriages,  masses,  and  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ;  all  their  places  of  worship  are  built  by  subscription. 

The  Established  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  formerly  in  union  with 
the  Chnrch  of  England  under  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops,  ceased 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  to  be  a  state  establishment  on  January  1,  187K 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain  in  1876  were  estimated  at  51,250,, 
of  which  number  39,883  resided  in  London. 

The  offlcial  statistics  already  given  would  assume  that  every  British 
subjetit  was  a  member  of  some  denomination  and  an  attendant  at  some 
church ;  but  this  is  far  fr«m  the  truth,  as,  in  most  cases,  where  church 
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and  state  are  associated,  there  is  a  natural  lethargy,  few  of  thechnix^be^ 
of  Eugland  being  regularly  filled.  The  religious  enthusiasm  belongs  to 
the  Dissenters,  and  their  churches,  which  are  called  chapels,  are  crovrded 
to  their  utmost  capacity  at  every  meeting,  nothwithstanuiug  many  of 
them  are  capable  of  holding  from  two  to  six  thousand  persons.  And 
vet  the  influence  of  these  chapels  is  not  felt  in  the  under  strat^i,  that 
exists  in  the  life  of  the  larger  cities.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  in 
London,  for  instance,  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  working  and  lower  i>eople 
«ver  attend  service. 

There  has  been  organized,  however,  within  the  past  few  years,  a  re- 
ligious society  that  belongs  to  no  sect.  It  seeks  no  church  status,  and 
avoids  every  denominational  sentiment.  It  refuses  any  authoritive  as- 
sembly committee  meeting  except  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  finance 
and  arranging  plans  to  prompte  the  common  object.  It  refuses  to  its 
^evangelists  the  right  to  stay  long  in  any  one  place  lest  they  should  sink 
into  the  relation  of  pastor  and  flock,  and  look  to  their  own  enjoyment 
and  advantages  rather  than  the  salvation  of  others.  It  insists  np<m 
open-air  stands  and  places  of  amusement  for  its  services,  and  in  this 
manner  they  reach  the  ear  and  appeal  to  the  soul  of  the  thousands  who 
never  enter  the  church. 

This  is  called  the  Salvation  Army,  and  it  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  they  have  20,000  "soldiers''  trained  ready  to  speak  at  any  time,  in 
•or  out  of  doors.  It  holds  6,220  services  weekly,  and  claims  to  reach 
4,500,000  people  in  the  streets  and  highways  each  w^eek. 

It  owns  and  hires  350  theaters,  concert  halls,  warehouses,  and  other 
buildings  in  which  services  are  held,  and  its  converts  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  independent  religious  organization,  whose 
influence  is  most  beneficial. 

FINANCE,    TADE,    AND    COM>IERCE    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM — HIS- 
TORICAL  SKETCH    FOR    1881. 

The  year  1881,  as  compared  with  that  of  1880,  was  a  comparatively 
^xciting  one;  movements  in  prices  and  changes  in  business  having 
been  in  some  instances  on  a  very  large  scale.  Among  the  more  con- 
spicuous events  which  took  place  may  be  mentioned,  firstly,  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  New  York  money  market,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
brought  on  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  introduction  of 
s,  bill  by  means  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  refund  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation<al  debt  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum ;  the  proposed 
bill,  moreov^er,  containing  clauses  which  would  have  prevented  banks 
holding  United  States  Government  securities,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  from  disposing  of  them. 

The  result  that  naturally  followed  was,  that  the  banks,  fearing  the 
loss  that  might  be  imposed  upon  them  on  the  passage  of  such  a  bill, 
immediately  took  steps  to  reduce  their  circulation,  and,  to  that  end, 
•deposited  their  securities.  A  contraction  of  currency,  rise  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  consequent  flow  of  gold  from  this  side  to  New  York  at  once 
occurred.  Although  the  proposed  bill  was  not  passed,  the  New  York 
money  market  remained,  nevertheless,  in  a  very  sensitive  condition  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Secondly,  may  be  noted  a  rise  of  money  in  London  and  in  all  the 
^continental  money  centers;  the  natural  sequence  of- the  flow  of  gold  to 
the  United  States.  The  rise  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  August 
and  culminated  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  October;  bank  dis- 
oount  rates  having  gone  up  within  various  fluctuations  from  a  mini- 
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mum  of  14  to  a  iiiaxiioniu  of  5  per  cent.>  opeu  market  rates,  keeping,  at 
times,  nearly  up  with  those  of  the  bank.  This  sudden  and  great  rise 
in  the  vahie  of  money  naturally  created  marked  changes  in  general  eco- 
uomic  conditions. 

Thirdly,  may  be  cited,  as  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  year  in 
the  matter  of  speculation,  the  great  corner  of  the  shares  of  the  Union 
G^m^rale  Company  which  followed  the  symptoms  of  a  coming  colla])se 
in  the  bourse  speculation  in  Paris,  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

Fourthly,  may  be  remarked  the  troubles  in  Egypt  which  brought  on 
a  fall  in  Egyptian  stocks  in  the  mouths  of  October  and  November,  and, 
finally,  large  sales  of  Turkish  stocks  on  the  financial  settlement  with 
Turkey,  at  which  time  it  was  considered  that  the  rise  going  on  pending 
the  negotiations  had  arrived  at  its  cuimiuating  point. 

Apart  from  political  questions,  other  events  of  economic  interest  oc- 
curred. There  was  a  large  falling  oft*  in  the  previous  year's  harvest  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  those  of  two  or  three  years  before. 
In  the  matter  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  nevertheless,  owing  to  com- 
paratively satisfactory  harvests  in  Euiope,  this  falling  oft'  was  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  temporary  rise  in  the  prices  of  cereals,  though  still 
further  ettects  may  be  seen  in  the  future.  There  may,  besides,  be  noted 
a  great  rush  of  new  shares  ui)on  the  markets,  aud  great  activity  in  par- 
liamentary notices  for  new  railways  and  other  undertakings.  The  Italiau 
loan  for  32,000,000  pounds,  the  great  corner  in  cotton  at  Liverpool  in 
the  autumn,  the  fall  in  the  securities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada,  ns  well  as  in  American  securities,  and,  generally,  a  great  move- 
ment in  the  stock  markets,  upwards  and  downwards,  may  be  especially 
noted.  Instead  of  a  year  of  quiet  activity,  it  was  a  year  of  activity 
accompanied  with  great  speculative  excitement. 

Notwithstanding  speculative  excitement,  the  year  1881  was,  in  fact, 
more  prosperous  than  that  of  1880.  Railway  traffic  increased  from  2  to 
S  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  increase  of  from  5  to  7^  per  cent,  of  the 
previous  year ;  then,  again,  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  which 
increased  in  1880,  as  compared  with  1879,  over  10  per  cent.,  show  an 
increase  for  1881  over  1880  of  about  40  per  cent.  There  was  a  slight 
diminution  in  imports,  in  itself  satisfactory,  as  showing  less  demand 
for  articles  of  food.  In  entries  of  shipping  there  occurred  a  decrease, 
while  a  renewed  increase  took  place  in  clearances,  corresponding  to  the 
fact  of  the  great  activity  in  the  shii)-building  industry.  Bankers'  clear- 
ance house  returns  showed  an  increase  all  through  the  year,  not  only  on 
stock  exchange  settling  days,  but  also  on  the  4ths  of  the  month,  the 
latter  being  characteristic  of  business  as  distinguished  from  finance. 

The  greatest  improvement  has, however, been  shown  in  the  iron  trade; 
the  large  productions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1880,  of  7,200,000  tons 
having  been  followed  by  a  production  of  8,100,000  tons  in  1881;  an  in- 
crease of  over  5  per  cent,  above  the  actual  production  of  1880.  The 
whole  of  this  increased  production  has  either  been  absorbed  in  home 
consumption  or  gone  into  stock.  In  cotton  and  other  textile  trades 
there  has  been  no  great  additional  improvements.  The  agricultural 
return  for  1881  showed  improvement  over  that  of  1880,  but  the  farming 
interest  is  not  yet  in  a  ])rosperou8  condition. 

The  miscellaneous  trades  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  all  active  during 
the  year,  so  that  all  the  conditions  of  profit  were  combined.  With  large 
production  and  consum]>tion,atlow  prices,  there  occurred  undoubtedly 
considerable  saving.  If  1880  may  be  considered  prosperous,  the  year 
1881  may  be  deemed  one  of  still  greater  prosperity  than  was  its  predeces- 
sor. Along  with  thisgeneral  prosperity  there  has  been  aspecial  prosperity 
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in  the  iron  traile  that  is  conHidefed  gratifying.  While  exJKirte  of  all  kinds 
to  all  places  were  about  the  same  as  in  1880,  this  result  was  obtained 
in  spite  of  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  exports  to  the  United 
States,  showing  that  the  pros]>erity  of  the  iron  trade  for  1881,  as  tar  as 
foreign  countries  were  concei'ued,  was  due,  not  so  much  to  a  special 
demand  from  the  United  States,  as  to  more  favorable  general  conditions 
abroad.  The  fact  of  the  increase  of  home  consumption  is  particularly 
reassuring  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dimin- 
ished demand  by  the  United  States  is  the  large  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  country,  which  was  4,700,000  tons  in  1881,  as  compared 
with  4,295,000  tous  in  1880.  It  therefore  appears  that,  if  the  iron  trade 
is  making  progress  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  sufficient  demand 
at  home  and  elsewhere  to  make  up  for  the  lesser  demand  from  that 
country.  Should  there  be  a  revival  of  the  demand  from  the  United 
States,  there  may  be  expected  a  period  of  very  great  prosperity  for  the 
trades.  The  finished  iron  trade  has  been  even  more  pn)8perou8  than 
the  pig-iron  trride,  a  good  omen  for  the  future,  tht  re  being  at  present  no 
sign  of  a  diminished  prosperity. 

During  the  year  l«S8l  activity  in  ship  building  on  the  Clyde,  Tyne, 
and  elsewhere  was  without  parallel.  The  aggregate  turned  out  on  the 
Clyde  was  45,000  tons  more  than  in  the  highest  year  previous,  namely^ 
1874.  Orders  are  in  hand  for  a  long  ])eriod  ahead,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  the  ship  building  for  the  year  1882  will  be  unprecedented  in  its 
amount  of  tonnage,  to  wit,  one  million  gross  tons,  equal  in  .value  to 
£20,000,000  sterling,  or  even  more  than  that.  All  this  helps  to  account 
for  the  great  prosperity  in  the  iron  trade,  while  other  metal  trades,  such 
as  copper,  tin,  aiul  lead,  are  likewise  more  or  less  favorably  aftected.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  year  1881,  though  prosperous  in  itself,  and 
nearly,  or  quite,  answering  to  the  expectations  which  were  formed  at 
its  beginning,  was  a  year  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  1880, 
which  was  one  of  quiet  prosperity. 

The  harvests  have  been  good — in  fact,  the  best  for  many  years,  and  a 
better  feeling  is  prevalent  in  trade  circles.  Manufactories  have  been 
running  on  full  time,  and  a  better  state  of  things  seems  to  prevail.  The 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britaip  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  important  and  intimate.  Agricultural  products 
enter  so  largely  into  the  calculation  that  there  is  great  anxiety  every 
spring  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  crops,  and  speculation  abont  them 
is  nearly  as  active  here  as  in  the  United  States.  Prejudice  against  Ameri- 
can improvement  is  passing  away,  and  greater  readiness  shown  to  &dopt 
American  inv^entions  after  they  have  been  well  tested  at  home.  Ameri- 
can implements  of  husbandry  have  been  very  generally  adopted,  and 
travel  is  being  made  more  agreeable  by  the  introduction  of  parlor  cars. 
Klecti-ic  lighting  and  the  telephone  are  rapidly  coming  into  use ;  the 
favored  systems  being  thoseof  American  invention.  Cooking-stoves,  sew- 
ing-machines, and  clocks  of  American  manufacture  are  seen  everywhere, 
and  novelty  stores  for  the  sale  of  American  goods  are  in  nearly  every  dis- 
trict. Nearly  every  department  of  our  varied  interests  have  represent- 
ative agencies  here,  and  report  favoring  and  increasing  patronage. 
Apropos  of  the  constantly  increasing  friendship  between  the  peoples  of 
the  two  countries  I  give,  as  verj'  significant,  an  extract  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  referring  to  tlie  i)rocei»sion  which  occurs  annually  upon  Ix)rd 
Mayor's  day: 

III  reciprocation  of  the  iiiteniational  courtesy  nhown  by  the  Americans  in  sidnting 
the  ITnion  Jack  at  their  centenary  celcbratioUf  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  were  carri*Hl 
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la8t  year  in  the  proceseion,  draped  iu  blacky  however,  owing  to  the  recent  d^ath  or 
President  Garfield.  This  kindly  precedent  was  followed  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
United  States  fiag  taking  an  honorable  position  in  the  pageant,  and  being  escorted 
by  a  guard  of  honor  of  staft'  sergeants  of  the  fonrrh  battalion  Royal  Fusiliers.  At 
every  part  of  the  route  it  was  warmly  greeted. 

• 

In  concluding  this  review,  I  may  say  that  I  can  fully  indorse  the 
statement  of  my  immediate  predecessor  to  the  Department,  that  "all 
American  goods  are  now  looked  upon  favorably  by  a  very  large  and 
constantly  increasing  class  of  the  commuuity,  and  there  are  abundant 
indications  that  a  demand  for  them  may  be  expected,  for  which  the 
American  producer  would  do  well  to  prepare." 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  my  intercourse  with  the  con- 
sular officers  within  my  jurisdiction  has  been  pleasant  and  most  satis- 
factory. Their  prompt  responses  to  every  demand  made  upon  them  by 
the  Department,  as  well  as  their  compliance  with  every  request  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  make,  have  been  very  gratifying.  I  beg  likewise 
to  especially  commend  Prof.  L.  H.  Mitchell,  vice  and  deputy  consul- 
general.  Deputy  Consul- General  E.  J.  Moffatt,  special  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  attaches  of  the  oftice;  all  having 
rendered  most  valuable  assistance,  both  in  the  line  of  their  duty  and  in 
the  preparation  of  this  report. 

EDWIN  A.  MERRITT, 

Consul  Oeneral. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

London^  November  10,  1882. 


LONDON. 

Annual  report  by  Consul-General  Merriit 

United  States  Consulate, 

London,  January  31,  1882. 
imports. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  London  during  the  year  1880  was 
$688,119,74^2,  or  more  than  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  all  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  As  compared  with  1879,  this  shows  an  increase 
of  $60,022,954. 

A  very  large  proportion  (in  some  instances  nearly  the  whole)  of  the 
entire  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  following  articles  were 
entered  at  the  port  of  London,  viz,  sheep  and  lambs,  cocoa,  coffee,  raw 
silk,  tea,  tin,  and  sheep  and  lambs'  wool. 

London  also  received  the  largest  importatation  of  grain,  raw  hides, 
indigo,  petroleum,  eggs,  potatoes,  rice,  seeds,  skins,  spirits,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, wine,  and  timber. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  customs  revenue  collected  at  London  during  1880  was  $48,125,611, 
a  decrease  of  $2,005,417.  London  contributed  nearly  51J  per  cent,  of 
the  total  customs  receipts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  niauufaeturefrom 
London,  in  1880,  was  $255,903,519,  or  more  than  23^  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
in  1879  it  was  $230,288,438,  being  an  increase  of  $25,615,081. 

The  exports  from  London  consisted  ])rincipal]y  of  apparel,  cotton  yaru^ 
cotton  manufactures,  haberdashery,  hardware,  leather,  machinery^ 
metals,  telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus,  and  woolen  manufactures. 

In  foreign  and  colonial  produce  the  following  were  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  chief  value  exported  from  London  :  Cocoa,  jute,  tin,  quicksilver, 
rice,  spices,  spirits,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  and  wool. 

SHIPPING. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  thnt  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  of  London  in  1880  exceeded  that  of  last  year,  which 
up  to  that  period  was  the  largest  on  record.  There  was  a  slight  in- 
crease m  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  entered,  but  a  small  falling 
oft*  in  the  number  ot  vessels  cleared,  although  an  increase  in  the  tonnage 
thereof. 

The  entries  were  11,320  vessels,  representing  5,970,341  tons,  and  the 
clearances  8,541  vessels,  of  4,60f>,641  tons.  Of  the  total  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  with  London,  more  than  72  per  cent,  was  under 
the  British  flag.     In  1879  it  was  nearly  75  per  cent. 

The  returns  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  give  an 
increase  of  315,799  tons.  In  1879  the  increase  then  recorded  was  100,000 
tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  38,584,  of  4,483,830  tons. 
The  number  cleared  with  cargoes  was  10,088  vessels,  representing 
l,418,29(>tons. 

EDWIN  A.  MERKITT, 

CoHHul- General. 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

London^  January  31,  1882. 


Compilation  from  Formn  D,  1880  and  l881,  nhowing  the  rahie  of  declartd  exports  from  Ihv 
consulate-general  of  London  to  the  Uniltd  Slates  for  thuse  yearnj  aho  dvcrcaae  orincrtaite 
of  value  in  the  articles  named. 


Articlfs. 


1880. 


1881. 


lucrenae. 


B»H>r.  wines,  and  spii  itH $47.'»,  90fl  77.  54 

Clu'niicalK,  Hoda.  &c 4,767,743  40.58 

KookH  and  statioaery 1.  343.  003  03. 71 

Diysoo<l8 3,396.160  81.33 

MiUibiutTv  and  hardware 101. 104  71.07 

Iron,  steel,  Ate 30  080,727  4".  47 

L  athcr,  hidei>.  skins,  fui-s.  &c 4, 99o.  5*1  85. 78 

Kags  and  paper  waste 1,265.  »o7  IS.  38 

Wool  1,738,222  7.1.56 

RAWsilk 62.169  1.S.22 

Tea     54.65150.48 

Clotliiiijr 196.900  92.20 

Precious  stones 2,472.69.5  31.44 

Hops  22,609  75.90 

S.',.aH 21H,4.'»7  H0.:8 

F.!ith«rH 543,247  07.05 

MiMollantous 10,947,980  67.04 

62,6  1,120  18.13 


$31.'>.487  04.36  

2,  665,  3»2  93.  89  

l,i>19.76H  31.43  

2,7.5I,6:<9  64.72  

91.115  43  69  

17.155.978  62-08  

3,932.  7:U  49.19  

647.946  no  76  

371,825  33  80 

186. 2 1 8  38.  66  $  1 24, 049  23. 44 

87,  b25  84.  77  32, 874  34. 29 

r8,0<j9  54.01  

2,  972. 466  89.  89  4r  0, 771  58. 4^ 

7.157  16  16  

1«9,273  21  t'O  

1.429.567  18.34  886.320  11.29 

16, 747, 874  i-  6  30         5.  799, 894  19. :« 

."30,  519, 973  44. 1 1         7,  312, 90    46. 79 
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CompilatioM  from  Forms  Z>,  1880  and  1881 — Continiu'd. 


Articles.  i        Decreaae. 


Percentages  of   in-  !  Percentaj^es  of  de- 
crease. !  cretise. 


Per  cent.  Per  eetU. 

Beer,  wines,  and  spirits $160,119  73.18  ' |  More  than  38ft. 

Chemicals,  soda.  &o i    2.10*^410  46.69  i More  than  44. 

Books  and  stationer}- ,        323,239  72.28  i >  More  than  24. 

I>ry  goods  '        641,521  16.61  ! t  More  than  ISJ. 

Machinery  and  hai-dware .'         10,079  27.18  i ,  Nearly  10. 

Iron,  steel.  Ac 12,924,748  83.39  | Nearly  43. 

Leather,  hides,  skint,  f  111*8,  &c I    1,062,810  36  69    More  than  21. 

KaKS  and  paper  waste ,        717,960  68.62  i 1  Nearly  56^. 

Wool 1,366,397  39.76  i j  Nearly  784. 


Kawsilk |  Nearly 200 

Tea ;  More  than 60  i 

Clothing 128,831  38.19  ' 1  More  than  65. 

Precious  stones 1  More  than 20  i 

Hops '         15,452  59.74  i ,  MorethanCS. 

Seeds    17,184  58.48  , ,  NearlyS. 

Feathers ,  More  than   163  , 

Miscellaneous Nearly 63  1 


19, 474, 056  20. 71  '  Net  total  decrease  more  than  19  percent. 


SUMMARY. 


Total  for  year  ending  Septem-  Deoreasnin  12  articles $19,474,056  20.71 

ber30.1880 $62,681,120  18.13     Iiicre;ise  in  5  articles 7, 342. 909  46. 7» 

Total  for  year  ending  Septem-  

ber30,  1^81.. 50,549,973  44.21 

Net  total  decrease 12, 13 1, 146  73. 92  Net  total  decreJMae 12, 131, 146  73. 92 


FRANCE. 

Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Walker  y  of  Paris, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Paris,  France,  December  31,  1881. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  on  the  trade 
and  industry  of  France  for  the  calender  year  1880,  in  conformity  with 
paragraph  556  of  the  Consular  Regulations. 

The  statistics  and  figures  appearing  throughout  this  report  refer 
principally  to  the  ^'  special  commerce,"  in  distinction  from  "  general  com- 
merce." 

The  former  (commerce  special)  represents  the  true  commerce  of  the 
country,  while  the  latter  {commerce  gineral)  embraces,  both  as  to  im- 
ports and  exports,  not  only  the  commerce  proper  of  France,  but  also  the 
merchandise  sent  through  France  in  transit  for  other  countries. 

The  special  commerce  of  Fru-nce  during  1880,  imports  and  exports 
combined,  shows  a  total  figure  of  $1,700,220,000,  being  an  increase  of 
$134,920,000  over  1879. 

Of  this  increased  volume  of  trade  for  1880,  $87,600,000  falls  to  the 
share  of  imports,  and  $47,320,000  to  that  of  exports. 

The  imports  into  France  from  the  United  States  during  1880  are 
given  at  $  146,205, <»09,  an  excess  of  $3,016,580  over  !879;  theexpoits 
from  France  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  $66,446,777,  an  increase 
of  $11,209,393  in  favor  of  the  year  lvS80. 
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Statement  showing  in  round  numbers  and  by  countries  of  origin  the  importations  into  France 

during  1879  and  18d0. 

[Speoial  commerce  in  detaO  and  general  commerce  in  totals.] 


Countries. 


United  States. 

England 

Be^um 

Oermany 

Italy 

Spain 

Russia 


India,  British 

Argentine  KepubUo 
Turkey 


Algeria 

Austria 

Switzerland 

€hina 

Sweden 


Egypt 

Brazil 

Holland 

Norway 

India,  Dutch 

Hayti 

Uruguay 

Chili 

Africa,  west  coast 
Oreece 


1879. 


1880. 


Barbary  States 

Japan  

St.  Pierre  Mtqueloo  and  flsheries. 

Ouadeliiupe 

Martinique 

Australia 

Senegal 

Peru 


Roumania . .  ■ . 

Spanish  American  colonies 

Reun  ion 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

British  American  colonies  . 

Portugal 

India,  French 

Mexico 


Africa,  other  part*  of 

British  Afiican  colonies 

Cochin  China 

Mayotte,  Nossi-Be,  and  St.  Marie  de  Madagascar. 

O  iiatemala 

Philippines 

Dentuark 

Ecuador  

British  Mediterranean  possessions 

Ouiana,  French. 

Oceanioa,  other  parts  of 

Wreclcs  and  salvage 

St.  Thomas 

Dutch  American  colonies 

Siara 

BoUvla 


Total,  speoial  commerce 
Increase  for  1880 


$143, 

11». 
83, 
82, 

71. 
36, 
68, 

25. 
26. 
31. 
24. 
18, 
20, 

1». 
17, 

9. 
11, 

8. 

5, 

8. 

6. 

6. 

4, 

5. 

2, 

6. 

6. 

4. 

3. 

4, 

2, 

2. 
10, 


180,000 
800.000 
000,000 
600,000 
560,000 
560.000 
600.000 
240,  000 
920.000 
080,000 
460,000 
100,000 
640, 000 
080,000 
060,000 
560,000 
000,000 
460.000 
340,000 
920,000 
620.000 
460,000 
320.000 
580,000 
560,000 
800,000 
120.000 
620,000 
800,000 
800,000 
020.000 
540,000 
300,000 


4,140.000 

8.580,000 

2.740,000 

2,960,000 

1,460,000 

1.380,000 

1.020,000 

1.600,000 

1.360.000 

1,  420, 000 

620,000 

540.000 

540,000 

460,000 

080,000 

80,000 

380,000 

60.000 

80,000 

.60,000 

120.000 

120. 000 

160.000 

140,000 


919, 040,  000 


$146. 
132, 

87. 

79, 

6H, 

62. 

31, 

78, 

26, 

25. 

24, 

22, 

20, 

17. 

11. 

10. 

8. 

6. 

6. 

6, 

6. 

6. 

5. 

5, 

5, 

4, 

4. 

4, 

4. 

4. 

3. 

3. 

3, 

3. 

3. 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

1. 

1, 

1. 

1. 


200.000 
700.  OUO 
480.000 
640,000 
660.000 
640.000 
8'.'0.000 
120.000 
780.000 
700,000 
380,000 
820,000 
830.000 
180.000 
460,000 
140,000 
480,000 
180.000 
980,000 
800.000 
760,000 
740,000 
360,000 
740,000 
420.000 
400.000 
600.000 
380.000 
3H0,O0O 
260.000 
200,000 
060,000 
900,000 
640.000 
240,000 
140,000 
800.000 
860,000 
620,000 
400,000 
700.000 
540.000 
500.000 
000,000 
820.000 
700.000 
540.000 
520.000 
480,000 
200,000 
200.000 
100.000 

80,ono 

80.000 
60,000 
60.000 
40,000 


Total,  general  commerce . 
Increase  for  1880 , 


1,115.860,000 


1,006,640,000 
87,600.000 

1,222,600,000 
106,740,000 
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Statement  ekowing  in  round  numhen  and  by  oountriee  ef  deeUnaiion  the  exportatUms  from 

Franee  duHng  1879  and  1880. 

[Special  commerce  in  detail  and  general  commerce  in  totals.] 


Coontoies. 


England 

Belgium 

Germanr 

United  States. 
Switserland  .. 

Italy.  

Algeria 

Spain. 


Argentine  Republio 

Brasil 

Tnrkey 

Holland 

Egypt 

Russia 

Austria. 

St.  Thomas 

Kew  Oranada 

Uruguay  

Portugal 

Mexico 

Chili 


Spanish  American  colonies 

Greece       

Martinique 

Gaadeloupe 

Haytl.  

Norwray 

Barbary  States 

Beunion 

British  African  colonies 

Sweden    

Senegal 

Venezuela 

Denmark.  

British  American  colonies 

India,  British 

Guiana,  French 

Japan  

Peru    

Eonador 

Cochtn  China 

Ooea  nica,  other  islands  of. 

Australia 

St.  Pierre  Miquelon  sad  fisheries 

Bonmania 

China 

British  Mediterranean  possessions 

India,  Datch 

Guatemala 

Africa,  west  coast 

Dutch  American  colonies 

Africa,  other  parts  of 

India,  French 

Philippines 

Mayotte,  Nossi-Be,  and  St.  Marie  de  Madagascar. 

Bolivia.. v7!r. 

Siam 


1879. 


$1M. 

85, 
88. 
56, 
49, 
30. 
27, 
29, 
14, 
14, 

11, 

8. 

6, 
«, 
4. 
2, 
4. 
4, 
8. 
2, 
2, 
2. 
7, 
2, 
2, 
1. 


2, 
1, 
2, 
1. 
1, 
2, 

1, 
1, 
1, 
1. 
2. 


1, 


040,000 
880,000 
700,000 
240,000 
300,000 
080.000 
860.000 
920,000 
620.000 
180,000 
940,000 
940,000 
500,000 
840,000 
260,000 
660,000 
460,000 
240,000 
760,000 
760,000 
340,000 
860,000 
540.000 
740,000 
400,000 
280,000 
980.000 
240.000 
480,000 
220,000 
260,000 
240,000 
160,000 
960,000 
220,000 
420,000 
020,000 
760,000 
700,000 
760,000 
840,000 
650.000 
480,000 
100,000 


700.000 
780,000 
840,000 
640.000 
600,000 
280,000 
240,000 
160,000 
180,000 
80,000 


1880. 


$182,122,000 

98,000,000 

72,580,000 

66,440,000 

44,080,000 

36,260,000 

82,360,000 

81, 740, 000 

16,920,000 

15,240,000 

9,100,000 

7,500,000 

7,500,000 

6^800,000 

5, 700. 000 

4, 780, 000 

4,240  000 

4,200,000 

8,940,000 

8.660,000 

8,560,000 

8, 420, 000 

8,300,000 

2.820,000 

2, 820, 000 

2,260,000 

2,160,000 

2,020,000 

1,840,000 

1, 740, 000 

1,600.000 

1,560, 090 

2,400.000 

1,240,000 

1. 220, 000 

1, 120. 000 

1,060,000 

1,040,000 

1, 020. 000 

880,000 

860,000 

800.000 

780,000 

740,000 

700,000 

680.000 

640,000 

560,000 

520,000 

520,000 

360,000 

240,000 

240,000 

200,000 

100,000 


Total,  special  commerce. 
Increase  for  1880 


646,269,000 


608,580,000 
47,820,000 


Total,  general  commerce. 
Increase  for  1880 


853.920,000 


922,460,000 
68,540,000 


4277- 


^9 
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Table  shtnfing  the.  value  in  round  numbera,of  imparte,  bg  arHclee^into  France  dwri$ig  tt« 

years  1879  ana  1880. 

[Spedal  oommerce  in  detoil,  genonl  oommeroe  in  totals  ] 


Articlea. 


Cereals 
Wool 


Silk  and  waste  Bilk 

Wlnea 

Wood)  oommon 

Cotton,  raw 

▲nimaia 

Oil,  erode  and  carbonised 

Furs  and  skins 

OUseed 

Coffee 


Prtiit 

Sngar,  forel^ 

Woolen  tisanes 

Heats,  fresh  and  salted. 

Cotton  tissues 

Flax 


Grease  of  all  kinds 

Soffar,  French  colonial 

Oils,  vegetable 

Fraits,  oleagiDons 

Batter  and  cheese 

Silktiseaes 

Machinery 

Copper  

Minerals  of  all  kinds 

Horses 

Yeffetables,  dried,  &c 

Couonyarn 

Skins,  prepared 

Fish,  saltwater 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Stationery,  books  and  engravings 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Woods,  cabinet 

Indigo 

Kice 


Onano  and  other  manures 

Cocoa 

Lead 


Hats,  straw,  &o 

Hartlware 

Matting  of  straw,  Ac 

Woolen  yam 

Iron  and  steel 

Mineral  oils,  petiolenm,  Sto 

Jnte 

Zinc 

Hemp 

Saffron 

Tin 


Snlpbnr 

Tissues  of  flax  and  hemp. 
Seeds 


Soda  and  potash,  nitrates  of 

Yarn  of  flax  and  hemp 

Jewelry,  Sco 

Bops         

Pig-Iron,  Ac 

Leat her,  manufactures  of 

T( »bR coo,  man u  factured 

Clock-makers' materials 

Silk-worm  eggs 

Other  articles *.. 


Total,  special  commerce 
Increase  for  1880 


Total,  general  commerce. 
Increase  for  1880 


$171.48l,00« 

67.740,000 

88,280,000 

24, 140, 000 

44.220.000 

4i0,880.000 

30, 200, 000 

29,100.000 

85,000,000 

18,620,000 

20,220,000 

14, 240, 000 

7.060,000 

18,640,000 

12. 260, 000 

12, 460, 000 

18,840,000 

12, 020, 000 

0,080.000 

IS,  080, 000 

7,300.000 

8, 120, 000 

7,600.000 

7,560.000 

7,060,000 

5, 760, 000 

7,180,000 

7,640,000 

7,000,000 

6,620,000 

5,060,000 

4,240.000 

8,260,000 

6, 74A.  000 

4,600.000 

6, 100,000 

4, 380, 000 

6,  f>60, 000 

4,020,000 

8,840.000 

8,500,000 

8, 060,  OCO 

2,780,000 

2,900,000 

2,840,000 

8,180,000 

8, 520, 000 

8, 120, 000 

8, 520, 000 

940,000 

1,820.000 

1, 740, 000 

8,  loo,  000 

1, 120, 000 

^  720. 000 

2,800,000 

1, 100, 000 

1, 140, 000 

960,000 

78«,000 

860.000 

600,000 

5<t0,000 

94,  900, 000 


1880. 


919,  040,  000 


$187,700,009 

74,040.000 

64.440,000 

62,780.000 

55,600.000 

43,080.000 

35.440.000 

34.020.000 

84.000,000 

22,0001000 

19,520.000 

19.B4A,000 

16.680.000 

15,820,000 

13,940,000 

13.280,000 

13.020.000 

11.140.000 

9,560.000 

9,220.000 

9,020,000 

8,820,000 

8,460,000 

8,420,000 

7.660,000 

7.160,000 

7.060.000 

6,920.000 

6,260,000 

5.880,000 

6,700.0C0 

5. 440. 000 

4.980,000 

4,880,000 

4,800.000 

4,280.000 

4, 280, 000 

4. 18U.  000 

8,880.000 

3,880.000 

8,840.000 

8,640.000 

3.8^20.000 

3,480.000 

3.140. 000 

3,020.000 

2.860,000 

2,740.000 

1,440,000 

2,380,000 

2,840.000 

2,800.000 

2,020,000 

1.680. 000 

1,600.000 

l.r80.000 

1.300,000 

1, 240, 000 

1, 040.  OM 

1,  (»40, 000 

940  000 

880,000 

960.000 

110, 000, 000 

1,006,040,000 
87,600.000 


1, 115, 860, 000 


1,222.600.000 
106^740,000 
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Table  $hawing  the  value  in  round  numbere  of  OKporU  by  arUdee,  from  Franoe  for  the 

yeare  1879  and  1880. 

[8p«dal  oommeroe  in  detail,  general  oommeroe  in  totals.] 


Artiolee. 


Tiuaeeofwool 

wines 

Tisaaea  of  silk  and  waste  silk 

Tojsand  fumitore 

Leather,  nuumCMsturea  of 

Silks   

Wool  

Snsar,  refined 

Skins,  dressed 

Batter  and  cheese 

Brandy  and  aplrits 

Wearing  apparel 

Cotton  tissues 

Cotton,  raw 

Haidware 

Cereals 

Furs  and  skins,  raw 

Chemicals 

Stationery,  Sto 

Jewelry,  Sco 

Woolen  yam 

HorMes,  males,  and  cattle 

Pottery  and  glassware 

Fish,  fresh  and  preserved 

Woods,  common 

Ladies*  hat*  and  artificial  flowers. 

SilgA  of  fowls,  endgame 

TiMacs  of  fisz  or  hemp 

Potatoes  and  dried  yegetahles 

Fruit 

Machinery 

Grease  of  all  kinds 

Bags         

OilofoliTfS,  &o 

Watches  and  clocks 

Flax  and  hemp 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Oif-oake,  &c   

Building  materials 

Seed,  for  sowing 

Ol:0<*ctH  of  collection 

Prraared  medicines 

Hairofallkinda 

Mnaical  instinments 

Painters*  colors 

Articles  de  Paris    

Fmita  and  grains,  oleaglnoas 

Copper  

HaUoffelt 

Oil,  omde  and  carbonised 

liaterials  of  war 

Soaps      

Perramery 

Indigo       

Yam  of  fiaz  or  hemp 

llluerals  of  all  kinds 

CasMron  and  steel 

SalTron        

Cotton  yam  (not  Indnding  wa«t^ 

HMta.salted   

Caodl<>s  of  all  kinda       

Tobarco,  manofaotnnd 

Madder 

Extract  of  madder 

Other  articles 


1879. 


$61,800, 

61.540, 

46,840, 

80,000 

28,000, 

81,720 

28,440 

20,180 

10, 220 

14, 620 

20.800 

18.540 

12.680, 

18,380 

18,900, 

8,800 

10, 540 

11,000 

0,600 

10, 040; 

8,740 

7,080 

7,040 

7,000, 

0^220 

8.020 

0.  S2i\ 

5.240 

8,880 

5.000 

4,800 

6,000 

8,000, 

8,140 

8.000, 

2,880 

2,880 

2.500 

2,520 

8.220, 

2,400 

2,120 

2,280; 

2,000, 

2,240, 

1.240 

1,080 

1,180 

2,020 

1,800, 

1, 280 

1. 8'.'0 

1,580 

1,020, 

1,280, 

600 

520 

800 

480 

520 

800. 

340 

KtO 

on 

08,020 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
liOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1880. 


174,040, 
40,020, 
48)800 
38.080 
82,7H(i 
81.820, 
28,500, 
18,680 
18,420, 
18, 000 
18. 120, 
18.000, 
16)820, 
18.0U0, 
13,240, 
12,620, 
12,440 

11,840 

10,960 

10,940 

9.80U, 

9,000, 

8,200, 

7, 420, 

0)900 

0,480, 

8.000, 

5,000 

5,400, 

5,120, 

4,780, 

i.  740, 

1,140, 

8,060, 

8, 4V0, 

8,320, 

8.040, 

2,900, 

2,920, 

2,800, 

2.800, 

2,400, 

2,800, 

2,800, 

2,240, 

2,100, 

2,080, 

1,940, 

1,820, 

1,800, 

1,700, 

1.800, 

1.680 

1,840 

1,)^ 

9U0, 

800 

70« 

600, 

6<K>, 

340 

800 

80, 

40, 

71.800 


Total,  special  conuneroe 
Increase  for  1880 


048,200,000 


093.580, 
47, 320 


Total,  general  oommeroe. 
Increase  for  1880        .   ... 


853, 920. 000 


022, 400, 
08,540, 


OOO 
000 
000 
000 
OOO 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
•00 
000 
OOO 
OOO 
000 
•00 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
Olio 
000 
000 
000 

ono 

OOO 
000 


000 
000 


100 

000 
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Table  showing  the  value,  by  kinds  of  merdiandisef  of  imports  into  Frattoe  from  the  UnUed 

States  during  the  years  1879  and  1880. 

[SpedBl  oommeroe  in  detail,  general  commerce  in  totals.*] 


Articles. 


Cereals 

Cotton,  raw 

Meats,  fresh  and  salted 

Orease  of  all  kinds,  except  fish-oil. 

Tobacco,  raw 

Bitameos 

Bnilding  materials,  timber 

Coffee        

Distilled  Uqnors 

Oils,  refined 

Machinery 

Peruvian  bark 

Silk-worm  eggs 

Rice 


Hides  and  skins 

Animsls 

Seed,  for  sowing 
Fish f. 


Whalebone,  raw 

Utensils,  Slc.  of  metal. 

FishK)il 

Besin 

Bristles 

Fnilt 


Wood,  mannfiiotures  of. . 
Horsenair,  raw  or  cnrled. 
Apples  and  pears,  dried. . 

Cabinet  woods 

Butter,  salted 

Cocoa 


Copper 

Potash 

YeUo  w  -oak  bark . 

Silverware 

Otiier  articles 


Total,  special  commerce. 
Increase  for  1880 


Total,  general  commerce. 
Increase  for  1880 


1879. 


$87. 

28. 

8. 

7. 

a, 

2. 

1. 


479,218 
880,020 
88S.858 
753,776 
900,010 
658,024 
218,781 
015,247 
255 
741,803 
966,447 
141,746 
475^500 


448,118 
88,888 
202,665 
188,288 
171.666 
110, 183 
208,884 
104,771 
245,889 
219, 852 
58,762 


1. 


87,421 
85,200 
27.896 

808,602 
50,887 
48,166 
40,909 

618.836 


148, 189, 029 


1880. 


$88.228.589 

80,964.661 

8,670.260 

7.968.568 

2.778.010 

2,947,883 

1,506.700 

905.480 

4.2a 

638,874 

454.083 

268.374 

318,800 

4,643 

214,113 

176,640 

159.585 

115.928 

130.995 

101,165 

82,884 

107.258 

87.518 

82,730 

75,075 

69,354 

53.656 

50.489 

61.571 

22,540 

84,486 

88,154 

37,557 

82,788 

744,429 


146,205.609 
8, 616, 580 


148,740,496 


154,469,288 
4,738.706 


*  As  remarked  preyionsly,  the  eonsnl-general  in  his  rednotions  estimated  the  franc  at  20  cents,  in* 
stead  of  estimating  It  at  its  Treasury  vajuatlon,  19.8  cents.  This  makes  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween  the  consul-general's  totals  and  the  totals  as  given  in  the  statements  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment even  in  the  trade  between  France  and  the  United  States,  vis : 


Imports  tnm  the  United 
States. 

Bzporta    to   the   United 
Stotea. 

QeneraL 

SpeciaL 

GeneraL 

SpeciaL 

Consni-ffeneral's  totals 

$154,469,000 
149,054,000 

$146,206^000 
141.088,000 

$06,107,000 
95,186.000 

$06,467,000 
64,116.000 

Department  totals 

* 

Difference 

5,415^000 

5^122.000 

2.921,000 

2,862;  000 

CONTINENT  OP  EUROPE — FRANCE. 
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Table  $haufing  ike  value,  by  kinds  of  mercftaii(It««,  of  exports  from  France  to  the  United  States 

during  the  years  1B79  and  1880. 

[Special  oommeroe  In  detaO,  genenl  oommerce  In  totals.] 


Articles. 


Tissnes,  trimmings,  and  ribbons  of  silk  and  waste  silk. 

Tissaes,  trimmings,  &c.,  of  wool 

Titsaea,  trimminss,  &c,  of  cotton 

Ifianofaotaree  of  leather 

Prepared  hides 

Woolen  goods 

Ornamental  feathers 

Trimmings  of  straw,  Ac , 

Winea 


Straw  hats , 

Imitation  Jewelnr 

Fancy  goods  and  bnttons 

Hair  of  all  kinds 

Baw  bides  and  fars 

Madder,  coal  tar,  colors,  acids,  &o 

Fish m..-. 


Bonnets  snd  artificial  flowers 

Silk  and  silk  waste 

Tools,  See.,  of  metal 

Machinery 

Cmde  tartar 

Fmits,  almonds,  Sec 

Glassware  and  pottery 

Millstones 

Clothing  and  naderwear 

Bxtracts  of  dyewood 

Tissues,  ribbons,  Sec,  of  flax  or  hemp 

Books  and  stationery 

Objects  of  collection 

Cheese 

Cast  iron  and  steel 

Oils,  pnre,  flzed 

Liquors  and  spirits 

Copper 

Glycerine 

Jewelry  of  gold  and  silver 

Sulphate  of  quinine 

Gold  and  platina,  drawn  and  rolled 

Musical  instruments 

Manufkctures  of  wood 

Yegetables,  pre  erred 

Prepared  hair 

Permmery  .     

Optical  instruments 

Furniture. 

Colors 

Bmsbmakers'  ware 

Building  materials  of  stone 

Horns  of  cattle 

Soap,  common 

Canary  seed 

Manfranese 

Volatile  oils 

Salt,  marine  and  rook 

Stone  coal 

Other  articles 


1870. 


♦12. 
18. 

2, 
2, 
2, 
1, 


Total,  special  oommeroe 
Increase  for  1880 


Total,  general  commerce. 
Increase  for  1880 


1, 


1, 


187, 410 
928,612 
772,876 
481,703 
677.089 
684.196 
406,686 

22.704 
776,779 

67, 146 
715. 520 
448,806 
164,384 
506,060 
750, 126 
281,318 
828,107 
328,336 
416.217 

62,250 


836,866 
578.566 
270,636 
401,077 
408,847 
555,101 
302,227 
345,525 

15,153 
115, 274 

88,153 
203,880 
166,760 
244,867 

82,737 


84,210 
64,078 
82,342 
68,008 
117.030 
100,467 
78,060 
86.800 


116, 012 


142, 043 
70,345 


1. 


3,763  , 
407,004 


55, 237, 384 


70. 434, 808 


1880. 


$14,243,136 

16, 356, 001 

1.562,570 

3.155.730 

2,058,722 

2, 364, 735 

2, 210, 746 

7,746 

1, 003, 716 

202.057 

1, 705, 652 

1,478.080 

1, 210, 041 

1, 104,  522 

002,500 

440,725 

1,017,808 

570,342 

801,482 


836,612 
801,083 
700.416 
558,102 
532,046 
513,837 
373,164 
360.637 
386,054 

22.631 
222,180 
130, 275 
260,701 
212,027 
211,801 
188, 605 

80.000 
182,720 
172, 847 


172, 318 
171,684 
168,062 
144,550 
116, 788 
118, 733 
107, 178 


105,200 
86,188 


73. 176 
65.226 
62,815 


1, 700, 636 


66,446,777 
11, 200, 308 


08,107,055 
18, 673, 557 


Production  of  coal  for  1879  and  1880. 

Tonnes.* 

Pit  coal  and  anthracite 18,857,327 

Lignite 554, 7d5 

Total  for  1880 19,412,112 

Total  for  1879 17,110,979 

Increase  for  1880 2,301,133 

*The  French  "tonne''  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 
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There  were  imported  for  consamption  in  France  daring  1880,  in  roand 
numbers,  943,416  tx>n8  of  coal  and  coke,  an  increase  of  182,886  tons  over 
1879.  These  importations  were  almost  entirely  from  Belgium,  Oermany, 
and  England,  viz: 


Belfcinm toimeB. 

Germainr do  .. 

Bnglana .do... 

Olt^  oonntriet do... 


Total 


1880. 


179,  OlD 
17,418 


948,416 


1879. 


686,  tas 

165.648 

9,804 

40 


760,690 


The  exportation  amounted  to  about  587,360  tons,  an  increase  of  52,835 
tons  as  compared  with  1879. 

The  excess  of  imports  oVer  exports  during  the  year  1880  was  356,056 
tons. 

ProducUan  qf  iron  and  steel  in  1879  and  1860. 

IRON. 

Tonnes. 

Pig  iron 1,733,102 

Bails 41,944 

Befined  iron 754,444 

Sheet  iron 155,990 


Total  for  1880 2,685,410 

Total  for  1879 2,257,357 

Increase  for  1880 428,053 

STEEL. 

Bails 279,847 

Befined  cast 86,221 

Sheets  and  plates 18,558 

Total  for  1880 384,696 

Total  for  1879 333,265 


Increase  for  1880 51,361 

FRENCH  BAILWAYS. 

The  gross  receipts  of  French  railways  are  thus  given : 

For  the  year  1879 $197,767,638 

For  the  year  1880 222,276,762 

Increase  (1880) 24.509,130 

In  addition  to  the  above  is  a  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  French 
railways  during  the  first  six  months  of  1881,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1880,  viz : 

1881.— Gross  receipts $107,125,397 

1880.— Gross  receipts 106,117,659 

Increase 2,007.738 

Showing  an  increase  of  nearly  2  per  cent,  over  the  receipts  of  1880. 

The  number  of  miles  of  road  in  operation  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1880  was  14,298,  and  for  the  same  period  of  time  in  1881, 14,938,  an 
increase  of  640  miles. 
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PATENTS. 

During  the  year  1880  patents  for  inventions  were  issaed  in  France  as 
follows : 

Patents. 

For  Ave  years 46 

For  ten  years 63 

For  fifteen  years 5,720 

Foreign 228 

Total 6,057 

Certificates  of  addition 1,603 

Generaltotal 7.660 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  168  patents,  as  compared  with  the  year  1879 

MINT. 

Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  money  coined  by  the  French  Oovernment 
daring  the  years  1879  and  1880  is  stated  as  follows: 


Gold 

Silver 

Bronxe 

Total 


Franet, 
28,470,6i0 

None 

200,000 


1880. 


Frtmfit, 
None. 
None. 
200,000 


28,  e7a,  040        200, 000 


NAVIGATION. 

The  total  number  of  voyages  performed  by  vessels  of  all  classes  and 
of  all  flags,  with  cargoes,  to  and  from  French  ports  during  the  year 
1880  was  59,549,  representing  19,125,000  tons  burden.  Compared 
with  the  year  1879,  this  shows  an  augmentation  of  5,748  voyages  and 
1,946,000  tons  burden.  As  to  tonnage,  the  French  mercantile  marine 
participated,  in  1880,  in  the  proportion  of  35  per  cent.;  during  the  year 
1879  the  proportion  was  33  per  cent. 

Distinguishing  between  navigation  by  sail  and  navigation  by  steam, 
the  French  flag  participated  in  the  former  category  in  the  proportion  of 
23^  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  category  in  the  proportion  of  40^  per 
cent. 

The  following  tables  show  the  statistics  of  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  France  daring  the  year  1880,  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tion and  employment  of  the  French  mercantile  marine  during  said 
period : 

Statement  9howmg  the  fiag,  nvmber,  and  tonnage  of  veawle  engaged  in  eormneree  between 

France  and  the  United  States  duHng  1680. 

EKTBRBD. 


Flag. 

With  oargo. 

IhhallMt. 

Totals. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

INmnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

tTnited  States 

147 

118 

1,712 

187,828 

157,810 

1,291,683 

2 

1,119 

149            188, 447 

'PrMneli 

118            157,210 

Other 

1 

428 

1, 713        1. 291. 061 

i 

1,972 

1,580,071 

8 

1,547 

1,975 

1,587,818 
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CLKARED. 


X7iiited  Statoc 

17 

73 

278 

13,806 
187,168 
267,528 

06 

28 

868 

81,004 

14.260 

616,880 

110 

06 

1,231 

96^802 
161,482 
882.868* 

French 

Other 

Total 

368 

418,584 

1,060 

711, 512 

1,437 

1,180,006 

Employment  of  the  Frenck  meroantiU  marine  durinp  1880. 


Services. 


LongToyaf^es 

Baritpeaa  and  Meditemmean  wat«r8 

Coaatfnff  trade 

Bankflshery 

Coaat  and  ranall  fishery 

Pilotage,  towing,  yachts,  &c , 

Totals 


Number  of  yes- 
sels,  all  classes. 


Tonnage. 


852 

801 
2,300 

482 
0,655 

020 


15,058 


428,560 

214,846 

111,500 

47,711 

87,272 

28.810 


010,208 


Crews. 


15.180 
0,654 
0.664 
0.207 

45,721 
2,872 


02,887 


Condiiion  of  the  French  mercantile  marine^  December  31,  1880. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Totals. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Under  30  tons 

80  to  50  tons 

10,667 

1,080 

820 

801 

843 

838 

102 

180 

62 

60 

28 

17 

7 

2 

82,842 

80,616 

16^753 

58.505 

116, 801 

83,407 

67,640 

57,  Oil 

38,004 

80, 316 

20,810 

14,600 

7,411 

2,514 

45.250 

6.221 

2,526 

6,050 

0,302 

8,013 

8,345 

1,882 

1,010 

1,052 

580 

360 

167 

57 

175 
75 
17 
61 
88 
26 
86 
22 
22 
27 
20 
21 
87 
21 
10 
25 

2,537 

2,004 

016 

4,725 

6,212 

6^030 

12,865 

0,006 

13.150 

17,021 

21,834 

18,237 

40,280 

28,874 

33,600 

58,778 

810 
502 
125 
548 
603 
455 
680 
464 
514 
782 
767 
704 
1,201 
881 
1,251 
2,038 

10,742 

1,114 

887 

862 

882 

864 

228 

152 

84 

87 

67 

88 

44 

23 

10 

25 

85,370 
49,520 
17,000 
6.1.230 
122.513 
00.337 
80.505 
67,817 
46,054 
57,237 
42,153 
82.837 
47.601 
80,88» 
38,600 
68,778 

46,060 
6|723 

60  to  60  tons 

60  to  100  tons 

100  to  200  tons 

200  to  800  tons 

800  to  400  tons 

400  to  500  tons 

600  to  600  tons 

600  to  700  tons  

700  to  800  tons 

800  to  1.000  tons 

1,000  to  1,200  tons... 
1,200  to  1,600  tons... 
1.500  to  2.000  tons  ... 

2.651 
6.508 
0,805 
8.468 
3.084 
2,846 
1,583 
1.784 
1,847 
1,1«B 
1,658 
•88 
1,251 

9.00AtAniiAni1  ovAr 

2.098 

Totals 

14,406 

641,530 

70,833 

652 

*277,750   12.564 

tl5,068 

010,208  i  102.807 

1      ■ 

r  ^ 

*  With  total  horse-power  of  06,640. 

t  These  figures  do  not  include  vessels  under  2  tons  burden,  engaged  in  shore  fisheries,  not  reqiilred 
to  make  foraial  entries,  which  numbered  10,250,  with  a  total  measurement  of  13,006  tons,  and  employiiig 
17,467  men. 

X  Not  including  hands  employed  exclusively  for  personal  saxviee  of  passengers,  who  numbered  S,628L 

THE  FRENCH  FISHEBIES. 


A  report  of  considerable  interest  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  Officiel 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  fisheries  during  the  past  year,  show- 
ing that  they  have  somewhat  declined  in  value. 

In  1879  the  total  value  of  the  fisheries  was  $17,616,968,  while  that 
of  1880  was  only  $17,383,634,  a  diminution  of  $232,434.  The  cause  of  this 
decrease  did  not  lie  in  a  diminution .  of  fish,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  caught  in  1880  over  18,742,600  pounds  more  than  in  1879. 
The  very  abundance  of  fish  injured  the  markets,  there  being  very  fre- 
quently such  a  glut  that  the  prices  were  almost  nominal.  In  the  Cher- 
bourg arrondissement  there  was  a  decrease  of  $436,670  in  the  herringi 
mackerel,  and  shrimp  fisheries.  In  that  of  Brest  it  was  $1,772,677  in 
fishes  of  all  kinds,  save  and  except  that  of  anchovy ;  in  Lorient,  $714,600, 
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principally  in  prawns  and  sardines.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Bocbe- 
fort,  however,  the  sardine  fishery  was  very  saccessful,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease of  $606,351,  and  in  that  of  Toalon  there  was  a  slight  gain  of 
$467,992  in  shell  fish.  The  deep-sea  fisheries  showed  a  very  decided 
decline. 

While  in  1879  the  cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland  and  of  Iceland  was 
valued  at  $2,949,358,  last  year  it  was  only  $2,658,158,  employing  30 
boats  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  falling  off  took  place  princi- 
pally in  Newfoundland,  tbe  Iceland  fishery  having  been  fairly  good 
although  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tbe  size  of  the  fish  caught  on  the 
east  coast  was  greatly  in  excess  of  tbat  caught  on  the  west. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  in  the  value  of  the  cod  that  are 
brought  to  market  by  the  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne  fishermen  in  compari- 
son with  what  the  Breton  fishermen  bring,  the  reason  being  that  the 
former  immediately  salt  their  cod  in  barrels,  while  the  latter  only  use 
sea-weed.  The  barrelled  cod  is  not  only  in  better  condition,  but,  if  the 
market  is  extremely  low,  the  holders  can  afford  to  keep  it  longer  than 
tbat  which  is  only  preserved  in  sea-weed.  The  herring  fishery,  so  far 
as  numbers  went,  was  most  successful  on  the  French  coast,  but  the 
prices  of  the  year  were  ridiculously  low,  being  often  only  at  the  rate 
of  about  29  cents  the  mea.sure,  instead  of  the  ordinary  value  of  77^ 
cents.  The  sardine  appears  to  have  been  most  capricious.  While  it 
was  tolerably  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bochefort,  other  places 
which  are  usually  safe  finds  for  this  fish  were  absolutely  bare.  Oener- 
ally  speaking,  the  Brittany  sardine  fishery  was  a  failure,  and  particu- 
larly at  localities  like  Etet  and  Quiberon,  where  hitherto  it  has  been 
tbe  source  of  much  profit.  For  the  first  time,  too,  the  sardine  appeared 
in  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Noirmoutiers,  and 
yielded  a  good  harvest. 

The  money  results,  however,  of  the  sardine  fishery  were  satisfactory 
owing  to  the  high  prices  realized. 

The  fisheries  designated  as  ^^all  sorts,"  and  comprising  turbots,  soles, 
salmon,  mullet,  &c.,  were  profitable,  yielding  2,461,538.52  pounds  in 
1880  over  1879,  employing  184  extra  boats. 

That  fishing  as  an  industrial  occupation  ranks  very  high  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  little  decked  vessel  of  25  tons,  belonging  to  the  port 
Groisic,  has  earned  during  the  last  five  years  upwards  of  $14,800,  after 
paying  expenses,  of  which  the  owner  got  $4,684,  or  at  the  rate  of  $940 
per  annum,  a  very  good  interest  for  his  outlay. 

THE  WHEAT  CROP  OP  1880. 

The  provisional  estimates  sent  m  by  the  pr6fets  of  their  respective 
districts  during  the  six  weeks  following  the  harvest  show  the  total  crop 
of  France  to  be  289,102,381  bushels  of  wheat,  18,729,391  bushels  of  mas- 
lin  (a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye),  and  74,613,727  bushels  of  rye. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  is  about  16.63  bushels  (about 
3.61  bushels  more  than  in  1879) ;  of  maslin  16.30  bushels  (about  3.40 
bushels  more  than  in  1879) ;  and  of  rye  15.88  bushels,  an  increase  of  3.75 
bushels  over  the  yield  of  the  previous  year. 

THE  WHEAT  CROP  IN  1881. 

Official  returns  have  how  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, compiled  from  reports  sent  in  by  the  pr^fets.  The  sowings  consisted 
of  17,635,090  acres,  and  the  yield  was  254,753,152  bushels.  This  was 
13,750,0001ess  than  the  crop  of  1880,  and  rather  under  a  good  average. 
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Daring  the  last  ten  years  the  smallest  crop  was  225,500,000  bashels, 
and  the  largest  365,750,000  in  1874,  which  was  probably  the  best  known 
in  France.  The  average  is  about  275,000,000  bushels,  and  for  a  crop  to 
be  considered  good  it  shoald  exceed  that  quantity.  The  yield  per  acre 
in  1881  was  nearly  14  bushels.  The  produce  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  half  century  from  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 
Between  1815  and  1825  it  varied  from  5.53  to  14.29  bushels  per  acre. 
The  average  is  now  15.95,  and  in  1874  it  reached  21.30  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

THE  BEET-ROOT  CROP  OP  1881. 

[ExtrMt  from  OaUgnanl'n  meBseoger  of  Koyember  1,  1881.] 

The  fears  ODtertained  for  some  time  past  that  the  yield  of  beet-root  in  France  wiU 
be  deficient  are  being  confirmed.  In  general  the  weight  per  hectare  is  below  the  an- 
ticipations, especially  in  the  districts  which  were  sown  late,  and  in  which  the  crops 
experienced  great  heat  and  long-oontinued  drought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  saccha- 
rine quality  of  the  plant  is  decidedly  good.  The  density  of  the  jnioe  obtained  during 
September,  particulars  for  which  have  been  published,  is  not  greater  than  in  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year,  but  no  opinion  can  be  based  on  this  circumstance,  which 
also  characterized  the  same  month  in  1877,  when  the  season  as  a  whole  proved  a  very 
rich  one.  The  beet  worked  up  since  the  beginning  of  October  has  been  more  ripe, 
and  has  pn)ved  proportionately  richer  in  saccharine  matter  than  the  October  beet 
last  year.  The  reports  from  Belgium  also  speak  favorably  of  the  quality  of  the  beet, 
though  there  also  the  plants  are  not  heavy.  In  Germany,  again,  tne  yield  of  beet  per 
hectare  will  be  smaller  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  is  eood.  lu  Austria- Hungary 
growers  appear  to  have  been  specially  unfortunate,  as  both  quality  and  quantity  ars 
aaid  to  be  disappointing.  As  a  whole  the  European  sugar  crop  this  year  appears  to 
be  very  uneqaal,  and  it  is  still  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  ulti- 
mate result. 

DRSTRUCTION  OF  NOXIOUB  IMSECTS,  DANGEROUS  AKIMALS,  AC,  IN  FRANCK. 

[From  GnHgnanrs  Messenger,  November  1, 1881.] 

In  many  of  the  departments  of  France  a  law  exists  which  compels  all  the  residents 
of  a  district  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects,  while  in  all  a  money  re- 
ward is  offered  for  the  killing  of  dangerous  animals.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  officials  of  a  district,  accompanied  by  the  maire,  to  summon  all  the  inhabitants 
and  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  raid  on  caterpillars,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocent,  but  not  unoffending,  insects  is  often  immense.  The  French  aji^icul- 
turists  know  very  well  that  it  is  only  by  some  general  effort,  as  is  implied  by  the  fact 
that  whole  villages  turn  out  on  the  insect-hunting  days,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  their  enemies  down,  and  they  willingly  submit  to  a  tax  which  helps  to  rid  them 
of  dangerous  reptiles  and  other  animals.  For  instance,  the  price  paid  by  the  depart- 
ments for  a  dead  viper  is  25  centimes,  and  last  year  no  fewer  than  3,600  were  killed 
in  Seine-et-Mame  alone,  the  majority  coming  from  the  arrondissement  of  Fontaioe- 
bleau.  By  combination,  and  by  the  offer  of  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  noxious 
animals,  tne  French  secure  their  crops,  and  obtain  comparative  safety  for  those  who 
look  after  them,  though  now  and  then  fatal  results  follow  the  bite  of  a  viper. 

THE  WINE  AND  CIDER  CROP  OF  1880,  AS.  COMPARED  WITH  1879. 
fFrom  the  report  of  the  ministry  of  finances.] 

The  wine  crop  of  1880  is  783,485,261  gallons,  nearly  105,600,000  nOlons  more  than 
in  1879,  but  it  still  remains  580,800,000  below  the  average  yield  of  tne  last  ten  years. 

The  exceptionally  severe  winter  of  187d-'80,  the  abundant  rain  in  the  spring,  the 
damage  caused  by  the  hail  in  several  departments,  gave  rise  to  fears  that  the  yield 
might  be  still  less  favorable.  If  this  fear  has  not  been  realized,  it  is  because^  in  the 
departments  where  the  vines  are  only  slightly,  attacked  by  the  phylloxera,  tne  har- 
vest has  been  very  satisfactory.  In  the  departments  of  Aude,  Haute-Garonne,  Py- 
r^n^es-Orientales,  Hante-Savoie,  Tarn,  and  Tarn-et-Garonne,  the  crop  has  not  only 
surpassed  that  of  1879,  but  also  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  among  which  figure 
years  of  exceptional  abundance.  In  the  departments  of  Charentes,  H^ranlt,  ana  the 
Lot-et-Garonne  the  crop  of  1880  is  slightly  superior  to  that  of  1879,  although  the 
vines  continue  to  be  seriously  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.    It  is  the 
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same  in  the  department  of  Ard^ohe,  Dordogne,  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  Rh6ne,  and  Yar.  In 
this  part  of  France  the  actual  yield  is  below  the  decennial  average.  In  addition  to 
the  vineyardB  heretofore  attacked,  the  phylloxera  has  this  year  destroyed  about  91,231 
acres  of  vines. 

The  Oidlnm  (vine  mildew)  still  continues  destructive  to  the  vineyards  in  several 
districts. 

According  to  the  information  received,  the  crop  is  of  good  qaality,  and,  in  oonse- 
qaence,  the  average  price  of  ordinary  vines  bought  from  the  producer  is  generally 
higher  than  that  of  last  year. 

To  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  last  two  harvests  the  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries have  been  greater  than  usual. 

The  importation  of  wine,  before  1878,  did  not  attain  26,400,000  gallons  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1880. 

Spain  furnished  the  greater  part  of  these  imports,  amounting  to  35,587,200  gallons 
in  1878,  60,456,000  gaUons  in  1879,  and  exceeding  105,600,000  gallons  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1^0. 

Italy  exported  to  Franco  in  1878,  5,148,000  gallons;  in  1879,  14,256,000  gallons,  and 
39,600,000  gallons  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1880.  Moreover,  the  manufacture 
of  raisin  wiue  continues  to  increase ;  the  quanti  ty  of  raisins  imported  in  1878  amounted 
to  65,395.890  pounds,  112,455.000  pounds  in  1879,  and  more  than  136,710,000  pounds 
dnring  tne  first  eleven  months  of  1880.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  100  pounds  of 
raisins  will  produce  35.9  gallons  of  wine. 

The  production  of  cider  in  France  is  principally  confined  to  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tanv.  The  yield  for  1880  was  144,280,990  gallons,  showing  a  decrease  fiom  that  of 
1879  of  about  60,080,800  gallons,  and  149,212,800  gallons  below  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years.  This  unfavorable  statement  is  principally  owin^,  in  certain  localities,  to 
hailBtorms,  which  caused  the  fruit  to  fall  before  its  maturity ;  besides,  the  severity 
of  the  past  winter  has  injured  the  apple  tiees  as  well  as  the  vineyards. 

ALCOHOL. 

Production  and  movement  during  the  years  ending  September  30,  1879,  and  September  30, 

1880. 


18S0.         I         1879. 


Oattont, 
3,498,082 


I      OaOani, 

Stock  on  band  at  end  of  preceding  year |       3, 165^  218 

Im  the  hands  of  boilers  and  distillers:  i 

Produced  from  wines !  108,438 

Produced  from  farines 8,487,248  j         6,144,684 

Produced  fVom  beets 

Produced  from  molasses 

Produced  from  other  substances 

Importations l       6,225,892  |         8,702,644 

Delivered  for  internal  consumption I      82,001,090  I       83,604,636 

Bxportotiona |       7,685,868  I         6,198,606 


1,834,996 


6.886,430  i  8,841.916 

15,618,350  I        15,807,704 
269,094  481,948 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  retnrns  pablished  by  the  ministries  of  agricnltare  and  commerce^ 
and  of  public  edacation,  show  that  the  savings  banks  are  rapidly  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  popular  favor  throughout  France;  for  at  the  end 
of  last  year  (1880)  the  total  number  of  deposits  was  3,838,427,  as  com- 
pared with  3,497,931  at  the  end  of  1879,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
340,496,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.,  while  the  total  of  the  amounts  paid  in 
was  $81,119,200,  or  $2,721,600  more  than  in  1879. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  different  savings  banks  had  on  deposit  a 
sum  of  $248,832,000,  this  being  more  than  double  the  sum  which  they 
held  on  deposit  six  years  ago. 

Concurrently  with  the  ordinary  savings  banks  there  are  the  school  sav- 
ings banks,  which  were  only  instituted  a  few  years  ago,  but  which  also 
seem  to  be  doing  well,  for  they  now  exist  in  14,006  different  communes, 
and  302,000  scholars  have  money  on  deposit  in  them. 
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TAXES. 

The  direct  taxes  for  the  year  1880  were  ieissessed  at  a  total  sam  of 
$141,175,760,  of  which  amoant  $129,411,100  were  dae  on  December  31. 
The  sam  received  up  to  that  date  was  $136,351,380,  or  a  snrplas  on  the 
budget  estimate  of  $6,940,280.  The  indirect  taxes  produced  $456,541,200, 
which  was  an  increase  of  $33,961,800  on  the  estimates,  and  of  $21,517,200 
on  the  receipts  of  1879.  The  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends amounted  to  $7,817,000,  an  excess  of  $501,000  on  the  sum  antici- 
pated. 

The  receipts  of  the  post-office  department  amounted  to  $22,539,200, 
an  increase  over  1879  of  $1,622,400. 

The  sum  received  for  telegraphing  was  $5,155,800,  being  an  increase 
of  $787,800  over  1879. 

PARIS  TAXES. 

The  Paris  municipal  council  has  again  modified  the  incidence  of  the 
tax  on  habitations,  this  time,  however,  making  a  small  reduction. 

The  table  of  charges  for  1882  is  as  follows :  Rentals  not  exceeding  400 
francs  ($77.20)  per  annum,  exempt;  from  401  francs  to  599  francs  ($77.40 
to  $115.61),  6i  per  cent.;  600  francs  to  699  francs  ($115.80  to  $134.90), 
7i  per  cent.;  700  francs  to  799  francs  ($135.10  to  $154.20),  8J  per  cent.: 
800  francs  to  899  francs  ($154.40  to  $173.51),  9^  per  cent. ;  900  francs  and 
upwards  ($173.70),  lOf  per  cent.  In  1881  the  rate  was  7,  8,  9,  10,  and 
10.77  per  cent.;  the  reduction  is,  consequently,  one-half  per  cent,  for  all 
rents  excepting  the  highest  category,  in  which  the  difference  is  only  37 
centimes,  or  a  little  more  than  7  cents.  The  mobilier  tax,  as  this  is 
called,  being  an  impSt  de  repartition^  each  commune  has  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  make  up  the  total  required  for  the  year.  Probably  the  tax  should 
be  levied  by  a  rate  per  cent,  on  all  rents,  but  a  certain  latitude  is  left  to 
the  municipalities  in  rating  the  tenements  according  to  their  value. 
The  smaller  apartments  are  relieved  or  exempted  in  Paris  by  an  appro- 
priation from  the  octroi  duties,  as  the  law  does  not  permit  any  class  of 
householders  to  be  charged  more  than  the  amount  they  could  pay  were 
the  total  allotted  equally  among  all  the  inhabitants.  The  legislation 
on  that  point  is,  however,  rather  vague,  and  for  some  years  the  city  of 
Paris  had  taxed  the  higher  class  of  apartments  beyond  their  due  pro- 
portion in  order  to  benefit  the  smaller  householders,  until  one  of  the  iier- 
sons  prejudiced  took  the  matter  before  the  law  courts  and  gain^  a  ver- 
dict both  in  first  instance  and  on  appeal. 

FOOD  OONSUMED  IN  PARIS. 

[Exiaact  from  Qallgnani's  Mesaenger,  September  28, 1881.] 

Paris  consumes  an  enormoas  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  and  it  is  curious  to  examine  in 
detail  the  victualing  of  the  capital.  The  meat  eaten  in  Paris  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
that  brought  as  live  stock,  slaughtered  and  cut  up  in  the  Paris  slaughter-bouses,  and 
that  out  up  in  the  provinces,  the  coarsepieces  of  which  are  eaten  on  the  spot  and  the 
best  forwarded  by  express  train  to  the  Halles,  and  from  there  to  the  butchers'  shops. 
The  slaughter-houses  supply  annually  116,971,000  kilograms  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton, 
with  2,611,862  kilograms  of  offal ;  14,880,091  kilograms  of  pork,  with  2,444,390  kilo- 
grams of  offal,  forming  a  total  of  137,000,000  kilograms  of  meat.  Meat  sent  Arom  the 
provinces  and  ready  to  be  offered  for  sale  is  divide  into  2,139,369  kilograms  of  bnteh- 
ers'  meat,  with  720,315  kilograms  of  offal,  and  6,815,966  kilograms  of  pork,  2,047,891 
kilograms  of  sausages,  with  352,012  kilograms  of  offal,  forming  a  total  of  12,000,000 
kilograms  of  meat.  According  to  the  last  census  the  population  of  Paris  amounts  to 
1,988,806  inhabitants ;  the  annual  consumption  of  meat  is,  therefore,  75  kilograms  per 
inhabitant,  which  seems  an  enormous  quantity,  taking  the  number  of  children  into 
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consideration ;  but  to  thege  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  mast  be  added  from  250,000  to 
300,000  TisitoTB,  all  provided  as  a  role  with  good  appetites  and  amateurs  of  good 
j obits;  to  them  must  also  be  added  a  nnmber  of  Parisians  who  live  in  the  outskirts, 
and  prefer  buying  their  meat  in  Paris  on  account  of  ito  superior  quality.  There  are 
1,245  butchers  in  Paris,  employinff  4,000  assistants,  and  their  busiuess  amounts  to  be- 
tween 160,000,000  francs  and  200,000,000  francs  a  year.  The  Parisian  butcher  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  batchers  in  the  world;  he  aispla^s  real  talent  in  the  cutting  and 
slicing  of  the  Joints.  A  good  ddp^oeWf  or  cutter-up,  is  %he  most  important  man  in  a 
batcher's  shop ;  he  earns  from  8  to  10  francs  a  day ;  an  ordinary  cutter  gets  from  5  to 
6  francs,  which  are  very  hish  wages,  considering  that  all  butchers'  assistants  are 
boarded  by  the  house.  The  nooks  of  the  Parisian  butchers  are  kept  by  women,  who 
receive  from  80  to  100  francs  per  month,  with  board.  The  Parisian  butchers'  shops 
open  every  day  at  6  a.  m.  and  close  at  6  p.  m. ;  they  receive  the  meat  during  the  night, 
and  they  are  closed  only  one  day  in  the  year — on  Good  Friday.  Next  to  the  meat 
comes  the  fish,  which  is  also  consumed  in  great  quantities  in  Paris.  The  Halles  dis- 
pose every  vear  of  25,724,414  kilograms  of  fresh  fish,  3,784,007  kilograms  of  oysters,  and 
1,154,426  Kilograms  of  salt  or  smoked  fish.  Poultry  of  all  sorts  amounts  to  586,263 
kilograms,  and  truffled  animals  to  132,148  kilograms.  The  number  of  eggs  consumed 
amounts  to  255,613  kilograms.  France  possesses  40,000,000  heus,  which  produce  an- 
nually over  4,000,000,000  of  eegs,  which,  at  6  centimes  apiece,  produce  240,000,000  francs 
a  year.  A  great  quantity  of  fine  poaltry  is  sent  to  England,  to  Madrid,  to  Rome,  and 
even  to  St.  Petersburg;  the  exportation  of  eggs  to  England  is  also  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  There  are  besides  300,000,000  francs  worth  of  ordinary  poultry, 
and  100,000,000  francs  worth  of  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  &e.  Paris  consumes  every 
year  4,500,000  kilograms  of  butter,  and  1,127,000  kilograms  of  oil,  15,267,000  kilograms 
of  salt,  950  hectoliters  of  pickles,  4,500,000  kilograms  of  dry  cheeses,  tne  same  Quan- 
tity of  fresh  ones,  and  9,000,000  kilograms  of  grapes,  the  consuuiption  of  other  miits 
being  still  greater.  To  wash  all  this  food  down,  Paris  receives  every  year  4,229,000 
hectoliters  of  wine  in  casks,  22,324  hectoliters  of  superior  wines  in  bottles,  123,111 
hectoliters  of  alcohol,  268,130  hectoliters  of  beer,  and  68,989  hectoliters  of  cider. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  sources^  and  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  by  the  French  customs  administration  during  1879  and  1880 : 


Sonroes. 


Import  duties 

E3qK>rt  duties 

Taxee  for  statlBtics 
NftTigAtioii  duties.. 
Aocesaories 

Tots! 

Salt  tax 

Qrand  total... 


1870. 


$58, 644, 228  00 

60,203  00 

1, 267, 766  40 

1,406  640  20 

713,371  00 


1680. 


62.072,190  20 
8, 600, 074  40 


66, 672, 173  60 


166,280,478  80 

108,564  40 

1,301,16140 

1,446,252  60 

744,661  20 


60. 885, 106  40 
8, 658, 718  40 


73, 488, 8U  80 


8UMMABY  OF  COMMBBOIAL  BEPOBTS  OF  UNITED   STATES   OONSULAB 

OFFIOEBS  IN  FBANOR. 


The  following  presents  a  review  of  the  reports  upon  commerce,  navi- 
gation, and  matters  of  general  interest  from  United  States  consular  of- 
ficers which  have  pass^  under  my  observation  during  the  past  year: 

BoBDEAUX. — ^Gonsul  George  W.  Roosevelt  reports  the  total  value  of 
imports  of  <<  general  commerce"  for  the  year  1880  to  be  $75,262,732.36; 
of  '< special  commerce''  $63,262,945.26;  and  the  amount  of  duties  col- 
lected, $5,584,775.42.  The  total  value  of  expoi*ts  for  the  same  period 
was  for  ^<  general  commerce"  $66,999,848.41,  and  for  <<  special  commerce" 
$59,482,737.93.  The  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1881,  amounted  to  $4,325,630.63,  and 
for  the  preceding  year  to  $4,492,037.73,  showing  a  decrease  for  1881  of 
$166,407.10. 
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H  AYBE. — ^The  declared  value  of  exports  irom  this  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  was  $1,343,867.89, 
which,  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  exhibits  a  decrease  of 
$1,205,044.26,  or  a  little  more  than  47  per  cent 

MABSEIX.LSS. — The  annual  report  Irom  this  consulate  shows  an  in- 
crease of  trade  at  that  port,  owing  greatly  to  the  assumption  by  the  Trans- 
atlantic Company  of  the  mail  service  between  Marseilles  and  Algeria, 
and  the  putting  on  of  several  new  steamers  to  run  from  Marseilles  to 
different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean;  but,  independently  of  this,  the 
increase  on  the  amount  of  goods  transported  by  other  ships  reached  the 
amouut  of  150,313  tons,  viz,  136,249  tons  for  imports,  and  14,064  tons, 
only  for  exports.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  report  referred  to,  that  the 
amount  of  tonnage  under  French  flag  was  considerably  less  than  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  law  recently  passed  in  the  French  Chambers 
granting  liberal  premiums  and  bounties  to  French  ship-owners  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  improved  their  shipping  interests  at  this  port 

The  grain  trade  with  the  United  States  has,  to  some  extent,  fallen 
offf  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ports  of  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  others 
offer  better  facilities  as  regards  cost  of  transportation. 

The  remarks  on  cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  wine  will  be  found  interesting 
to  those  engaged  in  these  trades. 

The  total  decrease  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1881,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $1,392,557.45. 

Nantes. — Mr.  Gifford,  commercial  agent,  says  that,  with  the  exception 
of  grain,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  ports  of  the  Ijoire 
continues  to  be  carried  on  indirectly,  for  the  most  pari,  via  Havre  and 
Bordeaux. 

The  declared  exports  from  Nantes  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $244,833,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  year  1880  of  $45,461. 

The  quantity  of  grain  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1881,  was  very  important,  while  that  of  other  ar- 
ticles was  small.  There  are  no  means  of  obtaining  exact  statistics  of 
American  goods  entered  at  other  ports  and  afterwards  brought  to 
Nantes  for  sale.  Among  American  articles  in  this  market  may  be  found 
canned  goods,  lard,  salt  beef,  petroleum,  sewing-machines,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  and  a  few  other  articles 
not  specified. 

Mr,  Gifford  states  that  there  are  very  few  ports  of  the  civilized  world 
where  general  American  commerce  is  so  poorly  developed  as  in  this 
part  of  Prance,  which,  he  thinks,  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  oons^va- 
tism  of  the  Bretons,  but  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  systematic  opposi- 
tion to  American  tntde  on  the  part  of  powerful  local  interests. 

Wheat — Owing  to  the  abundant  harvest  in  France,  there  is  notmnch 
demand  for  American  grain.  The  last  cargoes  brought  to  St.  Nasaire 
remained  for  some  time  unsold,  and  were  finally  reshipped  to  Holland. 
It  is,  however,  anticipated  that  in  January  the  stock  of  native  grain 
will  be  so  far  diminished  that  importations  will  recommence. 

Sardiites. — For  the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  the  exports  of  this 
article  amounted  to  $167,209,  being  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  exports 
from  this  port  to  the  United  States. 

It  seems  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sardines  from  Nantes  are  par- 
chased  and  shipped  by  dealers  at  Havre  and  Bordeaux,  thus  swelling 
the  trade  of  those  cities  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Nantes. 

American  porJc,— The  prohibitory  measures  against  the  importations 
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of  this  article  into  France,  and  the  consequent  high  prices,  is  the  cause 
of  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  except  with  an  interested 
class  which  is  in  that  locality  numerous  and  powerful.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  reports  that  no  case  of  diseased  American  pork  has  been  re- 
ported during  the  last  three  years  in  that  part  of  France. 

SoxjEN. — ^Consul  Rhodes,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1881,  says  of  the  cotton  industry  of  Bouen,  that  it  is  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  presented  in  his  report  of  one  year  ago.  The  only 
new  feature  is  the  hope  of  a  revival  through  the  making  of  a  new  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  French  Government  ex- 
pects to  fix  a  tariff  of  10  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods  of  British  manu- 
facture. 

The  resident  director  of  the  British  company  which  has  constructed 
the  tramways  in  Calais  has  informed  Mr.  Rhodes  that  the  cars  which 
were  put  on  the  track  at  the  commencement  of  the  running  were  pro- 
cured in  the  United  States,  and  that  he  considered  them  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  made  in  England  or  France,  in  the  way  of  light- 
ness, flexibility,  and  toughness ;  bat  that  the  excessive  duty  has  since, 
and  will  hereafter,  prevent  the  company  from  making  any  more  pur- 
chases in  America. 

The  Tramway  Company  in  Bouen  (also  British),  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heavy  duty  thereon,  import  their  car-wheels  from  America  throngh 
England.  The  first  lot  brought  over  were  found  very  superior,  but 
complaints  have  been  made  about  the  last  imported,  and  an  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  if  the  American  manufacturers  are  not  careful 
to  send  a  good  article  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  trade. 

An  American  horseshoe,  light,  durable,  and  of  superior  quality  of 
iron,  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  British  Tramway  Company,  and  in 
time  will  probably  come  into  general  use.  The  same  company  largely 
feed  their  horses  on  American  com  mixed  with  oats  and  cut  hay,  and 
no  animals  doing  hard  work  are  infi  ner  condition.  As  this  manner  of 
feeding  is  more  economical  than  the  prevalent  one,  it  will  be  adopted 
as  soon  as  the  prejudice  against  com  is  removed* 

A  portion  of  American  machinery  imported  here  continues  to  come 
by  way  of  England  to  avoid  heavier  duties. 

La  Bochelle. — ^The  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881,  amounted 
to  $1,890,556.30,  showing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$148,786.17. 

Beports  received  at  the  consulate-general  give  a  decided  increase  in 
sbip'bnilding  at  that  port,  also  that  the  general  indnstries  of  that  city 
are  gradually  increasing,  among  which  may  be  classed  the  manufacture 
of  ^'briquettes,"  a  conglomeration  of  coal-dust  and  coal-tar,  ttie  latter 
being  the  refuse  of  gas-works;  this  article  of  fuel  is  becoming  very 
popular  in  France  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  convenient  form  for 
handling.  Lumber  has  also  become  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  recently  modern  improvements  of  machinery  for 
sawing  of  same  have  been  put  into  operation.  Other  manufactures  will 
und4)ubtedly  spring  up,  having  as  an  incentive  to  increased  exertion 
the  success  of  the  other  industries  recently  established. 

The  new  and  commodious  harbor  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
La  Palice,  near  the  old  harbor  at  La  Bochelle,  has  an  influence  for  good 
upon  the  general  business  of  that  city.  This  new  harbor  has  led  to 
projected  lines  of  railway  to  the  interior  of  France,  and  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  La  Bochelle  will,  in  the  near  future,  compete  successfully 
in  commercial  importance  with  many  of  her  neighboring  seaport  cities. 

OoGNAO. — Mr.  Smith,  consular  agent  at  this  place,  furnishes  an  inter- 
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esting  report  npon  the  commerce  of  his  district.  He  dwells  at  consider- 
able length  npon  the  brandy  trade  of  that  locality,  the  adulteration  of 
the  article,  and  the  canses  which  lead  to  it.  He  also  gives  a  valuable 
report  upon  the  paper  manufactories  of  Cognac,  and  its  commercial  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  which  I  believe  has  never  before  been 
reported.  This  portion  of  his  report  is  well  worth  perusal,  especially 
by  our  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  who  will  undoubtedly 
gain  much  valuable  iuformation  from  it. 

Limoges. — ^The  trade  of  this  district  may  be  divided  into  five  classes: 
1st,  porcelain  trade;  2d,  wine  and  liquors;  3d,  ladies' shoes ;  4th,  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  5th,  gloves,  and  leather  for  gloves. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  by  far  the  most  important  industry 
of  export  of  this  district,  showing,  during  the  laist  year,  a  valuation  of 
about  $3,000,000  exported  to  the  United  States,  South  America,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia  (Egypt  and  Turkey  being,  as 
a  general  rule,  an  inferior  article),  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  import  annually  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  all  the  others  com- 
bined. Mr.  Jouhannaud,  in  his  report,  gives  a  very  good  description  of 
the  decorative  art  of  painting  upon  porcelain  ;  how  the  schools  for  this 
purpose  are  established,  managed,  &c. 

Liqueurs  and  wines. — This  trade  he  reports  as  being  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  gives  many  interesting  statistics  re^rding  the  same, 
which  the  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  repetition. 

The  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes  in  leather  and  cloth  has  resulted 
satisfactorily  to  the  manufacturers,  who  find  a  ready  market  in  Paris 
and  in  other  large  cities  in  France.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
manufacturers  have  extended  their  trade  to  Switzerland  and  Spain  with 
good  results,  and  which  bid  fair  to  become  more  important  in  future, 
and  to  extend  to  other  countries.  This  branch  of  industry,  new  to  this 
district,  may  be  estimated  for  the  last  year  at  about  $1,000,000. 

The  manufacture  of  wrapping  and  other  kinds  of  x)aper  in  this  dis- 
trict shows  well  for  that  industry. 

Oloves  and  glove  leather, — Of  these  little  is  exported  direct  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States.  The  dressing  or  tanning  of  goat  and 
lamb  skins,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  unite  softness  with  so- 
lidity, and  are  mostly  sold  in  France.  The  largest  quantity  is  used  on 
the  spot  by  local  glovers,  who  dispose  of  their  g(K>ds  principally  in  Paris. 

Under  the  he^  of  agriculture  little  is  to  be  said,  except  that  the 
crops  generally  fall  below  the  average  of  the  previous  year. 

Lyons. — Consul  Peixotto  informs  me  that  his  annual  report  will  not 
be  completed  until  some  time  in  January,  as  he  is  waiting  for  unpub- 
lished statistics  which  are  necessary  in  making  a  comprehensive  report 
The  declared  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $10,585,648.66,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  $1,120,221.96,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Nice. — ^The  declared  exports  from  this  consulate  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881,  reached  the  sum  of  $63,630.99, 
a  decrease  of  $26,097.60,  as  compared  with  1880. 

Bheims. — ^Declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  for  thQ  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $2,812,283.44, 
showing  an  increase  of  $494,689.72  over  the  year  1880. 

St.  Etienne. — ^The  declared  exports  from  this  commercial  agency  for 
the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $1,750,837.17,  being  a 
decrease  of  $306,668.01  as  compared  with  1880. 

GEOEGE  WALKER, 

Conaul-Oeneral. 

United  States  Consulate-Geneeal, 

PariSy  December  31, 1881. 
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SWITZERI^AND. 

ST.  GALLB. 

Report  hy  Commercial  Agent  T)e  Zeyli. 

m 

United  States  Commercial  AaENOY, 

St.  Galle,  October  25, 1881. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

Ill  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  consular  regulations,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  reports. 

The  consular  district  of  St.  Galle  embraces  'the  northeastern  part  of 
Switzerland,  and  forms  a  triangle,  one  side  of  which  rests  upon  the  Lake 
of  Constance ;  the  other  side  is  formed  by  the  river  Ehine,  from  the 
place  where  it  empties  into  the  said  lake,  traced  back  to  its  source  in 
the  Grisons,  and  the  tbird  runs  from  there  on  an  imaginary  line  to  the 
far-famed  "  Fall  of  the  Rhine,'^  near  Schaffhausen.  The  superficies *of 
this  triangle  include  the  entire  cantons  of  St.  Galle,  Appenzell,  and 
Thnrgovie,  and  also  a  part  of  the  Grisons  and  Glaris,  which  is  natu- 
rally brought  about  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  predominating  industry 
and  its  connection  with  the  center  of  commerce  at  St.  Galle.  This  dis- 
'.trict  has  an  area  of  about  eleven  thousand  kilometers,  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  amounts  to  a  little  over  half  a  million. 

While  the  southern  part  (the  oberlaud  of  St.  Galle)  constitutes  a 
strongly  pronounced  high-mountain  region  interspersed  with  deep  val- 
leys, the  northern  part  is  a  fertile,  hilly  country;  but  the  industrious 
habits  and  active  life  are  extending  everywhere,  even  so  far  up  into  the 
mountains ;  they  are  greatly  assisted  by  rich  water-powers  and  excel- 
lent m.eans  of  communication. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  the  soil,  character  of  the  people,  political 
aspects,  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  proportionate  thriftineas  in  gen- 
eral, this  consular  district  offers  a  picture  of  many  more  colors  than 
any  other  in  Switzerland,  and  it  would  therefore  be  very  difiicult  to 
properly  deal  with  all  the  circumstances  in  the  nfvrrow  limits  of  an 
annual  report.  For  said  reasons  I  will  restrict  myself  to  that  which 
can  be  of  especial  commercial  interest  to  the  United  States,  and  will 
first  report  upon  the  chief  branch  of  industry: 

MACHINE  EMBROIDERY. 

St.  Galle  is  the  cradle  of  the  machine  embroidery.  The  first  embroid- 
ery machines  were  established  here  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  they  were  so  far  improved  as  to  furnish  a  current  arti- 
cle which  could  be  readily  sold  at  the  market.  The  center  of  this  in- 
dustry and  export  trade  has  remained  here,  though  it  has  extended 
itself  during  the  last  ten  ye^rs  over  this  whole  consular  district  and  the 
Vorarlberg  (Austria). 

In  1853,  when  the  export  of  the  machine  embroideries  to  the  United 
States  was  beginning,  not  even  100  machines  were  existing;  in  1872 
the  number  of  them  was  already  grown  to  6,300,  in  1876  to  9,900,  and 
at  the  end  of  1880  it  reached  about  15,00#.    With  these  15,000  machines — 
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of  wbich  during  tbe  summer  of  188(),  13,600,  duriug  the  spring  of  1881 
only  10,000,  and  in  August,  1881,  again  13,000,  were  working — ^there 
could  be  furuisbed  every  week  over  a  million  of  francs'  wortb  of  goods; 
one-balf  of  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  consumed  in  the  United 
States. 

What  enormous  quantities  of  machine  embroidery  are  produced  in 
many  parts  of  East  Switzerland  can  be  judged  from  tbe  fact  that,  for 
instance,  in  Under  Toggenburg,  of  1,000  inhabitants,  188  are  actively 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry ;  in  Old  Toggenburg,  134,  la  Upper 
Toggenburg,  113,  in  the  Upper  Bhine  Valley,  160,  and  so  on ;  even  in 
the  fertile  agricultural  districts  of  the  canton  of  Thurgovie  there  are  70 
to  80  manufacturers  of  machine  embroidery. 

The  entire  capital  which  is  invested  in  the  embroidery  machines  of 
East  Switzerland  and  the  buildings  necessary  for  them,  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  50,00D,000  of  .francs. 

While  until  about  a  year  ago  the  machines  were  only  put  up  in  large 
buildings  and  manufacturing  establishments,  the  opposite  tendency  ia 
now  apparently  prevaling,  since  many  machines  have  been  removed  from 
the  factories  and  are  at  present  established  in  private  dwelling  houses. 

The  single  machines  are  not  under  the  "  factory  law,"  and  the  em- 
broiderer can  daily  work  as  many  hours  a«  he  pleases,  and  can  besides 
employ  children  under  fourteen  years  as  "threaders"  at  lower  wages, 
which  is  not  allowed  here,  and  the  eleven  hours'  utmost  duration  of 
daily  work  is  rigorously  complied  with,  as  prescribed  by  said  "  factory 
laws.''  Thus  the  machine  embroider}^  will  by  and  by  become  a  task  of 
house  industry  and  lose  more  and  more  the  character^f  manufactur- 
ing industry.  This  is  a  point  of  an  importance  not  to  be  undervaluedp 
for  as  house  industry  the  embroidery  can  still  exist  even  at  quite  low 
wages,  at  which,  for  example,  the  owner  of  a  factory  would  be  ruined ; 
by  which  means  a  long  lasting  is  secured  to  the  embroidery  manufact- 
ure under  all  circumstances;  but  with  the  handsome  profits,  which  the 
machine  embroidery  realized  formerly,  it  is  now  all  over,  because  in  con- 
sequence of  the  always  more  frequently  occurring  splits  and  divisions 
in  the  manufacture,  whereby  the  machines  are  divided  among  an  increas- 
ing number  of  proprietors  who  rely  for  their  living  upon  the  immediate 
earnings  of  the  day,  the  export  houses  can  i)rofit  of  every  little  stag- 
nancy to  reduce  the  wages,  raise  the  stitch-prices;  thus  in  October  and 
November,  1880,  the  wages  stood  for:  4-4  range  of  width,  3^  aune,  42 
centimes  per  100  stitches ;  5-4  range  of  width,  3h  aune  35  centimes  \}ex 
100  stitches;  6-4  range  of  width,  3|  aure  31  centimes  per  100  stitches. 
In  consequence  of  the  meanwhile  prevailing  overproduction  and  the 
great  overloading  of  the  American  market  with  cheap  goods,  the  wages 
fell  in  February  and  March  of  this  year  by  2  to  4,  and  for  coarser  articles 
even  by  6  to  8  centimes,  whereby  the  manufacturers  working  by  the  100 
stitches,  and  not  on  their  their  own  designs,  ran  machines  with  a  loss,  if 
they  did  not  prefer  to  let  them  stand  altogether  idle,  and  many  of  them 
chose  the  latter  course  until  in  August  and  September  the  wages  were 
rising  by  degrees  to  39-40  for  4-4  to  35-36  for  5-4  and  to  31-32  for  6-4; 
fine  specialties,  with  quite  shoii;  time  of  delivery,  stand  somewhat  better, 
but  nevertheless  neither  the  manufacturers  nor  the  workmen  are  to  be 
envied  at  present. 

As  the  manufacturer  who  is  not  working  on  his  own  design  must 
deduct  from  the  above-quoted  prices,  besides  the  wages  of  the  embroid- 
erer, and  the  interest  of  his  cai)ital,  the  expenses  for  cambric,  cotton 
yarn,  needles,  lights,  and  heating,  it  only  remains  to  him  the  small  gain 
of,  say,  100  to  300  francs  per  year  for  a  machine ;  and  the  embroiil- 
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-erer,  who  has  also  to  pay  his  threader,  which  costs  him  from  1.50  to  2 
francs  per  day,  cannot  pat  his  pnre  yearly  profit  any  higher  than 
MO  to  1,200  francs,  as  the  latter  tignre  can  only  be  attained  by  very 
skillful  and  a  superior  workman ;  bat  if  the  embroiderer  x>o8$esses  a 
machine  in  his  l^ase  and  can  nse  the  members  of  his  family  for  thread- 
ing, he  can  earn  therewith  a  tolerably  good  subsistence. 

Most  of  the  machines  are  occupied  on  white  cotton  embroidery ;  the 
•colored  one  has  nearly  totally  disappeared ;  also,  the  silk  embroidery  is 
aot  so  strongly  represented  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  as  at  present  only 
about  500  machines  are  working  exclusively  on  this  article.  Inst-eadof 
that  a  new,  rather  important  article,  has  come  into  use,  viz,  the  embroid- 
•ery  on  tulle,  whereby  very  handsome  lace  imitations  are  produced.  This 
specialty  employs  at  present  a  great  many  machines,  and  is  capable  of 
great  development,  but  excellent  embroiderers  and  a  very  careful  treat- 
ment are  indispensable..  These  lace  imitations  were,  for  some  time  past, 
executed  by  the  ^^  Grobli"  machine,  which  is  working  a  great  deal  faster 
$ban  the  ordinary  embroidery  machine,  as  it  embroiders  the  yarn  directly 
from  the  spooL  It  is  moved  by  water  or  steam  power,  and  thus  accom- 
plishes in  a  given  time  a  far  greater  number  of  stitches. 

Another  quite  new  specialty  is  the  ^^  Valdemia,"  a  ver>'  handsome 
-eombination  of  embroidery  and  lace.  These  new  articles  of  dress-trim- 
jning  will  especially  be  used  next  year  by  the  American  fashion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  crisis  in  the  machine  embroidery, 
^hich  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  July,  has  proved 
to  be  of  real  advantage,  bringing  to  light  new  inventions  and  improve- 
incnts  in  this  branch  of  business.  The  machines  were  corrected ;  man- 
ufacturers and  designers  made  great  efforts  to  produce  something  new 
and  always  tasteful  designs,  and  the  embroiderers  had  especially  to  un- 
dergo a  strict  control  that  they  should  furnish  good  and  solid  work. 
Kever  since  the  existence  of  the  machine-embroidery  was  this  control 
so  rigorously  enforced  as  it  was  the  case  last  summer  and  it  is  still  now, 
and  there  never  was  such  beautiful  work  executed  as  is  to-day,  for 
i¥hich  the  St.  Oalle  manufacturer  deserves  a  great  credit. 

A  number  of  embroidery  machines  were  broken  up  here  some  time 
ago  and  t^ken  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  now  set  to  work. 
Among  others,  a  St  Galle  manufacturer  set  out  the  end  of  September 
for  New  York  with  ten  machines.  As  there  are  every  now  and  then  new 
machines  shipped  over  by  the  Swiss  mechanical  workshops,  and  as  many 
•embroiderers  emigrate,  the  prospect  lies  near  that  this  fine  branch  of 
industry  will  gradually  extend  itself  to  the  United  States.  That  such 
perspective  is  not  altogether  to  the  fancy  *of  the  St.  Oalle  commission 
or  manufacturing  houses  may  well  be  imagined.  Such  translocation  of 
-embroidery  machines  does  not,  however,  only  happen  to  the  United 
States;  they  go  in  all  directions,  and  are  especially  wanted  in  Italy, 
Bnssia,  but  more  particularly  in  France,  where  they  are  exclusively 
managed  by  stitchers  of  East  Switzerland.  Tbis  is  undoubtedly  done 
in  order  to  evade  the  paying  of  high  duties  which  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries lay  on  the  ready  ware.  As  at  present  there  are  no  more  new  em- 
broidery machines  requisite  for  supplying  the  current  demand,  and  none 
will  therefore  be  mounted  in  East  Switzerland,  the  superfluous  number, 
4imounting  to  about  3,000  pieces,  may,  without  any  inconvenience  for 
the  Swiss  industry,  be  sold  out.  The  price  of  the  embroidery  machine 
has  fallen  enormously  in  the  course  of  this  year.  While  a  good  new  ma- 
<;hine  cost,  a  few  years  ago,  2,400  francs,  and  even  last  autumn  1,800 
to  2,000  francvs  (payable  in  three  installments, one- third  when  the  machine 
is  ordered;  second,  at  its  delivery;  and  third,  in  three  or  six  mouths), 
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one  can  bay  to-day,  and  almost  new,  second-hand  machines  at  from  80^ 
to  1,000  francs.  One  often  sees  in  the  newspapers  aheady-used  machines 
offered  for  sale  at  from  300  to  600  francs.  Competent  enterprisers 
can  always  make 'a  very  good  basiness  oat  of  baying  up  old  machines, 
and,  after  some  repair  and  cleansing,  exporting  them  to  foreign  markets. 
Several  mechanical  workshops  are  arranged  especially  for  the  manu- 
facture of  embroidery  machines,  and  they  are  so  thoroughly  organized 
iis  to  be  able  to  furnish  one  or  two  complete  sets  of  machines  per  day : 
they  are  at  present  particularly  busy  with  the  transformation  of  the  old 
ones  into  new,  improvied  systems,  which  are  considered  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  further  development  of  the  industry;  they  only  wiU 
be  brought  out  when  the  projected  patent  law,  carried  into  efitect,  ^11 
afford  them  the  desired  protection. 

COARSE  EMBROIDERY. 

The  chain-stitch,  or  coarse  embroidery,  has  its  home,  besides  the  oii^ 
of  St.  Galle,  especially  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  canton  of  AppenseK 
(ill  Heiden,  Wolfhalden,  Walzenhausen,  &c.),  as  well  as  in  the  Under 
Ehine  Valley,  and  it  is  grown  nearly  everywhere  to  be  a  house-industry. 
At  present  it  is  mostly  manufactured  with  the  thoroughly  pesforming 
(one-needled)  ^^Bonnaz"  machine;  the  similar  ^^Oomely"  system  is  also 
much  employed,  while  the  old  ^^  Schatz"  system  is  but  rarely  used  to-day. 
The  total  number  of  those  machines  in  this  entire  district  amounts  to'a 
little  over  1,200 ;  but  1,350  more  machines  are  kept  busy  in  the  Vorarl- 
berg  (Austria),  and  300  in  the  adjacent  districts  of  Germany,  by  the  St. 
Oalle  mannfactnrers.  According  to  the  federal  customs  tables,  there 
were  during  1880  more  than  4,00Q  double  quintals  of  cambric  and  cotton^ 
to  be  embroidered  upon,  passing  the  frontier  to  the  said  '^limitrophe'' 
countries }  there  are  also  a  few  thousand  embroiderers  working  without 
machine,  on  hook  crochet ;  very  few  chain-stitch  machines  are  at  present 
mounted  with  more  than  one  needle. 

This  active  branch  of  industry,  with  which  the  women  busy  them- 
selves nearly  exclusively,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stores,  por- 
tieres, curtains,  covers,  &c.,  not  only  in  chain-stitch,  but  also  iu  combi- 
nation with  application,  long-stitch,  mossstitch,  on  muslin,  tulle,  guipure* 
linen,  &c.,  in  white  and  colored ;  the  productions  are  very  numerous  in 
kind  and  have  much  improved  in  style  during  the  last  year. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  St.  Galle  began,  in  the  summer  of  1880. 
to  organize  an  exhibition  of  the  chain-stitch  embroidery,  to  stimulate 
improvements  in  their  manufacture,  and  although  among  the  many 
wonderful  designs  there  were  some  line  specimens  produced  also  by 
the  drawing  class  maintained  by  said  chamber  of  commerce,  the  first 
prizes  were  nevwtheless  won  by  French  designs  from  Paris,  Tarare,  &c. 
Whilst  the  same  design  did  obtain  still  many  onlers  throughout  the 
whole  year,  the  change  of  fashion  has  of  late  taken  hold  of  this  branch  a^ 
well,  so  that  manufacturers  and  designers  only  can  get  orders  worth 
having  if  they  can  offer  every  week  a  new  and  pleasing  design  of  some 
effect. 

As  in  the  machine  embroidery,  the  imitation  Swiss  embroideries  so 
makes  the  Nottingham  embroidery  the  strongest  competition  to  St.  Oalle 
commission  houses  and  the  manufacturers  of  woven  curtains.  Ha[^ily 
for  the  St.  Galle  industry  the  United  States  are  giving  again,  since  the 
last  two  years,  more  attention  to  the  Swiss  coarse  embroidery,  as  they 
may  well  do  so,  because  really  St.  Galle  furnishes  now  in  chain-stitcL 
just  as  tasteful  and  solidly  executed  articles  as  Tarare. 
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Wages. — ^The  wages  for  the  work  in  tliis  branch  are  not  easily  ftxed^ 
because  the  designs  are  very  different;  an  industrious  woman  can  earn 
I  to  2  francs  per  day  on  the  machine  and  about  70  centimes  while  work- 
ing with  hooks;  in  the  villages,  where  the  manufactories  are  situated, 
the  cutting  out  of  a[)plication  work  is  given  out  to  larger  children  and 
to  women,  who,  if  beside  the  housework  they  do  not  also  make  a  very 
good  gain,  are  at  least  well  occupied,  generally  working  until  towards 
midnight,  and  many  a  family  of  three  and  four  persons  contrives  by 
these  means  to  earn  daily,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  nightly,  1  to  2  franca. 

FINE   HAND   EMBROIDERY. 

The  fine  hand  embroidery,  which  is  produced  especially  in  the  can- 
ton of  Appenzell  (Innerhoden),  has  made  great  progress  in  the  course  of 
this  year  and  gained  much  in  expansion;  the  number  of  the  male  and 
female  embroiderers,  which  was,  some  years  ago,  reduced  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds, has  grown  now  again  to  about  3,(M)0 ;  there  are  among  them  artist- 
ically educated  working  women ;  thej^  get,  according  to  their  ability,  1  to 
3  francs  per  day.  Most  of  these  articles  are  sent  to  France  for  the  fine 
magazines  at  Paris ;  the  expott,  however,  to  other  countries,  and  the 
trade  especially  with  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  considerably  prospered.  This,  so  to  say,  artisti- 
eal  branch  of  industry  Is,  at  all  events,  capable  of  further  development, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prosper  more  and  more,  for  the  manufacturers  and 
exporters  who  are  fostering  it  now  are  managing  this  business  very 
oleverly :  they  are  definitively  refusing  every  work  which  has  the  least 
defect  01  execution  and  only  accept  i  rreproachable  pieces.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  several  objects  worthy  to  be  held  up  as  models  in  the  history 
of  fine  arts,  destined  for  princely  outfits,  were  executed  by  the  skillful 
hand  of  the  Interrhoden  women  of  the  canton  of  Appenzell. 

SPINNING. 

The  spinning  is  especially  at  home  in  the  southern  part  of  this  con- 
sular district  (Sarganserlaud),  where  the  numerous  mountain  rivulets 
furnish  strong  water-powers;  thus  there  is  in  Flums  an  establishment 
running  77,000  spindles,  in  Mels  another  with  43,000,  a  similar  one  in 
Muy,  in  Jura  also  one  with  43,000,  in  Uttznach  with  34,000;  in  theTog- 
genbnrg  the  spinning  establishment  Butchuyl  has  20,000  spindles ;  the 
St.  Georgen  establishment,  near  St.  Oalle,  turns  20,000;  the  Soren- 
thal,  near  Gopan,  11,000;  and  there  are  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau  sev- 
eral from  10,000  to  16,000  spindles  strong;  these  were  steadily  employed 
during  the  whole  year,  though  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  a 
very  moderate  gain,  for  so  long  as  the  cotton  market  is  in  the  hands  of 
speculators  the  Swiss  spinners  cannot  very  well  reckon  up  large  profits. 
It  is  lucky  for  the  spinners  that  the  embroidery  is  absorbing  a  quantity 
of  yarn ;  what  regards  the  prices,  they  go  by  the  prices  quoted  every 
Friday  at  the  cotton  exchange  in  ZUrich  b^^  the  Swiss  spinning  and 
weaving  society,  which,  from  the  current  to  the  best  qualities,  were,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  moving  within  the  following  fluctuations : 

a.  Warcops. 

Franca  per  kilogntni. 

No.  no,  Louiaiaoa 2. 30  to  2.  GO 

No.  30.  Lonisiana 2. 55  to  3.(15 

No.  38.  Loaisinna,  calioo-cott 2. 62  to  2. 70 

No.  40.  Louisiana 2.70  to  3.20 
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FrinoB  per  kUognm. 

No.  50.  Louisiana 2.85to3.4» 

No.  50.  Mako 3. 25  to  3. 95 

No.  60.  M»ko 3.70  to  4.1^ 

No.  70.  Mako 3.90  t-o  4.3^ 

No.  70.  Mako 4. 10  to  4. 45 

h.  P1KCOP8. 

No.  44.  Loaiaiana,  calioo-€ott 2. 50  toS.5& 

No.  tiO 3.00  to  3.8(1 

No.  79.  Mako 3.70  to  4. 00 

No.  70.  Mako 4. 00  to  4. 40 

No.  120.  Mako 5. 80  to  6  00 

No.  120.  Mako 6. 00  to  6. 5© 

c.  Bobbin-yarn. 

Francfl  per  ponii^. 

No.  20.  Chain,  Louisiana 11.00  to  13^.00 

No.  30.  Louisiana.! c ; 12. 00  to  14.00 

No.  40.  I^uisiana 13. 00  to  15. 00 

No.  50.  Louisiana 14. 25  to  17. 0# 

No.  50.  Mako 15.50  to  18.50 

No.  60.  Mako 17.00  to  20.00 

One  canuot  go  by  the  prices  quoted  at  the  Winterthnr  exchaDge^ 
because  the  finer  numbers  which  are  used  for  embroidery  are  less  fre- 
quent there  than  at  ZUrich. 

When  1  said  above  that  cotton  yaru  spinners  must  content  themselv^es 
with  a  moderate  gain,  there  is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  industry  everything  is  depending  on  the  purchase  of  the 
raw  material.  The  cotton  trade  of  the  whole  world  is  no  longer  getting 
its  impulses,  as  regards  rise  and  fall  in  the  prices,  from  the  more  or  less 
favorable  condition  of  the  spinning  or  weaving  manufacture,  but,  in- 
dependently of  the  same,  from  influences  of  a  totally  speculative  nature ; 
it  is  now  New  York  that  has  seized  this  business,  whilst  formerly  Liver- 
I)ool  was  the  center  of  the  cotton  trade. 

What  an  extent  the  American  speculation  has  attained  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  last  vear  more  than  the  four-fold  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can  cotton  produce  was  sold  in  New  York.  This  speculation  is,  accord- 
ing to  experience,  quite  wild.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  Manchester 
fixes  the  prices  of  all  cotton  manufacture  in  Europe;  the  Swiss  spin- 
ner is  therefore  obliged  to  speculate,  and  is  then  facing  uncontrollable 
eventualities,  or  he  must  buy  the  raw  material  *<  from  hand  to  mouth '^ 
as  his  wants  require  it,  and  thus  work  without  profit.  The  spinner  can 
therefore  no  longer  rely  on  the  calculation  of  his  chances,  but  must 
leave  it  altogether  to  the  hazard,  and  the  Swiss  spinning  manufacture, 
which  was  ten  years  ago  still  full  of  health  and  vigor,  has  become 
to-day  more  like  a  small  spray. 

THREAD-TWISTING. 

Inconsequenceofthedevelopmentoftheembroideringmanufactiireand 
its  immense  consumption  of  yam,  the  twisting  of  the  same  has  been  ex- 
ploited in  this  consular  district  as  a  separate  industry;  most  of  the  twist- 
ing establishments  are  very  small,  driven  by  water-power.  The  greatei 
part  of  the  small,  old-fashioned,  flouring  mills  have  been  convert^  here 
into  such  twisting  establishments.  Nearly  in  every  Village  in  the  canton 
of  Appeuzell  there  are  1,000  to  2,500  turning- pins;  there  are  6,600  in  the 
immeiliate  vicinity  of  St.  Oalle,  and  in  the  other  localities  of  this  can- 
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tou  300  to  1,000^  while  in  the  canton  of  Thurgaii  this  industry  is  an 
only  represented  in  Trauenfeld  with  1,000  spindles.  As  to  the  condition 
and  progress  of  this  industry^  the  machine  embroidery  is  its  sole  regu- 
lator, from  which  everything  is  depending,  ai^  the  embroidery  manufact- 
turer  lays  in  no  provision  of  yarn,  but  he  is  buying  every  week  so  much 
a«  he  wants  from  his  next  neighbor,  who  has  it  also  in  his  interest  to  serve 
bim  best.  The  yarn  and  thread  spinners  of  the  canton  of  ZUrich  have 
a^o  their  agents  at  St.  Galle,  and  furnish  at  times  large  quantities  of 
their  manufacture,  according  as  certain  specialities  are  in  vogue. 
Until  towards  New  Year  of  1881  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  the  thread- 
makers,  but  as  soon  afterwards  many  embroidery  machines  were  obliged 
to  stop  work,  also  many  a  spindle  was  obliged  to  quit  turning  until  the 
month  of  July,  since  when  all  of  them  are  once  more  busily  humming 
round. 

WEAVING. 

In  the  weaving  there  are  here  three  different  branches  to  be  con- 
sidered :  (aj  The  weaving  of  figured  and  dotted  swiss,  [b)  the  weaving 
of  plain  white,  and  (c)  the  weaving  of  colored  stuff. 

(a)  The  weaving  of  figured  .and  dotted  swiss  is  extending  as  house 
industry  over  all  the  canton  of  Appenzell ;  it  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Jacquard  weaving,  and  it  brought  once  to  the  country  a  yearly  business 
of  several  millions,  till  the  machine  embroidery  thrust  it  almost  en- 
tirely aside ;  but,  tlianks  to  the  clever  ingenuity  and  good  taste  of  some 
great  Paris  houses,  who  knew  how  to  employ  this  article  in  a  splendid 
display  for  ladies'  dresses  on  show  at  ^e  exhibition,  it  was  again  revived, 
and  has,  last  year,  found  a  ready  sal*  so  that  many  embroiderers  have 
left  the  pantograph  and  taken  again  to  the  weaver's  shuttle.  In  many 
a  village  in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  nearly  in  every  house  there  is  a  base- 
ment for  weaving,  where  this  article  is  chiefly  manufactured,  and  there 
are  often  just  as  handsome  articles  made  as  those  produced  with  the  em- 
broidery machine ;  the  designs  are,  however,  nearly  the  SJ^me  as  they 
were  fifteen  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  ^  dots"  for  the  whole  pieces,  and 
"  millefleurs  "  for  tiie  articles  of  tiimmings  and  for  plain  and  figured 
bands,  which  latter,  especially  colored,  find  a  good  market  in  England 
for  India,  while  the  former  are  sought  for  the  warm  countries  of  Spain, 
South  America,  &c.  The  wages  for  weaving  are,  on  the  whole,  rather 
small ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  male  and  female  weavers  who  are 
contented  with  a  weekly  gain  of  5  to  6  francs,  but  they  are  people  who 
are,  besides,  doing  their  housework,  and  have  never  in  their  lives  learned 
nor  done  anything  else,  living  isolated  in  their  small  cottages;  capable, 
intelligent  workmen  can,  however,  daily  make  up  to  6  francs,  but  to 
arrive  at  this  they  must  strain  to  the  utmost  their  mental  and  physical 
powers.  If  the  loom  would  have  been  so  continuously  improved  as  tiie 
embroidery  machine^  an  excellent  industry  would  have  been  developed, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  designers  are  not  trying  to  improve  this 
branch  as  well  as  the  machine  embroidery ;  it  is  probably  because  it  is 
offering  a  less  wide  field  for  their  imagination  than  the  embroidery  ma- 
chine. 

(b)  The  plain  white  weaving.  It  is  only  for  a  few  specialties  that  this 
liand-work  and  house  industry  is  employed  in  and  about  Schwellbrunn 
and  Peterzell,  where  fine  and  very  wide  pieces  of  embroidery  are  woven; 
for  the  rest,  the  weaving  of  white  goods  is  carried  on  with  machine,  and 
the  more  important  factories  are  to  be  found  where  the  largest  spinning 
establishments  are  situated;  what  has  been  said  about  the  progress  of 
the  spinning  it  is  also  understood  for  the  weaving.    The  prices  of  the 
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clotli  vary  according  to  the  quotations  of  the  ^^ Swiss  Spinning  and 
Weaving  Society"  at  the  exchange  of  Ziirich,  aa  follows: 

Centimes  per  met«r. 

80«%  19-17,  38-44 * 2-^i  to  2:H 

80<=»  ,16-16,  38-44 SiOi  to  iiOf 

90«m,  19-21,  ;W-44 28i  to  *^9 

92«^»,  14-12,  40-60 17     to  17| 

75c«  1^15,70-80 18i  to  19 

82<^«  22-18, 70-120 23f  to  24^ 

One  would  think  that,  in  view  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  em- 
broidery cloth  in  this  district,  the  white  weaving  industry  ought  espe- 
cially to  get  hold  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article;  it  has,howev^er,  been 
proved  that  it  cannot  successfully  comi)ete  with  the  Manchester  goods, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  agents  of  the  Manchester  lirms,  who  are 
established  here,  supply  with  cambric  most  of  the  St.  (ralle  embroidery 
manufacturers. 

{€)  The  colored  weaving  industry.  This  once  nourishing  industry  of 
Toggenburg,  upon  which  hundreds  of  hand-weavers  subsisted,  is  now 
limited  to  a  few  extensive  establishments,  which  sell  their  produce 
mostly  to  Africa,  India,  and  South  America;  these  establishments  are 
thoroughly  mounted,  with  modern  style  and  improvements  for  yam  dye 
ing,  and  imitate  in  their  production  the  tissues  of  the  natives  whom 
they  supply ;  in  the  course  of  this  year  especially'  the  African  commer- 
cial centers  gave  a  new  impulse  to  this  industry.  As  St.  Galle  has  al- 
most entirely  lost  its  importance  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturings 
place  for  this  article,  because  having,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  devel- 
opment of  the  machine  embroidf  ry  business,  entirely  neglected  this 
branch,  it  went  over  to  Winterthur  (consular  district  of  Ziirlch),  I  am 
not  prepared  to  report  upon  it;  true  enough,  the  lost  ground  may  yet 
be  retrieved,  as  the  collection  of  samples  of  original  tissues  from  the  im- 
porting countries,  arranged  by  the  East  Swiss  Geographical  and  Com- 
itferciai  Society,  is  still  on  hand,  also  there  was  lately  a  weaving  school 
founded  in  Wattuyl  in  encouragement  of  this  industry,  and  the  cautious 
activity  of  the  St.  Galle  chamber  of  commerce  is  endeavoring  to  bring 
the  same  result  about.  That  the  East  Swiss  colored  weaving  industry 
is  capable  of  accomplishing  a  great  deal  is  clearly  proved  by  the  splen- 
did results  it  obtained  at  the  several  universal  exhibitions. 

•   SlLK-WEAVINa   INDUSTRY. 

The  weaving  of  silk  extends  itself  over  this  entire  consular  district 
as  a  house  industry  appearing  in  two  different  forms:  (1)  In  the  souUi- 
ern,  western,  and  northern  parts  they  produce  colored  silk  stuffs,  in- 
tended for  the  Zlirich  industry,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
I>onent  part.  (2)  In  the  Under  Khine  Valley  and  in  one  part  of  the 
canton  of  Appenzell  it  is  the  weaving  of  the  bolting  cloth  which  has 
more  importance  for  St.  Galle;  its  center  is  that  near  Kheineck,  where 
it  cottstitntes  a  real  house  industry,  and  contrary  to  the  former,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  this  is  a  work  for  strong  men. 

The  weaving  cellars  must  retain  much  dampness  in  order  that  the  silk 
threads  may  be  worked  properly;  the  weavei^s  chest  is  weighing  several 
quintals,  and  its  management  requires  the  whole  strength  of  a  man ;  this 
most  unwholesome  work  is,  however,  paying  well,  as  an  able  silk  weaver 
can  earn  4  to  6  francs  per  day.  This  business  is,  since  many  years,  al- 
ways in  a  flourishing  state,  and  is  extending  more  and  more,  as  this  manu- 
facture is  ill  constant  demand,  be  it  for  windows  in  the  tropical  climates, 
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SM  protection  agaiust  mosquitoes,  for  bolters  in  tlic  mills,  and  for  ladies^ 
ball  costumes. 

BLEACHING  AND  FINIBHINa. 

In  a  country  where  the  manufacturing  of  white  goods,  especially  of 
embroidery,  is  occupying  all  hands,  the  finishing,  and  particularly  the 
bleaching  and  dressing,  of  them  must  of  course  play  an  important  part 
of  the  industry.  In  the  city  itself  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Galle,  there  are  a  great  many  establishments  of  this  kind,  which  were 
fully  occupied  throughout  the  whole  year,  for  with  exception  of  some 
shipments  to  France,  the  whole  quantity  of  embroideries  which  is  des- 
tined for  the  export  trade  is  bleached  and  dressed  here.  Most  of  these 
establishments  are  of  old  standing,  and  have  through  the  i>erfection  ot  * 
their  organization  and  practical  business  arrangements  essentially  con- 
tributed to  the  renown  which  the  St.  Galle  embroidery  enjoys  abroad. 
So  much  more  suri)rising  was  the  fact,  which  has,  just  these  last  few 
months,  come  to  light,  that  a  quantity  of  exported  embroiderie8,0when 
arriving  at  their  destination,  have  suddenly  lost  their  bleaching  and 
became  of  a  gray-brown,  dirty  hue.  Hundred  thousands  of  francs  have 
been  lost  by  the  refusal  of  such  goods  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  exporters, 
manufacturers,  bleachers,  and  embroiderers  have  all  been  more  or  less 
damaged  by  it.  Through  diligent  inquiries  tlie  causes  have  nevertheless 
been  soon  detected,  and  the  consumers  of  St.  Galle  article  may  be  sure 
of  getting,  hereafter,  durably  bleadied  goods ;  it  happened  that  with- 
out the  bleachers  being  aware  of,  some  embroiderers  fattened  their 
yarn  with  petroleum  or  even  tallow  in  oider  to  make  it  slide  better ;  the 
bleachers  could  not  have  taken  this  into  account,  and  applying  only  the 
ordinary  process,  the  bleached  goods  soon  lost  again  their  whiteness  ; 
Che  exporters  were  besides  urging  the  bleachers  too  much,  and  the  latter 
having  thus  too  little  time  at  their  disposal,  instead  of  letting  the  wares 
undergo  a  proper  chemical  process,  rather  hurried  them  thi*ough  w|^h 
a  superficial  bleaching,  and  there  was  thiswise  trespassed  on  all  sides 
to  the  detriments  of  everybody  and  to  the  greatest  of  the  industry.  As 
misfortune  is  a  good  school,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  interested  in 
the  embroidering  industry  have  hiid  a  good  lesson  in  this  deplorable 
episode  and  will  hereafter  furnish  irreproachable  prime  goods. 

CONFECTION  OF  WHITE  GOODS. 

This  industry  was,  in  a  great  measure,  brought  to  light  by  the  St. 
Galle  chamber  of  commerce  about  a  year  ago,  in  order  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  embroidery  manufacture ;  there  is  yet  little  or  no  account 
to  be  given  of  their  success. 

DYEING  AND  PRINTING. 

The  once  flourishing  industry  of  Turkish-red  dyeing  and  calico  print 
iug  has  gone  back  considerably.  The  aniline  colors  and  especially  the 
high  duties  of  the  neighboring  countries,  and  the  financial  and  political 
misery  in  the  Bast  have  brought  this  industry  to  naught.  The  export 
of  this  year  to  Italy  has,  however,  brought  great  profit  to  some  larger 
establishments  which  were  particularly  fitted  up  for  this  branch. 

MANUFACTURE   OF  WOOL  QOODS. 

This  comprises  two  branches,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  bonnetry, 
mostly  for  the  home  consumption  and  oiily  a  small  portion  for  the  export 
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trade.  The  few  but  excellent  establishments  always  had  plenty  of 
work,  which,  considering  the  great  competition  from  German,  Frenofa, 
Belgium,  and  English  factories,  is  quite  surprising.  The  cloth  manu- 
facture is  particularly  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  military  cloth, 
in  which  some  establishments  can  show  up  very  commendable  results. 
The  bonnetry  is  more  of  a  house  industry  in  the  upper  part  of  Thurgovie, 
A  St.  Galle  firm  has  obtained  handsome  distinctions  for  such  articles 
in  the  Australian  universal  exhibition. 

MANUFACTURE  OP  SHOES. 

Though  in  Switzerland  there  are  several  shoe  factories,  as  in  Schoe- 
nenwerd,  near  Olten,  there  is  an  establishment  employing  2,000  work- 
men,  and  still  new  factories  are  going  up.  The  importer  of  Americaa 
shoe  wares  would  nevertheless  find  a  good  market  here.  The  Gi^rman 
and  Hungarian  shoe  export  establishments,  which  have  their  store- 
rooms in  every  Swiss  town,  generally  do  very  well,  though  the  quality 
of  their  ware  is  not  always  of  the  very  best.  Solid  American  manufact- 
a|e  of  every  kind  would,  at  all  events,  find  a  ready  market,  because  it 
can  never  be  expected  that  the  Swiss  shoe  factories  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  entire  want  of  home  consumption.  In  the  St.  Galle  shoe 
stores  a  pair  of  leather  shoes  for  gentlemen  costs  12  to  16  francs,  and  of 
calf-skin,  18  to  20  francs.  A  pair  of  top-boots  varies  from  the  common- 
est to  the  best  quality  at  20  to  50  francs ;  ladies'  gaiters,  10  to  15  francs. 

EXPORT   OP  ST.   CfALLE  ARTICLES. 

The  St.  Galle  merchants  were,  in  old  times,  always  making  the  great- 
est efforts  to  find  a  market  for  their  productions;  they  Lave  succeeded 
ii^this  through  the  endeavors  of  private  enterprise,  and  partly  through 
the  assisatnce  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  societies.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  the  Australian  markets  have  been,  I  understand,  advantage- 
ously canvassed  by  special  commercial  agents  and  won  much  distinction 
for  the  St.  Galle  articles;  not  the  same  success  has  attended  the  like 
efforts  in  South  Africa,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  beginning  made  also 
there.  A  considerable  export  trade  is  entertained  with  India,  the  chief 
consumei*s,  however,  of  the  non-European  countries  are  the  United 
States  of  America;  among  the  European  countries  France  maintains^ 
her  first  rank  as  consumer  of  the  St.  Galle  articles  for  the  great  confec- 
tion shops  in  Paris,  which  are  leading  the  fashion  in  the  whole  world 
and  are  yearly  working  up  an  enormous  amount  of  trimmings,  among 
which  the  St.  Galle  articles  are  always  in  the  first  place.  In  spite  of 
the  high  duties  of  the  other  neighboring  countries,  as  well  as  of  Kussia, 
the  export  of  embroideries  from  St.  Galle  to  those  countries  has  not 
diminished  during  the  course  of  this  last  year;  an  exact  statistic  of  the 
export  movement  is  not  existing. 

In  regard  to  exports  to  the  United  States,  the  subjoined  t>ables  give  the 
minutest  explanation.  When  compared  with  the  preceding  year  they 
show  an  increase  of  $49,549.57,  which  is  due  to  the  great  quantities  of 
goods  which  were  exported  during  the  last  quarter  of  1880;  the  three 
first  quarters  of  1881,  on  the  contrary,  point  to  a  considerable  decrease^ 
and  it  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that  the  highest  figures  of  the  export 
of  St.  Galle  embroideries  to  the  United  States  are  already  a  "reconi  of 
the  past,''  and  the  statistics  of  next  year  will  undoubtedly  show  a  consid- 
erable decline  in  those  figures;  and  so  on  until  the  export  to  the  United 
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States,  iustead  of  amounting  to  the  major  half  of  the  whole  export  trade, 
as  it  did  heretofore^  will,  in  no  distant  time  (when  American  enterprise 
will  be  provided  with  fally  so  good,  if  not  better  machines  than  the  St. 
Galle  embroidering  industry  is  to-day),  be  reduced  to  almost  zero. 

statement  of  exports  from  the  United  States  eommercial  agenc}f  at  St,  Galle  to  the  United 

States  during  the  year  ending  September  30;  1881. 


ArtkloB. 


Bnbroidered  floods : 
HAmbTirgh  trimmiDgfi — 
In  cotton  fonndation,  white  . . . 
In  cotton  fonndation,  oolored . . 

In  other  fonndaliona 

Tamboured  lace  curtains,  vf«- 

tibnlee,  Sui  

Handkerchiefft,  tie«,  and  other 

fancy  articles 

Cotton  goods: 

Loom  trimmings  in  cotton 

Half-Unen  loom  trimmings  and 

dress  goods 

Pancy  articles — 
Colored  Toggenbnrgh  articles. 
Printed   handkercmeft,    Ao., 

wh  ite  fonndation 

Piece  goods- 
Plain  muslin 

Figured  and  dotted  Swiss,  Slo  . 

Pxiuted  calico,  Ae 

Sftk  goods: 

Piece  goods 

Ribbons  

Embroidered  artidee , 

MleeeUatteoQs: 

Tron-yan  goods 

Provisions , 

Bondriee , 


Total  in  United  States  gold 

G<^ 

Total  for  the  preceding  year. 


Qnarter  ending — 


December  31, 

1880. 


$1,  see,  342  ao 

0,421  41 
576  18 

31,473  88 

62,401  00 

15, 812  41 


16, 488  76 

746  22 

3, 573  81 
70, 074  77 


80,087  00 
1,050  05 
5,680  38 

1.725  12 
1, 244  46 
0,493  66 


1,836,432  22 
1,526,680  04 


300, 743  18 


March  31. 
1881. 


Jnne90, 
1881. 


1804,000  65 

11, 806  83 

48  47 

38,683  70 

111,166  82 

84, 173  70 

1.506  03 

3,607  85 


$561,072  34 
8,502  03 


IS65.561  67 
000  18 


20,741  50 

81, 021  81 

8, 765  43 


1,868  00 


6,020  44 
103,000  30 


30,OV2  96 
4,440  52 
3,025  28 

'788  60 


6,037  80 


5,725  64 
36,  Oil  54 


84,044  74 


1, 670  46 
564  33 

0,'370'78 


1,251,468  54 
1,275,161  51 


23.702  07 


775, 150  50 
081,660  10 


206,500  60 


September 
80, 188L 


57,004  68 

112,874  16 

5, 313  16 


0,030  86 


7,070  68 
43.604  64 


41,820  08 
2,018  81 
8,000  06 

1,518  80 


20,801  03 


878,014  56 
008,004  51 


20,080  05 


Total  for  the 
year. 


03, 586, 066  7v 

25,210  05 

624  60 

156,853  71 

368, 453  7» 

64,064  70 

1,506  08 

31,004  87 

746  22 

24,208  57 
261,781  2& 


138, 114  77 

7,510  26 

20, 575  1» 

4, 506  35 

1,244  46 

46,603  85 


4,741,064  82 
4, 601, 515  2& 


40,549  57 


BAILBOADS. 


About  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  railroads  the  following  statistical 
tables  will  give  thorongh  information;  the  nnderlined  roads  are  totally 
or  partly  rnnning  through  this  consular  district. 
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The  general  result  is  an  amelioration  in  the  receipts  of  the  West  Swiss 
and  a  serious  impairing  of  that  of  the  East  Swiss  railroads,  particularly 
of  special  as  well  as  the  regular  railroads  in  this  district.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  is  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  industry  and  agriculture 
throughout  the  whole  year;  the  month  of  September  of  the  present 
year  was,  however,  again  more  .favorable  for  the  regular  railroads,  as 
great  quantities  oi  fruit  and  potato  crops,  movement  of  troops  for  the 
autumn  maneuvers,  and  the  interruption  of  traffic  on  sundry  other  lines 
brought  to  the  United  Swiss  and  to  the  Toggenburg  railroads  a  great 
increase  of  traffic;  at  all  events,  the  balance  for  those  two  railroads  will 
still  be  a  great  deal  better  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  it  was  at  the  end 
of  September!  Before  the  opening  of  the  Arlberg  railroad  there  will 
be,  though,  no  idea  of  a  dividend  worthy  to  be  mentioned. 

The  stocks  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  other  principal  are  nevertheless 
continually  rising  since  1878.  At  the  end  of  December  of  the  following 
years  they  stood : 


Kailwayn. 


United  SwIim  Kailroad  Btocks 

ITnited  SwIm  Kailroad  priority. . 
liiorthea«tem  Kailroad  stock  a  . .. 
NortheaAtem  Kailroad  priority. . 
Central  Sa«t«m  Railroad  stockit. 

Gotthard  Kailroad  Btooks 

Western  Swim  Kailroad  stooks.. 
WeHtem  8wiaa  Kailroad  priority 


187a 

1 

1879. 

1880. 

32 

86 

220 

100 

275 

420 

65 

120 

255 

240 

850 

480 

165 

285 

416 

217 

265 

332 

75 

89 

186 

410 

432 

49U 

October^ 

1881. 


250 
430 
387 
560 
516 
435 
176 
526 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  rising  in  stocks  is  not  resting  upon 
any  solid  basis,  as  the  income,  respectively  the  receipts  of  the  railroads^ 
was  not  ])rogressing  in  the  same  proportion,  only  the  stocks  have  be- 
come like  gaming  stakes,  driven  up  by  the  brokers  at  Ziirich,  Geneva, 
or  Paris.  At  xneseut  (October,  1881)  the  highest  point  seems  to  have 
alread}^  been  attained,  for  all  the  Swiss  railroad  stocks  show  a  downward 
tendency. 

WINE. 


In  some  i)arts  of  this  consular  district  the  wine  culture  is  quite  con- 
siderable, as,  for  instance,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Khine,  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  (Jhur,  and  in  the  canton  of  Thur- 
go  vie;  but  the  spring  frosts  and  hailstorms  have  for  many  years  pre- 
vented the  enjoyment  of  a  good  vintage,  and  the  one  in  the  fall  of  188G 
was  particularly  unproductive.  In  the  present  year  it  is  only  middling, 
although  there  were  sanguine  hopes  entertained  for  an  unusually  boun- 
tiful yield.  Among  the  best  fallen  out  are  the  Buchberg,  near  Thai 
Khemeck  ;  the  distnct  of  Berneck  upwards  to  Altstatten,  also  Sargans 
and  Walleustadt,  but  es[)ecially  Maienfeld,  Zenins,  and  Malans,  which 
latter  pro<luce  heavy  red  wines,  the  so-called  Oberlander  and  Herrschaft- 
ler.  The  Neltliner,  which  is  growing  in  the  Val  Tellino  (Italy)  enjoys 
the  predilection  over  those  generall}'  drank  in  this  country,  but  nearly 
all  of  it  is  sold  out  from  year  to  year  in  advance  to  Eiist  Switzerland. 
They  are  highly  praised  on  account  of  their  nerve-calming  and  digestive 
qualities,  for  which  reason  it  sold  comparatively  too  dear  at  2  francs  per 
liter.  I  am  convinced  that  American  wine-growers  could  cultivate  with 
excellent  result  the  vines  of  Vettlin,  of  Sondrio,  and  of  the  localities  of 
Sassella,  Inferno,  Paradise,  &c.,  provided  they  would  plant  them  in 
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well-6uniied,  rocky  ground.  I  woald  also  recommend 'similar  attempts 
with  the  vinefl  of  Malans,  Maienfeld,  &c.j  as  these  vines  can  support 
the  inclemency  of  northern  climates,  are  doing  very  well  with  the  cold 
weather,  and,  if  the  weather  is  in  the  least  propitious,  produce  fine- 
flavored  wines- 

The  prices  of  wine  from  this  district  vary  this  year  from  60  to  80 
centimes,  and  a  little  later  they  will  cost  1  franc  per  liter;  the  Kbein- 
thaler  from  Bemeck  costs  already  as  much ;  a  rather  heavy  part  of  it  is 
retailed  as  Sauser  fresh  from  the  press,  in  the  first  stage  of  fermenta- 
tion. 

The  wine  produced  here  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  home  consumption,  so  that  quantities  of  Hungarian*  and  Tyroliaa 
wines  are  imported,  which,  with  regard  to  price  and  quality,  can  m 
much  better  compete  with  the  Swiss  wines,  as  the  climaticai  circum- 
stances liere  rarely  admit  the  realization  of  a  satisfactory  vintage. 

MANUFACTURE  OP  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 

The  same  is  restricted  to  some  specialties,  which  are  manufactured  in 
great  quantities  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Bhatien.  There  is  in 
the  first  line  the  Iva,  a  liquor  made  with  the  Achillea  mosekata  (Iva- 
bitter  and  Iva-cr^me).  This  latter  is  a  fine  aromatic  liquor.  Th^AekiUm 
moschata  is  a  small  alpioe  herb,  which  is  only  growing  on  granite  ground: 
the  bitter  stuff  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  called  the  Itmei 
and  Ivain,  and  this  far-famed  liquor  is  produced  with  this  extract  and 
the  addition  of  some  alcohol  and  sugar.  There  are  such  factories  at 
Samaden,  Ohur,  St.  Moritz,  and  Davos.  Another  kind  of  this  liquor  is 
the  Enzian,  a  produce  of  distillation  from  the  bitter  roots  of  different 
alpine  and  subalpine  gentians ;  also  the  fabrication  of  Alpenkrauter- 
Magen-bitter  has  of  late  much  extended,  and  especially  at  Davos,  Sam- 
aden, and  Ghur  a  good  deal  of  this  beverage  is  prepared.  The  most 
common  productions  are,  however,  the  spirit  from  the  lees  and  the 
Schiedam. 

MILK. 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  prices  of  the  milk  fur- 
nished by  the  farmers  to  the  dairymen  or  to  other  establishments  of  milk 
produce,  and  that  which  is  daily  retailed  by  them  to  the  customers ;  the 
latter  costs  throughout  the  whole  year  18  centimes  in  the  country  and 
20  centimes  per  liter  in  the  towns.  In  spite  of  these  high  prices,  and 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  i)olice  of  health,  which  is  frequently 
obliged  to  convict  and  hand  the  adulterated-milk  sellers  over  to  justice^ 
there  are  still  many  complaints  about  watery  or  skimmed  milk. 

At  present  the  farmers  get  12  to  13^  centimes  for  the  liter  in  the 
cheese  factories.  Last  winter  the  prices  stood  about  one-half  centime 
higher,  but  last  March,  at  the  renewal  of  the  contracts,  the  chei'se- 
mongers  were  very  clamorous  about  the  fall  of  prices  of  the  cheese, 
demanding  that  also  the  prices  of  the  milk  should  be  lowered  at  least  2 
centimes  per  liter.  It  did  not,  of  course,  come  to  that,  but  the  prices 
still  fell  somewhat,  so  that  at  present  both  farmer  and  cheese-monger 
have  their  small  profits.  It  must  be  added  that  in  almost  every  vil- 
lage there  exists  a  cheese  factory.  The  farmers  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  cheese- producing  society ;  they  have  established  in  common 
a  building,  and  open  every  one  or  two  years  a  free  competition  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  milk,  which  is  to  be  delivered  in  their  building  in  quan- 
tities in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  establishment;  the 
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larger  the  quantity  of  the  miik,  the  greater  is  the  competition  of  the  well- 
renowned  cheese  manufacturers,  and  the  higher  prices  the  milk  will 
bring.  The  milk  must  be  delivered  warm  both  morning  and  in  the 
evening.  The  slightest  adulteration  will  soon  be  detected  and  bring  dis- 
^ace  upon  the  culprit. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  two  new  factories  have  been  spring- 
ing up  within  my  consular  district  which  condense  the  milk  without 
any  sugar  or  other  saccharine  substances,  whilst  the  renowned  Anglo- 
Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company  at  Cham  condenses  the  milk  by  steam 
^nd  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  The  one  is  the  First  Swiss-Alpine 
Milk  Exporting  Company,  established  at  Egnach,  near  Komanshom. 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  is  preparing  an  article  which  is  well 
worthy  of  being  recommended.  This  condensed  milk  is  a  thick,  cream- 
like liquid^  and  is  sold  in  bottles  of  about  half  a  liter  at  the  retail  price 
of  1  franc  It  must  be  extremely  convenient  for  sea  voyages,  but  it 
finds  also  an  always  increasing  sale  in  the  towns,  as  it  tastes  much  like 
fresh  milk,  and  when  mixed  with  water  it  makes  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  nourishment  of  little  children.  The  manner  of  its  pre))aration 
is,  of  course,  kept  secret  by  the  manufacturers.  I  could  get  no  exact 
infonnation  about  the  amount  of  its  consumption. 

The  second  factory  sprung  up  at  Gossau  (canton  of  St.  Galle),  under 
the  name  of  the  firm  of  Anglo-Swiss  Unsweetened  Conserved  Milk 
Oompany,  Gossan.  The  recent  date  of  its  origin  makes  it  impossible 
to  form  any  judgment  of  the  capability  of  its  production;  next  year  I 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  detailed  report  about  the  business  of  both 
the  above  companies,  respectively,  about  this  entirely  new  branch  oi 
industry,  which  undoubtedly  will  have  good  success,  and  is  of  some  in- 
terest to  the  Americans. 

BUTTER. 

It  is  an  old  rule,  which  reasserts  itself  every  year,  that  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer,  at  the  time  when  the  pasture  is  the  richest,  the  butter 
flhould  be  the  cheapest,  and  that  the  prices  should  then  be  gradually 
rising  until  New  Year's  time. 

On  the  market  here  are  quoted :  the  fine  table  butter,  which  is  generally 
brought  to  the  market  by  the  farmers  in  oblong,  round,  and  stamped 
pieces  weighing  one-half  pound,  and  only  occasionally  one-fourth 
pound;  the  kilogram  of  this  kind  was  sold  in  October,  1880,  at  3 
francs,  in  November  3.10  francs,  in  December  3.25  francs;  in  January, 
1881,  it  was  falling  again  to  3.10  francs  in  consequence  of  the  warm 
weather,  large  provisions  of  hay,  and  the  prosi>ects  of  an  early  spring; 
then  from  February  to  May  it  was  3  francs;  in  June  and  July  it  was 
coming  down  to  2.90,  and  then  rising  again  in  August  to  3.10  francs; 
to-day  the  kilogram  is  worth  3.20  francs;  thus  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum difference  in  the  course  of  one  year  is  about  10  per  cent.  This 
table  bntter  is  generally  of  not  particularly  fine  quality,  because  it  is 
not  worked  enough  in  fresh  water,  contains  too  much  buttermilk,  which 
is  soon  beginning  to  ferment.  The  preparation  of  tlie  butter  is  nearly 
everywhere  done  after  the  same  old  fashion ;  the  improved  system  of 
cooling,  the  centrifugal  butter  machine,  &c.,  are  introduced  in  this 
consular  district  but  in  one  or  two  great  dairies. 

The  ordinary  butter,  kitchen  butter,  is  brought  to  the  market  in 
pieces  of  10  to  20  pounds  and  is  sold  in  any  quantities;  the  prices  vary 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  table  butter;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  sale  of  one 
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kilogram,  it  is  5  centimeB;  by  5  to  10  kilograms,  10  centimes;  by  100 
kilograms,  20  centimes  cheaper  than  the  former.  The  adulteration  of 
the  butter  with  lard,  &c.,  belongs  to  the  rarities  at  this  market:  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  only  one  single  case  of  this  kind  has  been  reported  this 
year  to  the  cantonal  chemist,  who  has  to  analyze  the  suspicions  pro- 
ductions. 

CHEESE. 

There  are  produced  in  this  district  four  difi'erent  kinds  of  cheese: 

(1.)  The  cheese  of  Emmenthal,  the  well-known  fat  export  cheese  of 
Switzerland,  the  retailed  price  per  kilogram  was  2.20  francs  till  towards 
end  of  last  December,  at  spring  it  went  down  to  2  francs,  and  at  pres- 
ent it  is  sold  again  at  2.20  francs ;  the  half  wholesale  prices  are  about 
30  to  40  centimes  cheaper  per  kilogram ;  the  wholesale  prices  range 
between  130  to  160  francs  per  100  kilograms,  according  to  the  quality 
and  ripeness  of  the  goods.  The  export  trade  is  rather  flat  at  present, 
because  Germany,  where  many  cheesemongers  of  the  canton  of  Berne 
have  settled,  has  begun  to  produce  a  considerable  quantity  for  supply- 
ing its  own  want.  The  consumption  of  this  kind  at  home  has  of  late 
considerably  increased. 

(2.)  Land  cheese,  half  fat,  costs  throughout  the  year  1.40  francs  per 
kilogram,  and  will  probably  keep  this  price.  The  wholesale  price 
amounts  to  110  to  120  franca  per  100  kilograms. 

(3.)  Lean  cheese  costs  the  whole  year  1  to  1.10  francs  per  kilogram, 
and  70  to  80  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

(4.)  Cheese  of  Appenzell,  which  is  soaked  in  salt  brine,  smells  and 
tastes  very  strong,  and  is  sold  all  the  year  round  1.20  francs  per  kilo- 
gram, and  80  to  90  francs  per  100  kilograms.  This  sort  is  only  prodaced 
in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  and  finds  a  great  many  consumers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  and  South  Germany.  The  preparation  of  the  brine 
in  which  the  cheese  is  soaked  till  it  gets  thoroughly  saturated  is  of 
course  the  secret  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

POTATOES. 

In  consequence  of  last  year's  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
the  100  kilograms  of  ordinary  sort  did  cost  in  October,  1880,  8  francs 
and  12  to  15  centimes  per  kilogram;  from  November  to  February  the 
price  of  the  100  kilograms  advanced  to  10  francs,  and  in  May  to  11 
francs;  in  July  the  price  of  new  potatoes  was  30  centimes  per  kilogram. 
As  tills  year's  produce  generally  promises  to  be  a  good  one,  they  ask  at 
present  (October)  10  centimes  per  kilogram,  and  6  to  7  francs  per  lOO 
kilograms,  but  in  November  the  prices  are  likely  to  fall  by  at  least  1 
franc  per  100  kilograms,  as  the  quality  has  suffered  in  September  in 
consequence  of  the  permanent  rain  and  showers. 

At  present  nearly  all  new  potatoes  show  the  peculiarity  of  having 
double  bulbs,  as  the  hot  and  dry  weather  of  August  formed  a  strong, 
mealy  bulb,  in  which,  during  the  rain  showers  of  September,  a  watery 
sprouting  has  grown,  which  is  hardly  eatable,  and  which  injures  much 
their  quality. 

THE  GRAIN   TBADE. 

As  the  United  States  of  North  America  group  themselves  from  year 
to  year  more  together  as  the  world's  inexhaustible  granary  and  send 
their  cereals  and  flour  into  the  interior  of  Europe,  where  they  success- 
fully compete  with  the  most  productive  inland  countries  and  conquer 
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every  year  new  district-s  and  find  new  markets,  it  m  of  vital  interest  to 
them  to  gain  some  reliable  information  about  the  corn  and  Hour  trade 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  Switzerland. 

There  was  for  some  years  past  an  increasing  demand  for  American 
wheat,  especially  in  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  such  im- 
portations have  become  even  more  considerable  in  the  course  of  last 
winter,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  American  cannot  at  present  compete 
with  the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  dour.  It  is  averred  that  the  American, 
•kaving  by  far  not  attained  the  same  uniform  degree  as  the  Swiss  and 
Attstro-Hnngarian  mills,  especially  in  the  production  of  fiue  flour,  they 
would,  it  seems,  do  better  to  export  to  Europe  chiefly  grain  instead  of 
flour  also. 

Among  those  whose  interest  lies  in  the  flour  industry  the  opinion 
generally  prevails  that  the  mill-works  are  the  best  in  Switzerland,  and 
that  the  flour  which  they  produce  belongs  to  the  most  perfect  that  can 
be  furnished  in  this  branch.  An  essential  improvement  in  the  mills  has 
indeed  been  brought  about  by  the  installation  of  the  mills  with  porce- 
lain cylinders  invented  by  a  Swiss,  Wegmann,  in  Zurich ;  also  the  cast- 
iron  cylinders  manufactured  at  Buda-Pesth  find  steadily  more  applica- 
tion in  the  mills. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  preference  of  the  inland  and  Hun- 
garian to  the  American  flour  is  entirely  justified,  or  if  it  is  only  dic- 
tated by  the  danger  of  competition ;  but  to  judge  from  what  I  have  seen 
until  now,  I  must  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  and  do  not  doubt  an 
instant  that  the  Americans,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  do  not  let  them- 
selves be  deterred  by  any  mechanical  difficulty,  will  eventually  make 
stand  still  many  a  mill  in  Europe  by  their  successful  competition ;  and  if 
in  any  branch,  it  is  in  that  of  the  production  of  provisions  that  the  United 
States  of  North  America  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  ''  growing  giant" 
who  threatens  to  crush  all  comj)etition.  This  is  already  apprehended  by 
the  millers  of  Switzerland,  and  they  make  extraordinary  eflbrts  to  do 
their  best  as  regards  the  quality  in  flour. 

The  corn  trade  of  Switzerland  is  in  the  hands  of  about  thirty  great 
firms,  of  which  the  following  are  known  as  the  most  important:  L. 
Dreyfus  &  Co.,  Mayer,  Weismann  &  Co.,  C.  Auer,  Schapringer  &  Weil, 
J.  Stiirzinger  &  Son,  G.  Liillig,  Ch.  Heberlein,  R,  Bleibel,  Ch.  Guggen- 
heim, Laslin  &  Baumann,  J.  B.  Schellenberg,  liuegg  &  Oeter,  A. 
Kezselring,  L.  Liebmann,  Ed.  &  Fred  von  Pfister,  Gebr.  Gastpar, 
Ph.  Huber,  A.  Sauter  &  Co.,  &c.  They  have  their  provisions  in  the 
stores  at  Romanshorn  and  Rorschach,  Ziirich,  Olten,  Merges,  and 
Geneva. 

Hungarian  and  Roumanian  wheat  have  their  stores  in  Romanshorn 
and  Rorschach. 

The  South  Russian,  coming  via  Marseilles,  at  Merges  and  Geneva. 

The  North  Russian  and  American  in  Olten,  or,  more  properly,  at  Basle, 
in  which  place,  however,  the  warehouses  necessary  for  a  vast  trade  must 
first  be  built. 

When  the  American  corn  trade  will  be  well  developed,  then  Basle 
must  be  chosen  for  their  main  storehouses,  because  of  the  direct  tarifib, 
and  also  in  order  to  command  all  round  the  whole  territory  of  Switzer- 
land, it  being  the  next  frontier  place,  just  as  Romanshorn  and  Rorschach 
are  that  for  the  Hungarian  and  Roumanian  provisions,  and  Merges  and 
Geneva  for  those  coming  via  Marseilles. 

For  the  wholesale  business  only  the  storehouses  at  the  frontier  play, 
till  now,  ah  important  part,  and  not  those  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
as  Ziirich  and  Olten,  for  these  just-mentioned  two  reasons — the  direct 
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tariffs  and  the  advantages  of  the  easier  transportation  to  all  part^  of 
the  country.  The  storing  up  of  the  American  wheat  in  the  interior  of 
Switzerland  might  only  then  be  suitable  when  it  will  have  triumphed 
over  its  competitors. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  here  some  information  about  the  storehouses 
in  S  witzerland.  The  most  capa43ious  and  best  organized  are  those  of  the 
Swiss  Northeastern  Railway  at  Bomanshorn,  on  Lake  of  Constance, 
where  the  corn  is  mostly  shipped  by  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  some- 
times also  by  common  boats  or  by  rail.  The  storehouses  have  the  triple* 
task:  (1)  the  storing  up;  (2)  the  lading,  re-expedition,  &c. ;  (3)  the  ma- 
nipulations, as  shoveling  and  cleansing,  &c.  The  management  df  the 
storehouses  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  storehouse  direction, 
which  only  considers  written  orders,  and  discharges  them  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  have  been  received.  The  storehouses  are  alwaya 
well  guarded;  they  are  insured  against  lire;  and  in  case  of  fire  the 
losses  are  compensated  at  the  ratei  of  current  average  prices;  their  en- 
trance is  only  allowed  to  the  employes  and  to  the  merchants  connected 
or  having  business  with  the  direction.  All  merchants  doing  business 
with  the  storehouses  stand  in  account-current  with  the  direction,  so  that 
the  latter  charges  the  owner  with  freightage  and  expenses  in  the  account 
when  the  supplies  come  in,  in  case  they  give  sufficient  security ;  the  ac- 
count-current advances  of  the  warehouse  direction  (such  as  warehouse 
rents,  occasional  advances  of  money,  &c.,  included)  are,  however,  never 
allowed  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  the  security 
for  the  advances  must  be  given  first  to  the  direction  betbre  the  goods 
can  be  djelivered.  The  warehouse  rents  amount  to  2  francs  per  10  tons 
of  corn  for  the  first  week  ;  4  to  5  francs  for  the  first  month,  according 
as  the  corn  is  in  sacks  or  emptied  out,  and  for  the  second  and  following 
month  3  to  4  francs.  The  taxes  for  transport  and  expedition  amount  to 
2  to  9  francs  per  10  tons,  according  to  the  expenses  of  lading  and  weigh- 
ing connected  with  it.  The  taxes  for  manipulation  are  very  low,  as,for 
example,  for  shoveling,  100  kilograms  4  centimes;  for  emptying  in  an- 
other vessel,  the  same;  for  cleansing,  10  to  12  centimes;  for  sampling, 
20  centimes  per  sample.  These  tarifis  change  from  time  to  time  when 
the  circumstances  of  competition  render  it  necessary ;  not  all  corn  that 
comes  into  the  storehouses  is  consumed  in  the  country,  a  small  part  «f 
it  being  in  transport.  A  customs  office  is  also  established  in  the  storo- 
houses,  by  which  a  control  is  exercised  over  the  arrivals,  be  it  declared 
in  transit  or  for  inland  consumption. 

The  building  of  the  Arlberg  Railroad,  which  has  begun  now  and 
when,  in  about  five  years,  ready,  will  shorten  a  great  deal  the  distance 
between  Switzerland  and  the  Hungarian  corn  districts,  the  storehouse 
at  Romanshorn  will,  without  doubt,  lose  much  of  its  importance,  and 
Buchs,  the  next  station  on  the  Swiss  side  to  the  Arlberg  tunnel,  will  in  all 
X)robability,  become  the  chief  storing  place  for  Hungarian  grain,  if  the 
Bavarian  and  otherAustrian  railroads,  which  alone  managed  till  now  the 
shippingof  the  grain  from  Hungary  to  Romanshorn,  will  not  considerably 
reduce  their  freight;  and  there  have,  indeed,  of  lat«  conferences  of  the 
interested  railroad  directors  taken  place,  and  it  is  surmised  that  such 
tariff  charges  have  already  been  projected,  which  will  keep  head  against 
the  competition  of  the  Arlberg  Railroad.  Until  now,  however,  uothuig 
positive  has  been  published;  the  Lloyd  of  Pesth  announces  the  folowing: 

The  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  the  Danube  have  also  resolved  to  grant  some 
redaction  in  the  amount  of  freight  to  Switzerland,  respectively  to  Southern  Germany, 
and  the  respective  rednction  tables  will  shortly  be  published  opportunely  with  the 
approaching  export  season  for  the  orientation  of  the  grain  trade;  it  can  be  stated 
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with  satitttactiou  that  the  tranHport  houaps  aod  Hhipping  agoutH,  coutrary  to  their 
former  habits,  lose  no  time  la  duly  cxecutiog  the  (»r(lers  and  iu  adopting  such  meas^ 
nres,  which  expc'dite  the  export  business. 

• 

This  has,  of  course,  an  immediato  bearing  npou  the  American  coru 
export  to  Europe,  because  by  tboBC  means  the  prices  must  be  more  re- 
duced. The  American  exporter  can,  however,  easily  sta,nd  a  quite  con- 
siderable reduction,  as  the  American  power  of  production  grows  in  a 
far  greater  porportiou  than  that  of  the  European  corn  countries,  which 
mu8t  nearly  have  reached  their  climax,  and  will  eveu  rather  go  back- 
ward than  forward  in  proportion  to  their  always  growing  population. 

Also,  with  regard  to  the  means  of  transportation,  America  advances 
decidedly  more  rapidly  than  Europe,  so  that  the  prospects  also  in  this 
circumstance  are  more  favorable  for  the  Americans.  They  speak  at 
present  in  Germany  a  great  deal  of  the  building  of  channels  which  are 
to  unite  Southern  Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Germany,  and  which 
should  especially  serve  to  the  conveyance  of  grain,  but  they  are  not 
built  yet,  and  it  will  at  all  events  be  some  time  before  such  a  com- 
bined enterprise  can  be  achieved;  more  so,  because  the  great  proprietors 
and  railroad  kings  in  Germany  and  Austria  are  naturally  against  the 
realization  of  such  scheme,  which  would  surely  curtail  by  considerable 
their  safest  income;  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  colonization 
and  raising  to  a  vast  cornfield  the  Tunisian  dependencies,  now  under 
process  of  annexation  to  France ;  that  ^^  it  is  not  yet  accomplished,"  and 
when  it  should  become  a  faet,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  case 
upon  its  merits. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  importation  of  grain  and  flour  into  Europe, 
I  must  add  that  since  the  Austrians  as  well  as  the  Americans  have  be- 
gun to  import  theirs  into  Switzerland  the  Swiss  millers  and  corn  dealers 
are  united  to  oppose  a  serious  resistance  to  such  importation. 

Thus  the  administration  of  the  com  exchange  at  Ziirich  was  lately 
'Commissioned  by  no  less  than  200  millers  and  corn  dealers  of  Ea^^t 
Switzerland  to  address  in  their  name  a  petition  to  the  fe<leral  council, 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  duty  of  entry  of  flour 
to  2  francs  per  100  kilograms,  adducing  among  others  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  Because  the  circnmstances  at  the  breadBtnff  market  have  considerably  changed, 
and  we  have  to  reckon  hereafter  with  America,  which  does  not  make  the  prices  ac- 
cording to  the  resnlte  of  the  harvest,  but  according  to  the  more  or  less  great  inclina- 
tion to  speculation. 

(2)  Because  we  are  obliged  to  procure  the  corn  from  those  countries  which  possess 
no  dev<doped  flour  industry,  in  order  to  provide  by  those  means  a  more  enective 
count4>rpoise  against  the  already-mentioned  artificial  grain  and  flour  prices  which 
are  certainly  to  be  expected. 

(3)  Because,  by  only  adopting  those  measures,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  give,  as 
heretofore,  to  our  population  a  good  and  cheap  breafl. 

(4)  Because  by  those  means  there  will  be  securiHl  also  for  agriculture  a  cheap  and 
substantial  food,  of  falling  off  of  the  grain,  as  a  most  efficacious  help  to  the  milk  in- 
dustry, whilst  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  those  half  mannfactures  would  surely  result  in 
the  decline  of  the  cattle  breed,  especially  with  smaller  land  owners. 

From  this  petition  one  can  see  how  well  the  Swiss  millers  can  argue 
their  case,  but  the  members  of  the  federal  government  and  the  Swiss 
population  at  large  will  consider  this  matter  in  another  light  and  never 
will  even  discuss  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  the  entry  of  flour,  and  much 
less  give  their  consent  to  such  proceedings ;  the  greater  the  competitiqji 
in  the  trade  of  the  flour  and  bread,  the  better  for  the  Swiss  people. 

Switzerland  ranks  with  the  best  consumers,  of  breadstufls  in  the  world ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  state  of  development  of  agriculture 
in  general,  there  must  annually  be  im])orted  from  foreign  countries  about 
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1.2  quiatals  of  breadstuffB  per  head  of  the  namber  of  population.  The 
imports  daring  the  year  of  1880-1881,  that  is  to  say,  &om  July  1, 1880^ 
to  June 30, 1881,  amounted  to, .wheat,  2,699,352  cwt. ;  rye,  25,082  cwt. ; 
oats,  267,121  cwt. ;  barley,  170,786  cwt.  -,  total,  3,162,341  cwt.,  to  which 
must  be  added  flour,  170,610 — ^total,  3,332,951  quintals;  thus,  about 
1.2  quintals  per  head  of  the  whole  population.  The  year  before,  that  is 
to  say,  from  July  1, 1879,  to  June  30, 1880,  the  importation  was  some- 
what weaker,  but  it  always  amounted  to,  wheat,  2,480,618  cwt. ;  rye, 
32,613  cwt. ;  oats,  279,371  cwt. ;  barley,  156,864  cwt. ;  flour,  181,140— 
total,  3,130,666 ;  that  is,  per  head  of  the  population,  about  one-tenth  of 
a  quintal  less  than  1880-1881.  This  increase  in  importation  during  the 
just  expired  year,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  former  year,  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  fruit  and  potato  crops. 

In  the  present  year  the  import  will,  very  likely,  be  considerably  lees 
than  it  was  last  year,  probably  even  less  than  in  the  year  of  1879-1880, 
because  the  harvest  of  this  year  tliroughout  Switzerland,  where  it  haA 
been  spared  by  hail  and  inundation,  the  damage  of  which  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  no  less  than  3,500,000  francs,  presents  in  general  a  good 
average. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  state  of  this  year's  harvest  in  ^Switzerland,  one 
had  better  rely  upon  the  information  contained  in  the  statements  o( 
Commissioner  Meyer,  lately  made  at  the  international  seed  market  at 
Vienna,  in  presence  of  4,000  to  6,000  persons,  to  this  effect : 

The  harvest  in  Switzerland,  favored  bj' the  finest  weather,  turned  out  very  well;  we 
can  therefore  produce  such  excellent  and  line  qualities  as  it  has  not  been  the  case  for 
many  years  before.  According  to  reports  received  from  every  side  wheat  is  yielding 
at  the  average  of  cK)  to  85  per  cent,  if  a  middling  harvest,  while  people  complain  more 
of  the  rye,  for  in  this  grain  the  estimation  varies  from  50  to  100  percent. ;  the  averace 
result,  however,  might  hardly  be  estimated  to  be  more  than  70  per  cent. ;  the  oats  oe 
not  look  very  promising,  and  a  middling  harvest  can  hardly  be  expected.  Potatoes 
are  excellent ;  they  have  blossomed  so  beautifully  that  a  bountiful  yield  can  be  ex- 
pected, surpassing  the  average  by  15  ta  30  per  cent.  The  potato  harvest  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor,  because  the  Swiss  consumes  a  great  deal  of  potatoes,  and  by  so  doing 
he  saves  the  bread. 

Also  the  Indian  com,  which  in  many  districts,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Rhine  Yallej, 
Sargans,  and  the  northern  part  of  Grisons,  constitutes  an  important  breadstoff,  prom- 
ises a  good  yield. 

Fruits  are  very  abundant  this  year ;  all  these  are  factors,  whKsh  point  to  a  consider- 
able less  importation  of  breadstuifs  for  the  next  months. 

There  will  nevertheless  be  needed  an  importation  of  at  least  12,000,000 
of  quarters  of  breadstaffs,  to  which  there  must  besides  be  added  1,500,00^ 
quarters ;  for  one  must  not  forget  that  Switzerland  has  not  only  to 
provide  for  its  own  inhabitants,  but  also  for  the  foreigners,  tourists, 
visitors  at  watering  places,  &c.,  which  was  this  summer  more  the  ca«e 
than  ever  before ;  the  Grisons  alone  lodged  during  July  and  August 
last,  daily,  between  5,000  and  8,000  guests,  and  the  other  centers  for 
foreign  visitors  amounted  at  least  to  four  times  as  many. 

Also  the  straw-goods  manufacture  in  the  cantons  of  Argovie  and 
Luzerne  claim  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  rye-fields,  in  a  manner  that 
their  want  increases  from  year  to  year ;  the  stalks,  which  are  used  for  the 
straw-plaiting,  must  be  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  by  which  proceeding 
thousands  of  quintals  of  rye  do  not  arrive  at  their  stage  of  fructescenee 
and  thus  are  lost  for  the  consumption  as  breadstuffs. 
,  The  cultivation  of  grain  is  from  year  to  year  going  backward  in  Swit- 
zerland, because,  considering  the  high  wages  and  expensiveness  of  ma- 
nure, which  the  agriculture  would  peremptorily  require  here,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  meadows  seems  gradually  to  take  place,  especially  as  the 
steadily  increasing  milk  production  also  requires  a  proportionate  in- 
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urease  in  the  production  of  the  hay.  In  many  I'egions,  avS  for  example 
in  thecauton  of  AppenzelK  in  district  of  Toggenbur^,  &c.,  where  formerly 
handsome  corn-fields  were  planted,  not  a  blade  of  grain  is  to  be  seen 
now^  and  even  potatoes  are  scarce ;  all  has  been  transformed  into  mead- 
ows, which,  if  they  are  well  prepared,  produce  at  least  two  good  crops 
of  hay  and  one  of  grass  per  season ;  they  require  besides  but  little  labor. 

CROPS  OP  EUROPE. 

As  regards  the  yield  of  crops  in  all  Europe,  the  following  is  a  correct 
copy  of  the  table  lately  published  at  the  international  seed  fair  at 
Vienna : 


CoantrieH. 


PfDMia 

8*xoay 

Bavaria : 

Upper  and  Nether  Franconia. 

Suabia 

Palatinate 

Baden 


Wun«mbarK 

Hecklenburf; 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Korway. 

Anetria 

Hungary 

Italy: 

upper 

Middle 

South 

Pnuioe 


Holland 

^rpat  Britain  and  Ireland. . 
Kaania: 

Ksthland 

Coarland 

Other  northern 

PodoUa 

Central 

Sonth  winter 

South  summer 

BeMarabia 

Koamanta,  small 

Koamania,  large,  Wallachia 

Moldavia 

Servia 


Wheat. 


85 
IM 

102 
100 
78 
80 
95 
72 
83 
75 
85 
107 
90 

70 
90 
70 
85 
100 
90 

08 
78 


95 

120 

110 

90 

80 

42 

60 

100 

78 


Rye. 


«7 
100 

90 

110 

P3 

75 

100 

93 

70 

87 

78 

108 

100 


Barley. 


100 

100 

100 
105 
78 
80 
100 
100 


Oats. 


80 

83 

100 

84 


55 


100 


112 

50 

100 

96 

120 

120 

120 

105 

47 

60 

105 

73 


100 
110 

118 

76 

110 

100 

115 

125 

125 

80 

59 

60 

90 

53 


100 
lOU 

80 
98 
68 
80 
00 
90 
95 
85 

9:t 

106 
85 

75 

"55 


100 
80 

123 

78 

110 

105 

116 

120 

120 

100 

&i 

60 

00 

30 


Whilst,  in  former  times,  the  millers  regularly  frequented  the  corn 
markets  to  buy  their  provisions,  now,  owing  to  the  constantly  growing 
competition,  the  corn-dealers  are  traveling  about  to  see  the  millers  with 
the  samples  of  corn  they  have  in  the  store-houses;  and  the  millers  are 
in  their  turn  going  round  to  the  bakers  with  samples  of  their  flour. 


GRAIN   STOREHOUSES. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  with  the  establishment  of  the  Arl- 
loerg  railroad  a  great  change  will  take  place  in  the  Swiss  corn-trade,  be-, 
cause  the  store-houses  for  Hungarian  corn  will  be  establshed  at  Bnchs, 
and  the  corn-market,  now  weekly  held  at  Bomanshorn,  Lindau,  and 
[Rorschach,  will  also,  in  all  probability,  be  translocated  to  Buchs.  Are 
now  the  Americans  determined  and  residy  to  undertake  the  competition 
Tvith  the  Hungarians?  Then  I  would  by  all  means  advise  them  to  look 
round  in  Buchs,  in  view  of  establishing  there  store-houses,  in  order  that 
they  should  be  enabled  to  offer  battle  and  to  fight  the  enemy  on  its  own 
ground. 
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There  can  be  no  doabt  but  that  the  French  and  Swiss  railroads  would 
quite  agree  to  reduce  their  freight;  there  are  already  differential  tariffs 
introduced  on  the  Swiss  railroads  based  upon  the  principle  of  reducing 
the  freight  on  every  new  stretch  of  100  kilometers,  so  that  at  present 
there  is,  for  instance,  to  be  paid  per  ton  for  the  first  100  kilometers  ^ 
centimes,  for  the  second  7,  for  the  third  only  3  (9)  centimes;  and  there 
could  reasonably  a  still  further  reduction  be  expected  for  transporta- 
tion in  a  block. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  American  competition  to  secure  at 
Buchs,  on  the  main  point  of  influx  of  the  Hungarian  grain  into  Switzer- 
land, as  the  best  place  for  stores  in  wholesale  trade,  I  give  here  below  a 
table  of  the  movement,  entry  and  exit,  of  breadstuffs  in  the  storehouses 
of  the  Swiss  'Northeastern  Railroad  at  Eomanshorn  during  the  last  ten 
years : 


ImpoTta.        Exports, 


C%Dt.  (Sot 

1870 720,000  719, «» 

1871 814,000  '  800,008 

1872 293,000  .  335,00» 

1873 1  310,000  '  3i7,O0» 

1874 314,000  302,000 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 ;  1,160,000  I  1,150,000 

1879 981,000  I  1,060,001 

1880 '  666,000  '  690, 00» 


590, 000  :  507. 00& 

628,000!  539.000 


999,000  I  9^8.000 


These  figures  were  taken  from  the  periodical  publications  of  the  con- 
troller of  the  storehouse  administration.  They  comprehend  only  the 
goods  which  have  really  passed  through  that  storehouse,  and  not  those 
which  were  received  by  the  administration  for  direct  carting  or  by  way 
^f  re-expedition. 

EDUCATION. 

The  organization  of  public  schools  in  Switzerland,  when  compared 
with  those  of  other  countries,  deserves  to  be  termed,  at  least,  good ; 
they  offer,  however,  in  the  different  cantons,  so  far  as  regards  their 
organization,  school-time,  occupation,  discipline,  expenses,  assistance 
from  the  state,  &c.,  a  very  variegated  picture;  to  begin  at  the  lowest. 

Schools  for  Utile  children^  or  children's  garden. — They  comprise  chil- 
dren of  the  age  before  they  should  be  obliged  to  frequent  the  schools^ 
viz,  from  past  third  to  the  sixth  year;  they  are  exclusively  under  the 
superintendence  of  female  teachers,  and  are  all  free  concerns,  institute^l 
by  the  districts,  societies,  or  by  private  individuals;  they  took  first  rise  in 
the  towns  and  manufacturing  places  in  order  to  enable  the  pareu  ts  to  attend 
to  their  daily  work,  but  now  they  are  extending  more  and  more  over  all 
parts  of  Switzerland,  so  that  at  present  the  majority  of  the  larger  com- 
munities possess  such  schools.  In  the  French  cantons  the  occupation 
of  the  little  ones  extends,  also,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  calculating;  in  the  German  parts  of  Switzerland  such  occupa- 
tions are,  however,  rigorously  excluded,  and  only  playful  and  easy 
hand- work  is  admitted.  The  frequentation  of  these  schools  is  volun- 
tary, and  the  parents  are,  as  a  rule,  obliged  to  secure  the  existence  of 
those  institutions  by  monthly  contributions,  if  they  are  not  already  pro- 
vided for. 
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Primary  or  eletnentary  schools. — These  forni  tbe  nucleus  of  the  free- 
school  system ;  their  frequentation  is  obligatory  for  all  children  at  their 
sixth  or  seventh  year ;  the  school-day  is  generally  made  up  from  five  to 
six  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  summer  and  fall  vacations,  which 
amount  altogether  from  six  to  ten  weeks ;  in  some  cantons,  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  especially,  where  most  of  the  families  desert  their  vil- 
lages to  take  up  their  abode  during  the  summer  in  the  mountains,  the 
instruction  is  partially  if  not  totally  suspended ;  in  which  cases  the  ob- 
ligatory attendance  upon  the  winter-schools  is  lengthened  from  1  to 
3  years.  In  other  places,  there  are,  in  summer,  only  half-day  schools 
for  the  larger  children  who  are  to  help  their  ])arents  in  the  field-work ; 
in  some  places  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  take  in  the  forenoon 
the  older  and  in  the  afternoon  the  younger  children  for  tuition  through- 
out the  whole  year;  the  schools,  nevertheless,  for  the  entire  day  and 
year,  are  now  making  more  and  more  their  way  in  all  the  cantons,  and 
they  will  be  introduced  everywhere.  In  west  and  central  Switzerland 
the  first  three  classes  are  the  greater  part  led  by  female  teachers,  and 
the  children  come  only  at  their  ninth  or  tenth  year  in  the  hands  of  male 
teachers.  In  the  towns  and  large  villages  a  teacher  has  to  instruct  at 
the  same  time  only  one  or,  at  the  utmost,  two  classes ;  the  smaller  the 
village  and  the  number  of  pupils,  the  more  courses  fall  upon  one 
teacher.  In  most  of  the  cantons  there  exists  a  legal  restriction  of  tlie 
number  of  pupils  for  a  master,  which  is  not  allowed  to  surpass  eighty. 
The  branches  of  instruction  are  reading  and  writing  in  the  national  lan- 
guage, respecting  ability  for  expressing  one's  thoughts  by  word  and  by 
letter  in  the  mother-tongue;  elementary  arithmetic;  country's  history 
and  geography;  biblical  history,  singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics; 
also  female  hand-work  for  the  girls  in  the  upper  classes,  for  which  special 
teachers  are  engaged.  The  school-houses  are  generally  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  village,  have  nearly  everywhere  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated  rooms  and  convenient  desks.  The  male  and  female  teachers 
are  formed  in  special  seminaries  which  comprise  three  to  four  years^ 
courses,  and  must  prove  their  ability,  that  is  to  say,  eligibility,  through 
examination  before  the  cantonal  board  of  education.  An  unpatented 
teacher  can,  at  best,  be  employed  as  assistant  for  a  short  time.  The 
yearly  salary  is  everywhere  fixed ;  it  varies,  however,  according  to  the 
canton,  parish,  and  duration  of  school  time,  from  600  to  3,000  francs. 
In  the  country  of  the  progressive  cantons  it  amounts  to  1,500  francs 
besides  free  lodgings ;  in  the  towns  it  is  higher,  in  the  mountainous  can- 
tons smaller,  especially  where  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  schools 
is  lying  exclusively-  on  the  parish.  The  state  defrays,  but  only  in  few 
cantons,  the  expenses  of  the  primary  schools.  In  most  of  them  this  is 
a  matter  for  the  community,  or  at  best  the  state  is  yearly  contributing 
a  certain  amount  towards  the  expenses.  But  the  instruction  of  the 
children  is  everywhere  gratis,  and  where  no  school-fund  exists,  which 
flhould  facilitate  the  matter,  the  entire  amount  of  the  expenses  must  be 
levied  by  means  of  taxes.  In  every  canton  the  minimum  of  the  duties 
to  be  fulfille<i  by  the  pupils  is  generally  prescribed  by  the  special  can- 
tonal board  of  education,  which  is  exercising  a  more  or  less  strict  con- 
trol, settles  the  matter  of  instruction,  caases  the  schools  from  time  to 
time  to  be  inspected  by  special  agents,  and  most  carefully  guards 
against  abuses  and  sees  to  it  that  all  inexcusable  neglects  to  attend 
the  schools  should  severely  be  punished  by  the  competent  cantonal  au- 
thorities. As  far  as  statistical  reports  go,  Switzerland  possesses  at 
present  430,000  primary  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  which  are  managed  by 
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about  8,000  male  and  teinale  teachers.     For  the  primary  schools  there 
are  annually  spent : 

France. 

For  salaries,  about 15,000,000 

For  means  of  iustruction 1, 000, 000 

For  interest  on  capital  for  buildiuj^ 6, 000, 000 

Total 22,000,000 

Thus  n»*arly  6  francH  per  bead  of  tbe  wbole  population. 

REPEATING  SCHOOL. 

This  also  belongs  to  the  public  schools,  and  is  obligatory  for  two  years 
for  all  pupils  after  they  have  left  the  primary  schools ;  if  the  pupils  do 
not  frequent  higher  schools,  they  have  weekly  one  day  or  two  half  days 
lor  the  purpose  of  repeating  and  strengthening  what  they  have  learned 
in  the  primary  schools ;  the  teachers  are  the  same  as  in  the  primary 
schools. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  but  in  few  cantons  obligatory,  and  uotwithstandlD^ 
that  the  state  generally  provides  these  schools  witli  handsome  financial 
endowments,  their  attendance  is  nevertheless  most  everywhere  volun 
tary.  The  children  who  have  finished  the  highest  classes  of  the  pri- 
mary schools,  enter  the  secondary  schools  and  remain  thei^e  two  or  three 
years.  The  instruction,  besides  the  pursuance  of  the  teachers  of  the  pri- 
mary school,  comprises  also  French,  now  and  then  English,  and  the  Ital- 
ian languages;  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland  the  elements  of  the 
German  language ;  geometry,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  history,  geog- 
raphy, natural  history,  drawing,  &c.,  and  partly  prepares  for  tbe  entrance 
in  higher  schools,  such  as  gymnasiums,  industrial,  and  technical  schools ; 
or  into  practical  life ;  as  the  major  part  of  the  pupils,  after  having 
finished  the  courses  of  these  secondary  schools,  are  directly  engaging  in 
apprenticeship,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  entering  a  shop  or  counting  bouse 
in  order  to  learn  some  profession,  or  whatever  they  have  chosen  as  their 
future  vocation.  The  school  money  in  the  secondary  schools  amoutitB 
annually  to  from  30  to  80  francs.  Poor  pupils  often  are  allowed  to  fire- 
quent  these  schools  gratis. 

The  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  must  have  attained  a  much 
higher  degree  of  education  than  those  of  the  primary  schools;  their 
salary  varies  from  1,800  to  3,500  francs.  Generally  three  or  four  com- 
munities possess  together  one  secondary  school;  the  subsidies  and  con- 
tributions of  private  individuals  and  communities  and  the  school  moneys, 
swelling  the  state  endowments,  help  the  support  of  these  institutions, 
which  are  of  so  great  importance  because  they  enable  every  pupil  to 
attain  in  the  country  of  his  home  a  better  education,  and  are  requiring 
besides  no  considerable  sacrifices.  In  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
towns  the  two  sexes  are  separated  everywhere,  in  the  country  almost 
nowhere,  but  also  the  girls  have  generally  a  male  and  not  a  female 
teacher ;  in  all  Switzerland  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools 
amounts  to  30,000. 

FORMING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  present  in  Switzerland  the  most  variegated  picture  id 
every  resj)ect:  here  they  are  voluntary;  there  obligatory ;  here  tliey 
comprehend  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  (till  the  entrance 
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ia  the  military  service) ;  there  they  are  replacing  the  repeating  schools 
and  comprehend  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  age ;  here  only 
a  few  eveaing  hoars ;  there  whole  days  are  consecrated  to  them  every 
week;  here  the  instruction  extends  especially  to  commercial  branches; 
there  it  is  a  special  preparation  for  the  examination  of  the  recruits. 
To  judge  after  the  experiences  made  until  now,  the  tendency  for  the 
general  establishment  of  obligatory  forming  schools  with  extension  to 
the  twentieth  year,  and  weekly  some  evening  hours,  is  gaining  more 
and  more  ground,  out  many  years  can  pass  yet  until  they  have  taken 
root  in  all  communities,  so  that  they  become  as  popular  a«  the  primary 
schools.  Most  of  the  forming  schools  are  endowed  with  an  assistance 
from  the  state;  the  instruction  is  generally  performed  by  the  same 
teachers  as  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  sometimes  also  by 
clergymen,  artisans,  &e. 

The  above-described  five  gradations  of  schools  are  intended  for  the 
great  masses.  For  those  who  are  aspiring  for  more  learning,  there  are, 
in  nearly  every  canton,  higher  schools  for  their  services. 

CANTONAL    .SCHOOLS  WITH    OYMNASIAL,  MERCANTILE,   AND    TECHNI- 
CAL DEPARTMENTS. 

(a)  The  gymnasium  comprehends  generally  seven  years  and  pre- 
pares for  the  university. 

(ft)  The  mercantile  school  comprehends  two  years,  and  enables  the 
graduate  to  immediately  enter  the  great  mercantile  houses. 

(c)  The  technical  department  prepares  in  three  to  four  years  for  the 
entrance  into  the  polytechnicum. 

The  candidates  for  teacher's  office  in  secondary  schools  attain  their 
forming  by  frequenting  certain  branches  of  all  the  three  just-named 
divisions. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  universities  with  the  lour  faculties  of  theology,  political  science, 
medicine  and  philosophy,  now  existing  in  Switzerland,  are  located  at 
Zurich,  Berne,  and  Basle ;  there  is  also  a  veterinary  school  at  Berne ; 
the  academies  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland,  viz :  at  Lausanne, 
Neufchatel,  and  Geneva,  are  in  general  much  like  those  of  German 
Switzerland,  but  among  them  only  Geneva  possesses  a  medical,  and 
Lausanne  also  a  pharmaceutical  and  technical  division.  The  number  of 
the  students  and  auditors  in  these  six  highest  cantonal  schools  amount 
to  about  1,600. 

The  only  real  Swiss  federal  school,  the  crown  of  all  cantonal  schools, 
is  the  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich,  which,  iis  is  well  known,  has  already 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Besides  all  the  above-named  public  schools,  there  are  in  Switzerland 
a  lot  of  private  school  establishments  or  boarding  schools,  the  major 
part  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  girls ;  but  there  are 
also  some  much-renowned  and  long-established  boarding  schools  for 
boys,  which  have  generally  an  international  character,  as  there  assemble 
pupils  of  most  every  part  of  the  world ;  over  these  private  institutions, 
the  state,  respectively  the  cantonal  authorities  reserve  to  themselves 
as  well  the  pight  of  superintendence. 
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The  following  are  the  tables  for  humidity,  observed  during  the  year 
at  St.  Galle : 

PSTCHROMETER. 

(a)  Water  dampness  (humidity)  of  the  air,  in  per  cent. 


Jaly 

Au^ost... 
Sept«inber 
Oetober 


Koyember 
December 


Janaary  . 
Febraai7 

March 

April.... 
May 


MuDthR. 


1880. 


1881. 


Jane 77 


V 

o 
o 


76 
85 
88 
89 
86 
81 

90 
91 
83 
88 
74 


The  year j    84.00 


I 

o 


66 
72 
71 
73 
80 
75 

83 
75 
66 
71 
62 
67 


6 

'o 


82 
89 
89 
86 
83 

79 
89 
87 
80 
85 
80 
78 


B 

D 


I       r 


75 
82 
£3 
83 
£3 

78 
87 
84 
76 
81 
72 
71 


70. 92       83. 92 


i 


7SL&8 


Months. 


Jmly 

AniroBt 

September 
October . . . 
Kovember , 
Becembur. 


January . . 
February 
March  ... 

April 

May 

June 


The  year. 


1880. 


1881. 


(b)  Ih^ifeat  and  dampest  days. 


Hinimum  of  the  obeerrationa. '        Dry  est  day  s . 


Dampest  days. 


Per  etnt 

85th  at  1  o'clock 43 

6th  at  1  o'clock 57 

7th  at  1  o'clock 52 

2d  atl  o'clock 81 


18th  at  9 
20th  at  1 


o'clock 23 

o'clock 39 


19th  atl  o'clock 46 

16th  at  1  o'clock 35 

16th  atl  o'clock 32 

18th  at  9  o'clock 39 

2d  at  1  o'clock 26 

2d  at  1  o'clock 31 


18th  Not.  at  9  o'clock . 


Per  etnt. 


25th  and  29th. 

1st 

7th 

28th 

18th 

20th 


29th 

28th 

18th 

18th 

2d  .. 

21st. 


69 
73 
71 
63 
55 
50 

66 
62 
57 
56 
29 
48 


23     2d  May 29 


Pereeal. 

22d  .... 

ff7 

30tb... 

» 

22d  .... 

» 

12th  ... 

n. 

5th  .... 

9» 

Ist 

109 

4th.... 

M 

22d  .... 

99 

Ist 

9t 

8d 

99 

2l8t.... 

....      96 

8th  .... 

m 

Ist  Dec 

IM 

United  States  Consulate, 

8t.  Galle,  October  25,  1881. 


A.  J.  DEZEYK, 
Commercial  Agent 


SPAllV. 

BARCELONA. 

Annual  report  by  Coiuiul  Selieuch. 

United  States  Conslt-ate, 

Barcelona,  Kove^nber  1, 1881, 

Incompliance  with  the  consuhir  rules  and  regulations,  I  herewith  re- 
spectfully submit  the  yearly  report  upon  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  my  consular  district  for  the  year  1880,  also  some  tabular  statements 
for  the  same  year  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1881, 
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As  Stated  in  former  reports,  I  have  to  repeat  that,  owing  to  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  any  comprehensive  and  reliable  system  of  statistics  in 
Spain,  and  especially  in  a  port  like  Barcelona,  the  so-called  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  next  to  imi>ossible  to  perform  the 
required  duty  conscientiously  and  correctly.  The  only  paper  under  gov- 
ernment auspices  is  the  Balanza  Mercantile,  but  the  last  copy  issued  fur- 
nishes data  for  1876. 

The  year  1880  has  been  in  every  branch  of  business  a  far  more  pros- 
perous one  than  its  predecessor.  The  principal  products  raised  in  Cata- 
lonia are  nuts,  almonds,  and  wine,  and  as  the  phylloxera  had  made  its 
appearance  for  the  two  previous  years,  crops  of  grapes  were  expected  to 
fall  short,  but  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  all,  an  unexpected  harvest 
was  gathered  and  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  failure  in  France,  on  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  ravages  made  by  that  insect,  made  prices  rise  to  nearly 
double  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  winegrowers  actually 
gathered  two  crops.  The  exportation  of  wine  to  France  in  1880  has  nev  er 
been  reached  heretofore,  viz,  over  $3,000,000  worth,  taking  in  considera- 
tion that  only  the  cheapest  class  of  Catalonia  wines  are  exported  to 
France,  for  the  use  of  making  the  so-called  Bordeaux. 


SHIPPING 


% 


has  increased  in  1880  iu  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in  aiid  outward ; 
and  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  have  almost  doubled,  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  have  not  suffered  a  decrease.  It  is  not 
very  satisfactory  to  see  the  yearly  falliugoff  in  American  skips' arrivals 
in  this  port — in  fact,  in  all  other  Mediterranean  ports — but  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied.  My  return  (Table  No.  1)  shows  the  number  of  ves- 
sels arrived  during  1880  to  have  been  but  3,  while  ten  years  ago  more 
than  30  discharged  American  cargoes  in  this  port  in  one  year.  The  Mar- 
seilles lines  of  steamers  to  Cuba  and  South  America  have  placed  extra 
steamers  on,  making  now  semi-monthly  trips,  stopping  on  their  way  to 
and  from  Marseilles,  and  touching  on  their  homeward  voyage  at  New 
Orleans.  The  same  company  runs  also  now  monthly  steamers  to  New 
York,  taking  passengers  and  merchandise  at  this  port.  The  Hamburg 
line  have  also  added  two  more  steamers,  running  now  semi-monthly 
trips  between  Hamburg  and  the  different  Spanish  ports,  stopping  at 
Barcelona.  The  cargoes  of  the  different  flags  inward  have  not  under- 
gone much  change,  only  that  Spanish  and  German  vessels  are  taking 
an  increased  part  of  the  coal-carrying  trade  from  England  over  last 
year,  which  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  cotton  fi-om  the  United 
States  is  largely  brought  now  by  English  steamers,  while  formerly  almost 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  to  this  port  was  carried  by  sailing  vessels,  mostly 
Spanish.  Most  all  flags  bring  their  country's  products,  and  most  all  for- 
eign vessels  clear  in  ballast.  My  return  (Table  No.  2)  shows  the  Spanish 
shipping,  with  an  increase  in  arrivals,  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Table  3  shows  the  foreign  shipping  (American  and  Spanish  not  included), 
with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ships,  but  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
cargoes.    The  principal  articles  imported  were: 

COTTON. 

EAlee. 

l-^om  the  United  States 130,750 

From  Brazil 14,118 

From  the  West  Indies 12,600 

From  Levant  and  other  portfl 1 46, 000 

Total 203,468 
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an  increase  over  1879  of  28^003  bales.  Estimated  consumption  in  188# 
J78,448  bales,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand  January  1, 1881,  of  24,720  bales. 

suaAB. 

Arrived,  during  1880,  56,700  cases,  moat  all  from  Spanish  colonies, 
against  44,500  cases  in  1879. 

COFFEE. 

Total  receipts,  1880, 1,430,000  kilograms;  most  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico;  a  considerable  increase  over  1879. 

HIDES. 

Total  importation,  1880,  498,500 ;  stock  on  hand  January  1,  1879, 
55.000 ;  consumption  in  1880,  460,000 ;  prices  higher  than  in  1879. 

COOOA. 
lu  1880 :  Kilogram*. 

From  Caracas 110,600 

From  Cuba 53,000 

From  Guayaquil 1,360,000 

Total , 1.523.600 

PETBOLEU^T. 

Receipts,  1880,  18,600  boxes  and  29,185  barrels,  against  1870, 22,800 
boxes  and  22,185  barrels.  Formerly  all  petroleum  ft^m  the  States  was 
refined,  but  since  the  government  (Spanish)  some  two  years  ago  raised 
the  duty  on  refined  and  allowed  crude  to  enter  at  a  very  low  tax,  many 
refineries  have  been  8tarte<l,  and  all  the  petroleum  now  imported  is 
crude.    The  importation  of 

not  only  Irom  the  States,  but  also  from  Russia  and  Galiicia,  almost 
ceased  during  1880,  and  as  the  crops  all  over  Spain  have  been  again 
this  year  very  favorable,  no  wheat  importations  are  expected ;  but  te 
what  amount  the  wheat  importation  from  America  hns  decreased  is  more 
than  bahvnced  by  the  importation  of 

ALCOHOL. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  first  trial  shipments  of  American  alcohol  were 
made,  and  since  then  a  steady  increase  manifestly  is  shown.  I  confi- 
dently say  that  from  all  appearances  American  alcohol  will  soon  be  more 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  liquors  in  Spain,  and  especially  in 
Catalonia,  than  German  (potato  spirit),  provided  our  distillers,  and  more 
80  our  shippers,  will  carefully  watch  that  no  "  bad  smelling"  (this  is  the 
Spanish  phrase  used  by  merchants  here)  is  shipped.  I  mention  this, 
as  I  have  been  told  that  50  barrels  had  been  declined  for  acceptance  for 
tliat  reason  at  Tarragona.  With  a  constantly  increasin^g  demand  for 
alcohol,  Germany  certainly  cannot  produce  enough,  even  in  years  of 
extra  large  potato  crops,  and  the  States  will  and  must  be  the  country 
to  draw  from.    I  find  German  alcohol  to  command  a  higher  price  than 
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American  solely  for  the  reason  that  wine  and  liquor  manufactarera 
(specially  for  the  finer  qualities  of  wines)  prefer  Grerman  for  its  being 
milder  (sweeter)  and  not  so  harsh  as  American,  but  I  should  think  our 
distillers  could  overcome  this  easilj'.    In  respect  to 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

the  year  1880  has  been  a  very  dull  one,  no  new  ones  having  been  un- 
dertaken, and  the  only  important  ones  finished  are  two  blocks  of  public 
warehouses,  commenced  in  1877.  The  museum  buildings  in  the.  Grand 
Park,  the  quays,  also  the  water-works,  have  advanced  but  slightly, 
while  the  harbor  works  during  1880  gained  little  progress,  and  at  pres- 
ent work  thereon  has  been  entirely  suspended  and  the  chief  engineer 
resigned.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  about  a  month  ago  an  uncommon 
heavy  storm  from  the  sea  proved  after  twelve  years'  building  and  an 
expense  of  25,000,000  pesetas,  that  the  original  plans  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, or  the  one-half  of  the  port  (the  outer  one,  for  large  ships)  could 
not  give  any  safety.  During  the  storm  referred  to,  large  ships  were 
torn  from  their  moorings,  drifted  about,  and  that  no  more  damage  was 
done  is  miraculous. 

The  traffic  on  railroad  lines  has  considerably  increased,  and  the  new 
line  to  Madrid,  via  Villa  Nueva,  Yallo,  and  Zaragoza,  by  75  kilometers 
shorter  than  the  old  one,  via  Lerida  and  Zaragoza,  is  fast  approaching 
eompletiOD.  In  regard  to  this  latter  (new)  road  I  shall  report  separately 
when  completed,  as  its  rolling-stock  (engines  and  cars)  will  be  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture,  the  first  ever  used  and  run  in  Spain. 

FRED'K  H.  SCHEUCH, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcel&na,  November  1,  1881. 


Tablk  No.  1. — Return  of  Jmerioan  shipping  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during  the  ^ear  1880. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 


Arriyed . . 
Departed. 


No. 


8 

8 


Crew. 


34 
34 


Tonm^ge. 


1,686 


CARGOES  INWARD. 


Articles. 


Qaantities.  i    Value. 


Petrolfum : 
Barre'iH 
Casee. 


Cotton balee.. 


5, 714  } 

1,600  3 
1,655 


$33,700 
115.860 


Total  in  UDited  States  gold : i      149,650 


Outward  Id  ballast. 
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Table  No.  2. — Return  of  Spanish  skipping  exclusively  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during  the 

year  1880. 


Deecription. 


OoMting. 
Foreign  . 
Colonial  . 


Total,  1830. 
Total,  1879. 


ArriTed. 

Departed. 

Vessela. 

Tonnai^ 

VcMelt. 

587 
527 
163 

TonnsgA. 

i           972 

704 

63 

243,638 

298,580 

35,275 

209.566 

178;  5M 

72,486 

1.739 

572.403 

1,877 

460,  »S 

1,732 

520.578 

1,323 

419.816 

Estimated  valtte  of  cargoes  inward :  1880,  $30,000,000;  1870. 124,000.000. 
Estimated  valae  of  oargoee  outward :  1880,  $25,000,000;  1870,  $21, 000,000. 

N.  B. — Coasting  Teasels  under  20  tons  are  not  flgored  in  the  foregoing  statement.    Of  this  class  sons 
2,000  have  entered  the  port  during  the  year.    Values  of  cargoes  unknown. 

Table  No.  3. — Return  of  foreign  skipping  (American  and  Spanish  not  included)  at  tk^pori 

of  Banselona  during  the  year  l^iK). 


Flags. 


Bnglish 

French 

Italian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

German 

Rossian 

Austrian 

Danish 

Greek 

Belgian 

Dnteh 

Mexican 

Portngaese 

Total 

Against,  in  1870 


Arrived. 

Knmber. 

Departed. 

Number. 

1 
Tonnage. 

Yalae  of 
cargo. 

Tonnage. 

289 

193^450 

$5,879,060 

289 

198.450 

207 

00,600 

3,866,150 

207 

98,600 

212 

48,800 

1,477,076 

212 

48,800 

83 

35,160 

1, 521, 605 

83 

35,160 

42 

28,295 

1,532,000 

42 

28,295 

15 

7,970 

224,200 

15 

7,970 

11 

4,345 

184,500 

11 

4,845 

15 

3,560 

56,750 

15 

3,560 

8 

2,875 

231,000 

8 

2,876 

2 

2,730 

110.000 

2 

2,780 

2 

655 

18,000 

2 

655 

2 

550 

25,000 

2 

&S0 

1 

110 

1 

110 

889 

427,100 

15,125,360 

889 

427,100 

874 

406,467 

14,675,790 

847 

406,467 

Valae  of 


oaootOM 

8,950,000 

223,500 

8E^000 

150,000 


87, 
9, 


27, 
13, 


3,796^000 
1,450^  009 


Table  No.  4. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  oonsular  district 
of  Barcelona  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Iron  ore 

Corks 

Wine 

Licorice  root... 

Kid  gloves 

Pepper . 

Goat-skins 

Beans 

Machinery 

Cigarette  paiMr 

Olive  oil 

Sundries 


Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year. . . 


Increase. 
Decrease 


Quarter  ending- 


December 
31, 1880. 


$4, 144  23 


168  63 
105  00 


671  80 


5,080  66 
17,346  86 


12, 257  20 


March  31, 

1881. 


$733  83 

621  20 

11,982  79 


1,606  50 


14, 944  32 
2,586  45 

12,357  87 


Jane  30, 1881. 


$5,075  26 
2.8B0  47 


91  00 


911  20 

431  20 

580  80 

1,038  00 


10, 967  93 
9, 102  92 

1,855  01 


September 
30, 1881. 


$1,022  35 
1, 476  75 
5,063  20 

35,396  59 
3,180  70 


280  00 


46,418  69 
2,«65  96 

43,752  64 


Total  for  the 
f     year. 


$1.029  35 

2,210  58 

14,900  80 

50,206  85 

3,180  70 

259  93 

105  00 

toboeo 

91120 

431  SO 

580  80 

1,080  80 


77,419  80 
31.684  18 

4.%  726  32 
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Table  No.  5. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  agency 
district  of  Tarragona  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  qttarters  of  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1H81. 


ArticltA. 


Wine 

Almonds 

L»icoric6  root . , 
ItioorioeiMwte. 
Carob  beans... 


Total  in  United  States  gold. 
Total  for  preceding  year. . . 


Increase. 
]>ocrea8e 


December 
31, 1880. 


$23. 320  24 
57,  5a8  01 


Quarters  ending — 


^YaS.^**'      Jtiue36.1881. 


I 


80.888  28 
92, 550  75 


11,622  47 


rA  202  01 


350  00 


56, 612  01 
16,012  40 


39,  599  61 


$34,599  41 

11,832  SO 

7, 423  44 

2, 082  67 

173  40 


56.  Ill  42 
32.712  29 


23,399  13 


September 
30. 1881. 


$32, 179  80 

33, 113  79 

5, 176  10 


70, 469  69 
36, 146  88 


34, 322  81 


Total  for  ihe 
year. 


$145, 361  46 

102,614  33 

12,599  54 

2,082  67 

523  40 


263,081  40 
177,422  82 


85.650  08 


T.\BLE  No.  6. — Statement  showing  the  ralue  of  declared  exports  from  the  cotisular  agency 
district  of  Valem^  Grao  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  qnartsrs  of  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1881 . 


ArticJop. 


Oruiges 

Ralains 

Capen 

8afllVoii 

Wine 

Worm  gut* — 

Fana 

Tiles 

Antiquities  ... 
Miscellaneons 


I    December 
31, 1880 


Total  in  United  States  gold . 
Total  for  preceding  year. . 


Increase. 
Decrease 


$92,944  40 

1  00 

372  00 

3,559  67 


868  50 


I 


506  57 
214  00 
126  08 


98,682  22 
91, 160  38 


7, 521  84 


Quarters  ending — 


March  81, 
1881. 


$312, 385  83 


340  00 

1,267  05 

32, 336  39 

965  00 
3, 690  76 

890  98 
1, 710  40 

249  63 


258,736  94 
319, 564  22 


65.  827  28 


Jane  30, 1881. 


$92, 715  28 


2, 357  08 
15. 735  23 

3.856  14 
609  84 
959  33 
422  36 
216  48 


116, 870  19 
205, 661  41 


88,701  22 


September 
30, 1881. 


$1,447  50 


1, 279  23 

2,900  00 

1, 211  07 

521  45 

467  15 

28  95 

203  80 


8,069  15 
13,247-05 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$306, 045  46 
1,448  50 

712  00 
8,463  08 
50,971  62 
6,900  71 
4, 721  65 
2,014  06 
2,375  71 

794  99 


5, 187  90 


477.348  50 
629,633  06 


152,284  56 


Table  No.  7. — Statement  showing  the  movement  of  cotton  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during 

the  first,  seeond,  and  third  quarters  of  the  year  1881. 


Time. 


I 


United  States. 


Sales* 

ArriTalB  tttrd  trimester,  1881 [      10,000 

ArriTBla  tliinl  trimester,  1880 |      14,874 


Increase  in  1881 
Decrease  in  1881 


1- 


4,574 


Stock  on  hand  January  1,  1881 15, 1(K) 

Reoeipta  flrot  and  second  trimester,  1881  >      80,985 
Receipts  third  trimester,  1881 1      1 0, 000 


Total 1    106,085 

Consame i      82,134 


Quintals. 
26,159 
30,007 


4,448 


31,710 

174. 024 

26, 150 

231, 893 
192.867 


BrasU. 


Bales. 
6,521 
4,701 


Stock  September  30,  1881 t      23. 641 

Stock  September  30,  1880 7.475 


Increase  in  1881 
DtHjrease  in  1881 


16,166 


39.02C 
13..067 


25,069 


1.810 


4,100 

12,989 

6,521 


Quintals. 
4,872 
3,686 


1,186 


Weet  Indies. 


Bales, 

7,100 


7,100 


3,400 

10,256 

4,872 


23,610 
23,610 


18,528 
18,528 


7,100 


7,100 
7,100 


Quintals, 
12,511 


12,511 


12,511 


12,511 
12,511 
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Table  No.  7. — Staiemeni  showing  the  movement  of  cotton,  f-c. — Coutiuued. 


Time. 


ArriTols  third  trimester,  1881 . 
Arrivals  third  trimeater,  1880. 


InoreMe  iu  1881 . 
Decrease  in  1881 


Stock  on  hand  January  1.  1881 

Receipts  first  and  second  trirnester,  1881 . 
Receipts  third  trimester,  1881 , 


ToUl 
Consumed . 


Stock  September  30, 1881. 
Stock  September  30, 1880. 


Increase  in  1881. 
Decrease  in  1881 


East  Indies. 


Levant  and  indirect. 


Tota]. 


BaU». 

3,800 


3,800 


3,920 
7,800 
3,800 


i>uiintaU.     Bales,    i  QuintdU.  \    Bain 

6,6S0  '      27,382         50,696         54,803 
4,744  4,909  1      34,019 


100,888 
39,aB2 


6,  650  ;      22, 638         43, 727 


35,348 
4,574 


7, 220  1, 600  .        3, 070         24, 720 

13. 250  !      26, 634  '      53, 924       128, 408 

6,050  I      27.382  i      50,696         54.803 


15. 520 
13,120 


2,400 
3,150 


27,120  i 

23,020 ; 


4,100 
6.621 


55. 016  . 
36,704  I 

I 

23,241  . 


107,690 
74,154 


33,636 
47,449 


207.931 
162,708 


45,223 
33,886 


750 


2,521  4,369         13,613 


16.166 
5, 119 


66,074 
4. 


45, 4M 

251,454 
100^888 


397»74t 
321,680 


7^< 
67,  IW 


2^989 
16.434 


Cotton  afloat  fox  Barcelona  direct,  October  1 :  From  the  United  States,  none ;  from  Brazil,  1,133  bales. 


Time. 


Stock  on  hand  September  30. 
Cotton  afloat 


Total. 


1881. 


Bolt*. 
46,223 
1.188 


46,356 


1880. 


Bain. 
33^866 
1,314 


36.189 


QaotatioDB  September  30.  1881  .- 

Charleston  good  middlinf? 81-81.2 

New  Orleans  superfine 85-86 

Pemambuco  superfine 76 

N.  B.— The  weight  of  cotton  bales  from  the  ITnited  States  is  200  kilograms  a  bale ;  from  Braai  89 
kilograms;  from  the  Levant^  180  kilograms ;  from  the  Indies  145  kilograms ;  and  from  other  indirect 
ports,  many  only  50  kilograms. 

Table  No.  b. — Statentent  showing  the  Importation  of  coal  at  Barcelona  during  the  first  ten 

months  of  1881. 


1881 
January  . . . 
February  . . 

Mansh 

April 

May 

June 

J«ly 

August 

September . 
October 

Total 


Cardiff". 


Torn. 
8,914 
1.916 
4,114 
8,080 

12, 114 
4. 950 
8,900 
9.639 
3,165 
0,315 


Newport. 


71, 116 


Tont. 
7,661 
4,039 
7,771 
5.838 
0,948 
6,937 
5,392 
5,838 
1,404 
3,413 


Swansea. 


Tons. 
2,647 
1.665 
1,110 
1,041 
2,322 
2,004 
1,056 


2,317 
1,040 


Grimsby. 


55. 141        15. 202 


Tims. 

849 

885 

2,048 

2,034 

1,604 

377 

1,116 


240 


Hew  Cas- 
tle. 


Tons. 

10,416 
6,202 
3,605 
3,366 
7,012 
4,466 
6,435 
5,220 
4.084 
5,670 


Glasgow.  ^    Qijcm 


TotaL 


Tons. 

14.76^ 
l«l6ff 
2:^278 
32.444 

21.013 


IX 


0,153:      56.466  1      10,796!        1.760]      211^1 
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Table  No.  9. — Meteorological  ohaerratiotn  taken  at  Barcelona  during  tht  year  ending  Sep- 

timber  30,  1881. 


Ynani  aud  mouiliK. 


Thermometer. 

1    '""   • 
Keaumar.       ('eoti^rade. 


October  . . . 
November 
I>ecember . 


1880. 


1881. 


Min. 
6.  0  to    7.  5 


-rl.r.  to  +  LM 


Max. 
22. 7  lo  27.  5 
15.7  to  1«.7 
14.  7  to  17.  5 


JanoAry , 

Jj'ebroary  i    4.  0  to    5.0 


March 

April 

May 

Jone 

July 

Aoj^unt 

S«»ptember  . 

Total. 


4.0  to  5.0 
6.  0  to  7. 5 
7.0  to  8.7 
10.  5  to  13. 1 
18.  0  to  22.  5 
16. 4  to  20.  6 
14.  0  to  17. 4 


13.1  to 
13.1  to 
15.0  to 
17.0  to 
20.0 
23.0 
28.0  to 
20. 0  to 
24.0  to 


to 
to 


16.3 
16.3 
18.7 
21.4 
25.0 
28.8 
35.1 
35.3 
3«.0 


Barometex. 


AneroidH. 


HyfTTometer. 


Sanasure. 


Min. 

Max. 

753 

769 

747 

773 

757 

777 

745 

763 

751 

766 

755 

777 

740 

769 

754 

1    771 

Min.       Max. 


752 
757 
754 
752 


768 
770 
769 
769 


70 
70 


70 

70 

«7, 

71  . 

68 

68 

65 

66 

70 


88 
90 

88 


88 
88 
88 
88 

8:j 

an 
80 
83 
84 


Pluvimeter. 


Babioet . 


MM.  rain. 
21 

126 

7 


87 
97 

78 
9 

0 

17 

102 


563 


MALAGA. 

Annual  report  for  1881  by  Connul  Marston, 

United  States  Consulate,  Malaga^  September  23, 1882. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Department  of  State  my  annual 
report  for  1»81. 

Appendix  No.  1  is  a  comparative  exhibit  showing  the  arrivals  and 
departures,  with  tonnage  and  number  of  crews,  of  all  shipping  entering 
and  clearing  at  Malaga  for  1881,  as  compared  with  1880.  It  is  painfully 
obvious  that  in  the  list  of  shipping  the  United  States  claim  an  insig- 
nificant part,  and  yearly  decreasing. 

Appendix  No.  2  shows  the  exports,  in  articles  and  values,  from  Malaga 
to  United  States  during  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 

Appendix  No.  3  shows  the  lejiding  exports  from  Malaga  to  all  parts 
for  1881,  as  compared  with  the  nineteen  years  preceding,  viz,  from  1862 
to  1881. 

Appendix  No.  4  shows  the  leading  imports  from  all  parts  to  Malaga 
during  1881,  compared  with  the  preceding  nineteen  years,  viz,  from 
1862  to  1881. 

H.  C.  MARSTON,  Consxd. 


1. — Comparative  Btatement  of  movement  of  shipping  at  Malaga,  18b0,  1881. 

1880. 


Flag. 


Arrived. 


VetMels.  I     Men. 


SpaniHh 2,396 

vBritUh 291 

French 88 

German 65 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 59 

Dutch '  21 

Portugaeae 23 

Italian 17 

DaniHh 6 

KuAAian         10 

U 11  iti  d  States  4 

Belgian 1 

Aontrian 2 

ToUl 1  2,»83 


28.255 

5,854 

2,131 

1.290 

774 

481 

176 

i25 

65 

140 

35 

30 


27  J 


Tonnage. 

404. 320 

180,770 

33,  379 

4-^,  6fiS 

22, 484 

15,920 

2,565 

5,  812 

2,  240 

5,919 

2.  460 

733 

1,629 


37, 495  j        729, 934 


387 

285 

88 

66 

59 

21 

23 

17 

5 

11 

3 

Q 

2 


Cleared. 


Vessels  \     Men.     |   Tonnage. 


I 


26,042 

5,810 

2, 131 

1, 298 

774 

484 

176  ! 

225  1 

56 

164  : 

2H  I 

60 

27 


2, 969  t      37, 275 


401, 778 

188, 975 

33,  379 

42.901 

22,484 

15,920 

2,565 

5,812 

1.897 

5, 725 

1,895 

2,754 

733 


726,  818 


427' 


62 


978 
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1. — Comparative  statement  of  morement  of  skipping  at  Malaga,  18c<<),  1881 — ContiniUMl. 

*  1881. 


Flag 


Spanish 

BritUh 

French 

Grennan 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Dutch 

Portogaeee 

Italian 

Danish 

Kaasian 

United  States 

Beigiau 

Anatrian 

Total 


Arrived. 


Cleared. 


Tonnage.    Vessels.  ;     Men. 


430.484 

145,000 

60,149 

5i,  140 

25,007 

22,570 

2,911 

13,866 

2,224 

9,486 

1,787 


2,439 

236 

104 

68 

63 

10 

25 

30 

7 

20 

4 


28,642 

4,490 

3,216 

1,436 

699 

400 

190 

499 

63 

266 

39 


Tonnage. 


427,298 

145^383 

60.149 

54.140 

24,550 

22,57« 

2,011 

13,666 

2.224 

9,486 

i.153 


1.134 


25 


774, 758 


3, 017  !      39, 965 


1.131 


766,063 


2. — Exports  from  Malaga  to  United  States  for  1881 


Articles. 


U. 


Raisins :  I 

Whole  boxes I  99,225 

Half  boxes 686 

Quarter  boxes 2, 235 

Frails ;  1,860 

Barrels 


Lemons boxes . . 

Oranges do 

Mats baleh. . 

Almonds : 

Boxes  

Frails 

Grapes: 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

Quarter  barrels 

Wine: 

Quarter  casks 

Barrels 

Oases 

Olive  oil barrels.. 

Aniseseed packages.. 

P.  L.  hats bales.. 

Licorice : 

Root bales.. 

Paste boyes.. 

Figs packages . . 

Canary  seed do  — 

Lead bars  . 

Orange  peel packages. . 

Carob.  beans do 

Garlic do.... 

Locust  beauH do 

Work«t  of  art do 

Red  pepper do 


249 

1.619 

90 

327 
750 


Cac 

^« 

a  « 
o  ^ 

Xi 


113,  013  , 
HI  : 


it 

9 


375 


1*00 

196 
232 


104 
14 

120 
15 
17 

242 

533 
200 


17 

118 

53 


1 
156 

6.329 
440 


25 

100 


Total j    108,601 


2.  519 
27 


17 


123,  804 


296,941 

9,493 

31,396 

456 


71, 012 


1,199 
271 

1,558 

5,345 

19 

2 
12 

5 

10 

10 

201 

3,000 


575 
507 


11 
■'"3 


422,239 


STOO 


436,247 

19,390  ' 

80,441  : 

4,325  < 

250  t 

37,794  I 


9.242 
100 


2. 017  , 
1, 179  ! 

290 
318 


143  I 
10  I 
30  : 
16  1 
47  ' 

417 


2.319 
800 

1.144. 
294 

1.460 
4  ' 


33 
214 


80 


Total  for 

1881. 


945^42$ 

29.680 

114.672 

6.631 

2se 

109, 4» 

10.861 

3,939 
2.4« 

3,66:1 
1» 

:SM 

154 

2M 

41 

75 

1.016 

12,185 

1.441I 

1.7I9 

801 

3,979 

67 

lOil 

361 

214 

9 

80 


398,604         1.253.»8 


Declared  value  of  e^orts  to  United  States  from  Malaga j  1881. 

American  gold- 
First  quarter $191.909  79 


Second  quarter 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter 


282.327  25 
917. 319  16 
1.182.394  63 


To^al  for  1881 


2.52S.942  03 
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3. — Exportation  of  various  mt^-ohandiae  from  Malatja  from  186'2  to  1881. 


Year. 


1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871. 

1872 

1873 

1874, 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 


Year. 


1862.. 
1863. 

1864. 

1865.. 

1866., 

1867. 

1868. 

1869  . 

1870. 

1871. 

1872.. 

1873., 

1874. 

1875. 

1876  . 

1877  . 
1878., 
1879. 
1880. 
1881., 


Boxe*. 
892,206 
1, 198, 876 
1, 291. 274 
1, 526, 927 
1,629,309 
1,546.947 
1, 821, 645 
1. 343, 005 
2. 010, 000 
1. 877. 700 
2, 477, 300 
2, 161, 046 
1, 691, 734 
1,335,020 
2, 377, 927 
1.984,854 
2, 018,  563 
1, 987, 410 
1,864,249 
1, 688,  527 


Lemons. 


Box€i. 
10,905 
15,758 
13.368 
18, 810 
20,697 
34,  349 
18.393 
11,701 
22, 798 
39.248 
31, 219 
26, 784 
22, 101 
27,293 
35,06a 
39, 9K6 
31,930 
40,963 
47,995 
56,139 


RaiainA. 


BarrtU. 
35, 970 
56,428 
48,548 
61, 9*26 
42.603 
00,941 
44,400 
26,  552 
38,455 
39, 977 
38,114 
23,538 
14, 873 
19, 523 
34,642 
17, 672 
19,343 
19,561 
14,939 
15,248 


Fraili. 

2,705 

9,479 

9,889 

20,834 

13.920 

9,537 

32,962 

20,134 

36, 139 

13.357 

37,131 

33,697 

32, 421 

6,389 

31,080 

9,973 

28.006 

21.  616 

35, 461 

34, 051 


Almondn. 


Oranges. 


Catet. 

1,084 

1,489 

1,824 

1,197 

2,697 

5,882 

9,075 

3.540 

5,776 

7,876 

8,931 

8,630 

8,225 

12,068 

10,502 

27.293 

17,250 

31,235 

21.440 

49,820 


Lemon  and 

oranee 

pet-l. 


Quintals. 
9,693 
7,770 
7,286 
6.948 
7,823 
6.082 
7,334 
6,639 
4,597 
5,918 
6,303 
3.049 
4.159 
6,283 
6,633 
5,119 
5.858 
6.875 
7.136 
1,337 


FanegM. 

7,253 

4,463 

6,975 

23,953 

12.048 

7,707 

12,997 

9,283 

3,825 

21,292 

24,634 

10,763 

8,806 

12, 951 

3,567 

23.650 

3,001 

5,692 

7,774 

8,375 


Fisrs. 


Arrobat. 
94.849 
77,923 
69. 363 
80.689 
76, 254 
60.279 
63.291 
51, 455 
58,279 
42,259 
66,006 
77, 020 
43.650 
54,729 
80.  302 
55,  436 
56,867 
77,685 
119, 489 
132,622 


Year. 


1862. 

1863. 

1864 

1865. 

1366. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1879. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1'880 

1881. 


Lead. 


Quintal*. 
67,388 
93,487 
90,229 
74,226 
179. 3c2 
217,090 
263, 747 
255,228 
314. 643 
298,322 
255,720 
164,964 
164,636 
274,002 
295,164 
312,360 
481,021 
367. 751 
302,717 
339,470 


Wine. 


Arroba*. 

Catet. 

248,966 

2,471 

348.735 

3.644 

337,965 

3.448 

387.254 

t           2.006 

388.629 

2,253 

295, 014 

2,765 

300,923 

1,427 

350,880 

5,683 

257. 180 

790 

314,280 

4.229 

359,624 

2,951 

389,919 

4,437 

481,666 

1.752 

306^794 

3,657 

340,979 

1.149 

409,227 

1,726 

319, 260 

1.431 

408, 7OT 

1,297 

449, 781 

3.373 

451,484 

3,3B7 

Boxes. 
22.193 
26,327 
20, 885 
14,871 
43,398 
31,602 
37,820 
27,658 
30,696 
54,109 
31.830 
26,671 
28,118 
26,716 
31,136 
44,962 
22.099 
25,428 
27.380 
8,686 


Chick 
peas. 


Fanegas. 
14,579 
12, 957 

6.766 
13,187 
10.  Ill 
10.500 
13,911 

9,083 
14,879 
19,251 
19,431 
16,500 
17,004 
15,693 

24. 249 
25. 439 
27,731 

20. 250 
40.760 
17,  334 


GrapeH. 


Barrels. 
23,241 
23,287 
18,223 
11,052 
24,021 
23.847 
15,090 
18,954 
10,691 
14.539 
13.091 
8,100 
6,341 
4,873 
10, 721 
25.648 
26.377 
33.980 
19,858 
27,557 


Soap. 


QuifUalt. 

28,687 

22, 013 

10.229 

15, 135 

18,044 

14,668 

19,672 

12.860 

11, 706 

7, 735 

10.392 

0.S61 

18, 08:) 

4.519 

424 

4, 139 

2.  270 

8K3 

745 

993 


Olive  oU. 

Ssparto. 

Arrob<u. 
406,456 

Quintalt. 

1, 072, 271 

930,241 

1, 904, 720 

857, 124 

1,742,487 

913.989 

1.  074, 630 

96,600 
408.638 
805, 101 

1,  938, 847 
930,407 
120. 249 
23,981 
263,217 
OT5,494 
409, 779 
538.659 

1,213,504 

27,792 

77,262 

108,152 

103,290 

105,666 

64,476 

81,176 

97,920 

09.067 

72,917 

56^767 

40.458 

980 
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4. — Importations  at  Malaga  from  Ifc^'i  to  1881. 


Year. 


I8e2 

1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Coal. 


-  -f 


Quintals. 
449, 410 
659,073 
621,043 
651. 329 
623, 672 
722, 019 
H09,072 
706, 435 
751, 733 
688.645 
826. 050 
966.573 
577,871 
696.699 
H14, 970 
700. 709 
8:^6,  443 
858.  762 
950,  246 
yHH,  867 


CoalH. 


('ok( 


Quintals. 
47,  821 
23,  437 
59,203 

43.711  ; 

37,379  ' 
43.491  , 
36, 924 
36,046 
58,»iC6 


Charcoal. 


Quintals. 
123, 743 
204.231 
123, 176 

124,580 

143,887 

26, 481 

5,614' 

4,  322 


5, 176 

87,154 


.34,539    . 
13,  :«9  ' 


«7,684 


Stave* 


Pieces. 

809.881 

1, 321, 128 

1, 724, 934 

1.  523, 003 

1, 133. 921 

1,  587,  988 

1,398,994 

1,  237, 382 

741,769 

140, 914 

875,  372 

3, 233,  397 

1,  746,  289 

109,860 

134,580 

466,565 

314.  541 

419.769 

567. 150 

638,592 


Boards. 


Pieces. 
61,763 
131. 612 
172, 093 
150,539 
289,743 
178, 717 
174.703 
201,537 
113, 020 
302.489 
321,  351 
178, 2B9 
133.  315 
151,746 
173, 15C 
166,  705 
170. 14r, 
50,48:) 
75, 229 
91,041 


Year. 


1862 
1863 
1804 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Planks. 


Pieces. 
182, 105 
289.  974 
152.  940 
313,  665 
217,  856 
194.  876 
158,  914 
187,  509 
326,  700 
179,  226 
183,  857 
169.  099 
323,558 
112,568 
199,699 
344,577 
248,  854 
257,  636 
288,  770 
482,  859 


Cotton.        Codfinh. 


Hales. 
4,452 
3.710 
2.  801 
5,  325 
7,543 
7,597 
5.  697 
3,817 
8,491 
8,793 
7,368 
6,647 
9,191 
8,925 
9,071 

10,330 
8,596 
9,536 
8,372 

13,090 


Quintals. 
40,281 
72, 721 
61,090 
50, 177 
57, 791 
05,531 
70,  082 
79,711 
53,286 
68,689 
68,948 
70,364 
66,  523 
71, 929 
83,751 
75,941 
56,  451 
77,078 
113, 071 
96,  252 


Sugar. 


Cases. 

16, 719 

12,845 

20,  039 

20, 561 

17,386 

9,920 

8.021 

8, 152 

6,438 

12.893 

8.102 

13,  978 

5,252 

2,711 

6,305 

9.294 

4,031 

4,903 

3.660 

4,831 


Petroleum. 


Barrels. 


240 

474 

996 

2. 157 

2,658 

5,727 

5,552 

11,085 

2.976 

1,960 

550 

1,600 

330 

1,425 

860 

1,607 

200 

500 

1,700 


Cases. 


2,020 
5.665 
3,652 
2,639 
22,239 
17,588 
40,932 
24,081 
35,286 
28,450 
53,027 
42,016 
38,774 
71,705 
44,425 
40,506 
37,007 
5^,280 


OIBRAJLTAR. 


Annual  Report  by  Consul  Sprague. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Gibraltar^  October  3,  1881. 

The  statement  giving  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Gibraltar  during 
the  past  tweJve  months  shows  that  4,628  vSteamers  and  616  sailing  ves- 
sels entered  this  port,  of  which  3,570  steamers  and  262  sailing  vessels 
were  under  the  British  flag,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  546  steamers 
and  13  sailing  vessels  on  the  total  arrivals  of  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  steamers  that  called  at  this  port  to  coal,  bound  for 
ports  in  the  United  States,  for  the  same  period  was  364;  345  being 
British,  13  Italian,  3  French,  2  German,  and  1  Danish,  representing 
an  aggregate  register  tonnage  of  414,666  tons. 

It  is  somewhat  disheartening  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  only  one 
solitary  sailing  vessel  under  our  flag  entered  this  port  during  the  last 
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quarter,  and  but  22  for  the  past  twelve  months,  which  nxunt  be  regarded 
as  an  unprecedented  falling  off. 

Much  continues  to  be  said  and  written  regarding  the  serious  decline 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  United  States  are  undergoing.  The  sug- 
gestions offered  for  theirimprovement  or  recovery  are  many  and  various. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  reg- 
ulations and  laws  that  at  present  govern  the  discharge  of  seamen  com- 
posing the  crews  of  American  vessels  while  abroad  as  to  consider  them 
a  sufficient  cause  for  this  serious  decline  in  our  shipping  interests;  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  greater  inducements  existing  at  present  for  marine  engi 
neers,  mechanics,  and  seamen  to  remain  engaged  at  home  than  to  ship 
by  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  for  distant  voyages.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  see  how  any  marked  improvement  can  be  expected  unless  by 
legislation  with  a  view  to  encourage  shipowners  not  only  to  establisli 
lines  of  steamers,  but  also  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  succeed  in 
inducing  marine  engineers  and  seamen  to  turn  their  attention  from  the 
land  to  seafaring  engagements. 

COMMEROE. 

The  past  twelve  mouths  close  with  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice 
regarding  the  general  commerce  of  this  port,  especially  connected  with 
the  United  States ;  in  fact,  the  quarter  just  ended  was  one  of  very  little 
importance  in  anything  where  the  trade  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned, which  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  an  important, 
though  gradual  advance  in  the  United  States  in  breadstuffs,  and  also 
to  a  material  one  in  the  article  of  tobacco,  thereby  limiting  operations 
in  these  two  chief  branches  of  American  trade  with  this  market.  On 
that  account  the  supplies  of  flour  are  now  being  chiefly  imported  direct 
from  Marseilles,  and  more  attention  is  likewise  being  bestowed  upon 
the  different  descriptions  of  German,  Hungarian,  and  other  European 
cultivated  tobaccos,  which  are  generally  neglected  when  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  leaf  tobaccos  are  abundant  and  ruling  at  moderate  i)rices. 

The  Spanish  Government  still  co^itinues  to  exercise  a  strict  and  vigi- 
lant supervision  upon  the  contraband  trade  from  this  port ;  still,  to  judge 
from  the  importations  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  weed,  if 
not  at  present  of  any  great  importance  direct  from  the  United  States, 
at  any  rate  in  some  quantity  from  European  markets,  it  is  evident  this 
forced  traffic  is  not  wholly  done  away  with,  but  that  some  encourage 
ment  still  exists  to  carry  it  on,  and  which  is  entirely  confined  to  Spanish 
subjects. 

The  importations  of  American  alcohol  during  the  past  twelve  months 
have  reached  1,893  barrels  and  38  puncheons,  most  of  which  have  been 
distributed  coastwise  to  Spanish  markets,  with,  I  believe,  some  profit. 

Those  of  refined  petroleum  during  the  same  period  have  amounted  to 
33,400  cases,  and  were  greater  facilities  afforded  to  importers  by  the 
authorities  here,  as  to  its  storage  for  retailing  purposes,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  importations  would  increase  considerably.  According  to  the  present 
regulations  for  this  article,  the  importers  are  now  placed  under  great 
disadvantages  for  disposing  of  supplies  on  arrival,  and  heavy  expenses 
follow,  which  often  result  in  losses  to  the  interested.  Want  of  space 
and  military  grounds  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  not  modifying  the 
present  restrictions  imposed  upon  this  mineral  oil. 

The  rigor  shown  in  Spanish  ports  towards  everything  relating  to  the, 
introduction  of  bacon,  hams,  &c.,  coming  from  the  United  States  has 
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caused  a  lull  in  the  supplies  direct  from  the  United  States  to  this  market^ 
and  I  am  aware  of  a  lot  of  American  hams  which  was  intended  for  a 
Spanish  market  that  had  to  be  sold  here  recently  at  a  great  sacrifice  oi» 
account  of  its  non-admission  there. 

The  marked  extension  in  steam  navigation  at  this  port  has  naturally 
increased  the  importance  of  the  coal  trade,  which  does  not  cease  to  be 
the  principal  traffic  in  this  market,  but  on  account  of  the  continued  com- 
])etition  among  the  coal  dealers,  the  best  steam  coal  can  still  be  ha<l 
under  2l8.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  English,  which  is  a  moderate  price. 

HORaTIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

ConsiiL 
United  States  Consulate, 

GibralUr,  October  3,  1881. 


PORTUGAI.. 

Report  by  Consul  Diman,  of  Lisbon, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lisbon,  March  31,  iSSl. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  annual  returns  of  commerce, 
navigation,  and  other  statiscical  information  of  this  consular  distriat 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 

CO^rMEBCE   OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  importations  and  exportations  of  Portugal  have  varied  but  little 
for  the  past  twelve  years;  the  importations  have  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  exportations. 

Since  1842  there  has  been  a  very  decided  increase.  In  that  year  the 
importations  were  $10,612,080  and  the  exportations  were  $7,106,400.  In 
1875  the  importations  were  $38,94 8,040  and  the  exportations  $26,332,560^ 
inl878theimportationswere$34,791,120andtheexportation8$21,709,080^ 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  the  year  1878  was  less  than  it  had  been 
in  any  year  since  1869.  Table  No.  1,  herewith  inclosed,  gives  the  com- 
merce of  Portugal,  1842  to  1856,  and  the  years  1867  to  1878,  consecu- 
tively. It  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics,  that  although  the  commerce 
of  this  country  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  the  importations  in- 
variably exceed  the  exportations.  Of  the  exportations  of  Portugal, 
Great  Britain  and  Brazil  are  the  largest  receivers. 

The  importations  are  principally  from  (Ireat  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  and  Brazil. 

The  inclosed  table  No.  7  will  show  the  relative  commerce  of  Portugal 
with  the  various  nations  in  the  year  1878.  Tables  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5  will 
show  the  exportations  and  importations  of  Portugal  during  the  years 
1877  and  1878. 

trade  with  the  united  states. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  commerce  and  trade  between 
Portugal  and  the  United  States  since  1872,  taken  from  the  returns  pub- 
lished by  the  Portuguese  GovernmeDt: 


S 
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Commerce  with  the  United  States. 


Year.  Imports.  Exports. 


1872 ,  $1,307,197  44!  $229,275  36 

1873 1,116,310  24  :  199,193  04 

1874 '      1.388,42424  288,23688 

1875 2.381,607  36  406,877  04 

1877 2,319,103  44  367,034  76 

1878 2,455,354  08  340,596  36 

I  do  not  think  these  returns  are  correct  in  all  respects,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  values.  Since  1872  the  declared  exports  from  Lisbon 
alone  largely  exceed  the  exports  from  all  Portugal,  as  shown  by  these 
returns. 

In  1878  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  are  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  commerce  and 
navigation  to  amount  to  $3,879,866,  and  imports  amount  to  $429,447, 
while  according  to  the  official  returns  published  in  this  country'  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  amount  to  $2,455,354.08  and  the  exports  to 
$340,596.36.  The  department  of  statistics  in  this  country  has  recently 
been  entirely  remodeled,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  there  will 
be  less  delay  in  the  publication  of  their  reports,  and  that  they  will  be 
more  accurate. 

The  trade  between  Portugal  and  the  United  States  ha«  been  steadily 
increasing  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  this  country  has  for  these  years  averaged  about  the  same, 
but  in  the  year  1880  there  was  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  exports 
both  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  Lisbon  in  1880  amounted  to  $782,755.26 ;  the  average  of 
the  six  previous  years  amounted  to  $370,109.60. 

Corkwood  is  the  principal  article  of  exportation  to  the  United  States 
from  Lisbon ;  the  annual  exportation  for  the  six  years  previous  to  1880 
amounted  to  $324,753.70;  in  1880  the  amount  was  $582,608.29.  From 
Oporto  the  principal  article  of  export  is  port  wine,  which  amounted  in 
1879  to  $62,436.33,  and'in  1880  to  $95,826.73.  , 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  large  and  yearly  increasing. 
When  I  came  to  this  country  as  consul  at  Oporto  in  1862  the  importa- 
tion of  cereals,  except  in  times  of  great  necessity,  was  prohibited,  and 
petroleum  as  an  article  of  commerce  was  hardly  known  here.  The  ad- 
mission of  foreign  cereals  has  been  allowed  since  1865.  In  the  year 
1879  there  were  imported  into  Lisbon  cereals  from  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $3,879,000  5  petroleum,  $187,000;  tobacco,  $118,000,  and 
staves,  $103,000;  clocks,  medicines,  sewing-machines,  pumps,  wind- 
mills, hardware,  tramway  carriages,  canned  provisions,  &c.,  are  also 
imported.  The  importation  of  pork  and  hams,  which  was  beginning  to 
be  quite  important,  has  been  prohibited  since  April,  1879,  on  account 
of  the  supposed  presence  of  the  trichinose  in  the  article.  No  instance 
was  ever  known  of  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  any  ham  or  pork  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  into  this  country,  and  no  examination  or 
analysis  of  the  same  was  ever  made  here. 

The  great  drawback  to  trade  between  Portugal  and  the  United  States 
i«  the  lack  of  regular  communication.  During  the  year  1880, 147  ves- 
sels arrived  in  Lisbon  from  the  United  States,  but  most  of  these  vessels 
were  chartered  for  full  cargoes,  and  it  is  rare  for  a  vessel  to  be  put  on 
for  general  cargo.  The  result  is  that  many  articles  are  imported  via 
England  at  an  increased  expense,  as  well  as  being  generally  classed  in 
the  custom-house  returns  here  as  being  of  English  origin. 
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NAVIGATION. 

Daring  the  year  1S79, 1,216  steamers  and  1,719  sailing  vessels  entered 
the  port  of  Lisbon;  1,231  steamers  and  1,770  sailing  vessels  cleai*ed. 
Daring  the  same  year  281  steamers  and  748  sailing  vessels  entered^  and 
277  steamers  and  760  cleared  at  Oporto.  Tables  9, 10,  and  11  will  show 
the  nationality  and  harden  of  these  vessels.  Daring  the  year  1880, 
140  vessels  arrived  from  and  116  cleared  for  ports  in  the  United  States. 
I  regret  to  say  that  of  thisjiamber  only  12  were  under  the  American 
flag.    Table  No.  12  gives  the  nationality  of  these  vessels. 

Tables  showing  the  temperature,  hamidity,  and  rainfall  for  1878,  and 
a  recapitalation  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  Infante  Don  Luiz,  from  1856  to  1875,  are  also  inclosed. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  transmit  these  reports  for  1879  and 
1880,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  published.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able 
to  receive  them  from  the  observatory  in  advance  of  their  publication. 

HENRY  W.  DIMAN, 
*  ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lishoii,  March  31,  1881. 


-Imports  and  exports  of  Po^'tuyaJ,  1842-1878. 


1.— J 

Years.  Import*.  Exportii. 

1842  $10,612,080  00  $7, 1«  6.  400  09 

i856 22.087,080  00  17,602,920  (» 

1867 28,522.800  00  19, 48a.  200  0* 

1868 26,805,600  00  18,676,440  00 

1869 24,403,6P0  00  ,       18,556,  560  ©• 

1870 26,580,280  00  21,858,1«)  00 

1871 29,337,12000  23, 177.  FflO  09 

1 872 31, 453. 920  00  25, 100, 2M  0« 

1873 36,769.680  00  25,  503. 120  00 

1874 ^.  30,602,880  00  24,837,840  00 

1875 38,948,040  00  26.332.560  00 

1878 37,322.640  00  24.448,92000 

1877 34,.'»37,320  00  26, 662,  8W  00 

1878 34.791,120  00  21,709,090  08 


2. — Statement  showing  the  imports  of  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1877. 


^--Pti--  !      en^^Sl.         ^rZ'."' 


Live  animals $1,766,775  24  $37,704  2? 

Meata,  fresh  and  salt 1,987,788  60  351,008  OT 

Pish,  and  their  prodacts ■  1,827,560  J»8  698, 655  K? 

Woolandaklns 1  3,146,455  80  914.637  40 

Silk I  1.106,850  72  293, 799  » 

Cotton !  4,571.992  08  1,390.548  56 

Linen 1,005,885  00  157,082  32 

Timher  and  lumber 1,113,507  00  98,450  10 

Breadstnffs 8.391,639  56  605.128  50 

Colonial  products 4,404,255  12  5,124.510  79 

Fruits,  »eeda,  &c 864.157  68  76,160  88 

Metels 3,062,098  08  191,198  03 

Minerals 2,1«9,.594  16  220,414  5H 

Liquors 457,998  84  441,890  6S 

Pottery  and  glassware 367,38184  86,78827 

Paper,  and  itn  various  fabrics 608,766  84  59,5»  85 

Ohemical  prod  nets ,  402, 573  24  49, 536  74 

Various  manufactureM r»58,790  92  34.781  83 

Sundry  articles .' i  1,713,698  92  187,641  90 

Total 34.547,770  52  ,  11.017.149  33 
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3. — Statement  showing  the  imports  of  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  187H. 


Deacription. 


Valuft        ,    Amount  of 
entered.  duties. 


$1, 235,  301  H  i  $26, 188  96 

2,  233,  500  12  '  350,  566  65 

1,717,776  72  707,801  00 

2, 661,  857  64  [  827,  914  45 

958,  075  56  208.  733  22 

4,  007.  572  20  i  1, 255,  075  97 


Itire  animals 

Meat«,  fre«h  and  aalt 

Fish,  and  their  prodact^^ 

Wool  and  skins 

SUk 

Cotton 

Linen i  982,048  32  1  144.020  61 

Timber  and  lumber 870,045  84  106,562  67 

Breadstuffs 3.717,423  72  i  667,047  02 

Colonial  products 3.711,678  12  i  4,926,176  41 

Fruits,  aeftds.  Sec 627,431  40  60,528  51 

Metals I  6,148,289  88  170,336  82 

Minerals 1,680,569  64  i  251,548  96 

Liquors...  I  522,988  92  '  497,379  87 

Pottery  and  glassware I  283,431  96  |  71,053  44 

Paper,  and  its  various  fabrics ,  654,032  88;  59,046  36 

Chemical  products !  382,168  80  ;  50.072  33 

"~     ■                   '  518, 180  76  35. 801  67 

1, 879, 283  16  '  176,  401  7» 


Various  nianufactureH 
«*^nndrv  articles 


Total 34,791,666  48  I  10.650,257  21 


4. — Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1877. 


Description. 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
cluirg«>8. 


i|H,  744,  687  62 
1,  299,  850  20 


Live  animals 

Meats,  fresh  and  salt 

Fish,  and  their  products 366,992  64 

Wool  and  skins 310.249  44 

Silk 41,456  88 

Cotton ,  298,142  64 

Linen 74,446  56 

Timber  and  lumber 1,507,273  i>2 

Breadstuffa 437,282  28 

Colonial  products  862,559  28 

Fruits,  seeds.  Sec '  2,351,498  04 

Metals ;  1,928,036  44 

Minerals '  2,239,261  20 

Liquors i  12,321,862  56 

Pottery  and  glassware ,  39,  963  24 

Paper,  and  its  various  fabrics • 

Chemical  products 

Various  manufactures 


108,314  28 
298,442  88 
38,945  88 
Sundry  articles ^        285,593  04 

Totel I  26,  554,  859  02 


5. — Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 187 


Value,  includ- 
Description.  ingc^stsauil 

charceH. 


Live  animals $1,688,742  00 

Meats,  fresh  and  salt 1,087,993  08 

Fish,  and  their  products 339, 141  60 

Wool  and  skins 303,212  16 

Silk 38,077  56 

Cotton 257.973  12 

Linen 63,248  04 

T imber  and  lumber 1 ,  602 .  038  52 

Breadstuifs     598, 716  30 

Colonial  products ^. 589,798  80 

Fruits,  seeds,  &c 2,323,341  36 

Metals 2,267,887  68 

Minerals 1.893,008  88 

Liquors 7.887,975  48 

Pottery  and  glassware 36, 590  40 

Paper,  and  its  various  fabrics 132,834  00 

Chemical  products 261,512  28 

Various  manufactnre.<^ 40, 8*28  32 

Sundry  articles 307, 526  76 

Total 21.720,447  00 
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6. — Commerce  of  Portugal  with  foreign  nafi4)n8,  1877 


NatioDH. 


Imports. 


(lermanv #1,211,983  56 

Belgium 876.955  08 

Brazil 2,877,839  48 

A  r j^en tin e  Kepublic 

Denmark I 


Efivpt - 

United  States '      2, 

France '      5, 

Great  Britain '    14, 

Spain ^ 

Holland 

Itoly  

Morocco 

TTnignay 

Colonial  possessions : 

AfricA 

Asia 

Knssia 

Sweden  and  K'orway 

Various  countries. 


1. 


31, 453  92 
»19, 103  44 
573.283  84 
847, 438  24 
120,S4'y  92 
269, 453  52 
264. 431  62 
428,117  40 

11.  283  84 

818,564  40 

14, 432  04 

550, 127  16 

311, 772  32 

10,  911  24 


Expoi  t«. 


$070,  530  12 

94,332  60 

5,  708, 644  5« 

263  52 

125,  261  64 


Total 34,537,799  52 


822,733  20 

2,230,322  04 

13. 484, 751  UK 

1,741.154  41) 

135,428  76 

173, 045  1<? 

3,0G6  i:: 

12  96 

776,  524  32 

67. 966  5& 

8,916  48 

24, 740  04 

186, 163  92 

96. 583,  85S  AS 


7 .-^Commerce  of  Portugal  with  foreign  nationSf  1878. 


Nations. 


Imports. 


(rermany $1, 

Austria^ 


Belgium. 
Brazil . . . 


Argentine  Republic . 

Denmark 

United  States 

France 


1, 


Great  Britain 16, 

Spain 2, 

Holland 


Italy 

Morocco 

Unipuay 

Colonial  possessions : 

Africa 

Asia 

Bussia 


Sweden  and  Norwav 

Turkey..-.. .'., 

Varions  coos  tries  — 


1. 


Total 


253.  025  72 

808  92 

182, 148  56 

386, 356  12 

22,  374  36 
7, 449  84 
455,  354  08 
122,  550  16 
273,  161  36 
706, 726  24 
346,  692  96 
188,833  68 
109,  082  16 

11.  237  40 

409,  577  04 
37.  751  40 
574, 287  84 
370, 370  32 
228,691  08 
5, 187  24 


Exports. 


$588,449  88 


331, 

4, 617. 

53, 

106, 

340. 

1,120, 

11,823, 

1,300, 

150, 

249, 


653  96 
574  50 
782  92 
896  ^ 
596  X 
572 
732 
068  36 
464  52 
637  88 
7.655  04 


SC 

00 


703. 507  68 
45, 528  48 

118.490  04 
76, 655  16 


63, 581  76 


34,  791, 666  48         21, 698,  847  ?0 


8. — Exportation  of  port  wine  from  Oporto  from  the  year  1871  to  1880. 


Years. 


United 
States. 


Gallons. 

1871 1  42,000 

1872 i  33,000 

1873 1  26,000 

1874 1  29,000 

1875 !  47,000 

1876 '  16,000 

1877 30,000 

1878 18,000 

1879 '  24,000 

1880 39,000 

Total 1  304,000 


Other 
countries. 


GaUons. 
5, 070  000 
5,  842, 000 
5, 369, 000 
6.614.600 
7,066,000 
6. 905, 000 
7,171,000 
r>,  707, 000 
5,  698, 000 
7,  252,  000 

I      69,  694, 000 


Total. 


OaUofU. 

5, 112  ooa 

5,875.000 
5,396,000 
6,643,000 
7,118,000 
6,921.600 

7,aoi,oio 

5.725.060 
.'i.722,000 
7,29L000 

62,99aOM> 
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9. — Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  LUhon  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,  1878. 


Flag. 


German ■ 

American 

Anstrian 

Bol^an 

Brazilian 

Daniah 

French 

Greek 

Spanisk 

Dutch 

Enslish 

Italian 

Portngaeso 

Russian 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Total 


Steamers. 


No. 


03 


13 


126 

1 

129 

34 

669 


169 
'36 


1,272 


Meters. 


113, 072 


13,  559 


146, 142 

333 

54.784 

25,720 

656,603 


89, 746 
ii,"550" 


Entered. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


N«. 


53 

35 

5 


Meters. 

11,305 

17,349 

1,890 


No. 


Meters. 


9 
37 
55 


31 

26 
361 

43 
1,830 

58 
229 


2,775 


2,308 
9,267 
9,550 


2,748 
4,003 
66,491 
16,632 
142,211 
16, 171 
56,684 


4,047 


1, 468, 118 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Oerman 

American 

Aastriaa 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

Danish 

French' 

Greek 

Spanish 

Dutch 

£n(rlish , 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Knssian 

Sweden  and  Norway 


90 


12 


121 

1 

123 

33 

664 


161 


Total 


38 


Meters. 


114, 652 


13,343 


138,444 

631 

58, 951 

27,362 

570, 379 


85,288 
12,515 


Cleared. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


No. 


r.i 

67 
4 


Meters. 


7 
39 
50 


1,249 


40 

24 
357 

41 
1,816 

55 
231 


11,030 

18,666 

1,479 


1,548 
6,293 
8,882 


3,105 
3,881 
71, 610 
15,903 
134. 526 
15.318 
57,234 


No. 


Meters. 


2,782 


4,031 


1, 371, 040 


10. — Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Lisbon  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,  1879. 


Flag. 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


No. 


German 

American 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

Danish 

French 

Greek 

Spanish 

Dutch 

English 

Italian 

Portngnese 

Russian 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

Total 


109 


8 


125 

2 

112 

41 

738 

2 

101 

1 

27 

1,266 


Meters. 


131, 15C 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Meters. 


7,321 


153, 660 

1,473 

49, 181 

28,442 

787, 752 

1,351 

67,231 

214 

7,984 


35 
24  ' 


5 


7,710 

13,847 

2,657 


] 

30 

25 

1 

13 

24 

290 

33 

1,050 

33 

155 

1,719 


408 

6,193 

5,012 

248 

2,013 

3,541 

65,206 

14, 062 

97,712 

9,523 

42, 955 


Total 


No. 


2,985 


Meters. 


1, 456, 851 
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10. — Statement  shewing  tke  navigation  at  the  port  of  Lisbon ^  ^c. — OoutiDaed. 


Flag. 


OermaD 

American 

Aastrian 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

Danish 

French 

<5-re«k 

Spanish 

Dutch 

BoffliBh 

Italian 

Portaga€»e' 

Kaseian 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Total 


No. 


Steamers. 
Meters. 


100 


120 

2 

111 

40 

727 


98 

1 

23 


1,231 


144,939 


9, 472 


181, 524 

1,483 

58,824 

34,036 

098,510 


68,918 
1,861 
7,393 


Cleared. 


Sailing  yesaeL*. 


TotaL 


No 


38 

24 

6 


2 

30 

25 

2 

10 

27 

360 

44 

1,017 

32 

163» 


1,770 


8. 


No. 


10,124 

15.100 

2,253 


470 

6,429 

4,227 

647 

1,132 

6,127 

62,118 

20,870 

98,109 

10,970 

46,410 


Meters. 


3,001 


1,488,946 


11. — Statement  shoiving  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Oporto  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,  1879. 


(rcrman — 
American.. 
Austrian . . . 
Brasilian . . . 
Danish . . : . . 

French 

Clreek 

Si>anish 

Dutch 

English 

Italian 

Noilitregian . 
Fortugutjse. 

Russian 

Swedish 


Total 


Flag. 


Flag. 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


Sailing  vessels, 


Total. 


13 


221 


16 

18 


11 


281 


No. 


33  , 
14  1 

2  I 

1 

6 

6 

1 

7 
10 
169 
12 
58 
396 
12 
21 


Tons.       No 


Tons. 


r48 


U029 


^xonnan 

American 

Austrian 

Brazilian 

Danish 

French. 

Greek 

Spanish., 

Dutch 

Enijlish 

Italian  ■ 

Norwegian 1      16 

Portuguese ,      18 

Russian 

Sweedish 


Cleared. 


Steamers.       i  Sailing  veesels.' 


No. 


13 

"i 

ill 


Total. 


Tons. 


Total 


11 
277 


No. 

1 

Tons.     ' 

1 

No. 

Tooa. 

39 

14 

2 

1 

5 

-  -  -  -  — 

0 

...... 

1 

7 

1 

..........1...... 

12 

1 

169 

12 

62 
398 



•  •  •  •  • 
_  _      -      _ 

11 

1 

21 

1 

1,087 

i 

760 

1 

1 
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12. — Arr'waU  and  departures  of  vessels  in  Lisbon  to  and  from  the  United  Slates,  1880. 


ARRIVALS. 

American 12 

Engliah 12 

French   3 

Norwegian 22 

AaBtriaa W 

Swedish 3 

Italian  58 

Portagaeee 11 

German 1 

Total 140 


DKPARTURES. 

• 

American G 

English  8 

French 1 

Norwegian 21 

Austrian 19 

Swedish 2 

Italian 48 

Portuguese 10 

German 1 

Total IIG 


13. — Reoapitulation  of  meteorological  obsm^'ailons  at  the  Observatory  of  the  Infante  Don 

Luiz^  in  Lisbon ,  from  the  year  185(5  to  1875. 


Date. 


1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1802 


m 

1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
^873 
1874 
1875 


!  Temper- 

Hamid- 

Bain- 

1    ature. 

1 

Ity.       1 

1 

fall. 

r 

1 

'      Cent. 

Mms. 

Mmtt, 

,        16.64 

71.81 

680.2 

15. 31 

72.27  1 

758.3 

15.84 

69.53  1 

949.9 

15.50 

70.40  ' 

701.3 

15. 38 

69.78  , 

717.2 

15. 72 

71.54 

817.3 

15.67 

71.35 

836.4 

15. 30 

68.95 

481.3 

1!5.  82 

71.  52  ! 

950.6 

15.78 

73.97 

,985.9 

,        15. 45 

73.50 

637.5 

'        15.82 

70.62  1 

668.2 

'        10. 03- 

69.75  i 

670.0 

15.55 

71.08 

479.4 

16.86 

69.68  . 

621.3 

15.54 

72.  35 

917.  T 

15.  52 

71.57 

927. 2 

15.31 

70.83 

694.3 

15.76 

68.29 

437.5 

15.65 

69.03 

465.6 

14. — Meteorological  observations  at  Lisbon  during  the  year  1878,  made  at  the  Observatory  of 

the  Infante  Dan  Luiz, 


Date. 


I  Temper- 
ature. 


1878.                                                             '  Cent. 

January i  9.67 

Pebmary I  11.07 

March .     13.61 

April '  14.96 

May 16.58 

June '  18.71 

July I  21.70 

August 20.97 

September 20. 78 

October '  17.01 

November ;  1 1 .  68 

December '  10.91 

Annual  mean !  1 5. 64 


Humid- 
ity. 


Mms. 
T1.50 
75.07 
60.20 
83.39 
73.90  ( 
66.72  I 
61.57  I 
73.38 
65.16 
75.88 
75.64 
80.68 


Rain- 
fall. 


Mms. 

21.1 

50.tr 

57.6 

101.0 

36.7 

2,8 

0.8 

19.7 

31.5 

89.4 

152. 0 

186.3 


71.  92  I      749.  S 
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15. — Importation  of  oereaU  at  IMhon^  1879- 


Articles. 


Oatfl 
Rye. 


Barley 


li-lour 


Indian  corn 


Wheat 


Total. 


Spain 

United  States. 
Great  Britain. 
United  States. 
Great  Britain . 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States 

France 

Great  Britain. 

Morocco 

Brazil 

United  States. 
Great  Britain. 

Morocco 

Tnrkey 

Umgnay 

United  States 
Great  Britain. 

Spain 

Morocco 

Russia 

Turkey  

Uruguay  


From— 


Kilograms. 


14.615 

329.400 

534,438 

55,401 

344,483 

805,874 

127,450 

103.628 

13,514 

68.485 

4,455 

3.050 

15.062,078 

13.336,315 

1,582,526 

10, 535. 490 

30,245 

60.263,216 

307.316 

459.305 

566.304 

2, 454. 532 

1.493,532 

17,241 


Value. 


$341  2K 

6,046  82 

9,81180 

1,798  2D 

11, 161  80 

19,630  08 

4,129  92 

15,056  20 

1,060  64 

5,324  40 

346  « 

9S04 

471, 744  00 

396,253  24 

49,564  44 

329,982  12 

947  16 

3,384.380  88 

22,312  80 

25.795  8S 

31,803  64 

137. 846  68 

83,876  04 

968  71 


108,492.983  i    5,012,208  17 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  PORTUOAL. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  sources  of  revenae  and  the  branches 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  budget  for  the  financial  year  ending  June  30, 
1882,  presented  to  the  Cortes  January  4,  1881 : 


IQ.—Revenuey  1881-'82. 

Direct  taxes |7,i:}5,160  40 

Stamp  and  register  duties 3, 321, 756  00 

Indirect  taxes 16,468,671  6(> 

National  domains  and  miscellaneous 2, 73:{,  948  7t 

Repayments  and  sundries 1, 193, 052  'ii 

30,852,588  96 
Extraordinary  receipts  (loans) 2, 395, 440  00 

Total  revenue 33,248,028  % 

17. — Branches  of  expenditurej  1881-'82. 

Public  debt $14,136,522  47 

Treasury 6,066,024  44 

Home  office 2,464,732  53 

Justice 687,252  03 

War 4,723,299  89 

Marine 1,782,271  89 

Foreign  affairs 300,176  IS 

Public  works,  ordinary 2,629,446  06 

32,789,725  49 
Public  works,  extraordinary 4,214,160  W 

Total  expenditure 37,003  885  49 
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18. — Declared  exports  from  Lishan  to  the  United  States,  18c<0. 

C'orkwood $582. 608  29 

Iron  ore 14,904  76 

8alt 25,729  19 

Old  iron  (rails,  &c.) 116,003  26 

Wine 3,507  44 

Gumcopftl 11,976  95 

Corks 7,011  85 

Hides 216  00 

Wool 368  :i6 

Canary  seed 1, 974  79 

Licorice 17,102  67 

Almonds 767  6(J 

Madder 238  29 

Preserved  plums 212  22 

J^Iarble 133  59 

Total 782,755  26 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE  TEAR  1881  JiT  OOySULQEtfERAL  RIOHMOXD. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rome,  March  10,  1882. 

POPULATION. 

Accordiug  to  the  statistics  of  births  and  deaths,  which  are  very  care- 
fully kept,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  nearly  accurate,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1880,  the  population  of  Italy  was  28,524,999,  of  which  14,378,603 
were  males  and  14,146,396  females.  For  the  year  1880,  according  to  the 
tiame  statistics,  the  increase  of  population  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
was  only  about  87,900,  while  it  reached  227,471  in  1879,  and  for  several 
years  back  the  average  annual  increase  had  been  over  200,000. 

The  third  general  census  of  the  kingdom  was  taken  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1881,  but  the  official  returns  will  only  be  prepared  toward  May 
or  June  next.  However,  the  results  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  are  al- 
ready' known,  amoug  which  are  the  following : 


Cities. 


PopalatioD 

on  Decern- 

berSl,  1881. 


Milan :■ 

Kome 

Turin ti 

Palermo 

f » enoa , 

Florence 

Venice 

Messina 

Bologna 

Catania 

Leghorn 


321, 639 
300,202 
251,000 
244.055 
179, 491 
163. 312 
132,826 
126, 497 
123, 274 
100,000 
97,  615 


Popalation 
on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1871. 


261, 985 
244, 484 
212, 644 
219,398 
161, 669 
167,  093 
128,001 
111,854 
115, 957 
84.397 
97,097 


The  census  returns  for  Naples,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  kingdom, 
have  not  yet  been  received  at  the  central  bureau  in  Rome. 

EMIGRATION. 


lu  ordinary  years  Italy  furnishes  a  little  less  than  100,000  emigrants 
to  foreign  countries.    The  greater  number  are  from  the  peasant  clasn. 
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In  1880  they  were  119,901  (100,726  males  and  19,175  females) ;  84,224 
went  to  countries  in  Europe,  2,408  to  African  countries  (chiefly  Tunis 
and  other  North  African  states),  33,080  to  North  and  South  America, 
and  189  to  various  other  countries. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  number  of  Italian  emi- 
grants to  foreign  countries  was  75,044 ;  for  the  same  period  in  1880, 
1879,  and  1878  it  was  74,270,  61,704,  and  60,795,  respectively. 

HARVESTS. 

The  crops  of  1881  were  generally  short,  or  less  than  average,  but  har- 
vest returns  are  still  very  incomplete,  and  I  am  able  to  furnish  only  the 
few  figures  at  present  in  possession  of  the  government. 

Wheat  was  short;  yield,  107,607,568  bushels,  being  25  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average  crop  and  42  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1880,  when 
165,494,278  bushels  were  harvested. 

Maize  was  also  short;  no  figures  obtainable.  In  1880  its  yield  was 
81,958,245  bushels,  about  7  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Eye  and  barley  short;  yield,  15,467,170  bushels,  or  20  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average  crop,  and  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1880,  which 
gave  19,997,666  bushels. 

Oats,  short;  the  yield  was  14,244,380  bushels,  or  25  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average,  and  28  per  cent,  less  than  the  preceding  harvest  of 
19,301,507  bushels. 

The  rice  crop  is  reported  fair,  but  no  figures  can  be  obtained  as  yet; 
27,710,973  bushels  were  harvested  in  1880,  or  about  2  per  cent,  more 
than  the  average  crop.       ' 

Potiitoes  were  generally  good,  and  the  yield  abundant;  no  figures 
obtainable.  The  crop  in  1880  was  1,410,854,297  pounds,  or  9  per  cent. 
less  than  the  average. 

Hemp,  fair;  no  figures  of  the  yield  obtainable.  The  product  in  1880 
was  176,694,621  pounds,  or  16  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  crop. 

Flax,  short;  the  yield  was  36,121,109  pounds,  being  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average  crop.  In  1880  the  product  was  45,339,083  pounds,  or 
12  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Chestnuts,  one  of  the  important  agricultural  products,  were  fair;  no 
figures  obtainable.  In  1880  the  yield  was  1,223,196,002  pounds,  or  4 
per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Beans,  pease,  lentils,  and  other  leguminous  plants  were  all  less  than 
average,  but  no  figures  are  yet  obtaioable.  In  1880  their  united  yield 
was  12,691,081  bushels,  or  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  crop. 

Olives  were  short,  especially  in  South  Ital5\  In  1880  this  produc|; 
gave  86,145,150  gallons  of  oil,  or  about  2  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

The  vintage  was  considerably  less  than  an  average  one,  but  the 
wine  was  fair  in  quality ;  no  figures  are  yet  known.  In  1880  it  gave 
543,533,579  gallons  of  wine,  being  then  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Oranges  and  lemons  suffered  from  drought,  especially  in  Sicily,  still 
the  yield  was  middling;  no  figures  obtainable;  2,537,425,314  oranges 
and  lemons  were  gathered  in  1880,  or  6  per  cent,  less  than  the  average 
crop. 

Other  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples,  &c.,  were  gener- 
ally short  and  inferior  in  quality. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  also  less  than  an  average  one,  but  no  figures  of 
the  yield  are  obtainable.  It  appears  that  the  young  plants  suffered  con- 
siderably from  cold  and  changeable  vt'eather. 

The  yield  of  silk  cocoons  in  1881  was  87,802,205  pounds:  in  1880  it 
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was  01,849,736  pounds.  The  annual  average  of  the  silk  crop  has  not 
been  officially  determined ;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  principal  products, 
and  Italy  now  ranks  as  the  second  silk-growing  country  of  the  world^ 
being  only  exceeded  by  China. 

XANUFAOTUBES. 

I  regret  the  entire  lack  of  any  figures  relating  to  manufactures  and 
manufaeturing  industries  later  than  those  given  in  the  reports  of  my 
predecessors;  their  development  in  1881  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
increased  importation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  such  as  machinery, 
tools,  and  coal.  Also,  the  first  national  exposition  held  at  Milan  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1881  has  demonstrated  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
young  kingdom,  though  still  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  are  making 
considerable  progress  toward  placing  Italy  among  the  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world. 

MINES   AND  MINING. 

A  statistical  work  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  recently 
published  by  the  government,  gives  the  following  information  relating 
to  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  lignite,  peat,  salt,  boracic  acid,  marble^ 
&c.  In  these  statistics  the  totals  for  the  term  of  five  years,  viz,  from 
1876  to  1879,  are  given : 

The  Italian  mines  produced  during  these  five  years  an  annual  aver- 
age of  215,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  giving  an  average  annual  value  of 
$357,050.  The  mines  of  the  island  of  Elba  furnished  four-fifths  of  the 
whole;  the  remaining  one- fifth  was  divided  among  the  mines  of  Sardi- 
nia, Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  The  greater 
part  of  this  ore,  averaging  185,000  tons  per  year,  was  exported,  chiefly 
to  France  and  England,  and  also  in  some  quantity  to  the  United  States; 
for,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  Italy  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  the  smelting  of  its  ores  and  its  supply  of  manufact- 
ures of  metals.  It  thus  appears  that  during  the  five  years,  as  above, 
there  remained  for  smelting  at  home  only  the  small  average  quantity 
of  30,000  tons  of  iron  ore  per  year. 

Pig  iron  from  ore,  old  iron  worked  over,  and  steel  produced  by  Ital- 
ian founderies  during  the  five  years  1875-1879  averaged  45,000  tons 
per  year,  valued  at  about  $4,053,000  per  year.  The  average  annual 
product  of  copper  ore  for  the  same  five  years  was  23,400  tons,  valued  at 
about  $248,970,  and  copper  metal,  400  tons,  valued  at  $92,640. 

Zinc  ore  from  1875  to  1879  averaged  an  annual  yield  of  65,200  tons } 
average  annual  value,  $817,934.  This  ore  was  nearly  ail  exported  after 
calcination  only.  For  the  same  period  the  yield  of  lead  ore,  more  or 
less  argentiferous,  was  about  25,000  tons  per  year;  its  average  annual 
value  was  $1,061,000.  These  figures  represent  the  richer  portion  of  the 
ore,  which  is  nearly  all  exported;  the  poorer  portion,  fused  in  Italian 
founderies,  was  calculated  to  be  10,600  tons  per  year.  Average  annual 
value  of  silver  produced  and  smelted  for  the  five  years  1875-1879, 
33,060  pounds;  average  annual  value,  $549,050.  Lead  in  leaves  and 
litharge,  10,000  tons;  value,  $772,000. 

Italy  has  no  coal  deposits  of  importance.  There  are  only  three  mines 
now  being  worked  in  the  kingdom ;  one  at  La  Thuile,  near  the  Little 
Saint  Bernard  Pass;  one  at  Gludicino,  in  the  province  of  Friuli;  and  one 
in  Sardinia;  a  few  other  deposits  in  the  Alps  and  in  Sardinia  are  of  but 
little  consequence.  Only  an  average  of  700  tons  of  coal  was  mined  per 
year  for  the  five  years  1875-1879;  average  annual  value,  $4,053.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  Italy  was  obliged  to  import  an  annual  average  of 
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1^340,000  tous  of  coal,  at  an  aunual  cost  of  about  $7,758,600.    The  greater 
paii)  of  tills  coal  came  from  Newcastle  and  Cardiff,  in  England. 

The  product  of  lignite  for  the  five  years,  as  above,  was  120,000  tons 
Hunually  ;  annual  value,  $254,760.  Coal  and  lignite  mining  now  give 
employment  to  1,500  men.  Peat  is  found  in  considerable  deposit  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  extending  from  Avigliana  to  Udine;  also  in  Lower 
Venetia  and  along  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  It  is  somewhat  used  in  local 
industries,  such  as  glass-works,  potteries,  brick-kilns,  &c.  Its  annual 
production  for  the  five  years  1875-1879  averaged  100,000  tons;  average 
annual  value,  $270,200;  the  beds  now  worked  employ  3,000  hands. 

The  chief  mineral  product  of  Italy  is  sulphur.  Italy  now  furnishes 
about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  product  of  Europe,  and  sulphur  in  its 
relation  to  her  own  mineral  products  of  all  kinds  represents  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  average  annual  yield  of  sulphur  during 
the  five  years  1875-1879  was  282,000  tons;  average  annual  value  about 
$5,983,000 ;  over  three-fourths,  or  216,600  tons,  was  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  to  France,  England,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Austria.  Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  product  is  yielded  by  the 
island  of  Sicily,  11  per  cent,  by  the  Eomagna  district,  and  3  i)er  cent, 
by  the  united  provinces  of  Avvellino,  Naples,  and  Eome.  The  Sicilian 
sulphur  is  nearly  all  exported  as  it  comes  from  the  kilns  (calcaroni) ;  it 
is  classed  in  seven  grades  in  trade,  prices  varying  from  $19.49  to  $21.23 
per  ton,  delivered  at  the  principal  ports,  such  as  Catania,  Girgenti, 
Licata,  Palermo,  and  Messina.  The  Eomagna  sulphur  generally  under- 
goes a  second  fusion,  and  averages  $24.13  per  ton.  There  is  an  export 
on  sulphur,  both  raw  and  refined,  of  $2.12^  per  ton,  which  for  the  years 
1875  to  1879  gave  an  annual  average  of  $458,568  to  the  exchequer.  Sul- 
phur mining  and  its  industries  now  employ  21,000  men,  of  whom  18,000 
are  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  tons  of  salt  (15,000  tons  rock 
salt,  11,000  tons  from  salt  springs,  and  295,000  tons  marine  salt)  was 
the  average  annual  product  for  the  five  years  1875-1879 :  average  an- 
nual exports  for  the  same  period,  102,800  tons,  sent  chiefly  to  Sweden, 
Norway,  England,  the  United  States,  and  North  Africa.  Salt  is  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly  on  the  mainland,  but  not  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  which  are  the  chief  centers  of  its  production.  In  the  great 
salt-pits  belonging  to  the  Crown,  at  Trapani,  in  Sicily,  and  Cagliari,  in 
Sardinia,  the  cost  of  salt  for  the  government,  delivered  on  board,  rarely 
goes  above  97  cents  per  ton  ;  for  exportation  it  averages  $1.25  per  ton, 
but  as  sold  by  the  government  on  the  mainland  the  price  is  $106,15  per 
ton,  and  retailed  in  small  quantities  atlO^  cents  per  kilogram  (2^  pounds); 
however,  for  salting  stock  salt  is  sold  according  to  agreement. 

A  movement  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  induce  the  gov- 
ernment to  lower  its  rate  of  taxation  on  salt,  or  abolish  it  altoge^er. 
The  promoters  of  this  movement  claim  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  make  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  as  salt  is,  the  object 
of  such  exorbitant  taxation  as  to  virtually  place  its  proper  and  neces- 
sary use  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses,  thereby  injuring  the  health 
and  weakening  the  constitution  of  both  man  and  beast.  With  the 
present  financial  plans  of  the  government,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  material 
reduction  will  be  made  in  this  tax  on  salt  in  the  near  future.  Four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  four  men  are  now  employed  in  Italian  salt-works. 

The  production  of  boracic  acid  in  the  communes  of  Pomerance  and 
Casteluuovo,  in  the  Tuscan  sea  flats,  was  2,680  tons  per  year  for  the 
five  years  1875-1879 ;  average  annual  value,  $413,892;  it  was  nearly  all 
exported  to  England  and  the  United  StJites ;  this  industry  gives  em- 
5>loymeut  to  400  hands.     A  kind  of  earth  called  pozzolana  has  consid- 
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arable  importance,  knowu  in  the  Uuited  States  as  the  basis  of  Roman 
oement.  It  is  a  lava  modified  by  the  action  of  time,  and  is  used  in  the 
composition  of  mortars  for  building ;  it  is  chiefly  mined  in  the  environs 
of  Naples  and  Borne,  although  abounding  in  other  places.  The  annual 
average  production  of  the  pozzolano  pits  of  Naples  and  Rome  is  about 
230,000  tons;  average  annual  value,  $193,000.  Nine-tenths  of  this  pro- 
duct is  consumed  at  home. 

Concerning  the  product  of  marble  in  the  Apuan  Alps,  the  chief  quar- 
ries of  which  are  at  Carrara,  Massa,  and  Serravezza,  for  the  five  years 
1875-1879,  the  quantity  quarried  per  year  averaged  132,000  tons ;  aver- 
age annual  value,  $2,343,792.  Eighty -five  thousand  tons  of  this  marble 
were  in  blocks  and  47,000  were  sawed  and  wrought.  For  the  same 
period  the  annual  average  production  of  other  stones  quarried  was  600 
tons  of  alabaster,  worth  $9,264 ;  Veronese  marble  and  other  marbles 
not  in  the  Apuan  Alps,  45,000  tons,  worth  $173,700;  granite  from 
Baveno,on  Lake  Maggiore,  and  from  Sardinia,  Elba,  &c.,  worth  $44,004 ; 
other  building  stones,  worth  $1,544,000 ;  slate,  20,000  tons,  worth  $69,480 ; 
pumice  stone  from  the  island  of  Lipari,  6,000  tons,  worth  $81,006;  talc, 
7,300  tons,  worth  $44,175 ;  asbestos,  200  tons,  worth  $38,600 ;  bchers 
and  coloring  earths,  2,500  tons,  worth  $57,900 ;  and  kaolin,  4,500  tons, 
worth  $42,556.  To  complete  this  brief  statement  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tions of  Italy,  I  may  add  that  in  1878,  the  last  year  of  which  any  statistics 
can  be  obtained,  the  production  of  lime,  cement,  &c.,  was  740.000  tons 
lime,  10,000  tons  of  cement,  and  130,000  tons  of  plaster,  the  wnole  esti- 
mated to  have  been  worth  $2,509,000. 

MEBCHANT  MABINE. 

At  the  end  of  1880  the  Italian  mercantile  fleet  comprised  7,980  ves- 
sels, aggregating  999,196  tons;  7,882  were  sailing  vessels,  of  922,146 
tons,  and  15S  steamers,  of  77,050  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
these  vessels  in  1880,  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years,  were: 


TTf^nL 

Sailing  Te8«el8. 

8t«ameiB. 

Knmber. 

Tons. 

Namber. 

Tods. 

1880 

7,822 
7,910 
8,438 

922,146 
933, 306 
966,137 

158 
151 
152 

77,050 
72, 666 
63.020 

1879 

1878 

Their  classification,  according  to  capacity,  is  shown  by  Table  A. 

Table  A^ — The  Italian  mercantile  fleet  in  1880,  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years. 

SAILING  VESSELS. 


Orand  total: 

Nnmber  of  vesaels 

T0U8 

Over  1,000  tons : 

Knmber 

Tona 

From  901  to  1,000  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

From  801  to  900  tons: 

Namber 

Tons 

From  701  to  800  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

From  601  to  700  tons : 

Number 

Tons 


1880. 


7,822 
922,146 

18 
19,277 

35 
34,054 

62 
53,112 

104 
76, 524 

140 
88,506 


1879. 


1878. 


7,910 
033, 306 

20 
21, 795 

33 
31,253 

65 
55,327 

108 
81,238 

152 
97.810 


8,438 
966,137 

19 
21,887 

29 

27,555 

66 
56,190 

109 

81,907 

160 
102,  SV 
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Table  A.— TAe  Italian  mercantile  fleet  in  1880,  ^c— Continued. 

SAILING  VESSELS— Gontiiiaed. 


From  501  to  600  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

From  401  to  500  tona: 

Namber 

Tona  — , 

From  301  to  400  t^DS : 

Nnmber 

Tons 

From  201  to  300  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

From  101  to  200  tons : 

Number - 

Tons 

From  31  to  100  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

From  11  to  30  tons : 

Number 

Tons .\ 

Under  11  tons :  '  x 

Number I'....- 

Tons >:^^- 

STEAMERS. 


250 
138,630 

380 
174, 141 

272 
96,040 

246 
62,367 

365 
51,500 

1.516 
82,847 

1.924 
31,898 

2.510 
13,223 


251 
137,229 

372 
169,109 

273 
99,751 

249 
61,985 

368 
51,324 

1,553 
81,407 

1,980 
32,163 

2,486 
12,915 


263 

144,  on 

379 
172,456 

288 
105, 6» 

256 

64.119 

381 
54.764 

1,617 
85,034 

2,087 
35,499 

2,784 
15,201 


Grand  total : 

Number  of  vessels  . . . 

Tons 

Nominal  borse-power 
Over  1,000  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  horse-power 
From  901  to  1,000  tons : 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  borse-power 
From  801  to  900  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  horse-power 
From  701  to  800  tons: 

Number 

Tons  

Nominal  horse-power 
From  601  to  700  tons : 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  horse-power 
From  501  to  600  tons : 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  horse-power 
From  401  to  500  tons : 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  horse-power 
From  301  to  400  tons : 

Number 

Ton«    

Nominal  horse-power 
From  201  to  800  tona : 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  horse-power 
From  101  to  200  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  horse-power 
Fiom  51  to  100  tons: 

Number 

Tons        

Nominal  horse-power 
UiidiT  51  tons : 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  horse-power 


34 
693  i 
016 


3,  ur.* 

1,  UoiV 
lO 

1,  SOS 

lO 
5.  570 

2,  554 


1,75*^% 
92« 

14 

1,  7»7 
«70 

1,548 
1,  196 

Its 
74.-? 
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SHIPBUILDING. 

The  falling  off  in  the  importance  of  shipbuilding,  which  has  been 
noted  at  length  in  former  reports,  also  continaed  in  1880.  For  some 
years  back  Italian  ship  owners  have  be^n  ordering  many  of  their  new 
constructions  in  foreign  countries,  chiefly  England,  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior mechanical  facilities  in  that  country  in  the  construction  of  vessels 
formed  of  iron  or  steel,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  1880,  263  vessels  of  all  classes,  aggregating  14,526  tons,  were  built 
in  the  ship-yards  of  Italy.  Their  total  declared  value  was  $816,292.53, 
of  which  $465,715.53  represented  the  value  of  the  hulks,  and  $350,577 
their  rigging  and  equipment;  14  were  steamers  and  steam  launches,  the 
remainder  sailing  vessels;  4  only  were  over  500  tons  burden;  7  from  401 
to  600  tons;  5  from  301  to  400  tons;  3  fiom  201  to  300  tons;  6  from  101 
to  200  tons ;  25  from  51  to  100  tons,  and  213  under  50  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  built  in  1879  was  269;  tonnage,  21,213, 
and  declared  value,  $1,115,682. 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  MARITIME  PURSUITS. 

Maritime  pursuits  gave  employment  to  172,584  persons  in  1880.  They 
were  classitied  as  follows:  6,818  captains,  870  mates,  94,160  seamen, 
42.872  fishermen  (37,737  fishermen  along  the  Italian  littoral,  and  5,135 
on  the  high  seas),  8,721  boatmen,  275  pilots,  392  engineers,  253  naval 
constructors,  and  14,416  ship  carpenters  and  caulkers.  The  total 
number  of  men  in  these  pursuits  and  industries  at  the  end  of  1879  was 
167,282,  from  which  it  appears  there  was  a  gain  of  5,687  in  1880 ;  this 
was  chiefly  in  seamen. 

SHIPTNTIECKS. 

Concerning  the  damage  and  losses  sustained  by  shipping  in  Italian 
waters  in  1880,  there  were  h6  wrecks;  53  were  Italian  vessels,  4  Eng- 
lish, 3  French,  2  Greek,  2  Austrian,  1  Turkish,  and  1  Norwegian.    These 
wrecks  caused  the  loss  of  264  lives;  17  on  Italian  vessels  and  247  on 
foreign  vessels.    The  loss  and  damage  to  property  by  53  of  the  forego- 
ing vessels,   so  far  as    known,   amounted  to  $206,595.49,  of  which 
$73,367.59  for  43  Italian  vessels  and  $133,227.90  for  10  foreign  vessels. 
The  preceding  year,  1879,  was  the  most  disastrous  to  navigators  in 
Italian  waters  of  any  during  the  last  ten  years  for  the  number  of 
wrecks,  although  the  loss  of  life  was  less  than  in  1880.    In  that  year 
I  jv^        <1879)  there  were  154  wrecks,  occasioning  a  loss  of  112  lives  and  a  loss 
.    and  damage  to  vessels,   so   far   as  known  by  the    government,  of 
4      ,,4728,833.62. 
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i^'  NAVIGATION. 


12     ^^t     Ko  ofiicial  stat€ment  of  the  navigation  of  the  entire  kingdom  has  yet 
1*    een  published  later  than  for  the  year  1879 ;  but  if  semiofScial  publi- 
•^   atious  relating  to  the  year  1880  may  be  trusted,  in  no  year  since  the 
J:^  inification  of  Italy  were  the  results  of  shipping  so  satisfactory. 

There  have  been  published,  however,  official  statements  of  the  naviga- 

-    'ion  of  the  six  principal  ports  in  1880,  that  is  to  say,  Genoa,  Naples, 

>    Leghorn,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Venice,  showing  that  for  commercial 

V    purposes  52,033  entries  and  clearances  were  registered,  aggregating 

:    15,653,531  tons,  a  gain  of  1,445  in  number  and  1,134,427  in  tonnage  over 

1879 ;  12,168  entries  and  clearances  of  5,985,280  tons  were  in  the  foreign 

trade,  and  39,865  of  9,668,251  tons  in  the  coasting  trade.    The  foreign 

and  coasting  trade  in  each  of  the  six  ports  in  1880,  compared  with  1879, 

is  shown  in  Table  B. 
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Table  B. — Navigation   in  the  six  pnncipal  parts  of  Italy  in  1880,  compared  with  1879. 


Foi*eign. 


Coastwise. 


1880. 


1879. 


1880. 


1879. 


Ports. 


Genoa . . 
Naples  . 
Leghorn 
Meeaina 
Palermo 
Venice . 


Hi 

O  9  (J 


3,467 
1,562 
1,361 
1,007 
884 
3,887 


d 
§ 


■  — .    • 
o  e  o 


« 
a 
s 
o 
H 


«  di 

c 

£11 

o  «  o 

55 


a 
a 
o 

H 


2.  075, 600 

3,640 

2, 078, 973 

7,707 

1, 079, 334 

1,436,802 

1,  303  , 

933, 762 

8,918 

2.205,945 

466. 313 

1, 481  ' 

450,884 

7,694 

1. 991, 183 

556,168 

1,097 

572,254 

7,631 

1, 820, 483 

626,888 

957 

607,649 

6,528 

1,579,714 

823,424 

3,917 

878,395 

1.487 

391,592 

x-5 

*£  S 
S  * 

o  9  a 


6,943 
8,814 
7,308 
7,620 
6,334 
1,674 


6ft 

e3 
G 

6 
O 

H 


1.490.192 
2,042,GS» 
1,881,490 
1.683,886 
1,478,685 
400,365 


The  Italian  flag  was  represented  by  40,295  entries  and  clearances,  of 
8,064,280  tons ;  29,958  were  sailing  vessels  of  1,825,979  tons,  and  10,338 
of  steamers  of  6,238,301  tons.  The  flags  of  foreign  nations  whose  ship* 
ping  was  most  important  in  these  ports  in  1880  were  represented  as  fol- 
lows :  ^ 

JEnglisk :  4.780  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  of  4,084,672  tons  (518  sail- 
ing vessels  or  148,717  tons,  and  4,262  steamers  of  3,945,955  tons). 

French :  3,283  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  of  2,303,705  tons  (146  sail- 
ing vessels  of  40,054  tons,  and  3,137  steamers  of  2,263,651  tons). 

Oerman :  487  entered  and  cleared,  550,334  tons  (116  sailing  vessels  of 
23,263  tons,  and  371  steamers  of  536,071  tons). 

Avstrian :  1,693  entered  and  cleared,  293,713  tons  (1,210  sailing  ves- 
sels of  133,717  tons,  and  486  steamers  of  160,096  tons). 

Dutch:  320  entered  and  cleared,  of  215,095  tons  (62  sailing  vessels  of 
9,273  tons,  and  258  steamers  of  206,222  tons). 

Swedish  and  Norwegian :  308  entered  and  cleared,  of  114,591  tons  (201 
sailing  vessels  of  66,027  tons,  and  107  steamers  of  48,564  tons). 

Greek:  438  entered  and  cleared,  of  98,150  tons  (411  sailing  vessels  of 
81,435  tons,  and  27  steamers  of  16,715  tons). 

Spanish :  122  entered  and  cleared,  of  18,278  tons  (96  sailing  vessels 
of  10,403  tons,  and  26  steamers  of  7,875  tons). 

Turkish :  45  entered  and  cleared,  of  4,285  tons,  all  of  which  were  sail- 
ing vessels. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  (for  in  Italian  navigation  returns,  as  in 
commercial  statistics,  the  two  countries  are  combined,  and  it  is  impos 
sible  to  separate  them)  \7ere  represented  by  78  vessels  entered  and 
cleared,  of  41,102  tons;  all  were  sailing  vessels.  They  entered  and 
cleared  as  follows :  Genoa,  20,  of  12,045  tons ;  Leghorn,  26, 14,573  tons; 
Messina,  11,  4,456  tons;  Naples,  12,  6,718  tons ;  Palenno,  7, 3,536  tons; 
and  Venice  2,  of  774  tons. 

A  parliamentary  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  decrease 
of  shipping  carrying  the  Italian  flag,  and  the  means  to  favor  and  sap- 
port  it,  closed  its  sittings  late  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  Its  results  will 
be  shortly  made  public,  as  the  commission  must  report  to  Parliament 
within  two  months.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  recommend  the  abo- 
lition of  special  taxes  bearing  on  maritime  freights  and  transiH)rtation, 
the  subsidizing  of  the  great  navigation  lines,  the  encouragement  of  con- 
structions in  iron  and  steel,  and  that  assistance  be  given  in  the  substi- 
tution of  steamers  for  sailing  vessels. 
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III  July,  1881,  Parliament  approved  an  act  uniting  the  two  chief  Italian 
steam  navigation  companies,  namely,  the  Flori'^  Company,  of  Palermo, 
and  the  Eubattino  Company,  of  Genoa.  They  now  form  one  company, 
with  a  capital  of  $19,300,000,  and  will  conduct  the  most  important 
Italian  postal  and  trading  service  to  other  European  countries,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  America. 

ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL. 

Great  advantages  are  anticipated  for  the  commercial  and  industrial 
well-being  of  Italy  from  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  completed  in  December, 
1881;  its  railroad  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  the  summer  of  1882.  By 
this  means  the  port  of  Genoa  will  be  placed  in  direct  communication 
with  Switzerland,  and  with  Central  and  Western  Germany,  thus  forming 
for  them  by  the  Italian  lines  of  navigation  a  direct  connection  with  the 
extreme  Orient  and  the  western  hemisphere.  To  the  cost  of  the  St. 
(rothard  tunnel  and  its  connecting  works  the  Italian  Government  origi- 
nally agreed  to  contribute  $4,742,779,  the  Upper  Italian  Railroad  Com- 
pany $1,930,000,  and  the  communes  and  provinces  interested  $2,013,221, 
a  total  of  $8,680,000;  but  this  proving  insufficient,  a  further  sum  of 
$1,930,000  was  given,  bringing  the  share  of  Italy  in  this  great  work  up 
to  a  total  of '$  10,616,000.  The  St.  Gothard  tunnel  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination between  the  three  countries  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 

Table  C  shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Italj',  exclusive  ot 
the  transit  trade,  with  other  nations  in  1880,  compared  with  1879.  This 
statement  is  made  up  from  the  detailed  returns  of  the  exchequer,  'gen- 
erally obtainable  nine  or  ten  months  after  the  end  of  each  year  in  ques- 
tion. Details  of  the  various  articles  of  imports  and  exports  in  1880  are 
given  later  on  in  Tables  D  and  E,  which  compare  the  foreign  trade  of  1881 
with  that  of  1880, 


Table  C. — Commerce  of  Italy  with  other  natioHS  in  IddO,  compared  with  1879. 


Imports. 


Countries. 


1880. 


Kngland ;  $51,851,000  | 

France i  80,075,000  , 

Austria '  38,852,000  | 

Germany 17, 587, 000 

Switzerhmd ,  8,880,000 

Belgium 2,476,000 

Holfana 1,828,000 

Russia '  18,068,000  ! 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal '  1, 186, 000 

United  States  and  Canada 15,146.000  , 

Argentine  Confederation I  3,379,000 

Greece  and  Mai  to i  1,372,000 

European  Turkey 6,414,000  " 

Asiatic  Turkey 691,000  . 

Eeypt '  5,a90,ooo 

Tunis  and  Tripoli ,  807,000 

English  possessions  in  Asia 9,414,000  , 

Other  countries 1  8,888,000  I 

Totol '  245,119.000 


1879. 


161, 218, 000 

.59, 828, 000 

38, 872, 000 

9, 123, 000 

8,488,000 

2, 839, 000 

2,288,000 

20, 449. 000 

2, 102, 000 

14, 864. 000 

4,288,000 

2, 010, 000 

12,187,000 

1,027,000 

8,  810. 000 

878,000 

10,529,000 

3, 629, 000 


Exports. 

_  .__ 

1880.         I         1879. 


$18, 746, 000 

100. 808, 000 

88. 262, 000 

16, 678, 000 

20,448,000 

804,000 

1, 391, 000 

3, 779, 000 

2, 091, 000 

10, 948, 000 

4,138,000 

3, 308, 000 

2,888,000 

58,000 

2,400,000 

722,000 

5, 449, 000 

1,608,192 


$18. 902, 000 

94,872,000 

41, 356, 000 

4, 780, 000 

21, 481, 000 

1,203,000 

1, 127, 000 

4, 940, 000 

2, 218, 000 

12, 387, 000 

4, 106, 000 

2,832,900 

3, 641, 000 

46.000 

2, 068,000 

818,000 

2, 370,  000 

2,887,000 


248,323,000  1    228,402,192  i      221,374,000 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  same  retnrns  I  am  also  able  to  show  in  detail  the  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1880.  The  two  countries  being  com- 
bined in  these  statements,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  character  of  the  imi>orts  that  the  greater  portion  were 
from  the  United  States.    The  imports  were  as  follows : 

Spirits : 

Pure gallons..  1,074,327 

Sweetened  or  perfumed do 2,377 

Petroleum  »nd  mineral  oils,  refined pounds. .   124, 360, 876 

Otheroils do....  8,413,197 

Coffee do 494,280 

Cocoa do....  23,590 

Sugar,  raw do 274.919 

Pepper  and  pimento do 90,407 

Tobacco,  raw do 2,859,63)^ 

Gums,  resins,  and  resinous  substances do 5,000,343 

Vegetable  tanning  and  dyestuffs,  unground do 1, 401, 269 

Hemp  and  flax I do 70,550 

Cordage do 7,716 

Cotton,  raw do 9,012,348 

Silk-worm  eg^s do..^.  1,351 

Wood  for  cabinet-makers do 491,635 

Timber,  hewed  or  sawed cubic  feet . .'         372, 825 

Casks,  new  and  old capacity  in  gallons..  53,000 

Skins  and  hides pounds..  860,251 

Machinery tons..  48^ 

Wheat bushels..  1,952,640 

Com do 64,798,080 

Hour pounds..  134,483 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked do 612,008 

Grease do 6,350,466 

As  in  former  years,  these  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  raw  articles 
and  a  small  quantity  of  machinery.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  yarns, 
thread,  or  textile  fabrics  were  included. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  pork  and  its  various  prepara- 
tions from  any  country  whatever,  which  was  promulgate  early  in  1879, 
still  continues  in  force,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  American  trade. 

EXPORTS  TO  TLB  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1880,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  Italian  exchequer,  previously  referred  to, 
were  as  follows : 

Wine: 

In  casks gallons..  284,775 

In  bottles .bottles..  32,800 

Olive  oil pounds..  2,243,662 

Otberoils do....  52,691 

Volatile  oils,  and  essences  of  orange  and  the  like do 81 ,  094 

Preserves  in  sugar  or  honey do 1,792,152 

Boracic  acid do 2,947,163 

Gallic  acid do 73,415 

Salts  of  quinine do ... .  798 

Carbonate  of  magnesia do 468,045 

Marine  salt tons. .  45, 465 

Argols  and  tartar pounds..  1,518, 115 

Miscellaneous  chemical  products do....  34,833 

Licorice do 250,006 

Herbs,  flowers,  and  leaves,  non-medicinal do 142, 640 

Mauna do.-..  35,715 
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Leiuou  and  citron  jiiiee,  concentrated poiiudH..  56,218 

Miscellaueous  niedicinals - do 160, 277 

Common  Hoap do 137, 569 

Perfumery  do 10,582 

Wood,  bark.  leaves,  4&c.,  for  dyeing  and  tanniug: 

Unground do.,..  479,730 

Ground do 5, 314, 285 

Hemp,  flax,  and  jute : 

Raw do....  403,008 

Combed do....  76,060 

Cordage do....  14, 992 

Linen  and  hemp  fabrics do *          16,755 

Wool,  raw  and  combed do 48, 061 

Made-up  articles  for  wearing  apparel,  &c do 43, 431 

Silk  fabrics do....  802 

Timber,  rough,  sawed,  and  hewed cubic  feet . .  7, 928 

Barrels  and  cavsks,  old  and  new capacity  in  gallons. .  323, 000 

Furniture  and  frames ponnds..  85,318 

Straw  hats number..  3,391,900 

Rags pounds..  18,918,898 

Gloves,  leather pairs..  191,800 

Ores tons..  74,458 

Old  iron do....  372i 

Railroad  iron do 425^ 

Paper pounds..  339,735 

Corks do....  22,487 

Wooden  tools  and  utensils do 108, 689 

Block  marble tons..  44,912 

Marble  and  alabaster  statuary pounds..  204,800 

Wronght  marble  and  alabaster do  —  76, 380, 800 

Earth,  and  ochers do 716,610 

Lime,  plaster,  and  cement : tons..  642 

Brimstone,  raw  and  refined do ... .  98, 815 

Maccaroni pounds..  1,147,515 

Sea  biscuit do....  30,424 

Oranges  and  lemons do 109,970,089 

Carub  beans do 43,211 

Almonds do....  402,788 

Filberts do....  2,589,570 

Figs,  dried do....  1,125,910 

Raisins do....  105,382 

Fish  in  brine do....  27,118 

Fruit  and  vegetables  in  vinegar,  oil,  and  salt do 50, 486 

Fresh  vegetables do 94,359 

Miscellaneons  seeds do 476,643 

Cheese do 66,580 

Glue do....  178,576 

Human  hair do 4,185 

Haberdashery do....  18,078 

Articles  for  muHeums  and  collections declared  value..  $31, 139 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  general  results  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1881,  have  been  made  public,  but  the  share  of  the  different  nations 
therein  is  not  known  at  present.  During  that  year  it  appears  there  was 
merchandise  imported  into  Italy,  exclusive  of  that  in  transit,  worth 
^265,822,614,  and  merchandise  exported,  exclusive  of  that  in  transit, 
worth  $238,581,307,  an  increase  of  $20,703,614  in  imports,  and  of  $12,- 
179.115  in  exports  over  1880. 

The  custom-house  receipts  in  1881  were  $30,266,197,  against  $24,238,- 
142  in  1880. 

Tables  D  and  E  show  the  foreign  trade  in  1881,  compared  with  that  of 
1880  (importsand  exports  exclusive  of  merchandise  in  transit),  classified 
according  to  the  Italian  customs  tariff  in  sixteen  groups. 
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Table  D. — Imparls  into  Italy  in  1881,  compared  with  1880. 


,2 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 


Imports. 


Articles. 


O     I 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII  ' 

vin  1 

IX  I 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 


1881. 


1880. 


^irits,  wines,  and  oils  

Groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco  

Chemicals,  drugs,  resins,  and  perfumery 

Dyes  and"  dyeHtutfs 

Hemp,  flax.  Jute,  ^c 

Cotton        

Wool  and  hair 

Silk        

Wood  and  straw /. 

Paper  and  books    

Skins  and  furs 

MineralB  and  metals 

Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass 

Cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable  products  not  elsewhere  included 

Animals  and  animal  products  not  elsewhere  included 

liiscellajieous 


$11, 100, 

20, 313, 

9. 698, 

4. 819, 

7, 147, 

87,638, 

22,818, 

19,240, 

9,985, 

1,673, 

10, 123, 

45,024, 

18,707, 

19, 418, 

20,531, 

7,991, 


167 
023 
342 
838 
397 
215 

964 ; 

4«2  I 
717  1 
687 
346  , 
119  ' 
536 
575 
959 
247  ! 


$11. 306. 290 

16, 460, 568 

7.156.868 

3.993,428 

6,400,931 

30.978.060 

18, 890, 070 

22,050,685 

8, 281, 024 

1.363,683 

8.849,272 

81,016,224 

16, 876, 858 

37,826,596 

18. 666. 843 

6, 502, 150 


Total 265,822,614        245,119,000 


Tablk  E. — Exports  from  Italy  in  1881,  oampared  %cith  1880. 


Bxports. 


AHicles. 


Spirit's,  wines,  and  oils 

Groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco 

Chemicals,  orugs,  resins,  and  perfumery 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs 

Hemp,  flax,  jute,  See 

Cotton 


Wool  and  hair 

Silk 

Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  books 

Skinsandfurs 

Minerals  and  metals 

Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass 

Cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable  products  not  elsewhere  included. 

Animals  and  animal  products  not  elsewhere  included 

Miscellaneous 


1881. 


$34, 175. 

1,844. 

9.025. 

1.901, 

8,472, 

6,133, 

1,782, 

73,886, 

12,340. 

1.758, 

3. 741, 

9,376, 

13.369, 

27,513, 

31, 181, 

2,628, 


1880. 


572  $38. 139, 905 

920  1,028,588 

843  8,228.560 

845  ;  2, 038. 190 

936  ,  8.149,222 

396  7, 058, 086 

616  2, 569. 106 

333  61,010,699 

224  11,278,463 

839  2,480,968 

009  4,424,694 

181  10. 018, 917 

019  18, 774, 458 

818  ,  27,490,849 

167  31, 091, 862 

089  2,635,185 


Total 238,581,307    226,402,192 


The  chief  increase  in  imports  in  1881  was  as  follows :  Class  II,  grocer- 
ies, spices,  and  tobacco,  $3,852,4o5;  Class  III,  chemicals,  drugs,  resins, 
and  perfumery,  $2,541,474.  The  increase  in  these  two  classes  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  improved  economical  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
country.  Class  VI,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  $6,660,155;  this  gain  was 
chiefly  in  spun  and  twisted  cotton,  and  cotton  fabrics ;  imports  of  raw 
cotton  remained  about  the  same  as  in  1880.  Class  YII,  wool  and  hair, 
$.3,928,894,  chiefly  in  yarns  and  woven  goods.  Class  XII,  minerals^ 
metals,  and  metal  manufactures,  $14,007,895;  a  large  portion  of  this 
gain  was  in  gold  coin,  which  wa«  imported  by  the  government  in  the 
preparation  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments ;  machines  and  ma- 
chinery and  coal  also  contributed  considerably  to  the  gain  in  this  class. 
Class  XIIL  stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass,  increase  $2,230,678.  There 
was  a  notable  falling  off  in  imports  in  Class  YIII,  silk  and  silk  goods, 
and  in  Class  XIV,  cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable  products  not  elsewhere 
included;  this  was  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  silk  industry  and  the 
generally  satisfa<5tor3'  harvests  of  1880. 
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Goucerning  exports,  there  was  a  slight  iucrease  in  Class  I,  spirits, 
wines, and  oils^  Class  II, groceries,  spices, and  tobacco;  Class  III,  chemi- 
cals, drugs,  resins,  and  perfumery;  Class  Y,  hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  the 
like ;  Class  IX,  wood  and  straw;  Class  XIV,  cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable 
products,  not  elsewhere  included ;  and  Class  XY,  animals  and  animal 
products  not  elsewhere  included.  In  Class  YIII,  silk,  there  was  a  large 
increase  of  $12,875,634,  due  to  the  favorable  crop  and  increased  devel- 
opment of  this  industry.    The  other  seven  classes  show  a  diminution. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Table  F  shows  the  declared  exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881.  This  table  is  compiled  from 
reports  of  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  this  country. 
The  total  of  these  exports  for  that  period  amounted  to  $12,494,300.16^ 
a  diminution  of  $520,452.06  from  the  preceding  year. 
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fl 

This  falling  off  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  stagnation  in  trade  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1880  and  the  first  q,narter  of  1881,  caused  by  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  gold. 

GOMMEBCIAL  AND  NAVIGATION  TREATIES. 

A  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  Italy  and  France  was  concluded 
at  Paris  on  November  3, 1881.  The  Italian  Parliament  is  now  awaiting 
its  approval  by  the  French  Senate,  it  having  already  been  accepted  by 
the  French  Chamber.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Italy  and  France  has  been  in  force  since  1803;  that  notice  of 
its  expiration  was  given  in  1875,  and  that  another  one  was  concluded 
and  approved  by  the  Italian  Parliament  in  1879,  but  rejected  by  the 
French  Parliament  In  the  mean  time  the  customs  system  in  force  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  a  sort  of  modus  vivendi,  consisting  of  the 
application  of  the  favored-nation  clause.  On  the  part  of  Italy  this  con- 
sists in  applying  to  merchandise  imported  from  France  the  privileges 
given  to  Austria-Hungary  by  reason  of  the  treaty  of  December  27, 1878, 
and  on  the  part  of  France  in  conceding  to  merchandise  imported  from 
Italy  the  favors  granted  to  England,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  Switzerland  by  force  of  existing  treaties.  This  modus 
Vivendi  was  to  terminate  on  the  8th  of  February,  1882,  but  will  be  con- 
tinued while  awaiting  action  on  the  new  treaty.  In  the  treaty  now 
under  consideration  Italy  will  gain  considerable  advantage  ovex  the 
preceding  tariff  on  her  shipments  to  France  of  wines,  marble,  spun 
linen,  and  hemp,  and  on  her  numerous  agricultural  products.  On  the 
side  of  France  tne  advantages  on  her  shipments  to  Italy  are  especially 
on  woolen  fabrics,  wines,  leather,  jewelry,  and  various  manufactured 
articles.  There  is  some  opposition  in  Italy  to  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  coming  chiefly  from  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics.  The  treaty 
is  drawn  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  that  is,  from  February  9,  1882,  to 
February,  1892.  Italy,  however,  has  reserved  the  right  of  releasing 
herself  from  it  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year;  that  is,  in  February,  1887, 
in  case  existing  treaties  with  other  nations  should  not  be  renewea.  As 
before  stated,  a  parliamentary  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  mercantile  marine  is  to  make  its  report  some  two  months  from 
the  present  time.  The  government  is  now  awaiting  its  recommenda- 
tions; after  receiving  and  considering  them  it  will  be  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty  of  navigation  with  France,  which  a  clause  in  the 
pending  commercial  treaty  requires  shall  be  entered  into  before  Jana- 
ary  1,  1883. 

RAILROADS. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  one-fourth  miles  of  railroad  were 
opened  in  1880,  making  the  total  length  of  the  lines  5,374^  miles  at  the 
end  of  that  year.  The  greater  part  are  owned  and  worked  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Eeturns  of  railroads  in  1880  show  some  increase  in  the  amount  and 
im])ortance  of  their  business;  32,491,827  passengers  were  carried, 
2,086,480  more  than  in  1879;  555,000  tons  of  fast  freight,  increase 
117,000  tons,  and  9,329,073  tons  of  slow  freight,  increase  957,367  tons. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  1880  were  $34,760,616,  and  their 
total  running  expenses  $23,596,732.  At  the  same  time  the  total  amoant 
of  capital  invested  in  railroads  was  $505,040,394,  of  which  $44,074,389 
represented  rolling  stock. 
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POST-OFFICE. 

From  year  to  year  the  importance  of  the  biisiDess  done  by  the  post- 
office  has  steadily  increased.  In  1880,  359,161,024  letters,  postal  cards, 
publications,  packages,  &c.,  were  carried,  a  gain  of  15,348,355  over  1879. 
The  number  of  letters  was  143,483,771 ;  131,689,368  were  prepaid, 
4,940,754  not  prepaid,  6,825,597  registered,  and  28,052  insured  for 
$4,889,807,  or  $709,618  more  than  in  1877.  There  were  22,359,173  postal 
cards  sold,  increase  over  1879  of  2,469,709  in  number;  printed  matter, 
166,218,754  pieces,  or  11,489,156  more  than  in  1879.  The  value  of  postal 
money  orders  issued  was  $93,394,930,  and  those  cashed  $93,510,024 ; 
thus  $186,904,945  represent  the  total  of  operations  in  this  branch  of  the 
post-office  business,  which  exceeded  that  done  in  1879  by  $6,094,683. 
Telegraphic  postal  money  orders  were:  182,897  issued,  representing 
$8,492,683,  and  182,795  cashed  for  $8,490,855 ;  in  1879  there  were  176,620 
issued  for  $8,207,660,  and  175,838  cashed  for  $8,095,130. 

At  the  end  of  1880  the  post-office  savings  banks  had  $8,211,266  in 
small  savings  standing  to  the  credit  of  depositors,  or  $3,864,975  more 
than  at  the  end  of  1879.  The  post-office  receipts  in  1880  were  $5,442,011 
against  $5,212,120  in  1879;  the  working  expenses  were  $4,702,303 
against  $4,567,388  in  1879. 

TELEaKAPHS. 

In  1880  the  telegraph  service  opened  363  miles  of  new  lines  and  put 
up  1,020  miles  of  new  wires,  Making  the  total  length  of  lines  16,321  miles, 
and  the  total  length  of  wires  53,583  miles.  The  total  number  of  offices 
was  2,578,  of  whicb  98  were  opened  during  the  year ;  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  this  service,  5,097 ;  109  were  emi)loy6s  in  the  administrative 
department,  3,012  operators,  1,292  porters  and  messengers,  and  684 
guards  and  hands  along  the  lines.  During  the  same  year  the  number 
of  telegrams  compared  with  1879  was : 


Telegrams  sent  within  the  kingdom 

Telegrams  sent  to  foreign  countries 

Telegrams  received  ftt>m  foreign  conntries 

Telegrams  in  transit  to  and  from  foreign  countries 
Government  and  service  telegrams 


5,  384, 740 
474, 280 
497, 449 
109. 579 
456,232 


1879. 


4, 933, 001 
405,883 
412,388 
181,303 
428,878 


The  total  receipts  of  the  telegraphs  in  1880  were  $1,734,358,  an  in- 
crease of  $169,103  over  1879.  Their  working  expenses  were  $1,397,388, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $336,970  for  the  government.  In  1879  the  gov- 
ernment realized  a  profit  of  $228,342  from  this  service. 

FINANCES. 

Paper  currency. — On  the  30th  of  November,  1881,  Italy  had  a  paper 
currency  in  circulation  representing  an  aggregate  value  of  $321,023,004; 
$181,420,000  of  this  sum  were  issued  by  the  government,  and  $139,603,004 
by  six  banks,  the  whole  being  legal  tender. 

Xoa?w.— With  the  view  of  resuming  specie  payments,  the  government 
was  authorized  by  law  of  April  7, 1881,  to  procure,  not  later  than  the  year 
1882,  by  means  of  loans  on  other  credit  operations,  $124,292,000,  of  which 
at  least  $77,200,000  in  gold  and  the  remainder  in  silver;  $8,492,000  to 
serve  for  the  payment  of  a  gold  loan  contracted  with  the  National  Italian 
Bank  in  June,  1875,  and  $115,800,000  for  the  withdrawal  from  circula- 
tion of  a  corresponding  sum  in  government  paper  currency.  This  done 
there  would  remain  in  circulation  $65,620,000  of  government  paper 
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money,  but  it  would  be  payable  at  sight  in  coin  to  the  bearer  only  at 
the  central  treasury  in  Borne,  and  at  the  provincial  treasuries  of  Bari^ 
Bologna,  Gagliari,  Florence,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Messina,  Milan,  ^KTaples, 
Palermo,  Turin,  and  Venice.  This  $66,620,000  of  paper  currency  would 
be  exclusively  of  notes  of  the  denomination  of  five  lire  ($0.96^)  and  ten 
lire  ($1.83).  This  loan  of  $124,292,000  was  effected  by  the  minister  of 
finance  in  June,  1881,  with  the  National  Italian  Bank,  acting  for  three 
syndicates  of  different  nationalities;  the  English  for  Messrs.  Baring 
Brothers,  Ambo  &  Co.,  the  French  for  the  Bank  of  Discount  of  Paris^ 
and  the  Italian  headed  by  the  Credit  Mobilier ;  $47,092,000,  of  the  loan 
were  taken  by  the  Italian  syndicate,  and  $38,600,000  each  by  the  two 
others.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  $85,692,000  are  to  be 
in  gold  and  $38,600,000  in  silver. 

Installments  began  in  July  1881,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  paid  up  by 
the  end  of  September,  1882. 

To  meet  this  loan  the  government  has  issued  bonds  for  the  capital 
sum  of  $140,840,785,  at  5  per  cent.,  less  the  government  income  tax  of 
13^  per  cent.  Up  to  this  time  the  syndicates  have  offered  for  subscrip- 
tion a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  loan,  say  $67,550,000,  reserv- 
ing subscriptions  for  the  remaining  $73,290,785  for  a  later  date.  The 
subscriptions  were  received  only  at  London.  At  the  end  of  1881  the 
government  had  received  from  the  syndicates  $40,492,975,  of  which 
$33,583,994  were  in  gold  and  $6,908,981  in  silver.  The  whole  has  been 
distributed  among  the  treasuries  of  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Genoa,  Flor- 
ence, and  Naples,  and  the  central  treasury  of  the  capital,  where  $  10,229,000 
were  deposited. 

National  debt. — On  the  31st  of  December,  1881,  the  Italian  perma- 
neut  debt  amounted  to  $1,840,304,406.39,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of 
$90,734,791.41.  No  statement  of  the  floating  debt  is  at  hand.  The 
items  of  the  permanent  debt  on  the  above  date  were  given  as  follows: 


Principal. 


I.  OoQsolidated  5  per  cent 

II.  Consolidated  8  per  cent 

III.  Unregistered  bonds 

TV.  Five  per  cent,  bonds  set  apart  for  the  Holy  See 

V.  Miscellaneous  debts,  oonsiBtine  of  debts  of  Sardinia,  Tuscany, 
Lombardy,  Modena,  Parma,  Kome,  railway  loans,  Slo 

Total 


$1, 647, 373, 266  12 

41, 206, 743  24 

1,  815, 515  03 

12,448,500  00 

137, 460, 382  00 


Interest. 


183,368.663  31 

1,236^202  80 

90,587  03 

622,425  00 

6, 416. 063  77 


1, 840, 304, 406  39  \    90, 734. 791  41 


Eeventie. — The  budget  for  1881  estimated  the  revenne  of  the  kingdom 
for  that  year  at  $262,165,489,  and  the  expenses  of  the  government  at 
♦257,551,022,  anticipating  a  surplus  of  $4,614,467.  The  aggregate  of 
the  items  of  revenue  were  stated  as  follows: 

Ordinary  revenne : 

Receipts  from  state  property $6,2d4, 195 

Direct  taxes 71,911,176 

Taxes  on  transfer  of  property  and  on  business 31, 750, 430 

Taxes  on  articles  of  consumption 67, 498, 433 

Miscellaneous  taxes 14,398,282 

Public  service  (railroads,  posts,  and  telegraphs) 19, 280, 4:25 

Reimbursements  of  advances  made  to  local  governments 3, 504, 776 

Miscellaneous  receipts 1, 407, 693 

Extraordinary  revenue : 

Actual  receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources 1,539,806 

Public  works,  property  and  material  acquired  by  the  government.. .  8, 858,948 

Railway  property  acquired  by  the  government 15, 721, 325 

Total 262,165.489 
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Expenses. — The  expenses  for  the  same  year  were  divided  among  the 
various  ministers  as  follows : 

Miuihtry  of  the  treasury tJ130, 605, 609 

Ministry  of  finance 22,670,522 

Ministiy  of  grace  and  justice 5, 247, 546 

Ministry  of  foreign  affairs 1, 205, 671 

Ministry  of  public  instruction 5, 336, 450 

Ministry  of  the  interior 10, 987, 657 

Ministry  of  public  works 32,040,316 

Ministry  of  war 39,073,850 

Ministry  of  the  navy 8,567,657 

Ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce 1,815,744 

Total 257,551,022 

LEWIS  RICHMOND, 

Consul' Oeneral, 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Romej  March  10,  1882. 


AVSTRIA-HVIVOARir. 

Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Weaver. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vie7ina,  November  28,  1881. 

In  conformity  with  instruction  contained  in  paragraph  556  of  Consu- 
lar Regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  upon  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  empire  of  Austria- Hungary  for  the  year  1880, 
arranged  and  systematized  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  said  paragraph.  This  report  contains  the  latest  statisti- 
cal data  that  could  be  procured,  after  the  most  diligent  and  persistent 
efibrts  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  complete  information  on  the  several 
topics  embraced,  and  while  the  major  part  has  been  derived  from  official 
government  publications,  yet  in  some  instances  I  have  utilized  infor- 
mation coming  to  hand  through  the  public  press  and  private  sources. 
As  the  weights  and  measures  are  generally  given  in  the  denominations 
of  the  metric  system,  which  is  authorized  by  section  3569  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  I  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  reduce 
the  same  into  the  more  generally  used  weights  and  measures  of  the 
United  States,  but  shall  by  the  use  of  foot-notes  give  their  equivalents, 
as  recorded  in  section  3570  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  may  not  have  the  volume  at  hand. 

I. — AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  total  area  of  Cisleithania  is  300,191  square  kilometers;  of  Trans- 
lei  thania,  324,005,  and  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  53,677,  making  a 
total  of  677,873  square  kilometers,*  or  261,727  square  miles.  The  total 
IK)pulation  of  Cisleithania  according  to  last  census  taken  December  31, 
1880,  was  22,130,684;  that  of  Transleithania,  by  the  same  census,  was 
15,610,729,  and  that  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  per  census  of  1879, 
was  1,142,147,  making  for  the  present  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  a 
grand  total  of  38,883,560  inhabitants. 

*  1  square  kilometer  =  0.3861  square  mile,  nearly ;  1  square  mile  =  2.59  square  kilo- 
meters. 
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The  area  and  popalatioD  are  divided  among  the  various  kingdomsy 
dachies,  principalities,  provinces,  and  free  cities  forming  the  empire,  as 
follows : 


Prorlnces. 


Arohducby  of  Lower  Austria 

Arohdnoh y  of  Upper  Austria 

Doohy  ofSalsburg 

Daohy  of  Styria 

Duohy  of  Carinthia 

Dachy  of  Carniola 

City  and  territorr  of  Trieste 

Prmcipalitj  of  Gorts  and  Gradisca. 

Margravate  of  Istria 

Prinoloality  of  Tyrol 

Depenaency  of  Vorarlberg 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia 

Margravate  of  Moravia 

Dachy  of  Silesia 

Duohy  of  Bakowina 

Kingdom  of  Dalmatia 

Kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria. 


Area  in  square 
kilometers. 


18,824 
11,907 
7.160 
22,454 
10,878 

V,  Ww 
M 

2,953 

4,941 
28,725 

2,002 
51,950 
22,230 

5.147 
10, 451 
12,792 
78,497- 


Popnlation 
in  1880. 


2,829,021 
700,879 
188,586 

1,212,887 

MS,  mo 

481, 170 

144,437 

210,241 

295,854 

806.326 

107,804 

6,557,134 

2,151,619 

565.772 

569,509 

474,489 

5,958,170 


Totals  for  Austria  proper  or  Cisleitha 


800,191 


22,180.884 


Kingdom  of  Hungary 

Grand  principality  of  Transylvania. 
Kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. . . 
City  and  territory  of  Fiume 


tary  boundary. 
Totals  for  Hungarian  monarchy  or  Transleithania , 


225,442 

28.268 

19 

20,382 


324,005 


Cisleithania 

Transleithania 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 


Grand  totals  for  empire. 


on.  878 


18.700,005 

1,191,845 

21,388 

607,516 


15,610,728 


22,180,084 

15,010,729 

1.142,147 


88,888.680 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  total  area  of  the  Anstro-Hangarian 
Empire,  comprising  the  occupied  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, viz,  261,272  square  miles,  is  surpassed  by  the  area  of  Texas, 
which  has  274,356  square  miles ;  furthermore  that  Austria-Hungary  in 
area  is  the  second  largest  empire  in  Europe,  being  surpassed  only  by 
the  Russian  Empire,  while  she  is  the  third  in  population,  being  surpassed 
by  only  the  empires  of  Russia  and  Germany. 

n. — ^AGRICULTURE. 

In  Austria  proper,  or  Oisleithania,  the  total  area  under  cultivation 
during  1880  was  10,170,706  hectares*  (including  3,852,892  hectares  of 
meadows  and  pasturage).  Of  the  whole  amount  6,418,281  hectares  were 
sown  in  grain,  producing  97,733,407  hectoliters,!  equivalent  to  15,859,572 
acres  sown,  and  277,318,542  bushels  of  grain  harvested,  being  an  aver- 
se of  17  bushels  per  acre.  Of  these  last  amounts,  2,456,349  acres  and 
40,582,578  bushels  were  wheat,  giving  an  average  wheat  product  of  16} 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  Hungary,  or  Cisleithania,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  during 
1879,  thelatest  period  for  which  the  data  could  be  obtained,  was  12,164,630 
hectares,  including  3,118,164  hectares  of  meadows  and  pasturage.  Of 
the  whole  amount  7,910,470  hectares  were  in  grain,  producing  75,656,240 
hectoliters,  equivalent  to  19,546,771  acres  sown  and  214,674,581  bushels 
harvested,  or  an  average  product  of  11  bushels  per  acre.  Of  these 
quantities  6,090,815  acres  and  52,211,762  bushels  were  wheat,  giving  an 
average  wheat  product  of  only  S^  bushels  per  acre.  This,  however,  is 
much  below  the  average  yield  since  1879  was  one  of  the  worst  grain 


*  1  hectare =2.471  acres. 


1 1  hectoliter  :=  2.8375  hosheU. 
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harvests  in  Hungary  during  the  last  decade,  and  only  surpassed  by  that 
of  1873,  and  equaled  by  those  of  1872  and  1876. 

The  average  grain  acreage  and  crops  of  Hungary  for  the  years  1875  to 
1879  were  as  follows : 


Kindt  of  fi^la. 


I  Hectares 
sown. 


Wheat 

Bye,  spelt,  and  maslin 


Heotoliters 
harvested. 


2,866.712 
1, 117. 964 


Maise:.... i    1,860,210 

Other  grain I    2,179,210 

Totals 


H  048. 260 
14. 026, 459 
25,939.448 
26,169.128 


8,019,160!    00,172,294 

\ ^ 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  Hungarian  wheat  harvest  for  1879 
was  only  77  per  cent,  and  the  grain  crops  only  84  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age for  the  five  years,  1875  to  1879. 

The  grain  harvests  of  Austria  for  the  years  1878  to  1880  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Orain. 


1880. 


Wheat hectoliters. 

Bye do... 

Barley do... 

Oats do... 

Com ....do... 

Baokwheat do... 

MiUet, maslin, and  spelt do... 


TotaU 


14,802,280 

22,670,780 

17, 809, 280 

82,680.880 

6,067,400 

2,791,070 

1.422.867 


97,783^407 


1879. 


12,146.601 

22,888,886 

18, 272, 896 

80, 401, 318 

6, 454. 900 

2,861.846 

1,129,922 


87.496^868 


1878. 


16,926,616 

29,775»996 

17, 086, 126 

34,670,068 

6, 708, 819 

3,080.866 

1, 719, 889 


108,962,279 


The  above  table  gives  an  average  wheat  crop  of  40,000,000  bushels 
wheat  and  278,000,000  bushels  grain,  which,  if  added  to  those  of 
Hungary,  make  the  grand  totals  of  128,000,000  bushels  wheat  and 
534,000,000  bushels  grain  as  the  average  annual  product  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  excess  of  exports  of  wheat  and  grain  over  the  imperii 
for  Austria-Hungary  during  1870-'80  was,  respectively,  14,000,000  and 
120,000,000  bushels,  making  an  annual  average  of  2.8  and  24,000,000 
bushels,  equal  to  2^  and  4^  x>er  cent,  of  the  average  crops. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  and  production  of  the  leading 
agricultural  articles  in  Austria  during  1880  and  in  Hungary  during  1879 : 


Artioles. 


Austria  in  1880. 


Wheat heetoUters. 

Kye 4® 

Barley do 

Oats do 

Haixe do 

Bockwheat do 

HUlet do 

Spelt do 

Maslin do 

Pease  and  beans do 

Potatoes do 

Bapes do 

Flax tons.... 

Hemp do 

Tobacco do 

Beets: 

Sugar tons.... 

Feeding do 

Hay,  Krass,  fodder do 

Straw do 

Wine heetoUters. 


Quantity  har- 
vested. 


14,802,280 

22,870,780 

17,800,280 

82,680,380 

6, 057. 400 

2, 701, 070 

023,040 

80,027 

400,800 

2, 584, 180 

85, 700, 700 

008,880 

48,117 

28,008 

8,200 

4, 002. 167 

1, 701, 107 

11, 040, 780 

12,040,587 

1.781,002 


Hectares  cul- 
tivated. 


004.071 

1,840,842 

1.078,880 

1.785.540 

88M52 

271,257 

61,661 

8.864 

21,045 

248,870 

004,787 

51,717 

80,080 

41,221 

2,010 

208,706 

74,864 

8,852.802 


206.753 


Hungary  in  1870. 


Quantity  har- 
vested. 


18,400,621 

8,486,807 

0.288,206 

18, 480, 080 

28, 242, 752 

112,840 

070,508 

86,206 

1,063,270 

262,067 

16, 851, 080 

655,152 

58,220 

5.380 

582,205 

6,224,660 

6,477.881 

51,185,841 

02,220,526 

6, 814, 848 


Hectares  oul< 
tivated. 


2,464.010 

1,187,758 

062,706 

1,088,785 

1,874,008 

18,112 

40,060 

8,406 

220.640 

30,812 

410.860 

81,800 

10,006 

76.644 

63,868 

80,510 

50,102 

8,118,764 

8,060,012 

862,220 
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In  addition  to  the  articles  included  in  the  foregoing  table  Anstria 
produced  in  1880 — hops,  5,814  tons ;  olives,  14,983  tons ;  pumpkins, 
129,016  tons  ;  mulberry  leaves,  44,225  tons ;  chestnuts,  1,728  tons }  and 
fruits,  234,935. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  the  leading  products  of 
the  largest  ten  provinces  of  Austria  for  1880,  compared  with  the  size 
of  said  provinces,  from  which  it  will  be  vseen  that  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Lower  Austria,  Galicia,  Styria,  and  Upper  Austria  are  relatively  the 
most  productive,  viz : 


Provinoeu. 

i 

1 

XI 

Pr.et. 
28 
30 

Pr.cL 
19 
38 

• 

1 

■ 

1 

i 

0 

■ 

Pr.et 
50 
23 

1 

Pr.et. 

"m 

1 
1 

i 

a 

Pr.et. 

24 

18 

2 

3 

42 

■ 

1 

Galicia 

7V.ce. 

26 
17 
9 
7 
7 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 

Pr.et. 
31 
80 

Pr.et 
31 
27 

Pr.et. 
35 

••■■7 

'"'is 

Pr.et. 
18 
24 

Pr.et 

Sohemia 

2 

T vrol    

6 

Moravia      ....T.^r^rr -,--,-,--,-   r 

10 
'""6 

13 
4 

7 

ii 

■'5" 

13 
5 
9 

11 

29 

6 
12 
11 

Stvria 

12 

TJDDer  Austria 

Dalmatla 

1 
""2 

54 

Lower  Anstria 

8 

10 

"  6          S 

'"2 

9 
2 

10 

Sokowlna. ..................... 

Carinthia 

5 

84 

81 

91 

89 

90 

79 

86 

M 

82 

92 

80 

Taking  100  as  an  average,  the  acreage  sown  in  Austria  in  1880  was 
as  follows:  Wheat  103,  rye  95,  barley  100,  oats  99,  corn  107,  wine  100; 
and  the  harvest  as  follows:  Wheat  111,  rye  91,  barley  112,  oats  105, 
com  108,  and  wine  44;  and  for  Hungary  scarcely  an  average  harvest 
throughout. 

HARVEST  OP  1881. 

In  Hungary  the  wheat  harvest  for  1881  fell  below  the  average  about 
2,000,000  hectoliters,  occasioned  by  the  flooding  of  the  richest  wheat 
districts,  but  in  Austria  the  surplus  over  an  average  will  be  1,000,000 
hectoliters,  or  90  per  cent,  in  Hungary  and  107  per  cent,  in  Austria  of 
the  average  crops.  In  Hungary  rye  is  represented  at  100,  barley  at  84, 
and  oats  85  per  cent.;  but  in  Austria  thesie  crops  are  represented  at  108 
for  rye,  100  for  barley,  and  106  for  oats,  which  will  insure  about  an  av- 
erage product  for  the  entire  empire. 

laborers'  wages  in  HUNGARY. 

In  the  official  report  for  July,  1879,  the  lowest  and  highest  daily 
wages,  reported  in  florins, •  were  as  follows: 


Daily  wages  with  boarding. 

Daily  wages  without  boarding. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

■ 

Mad    ..........................   ........ 

0.12 

0.08 

.0.04 

2.50 
1.50 
1.20 

0.68 
0.42 
0.27 

0.24 
0.14 
0.06 

2.50 
2.00 
L40 

Ol91 

"Womexi ................................. 

Ol6S 

Children 

0.88 

The  average  value  of  the  current  florin  (paper  or  silver)  of  Austria-Hungary  in 
1879,  was  41  f  cents  United  States  currency. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  agriculture  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  States  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  while  the  former  produces  annually  about  128,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  the  latter  produced  for  1878-'81  an  annual  average  of 
428,000,000  bushels;  and  while  Austria-Hungary  has  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  534,000,000  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  the  United  States  had 
for  the  year  ended  March  1,  1881,  a  crop  of  corn  alone  amounting  to 
1,537,700,000  bushels.  The  consequence  is  that  the  producers  of  grain 
in  this  country  perceive  clearly  the  danger  that  threatens  them,  not  so 
much  in  that  they  fear  actual  importation  of  American  wheat  into  this 
countrj^,  as  that  the  colossal  production  of  the  United  States  will  en- 
able these  wheats  to  deluge  the  markets  of  Europe  at  such  prices  that 
Austrian  wheats  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  any  hope  of  success. 
So  great  has  the  anxiety  in  this  regard  become  that  the  press,  public 
lecturers,  legislators,  political  economists,  and  finally  the  great  land- 
owners are  all  turning  their  attention  to  the  one  theme,  how  to  counter- 
act American  grain  competition ;  and  while  some  are  making  visits  to 
the  United  States  to  see  and  learn  modern  methods  of  production, 
others  propose  protection  by  means  of  the  reimposition  of  entry  duties. 

The  total  amount  of  grain  imported  into  this  empire  in  1880  was 
786,286  tons,  of  which  40  per  cent,  came  from  Eoumania,  25  per  cent, 
by  the  seaports,  20  per  cent,  from  Russia,  and  10  per  cent,  from  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  what  practical  benefit  would 
accrue  from  the  imposition  of  1  or  even  2  florins  per  100  kilograms,  ex- 
cept as  a  small  revenue,  since  Austria-Hungary  is  not  so  much  affected 
in  her  imports  of  grain  as  she  is  dependent  for  agricultural  success  on 
her  exports  of  grain ;  and  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hungarian  farmers  this 
protection  against  foreign  competition  assumes  enormous  dimensions, 
so  that  it  consequently  forms  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to  ar- 
range in  all  commercial  treaties  with  neighboring  nations. 

III. — AMINES  AND  FURNACES  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  of  Austria  for  1880  was 
42,953,448  florins,  being  an  increase  of  6J  per  cent,  over  1879.  While 
the  value  of  the  smelted  products  of  the  furnaces  was  23,222,720  florins, 
being  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  over  1879,  and  omitting  the  value  of 
the  ore  smelted  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  fur- 
naces in  Austria  during  1880  was  57,975,102  florins,  being  an  increase 
of  8.91  per  cent,  over  1879. 

Of  the  products  of  the  mines,  coal  and  peat  comprised  about  81  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  value.  The  quantity  of  coal  mined  was  5,889,631 
tons,  of  peat  (braunkohle)  8,420,647  tons,  of  which  3,265,216  tons  coal 
and  6,186,965  tons  peat  were  mined  in  Bohemia.  Of  the  total  product 
of  the  furnaces,  15,253,096  florins,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  raw 
iron.  Of  the  total  production — 320,302  tons — 129,025  tons  were  produced 
in  Leoben  in  Styria. 

The  whole  number  of  miners  employed  in  1880  was  84,599  in  the  mines 
and  8,927  at  the  furnaces,  making  a  total  of  93,526.  Of  the  miners,  77 
per  cent,  were  in  the  coal  and  peat  mines,  and  of  the  furnace-men  80  per 
cent,  were  employed  in  the  iron  industry,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  compiled  from  the  statistical  year  books  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  for  Austria  for  1880. 
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Statement  thofiing  the  quantity  an4  value  of  the  eMrf  producle  of  the  mines  of  Auetriat  and 

the  lAorere  engaged  during  the  year  1880. 


Prodnotions. 


Coal 

Peat  (BriMinkoble) 

Silver  ore 

Iron  ore 

Lead  ore 

Graphite 

QnicksilTer  ore  . . . 

Zinc  ore 

Copper  ore 

Saiphur  and  alate . 
Others 

ToUls 


Quantity, 
In  tons. 


8,420.647 

6,889,631 

12,578 

606,882 

10,842 

13, 718 

45.864 

21,564 

4.927 

110,769 

11.654 


Valne  in  florins. 


liiners. 


Amount. 


19,886,728 

16,876,767 

8. 188, 599 

1,962,246 

1,144,012 

564,862 

488,972 

286,587 

206.475 

185,556 

254,744 


Percent.  Number.   Percent. 


45 

36 
7 
5 
8 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 


86,582 

29,020 

5,678 

i.509 

8,266 

881 

569 

1,628 

881 

603 

1.092 


4» 

84 

T 
S 

4 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 


15, 238, 4U     42, 058, 448 


100 


84,599 


100> 


In  the  last  are  included  8,874  tons  manganese  ore,  968  tons  crude  pe- 
troleum, 624  tons  tin  ore,  276  tons  chrome  ore,  202  tons  antimony  ore,. 
201  tons  asphalt,  200  tons  bismuth,  128  tons  gold  ore,  60  tons  wolfram 
ore,  16  tons  nickel  ore,  and  5  tons  uranium  ore.  The  total  value  for 
1880  is  an  increase  of  6^  per  cent,  over  the  value  for  1879. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  chief  products 
of  the  smelting  furnaces  of  Austria,  and  the  laborers  engaged,  during- 
the  year  1880: 


Prodnets. 


Iron,  raw 

saver 

Lead  and  graphite 

Snlphuric  acid  and  oleum 

SluioksilTer 
inc 

Copper 

Vitriol  and  alum 

Others 

Totals 


Quantity, 
in  tons. 


320,802 

30 

9,235 

12,284 


3.756 

500 

3.806 

8,657 


858,389 


Value  in  florins. 


Amount. 


Percent 


15,258,096 

2,696,108 

1,738,869 

1,171;  780 

776,679 

712, 712 

382.157 

211, 465 

280.854 


28,222,720 


66 
12 
7 
5 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 


Workmen. 


Number. 


7,879 
404 
144 
305 
195 
403 
142 
135 
220 


Percent. 


4 

8 

4 

1 
2 


100 


9,827 


10» 


In  the  last  are  included  6,637  tons  vitriol  stone ;  1,384  tons  mineral 
colors;  492  tons  sulphur;  125  tons  antimony;  29  tons  tin,  and  41  kilo- 
grams  gold.  The  total  value  as  above  is  an  increase  of  2,294,790  florins^ 
or  11  per  cent,  over  1879. 


PRODUCTION  OF  SALT  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  amount  of  salt  produced  in  Austria  during  1880  and  1879  was  as 
follows : 


Qualities. 


Ssit  from  pits tons.. 

Bock  salt do.. 

Sea  salt do... 

Salt  for  industrial  purposes do . . . 

Total  product tons.. 

Total  yalue florins.. 


1880. 


154,895 
54.004 
88.827 
18,188 


187B. 


255,067 
22.108,717 


148,822 
54,06# 
8»,00» 
U.8B 


354,  «88 
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Of  the  total  production  41  per  cent  was  in  Galicia ;  27  per  cent,  in 
Upper  Austria;  10  per  cent,  in  Istria;  9  per  cent,  in  Salzburg;  6  per 
cent,  in  Styria,  and  5  per  cent,  in  Tyrol.  The  number  of  employes  in 
1880  were  6,424  men,  1,791  women,  and  1,510  children,  making  a  total 
of  9,725. 

MINES  AND  FURNACES  IN  HUNGARY. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  of  Hun- 
gary for  1879  was  17,565,575  florins,  being  a  decrease  of  1,172,384 
florins,  or  6  per  cent,  when  compared  with  1878,  resulting  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  decrease  of  cast  iron,  being  from  141,000  tons  in  1878 
to  118,000  in  1879. 

The  following  table  embraces  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  chief 
articles  produced  in  1879 : 


Articles. 


Caatlron tons.J 

Coal do...l 

Peat  (Brannkohle) do...! 

Gk>ld , kilograms.. 

Sliver do . . . 

Copper tons..! 

IroB  pyrites ; do...  I 

Lead ■ do.., 

Torf. do.. 

Petroleum do.. 

Nickel  and  cobalt .  do.. 

Others ,...do.. 


Quantity. 


118. 821 

874.000 

932,475 

1.S94 

18,666 

1,036 

56.283 

1,067 

85,035 

1,640 

413 

4,222 


Valae  in 
florins. 


ToUls 


4, 777, 206 

8, 707, 218 

8, 030. 424 

2,223,144 

1,670,488 

787,725 

355,660 

821. 051 

250,167 

131,200 

123. 110 

220,167 


17, 565, 575 


In  the  denomination  ^^  others  "  of  the  table  are  included  45,892  florins 
of  antimony;  45,518  florins  of  quicksilver:  33,485  florins  of  litharge; 
32,908  florins  of  oxide  of  sulphur ;  18,551  florins  of  manganese ;  11,245 
«  florins  of  alum,  and  10,023  florins  of  blue  vitriol.  The  production  of 
ores  and  minerals  of  all  kinds  in  1879  was  559,000,000  cubic  meters, 
being  an  increase  of  2,000,000  when  compared  with  1878.  The  iron  ore. 
however,  fell  off  from  13,874,486  to  9,278,021  cubic  meters.  Of  the  total 
product  the  government  mines  produced  82,000,000,  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  balance  was  divided  among  1,224  private  owners  or 
operators. 

Miners  w<iges. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed, and  the  daily  wages  for  the  men,  women,  and  children : 


Workmen. 


Hen 

Women  . 
Children. 


Totals :  41,803 


§ 

'It 

h 

h 

5  A 

•^■5 

!? 

& 

& 

1 

Florint, 

Florin: 

36,810 

1.43 

0.46 

886 

0.52 

0.80 

4,507 

0.51 

0.16 

;  41,803 

,  . 

... 

During  the  year  there  were  409  accidents,  of  which  252  were  light,  81 
serious,  and  76  fatal. 
The  total  receipts  in  the  associations  for  support  of  the  miners  in 
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case  of  accident  were  1,480,839  florins ;  of  this  amount  the  miners  paid 
665,415  florins.  The  amount  paid  out  for  pensions  and  support  was,  to 
miners,  142,177  florins;  to  their  widows,  284,400  florins ;  to  their  orphans, 
18,149  florins ;  other  expenses,  758,969  florins,  making  a  total  of  1,203,696 
florins,  leaving  a  surphis  of  177,134  florins  to  go  to  an  increase  of  tbe 
fund. 

SALT  PRODUCED  IN  HUNGARY. 

The  total  production  of  salt  in  Hungary  during  1879  was  151,420  tons, 
an  increase  over  1878  of  5,624  tonsj  of  the  whole  amount  142,323  tons 
were  rock  salt.  The  value  of  the  year's  production  was  12,026,553 
florins.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  was  1,855  men  and  122 
children.  The  number  of  accidents  was  153,  of  which  118  were  light  and 
35  serious;  none  fatal. 

IV. — MANUFACTURES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

While  Hungary  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture  and  the 
milling  industry,  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  is  engaged  in  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  and  manufacture.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
salt  are  government  monopolies,  returning  large  revenues  to  the  state, 
while  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  beer,  wine,  and  liquor,  paying  ex- 
cise duties,  are  under  the  control  and  direction  of  state  officials.  Other 
manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  stone,  wood,  bone,  and 
clay  are  successfully  carried  on,  and  their  products  sent  to  the  first 
markets  of  the  world.  In  order  to  perfect  as  far  as  possible  these  Aus- 
trian manufactures  and  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  for- 
eign nations,  industrial  and  art  schools,  supported  by  the  government, 
are  located  in  nearly  every  city  of  any  importance  in  Austria.  The 
number  of  these  schools  in  1879-'80  was  75,  having  172  tea<)hers  and 
4,479  scholars,  embracing  embroidery,  lace-making,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing, ceramics,  wood-carving,  marble-cutting,  glass  and  metal  industries, 
clock  and  bronze  making,  musical  instruments,  and  children's  toys.  There 
are,  furthermore,  industrial  societies,  duly  constituted  and  "officered, 
which  provide  ev^ery  means  of  advancement  in  the  industrial  arts 
through  lectures,  libraries,  museums,  and  exhibitions,  local  and  other- 
wise. Again,  industrial  and  manufacturing  joint-stock .  companies  are 
formed  in  the  principal  cities,  with  liberal  government  concessions  and 
large  capital,  to  operate  more  successfully  in  any  one  direction.  The 
Compass  for  1882  contains  for  Austria  alone  267,  and  for  Hungary  129 
such  joint  stock  companies,  giving  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  yearly 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  dividends.  And  as  the  yearly  dividends 
range  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  most  part,  and  frequently  run  as 
high  as  20  per  cent,  for  the  most  important  industries,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded thac  in  general  the  industrial  condition  of  Austria-Hungary  is 
fairly  satisfactory. 

PATENT  OFFICES  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria  and  Hungary  have  separate  patent  offices,  conducted,  however, 
on  much  the  same  principles,  being  mostly  offices  of  registration,  which 
give  proof  of  priority,  and  but  not  much  more,  as  any  one  can  register 
a  claim  to  any  patent  at  any  time,  but  must  defend  the  same  in  the 
courts  against  all  infringements.  Oonsequentl3-,  an  Austrian  or  Hun- 
garian patent  does  not  give  proof  of  novelty  or  originality,  but  simply 
registration  of  claim  of  priority.    This  privilege  is  granted  to  all,  whether 
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citizens  or  aliens,  who  are  required  to  pay  the  same  yearly  fees,  and  in 
default  of  such  payment  the  patent  lapses.  If,  however,  a  description 
of  a  foreign  patent  has  been  published  and  may  have  reached  this  coun- 
try by  any  possible  or  probable  manner,  by  means  of  which  the  articles 
patented  could  have  been  made,  the  Austrian  patent  is  thereby  ren- 
dered void.  However,  notwithstanding  the  slight  protection  guaranteed 
in  Austria  by  a  patent,  yet  the  number  of  registrations  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, viz,  from  3,626  in  1878  and  4,134  in  1871)  to  5,560  in  1880.  Fur- 
thermore,  a  tri-monthly  illustrated  paper,  devoted  to  giving  descriptions 
of  new  patents,  has  been  issued  since  July  with  success ;  and  the  project 
of  a  new  patent  law  is  to  be  presented  shortly  to  the  Reichsrath,  incor- 
porating much  the  same  principles  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany  at  present  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  patents,  from  which 
it  may  be  further  inferred  that  the  Austrians  jvre  not  yet  prepared  to 
abandon  in  the  slightest  degree  their  claim  upon  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  their  surplus  manufactures,  but  hope  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  best  talent  and  methods  they  may  be  able  successfully  to  compete 
with  the  artisans  of  England  and  America. 

MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE   OP  TOBACCO. 

This  being  a  government  monopoly  the  importation,  manufacture,  and 
sale  are  carried  on  by  government  officials  and  employes.  The  import 
is  possible  only  after  special  government  permit.  In  1880  the  total  im- 
portations for  the  government  manufactories  and  stores  of  Austria- 
Hungary  were  raw  tobacco,  10,499,880  florins;  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
16,137,350  florins;  other  manufactures,  621,120  florins;  total, 27,258,350 
florins;  while  the  sales  in  Austria  alone  during  the  year  aggregated 
61,527,603  florins,  an  increase  of  3,000,000  florins,  or  5  per  cent,  when 
compared  with  1879.  It  would  further  appear  from  the  data  of  the 
several  budgets  of  1881  that  the  clear  revenue  expected  to  be  derived 
from  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Austria-Hungary  is  55,000,000  florins; 
that  is,  after  subtracting  the  exjienses  of  purchase  and  manufacture  in 
both  countries,  viz,  24,000,000  in  Austria  and  13,000,000  in  Hungary, 
from  the  income  of  92,000,000,  viz,  62,000,000  in  Austria  and  30,000,000 
in  Hungary,  the  balance  of  55,000,000  is  left  as  clear  revenue.  The 
sale  is  usually  conducted  by  the  widows  or  orphans  of  soldiers,  who 
obtained  as  a  pension  the  privilege  of  buying  their  supplies  from  the 
government  stores  and  retailing  them  at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent. 
They  also  retail  postage  and  revenue  stamps  at  a  commission  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  former  and  IJ  per  cent,  on  the  latter. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  sales  of  cigars,  smoking  tobacco, 
and  snuff,  and  the  value  thereof  in  Austria  during  1880  and  1879: 


Character. 


Cigars: 

Domestic  manufactare number. . 

Foreign  manufoctnre do .. 

Snuff  kilos.. 

Smokinff  tobacco: 

Paokagea kilos. 

Briefen do. 

Value  of  cigars florins 

Value  of  smoking  tobacco do. 

Value  of  snuff do 

Total  value  of  all  sales do. 


. .  I 


1880. 


1. 070, 857, 621 
6,208,884 
2,155,216 

2, 363, 629 

628,  8S4,  249 

30,  264,  357 

27, 304. 554 

3, 958, 692 
16. 527, 608 


1879. 


990, 542, 644 
5, 531, 844 
2, 140, 846 

2,536,929 

588, 009, 296 

28,673,968 

25, 895^  211 

3, 946, 055 
57,515,229 
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SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Austria-Hungary  for  the  year  1880^'81, 
under  the  encouragement  of  large  government  premiums  or  drawbacks 
on  export,  exceed^  that  of  any  former  year.  The  excise  duty  is  paid 
on  the  quantity  of  sugar-beets,  ground  or  pressed.  The  collecting  of 
the  duties  is  conducted  according  to  the  Pauschalirung  method,  which 
is  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  beets  a  machine  can  use  per  24  hours  and 
tax  the  manufacturer  for  the  number  of  running  days,  also  not  to  tax 
the  actual  amount  of  sugar  produced,  but  the  beets  consumed,  allowiog 
generally  twelve  to  one— that  is.  estimating  one  kilogram  of  sugar  ibr 
every  twelve  kilograms  of  beets.  It  is  represented,  therefore,  that  the 
manufacturers  by  using  extraordinary  diligence  can  materially  augment 
the  quantity  consumed  by  each  machine,  and  also  by  developing  the 
quality  of  the  beet  can  get  much  larger  percentage  of  sugar  from  the 
roots  than  the  government  estimate ;  thus  saving  the  excise  duty  on  the 
manufacture  and  receiving  from  the  government  a  large  premium  for 
the  excessive  production  and  exportation.  That  such  must  be  the  case 
is  seen  from  the  development  of  the  production  and  export  in  the  last 
few  years,  viz,  the  quantitv  of  beets  on  which  duty  was  levied  in  1880- 
'81  was  4,726,000  tons,  in  place  of  2,894,175  tons  in  1870-'80  and  3,063,787 
tons  in  1878-79,  and  the  export  of  sugar  during  the  last  five  years  has 
nearly  doubled,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  giving  the  quan- 
tities in  tons,  and  drawbacks  in  florins : 


Year. 


isao 

1870 
1878 
1877 
1876 


Kaw. 

Befined. 

1 

TotaL 

234.053 
205^401 
162,485 
136,172 
122,186 

102,991 

128,706 

84,730 

91. 851 

78,027 

71.062 
76.695 
67,755 
44,821 
44.159 

Export  pm* 
miuiB. 


22.455,516 
20,002.220 


13, 088;  742 


But  the  increase  of  the  first  t«n  months  of  1881  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1880  is  beyond  all  precedent,  viz,  from  129,090  tons  to 
206,653  tons,  on  which  last  amount  was  refunded  20,663,491  florins.  As 
the  last  two  months  of  the  year  are  the  greatest  exiK)rt  months  of  the 
year,  the  amount  for  1881  will  be  enormous.  In  December  of  1880  the 
exports  were  13,336  tons  refined  and  39,390  tons  raw. 

During  the  year  1880-'81  the  number  of  sugar  manufactories  in  oper- 
ation in  Austria- Hungary,  was  226,  of  which  only  17  are  in  Hungary, 
which  paid  excise  duties  to  the  amount  of  35,350,000  florins,  but  received 
restitutions  on  exports  to  the  amount  of  29,850,000  florins,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  5,500,000  florins,  as  net  revenue  to  the  government;  but  as  the 
law  requires  that  at  least  10,000,000  florins  remain,  the  manufacturers 
are  taxed  pro  rata  to  bring  the  amount  up  to  the  minimum.  The  rate 
of  export  premiums  are  9.40  florins  for  crude  sugar,  and  11.55  florins  for 
refined  per  100  kilograms. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  great  complaints 
should  be  made  against  the  present  method  of  collecting  the  duty  and 
refunding  when  exported,  not  only  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  redBners, 
but  also  in  general  by  the  Austrian  press  and  people,  who  feel  that  a  small 
number  of  the  wealthy  industrial  class  are  unduly  encouraged  and  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenue  and  the  common  welfare  of  the 
masses,  and  strong  efforts  will  be  made  in  the  immediate  future  to  crash 
out  this  peculiar  monopoly. 
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BEER,  LIQUOR,  ANB  WINE. 

The  number  of  breweries  in  1879-'80  waa  2,215,  or  a  decrease  of  82 
when  compared  with  1878-79.  The  number  decreases  yearly,  it  being 
tound  more  profitable  to  operate  larger  breweries.  The  quantity  of 
beer  brewed  in  1879-'80  was  10,957,378  hectoliters  in  place  of  11,180,681 
hectoliters  in  187^-79.  The  excise  duty  collected  in  1880  was  21,958,049 
florins  against  21 ,954,677  florins  in  1879. 

The  number  of  distilleries  in  Austria-Hungary  for  the  year  1879-'80 
was  113,829,  viz,  33,511  in  Austria  and  80,318  in  Hungary.  The  number 
employing  the  Pauschalirung  method  of  estimating  the  excise  duty  was 
96,651.  The  production  amounted  to  123^48,037  hectoliters,  of  which 
67,721,350  hectoliters  were  in  Austria.  The  duties  collected  in  1880 
amounted  to  14,124,693  florins  against  14,422,789  florins  in  1879.  The 
excise  duty  collected  on  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  cider  in  1880 
amounted  to  7,384,710  florins  against  7,138,866  florins  for  1879. 

MANUFACTURE  OP  IRON. 

Of  the  115  furnaces  in  Austria,  64  were  in  blast  in  1880,  employing 
7,879  work  people.  The  production  was  320,302  tons  of  cast  iron,  valued 
at  15,253,096  florins,  being  an  increase  of  34,462  tons  and  1,625,255 
florins  when  compared  with  1879.  Of  the  total  production  40  per  cent, 
was  in  Styria,  16  per  cent,  in  Moravia,  15  per  cent,  in  Garinthia,  and 
14  per  cent,  in  Bohemia.  The  production  in  Hungary  was  124,237  tons, 
making  a  total  of  444,539  tons  for  Austria-Hungary  in  1880.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  same  period  were  75,222  tons  and  28,693  tons, 
respectively.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  cost  of  cast  iron  in  Austria  is  about 
40  florins  per  ton. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  Austria- Hungary  for  1880  by  the 
eleven  manufactories  in  operation  was  101,370  tons  against  86,365  tons 
in  1879.  That  of  Martin  steel  by  five  manufactories  was  27,638  tons 
against  35,222  tons  in  1879.  Although  great  pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  to  induce  the  Beichsrath  to  increase  the  entry  duties  on  cast 
iron  and  hardware,  yet  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  whether  success  will  attend 
the  effort,  as  counter-petitions  by  the  hundred  have  been  likewise  pre- 
sented, on  the  ground  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  raw  material  will  so 
enhance  the  price  of  articles  of  manufacture  that  the  artisans'  trade 
would  be  iivjuriously  aflected.  Should,  however,  the  present  rise  in 
prices  of  iron  in  America  continue,  the  discussion  will  temporarily  be 
hushed  by  renewed  exportation  of  cast  and  scrap  iron  to  the  United 
States. 

YARNS  AND  TEXTILES. 

Unfortunately  no  reliable  comprehensive  data  could  be  obtained  of 
the  spinning  factories  in  this  country,  or  the  number  of  looms  in  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  well  known  that  these  industries  are  very  important,  and 
developing  from  year  to  year.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  and  yam 
imported  into  Austria  is  enormous,  amounting  in  1880  to  142,000,000 
florins  against  118,000,000  in  1876.  The  value  of  the  yam  alone  was 
34,000,000  in  1880,  leaving  107,000,000  for  the  raw  materials  for  spin- 
ning, viz,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  wool,  and  silk.    The  value  of  the  ex- 
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ports  of  these  articles  and  their  yarns  for  1880  was  51,000,000  florins. 
The  quantities  of  the  se\'eral  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Cotton : 
Raw. 
Yam 

Wool.   .. 


.tons, 
.do  . 
.do. 


Woolen  yam do . 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute do. 

Linen  yam do. 

Silk,  raw do . 


Imports. 


69,644 

11,521 

19,699 

3.676 

32,223 

3,530 

1.328 


Total Talue,  florins , I    142,118,281 


Exports. 


5,976 
562 
12. 407 
1.315 
6.668 
7,681 
1,020 


51,264,000 


It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  products  of  the  Austrian  spindles 
and  looms  are  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  empire,  as  the  importa- 
tion of  textiles  and  clothing  for  1880  surpassed  the  exports,  viz,  being 
^6,947,685  florins  of  imports  against  55,522,160  florins  of  exports.  As 
one-third  of  the  imports  of  Hungary  are  clothing  and  textiles,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  nearly  all  her  supplies  are  drawn  from  Austria,  and 
as  her  total  imports,  including  those  from  Austria,  aggregate  about 
300,000,000  florins  value,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  textiles 
and  clothing  going  from  Austria  into  Hungary  must  approximate 
100,000,000  florins.  During  the  statistical  year  1880-'81  the  value  of 
Austrian  textiles  exported  to  the  United  States  was  $803,179,  half  of 
which  was  linen  and  cotton  goods.  The  manufacture  of  woolens  is 
chiefly  carried  on  at  Brunn,  in  Moravia. 

OTHEB  LEADING  AUSTRIAN  INDUSTRIES  AND  MANUFAOTUBES. 

The  principal  manufactured  articles  of  Austria  that  are  exported  to 
other  countries,  particularly  to  the  United  States,  are  porcelain,  glass- 
ware, buttons,  leather  goods,  glove'Jeather  and  gloves,  meerschaum  pipes, 
and  musical  instruments,  each  of  which  furnishes  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  employes.  In  several  of  these  it  might  seem  that  their  man- 
ufacture could  be  introduced  into  the  United  States,  but  there  is  gen- 
erally some  potential  preventing  causes,  such  as  cost  of  labor,  lack  of 
proper  material  or  skilled  labor,  which  prevent  it;  for  example,  the 
pearl-button  trade  of  Vienna  is  carried  on  by  small  manufacturers,  who 
pay  the  lowest  possible  wages  to  their  workmen,  and  as  the  shells  can- 
not be  successfhlly  cut  by  machinery,  the  monopoly  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Vienna  poor.  The  same  maybe  said  of  the  manufacture  of  meer- 
schaum and  other  pipes,  while  for  the  other  industries  the  additional 
element  of  skilled  labor  comes  in,  so  that  in  such  articles  as  cannot  be 
manufactured  by  machinery,  but  must  be  turned,  carved,  and  manipu- 
lated by  hand,  the  questions  of  skill  and  cost  of  labor  are  vital  elements 
which  turn  as  yet  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Austrian  manufacturer  and 
give  him  the  monopoly. 


V. — SEA  FISHERIES   OF  AUSTRIA. 


The  total  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  sea  fisheries  of  Austria 
during  the  year  ending  April  22,  1880,  was  2,671,  valued  at  772,607 
florins.  The  material,  such  as  nets,  tackle,  &c.,  was  valued  at  1,098,743 
florins,  and  the  number  of  flshermen  employed  was  10,496,  of  whom 
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1,071  were  ItaliaDS.    Tbe  catch  daring  the  year  amounted  to  7,175,423 
fish,  having  a  weight  of  7,838,958  kilograms,  valued  at  1,764,975  florins. 
The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  for  the  several  maritime  dis- 
tricts, the  amounts  in  tons,  and  the  value  in  florins : 


Districto. 


Trieste 

RorigDO 

Pola  

Lnssinpiccolo 

Zara 

Spalato. 

KiagiiBa 

Hegline « 

Totals 


Boats. 


Number. 


767 
186 
181 
199 
324 
678 
309 
37 


2,671 


Value. 


224.480 

116, 710 

77,150 

40,235 

80,731 

162, 256 

66,406 

4.640 


772»607 


Value    of    N°^>r^^ 


material. 


405, 697 

70,889 

91,437 

59, 413 

183,770 

192,200 

103.075 

12.262 


1,098.743 


men   em- 
ployed. 


2,490 

1,052 

674 

681 

1,120 

3,348 

1.058 

173 


10,496 


Catch. 


Terns.        Value. 


161, 647 

47,600 

26,374 

29,988 

265,470 

195, 675 

49, 737 

7,505 


783,896 


220,222 
120,915 
106,276 

55,054 
703, 412 
417, 932 
109,444 

31, 720 


1,764,975 


VI.— FINANCES. 

PtibUc  debt — The  public  debt  of  Austria-Hungary  is  threefold :  first, 
that  common  to  both  countries,  second,  that  of  Austria  proper,  and  third, 
that  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy. 

The  amount  of  debt  common  to  both  countries  on  the  30th  of  June 
was  as  follows : 

Florins. 

Consolidated  irredeemable  debt 2,354.019,289 

Consolidated  redeemable  debt •- 418.920,577 

Floating  debt 321,133,339 

Total  public  common  debt 3,094,073,205 

The  changes  of  these  items  during  the  last  five  years  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  given  in  millions  of  florins : 


Date. 


December  31,  1877 
December  81,  1878 
December  31,  1879 
December  31, 1880 
June  80,  1881 


2,379 
2,465 
2,324 
2,339 
2,354 


571 
536  I 
439  , 
416 
419  , 


346 
364 
313 
828 
321 


o 
H 


8,296 
3,365 
3.076 
3,083 
3,094 


The  Austrian  public  debt  on  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  was  as  follows : 

Florins. 

Land  indemnification  bonds 166, 497, 985 

Gold  rentes,  irredeemable 327,027,960 

Paper  rentes,  redeemable 103,884,964 

Floating  debt 11,504,145 

Total  Austrian  public  debt  in  florins 608,915,054 
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The  changes  in  the  Austrian  debt  daring  the  last  five  years  are  as 
follows: 


Year. 

Redeemable. 

Rentes. 

IC 

"5 

3 

100 
102 
184 
178 
170 

• 

1 

1876 

28 

28 

24 

104 

104 

83 
100 
172 
257 
278 

26 
25 
01 
82 
82 

879 

1877 

846 

1878 

411 

1879 

571 

1880 

079 

The  public  debt  of  Hungary  cannot  be  given  for  a  later  period  than 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1880,  not  being  yet  officially  published. 
The  Almanac  de  Ootha  for  1882  gives  the  following  totals  for  January 
1, 1880: 

Ilorina. 

Gold  rentes,  6  per  cent 385,000,000 

Varions  silver  loans 75,968,160 

Lottery  loan  of  1870,  withoat  interest 27,000,000 

Railway  loans 169,^69,750 

Other  debts 94,668,915 

Total 758,506,825 

Redemption  of  land '. 1 229,496,876 

Redemption  of  wine  titles 19, 327, 256 

Grand  total , 1,001,330,356 

In  addition  to  her  own  special  debt  Hungary  provides  for  the  30  per 
cent,  of  the  charge  for  the  common  debt.  During  the  present  year  she 
has  undertaken,  with  great  success,  the  conversion  of  her  6  per  cent 
gold  rentes  into  4  per  cents. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  OBEDIT. 

The  general  paper  rentes  and  the  silver  rentes  of  the  empire  pay 
nominally  5  per  cent,  interest,  but  actually  only  4.2  after  deducting  an 
income  tax  of  16  per  cent.  The  paper  rentes,  however,  appreciated 
from  73.95  florins  on  July  1, 1880,  to  77.20  florins  on  June  30, 1881, 
while  for  the  same  period  the  silver  rentes  appreciated  from  74.60  to  78 
florins  on  a  bond  of  100  florins.  The  Austria  4  per  cent,  gold  rentes 
appreciated  fh>m  89.30  to  93.70,  and  the  Hungarian  6  per  cent,  gold 
rentes  appreciated  from  111.55  to  117.50  during  the  same  period.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  1881,  the  5  per  cent,  paper  rentes  of  the  whole 
empire  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary  were  quoted  at  76.90,  94.45,  and 
90.10,  respectively,  which  gives  an  interest,  after  omitting  the  i*icome 
tax  on  the  first,  of  5.46,  5.29,  and  5.55  per  cent,  per  annum.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  average  gold  course  on  the  Vienna 
Exchange  was  116.81 ;  the  maximum  and  minimum  during  th^  year  be- 
ing 118  on  September  22, 1880,  and  115.56  on  April  1, 1881. 

BUDGETS  OP  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGABT. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  empire  being  divided  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  at  the  rate  of  70  and  30  per  cent,  respectively,  the  budgets 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  must  include  each  their  respective  part  of  the 
general  budget,  which,  for  1881,  was  108,761,769  florins  against  99,731,832 
florins  in  1880. 
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The  budgets  of  Aastria  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows,  show- 
ing an  average  deficit  of  52,412,692  florins  per  annum  : 


Year. 

Beceipt*. 

409, 645, 904 
308, 277, 756 
993, 665, 144 

Expenditures. 

468.112,304 
428, 451, 018 
471, 168, 660 

Deficits. 

1881 '- 

53, 466, 310 

1880 

25. 173. 262 

1879 

78,596,606 

Ayenge — .. 

400, 162, 966 

452,576,657 

52, 412. 603 

The  budgets  of  HuDgary  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows,  show- 
ing an  average  expenditure  of  268,351,562  florins  and  deficit  of  26,290,215 
florins  per  annum : 


Year. 


Receipts.      I  Expoiditares.  i       Defloits. 


1881 
1880 
1879 


264, 392, 284 
289, 583, 157 
229,208,602 


289, 118, 899 
259,499,408 
266,436,380 


24, 726, 615 
19,916,251 
84, 227, 778 


Ayerage 


242.928,014  1        268,851,562 


26,290,215 


It  should  be  remarked  that  both  Austria  and  Hungary  devote  an- 
nually many  millions  to  internal  improvement,  and  purchase  and  con- 
struction of  railways,  so  that  their  present  financial  position  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  would  otherwise  appear,  since  these  investments  must  shortly 
become  a  source  of  considerably  income  to  the  state. 

EMISSION  OF  NEW  GOVERNMENT  LOANS  IN  1881. 

Omitting  all  issues  for  the  conversion  of  old  loans,  the  following  gov- 
ernment securities  have  been  placed  upon  the  market  during  the  pres- 
ent year :  Austro-Hungarian  paper  rentes,  at  the  rate  of  72.68,  to  the 
amount  of  14,500,000  ^  Austrian  paper  rentes,  at  the  rate  of  92,  to  the 
amount  of  50,000,000 ;  Hungarian  paper  rentes,  at  various  rates  from  78 
to  87,  to  the  amount  of  64,400,000;  and  Hungarian  theiss  loans  to  the 
amount  of  17,000,000— making  a  total  of  145,900,000. 

OIRCULATINO  MEDIUM. 

The  currency  of  the  empire  is  paper,  silver,  and  gold ;  but  as  gold  is 
only  bought  and  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce  at  a  premium  of  about 
17  per  cent.^  and  although  coined  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  country  is 
never  used  in  domestic  commercial  transaction,  it  should  be  eliminated 
from  consideration  when  making  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation. 

The  paper  and  silver  currency  are  at  par  and  interchangeable.  The 
notes  of  certain  denominations  are  issued  by  the  state,  and  certain 
others  are  issued  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  each  in  circulation  at  the 
period  of  time  mentioned,  viz : 


Date. 


December  81, 1878. 
December  31, 1870 . 
December  81,  1880. 
October  31,  ]881... 


Bank  notes. 

states  notes. 

364.002,389 
313. 030, 526 
327,737,769 
827,090,282 

TotaL 

288,799,000 
316,759.400 
828,622,890 
366,108,650 

<653,801,889 
629,779,936 
656,860,669 
693,198,982 
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GOINAOE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


The  total  amount  of  money  coined  from  precious  metals  during  the 
year  1880  in  Austria-Hungary  was  17,311,483  florins,  against  72,205,808 
florins  in  1879,  as  follows : 


Character  of  coina. 


One-florin  piecee,  allver , 

Two-florin  pieces,  silver    

Ten-kreazerpieces,  amalsam  . 
Levantin  thaler  pieces,  sliver 

Ducats,  single,  gold 

Dnc4its,  qnadmplicate,  gold.. 

Eight-florin  pieces,  gold 

Fonr-florin,  pieces,  gold 


Total  valne  in  1880 
Total  value  in  1879 


Decrease 


Vienna. 


6,504024 
165,402 

1,583,686 
140,756 

1,636,378 

441,638 

408,660 

9.032 


10, 960, 176 
43, 806, 730 


82, 825, 554 


Kremnits. 


8, 814, 618 


24,360 


2, 441, 518 
50,811 


6, 331, 307 
28, 400, 078 


22,068.771 


TotaL 


10.319.242 

165,402 

1,583,686 

140,756 

1,660,738 

441,638 

2,940.178 

59,843 


17.311.483 
72,205,8(» 


54,8m.  325 


EEVENUB  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

The  revenues  of  both  parts  of  the  empire  are  derived  from  much  the 
same  sources;  consisting  of  direct  taxes,  excise  duties,  revenue  stamp 
tax,  monopolies,  and  receipts  from  public  works  and  domains.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  total  receipts  are  given,  which  in  some  cases  are  nearly 
or  entirely  consumed  by  the  expenditures  of  the  same  department. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  gross  estimated  receipts  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  as  appear  in  the  budgets  for  1881  and  1880,  given  in 
millions  of  florins : 


Sources  of  revenue. 


Land  taxes    

Bnilding  taxes 

Income  taxes...- 

Trade  taxes 

Other  direct  taxes  

Entry  duty  on  imports 

Sxcise  duties  on  distilled  liquors 
Excise  duties  on  wine  and  must . 

Excise  duties  on  beer  — 

Excise  duti4>s  on  sn^r  . . . .' 

Excise  duties  on  meats 

Salt  monopolj    

Tobacco  monopoly 

Stamp  taxes 

Lotteries 

Post-offices 

Mines 

Telegraphs 

Railways    

Forests  and  domains 

All  other  sources 

Totals 


1881. 


Austria. 


35.5 

25.0 

21.0 

0.1 

0.9 

27.0 

7.7 

4.0 

21.0 

80.8 

4.7 

10.8 

62.4 

48.6 

20.2 

17.4 

6.0 

3.6 

2.6 

3.0 

88.0 


Hungary. 


409.6 


87.2 

8.5 

0.6 

17.2 

15.7 

0.5 

7.0 

3.4 

1.0 

2.0 

2.4 

14.3 

30.5 

21.2 

8.7 

7.0 

14.9 

1.4 

6.9 

6.0 

44.1 

264.T 


1880. 


Austria. 


36.5 

24.9 

10.8 

9.1 

0.9 

27.3 

8.0 

8.0 

21.7 

25l0 

4.7 

19.4 

59.4 

48.3 

20.2 

17.4 

6.2 

8.3 

2.3 

3.9 

87.1 

39&3 


Hungary. 


37.9 
&0 
9.5 
18.0 
15.0 
0.5 
7.0 
3.3 
1.0 
l.« 
2.5 

i4wa 

29.3 

4.0 


&0 
L4 
8.5 
6.0 
4«l3 

237^ 


VII.— IMPOBTATIONS. 


Tbe  total  imports  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1880,  omitting  precious  met- 
als and  money  coined  therefrom,  were,  as  per  accompanying  table  marked 
A,  4,595,089  tons,  of  1,000  kilograms  each,  valued  at  613,461,269  florins 
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in  silver,*  upon  which  were  collected  duties  to  the  amount  of  26,069,625 
florins  in  gold,*  showing  when  compared  with  1879  an  increase  of 
468,800  tons  or  11.36  per  cent,  in  weight,  56,877,174  florins  or  10.22  per 
cent,  in  value,  and  6,227,509  florins  or  25.06  per  cent,  in  duties. 

During  1880  the  importation  of  fuel,  timber,  and  building  material 
was  nearly  57  per  cent,  and  of  grain,  flour,  and  field  produce  24  per  cent., 
or  for  both  categories  nearly  81  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  imported. 
The  largest  increase  for  the  year  over  1879  were,  grain,  flour,  and  field 
produce,  381,600  tons;  mineral  oils,  chiefly  American  petroleum,  21,160 
tons;  wood,  18,466  tons ;  iron  and  steel,  17,300  tons;  potterj^,  16,549  tons, 
and  coffee,  12,383  tons,  while  the  only  important  decreases  are  coal, 
31,202  tons,  and  animals  for  food,  26,673  tons. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  increase  of  several  of  the  foregoing 
articles  is  only  apparent,  resulting  from  an  unusual  decrease  in  1879, 
brought  about  by  the  new  tarift*  law  going  into  effect  January  1,  1879, 
from  which  the  imports  of  coffee,  petroleum,  and  some  other  articles  fell 
off  more  than  one-half  of  their  usual  quantity  for  1879.  The  large  im- 
ports of  grain,  &c.,  were  brought  about  by  the  poor  harvests  of  1879, 
necessitating  large  imports  during  the  flrst  half  of  1880  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  value  and  change  of  the  principal  articles  of  importation  during 
the  last  four  years  will  be  seen  in  the  foUowiug  table,  given  in  millions 
of  fiorins : 


Articles. 


Grain 

Textiles,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk 

Cotton,  raw  

Wool  

Yam,  cotton,  and  woolen 

Coffee 

Tobacco  

Hides  and  skins 

Leatlier 

Silk,  raw    

Chemicals 

Fancy  articles 

Colors  and  dyes 

Flour,  meal,  and  bran 

Aninials  for  food 

Machinery 

Mineral  oils 

Flax 

AU  others 

Total  million  florins 


1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

65.2 

37.1 

38.0 

44.4 

48.8 

40.0 

42.5 

84.7 

42.7 

40.8 

34.1 

83.3 

38.6 

34.8 

32.4 

34.6 

31.6 

89.9 

32.6 

81.5 

27.8 

17.4 

37.9 

37.3 

27.7 

22.1 

21.9 

21.  S 

22.2 

23.7 

12.7 

14.0 

17.3 

22.2 

18.4 

14.6 

15.6 

16.5 

14.0 

12.8 

12.5 

11.4 

11.8 

10.7 

12.4 

14.4 

10.9 

9.6 

11.9 

15.4 

12.2 

11.7 

11.1 

8.1 

7.8 

8.3 

11.0 

19.7 

26.1 

41.6 

10.9 

9.4 

8.3 

6.9 

10.3 

8.3 

17.5 

17.2 

10.1 

11.8 

9.1 

11.5 

192.8 

1  173.7 

164.8 

159.4 

613.5 

556.6 

552.0 

555.6 

Import  duties. — Since  January  1, 1879,  all  duties  have  been  collected 
in  gold  coin,  or  in  silver,  with  the  gold  premium  added.  The  average 
monthly  premium  was  16J  per  cent,  in  1879,  and  17^  per  cent,  in  1880. 
In  1878  the  totdl  duties  collected  were  22,327,000  florins  in  silver.  If  the 
duties  for  1879  and  18S0  be  estimated  in  silver  there  would  be  24,229,000 
florins  for  1879  and  30,567,000  florins  for  1880,  showing  an  increase  of 
26  per  cent,  in  1880.  The  actual  moneys  paid  during  the  year  were 
7,684,555  florins  gold,  22,247,732  florins  silver,  and  164,559  florins  bank 
notes,  making  a  total  of  30,096,846  florins. 

•  The  average  value  of  the  silver  or  paper  florin  of  Austria-Hungary  lu  1880  was  41.11 
cents,  while  tne  value  of  the  gold  florin  was  48^  cents  United  States  currency. 
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The  foIlowiDg  table  gives  the  amounts  of  duties  collected  on  the  prin- 
cipal imports  during  the  last  three  years  in  thousands  of  florins: 


Articles. 


1880. 


Gold 
coin. 


1879. 


1878. 


Gold     Silrer 
coin.    I    coin. 


Coflfee 7,582 

Mineraloils     i    3,196 

Woolen  textiles 1,844 

1,375 
988 
800 
767 
746 
744 
684 
588 
570 
578 
409 
411 
407 
357 
314 
274 


Cotton  .varna 

Tropical  frulta 

Cotton  textiles 

Machinery 

silk  textiles 

Iron  and  roagh  castings 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of . 
Fat  


4. 
2, 
1, 
1. 


Animals  for  food 

Spices  

Hardware 

Rice 


1. 


Chemicals  and  dyes 

Wine 

I>mgs 


Woolen  yam. 
Liqnors 


Oils 269 

All  others i    2,858 


2. 


634 
«39 
732 
341 
905 
632 
635 
676 
615 
726 
162 
118 
243 
366 
276 
313 
877 
299 
273 
179 
270 
431 


Total  thousand  florins. 


26,070  I  20,842 


6.386 

1,57» 

2,020 

1,307 

1,385 

691 

56» 

608 

622 

632 

818 

76» 

673 

376 

15» 

282 

334 

325 

le? 

2M 
354 

3.508 


22,337 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  entry  duties  on  refined  petroleum,  viz, 
3  florins  per  100  kilograms,  is  about  37  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  coffee, 
24  florins  gold  per  100  kilograms,  about  32  per  cent. ;  on  tropical  fruits, 
17  per  cent. ;  on  textiles,  15  per  cent. ;  while  the  total  duties  collected  in 
1880  is  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imported 
in  that  year.  Should,  however  ,the  scheme  of  increasing  the  duty  on  re- 
fined petroleum  to  8  florins  gold  per  100  kilograms  succeed,  the  entry 
duty  on  this  American  article  would  actually  amount  to  about  100  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  article  after  arriving  in  this  country. 

ORIGIN   OF  IMPORTS. 

The  customs  declarations  and  reports  embrace  only  the  country  from 
which  or  through  which  the  imports  enter  this  empire,  and  not  the 
country  of  origin  or  production.  Consequently,  for  the  imports  we  can 
only  state  by  what  frontier  of  the  surrounding  nations  the  several  arti- 
cles entered,  as  shown  in  Table  A,  which  gives  the  amounts  generally 
in  tons  arriving  from  each  country  in  the  order  of  magnitude. 

The  following  table  presents  in  a  succinct  form  the  value  arriving  from 
the  several  adjacent  countries,  also  the  amount  arriving  through  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  custom-houses,  for  1880  and  1879: 


1880 


Whence. 


Florins. 


Southern  Germany 131, 569, 245 

SAXony 168,780,574 

Prussia   80,594,285 

German  Empire 375, 953, 104 

Russia        35,986,702 

Roumsnia 41,244,431 

Sorvia 10,501,760 

Turkey  and  Montenegro 41,tf04 

Italy 26,  M4.576 


i 

1 

1879. 

Percent." 

i 

Florins. 

Per  cent. 

21.44 
26.70  , 
13.14 

117. 997. 561 

1.52.  590.  703 

93, 676, 378 

364,264,»I2  , 
27,575,210  ' 
30,  737.  576 
11.  409. 386 
1,  8.'>9. 364 
24, 941,  L'4T 

21.20 
27.42 
16.83 

61.28 
6.87 
6.72 
1.71 
0.01 
4.16 

6S.45 

4.96 
5.52 
2.05 
0.83 
4.48 
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Whence. 


1880.  1879. 


Florins.      :  Per  cent        Florins.        Per  cent. 


Switzerland 3.673,054  0.60         «,606,781  ,  0.63 

13.53         76,342,421  I  13.54 

6. 12         16, 937, 468  3. 04 


IMeste .' ;      82,990,030 

FiuniK  and  other  ports  37,505,918 


I. 


Totals 613,461,269 


Austrian  custoin-hoases i    534,549, 151 

Hungarian  custom-houses 78, 912, 118 


556,  574, 995  100. 00 


100.00 


87.14  I    495,211,387  I  8a  97 

12.86  ,      61,362,708  ,  11.03 


IMPORTATION   OF   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximation  of  the  amounts  of 
the  various  products  of  the  United  States  imported  by  way  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  the  free  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  into  this 
empire.  The  chief  articles  imported  directly  to  Trieste  in  1880  were 
1,224  tons  of  pork,  lard,  and  butter ;  600  tons  tallow ;  35  tons  salted 
and  smoked  meats  (hams) ;  38,422  tons  refined  petroleum  ;  5,508  tons 
resin ;  527  tons  cotton ;  676  tons  wood ;  344  tons  dyewoods ;  20  tons 
sole-leather;  13  tons  hides  and  skins;  29  tons  tobacco ;  3,158  tons  cotton 
oil;  1,574  tons  maize ;  227  tons  spirits;  111  tons  acid,  not  specified;  130 
tons  coal,  and  various  other  articles,  valued  at  6,340,000  florins,  equal  to 
$2,605,740.  But  just  what  portion  of  these  imports  are  consumed  in 
Trieste  or  forwarded  from  there  into  the  customs  district  of  Austria- 
Hungary  is  not  known.  But  the  amount  of  petroleum  sent  in  from 
Trieste  in  1880  was  42,460  tons,  exceeding  the  amount  received  during 
the  year  at  that  port,  the  balance  being  probably  in  stock  from  1879. 
The  amount  received  via  Germany  for  1880  was  57,41 7  tons.  The  amount 
of  cotton  arriving  via  Trieste  was  32,693  tons,  while  the  amount  arriv- 
ing via  Germany  was  35,955  tons,  but  the  origin  of  these  cottons  for 
statistical  purposes  is  lost;  but  if  the  data  for  Trieste  are  correct,  it 
would  appear  that  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  cottons  arriving  from 
Trieste  are  of  Ameiicau  origin;  but  as  the  quantities  arriving  via  Ger- 
many are  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and 
Havre,  and  are  received  from  the  large  European  cotton  ports  drawing 
their  principal  supplies  from  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  just  to 
suppose  that  at  least  the  major  part  came  originally  from  the  United 
States.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  tallow,  resin,  lard,  and  meats, 
woods,  hides  and  skins,  and  the  other  chief  American  products  arriving 
in  Austria- Hungary.  Besides,  the  quantity  of  machinery  imported  for 
agricultural  and  for  domestic  purposes  is  great  and  possibly  increasing. 
But  the  return  of  better  times  in  the  United  States  has  so  increased  the 
prices  of  many  articles  that  competition  with  European  production 
grows  less  favorable  to  our  manufacturers.  During  the  past  and  pres- 
ent year,  however,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  certain 
articles  with  satisfactory  success,  such  as  clocks,  bent  wood  cbair-seats, 
leather  and  cott<)n  belting,  &c.,  but  the  special  effort  to  introduce  cer- 
tain other  articles,  such  as  rubber  hose  and  enameled  leather,  have 
failed  or  proven  so  far  unprofitable  on  account  of  carelessness  in  filling 
orders  or  in  packing  goods ;  but  those  most  deeply  engaged  in  introduc- 
ing American  manufactures  upon  these  markets  are  not  discouraged, 
but  have  gone  to  the  United  States  to  explain  in  person  the  demands  of 
the  trade,  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  hinderances  to  success. 

The  prohibition  against  American  swine  products  still  continues, 
without  much  hope  of  immediate  change,  and  even  the  rendered  lard 
is  now  attacked  by  certain  parties  in  Pesth,  who  hope  to  be  able  to  ex- 
clude it  also  on  sanitary  grounds.  ^ 
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IMPORTATION  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  amouuts  of  precious  metals  imported  during  1880  and  1879,  were 
as  follows :     « 


1880. 


1879. 


Desoription. 


5. 


SI 


5^ 


•  s 

I—  o 


Gold:  ' 

Bar,  dast,  &o I  1,822  '  240,143 

Coined 15,698  ,  21,977,200 

Silver :                                                                                           •  \ 

Bar,  duBt,  &o I  «),033  I  5,195,526 

Coined '  26,972  2,103,816 

Plfttlna 15  10,050 

Totals I     104,040  l  29,350,735 

Gold  and  silver  coins  I .J    2, 847, 854 

Total  valne ' 82,198,589 


718 
15,018 

430,073 

69,794 

6 

515,604 


856.600 
20, 274,  300 

36, 124, 421 
5,234,550 

4,oao 

62,492,891 
1.201,408 


63,694,209 


VIII. — EXPORTS. 


The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  in  1880,  omitting  precious 
metals  and  coined  money,  were,  as  per  accompanying  table  marked  B, 
8,116,967  tons  of  1,000  kilograms  each,  and  675,994,438  florins  in  silver, 
being,  when  compared  with  1879,  an  increase  of  426,726  tons,  or  5.55 
per  cent.,  in  weight,  and  a  decrease  of  8,024,106  florins,  or  1.17  per  cent., 
in  value. 

The  exports  of  fuel,  timber,  and  building  materials  for  1880  equaled 
nearly  75  per  cent.,  and  fleld  and  garden  produce  equaled  13  per  cent, 
of  the  total  weight  of  all  exports.  In  the  former  there  was  an  increase 
696,000,  and  in  the  latter  a  decrease  of  430,000,  tons.  The  other  princi- 
pal articles  manifesting  increase  are  metals  and  hardware,  45,000; 
beverages  and  eatables,  44,000 ;  beat  sugar,  23,000  ^  and  stone,  woodea 
and  glass  warq,  14,000  tons. 

The  following  table  contains  the  chief  articles  of  export,  showing  the 
variations  during  the  last  four  years  in  millions  of  florins : 


Articles. 


1880.    i     1879.        1878w    I    1877. 


Grain... 
Sugar  .. 
Textiles 
Wood  ... 


Animals  for  food. 
Fancy  articles  — 
Wool 


Floar  and  bran      

Wood  and  bone  ware 

Glass,  and  mannfactnres  of. , . 

Hardware - 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of. 
Wines   


Animals,  draught 

Coal  and  coke 

Hides  and  skins 

Drags  and  chemicids 

Fata 

All  others 


75.7 

94.8 

95.8  • 

115.9 

68.4 

57.0 

43.0 

4L5 

45.4 

48.0 

45.2 

41.8 

44.8 

48.0 

39.0 

41.0 

85.8 

33.0 

46.3 ; 

75.6 

34.6 

38.8 

47.  0 

35.5 

26.5 

15.2 

16.9  i 

2&3 

24.6 

47.8 

50.9 

39.1 

19.0 

16.6 

16.5 

14.4 

18.1 

15.3 

13.6 

13.7 

18.3 

15.6 

15.0 

12.0 

17.3 

15.1 

19.5  1 

16.3 

15.5 

7.1 

5.1 

4.2 

13.0 

11.1 

6.4 

0.5 

12.4 

10.1 

9.0  t 

10.6 

1*2.1 

9.6 

«lO 

6L6 

12.6 

12.1 

10.9 

10.1 

10.8 

9.8 

7.7  1 

ao 

Total  million  florins. 


976.0       684.0  ,    664.7 


606.6 
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The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  grain  and  animals  for  food,  and  the 
increase  in  the  exports  of  beet  sugar,  are  worthy  of  note  5  the  former 
caused  doubtless  by  the  heavy  competition  felt  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
from  An^erican  wheat  and  pork,  and  the  latter  the  result  of  an  un- 
healthy encouragement  in  beet- sugar  production  and  export  by  means 
of  heavy  government  export  premiums. 

The  value  of  the  precious  metals  and  coins  exported  in  1880  was 
22,637,370  florins,  being  an  increase  of  13,068,830  florins,  when  compared 
with  the  exports  of  1879,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


DenoriptioD. 


1880. 


Qaantity  in    Value  in 
'  kilo|;rain8. '     florins. 


Gold 


In  bar,  dost,  &c . 
Coined 


Silver; 

In  bar,  dust,  &e 
Coined .* 

Platina 


2,564 
2, 134 

34,648 
187,148 


Totals 

Gold  and  silver  coins. 


226, 394 


Total  value. 


128,144 
3, 094,  300 

854,528 
14, 597, 544 


18, 674, 516 
3, 802, 860 


22. 537, 376 


1879. 


Onautit}'  in'  Value  in 
kilograma.  '     florins. 


2,230  I 
2.114  I 

81,658  I 

53,040  I 

44  ' 


88,986 


113,022 
2, 959, 600 

994,090 

3,  978,  000 

22,000 

8, 066. 712 
1, 401, 834 

0, 468, 546 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  an  exception  among  the  European 
nations,  in  that  she  exports  more  than  she  imports.  The  balance  in  her 
favor  in  1880,  viz,  62,533,169  florins,  was,  however,  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  1879,  when  the  balance  was  127,444,452  florins.  The  following 
table  gives  the  total  imports,  exports,  and  balances  during  the  last  Ave 
years,  viz : 


Year. 


1P80 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 


'      Imports. 

Exports. 

Florint. 

Florint. 

'      613,  461. 269 

675, 994, 438 

656. 574, 095 

684, 018,  .''»47 

552. 100.  730 

654, 603, 688 

555.  262, 3G5 

666,  601,  879 

534,  278,  326 

595, 228, 072 

Balance. 


Florint. 

62. 533, 160 
127, 444. 452 
102,592,958 
111,  339. 514 

60, 949, 746 


1876-'80 2,811,676,785     3.276,536,624  1      464,859,839 


Average *. 662,335,867  j      655,307,825 


92, 971, 968 


The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  precious  metals  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


f 


1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 


1876-'80.. 
Average. 


Imports. 


Florins. 
32, 198, 580 
63,  604, 299 
62, 697. 2H2 
39.  497,  420 
35, 329,  388 


Exporte. 


Florins. 
22,  537, 376 
9, 468, 546 
15, 644, 714 
15. 5!^,  120 
30, 929, 233 


Balance. 


Florins. 

9, 661. 218 
54, 225. 753 
37.  (152, 668 
23, 947. 800 

4, 400. 165 


223, 416, 978  94, 129, 989  >      129, 286, 980 


44, 683, 306 


18,825,998  i        25,867,898 
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DUTY  ON   EXPORTS. 


In  1853  this  duty  amounted  to  1,215,423  florins,  collected  from  hides 
and  skins,  rags  and  animal  refuse,  but  it  has  been  gradually  removed, 
until  rags  and  paper  stock  are  the  only  articles  on  which  export  duty 
is  collected,  amounting  in  1880  to  62,596  florins. 


COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTED. 

The  tinal  destination  of  the  exports  cannot  be  given,  but  only  the 
quantities  and  value  passing  the  frontier  ofVeach  bordering  country,  as 
will  be  found  in  the  last  column  of  table  B.  The  following  tabulated 
statement  shows  further  the  total  value  of  exports  passing  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  each  country,  and  also  the  quantities  passing  out  through 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  custom  houses  for  1880  and  1879: 


Countriea. 


1880. 


1879. 


Soattaern  GermADy. 

Saxony 

Prussia 


Florins. 

164, 217, 073 

161, 257. 867 

84,  842.  697 


I 


Gorman  Empire 410,  a  1 7, 637 


Bnssia 

Boamania 

Servia 

Turkey  and  Montenegro 

Italy.* 

Switzerland 

Trieste 


36,910.815 
52. 183, 960 
11,888,961 
54.  814 
43,  992,  892 
4. 168, 169 
92. 041,  796 
Fiume  and  other  ports ;    -24, 426,  394 


Totals. 


Austrian  custom-honse. 
Hungarian. custom  house. 


Per 

cent. 
24.29 
23.86 
12.55 

60.  7U 
5.46 
7.72 
1.76 
0.01- 
6.51 
0.61 

13.62 
3.61 


Fiorina. 

180, 137, 067 

139, 487, 760 

92, 883, 274 

412,508,101 
33. 078,  397 
51,719,833 
13,  263,  539 

6,  679,  626 
39,  276,  069 

3.267,117 
97, 389,  690 
26, 848, 155 


619. 953, 598 
56,  040,  840 


91.71 
8.29 


I 


611,367.366 
72, 651, 181 


Per 
cent. 
26u34 
20.39 
13.56 

60.31 
4.83 
7.56 
1.94 
0.98 
5l74 
0.48 

14.24 
3.92 


675,994,438  '     100.00     684,018.547  ,     100.00 


89.38 
10.82 


DECLARED  EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  digest  of  in\^oice-books  showing  the  declared  exports  from  the 
several  consulates  in  this  empire  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1881  (see  table  marked  C),  shows  a  total  value  of 
$6,(533,017,  hm\g  a  decrease  of  $673,479,  or  9.22  per  cent,  when  com- 
pared with  1879.  The  chief  articles  are  glass,  21  per  cent.;  dried  fruits, 
mostly  prunes,  15  per  cent. ;  buttons,  13  per  cent.;  textiles,  12  per  cent.; 
fancy  goods,  5  per  cent.;  drugs  and  chemicals,  4  per  cent.;  gum, 
smokers'  articles,  and  glove-leather  each  3 J  per  cent.,  and  pottery  3  per 
cent.  The  value  and  changes  of  these  articles  during  the  last  three 
years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Glass 

Dried  fruits 

Buttons 

Textiles 

Fanc}'  articles 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Gum — 

Smokers'  articles 

Glove  leather 

Potterv 

All  others 


Totals 


1881. 


$1,411, 
1, 019, 
883, 
802. 
850, 
275, 
236, 
233, 
227, 
176, 
1, 016, 


471 
OM 
281 
579 
679 
431 
654 
171 
286 
831 
940 


6. 683,  017 


1880. 

1879. 

$1, 316. 429 

$407,839 

1, 243  017 

759.494 

1, 166. 860 

1,028,3M 

745  674 

411,375 

260.185 

167.798 

250.480 

203.203 

264,779 

187  663 

160,791 

9S,8W 

301. 035 

126.281 

113,3:19 

13,713 

1,466,008 

581,063 

7,306,407 

4.070,692 
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TRANSIT   TRADE. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  tUat  the  transits  come  principally  from 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy,  and  go  almost  entirely,  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  tw  to  these  two  countries  in  1880  went  333,000  *ons,  or  74 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  should  be  remarked  that  while  the  transits 
for  the  west  show  large  gains,  the  sea-ports  show  a  marked  decrease 
both  in  the  arrivals  and  departures.  The  traffic  with  Russia  also  shows 
a  decrease,  resulting  principally  in  the  grain  traffic,  whose  entries  fell 
off  from  32,053  tons  in  1879  to  7,378  tons  in  1880. 

.     The  following  table  embraces  the  principal  articles  whose  transits 
show  an  increase  in  1880  compared  with  1879  : 


Articles.  1880.  1870.  i  Increase. 

I    _i 

Cotton tons. J      13,232  8,255  4,977 

Beer                   do..         4,673  2,060  2,618 

Ironandsteel do...  13,747  10,481  3,286 

Machinery            do..'      10,005  7.210  2,7»6 

Dranjeht  and  slaughter  anini»l8 do..  108,896  86.681  22,215 

"Wine do..,  17,138  9,678  7,462 

Woolengoods ^ do..         3,538  3,072  466 


On  the  contrary,  however,  grain,  cotton  yarn,  flax,  hemp,  salt,  leather, 
flour,  fat,  oils,  and  tropical  fruits,  show  a  large  decrease. 

MERCQANDISE   IN   TRANSIT. 

The  amount  of  goods  passing  through  Austria- Hungary  in  transit  in 
1880,  not  reckoned  in  the  imjwrts  or  exports,  was  449,900  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  29,800  tons  or  7.1  per  cent,  in  weight  when  compared  with 
1879.  The  value  of  these  goods  was  estimated  at  341,500,000  florins, 
against  318,800,000  florins  in  1879,  being  an  increase  of  22,700,000  florins, 
or  over  7  per  cent.  When  compared  with  1855,  the  transit  traffic  shows 
an  increase  of  124  per  cefnt.  in  value,  and  462  per  cent,  in  weight.  Dur- 
ing this  period  cert«in  articles  manifest  enormous  increase,  viz :  Ani- 
mals and  their  products,  2,000  per  cent. ;  machinery,  3,233  percent.: 
wine,  1,800  percent.;  metals  and  hardware,  1,658  percent.;  fuel  ana 
timber,  676  per  cent.;  and  grain,  454  per  cent.  The  transits  for  1880 
compared  with  1879.  given  in  tons,  were  as  follows : 

I  ImporU.  Ex{>ort8. 

To  and  from —  . 

1680.  1879.      .      1880.  1879. 


Oermauv 161,200'    140,900      244,900 

Switzerland '  9.600          7.600         87.800 

Italy .1  87,300:      77,400        40,000 

SeaportH ,  38,900 

RuBuia '  113.806 

Ronmania i  12,200 

SeiTia 17,800 

Turkey   I  9,300 


Totals !    449,900 


224,400 

75,400 

30,000 

41, 200        27, 400  33, 500 

11),  100         19,800  24,800 

15,500         12,300  i        11,800 

21. 300  9,600  I  7.800 

3, 200  8, 100  I        12, 400 


420, 100       449, 900  I      420, 100 


COMMERCE  FOE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1881. 

The  data  for  the  foregoing  period  are  derived  from  official  sources, 
but  the  values  are  subject  to  revision  and  change  in  making  up  the 
totals  for  the  year,  but  as  approximations  they  are  reliable  and  valuable. 
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The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows,  given  in  mill- 
ions of  kilograms  and  florins : 


Tears. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Total  . . . 
Average 


Quantity  in  million  kilograms.  I       Valae  in  miUion  florins. 


Import.  '  Export.  |   Balance.    '  Import. 


Export.  I   Balance. 


I 


28.2 
24.3 
26.0 

...........'........-•-•••.••    .... 

20.7 

32.1 

51.3 
50.2 
54.0 
60.8 
62.0 


28.1 
25.0 
27.1 
30.6 
20.0 


405.2 
401.0 
380.4 
440.0 
455.4 


444.0 
464.8 
520.2 
478.7 
51L7 


136.2 


277.8 


141.6    :  2.001.0    I  2,404.8 


27.24 


56.56 


28.32 


418.38 


480.86 


3a.7 
52.4 
130.8 
S3.7 
56.S 


812.9 


82. 5» 


The  quantities  and  changes  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1881,  of 
the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing tables  grouping  together  the  raw  materials,  manufactured  articles, 
and  articles  of  consumption : 

ImpwU  of  raw  nuiierial. 


Articles. 


Cotton tons 

Flax do.... 

Jute do . '. . . 

Iron,  pig  and  scrap do — 

Copper do ' 

Iron  ore do 

Indigo do 

Rf'sin do  .. 

Palm  and  cocoa  oil do I 

Mineral  oils do 

Industiial  salt do 


Imports  of  manufactured  articles. 


1881. 

1880. 

Increaae. 

57.  «8 

48.705 

7.S0I 

23.621 

16,210 

7,4U 

4,553 

2,404 

2.050 

20,024 

17.138 

3,886 

4.106 

2,081 

1.125 

18,073 

8,2.^ 

14,816 

1,020 

600 

420 

7,453 

4.380 

3.073 

4,736 

2,643 

2.093 

82,751 

62.007 

20.654 

12,460 
icles. 

10,605 

1,866 

Articles. 


1881. 


1880. 


Difference. 


Cotton: 

Yam tons. 

Textiles do... 

Woolen : 

Yam tons. 

Textiles do... 

Linen,  Jute,  yam do... 

Jnte  textiles do... 

Silk  textiles do  .- 

Glass  and  glassware do... 

liacbiuery: 

Agricultnral tons. 

Others do... 


8,234 
1,070 

2,754 
2,732 
2,683 
5,810 
284 
1,384 

6,209 
17,860 


Imports  of  articles  of  consumption* 


Articles. 


Coffee,  raw tons . 

Lemons  and  oranges do. . . 

Rice do. . . 

Potatoes do... 

Herring do. . . 

Flour  and  meal do. . . 

Lard  and  salt  pork do . . . 

Oxpn bead, 

Swine do... 

Sheep do... 


8,187 
1,007 

2,752 
2,577 
2,685 
2,631 
274 
850 

4,270 
15.442 


4T 
6> 

2 

1» 

—  2 

2,188 
10 


1,1 
2,5X7 


881. 

1880. 

IMffereiioe. 

26,544 

22,060 

4.475 

5,874 

8,884 

1.080 

32,265 

28,512 

3.758 

12,842 

8.760 

3,571 

2,884 

2.343 

641 

41,632 

65.033 

—24,801 

877 

4,806 

-?,» 

88.214 

10,302 

S^SIS 

287. 610 

150,805 

10,814 

46.488 

32,027 

28^286 
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The  principal  changes  in  the  exports  are  as  follows: 


I— MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 


Articles. 


Sacar tons. 

Spirits do... 

Beer do... 

Linen  yam  do... 

Linen  textiles do... 

Cotton do... 

"Woolen  do . . . 

Paper,  and  mann factnres  of do . . . 

Glass  ware ^..  do... 

rioar do. . . 

Wine,  in  barrels do... 

Pottery,  ordinary do... 

Iron,  pie  and  scrap do... 

Iron  rails do . . . 


1881. 

1880. 

1 
Difference. 

193,206 

119,969 

72,297 

15.594 

13,271 

2,32S 

25,754 

24.849 

1,405 

6,300 

5,uid 

1,287 

8.618 

2,807 

811 

2,616 

2,097 

519 

3,791 

3,301 

490 

18,551 

17,297 

1.254 

24,262 

22,686 

1,576 

81.869 

86,442 

—  4, 578 

29,616 

69.651 

—40,085 

1.842 

4,286 

—  2.414 

11,750 

di,732 

—12.982 

379 

23,351 

—22,873 

I1.-.RAW  MATERIALS. 


Swine head. 

Sheep do... 

Rapes tons. 

Clove-seed do . . . 

Synip   do... 

Freeh  fhiit do... 

Batter do  .. 

Wool,  raw do . . . 

Coal % do  .. 

Wood do  .. 


256,863 

148,745 

106,118 

319, 057 

224.879 

94, 178 

67, 742 

26,281 

41.461 

.|               8,855 

6,156 

2,699 

.!               1,505 

16. 089 

—6,  911 

.1               8,982 

8.506 

—7,107 

1               4,413 

5,797 

—1,884 

1               6, 816 

9,330 

—2. 514 

2,581,723 

2, 818. 569 

—231.846 

1,  529, 736 

1,  676, 638 

-146.902 

VALUE  OF  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  grouped  into  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  tariff  classification  noted  in  tables  X  and  B,  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1881,  compared  with  1880,  and  given  in  millions  of  flor- 


ins, were  as  follows : 


Tariff  class. 


1881. 


First '  29.1 

Second I  16  3 

Third ,  57,8 

Fourth I  47.2 

Fifth ;  10.6 

Sixth 2.9 

Seventh 1  laS 

Ninth I  116.7 


Tenth. 
Eleventh  .. 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 
Fifteemh   . 


35.4 

3.9 

12.3 

17  1 

0.7 


Sixteenth ,      22.5 


Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

Eighth,  twelfth,  seventeenth 


10.9 

2.5 

51.0 


Totals 455.4 


Imports. 


1880. 


Exports. 


24.7 
14.8 
80.9 
29.1 
12.9 

2.6 

18.6 

117.9 

29.2 

4.8 
11.4 
22.2 

0.2 
19.5 

8.7 

1.2 
47.1 


440.0 


._   _ 

■^^  "        ~ 

Differei 

Qce. 
-1.5 

1881. 

45.9 
4.8 

- 

-23  1 

94.8 

+18.1 

81.8 

-2.S 

9.2 

-fO.3 

18.5 

+4.9 

46.4 

-L2 

88.0 

+6.2 

47.8 

—0.9 

6.9 

+0.9 

2&6 

-5,1 

12.4 

_ 

f-0.5 

5.5 

_ 

-3.0 

29.2 

- 

h2.2 

7.2 

- 

-1.3 

4.9 

- 

h3.9 

34.8 

+ 

15.4 

511.7 

1880.    '   Difference. 


34.8 

6.5 

89.1 

4a  8 

12  4 

2L7 

32.6 

40.8 

40.8 

9.7 

25.3 

32.4 

6.4 

34.8 

5.8 

2.6 

29.7 


473.7 


+11.1 

—  1.7 
+  5.7 
+38.0 

—  8.2 

+  a2 

+13.8 

—  2.8 
+  7.0 

—  2.S 
+  8.8 
—20.0 

—  0.9 

—  6.e 

1.4 
2.8 
&1 


i 


+88.0 
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DUTIES  COLLECTED. 

The  amount  of  duties  collected  during  the  first  nine  months  of  18SI 
was  23,331,915  florins,  being  an  increase  of  2,504,798  florins,  or  12  per 
cent.,  when  compared  with  like  period  of  1880.    The  increase  was  as  fol 
lows:  raw  coffee,  1,073,808  florins;  mineral  oils,  019,620  florins^  swine, 
256,628  florins;  tea,  51,750  florins;  others,  513,042. 

The  character  of  money  paid  for  the  duties  was  as  follows : 


Description. 


3881. 


1880. 


Florint.  Percent  Florins. 

Oold    7,481,377  31.8  4.687.349 

Silver 15,781,810  67.7  18,104,270 

Banknotes 118,728  0.6  135.498 


Total 


23, 331, 915 


100. 0     20, 827, 117 


Percent 

22.0 

77.3 

0.7 

100.0 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OP  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  gold  and  gold  coins  in  the  flrst  nine 
months  of  1881  was  10,868,250  florins,  in  place  of  15,203,200  florins  in 
like  period  of  1880,  while  the  exportsof  the  same  were  1,711,300  florins 
in  1881,  in  place  of  2,353,950  florins  in  1880,  leaving  a  clear  import  of 
D,156,950  florins  for  1881,  in  place  of  12,849,250  florins  in  1880.  The 
imports  of  silver  for  the  nine  months  of  1881  were  11,541,374  florins 
against  an  export  of  294,688  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  or  clear  import 
of  11,246,686  florins,  while  for  same  period  of  1880  the  imports  were 
3,218,592  florins,  against  exports  to  amount  of  14,050,361  florins,  leav- 
ing a  deflcit  or  clear  export  of  10,831,769  florins;  or  in  other  words, 
while  the  clear  imports  of  gold  for  the  nine  months  of  1881  show  a  de- 
crease of  3,692,300  florins  when  compared  with  1880,  the  clear  imports 
of  silver  show  an  increase  of  22,078,455  florins  for  the  same  period  of 
time. 

COMMERCE   OF   HUNGARY    WITH   AUSTRIA    AND  FOREIGN   COl'NTRIES 
DURING   THE   SIX  MONTHS,   MAY  TO   OCTOBER,   1881. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law  requiring  declaration  of  all  mer- 
chandise passing  between  Hungary  and  Austria,  it  was  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  condition  of  Hungary's  commerce,  but  since  May  1,  the 
operation  of  the  law  has  given  valuable  data,  published  monthly,  from 
which  the  following  items  are  abstracted,  which  show  that  for  the  six 
months  of  1881,  May  to  October,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Hun- 
gary was  42,338,795  florins,  as  follows  : 


Period. 


Value  of  ii 
ports 


Florine. 

May ,      17,166,672 

June 18,050,176 

Jul}' 22,«98,067 

AuffUBt 26,493,419 

September I      29,414,945 

October ;      26,700,726 

Total I  140,723,096 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Flortne. 
21, 950, 838 
23, 343, 614 
28,389,773 
34,291,061 
39,606.283 
35,38t  311 


183,062,790 


Balance. 


Florin*. 
4,793,166 
5,2«3.43« 
5.491.716 
7.798.543 

10.28L348 
8.680.585 


42,838,796 
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The  table  giving  the  countries  whence  received  and  whither  sent  for 
the  month  of  October  shows  that  much  the  largest  part  of  her  commer- 
cial traffic  is  with  Austria,  viz,  77  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  62  per 
cent,  of  the  exports,  Servia,  Koumania,  Germany,  and  England  being 
the  only  countries  sending  goods  to  over  1,000,000  florins  in  value  dur- 
ing the  month;  while  of  the  exports  Germany  received  6,000,000  and 
France,  Servia,  and  Boumania  each  1,000,000,  as  follows: 


CouutrieH  to  aud  from. 


I    Florins. 

Austria 20,477,560 

O'^rmany       !    1,234.224 


Switzerland 

ItJily 

France 

B«lj{iam  and  Holland 

Oreat  Britain 

Ruaaia  

Boania  and  Herzej^ovina. 

Rouniania 

Servia   

Turkey  in  Europe 

Other  couDtrieH  


27.923 

241,710 

89.415 

12,966 

1,  025,  831 

13,  248 

IH.Sa'i 

1, 259,  521 

1,291,895 

79,  342 

882,478 


Total  26,700.726 


Exports. 

Difference. 

Florin*. 

Florin*. 

21. 818,  235 

-f-l,440,e75 

6, 167, 734 

+4, 933,  510 

759, 396 

+    732,478 

898,  750 

+     657,040 

1. 294.  785 

+  1.255,870 

380.768 

+     367, 772 

944,55'> 

—      81, 279 

131,84>0 

+     118,501 

258, 822 

+     144.239 

1,018,911 

—    230.610 

1, 177,  267 

—    114.628 

417,  889 

+     338,547 

112,  393 

—    770,058 

35,  381,  31 1 

+  8,680,585 

The  character  of  the  imports  and  exports  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  month  of  October,  classified  according  to  tlie  tarift*  of 
entry  duties,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  general  tables  of  im])ort8 
aud  exports,  marked  A  and  B.  It  may  be  seen  also  that,  while  the 
exports  of  Hungary  are  principally  agricultural  products,  her  chief 
imports  are  manufactures,  principally  textiles  and  clothing,  metals  and 
hardware,  colonial  products,  fancy  articles,  machiner\ ,  and  drugs,  as 
follows: 


Tariff  class. 


Imports.       Exports. 


Balance. 


Florinn. 

First 1,998,099 

Second i  741,671 

Tbinl 2,065,511 

Fifth      : I  5.'>0,094 

Sixth     I  527,678 

Seventh 545,435 

Eighth '  1,077.070 

Ninth I  918.314 

Tenth I  8,936,107 

Eleventh !  397.864 

Twelfth I  1,506.613 

Thirteenth 1  915,487 

Foiirt^nth 2,281,096 

Fifteenth '  14,620 

Sixteenth     j  1,123,006 

Seventeenth         '  992,904 

Bi^hteenth I  160;690 

Nineteeutli I  32,767 


Florins. 
878,  29! 

2. 152,  662 

14,  648,  269 

781,429 

2.110,309 

1.841,010 
433, 403 

1,241,767 

1.115.374 
207,  822 
309,  786 
375, 124 

1. 140,  894 

15,738 

267.  356 

977,  069 

59,949 

501,718 


FUtrifis. 

—  1.119.808 
+  1,400.991 
+  12,582,758 
+  231,435 
+  1.582,631 
+  1,295,575 

—  643,667 
+       323, 453 

—  7,  820,  738 

—  190,042 

—  1,196,827 

—  540, 263 

—  1, 140,  202 
+  1,113 

—  855,650 

—  15.  a% 

—  110, 741 
+      468, 951 


Total 


26,700,726     35,881,311       +  8,680.585 


IX. — NAVIGATION. 


In  the  Austrian  Empire  alone,  omitting  the  Hungarian  monarchy, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  one  ports  of  entry,  all  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
These  are  divided  into  seven  districts,  viz,  Trieste,  Rovigno,  Pola,  Lus- 
sinpiccolo,  Zara,  Spalato,  aud  Hagusa.    The  latest  complete  statistics 
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are  for  1879,  for  which  year  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  sea-going 
vessels  at  all  the  ports  aggregated  as  follows : 


Arrivals. 


DeBoription. 


\   Nomber.   '  Tonnage. 


Sailing  Tessela 31,216  I  1,0»7,879 

steamers 17,488  |  4,395,408 

Total  for  1879 48.704'  5.493.282 

Totalforl878 50,032  i  4,991,822 


Departnroa. 


Kamber.    I  TonnagB. 


31,051 
17,493 


48,544 
50,134 


1,088,251 
4,402,106 

5.490,417 
4,998,019 


Of  the  arrivals,  the  following  changes  are  observed  in  1879,  compared 
with  1878,  viz,  that  while  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  decreased  3,776, 
the  tonnage  increased  (i0,362  tons ;  that  the  steamers  increased  from 
16,040  to  17,488,  or  2,448  steamers,  and  the  steam  tonnage  441,098  tons, 
making  a  total  of  1,328  vessels  less,  but  an  increased  tonnage  of  501,460 
tons,  or  about  10  per  cent,  increase  of  tonnage. 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  ports  in  Austria,  arranged  in  order 
of  importance,  having  in  1879  an  entry  tonnage  of  over  100,000  tons: 


Ports. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Steamers. 


Total. 


! 


Trieste 

Zara  

Spalato 

Lussinpiccolo 

Giavosa 

Pola 

Curzola 

Fasano 

Sebenico  .... 

Kovigno 

Pirano 

Catarro 

Cusiste 

Lesina 

Pareasso 

Hegline 

All  others 

Total.. 


Number,   i  Tonnage.   I   Number.      Tonnage.       Knmber.      Tonnage. 


6,288 

1,060 

1,135 

512 

421 

949 

432 

277 

470 

758 

1,353 

217 

218 

402 

504 

226 

15, 914 


844,970 
30, 115 
33,839 
47, 089 
26.773 
29,354 
14, 779 
7,488 
16.036 
18,  212 
22.  577 
6.247 
18,698 
21,  941 
13,238 
20,712 

426,  311 


81,  216  i  1, 097, 879 


1,536 
617 
672 
429 
607 
836 
893 
835 
566 
971 

1,254 
245 
196 
211 
941 
162 

7,017 


17,488 


757,100  1 

7,824 

243,617  ' 

1.660 

201,510  ' 

1,807  , 

185,409 

941 

205, 086 

1,028  i 

201. 420 

1,785 

168,346  ! 

825  . 

173,763  . 

1,112 

142. 750 

1,036 

124,800 

1,729  ! 

120,169 

2,607 

124,273 

462  i 

108,  866  1 

414 

99,029 

703 

102,671  ' 

1,445 

93,693  1 

388  i 

1. 342, 901  .. 

22,929 

4,395,403 

48,704 

1.192.070 
273,732 
234.849 
232,498 
231.850 
230,774 
183,125 
181.251 
158. 78S 
142,012 
143,746 
130,520 
127.564 
120,070 
115.909 
114.406 

1,769,212 

5,498,282 


NATIONALITY   OF  ABBIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 


By  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  table,  marked  D,  shojviDg 
the  nationality  of  the  arrivals  in  1879,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total 
tonnage  the  AnstroHungarian  vessels  had  4,731,498  tons,  or  over  86 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  while  of  the  steamers  the  same  nationality 
had  4,068,751  tons,  or  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  only  other 
nations  having  a  part  in  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Anstrian  ports  of 
any  importance  whatever  were  England  and  Italy,  having,  respectively, 
about  4  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent. 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  Austria-Hungary  had  60  per  cent. ;  Italy,  27  per 
per  cent. ;  France,  6  per  cent. ;  Holland,  2  per  cent. ;  and  Sweden  and 
Norway  2  per  cent.  The  arrivals  of  sailing  vessels  carrying  the  United 
States  flag  were  six,  aggregating  2,647  tons,  or  about  the  fourth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 
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NAVIGATION   OF  THE   PORT   OF   TRIESTE   IN    1880. 

The  total  tonnage  of  arrivals  at  Trieste  in  1880,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  table  marked  E,  was  1,111,931,  an  increase  of  9,861 
tons  when  compared  with  1879,  but  a  decrease  of  55,846  tons  when  com- 
pared with  1878.  Of  the  total  tonnage  in  1880  the  steamers  were  790,066, 
or  nearly  72  per  cent.  Of  these  61,452  entered  in  ballast,  against57,682 
tons  in  1879.  Of  the  sailing  vessels  246,577  tons  were  laden  and  75,288 
tons  in  ballast,  against  272,639  tons  laden  and  72,331  tons  in  ballast  in 
1879.  Theentry  cargoes,  particularly  for  sailing  vessels,  manifest,  there- 
fore, a  marked  decrease  during  1880.  The  departures  were  not  so  bad, 
being  for  the  sailing  vessels  295,472  tons  laden  and  35,355  tons  in  bal- 
last during  1880,  against  298,781  tons  laden  and  44,524  tons  in  ballast 
in  1879.  In  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  trading  with  the  port 
of  Trieste,  somewhat  the  same  proportions  are  maintained  as  for  the 
whole  empire,  as  shown  above,  though  the  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  do 
not  absorb  quite  so  large  a  share  of  the  trade,  being,  in  1880,  of  the 
steamers  61  per  cent.,  and  of  the  sailing  vessels  53  per  cent.  The  value 
of  the  inward  cargoes  in  1880  was  135,033,299  florins,  and  of  the  out- 
ward 117,194,636  florins,  showing  a  decrease  of  9,538,574  florins,  and  an 
increase  of  561,195  when  compared  with  1879. 

NAVIGATION   OP  THE  PORT   OF  FIUME  IN   1880. 

The  total  arrivals  in  Piume  in  1880  were  2,^182  vessels  of  342,643  tons 
burden,  of  which  874  were  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  256,172  tons  bur- 
den.   The  nationality  of  the  arrivals  was  as  follows : 


Nationality. 


Anstro-Hungarian . 

French 

German 

Greek 

English 

Italian 

Vorwefj^n 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


780 
1 


1 

85 
7 


Tarkish 


Total. 


874 


172, 267 
258 


729 

79,949 

2,979 


266, 172 


Sailing  vessels. 


No.     ,  Tonnage. 


1,016 

1 

3 

28 


762 
1 
1 
2 


1,808 


54,181 

100 

882 

2,657 


ITo. 


Total 


Tonnage. 


27,917 
438 
15^ 
144 


1,795 

226,488 

2 

358 

3 

882 

24 

3.886 

85 

79.949 

769 

30,896 

1 

438 

1 

152 

2 

144 

86,471  '    2,682 


342,649 


The  departures,  comprising  very  much  the  same  vessels,  were  2,660 
vessels  of  339,287  tons  burden,  of  which  874  were  steamers  with  256,416 
tons  burden.  The  total  navigation  inward  and  outward  for  1880  was, 
therefore,  5,342  vessels,  with  681,930  tons  burden,  being  an  increase  of 
105  vessels  and  30,630  tons. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE   OF  THE  MARITIME   COMMERCE  OF  FIUME    IN 

1880. 


The  quantity  of  imports  by  sea  in  1880  was  66,773  tons,  valued  at 
7,851,655  florins,  and  of  the  exports  by  sea  218,954  tons,  valued  at 
19,362,498  florins.  The  foreign  commerce,  omitting  those  amounts  re- 
ceived from  and  sent  to  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  was  as  follows : 
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Importations, 


Arrived  from. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

France  and  Alf^eria. 

Italy 

Kouinania 

Black  Sea 

Spain 


sp 
Tn 


nrkey. 


18«0. 


Tons. 


1,315 

8,401 

900 

788 

10,904 

1,740 

10, 717 

150 

955 


Florifu. 
223, 924 

1, 665, 994 
38,278 
191,518 
993,547 
147,800 
952, 600 
24,000 
577, 995 


Compared  with  18791 


Valne.  Tons. 


Valoe. 


+      706 

—  396 
4-      840 

—  242 
+  2,028 
-f      877 

—  6, 257 
+  160 
+      616 


Ftorint. 

+  »6.fl86 
287.753 

26,24S 
151. 53S 
647,  SW 

90.300 
640,400 

34,000 
321,028 


+ 
+ 


Total 35,879       4,815,656     -      779     +1,003,749 


Exportation. 


Whither  exportc^l. 


1880. 


Tons.         Value. 


Compared  with  1879. 


Tons.  Value. 


Belgium 640 

France  and  Algeria  61, 010 

GreatBritain \  44,802 

Greece 7,746 

lUly 56,888 

2,300 

Spain 1,252 

Turkey ,  438 

Total 175,077 


Florint. 

193. 027 

—  9,365 

2, 735, 705 

-  8.690 

8, 402, 250 

—12, 161 

247, 778 

—  3,548 

1.571,645 

+  7,881 

223,065 

—  3,107 

186,483 

-(-  1, 25« 

132.060 

—  1. 399 

13,692,013 

-11,757 

FVoHm. 

—  6S9,6S6 
+  1.232,853 
—2, 662.  la 

-    104,245 

—  33,113 

—  223,065 
+    1W.48S 

—  158,431 


—2.191,306 


COMMERCIAL   MARINE   OP   AUSTJIIA-HUNGARY   IN  1880. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  commercial  traffic  at  the 
close  of  1880,  as  per  accompanying  table  marked  F,  was  8,192,  aggre- 
gating a  tonnage  of  331,438  tons  burden,  of  which  536  vessels  of  283,464 
tons  burden  were  seagoing  vessels ;  of  these  last,  75  were  steamers, 
having  a  tonnage  of  (i2,101  tons  burden.  Hungary  does  not  possess 
any  steamers,  but  of  the  total  sailing-vessels,  via,  461,  with  a  tonnage 
of  221,365  tons  burden,  147  vessels  of  ^Q^b*^o  tons  burden  are  Hungarian. 
Compared  with  1879  the  totals  of  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  manifest  a 
decrease  of  34  vessels  and  an  increase  of  766  tons. 


TRAFFIC  OF  AUSTRO-HUNCJABIAN  VESSELS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  accompanying  table  marked  G  shows  the  foreign  countries  with 
which  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  carried  on  their  sea  traffic  in  1879. 
The  total  arrivals  in  all  foreign  countries  aggregated  4.9(53,210  tons; 
of  the  total  tonnage  the  steamers  had  3,844,865  tons,  or  over  77  per 
cent.,  of  which  42  per  cent,  was  with  Turkey  and  25  per  cent,  with 
Greece.  The  traffic  with  the  United  States  is  ]>ut  down  at  279  sailing 
Vessels  of  165,905  tons  burden.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  trade 
was  not  necessarily  direct  to  the  United  States,  or  even  between  this 
empire  and  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  countries  named,  as  the  table 
shows  simply  the  arrivals  of  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  without  regard 
from  w^hence  they  came. 
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AUS'I  RO  HUNGARIAN  LLOYD  STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

This  well  kiiowu  steamship  line,  established  in  1836,  has  now  a  capital 
of  over  16,000,000  florins,  on  which  for  the  hist  three  years  dividends  of 
13.71,  9.52,  and  8  per  cent,  were  paid.  At  the  end  of  1880  the  number 
of  steamers  was  72,  of  17,100  horse-power  and  92,685  tons  burden,  and 
4  steamers  in  process  of  construction.  Their  steamers  run  from  Trieste 
and  Fiume  to  every  important  sea  port  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  also  to  Calcutta  and  Hon^-Kong.  The  different  lines  amount  to 
17,  comprising  a  distance  of  23,682  (xermafti  miles.  It  is  contemplated 
to  open  up  at  an  early  day  a  line  from  Triest-e  to  New  York,  touching 
at  several  Mediterranean  and  Continental  Atlantic  ports. 

DANUBE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

This  line  was  established  in  1830,  being  a  pioneer  steamship  line  and 
at  present  the  only  one  of  importance  on  the  Danube.  At  the  close  of 
1880,  their  capital  stock  was  over  42,000,000  florins,  on  which  they  paid 
during  the  last  three  years  10,  7,  and  5  per  cent.  They  possessed  185 
steamers,  of  16,679  horsepower,  also  719  iron  and  31  wooden  tugboats 
and  5  dredges,  of  89  horse-power.  The  line  confines  its  traffic  to  the 
Danube  from  Regensburg  through  the  Sulina  mouth  as  far  as  Odessa, 
and  a  part  of  the  Drave,  the  Theiss  and  the  Save,  aggregating  a  distance 
of  4,430  kilometers. 

NAVIGATION  THROUGH   THE   Sl'LINA  MOUTH   OF  THE  DANUBE  IN  THE 

YEAR  1880. 

The  total  number  of  ships  passing  out  in  1880  was  1,813,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  658,063  tons  burden,  being  a  decrease  of  449  vessels  and  139,491 
tons  when  compared  with  1879.  The  percentage  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
steamers  for  both  years  was  71  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  quantity  of 
grain  cargoes  amounted  to  4,251,331  quarters,  being  a  decrease  of 
1,143,398  quarters  in  comparison  with  1879.  The  receipts,  including 
pilot  and  light  dues,  amounted  to  1,800,000  francs  or  a  decrease  of 
397,353  francs  when  compared  with  1879.  The  decrease  was  caused 
generally  b}"^  the  unfavorable  harvests  of  1879. 

The  following  table  gives  the  nationality  of  the  departures  in  1880 
compared  with  1879 : 


1880. 


1879. 


FlAgs. 


Steainei-H.  *  Total  veMeln. 


Steamers. 


Total  vessels. 


Xo.       Toonage.      No.       Toniiajie.      No.       Tonnage.  •  No. 


English 362          320,715  371  332,258 

Greek 47            38,003  722  1.56.757 

Anstro- Hungarian 76            40,260  111  49.151 

French 58             45,091  58  45,091 

Turkish 398  37,509, 

lUlian 49  13.918, 

Russian 28              3,412  62  8,803 

Norwegian 4              4, 045  '  7  5, 366 

German 4             3,132,  5  .3, 493  i 

Roumanian , i  19  1.644; 

Belgian 2'           1.880  2  1,880  1 

Dutch 1,            1,030,  1  1,030  1 

Servian 1                 601  I  601 

Samiot i l  7,  562' 

Swedish ' ; ^ i 

Total 583  1        467, 189  !  1,813  ,  658,063 


479 
43 

88 
49 

408. 492 
34,741 
46, 145 
37,221 

494 
848 
142 

49 
545 

49 

88 
4 

10 
7 

412, 70« 

182, 430 

61, 110 

37, 221 

47, 613 

4 
9 

457 

15,  566 

4.038 

7,485 

13,594 

24,04» 

4,038 

7,658 

864 



_  _ 

1 
3 

15 
7 

2,262 

175 

3 

i,863 

1.803 
1,203 

7 

3,080 
659,028 

3,080 

721 

797,554 

Tonnage. 
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X.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Railroads. — ^The  total  number  and  length  of  railroads,  in  kilometers,  in 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  3l8t  day  of  October,  1881,  compared  with  the 
same  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1880,  were  as  follows : 


Lines. 


Austro-Hnngarian 

Anstiian 

Hungarian..'. 

Total 


October  31, 1881. 
I  No.  •    Length. 


Jane,  IttO. 


5i 
55 

11  ' 


5,273 
8.740 
4,440 


71 


18.453 


5,318 
8,641 
4,348 


18,307 


The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  these  Hues  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1881,  compared  with  like  period  of  1880,  was  as  follows  : 


Lines. 


Austro-Hnngarian 

Austrian 

Hungarian 


1881. 


I 

11,  fa»,  572  I 

17,  006, 255  ; 

5, 075, 367  , 


1880. 


Increase  in 
percentage. 


10, 286. 410 

16,864,711 

4. 001, 811 


12.2 

4.9 

10.3 


Total I      84,811,194         81,742,841  ' 


&1 


The  freight,  in  tons,  carried  during  the  same  periods  was: 


Lines. 

Austro-Hnngarian 

Anstrian 

Hungarian 

Total , 


1881. 


1880. 


! 

I  Increase  in 

peroentaips. 


V,  034,  d4v 

27,424,777 

6, 195, 818 


9, 180, 351 

25,008,081 

4.565,801 


8.2 

9.6 

13.8 


42, 556, 138  ;      38, 754, 238 


9.8 


The  total  receipts  and  the  amount  per  kilometer  of  line  far  the  same 
periods  of  time  were  as  follows : 


First  ten  months  of 
1881. 


First  ten  months  of 
1880. 


Lines. 


Total    re- 
ceipts. 


Per  kilo- 
meter. 


Total   re- 
ceipts. 


Austre-Hnngarlan ,  63, 417, 028 

Austrian    ;  90,022,143 

Hungarian !  22,511,693 


12, 027     60, 687, 054 

10,  299     87, 077.  077 

6.070  i  21,033,236 


Total 175,950,864  1        9,535   168,797.367 


Per  kUo- 
meter. 


11.455 

10, 078 

4,800 


9,211 


Increase  in  per* 
centage. 


TotaL 


4.5 

3.4 
7.0 


PerkUo- 
meter. 


4.2 


5.2 
2.2 
5.6 


S.5 


THE  ABLBEBO  TUNNEL. 


The  piercing  of  the  Arlberg  progresses  satisfactorily.    The  distaDce 
reached  on  the  1st  of  October  last  was  on  the  east  side  1,405  meters,  and  on 
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the  west  side,  1,062  meters,  making  an  average  daily  advance  of  4.58  me- 
ters on  the  east  side,  and  3.03  meters  on  the  west  side.  This  tannel  when 
completed  will  be  over  10.000  meters  long,  and  will  open  np  to  the  Tyrol 
and  the  western  part  oi  Anstria  an  outlet  throngh  Switzerland  and 
France  to  the  !Northem  Enropean  seaboard.  The  railway  extending 
from  Innsbruck  to  Bludenz,  is  being  built  by  the  Austrian  Government. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  five  to  six  years  will  be  required  to  complete  it. 

POST-OFFICES. 

The  letter  department  comprises  letters,  correspondence  cards,  printed 
matter,  and  samples,  of  which  the  numbers  carried  by  the  post-offices 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  during  the  year  1880  were  as  follows,  showing 
an  average  of  12.76  letters  and  3.4  papers  to  every  inhabitant  of  Aus- 
tria, and  5.6  letters  and  2.3  newspapers  to  every  iuhabitant  of  Hungary : 


Hfttter  oarried. 


Letters: 

Prepaid 

TTnMid 

Free '. 

Total  letters 

Correspondence  cards 

Printed  matter 

Samples 

Newspapers 

Total  number 

Of  which  international 

Of  which  registered 


Au   str.ia 


207,101,600 

0,478,700 

25,886,760 


288,607,050 

43,088,800 

85,840,500 

6,558,650 

75,282,000 


800,626,800 


Hnngaiy. 


56,446,814 

1,848,148 

16,020,174 


74,210,180 

18,688,443 

8,802,816 

1,076,422 

35.028,076 


87,400,700 
10,164.430 


134, 745, 286 

■         ■"   . 


6.824,460 
5,082,884 


In  connection  with  the  post-offices  is  carried  on  additionally  a  pack- 
age post,  which  reported  during  the  year  1880  the  following  traffic,  viz : 


Hatter  forwarded. 


Ordinary  packages: 

Nnmber... 

Kttofframs ... 

Containing  money  and  Talnables : 

Number , 

Tim  Value 

Total  number  of  packages 

International  traffic : 

Packages 

Value 


Austria. 


5, 433, 720 
16,666,400 

24. 213, 030 
4, 466. 846, 600 
20,646,760 

5, 705. 250 
726, 084. 400 


Hungary. 


1, 081, 602 
4,068,208 

6,060,876 

1, 004, 860, 005 

8,042,478 

412, 016 
74,202,872 


The  number  of  post-offices,  employes,  and  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  Austria  and  Hungary  for  1880  were  as  follows : 


Number  of  post-offices 

Square  kilometers  to  each  office 

Kumber  of  inhabitants  to  each  office. 
Number  of  employes 


Austria. 


4,025 

76 

5,408 

13,600 


Total  receipts,  florins i      16,607,880 

Total  expenditures,  florins i      14,774,800 


Surplus  of  receipts 


1,833,080 


4277- 


66 


Hungary. 


2,301 

141 

6,821 

4,066 


6, 396, 000 
5, 240, 368 


1,106,646 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

The  telegraphic  service  for  the  empire  for  1880  compared  with  1879 
increased  300^687  pay  dispatches,  and  the  receipts  show  a  surplus  over 
expenditures  of  40,417  florins  in  1880  against  a  deficit  of  653,528  florins 
in  1879,  which  last  result  was  partly  owing,  it  is  affirmed,  to  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  word-tarift  and  ^^  urgent"  telegrams. 

The  following  table  gives  certain  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the 
telegraphs  of  Austria  and  Hungary  during  the  year  1880 : 


Details. 


Length  of  liaea : 

State kilometers.. 

Bailway  and  private do — 

Length  of  wire: 

State do 

Railway  and  private do 

Stations: 

State number.. 

Railway  and  private do — 

Instruments do 

Bmploy6s do — 

Pay  dispatches : 

Interior %...do.... 

International do 

Free  and  service  dispatches do 

Total  dispatches do 

Total  receipts florins.. 

Total  expenditures do 

Total  surplus  or  deficit do 


Austria. 


23,088 
11,909 

82.262 
29,451 

1,147 
1,407 
8,092 
2,507 

8,296,943 
1,999,372 

446.984 
5,743,299 
3,620,411 
3, 343, 117 

277,294 


Hongary. 


13.614 
955 

85,895 
16,833 

409 

585 

1,420 

1,846 

2.014.223 

408,091 

182.717 

2,550,081 

1,353,930 

1,690,807 

238^877 


Austria,  therefore,  had  in  1880  one  telegraphic  station  for  every  116 
square  kilometers  and  8,670  inhabitants,  and  225  dispatches  for  every 
1^000  inhabitants,  while  these  data  for  Hungary  were  179,  15,790,  and 
157  respectively.  Of  the  telegraphic  instruments  used  in  Austria,  3^623 
were  Morse,  64  Hughes,  and.O  multiplex  instruments. 


AUSTEO-HUNaABIAN  ABMY. 


Apart  from  the  regular  army,  each  country  has  in  time  of  peace  its 
own  organization  of  home  guards,  which  in  case  of  war  are  combined 
under  one  command.  In  August,  1880,  the  state  of  the  army,  regulars 
and  reserves,  on  a  pea<;e  and  war  footing  was  as  follows : 


Ann  or  corps. 


Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Sharpshooters 

Engineers 

Pioneers 

Trains 

Medical  corps. 
All  others 


Total  active  army. 

Austrian  militia 

Hungarian  militia 


Grand  total. 


Peace  footing. 

Officers. 

!Men. 

6,880 

141.440 

1,722 

42.271 

1,422 

27.333 

002 

19,217 

291 

5,290 

124 

2.672 

237 

2,100 

60 

2.408 

4,407 

14.575 

16,054 

257,492 

572 

2,782 

1,045 

7,540 

17,671 

267,814  j 

1 

War  footing. 


Officers. 


10,001 

2,837 

2,201 

1,310 

571 

100 

800 

279 

8,653 


32,286 


Men. 


536,249 
61,588 
84. 3M 
60,177 
16^946 
0,040 
83.100 
15,796 
23,787 


841.073 
118,636 
127,284 


1,086.933 
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The  approximate  expenses  of  the  army,  as  appears  from  the  budgets 
of  1881  and  1880,  omitting  military  pensions,  were  as  follows: 


Description  of  force. 


1881. 


AnBtro-Hiinearian  active  army 

Austrian  militia 

Hungarian  militia 


Florifu. 

93,881,413 
9, 632, 407 
6, 746, 884 


Total ,    110,160,704 


1880. 


Florins. 
90, 075, 198 
8, 347, 917 
6,453,242 

104, 876, 857 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  NAVY. 

The  navy  department  is  attached  to  the  ministry  of  war  for  the  whole 
empire,  whose  minister  is  also  commander-in-chief  ot  the  navy  in  peace 
and  in  war.  The  namber  of  officers  and  cadets  in  time  of  peace  is  533 
and  in  time  of  war  757.  The  number  of  seamen  is  5,836  in  peace  and 
11,632  in  time  of  war.  They  are  recruited  for  three  years  of  active  serv» 
ice  and  remain  seven  years  in  reserve. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  navy  in  June,  1881,  consisted  of  ironclads, 
line-of-battle  ships,  school-ships,  hulks,  and  tenders,  as  follows: 


Character  of  vessels. 


Casematod  resaels,  iron-clad  . . 

Frigates,  iron-clad 

Frigates 

Corvettos 

Ganboats 

Steamers 

Transports 

Muni  tors 

Total  line-of-battle  ships 

Sohool-shlps  and  hulks 

Tenders  and  tugs 

Grand  total 


No.  Tonnage. 


8 
8 
2 
9 
9 
6 
4 
2 

43 

16 

6 


42,930 

13,390 

6,860 

15,960 

5.520 

6,480 

5,400 

620 


Horse- 
power. 


6.750 
2,100 
1,200 
2,760 
1,365 
1,550 
900 
160 


Guns. 

Sailors. 

108 

8,974 

50 

1,350 

30 

688 

63 

1,568 

24 

983 

15 

684 

8 

343 

4 

98 

97,160 

25,800 

1,240 


16, 775 
399 
851 


302 

18 


9,688 
"207 


65   124,200  '  17,525   320  {   9,895 


The  expenses  of  the  navy  as  provided  in  the  budget  of  1881  were 
7,807,865  florins  against  7,454,552  florins  in  1880. 

XXT.—aENBBAL  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


The  data  contained  in  the  foregoing  report  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  notwithstanding  certain  drawbacks  which,  inherent  to  her  geo- 
graphical position,  traditions,  and  very  existence,  press  heavily  upon 
her,  Austria-Hungary  enjoys,  however,  considerable  prosperity  innearly 
every  department,  whether  financial,  industrial,  or  commercial.  Omit- 
ting as  far  as  possible  every  political  complication  in  which  this  em- 
pire is  of  necessity  involved,  the  problems  of  a  domestic,  financial,  and 
commercial  natare  demanding  solution  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
important  to  engage  for  years  to  come  the  gravest  consideration  of  her 
statesmen  and  political  economists.  The  inherent  difficalties  of  com- 
bining varioas  antagonistic  peoples  and  languages  into  one  homogene- 
ous political  union  are  so  great  that  perfect  success  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, for  it  would  require  an  amount  of  political  wisdom  and  states- 
manship rarely  if  ever  possessed  by  mortals  to  combine  the  Czechs,  Poles, 
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Hungarians,  and  Germans,  who  in  the  main  compose  this  great  empire, 
into  a  single  power,  possessing  sufficient  homogeneity  or  adhesiveness 
to  work  out  the  various  political,  industrial,  and  social  problems  which 
come  up  in  rapid  succession  for  solution  in  this  country. 

The  greatest  national  danger  at  present  threatening  this  empire 
is,  however,  the  enormous  expense  attending  the  armed  peace  which 
the  government  is  compelled  to  maintain,  at  an  annual  cost  of  over 
$50,000,000.  In  order. to  sustain  this  tremendous  burden,  every  inge- 
nuity is  exhausted  to  procure  the  necessary  revenue,  and  yet  the  annual 
deficit  amounts  to  over  $32,000,000,  which  naturally  goes  to  augment 
the  present  large  public  debt  of  the  empire,  and  to  handicap  still  more 
heavily  the  industries  of  the  coming  generation.  This  burden  is  par- 
ticularly felt  now  at  a  moment  when  foreign  competition  threatens  the 
prosperity  of  their  domestic  industry  and  trade.  Enormous  capital  seeking 
employment,  aided  by  telegraph  and  steam,  has  completely  transformed 
the  question  of  transportation,  and  also  of  necessity  at  the  same  time 
that  of  production,  so  that  the  producers  of  wheat  in  the  large  fertile 
plains  of  Hungary  are  compelled  to  practice  the  cheapest  methods  of 
wheat  and  cattle  raising,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Austria  must  exercise 
an  energy,  perfection,  and  economy,  heretofore  unknown,  if  they  do  not 
surrender  the  markets  of  the  world  to  those  who,  favored  by  more  for- 
tunate circumstances,  are  able  to  produce  an  equally  good  article  at  a  less 
price.  As  the  three  elements  of  material,  labor,  and  transportation  de- 
termine or  should  determine  the  price  of  every  article,  it  is  plain  that 
any  nations  which  is  taxed  in  time  of  peace  with  an  annual  outlay  of 
$50,000,000,  and  a  levy  of  nearly  300,000  of  its  finest  young  men  for 
purposes  of  military  defense  must  find  itself  almost  fatally  handicapped 
in  the  race  with  other  nations  comparatively  free  from  these  impeding 
weights. 

In  many  products  this  country  is  very  abundant.  Hungary  possesses 
ricb,  producing  soil,  and  Austria  mountains  of  iron,  coal,  and  other  val- 
uable metals  and  minerals,  and  tbrests  filled  with  trees  or  every  descrip- 
tion ;  labor  also  is  abundant  and  fairly  skilled,  consequently  relatively 
cheap;  but  the  cheapest  clothing  and  the  poorest  fare  are  taxed,  house- 
rent,  trade,  income,  in  fact  every  act  and  breath  of  life  is  taxed  to  sup- 
port a  soldier,  so  that  the  advantage  gained  in  material  and  wages  is 
counterbalanced  and  more  than  counterbalanced  by  taxes.  But  doubt- 
less the  greatest  disparity  between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United 
States  is  seen  in  the  question  of  transportation,  otherwise  the  competi- 
tion experienced  here  in  grain,  meat,  and  petroleum  would  not  be  so 
great.  This  disparity  is  seen  alike  in  every  description  of  freights, 
whether  railway  or  steamer,  since  it  costs  more  to  lay  down  in  England 
and  France  a  ton  of  grain  or  bacon  from  Trieste  than  from  !New  York, 
and  more  to  transport  a  barrel  of  petroleum  f]X)m  Galicia  to  Trieste  than 
from  New  York  to  Trieste.  Austria  and  Europe  possess  grand  trunk 
lines  and  through  freights,  but  they  cannot  be  compared  in  cheapness 
with  those  of  the  Unit^  States,  and  on  this  one  fact,  perhaps,  more  than 
all  others,  depends  the  wonderful  success  attending  American  trade. 

However,  the  trade  of  Austria  is  fairly  prosperous,  her  exports  sur- 
pass her  imports  every  year  with  large  and  more  favorable  balances. 
Her  products  and  manufactures  increase  also  in  magnitude,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  sent  in  1880  surpassed  the  number  in  1879,  showing 
greater  commercial  activity,  but  the  dividends  of  the  various  industrial 
commercial,  and  transportation  companies  diminish  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  the  whole  conflict  may  be  denominated  one  of  margins.  But  the 
decrease  of  dividends  is  not  confined  to  this  empire,  but  has  become  the 
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rule  the  world  over.  Proof  of  this,  if  needed,  is  foand  in  the  effort  made 
at  present  in  Austria  to  introduce  foreign  capital.  During  the  past  year 
the  Lander  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  40,(^,000  francs,  has  been  opened  in 
this  city  with  French  capital,  and  in  addition  to  the  city  gas-works,  the 
General  Omnibus  Company,  and  General  Transportation  Company  are 
now  carried  on  by  English  capital,  and  even  some  of  the  gold  mines  of 
the  Tyrol  are  operated  by  American  capital,  and  negotiations  are  in  prog- 
ress for  certain  of  those  in  Bohemia. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  precedes  that  Austria  is  not 
keenly  alive  to  the  situation.  On  the  contrary,  the  central  government, 
corporations,  societies,  and  iudividual  capitalists  are  neglecting  no  ele- 
ment of  the  problem  how  to  meet  foreign  competition.  Unfortunately, 
sometimes  unfair  methods  are  employed  and  disparagement  and  prohi- 
bition are  resorted  to,  but  more  generally  it  takes  the  form  of  a  renewed 
effort  to  so  diminish  the  cost  of  an  article  and  so  enhance  its  finish  and 
utility  and  furnish  the  means  of  placing  it  on  the  distant  markets  of  the 
world  that  when  driven  from  one  market  they  may  be  able  to  enter 
another.  During  the  past  and  present  year  special  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  direction.  Agents  have  been  selected  by  a  union  formed 
of  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  sent  with  a  selected  stock  of  goods 
to  various  ports  in  the  East  Indies,  Bussia,  Australia,  Persia,  and 
Africa,  which  have  not  been  without  saccess.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
by  our  Ajnerican  manufacturers  that  the  introduction  of  their  goods 
on  the  Austrian  markets,  with  the  exception  of  certain  specialties,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  competition  here,  on  account  of  their  construc- 
tion or  model,  will  require  great  patience  and  serious  consideration. 
During  the  present  year  many  efforts  have  failed,  either  through 
thoughtlessness  or  criminal  neglect.  Articles  badly  selected  or  so  badly 
packed  that  their  condition  rendered  them  unsalable  had  to  be  returned^ 
while  others  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  serious  loss,  so  that  it  is  very 
questionable  if  the  new  year  1882  will  open  up  as  hopefully  as  did  the 
last  to  those  striving  to  place  American  manufactured  articles  on  the 
markets  of  Austria-Hungary. 

JAMES  RILEY  WEAVER. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna,  November  28, 1881. 


Tablk  a. — Statement  shoioing  the  imports  into  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  for  the 

year  ending  JDeoember  31,  1880. 


Articles. 


I.  Colonial  wares  and  tropica] 
fhiits. 

Cocoa 

Coffee 


Spices 
Fmits 


Tea 

Simp  and  8ni2:ar 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
64,795 


379 
33, 121 

1,837 
27,015 

344 
1,199 


n.  Tobacco '      15,434 


Value 
(silver). 

Duties 
(Kold). 

FloHns. 
38, 213,  635 

Florins. 
9, 491, 238 

318, 780 
28, 259, 718 

60,720 
7, 673, 730 

2, 200, 105 

518, 132 

6, 177,  2:j0 

987, 611 

* 

1, 031, 100 

171,700 

226,682 

79,345 

27, 701, 735 

9,207 

From  what  countries  imported. 


Germany,  376. 

aermany,  25,268;  Trieste,  6,081; 
Finme,  458;  Italy,  231;  Switzer- 
land. 171. 

Germany,  1,372 ;  Trieste.  426;  Fl- 
ame, 23;  Italy,  11. 

Trieste,  24,699;  Italy,  1,764;  Ger- 
many, 849;  Finme,  381 ;  Bouma- 
nia,  201. 

Germany,  832 ;  Rnssia,  6 ;  Trieste, 
5;  Fiume,  5. 

Germany,  1,144;  Fiumr.  27;  Tri- 
este, 13;  Italy,  11. 
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■Statement  showing  the  imports  into  the  Empire  of  Ansiria-Hungary  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1880 — Continned. 


Article& 


Tobacco  leaf 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Other  manufkctures 

HL  Garden  and  field  prodace . 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 


ICalt. 
Oats. 


Corn 

Other  grain 

Pease  and  beans 

Rice 

Floor,  shorts,  and  bran  . , 


Fruits  and  nuts. 


Oil-seeds.... 
Clover-seed . 


Hops , 

All  others 


IV.  Animals  and  their  prod- 
ucts. 
Fish  and  water  animals. . . 


Slaughter  animals. . .  head . 


Draught  animals head. 


Skins  and  hides,  raw. 
Feathers  and  hair. . . . 
Meat 


Sausages 

Wax 

Cheese... 


Eggs 

Poultry  and  game 
Milk  and  cream ... 
Honey 


Sponges 

Others,  XL  o.  s 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
12,353 

2,948 

2 
131 


1,100,841 


824,811 
104,838 

84,858 

1,285 
17,908 

285,690 

17,301 

12,808 

41,265 

80,848 

10,638 

12,739 

603 

774 
154,885 


Value 

(silver). 


Florins. 
10,499,965 

16,580,150 

86,500 

635,120 


Duties 
(gold). 


I 


Florins. 
21 

7,297 

1,207 
682 


98,335,827 


500,849 


34,084,197 

9,416,943 

2,178,612 

192,690 
1, 119, 231 

17, 141, 424 
1,106,002 
2,240,877 
7,896,740 

11,077,475 

1, 740, 336 


Free. 

— do 

. . .  .do 

...do 
. . .  .do 


...do 

. . .  do  .... 

...  do 

410, 715 
Free 


39,687 


1,127,447     Free. 
385,856  i....do 


1, 547, 800  I 
7,580,997 


69,056 


10,776 
345,055 

7,727 

14,944 

1,762 

311 

91 

115 

1,645 

2,480 

2,074 

1,095 

81 

58 
546 


49,350,938 


8, 851, 655 

10, 078, 109 

2.092,920 

22,184,850 

5,632,962 

191, 190 

109,800 

137, 640 

1,300.960 

446,480 

1, 074, 496 

131, 460 

26.631 

406,000 
785,  795 


38,695  I 
11.752 


928,867 


256,861 


570, 039 


180 


1 


Free. 
..do 


9.806 

14, 712  : 

5,  735 

69,684  ' 


,  Free. 

...  do 

;  ..  do 

....do 


Free 


2,900 


Y.  Fats  and  oils 

Butter  and  tallow 

Lard  and  grease 

Stearine,  parafflne,  &c 


37,480 

15, 273, 840 

846,481 

151 

136,350 

6,300 

6,070 

3. 035, 000 

485,600 

1.432 

730,467 

42,  957 

From  what  countries  imported. 


Germany,  8,973;  Trieste,  1,852; 
Fiume.  1,528. 

Finme,  2,400;  Trieste,  404;  Ger- 
many, 143. 

Grermany.  2. 

Trieste,  107 ;  Finme,  22. 


Boumania,  181,602;  Russia,  <S,078; 

ports,  66,914 ;  (rermany,  28.400. 
Russia,  47,303;  Germany,  82,987; 

Roumania,  16,236^ 
Boumania,  13,937;  Russia,  11,020; 

Germany,  4,968. 
Grermany,  989 ;  ports,  277. 
Russia,    6,385;    Grermany,    4,790; 

Roumania,  3.278. 
Roumania,  137,609;  ports,  110,327; 

Russia,  16,824:  Ital)',  14.917. 
Roumania,    7,861;    Russia    6,740; 

ports.  1.743;  Germany,  781. 
Russia,    5,221;    Roumania,   8,149; 

ports.  2,589;  (rermany,  1.810. 
Germany,  25.291;  lUly,  8,584;  Fl- 
ume, 8,846;  Trieste,  3,497. 
Germany,   36.001;    ports,    25.882; 

Russia.  16,066;  Italy,  1,148;  Swit- 

■erland,  769. 
Italy,  5,164;  ports,  1,668;  Ronma- 

nia,  1.275;  Germany,  1,067;  Ser- 

Tia,89& 
Russia,    6,951;    Germany.    4.206: 

Roumania,  1,388;  ports,  234» 
Germany,  8,784;  Russia.  8.588;  Roa- 

mania,  787 ;  ports,  234. 
Grermany.  766 ;  Russia,  6. 
Germany,    86,448;    porta.    25,727; 

Russia,  18,461 ;  Italy,  8,601 ;  Rou- 
mania, 1,892. 


Germany,  6.237;  Russia,  1.478; 
ports,  1,585;  Roumania,  996; 
Italy,  427. 

Servia,  121,250 ;  Roumania,  108.891; 
Germany.  45,696;  Russia,  89,623 : 
Italy,  l(r.745. 

Russia,  3.154;  Germany.  2,275: 
Roumania,  1,260;  Italy,  615; 
ports,  262. 

Ports,  5,883;  Germany,  5,195;  Ser- 
via, 1,748;  Roumania,  1,481. 

Russia,  932;  Germany,  561;  Bou- 
mania, 131:  Servia,  ?2;  Italy.  46. 

Germany,  160;  ports,  63;  Rouma- 
mia,58;  Italy,  14. 

Germany.  55;  Italy,  22;  ports,  12- 

c  Germany,  93;  ports.  13;  Italy.  5. 

Germanv.  981;  RouraAnia,  200: 
Italy,  294;  ports.  120. 

Russia,  2,046 ;  lUdy,  232 ;  Germany. 
158,  ports.  22. 

Italy,  051,075 pieces;  Russia,  54.531 
pieces;  (^ermany.  48,414  pieces. 

Germany.  1,019;  Boumania,  41: 
Russia,  35. 

Germany,  38;  ports.  24:  Bouma- 
nia, 12. 

Ports,  53 ;  (jk^rmany.  3. 

Ports,  199;  Germany,  181:  Busnia. 
62 ;  Roumania,  54 ;  Servia.  24. 


Ports.  77:  Switzerland.  28;  Gir- 
many.  25. 

Gemiaoy,  4,205;  ports.  1.777;  Swit- 
zerland, 69 ;  Italy,  10. 

Germany,  1,328;  ports,  99. 
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Tablk  a,— Statement  showing  the  imports  into  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  for  the 

year  ending  December  31, 1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value 
(sUver). 

Duties 
(gold). 

From  what  countries  imported. 

Tallow,  unrenderod 

Other  fata.  d. o*8 

Tons, 
8, 686 

2,145 

3,158 

48 
8,005 

8,067 
6^156 

2,662 

Florins. 
1,552,530 

643,410 

820,076 

36,000 
4,005,881 

1,507,884 
1,660,048 

1, 155, 704 

Florins. 
Free 

21,447 

81,576 

4,800 
135,120 

Free 

77,846 

41,886 

Germany,  1,058;  porta,  1,677 ;  Swit- 
zerland, 28 ;  Boumania,  16 ;  Italy, 
13. 

Germany,  1,876 ;  ports,  166 ;  Italy, 
01 ;  Switeerhmd,  6. 

Germany,  2,858;  ports,  160;  Bna- 

Fish  oil 

LardoU 

sia,  83 ;  BonmaniA,  20. 
Ports,  22,  Germany,  10;  Italy,  6. 

Olive  oil 

Ports.  7,727:  Italy,  582;  Gennany. 

Palm  and  ooooannt  oil 

LinaAodoil. ................ 

622 ;  Switserlandi,  61. 
Germany.  2.808;  ports,  1,066. 
Germany,  4,685;  ports,  415;  Italy, 

80;  Switserland,  17. 
Germany,  1,210;  ports,  1,045;  Italy^ 

286;  ^tzerland,  71. 

Other  oils.  ilo.s 

VI.  Beverages  and  eatables — 

12,021 

4,714,840 

862,521 

Beer  and  mead 

1,084 
3,201 

1,088 
811 

5,060 

1,370 

133 

74 
552 

172,640 
1, 236, 816 

1,136,080 
20,847 

667,722 

482,545 

400,200 

117,760 
481,780 

81,445 
856,881 

268,760 
0,734 

Free 

18,787 

0,838 

25,760 
146,816 

Wine  and  cider  r.. 

Germany,  1,842;  ports,  612;  Boa- 

mania,  408;  Italy,  426. 
Germany,  1,028 ;  ports,  48 ;  Italy,  0. 
Ports.  200 ;  Ch)rmany,  00 ;  Switser- 

luid,10. 
Germany,  4,287 ;  ports,  601;  Servia, 

76;  Switzerland.  80. 
Ports,  L254;  Switzerland.  45:  Ger- 

Lianora 

Vinegar. 

Bread  and  hazd-taok 

Vermicelli 

Meat-extract  and  condensed 

milk. 
Chocolate.... 

many,  43 ;  Italy,  86. 
Germany,  120;  ports,  8. 

Germanv.  60:  ports.  3. 

All othem.  n.o. a.. ......... 

Germany,  410;  ports,  108;  Italy,  21; 

ftmrltKArliuid    R 

VTT.  Fuel,  bailding,  and  tun- 
ers' materlaC 
Coal 

2, 601, 610 

25,753,658 

Free 

2,106,841 
46,484 
60,888 

103,334 

42,437 

81,342 

7,636 

80,560 

54 

276 

1,606 

13,263 

0,004,008 
861,000 
312,245 

1,080.060 

416, 001 

1,006,080 

610, 872 

2,018,343 

1,635.000 
824,700 

Free 

— do 

....do 

....do  ..... 

— do 

. . .  .do  .  ... 

— do 

do 

. . .  .do 

Germany,  2,125,620;  ports,  61,841; 

Switzerland,  8,100;  8ervia,707. 
Germany,    42,240;     ports,    4,861; 

aly,238;  Bussia,  »». 
Germany.  26,220;  Bnssia,  22,251; 

Coak,  peat,  tnrf,  and  char- 

coaL 
"Wood  forfael 

Timber 

Boumania,  17,176;  Italy,  1^000; 

ports,  1,663. 
Germany,    56,143;    ports.    80.867; 

Bussia,  0,340;  Boumania,  8,478; 

Servia,  1,088. 
Germany,     30,001 ;      Switserland, 

3.061;  ports,  2,068;  Servia,  2,886; 

Italy,  1,104. 
Germany,    27,063;     ports,    8,014; 

Switzerland,  220 ;  Italy,  62. 
Germany,  7.557;  Trieste,  66;  Swit- 

Stone  

Cement 

Tiles 

Other  mineral  materials 

Amber 

zerland,  13. 
Germany,  78,150;  porta, 7, 004;  Swit- 

zerUnd,  4,122;  Italy,  4,808. 
Gtirmanv.  53:  TricMta.  1. 

MfM^n^chftnm  TTw .r... 

do '  TrlefltA.  260  •  Germanv.  6 :  Italv.  1. 

Mother  of  vearl 

2, 710.  620  , ....  do 1  Ti-ieate.   5.54 :    Germanv.   018 :    Fi. 

Other  tamers'  materials . .. 

3,872,7*0  !....do 

ume,  17;  Itely,  16. 
Germanv,  8,031;  ports,  2,006;  Bon- 
mania,  1,241;  Itely,  220. 

VILL  Drugs  and  chemicals.... 

170, 750 

26, 642, 856       3, 282, 445 

Medicines  and  perfumery . . 
Indigo 

211 

727 

11, 051 

10.658 

102,074 

12, 471 
22,758 

742, 300            13, 740 
5,451,000     Frftfl 

Germany,  103;  ports,  04 ;  Italy,  11. 
Germany,  412 :  ports,  208 ;  Italy,  16. 

Acorns  and  their  hulls 

Other  colors  and  dyewoods. 

Petroleum,  refined 

2,500,626 
3,026,002 

0,525,104 

720,370 
3, 758, 365 

...do 

68,637 

3,080,223 

106, 811 
4,034 

Trieste,  11.870;  Italy,  68;  Ger- 
many,  6;  Servia,  6. 

Germany.  10,403;  i)orts,  5,784;  Ser- 
via, 1,035 ;  Boumania,  772 ;  Italy, 
463. 

Germany,  57.417;  ports.  43,540; 
Italy,  1,001 ;  Boumania,  818;  Swit- 
zerland, 106. 

Germany,  5,385:  Boumania,  6,867; 
ports,  68;  Italy,  10. 

Germany,  77,707;  ports,  60,581; 
Boumania,  7,766;  Italy,  1,156. 

Mineral  oils  and  tar 

Gums,  turpentine,  asphalt . 

LX..  Weaving    materials    and 

141,622 

142, 118, 281 

1, 760, 568 

yams. 
Cotton 

60,646 

42,786,251 

3,065 

Germany,    35.055;    ports,    32,758: 
Itely,  603;  Switzerland,  826. 
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Table  A. — Statement  showing  the  imports  int4t  the  Entire  of  AustriorHungarjf  for  the 

year  ending  December  31,  1880~Contiuned. 


Articles. 

1 
Quantity 

Value 
(sUyer). 

FUnint. 
12, 621, 627 

36, 572. 510 

15,599,930 

17,896,606 

3,099,262 

13,692,105 

Duties 
<gold). 

Flax,  hemp,  and  )ate 

"Wool 

Ton*. 
32,228 

19,699 
1,328 

11, 521 
8,580 
8,676 

Florin*. 
Free 

....  do 

42,020 

1, 875, 354 

65,677 

274,452 

Silk 

Cotton  yam 

Linen  yam 

"Woolen  yam....... 

X.  Textiles,  dothin^,  and  mil- 
linery. 
Cotton  fabrics  ............. 

11,776 

56, 947, 685 

3,  856, 577 

1,281 

6,602 
3,310 

350 
282 

6, 645, 718 

4, 156. 515 
21, 043, 015 

16, 214, 600 
8. 887, 837 

800,428 

224,825 
1,844,074 

746,800  - 
240,950 

Linen  ffoods 

Woolen  fiToods 

Silkffoods 

ClotSing  and  mUlinery 

XL  Bristles,  bark,  fiber,  and 
paper  goods. 

Brosnes  and  sieyes 

Mats  and  brooms  r 

8,036 

6,062,114 

161. 615 

207 
1,150 
6,679 

421, 640 
2, 576, 760 
3, 064, 714 

7,648 
16,921 

Paper  and  paper  wares 

187, 046 

XIL  Gntta-percha,  leather 
goods,  and  fnrs. 

Ontta-percha  goods 

OHolotn  eoodw  . .-.r-T ,.r.  - 

9,084 

26,922,239 

809,373 

762 

228 

7,852 

338 

419 

3, 531, 712 

576, 810 

17, 271, 195 

2, 199, 650 

8, 342, 872 

90,241 

22,236 

614, 758 

69,124 

13,014 

Xicather 

Tjeatiher  iroodA 

Fnrs 

XUJL  wood,  bone,  glass,  stone, 
and  clay  goods. 
Wooden  and  bone  wares. . . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Stoneware 

78,560 

17,062,821 

391,697 

16,004 

4,426 

10, 478 

47,652 

7, 301, 665 
1, 718, 304 
6,156,821 
1,886,031 

113, 190 

169,594 

27,861 

81,052 

Pottery 

XI Y.  Metals  and  hardware.... 

116,904 

20,532,035 

1, 397. 016 

Iron,  raw  and  scrap 

Other  iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel  wares 

Metals,  not  precious 

Hardware  ..^,t«,.t 

77,133 

11, 187 

9,858 

16,894 
882 

2,815,351 
1.  522, 026 
7,206.508 

7,242,151 
1.746.000 

885,663 
824,694 
501,967 

74,349 
110.863 

XV.  Vehicles  of    transporta- 
tion, number. 
Wagons  and  sleighs . .  .No . . 

Ships do 

487 

192,440 

10, 160 

419 
68 

100, 775 
9l.66o 

8,988  1 

1 
1, 172  ! 

From  what  countries  imported. 


XVI.  Instruments,  machinery,  | 
and  fancy  articles. 
Chirurgical  and  musical  in- 
struments. 


26.338 


255 


Machinery 25,833 

Fancy  articles ; !  250 


24,330,568  ,        970,454 


1, 073, 250 
10, 896, 002 
12, 361, 316 


19,  520 
756,  596 
194.338  ' 


XVIL  Salt,  chemicals,  drugs,  ;      86,  214  j  13, 976, 134 
dyes,  and  explosives.        . 


790,537 


Germany,  17,816;  Bussia,  9,570; 
ports,  4,221 ;  Italy,  611. 

Germany,  12,427;  Russia,  8,750; 
Roumania,  2,861 ;  ports,  41L 

Italy,  704:  Germany,  446;  ports, 
162 ;  Switzerland,  15. 

Germany,  10,747 ;  Switzerland,  480 ; 
ports,  288. 

Germany,  8,360;  Italy,  96;  ports. 
43 ;  Russia,  21 ;  Switzerland,  10. 

Germany,  3,672 ;  ports,  2 ;  Switzer- 
land, 2. 


Germany,  1,119 ;  ports,  116;  Swit- 

zerlsnd,  40. 
Germany,  5,375 ;  ports,  51 ;  Italy,  25. 
Germany,  3,166;  ports,  96;  Italy, 

18;  Servia,  12;  Russia,  9. 
Germany,  828;  Italy,  16;  ports,  4. 
Germany,  213;  ports,  12;  Servia,  6. 


Germany,  115 ;  Italy,  54 ;  ports,  38. 
Italy,  659 ;  Germsny,  430 ;  ports,  151 
Germany,  5,810;  ports,  4d9;  Italy 
377. 


Germany,  746;  Italy,  2;  ports,  2. 

Germany,  218;  ports,  5. 

Germany,  6,045;  ports,  941;  Italy, 
173;  Roumania,  95;  Russia,  68.* 

Germany,  310 :  ports,  17 ;  Switzer- 
land, 4;  Italy,  3. 

Germany,  888;  Roumania,  18;  Rus- 
sia, 6. 

Germany,    10,368;     ports,    4,760; 

Italy,  675 ;  Roumania,  83. 
Germany,  8,828;  ports,  492;  Italy, 

62 :  Switzorlano,  86. 
Germany,  7,365;  ports,  736;  Italy, 

2,162;  Switzerland,  108. 
Germany,    35,780;     ports.    9.365; 

Italy,  1,961 ;  Switzerland.  447. 

Germany,  78, 882 ;  ports,  1 .  889 ;  Ron- 
mania,  1,098;  Switzerland,  101. 

Germany,  10,412 :  port«,  575 ;  Switz- 
erland, 127;  Italy,  n. 

Germany,  9,234 :  ports,  405 ;  Switz- 
erlandf,  183;  Italy,  56;  Rouma- 
nia, 19. 

Germany,  16,104;  ports,  672;  Ser- 
yia,  102 ;  Roumania,  84. 

Germany,  823;  ports,  30;  Italy, 
19 ;  Russia,  7. 


Germany,  272 ;  Roumania,  56 ; 
ports,  98;  Italy,  26;  Switzer- 
land, 19. 

Germany,  1,522  tons  burden ;  Ser- 
via, 4K3  tons  burden. 


Germany,  238 ;  ports,  10 ;  Italy,  5 ; 

Switzerland,  2. 
Germany,     24,158;      Switzerland, 

1,124;  ports,  417;  Russia,  67. 
Germany,  239;   i)orts,  6;  Italy,  2 

Switzerland,  1. 
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Table  A. — Statement  showing  the  imports  into  the  Entire  of  Austria-Hungary  for  the 

year  ending  December  31, 1880 — Continued. 


Artioles. 


Qnantity. 


S«lt 

Chemicals 


Hedicinea  and  dyes,  pre- 
pared. 

Candles 

Soap 


Hatches  and  explosives — 

XYin.  Objects  of  art  and  lit- 
erature. 
Books  and  newspapers 


Timt. 
30,144 
47,166 

6,306 

196 
1,461 

851 


3,148 


£n 


Dicravings,  maps,  and  mu- 
sic. 
Paintings  and  statuary 


2,594 
345 
209 


XIX.  Beftise 


40,500 


I- 


Total  of  merchandise . . . 
Total  of  precious  metals 


Grand  totals  for  1880. 


4, 505, 080 
133 


4, 605, 222 


Floriru. 

301, 673 
6, 046, 556 

6, 504, 130 

204,150 
460,887 

450,2.38 


I 


16,235,070 


8,626,480 
3, 907, 300 
8,701.290 


3, 095, 144 


613, 461, 260 
32, 198, 589 


Duties 
(gold). 


Florint. 

109 
314, 352 

406,962 

15,0^ 
36,783 

17,763 


Free 


Tree. 
. ...  do 
.  ...do 


Free 


26,069,625 
Freer 


645, 659, 858     26, 069, 025 


Total  merchandise  in  1880. .  ,4, 505. 089  613, 461, 269 
Total  merchandise  in  1879. .  4, 128, 894  {556, 574, 095 


Amount  in  United  States 

ourrencv  in  1880. 
Amour  t  in  United  States 

currency  in  1879. 


|252, 193, 928* 
230,  588, 648* 


26,060,626 
20, 842, 116 
12, 578, 594t 

10, 056, 321t 


From  what  countries  imported. 


Germany,  16,845;  ports,  13,290. 
Germany,    85,818;     ports.    9,155; 

Italy,  1,552;  Switzerland,  527. 
Germanv,  5,961;  ports,  210;  Switz- 

erlano,  130 ;  Italy,  62. 
Germany,  89;  ports,  87;  Italy,  16. 
Ports,  650;  Germany,  555;  Italy, 

179;  Switzerland,  65. 
Germany.  677;  ports,  154;  Italy, 

12 ;  Switzerland,  5. 

Germany,  2,494 ;  Russia,  40 ;  ports, 

82;  Italy,  18. 
Germany,  237 ;  porta,  7 ;  Italy,  1. 

Germany,  142;   ports,  50;   Italy, 
12;  Russia,  4. 


Italy,  490. 


*  The  average  value  of  the  paper  or  sUver  florin  of  Austria  was  equal  to  4L11  cents  in  1880,  and 
41.43  cents  in  1879. 
t  The  value  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  gold  florin  is  equal  to  48^  cents  United  States  currency. 
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Table  B. — Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungartf  for  the 

year  ending  December  31,  1880. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value 
(silver). 


L  Colonial  wares  and  tropical  fruits 

Cocoa  and  coffee 

Spices 


spices 
iWts 


Tea 

Sugar,  raw. 


Tons. 
248,036 


Florins. 
58, 653, 786 


216 

43 

541 

5 
162,996 

Sugar,  refined 71,238 

Sirup I      13,897 

II.  Tobacco 

Tobacco  leaf 

Tobacco  fabrics 


7,185 


5,727 
1,458 


m.  Garden  and  field  produce ,1, 049, 695 


Wheat j    201,559 

Rye I     64,218 

Barley 223,175 


73,992 

43,100 
101, 773 

15,500 
35, 141, 974 

22,582,382 

695. 015 


7, 320, 608 


1,489,098 
5, 831, 600 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


133,549, 988 


26,202,644 

6, 903, 446 

22,875, 396 


Germany,  85;  ports,  79;  Roumania,  35; 

Servia,  8. 
Servia,  21;  Germany,  17;  Roumania,  3. 
Germany,  878:   Italy,  72;    ports,  51; 

Russia^  34 ;  Roumania,  6. 
Roumania,  4 ;  ports.  1. 
Germany,  149,»5;  Italy,  13,481;  ports, 

264. 
Ports,  42,369;  Germany,  10,977;  Italy, 

8,078;  Roumania,  6,646. 
Germany,  18,883;  ports,  484;  Italy,  65; 

Roumania,  11. 


Italy,  2,686;   Germany,    1,726;   ports, 

1,057;  Roumania,  26. 
Ports,  1,394;  Germany,  64. 


Germany,  193,636;  ports,  5,815;  Italy, 

1,117;  Russia,  332. 
Germany,  68,672;  ports,  274;   Russia, 

186. 
Germany,  218,688;  ports,  1,924;  Italy. 

1,730;  Servia,  501;  Russia,  300.     ^ 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

-Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Malt 
Oata 
Com 


Other  grain .... 
Peae  and  beaxia 


Rice 

flour,  shorta,  and  bran 


Quantity.     ^^-J^Jj. 


Pruite 

Oilseeds 

Clover  seed 

Hops 

All  others 

lY.  Animals  and  their  products 

Fish  and  water  animals 

Slaughter  animals head . . 

I>raught  animals do 

Poultry  and  game pieces. . 

Other  animals nnmber.. 

Skins  and  hides,  raw 

Feathers  and  hairs 

Meat 


Sausages. 
Wax 


Sponges. 


Tons. 
66,887 

71,105 

62,037 

8.972 
47,400 

121 
133,141 

46,948 

47,460 

9,048 

8,071 

75.044 


;06.440 


2,104 

743.348 

38,804 

1,239,258 

23,927 

6,663 

3,836 

1,485 

162 
224 


12 
078 


&po 
Cheese 

Eggs 27,263 

Milkandoream 897 

Honey 593 

AUothera 688 

V.  Fatoandoils 21,436 

Butter  aud  lard 7,695 

Stearine,  paraffine,  &c 6,886 

Tallow  (animal) 969 

Otherfats 834 

Olive  and  palm  oil 1, 463 

Kape  and  linseed  oil 2,936 

i 

Other  oils 764 

VI.  Beverages  and  eatables |  142, 911 

Beer 30,686 

Vinegar 105 

Liquors 20,466 


Florins. 
9,558,644 

6, 155, 088 

4, 293, 062 

721,602 
6,637,274 

16,884 
24, 670, 738 

4, 762, 329 

5,716,011 

4,968«668 

5,827,q^ 

5,665,607 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


81,996,740 


1,396,271 

35, 840, 015 

13,042,966 

1,636,778 

207,612 

12,093,996 

9, 026, 856 

906,  UO 

151,500 
302,670 

85,400 
683,800 

5, 462, 660 
107,688 
213,408 

1, 061. 220 


12, 926, 216 


6,683,895 
4. 369, 655 
422,004 
314, 269 
801,296 
998,863 
346, 767 


26, 484, 800 


3,885,069 

9,324 

6,676,722 


Germany,  64,039;  Italy,  1,020;  ports, 
664;  e(witxerland,  124. 

Germany,  62,638;  ports,  4,260;  Italy, 
3,016;  Russia,  1,104. 

Germany,  32.769;  Italy,  6,848;  ports, 
6,866;  Servla,  6J46. 

Germany,  8,307 ;  Russia,  432. 

Germany.  87,139;  ports,  7,267;  Italy, 
2.110;  Russia,  480;  Ronmania,  289. 

Italy,  84;  Germany,  24. 

Ports,  72,826;  Germany,  64,199;  Ron- 
mania,  2,776;  Italy,  1,491. 

Germany,  37,961 ;  ports,  5,663;  Russia, 
1,692. 

Germany,  46,686;  ports,  676;  Rosaia, 
636 ;  ttaly,  501. 

Germany,  9,482;  Russia,  87;  Switzer- 
land, "^L 

Germany,  2.942;  Russia,  68:  Ronmania, 
19;  Servia,  19. 

Ports,  38.806;  Germany,  80,113;  Switz- 
erlaad,  6,811 ;  Roumania,  2,509. 

Ports,  1,464;   German}*,  362;   Russia, 

161 ;  Italy,  60. 
Germany JW4, 176;  ports,  61,444;  Italy, 

31,676;  Ronmania,  50,679L 
Germany,  14,026;  Italy,  11,584;  Russia, 

6,344 ;  Roumania,  8,616. 
Germany,  929.003;  ports,  296,670;  Ser- 
via, 6,400;  Swltserland,  6,994. 
Germany,  22,101;  Russia,  466;  Italy, 

408. 
Germany,   6,102;  ports,    648;  Russia, 

369;  Italy,  350;  Servia.  164. 
Germany,  8,763;  ports,  82;  Russia,  26; 

Italy,  & 
Porta,  1,174;  Germany,  287;   Switxer- 

land,  16;  Italy,  5. 
Ports,  68;  Roumania.  44;  Germany,  32. 
Germauy,  127;  Russia,  36;  porta,  30; 

Roumania,  21 ;  Italy,  10. 
Roumania,  6:  Germany,  6;  ports,  2. 
Italy,  484:  Germany,  311;  ports,  79; 

Roumania,  77. 
Germany,  26,726:  ports,  426;  Italy,  93; 

Switserland,  12. 
Ports,  M>1;  Germany,  89;  Roumania, 

4;  Servia,  3. 
Germany,  432;  ItAly,  118;  ports,  82; 

Russia  7;  Switzerland,  8. 
Germany,  688;  Italy,  104;  ports,  32; 

Russia,  2. 

Germany,  6,656;  ports,  613;  Italy,  174; 

Switzerland,  107. 
Germany,  4,278;  Russia,  1,936;  ports, 

320;  Roumania,  240. 
Germany,  417;  ports,  407;  Italy,  105; 

Russia,  23. 
Crermany,  609;  ports,  197;  Roumania, 

65;  Russia,  31. 
Germany,  717;  ports,  666;  Servia,  74; 

Russia,  63 ;  Roumania,  80. 
Germany,  2,846;  Ronmania,  284;  ports, 

199;  Italy,  74. 
Germany,  484 ;  Roumania,  180 ;  ports,  46. 


Germany,  14,618:   ports,  8,081;  Italy, 

6,976;  Roumania,  970. 
Ports,  34;  Roumania,  27;  Servia,  22; 

Germany,  12. 
Ports,  9^16;   Italy,  6.256;   Germany, 

6,089;  Roumania,  812. 
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Table  B. — Statement  $h4nnng  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Auetria-Hungary  for  the 

year  mding  December  31, 1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Wine  and  oidar 


Bread  and  hard-tack 
Other  eatables 


Qa«.«ty.l    ,2JS«. 


Ton: 
90,564 

514 
556 


VII.  Fuel,  building  and  tntners'  ma- 5, 900, 018 

terial,  and  minerals.  ' 

Wood 1,746,894 

3, 787, 603 

2,085 


Coal  and  turf 


Turners'  and  carrers'  material,  n. 
o.  8. 

Iron  ore 

Cement 


Stone 

Other  minerals 

VIII.  Drags  and  chemicals. 


Medicines  and  perfumery  < 
king  stuflii  . . 


50,811 
32,280 

270,472 

158,013 


47,163 


FUnvM. 
*15,530,057 

6G.820 
306,008 


67,463,830 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


44.778,427 

12,408,779 

905,054 

812,073 
1,129,789 

2,178,717 

5,250,100 


Dyes  and  tanning 

Gams,  tar,  and  mineral  oils 

IX.  Weaving  materials  and  yams . . . . . 

Cotton 

Cotton  yam 

Flax,  hemp,  sea-grass 

Linen  thread 

Wool 

Woolen  yam 

SUk 

X.  Textiles,  clothing,  and  mUlinery . . . 

Cotton  fabrics 

Linen  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Silk  goods 

Clothing  and  millinery 

XT.  Bristles,  bark,  fiber  and  paper 
goods. 
Brusl^psand  sieves 


139 
38,919 

8,105 


4,513,646  I 

703,600  I 
2,713,450  I 

1,096,687  I 


85,639 


5,976 
562 
0,668 
7,692 
12,407 
1,815 
1,019 


51,264,900 


14,077 


3,071,406 
857,170 
2,971,186 
6.949,478 
26, 483, 240 
4,801,415 
6.631,005 


2,877 
5,314 
4,366 


55, 522, 160 


7,363,372  , 
11,118,973  I 
24,400,845  ' 


Hats  and  brooms 

Paper  and  paper  wares 23, 548 


XII.  Gntta-percha,  leather  goods,  and 
ftirs. 
Gutta-percha  goods 


162 

2,563,200 

1,356 

10, 085, 770 

24.041 

8, 753, 232 

150 

821,600 

334 

604.015 

23,548 

7, 767.  527 

3,108 

18,  608,  050 

Oilcloth  goods 

Leather 

Leather  goods 
Furs 


158  I       700, 145 
36  42,060 

1, 012       3,  323, 235 

I 

1,782  I  14,022,030 
120  I        510,680 


Xni.  Wood,  bone,   glasa,  stone  and  I    113, 042     42, 310, 501 
clay  goods.   •  


Germany,  57,264;  ports,  24,108;  Italy, 

5,500 ;  Bussia,  1,146. 
Germany,  255;  ports,  204;  Russia,  30. 
Germany,  117;  ports,  03;  Russia,  25. 


Germany,  788,880;  ports,  453,150;  Italy, 
288,342;  Roumania,  140,486. 

Germany,  3,445,758;  Russia,  136,416; 
ports,  102.020;  Italy,  44,600. 

Germany,  2,501;  ports,  437;  Italy,  31; 
Russia,  10. 

Germany,  50,800. 

Germany,  28,554;  ports,  1,881;  Italy, 
1,374 ;  Roumania,  217. 

Germany,  147,826;  ports,  78,674;  Italy, 
36,908;  Russia,  3,842. 

Germany,  110,200;  ports,  27,632;  Rou- 
mania, 8,168;  Russia,  7,440. 

Germany,  81 ;  Roumania,  21;  porta,  10. 
Germany,  34.602;   porta,  1,812;  Italy, 

1,322 ;  Russia,  742;  Roumania,  305. 
Germany,  5,385;  ports,  1,247;  Russia, 

621 ;  Italy,  471 ;  Roumania,  306. 


Germany,  2,331;  Russia,  2,681;  Italy, 

410 ;  ^rvia,  248. 
Roumania,  170 ;  ports.  111 ;  Russia,  80 

Servia,  85;  Germany,  62. 
Grermany,  6,218 ;  ports,  256 ;  Servia,  86 

Italy,  57;  Roumania,  87. 
Germany,  7,150;  Italy,  426;  ports,  87 

Russia,  31 ;  Roumania,  26. 
Germany,  11,564;  Russia,  337;  Italy, 

265;  ports,  237. 
Germany,  072 :  Russia,  254 ;  Roumania, 

42 ;  ports,  34. 
Italy,  736;  Germany,  202;  Russia,  48; 

porta,  21. 

Germany,  005 ;  Roumania.  815 ;  Servia, 
424;  Italy,  272;  ports,  230. 

Germany,  1,028;  Roumania,  1,808; 
I)orta,  675;  Servia,  300;  Russia,  317. 

Porta,  1,080  ;  Roumania,  022;  Germany, 
753;  Servia,  282;  Italy,  253. 

Germany,  98 ;  Italy,  23 ;  ports,  20 ;  Rou- 
mania, 14;  Russia,  5. 

Roumania,  665 ;  Russia,  207 ;  porta,  245 ; 
Germany.  117. 


Ports,  81;  Servia,  36;  Roumania,  27; 
Germany ,  11. 

Germany,  184 ;  Servia,  80 ;  Russia,  37 ; 
porta,  18. 

Germany,  10,378;  ports,  7,471;  Rouma- 
nia, 2,728 ;  Italy,  1,587. 

Germany,  64 :  Roumania,  47 ;  Italy,  17 ; 

ports,  16;  Russia,  10. 
Porta,   17;    Roumania,  8;    Servia,    6; 

Germany,  2. 
Germany,  375 :  Roumania,  214 ;  Servia, 

166 ;  porta,  157. 
Germany,  704;  Roumania,  675;  porta, 

208 ;  Russia,  112. 
Germany,  72;  Roumania,  26;   Russia, 

17;  Italy,  3. 
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Table  B. — Staiement  showing  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Austria- Hungary  for  the 

year  ending  December  31,  1880 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Wooden  and  bone  vares 

Glafts  and  glassware 

Stoneware 

Pottery 

XIY.  Metals  and  hardware 

Iron  and  steel 

RaUs 

Iron  and  steel  wares 

Metals,  not  preoioas 

Metal  wares 

XV.  Yehides  for  transportation 

Wagons  and  sleighs number . 

Ships do... 


XYI.  Instruments,    machineiy,    and 
fancy  articles. 
Chirugical  and  mnsioal  instruments 


/\«««*4*,T       Yalne      ■  CountHes  to  which  or  through  which 
Quantity.     ^^J^lyeT).  exported. 


Machinery 

Fancy  articles 


XYH.  Salt    chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
and  explosives. 
Salt 


Chemicals 

Medicines  and  dyes,  prepared 

Candles 

Soap 

Matches  and  explosives 

XYin.  Objects  of  art  and  literature  . . 

Books  and  newspapers,  maps,  and 
music. 

Paintings,  engraTings,  and  statu- 
ary. 
XIX.  Reftise 


33, 886. 
31,107 
11,208 
36,891 


Florins. 
19, 007, 100 

18, 052, 817 

2, 699, 670 

2,560,604 


98,323 


29,393,586 


47, 103 

25,817 

20,528 

3,479 

1,396 


4, 190, 870 

2, 065, 852 

18,357, 960 

2, 318, 934 

'    2,460,470 


35,818 


5, 978, 745 


3,416 
2,692 


15,029 


407 

11, 701 

2,921 


1, 183, 530 
4,845,215 


41,827,432 


2, 704, 185 

4,  529, 078 

34, 594,469 


69, 015  !  14, 884, 948 


28,835 

29,284 

4,902 

458 

496 
5,090 


1,295 


1,083 
262 


84,802 


Total  of  merchandise  — 
Total  of  precious  metals 


'8, 116, 967 
265 


Grand  total  for  1880 8,117,232 


545,924 
6, 997, 573 
4, 404, 921 

869,063  ! 

183,044  ' 
2,384,428 


9,436,870 


8,771,100 
5, 665, 270 


5, 095, 750 


675, 994, 438 
22, 687, 376 


698, 531, 814 


Germany,  14,371 ;  ports,  10,430:  RoiiniH- 

nia,  3,480 ;  Bussia,  2,786. 
Germany,  20,925;  porte,  3,907;  Rouma- 

nia,  2,439;  Italy,  1,756. 
Ports,  5,658;  Germany,  8,871;  Russia, 

924 ;  Roumania,  480. 
Germany,    22,766;     Roumania,    8.006; 

Russia,  2,390 ;  ports,  1,766. 


Ports,  16,942;  Russia,  18,773;  German v, 

6.966 ;  Italy,  6,257. 
Italy,  11,013;  ports,  8,229;  Roumania. 

3,493 ;  Russia,  2,980. 
Ports,  6,091;  Roumania,  5,326;  Russia, 

4,448 ;  Germany,  2,467. 
Germany,  1,960;  ports,  698;  Italy,  569; 

Roumania,  139;  Serria,  84. 
Germany,  663;  ports,  818;  Roumania, 

190 ;  Russia,  146 ;  Italy,  125. 


Roumania,  2^4;  Russia,  628;  Ger- 
many, 377 ;  Serria.  272. 

Russia,  86,780  tons  Durden ;  Germany, 
80,650  tons  burden ;  Roumania,  6,24» 
tons  burden. 


Germany,  194;  ports,  61;  Roumania, 
64;  Russia,  51;  Italy  28. 

Russia,  5,861;  Germany,  3,629;  Rou- 
mania, 1,807 ;  ports,  445. 

Germany,  1,449;  Roumania,  489;  Rus- 
sia, 346;  ports,  841. 


Russia,  18,278;  Servia,  9,889;  Montene- 
gro, 1,124. 

Germany.  21,469;  Russia,  2,095;  ports, 
2,010;  Roumania,  1,862. 

Germany,  2,048;  Russia,  1,172;  Rou- 
mania, 663 ;  ports,  627 ;  Servia,  260. 

Roumania,  20/;  Servia,  96;  ports,  79; 
Germany,  68. 

Roumania,  182 ;  ports,  180 ;  Servia,  120 ; 
Germany,  77. 

Ports,  1,986;  Germany,  1,692;  Rouma- 
nia, 988 ;  Russia,  845. 

Germany,  780;  Russia,  110;  Roumania, 

59 ;  ports,  62. 
Grermany,  187;  Russia,  39;  ports,  15; 

Roumania,  12. 
Germany,  71,309;  Italy,  8,460;  ports, 

4,636;  Russia,  191;  Switzerland,  80. 


Total  merchandise  exported  in  1880 .  .8, 116, 967  675, 994, 438 


Total  merchandise  exported  in  1879.  7, 690, 241 


684, 018, 647 


Florins  at  the  rate  of  41.11  cents,  equal 

to  $277,901,313. 
Florins  at  the  rate  of  41.48  cents,  equal 

to  $283,388,884. 
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Table  C. — Statement  showifig  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of 
Austria- Hungary  (agencies  included)  to  the  United  SUites  of  America  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1»H1. 


Articles. 


Bed  feathers 

Books 

Battons 

Cloth  and  woolen  jcoods  . 
Dress  goods  and  shawls. . 

Dmgs  and  ohemicals 

Fancy  goods  and  Jewelry 

Fruits,  dried 

Fnmitnre 

Olassware 

Oloves 

Gam 

Hair,  human 

Hops 

Iron  and  steel 

Insect  powder 

Leather,  skins,  and  fvn  . 
licntils . 


Budapesth. 


$2,440  73 


122. 2(5  18 


1,034  77 

"iiiii 


Prague. 


Trieste. 


$12, 684  50 

4, 935  43 

54, 282  01 

72, 445  41 


11, 152  09 

20,849  26 

6,625  36 

2, 015  32 

1, 405, 082  90 

5,566  67 


$51,651  49 


21,685  88 
14, 822  31 


239,653  82 


48,767  56 


89,404  06 
14, 852  51 


Xinen  and  cotton  goods 

Machinery 

Mineral  watex 

Musical  instruments  . . 

Oils 

Pipes  and  pipe  fixtures 
Porcelain  and  pottery . . 

Bags 

Seeds 

Silks  and  velvets 


Sponges 

Toys  and 

Wine,  beer,  and  liquor. 


['oys  and  chipped  goods 


"Wool 
Mlsoellaneous 


Total  in  United  (States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year. . . 


Increase . 
Decrease. 


2,088  01 
42, 891  44 


15, 295  76 


10,412  95 
6,485  73 


14^864  80 
721 


185,686  86 
305, 890  17 


laO,  193  31 


49,852  89 


170, 197  58 


20.262  68 
42, 086  70 


9,899  23 


1,956,298  88 
1, 686, 352  52 


869,941  86 


5,804  81 
90,925  93 


27, 418  78 


91, 426  60 
155, 512  97 


1, 707, 817  88 
2, 808, 464  23 


601, 146  90 


Vienna. 


48,077  71 


95,858  18 


83,872  37 


12,355  50 
'i7,396*i2 


$352  47 
828,998  80 
178, 589  85 
9, 360  24 
210, 186  97 
329. 880  24 


27,436  56 

4,458  22 

78, 280  33 


168,665  68 

17, 631  53 

448,665  60 


288,170  54 
6,633  16 


2, 783, 709  02 
8, 005, 789  62 


222,080  60 


Total. 


$12, 

5, 
883, 
245, 

9, 

276, 

860, 

1, 019, 

30, 

1.411, 

78, 

239, 

21. 

14, 

48, 

80. 

227, 
17. 

463, 

2. 

58, 

102, 
49, 

233, 

176, 
6. 
90. 
83, 
27, 
20, 
69, 
91. 

182, 


684  59 
287  90 
280  81 
985  29 
360  24 
431  28 
679  50 
604  01 
351  88 
470  89 
796  00 
653  82 
805  05 
322  84 
077  71 
404  06 
:i85  75 
631  53 
961  86 
088  01 
304  89 
278  86 
852  88 
170  54 
880  74 
804  81 
925  83 
872  87 
418  78 
262  68 
307  00 
426  60 
314  58 


6, 633, 017  09 
7,306,496  54 


673, 479  45 


The  average  value  of  the  Austrian  paper  florin  during  the  year  was  41^*^  cents. 

Table  D. — Statement  showing  the  nationality,  number,  and  tonnage  of  sea^going  vessels 
entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  Austria  during  the  year  1879. 


AKIUVAU). 


Nationality. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Anstro-Hnngarian 22,546 

Belgian I 

-    ■    ■ 26 


British 
Danish 

German  

French 

Qreek 

Italian 

Dutch 

American  (United  States) 

Russian 

Samlot      

Swedish- Norwegian 

Turkish 


ToUls  in  1879 
Totals  in  1878. 


5 

54 

6 

732 

7,515 

14 

6 

6 

7 

53 

247 


31,216 
34,992 


5,805 

963 

22, 144 

1,979 

64,995 

297, 217 

2,884 

3,647 

2,443 

909 

21, 176 

10, 070 

1, 097,  879 
1,037,517 


Steamers. 


Total. 


No.     '   Tonnage,  i    No.     I   Tonnage. 


17,488 
15,040 


I 


17, 081 

4 

188 

4, 068, 751 

4,738 

185, 191 

2 

1 

2,302 
306 

252 

128,544 

10 

5,568 

4, 895, 403 
3, 954, 305 


39,677 

4, 731, 408 

4 

4,738 

213 

190,999 

6 

963 

56 

24,446 

7 

2,285 

782 

64,995 

7,767 

425, 761 

14 

2,884 

6 

8,647 

6 

2,448 

7 

909 

63 

26,744 

247 

10,970 

48,704 

5, 498, 282 

60,082 

4,991,822 

i 
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Table  D. — Statement  shotcing  the  nationality,  number ^  ^c. — Contiuned. 

UKPABTURE8. 


Nationality. 


Aastro-  Huugarian 

Belfiian 

British 

Danish 

Crerman 

French  

Greek 

Italian 

Dutoh 

American  (United  States) 

Bassian 

Samiot 

Swedish-Norwegian 

Turkish 


Sailing  vessels. 


No.     '  Tonnage. 


22,448 


065. 327 


Totals  in  1879. 
Totals  in  1878. 


28 

6 

43 

5 

710 

7,474 

17 

3 

7 

6 

53 

251 


6,765 
1, 152 

18, 378 
1.810 

63,993 

289,817 

3,391 

1,638 

2,540 

956 

21.100 

11,384 


31, 051 
35,084 


1. 088, 251 
1, 044, 666 


Steamers. 

No. 

Tonua}!e. 

17, 035 

4 

If'O 

4, 074, 427 

4,738 

186,992 

2 

1 

2,302 
307 

250 

127, 499 

i 

1 

216 

10 

5.685 

•••••••"     ----------- 

Total. 


Tonnage. 


30,483 

4 

218 

6 

45 

6 

710 

7,724 

17 

3 

8 

6 

63 

251 


4, 402, 166 
3, 953, 853 


48,544 
50,184 


4.  ".•}(»,  754 

4.738 

j  9  J,  757 

1,152 

20.  6P0 

*_M17 

63.993 

417, 316 

3,391 

1,638 

•J,  7.56 

956 

26.785 

11,384 

5,490,417 
4.998,019 


Tablk  E. — Statement  shounng  the  nationality,  number,  and  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessele 
arrived  at  and  cleared  frotn  the  port  of  Tiieete  during  the  year  1880. 


ARKIVALB. 


Nationality. 


Anstro-Hnngarian 

American  (United  States) 

Belgian , 

Danish 

I^nob 

German 

Greek 

British 

Italian 

Datch 

Turkish 

Bassian 

Samiot 

Swedish>Norwegian 


Totals  ki  1880. 
Totals  in  1879. 


Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

TotaL 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

8,493 
7 

170,382 
6,030 

1,248 

484,411 

4,786 

7 

2 

7 

3 

81 

165 

213 

1,986 

13 

41 

2 

3 

46 

654,798 
6,080 
2,392 
2.884 

2 

2,392' 

7 
8 

31 
,161 

23 
1.724 

18 

41 
2 
3 

42 

2,884 

363 

12,058 

16,748 

6,776 

81,674 

2,355 

2,249 

825 

240 

20,786 

363 

3 

4 

190 

212 

i,968 

1.808 

179.574 

117,864 

14,016 

18,556 

185,350 

199,588 

2,355 

2,249 

fi25 

240 

4 

2,054 

22.840 

6,560 
6,288 

321,865 
844,970 

1,658 
1,536 

790,066 
757, 100 

7,208 
7,824 

1.111,981 
1, 102, 070 

Nationality. 


DEPARTURES. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Anstro-Hnngarian 

American  (miited  States) 

Bel^an 

Danish 

French  

German 

Greek 

British  

Italian 

Datch 

Turkish 

Bassian 

Samiot 

Swedish-Norwegian 


Totals  in  1880. 
Totals  in  1879. 


4 
4 

40 
169 

21 
1,752 

14 

47 
2 
3 

45 


Tonnage.   ,    No.       Tonnage. 


Total. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


167, 763 
8,864 


790 

506 

16, 788 

18, 952 

4,900 

83,497 

2,635 

2,593 

774 

246 

22,519 


1,283 

486,441 

2 

2,176 

3 

3 

187 

212 

2,227 

1,889 

177, 141 

118,880 

1 


330,827 
343,305 


1,695 
1,549 


247 


790.815 
7€6, 575 


4,676 

654,204 

11 

8,864 

2 

2.176 

4 

790 

4 

506 

43 

19. 015 

172 

20.841 

208 

lt(2.0ll 

1,904 

2fl2  877 

14 

2.635 

47 

2.593 

3 

l,<hll 

3 

l>46 

49 

24,353 

7,2U0 

1. 121.642 

7. 827 

1.109,866 
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Table  F. — Table  showing  the  eandition  of  the  merekant  marine  of  the  Auetro-Hungarian 

Empire  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880. 


Claas  of  Yessels. 


Ships 

Borka 

Brigs 

Brinntises 

OoeletteB 

SchooDen 

Schooner-briga 

Cntten 

Trabaokols  .... 
Steamers 


Sea-going  vessels. 


No. 


12 

896 

70 

80 


15 
38 


Tonnage. 


11.729 

159,836 

25,276 

9,117 


4,270 
11,185 


Crews. 


177 

3,176 

631 

248 


109 
273 


Large  coasting  xessels. 


No. 


2 
1 

19 
21 


Tonnage. 


821 


527 

52 

1,777 

2,833 


Crews. 


17 


16 

4 

95 

108 


Totals  In  1880 
Totals  In  1879 


Class  of  vessels. 


Ships 

Bar\s 

Brigs 

Brigantines 

Goelettes 

Schooners 

Sehooner-brigs . . . 

Cutters 

Trabackels 

Brazsere 

Lentiandgaeten. 
Flshing-boato  — 

Lighter-boats 

Steamers 


Totals  in  1880 
Totals  in  1879 


75 


62,101 


2,^ 


90 
5 


855 
642 


78 
56 


536 
549 


283,464 

282,571 


6,955 
6,078 


70 
62 


7,507 
6,143 


369 
856 


SmaU  coasting  Yessels. 


No. 


2 

7 


9 

669 

591 

481 

2,052 

8,742 

88 


7,586 
7,615 


Tonnage. 


120 
420 


118 
17,209 
4.989 
1,858 
5.756 
8.826 
1,227 


40,467 
41,958 


Crews. 


9 
83 


23 
2,322 
1,472 
1,067 
7,448 
7,441 
189 


20,004 
20,092 


Total. 


No. 


12 

298 

70 

32 

8 
41 
60 

9 


591 

481 

2,052 

8,742 

118 


Tonnage. 


11,729 

160,657 

25,276 

9,644 

172 

6.467 

13,968 

113 

18.064 

4,989 

1,858 

5,755 

8,826 

68,970 


Crews. 


177 

3,193 

631 

264 

18 

237 

381 

23 

2,395 

1,472 

1,067 

7,448 

7,441 

2,586 


8,192 
8,226 


381,488  I    27.828 
830,672  !    27,426 


Tablb  G. — Statement  showing  the  carrying  trade  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Justro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  with  foreign  nations,  during  the  year  1879. 

I 

I  AERIVALB. 


Conn  tries. 


Sailing  vessels. 


igypt - 

Belglnm 

BrasU 

Germany 

France  and  colonies 

Gfeece 

Great  Britain  and  colonies 

Italy 

Holland 


Portugal  

Ronmania 

Bnssia 

Spain  and  colonies 
Tripoli  and  Tonis. 

Turkey 

United  States 


No.     .  Tonnage. 


53 

13 

3 

4 
858 
144 
500 
741 

15 
6 

55 
188 

24 

16 
738 
279 


Totals  in  1879 1    3,n87 

Totals  in  1878 i    3,359 


10. 

7. 

1. 

2. 

151. 

31. 

246, 

126, 

7. 

3, 

13, 

72, 

9. 

5, 

254, 

165, 


683 
519 
162 
144 
863 
050 
174 
815 
683 
305 
677 
266 
128 
531 
490 
905 


Steamers. 


No. 


237 


1,547 


281 


126 

84 


Tonnage. 


272,121 


1,288,711 


97,274 


73,052 
62,784 


2, 244       2, 100, 978 


4,519       3,844,865 
4,9i6       3,959,540 


I 


Total. 


290 

18 

3 

4 

358 

1,691 

500 

1,022 

15 

6 

181 

272 

24 

16 

2,088 

279 


Tonnage. 


291,804 
7,519 
1,162 
2,144 

151,863 
1,269,761 

246,174 

224,080 

7,683 

3,305 

86,729 

135,000 

9,128 

5,531 

8,855,463 

165,905 


4, 963, 210 
5, 137, 647 
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Table  G. — Statement  shamng  the  carrjfing  trade,  j-o, — Continued. 


Coantries. 


Egypt 

Belgiain 

Brazil 

Oermany 

France  and  ooloniea 

Greece 

'Oreat  Britain  and  colonies 

Italy 

Holiand 

Portugal 

.Ronmania 

Russia 

Spain  and  colonies 

Tripoli  and  Tunis 

Turkey 

United  States 

Totals  In  1879 

Totals  in  1878 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


56 

13 

3 

5 

358 

143 

502 

729 

15 

6 

56 

194 

25 

16 

762 

258 


8.180 
3,366 


Tonnage. 


20, 

6, 

1. 

2, 

150, 

31, 

246, 

121, 

7, 

8. 

13. 

74, 

9, 

6, 

260, 

103, 


828 
928 
162 
614 
141 
121 
648 
664 
633 
213 
677 
248 
525 
581 
002 
312 


1, 108, 247 
1. 185, 638 


DRPABTURE8. 


Steamers. 

NO. 

Tonnage. 

238 

273,883 

'  i.548 

1 

280 

"i,"  238, 784 

35 

96,950 

. 

126 
85 

"■'  73,062 
64,194 

2,242 

2,099,156 

4,520 
4,960 


3,845,998 
3,961,085 


TotaL 


Tonnage. 


294,651 
6,928 
1,162 
2,614 

150, 141 
1,269,905 

247,153 

218, 614 

7,633 

8,213 

86,729 

138,442 

9,525 

5.531 

2, 850, 157 

163.312 

4,954,240 
5,146.7^ 


OR££C£. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Hanoook^  ofPatras. 

United  States  Consulate, 

PatraSj  February  28, 1S82. 

The  year  1881  proved  generally  one  of  the  best  ever  experienced  by 
growers  of  cnrrants  (the  principal  produce  of  this  country) ;  not  only 
^as  the  crop  the  largest  ever  grown,  and  quality  on  the  whole  fine,  but 
prices  ruled  high,  consequent  on  the  low  stocks  that  existed  in  the 
markets  of  consumption  when  the  new  fruit  became  ready,  the  still 
increasing  demand  from  France  for  wine  making,  and  I  may  add  from 
unwarranted  speculation  on  the  part  of  traders,  which  will  cause  some 
of  them  to  have  anything  but  pleasant  recollections  of  the  past  year. 

The  crop  of  currants  has  not  yet  all  been  shipped  ofi/^^^  ^^  ^^  certain 
that  it  will  sum  up  to  about  120,000  tons,  against  92,337  tons  in  1880, 
a.nd  about  20,000  tons  more  than  any  crop  of  currants  ever  produced. 

The  shipments  from  the  crop  to  date,  as  compared  to  last  year's,  are : 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 
United  states... 

Canada  

France  

North  of  Europe 

Trieste 

Jtassia 

Australia 

Orders 

Total 


The  average  prices  have  been  24«.  to  28«.  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  for  the  best, 
228.  to  24«.  for  medium,  and  18«.  to  22«.  for  the  ordinary  grades.  The 
total  value  of  the  crop  may  be  estimated  at  $11,250,000.  The  carrying 
trade  has  been  principally  under  the  British  flag,  the  clearances  from 
this  port  alone  being  131  vessels,  of  115,564  tons  and  3,428  crew,  of  which 
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114  were  steamers  and  the  remaiuder  sailing  vessels.  Freights  have 
averaged  about  27«.  6^.  for  United  Kingdom,  30«.for  United  States,  25s. 
for  north  of  France,  and  27».  6d.  for  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  per  ton  for 
currants  in  barrels  and  cases,  with,  in  each  case.  10  per  cent,  primage,  and 
for  south  of  France  17  to  20  francs,  and  5  per  cent,  for  currants  in  bulk 
and  bags. 

The  grape  crop,  which  ripens  after  the  currant  crop,  suffered  severely 
from  excessive  heat  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  in  many  vineyards  it 
was  hardly  worth  gathering,  and  growers  that  had  a  third  and  half 
crop  were  considered  fortunate. 

The  exports  of  wine  from  this  port  were  of  the  value  of  about  $40,000, 
and  went  chiefly  to  Germany. 

The  oliveoil  and  grain  crops  were  also  short,  the  former  in  conti- 
nental Greece  being  little  more  than  required  |br  local  consumption, 
and  is  selling  at  equal  to  about  $245  per  tun.  That  the  grain  crops 
were  short  is  nothing  uncommon,  as  the  peasants,  particularly  in  this 
part  of  Greece,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  currants  and 
pay  little  attention  to  other  crops ;  therefore  about  two-thirds  of  the 
grain  required  for  consumption  is  imported  from  the  Black  Sea.  Prices 
have  been  about  $15  per  imperial  quarter  for  wheat,  $8.25  for  Indian 
corn,  $6  65  for  barley,  and  $5  for  oats. 

The  crop  of  valonea  has  been  large  and  quality  fine,  say  about  10,500 
tons,  against  2,650  tons  in  1880  and  7,500  in  1879.  Prices  have  been 
moderate,  about  $40  to  $50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  according  to  quality.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  crop  has  gone  to  England  and  one-third  to  Italy  and 
Trieste. 

The  port  of  Kauplia  exported  last  year  tobacco  to  the  value  of  about 
$60,000,  and  Sultana  raisins  of  the  value  of  $38,000,  and  other  articles, 
such  as  cheese,  dyes,  brooms,  &c.,  not  including  currants,  of  the  value 
of  about  $56,000. 

At  Calamata  the  crop  of  figs  was  good,  and  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  $500,000 ;  price  averaged  about  14«.  6d.  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  The 
cocoons  produced  there  were  worth  about  $55,000,  wine  about  $350,000, 
olive  oil  about  $100,000,  grain  about  $175,000,  and  other  produce  (not 
including  currants),  lamb  skins,  dye,  valonea,  sesame  seed,  &c.,  worth 
about  $35,000, 

The  i)roduce  of  Acarnania  and  Etolia,  consisting  of  valonea,  tobacco, 
licorice  root,  oats,  Indian  com,  wool,  cattle,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  about 
$600,000. 

The  import  trade  at  this  port  was  brisk  during  the  past  year,  but  re- 
turns have  not  yet  been  made  at  the  custom-house ;  if  I  can  obtain  them 
later  on  they  will  be  sent. 

The  trade  between  tne  United  States  and  Greece  shows  a  fair  increase. 

Imports. — Petroleum  is  the  only  article  of  any  importance,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  previous  reports,  that  comes  direct  from  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  correct  statistical  informa- 
tion. In  1880  the  trade  was  very  insignificant,  owing  to  a  higher  duty 
having  been  imposed,  an  abundant  crop  of  olives,  and  other  causes,  but 
during  the  pa^t  year,  notwithstanding  that  the  high  duty  still  continues, 
the  receipts  have  been  quite  ui)  to  previous  year ;  the  figures,  according 
to  the  landing  debentures,  have  been  as  follows  : 

Case*. 

AtPirieaa 113,659 

At  Corfus 67.344 

AtPatras 5,500 

AtSyra 3,600 

In  all 190,103 

4277 67 
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against  18,876  cases  in  1880, 180,154  cases  in  1879, 160,907  cases  in  1878^ 

and  132,060  cases  in  1877. 

.  Exporta, — ^These  consist  solely  of  carrants,  and  havebeen  as  follows : 


Whence. 

FromPatnM 

From  Zante 

Prom  Cepholonia 

Total *. 


Yalae. 


$617.500  94 
199.887  88 
125.012  46 


94;:.  470  20 


The  quantity  is  about  1,200  tons  more  than  ever  shipped  direct  tatfae 
United  States  in  one  year.  The  average  price  ($91.12  per  ton)  is  high, 
for  reasons  given  atcommencement  of  this  report.  Four  steamers  cleared 
direct  for  New  York ;  the  remainder  of  the  fhiit  was  transshipped  in  Lou- 
don and  Liverpool,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tons  that  were  sent  via 
Montreal. 

What  follows  may  not  be  considered  to  appertain  to  a  report  of  this 
description,  but  I  add  it  on  the  principle  that  ^^  when  found,  make  a 
note  of ;  it  is  translated  from  an  economical  review  published  by  Mr. 
A.  Bconomo,  at  Athens : 

Aooordinff  to  the  last  oenaos  of  1879,  the  total  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 
amounted  then  to  1,654,072,  divided  into  13  provinces,  59  counties,  and  356  mnnici- 
palties,  containing  108  towns  and  3,577  villages  and  hamlets.  The  annual  revenue  of 
the  treasury  amounts  to  51,481,260  drachmas  and  the  municipal  revenue  to  6,795,905 
drachmas.    The  following  will  give  a  more  detailed  information : 

PoliUeal  and  geographical  division  and  municipal  reocn%e. 


Provlncee. 


Atticft  and  BcDtia 

EnbflB* 

PhthiotU  and  Phocis . . 
Aoamanlaand  Etolia . 

Aobaia  and  Ells 

Arcadia 

Laoonia 

MeMenia 

ArgoUft  and  Corinthia 
Cyolades  (ialands)  .... 

Corcyra  (Corfu) 

Ceplialonia 

Zakynthus  (Zante)  ... 


Total 


1 

a 

i 

t 

;l 

g 

M 

■a 
i 

_l_ 

28 

i 

8 

1 

1S5.864 

5 

162 

1.068,000 

23 

10 

226 

95,186 

287.708 

36 

17 

294 

128,440 

383,718 

84 

4 

867 

138,444 

339.402 

90 

14 

467 

181.682 

913.300 

33 

9 

811 

148,905 

309.778 

28 

6 

419 

121, 116 

267.618 

81 

10 

891 

155,760 

592.525 

82 

7 

232 

186.081 

578. 951 

89 

17 

178 

182,020 

1,062,635 

28 

2 

256 

106.100 

5)1. 281 

19 

8 

222 
^    67 

80,648 

284,251 

10 

1 

44.522 

189.588 

60       866  .    108  I    3.677'    1,654.072,      6.795.905 


THE  NEW  GREEK  PROVINCES. 

The  total  extent  of  the  territory  ceded  to  Greece  by  the  Berlin  Congress  is  14,000 
square  kilometers,  and  the  populatiou  is  about  330.000,  of  which  ^5.000  belong  to 
Thessaly  and  35,000  to  Epirus. 

Thessalia  was  anciently  divided  into  seven  Independent  kingdoms,  whose  denomi- 
nations, no  doubt,  the  Qreek  Government  will  not  change,  viz,  Pelasgiotis,  Estiacotis, 
Thessaliotis,  Phthiotis,  Magnesia,  Perraebia,  and  Dolopia.  During  the  first  years  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  the  whole  couutry  was  called  Thessalia.  During  the  empire 
of  the  Comnenos  the  name  was  changed  into  Megalooallachia,  owing  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  barbarous  tribe  of  Wallachs  in  the  country  between  Mounts  Olympus  and 
Pindus.  During  the  Turkish  occupation  the  whole  province  was  called  Tricala  Sant- 
zak,  taking  the  name  from  the  capital,  Tricala,  which  name  was  kept,  though  Larissa 
became  the  capital  afterwards* 
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The  popnlation  of  Thesaaly  ceded  to  Greece,  according  to  tlie  official  statements,  is 
divided  as  follows:  Greek,  245,000;  Ottomans,  35,000;  Wallachs,  10.000 ;  and  Jews, 
5,000.  All  the  above,  excepting  Wallachs,  who  are  nomads,  live  togetner  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  say  Larissa,  Tricaia,  Volo,  Carditza,  Farsala,  Domoco,  and  Alniyro. 

jLarissa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly,  is  inhabited  by  18,000,  of  which  10,000  are  Ottomans, 
6,000  Greeks,  and  2,000  Jews.  Tricaia  has  10,000  inhabitante,  of  which  8,000  are 
Greeks,  2,500  Ott-omans,  and  500  Jews. 

Volos,  the  sea-port  of  Thessaly,  has  5,000,  of  which  4,000  are  Greeks,  700  Ottomans, 
and  300  Jews.  Carditza  has  6,000  inhabitants,  of  which  4,000  are  Greeks  and  2,000  Oti- 
tomans.  Farsala  has  1,200  Greek  inhabitants,  and  1,300  Ottomans.  Dom(»co  is  inhab- 
ited by  1,800  Greeks  and  400  Ottomans,  and  Almyro  b^  1,700  Greeks  and  900  Ottomans. 
The  agricnlture  and  cultivation  of  Thessaly  is  principally  done  by  the  Gi'eek  poiiiiia- 
tion,  who  are  tdso  occupied  in  the  cattle  trade,  which  gives  annually  a  considerable 
number  of  sheep,  cows,  horses,  pigs,  and  mules  for  exportation.  There  are,  also,  20,000 
Mussulman  peasants  called  Coniars. 

West  of  Thessaly  is  the  small  territory  of  Epirus,  ceded  to  Greece^  which,  owing  to 
the  mountainous  position  and  limited  extension,  is  not  worth  mentioning.  The  only 
town  of  some  importance  is  Arta,  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Brevesa.  This 
town  is  inhabited  principally  by  Greeks  and  a  few  Jews,  in  all  6.000.  The  Ottomans 
living  there  before  the  territory  passed  to  Greece  have  removed,  principally  to  Jau- 
nina 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Athena  Vniveraity, — Consisting  of  four  so-called  schools  or  branches,  say,  (1  Legal 
school,  having  22  professors  and  908  students.  (2. )  Medical  school,  having  38  professors 
and  728  students.  (3.)  Philosophical  school,  having  43  professors  and  345  students. 
(4.)  Theological  school,  having  9  professors  and  49  students. 

Gymna8ia» — In  all  the  kingdom  exist  24  gymnasia,  of  which  18  belong  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  6  are  private.  These  together  have  162  professors  and  3,524  students  ; 
they  contain  four  classes  each. 

Grammar  gchooU, — There  are  also  89  grammar  schools,  of  which  79  are  kept  by  gov- 
ernment, having  58  masters  and  846  scholars,  and  have  one  to  three  classes ;  and  10 
are  private  or  municipal,  having  26  masters  and  445  schol^^rs,  and  have  one  to  three 
classes. 

Elementary  schools. — Besides  the  above  there  are  1,171  municipal  schools,  of  which 
1,032  are  fur  males  and  139  for  females,  having  1,117  masters  and  mistresses  and  67,415 
boys  and  12,229  girls.  The  total  expense  of  the  municipalities  to  keep  up  these  schools 
amounts  to  1,331,090  drachmas,  and  129,670  drachmas  are  given  by  tne  government  to 
the  poorer  municipalities  having  no  means  to  keep  a  school. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  290  private  elementary  schools,  of  which  183  are  for  boys 
and  116  for  girls,  having  7,463  boys  and  4,703  girls. 

I  subjoin,  also,  the  following,  pablished  in  September  last,  bnt  which 
has  only  lately  come  to  my  cognizance: 

Tables  showing  the  date  of  issue,  amountf  and  paid  up  capital  of  (rretk  natio  at  debts  up  to 

Zlst  July,  1881. 


Amonnt  of  loans  and  debts. 


6, 000,  MO  drachmas 

28,000,000  drachmas 

4,000.000  dnu;hmas 

26,000,000  drachmas 

10,000,000  drachmas 

60.000,000  drachmas 

Old  debts  of  1824-'2o  renewed 

Old  debts,  60,000,000,  inolnding  interest. 
Francs,  120,000,000 


o 

0 

c 


o 

p 


1863 
1867 
1871 
1874 
1876 
1879 
1879 
18S2 
1881 


3-1 

c  a  s 

o 


CO  u 

ei  e  u 


jC  ^^  **^ 


& 


Draehmat. 

6. 000.  000 

28,000.000 

4, 480,  000 

29, 120, 000 

8,  336, 160 

67, 200, 000 

28,  001, 880 

115,000,000 

134,  600, 000 


Drarhmwt. 

4. 180, 900 
21, 464, 840 

3,  905, 720 
28,  087,  360 

8, 146, 880 
66, 673.  600 
26, 462.  326 


Draehmas. 

'*  401,' 240 

45.860 

104,160 

26, 320 

336,  000 

923, 742 


Drachmae, 

.    4, 180, 900. 00 

21,  063, 600. 00 

3,860,860.00 

27, 083. 200. 00 

8, 120,  560. 00 

66,  337. 600.  00 

25,538,584.00 

115,000,060.00 

134.600,000.00 


Total  loans 

Debt  to  National  Bank 

Debt  to  Ionian  Bank  against  forced 


paper  cnrrency 

Saudry,  by  promissory  notes,  -with  in- 


terest. 


Total 


420,828,040  <     158,921,626  !     l.K)6.i:2   400,684,804.00 
' ..    7.S  142, 658. 38 


4,  687, 350. 72 
4,  000, 006, 60 


420, 828, 040 


158,921,626       1,836,822   400,514,813,08 
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Tabh  showing  the  amounts  yearly  paid  far  inlereetsand  sinking  eapital  of  loans,  pensions,  fe. 


Description. 


Interest  and 
einkins  capi- 
tal on  loans. 


Loaus  of—  J>rachmas. 

IStt I      6,000,000.00 

18W !    28, 000, 000, 00 

4, 480, 000. 00 

20.120,000.00 

8,  336, 160. 00 

67, 200,  000. 00 

28,091,880.00 

115,  000, 000.  00 

134.  600,  000. 00 

75,142,658:36 

4,  687, 350. 72 

4,  OOO,  000. 00 


1»71 

18T4    

18T6 

18W 

18»-'25 

IBS 

iSffl    

Delit  to  National  Bank 

]>oI)t  to  Ionian  Bank    j 

PromiMory  notes,  with  interest , 

Payment  of  internal  debt | 

Yearly  pttyinent  to  late  £lng  • 

f)tho ! 

Differenee  in  eschani^e | 

PcuaioBS :  j 

Military ! 

Xaval 

PoKlrlcal 

Clargy 

loiiiaB  I.*>IftBds 

PtVCfisftl  clerks 


I>raehm(u. 
480.  000 
2,632,566 
403, 200 

1,  892,  800 
541, 851 

4, 468,  800 

2,  250,  000 
1.  044, 000 
7, 403, 000 


Pensions. 


Drachmas, 


T«M. 


21,125,217 


Snndries. 


Drachmas. 


1, 670, 370 

394,000 

139,000 

10,800 

326, 790  ' 

1,460,000  I 


751. 426. 58 

63. 872. 74 

400, 000.  00 

276,710.00 

228,000.00 
260,000.00 


TotaL 


Drachfnas. 


21, 125. 217. 00 


1,060, 009. » 


3. 889, 960 


1, 980,  OOa  32 


3,  889, 960. 00 


26. 905, 186. 12 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREECE  DURING  THE 

YEAR  1880. 

Imp(yrts. — I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  there  is  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  direct  imports  of  petroleum  from  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  true  a  certain  quantity  is  received  via  Genoa  and 
other  i)orts,  which  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  even  approximately, 
bat  lauding  certificates  for  only  18,878  cases  have  been  granted  by  the 
different  offices  attached  to  the  consulate,  against  180,154  ciEtses  in  1879, 
100,909  cases  in  1878,'  and  132,060  cases  in  1877.  No  doubt  this  de- 
crease is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
Grttek  Government,  in  having  last  year  increased  the  import  dues  from 
22  to  35  leptas  per  oke,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  revenue ;  bat  I 
think  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be  caused  by  the  quality  of  the 
petroleum  being  inferior  to  what  was  received  in  former  years.  Whether 
the  increase  of  the  duty  causes  this,  by  merchantis  having  to  supply  a 
cheaper  quality,  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  petroleum  now 
to  be  bought  here  no  longer  gives  the  bright  clear  light  it  formerly 
did,  and  consumers  are  falling  back  on  their  old  moderator  lamps  in 
which  they  burn  olive  oil.  Of  course  the  latter  is  more  expensive,  but 
people  put  u])  with  this  rather  than  have  a  dull  light ;  and  I  can  foresee 
that,  unless  merchants  in  the  United  States  send  here  none  but  the 
best  quality  of  petroleum,  the  trade  will  soon  entirely  cea«e. 

Any  statistics  relating  to  other  articles  coming  from  the  United  States 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  they  are  imported  indirectly  through 
Liverpool  aud  other  places ;  but  the  trade  is  insignificant  and  will  not 
Redeveloped  until  a  regular  line  of  steamers  be  established  between  our 
eastern  ports  and  the  Mediterranean. 

I  kave  rea-d  with  much  interest  Minister  Noyes's  report  of  March  last 
on  this  subject,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  fully  concur  in  all  he 
sa^s;  indeed,  as  far  back  a«  my  report  for  1878,  I  pointed  out  the  ad- 
\T«ibility  of  such  a  line. 

BxportB. — In  these,  also,  there  is  a  falling  off,  which  is  easily  accounted 
for  through  the  i)rincipal  article  of  export  (currants)  having  been  se- 
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rioMsly  damaged  by  rain  while  exposed  on  the  drying  grounds,  making, 
of  coarse,  the  portion  secured  in  merchantable  condition  considerably 
dearer.    The  invoices  certified  during  the  past  year  were — 

PromPatras .?402,441  89 

PromZauto 64,613  76 

From  Cephalonia 3,869  «0 

From  Corfu 937,58 

FromSyra 14^  00 

472,004  15 


Consisting  of — 

Cnrranls,  5,972  tons $468,806  79 

Wine 202  62 

Soap,  27,650  pounds 1,514  88 

Oil,  5,776  pounds 400  36 

Albanian  goat-skins 937  59 

Tobacco 142  iH> 


472,004  15 

against  a  total  value  last  year  of  $693,088.98,  and  9,112  tons  currants. 
The  average  cost  of  currants  taken  last  year  for  the  United  (States,  it 
will  be  seen,  comes  to  $78.50  per  ton.  Considering  the  circumstances, 
not  only  of  the  rain,  but  an  increased  demand  for  wine-making  in  France 
(on  which  I  will  remark  further  on),  this  is  a  low  average,  and  it  would 
nave  been  well  had  merchants  secured  sufficient  for  consumption  until 
the  new  crop  will  be  ready  in  the  autumn;  but  this  they  did  not  do,  and 
are  now  consequently  obliged  to  buy  at  enhanced  rates;  say  equal  to 
about  $91.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  at  about  which  price  some  2,000  tons  have 
been  shipped,  and  are  preparing  for  shipment  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Shipping. — I  have  to  report  this  year,  as  I  did  last,  that  no  American 
vessel  has  either  brought  or  taken  cargo  from  this  country ;  the  export 
trade  has  been  entirely  under  the  British  flag.  Bight  steamers  have 
taken  currants  from  this  for  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  but 
only  one  of  them  had  full  cargo ;  the  others  went  to  Sicily  and  Spain  to 
fill  up;  the  fruit  that  was  not  taken  by  these  vessels  went  either  to  Liver- 
pool or  London,  where  it  was  transshipped.  The  rate  of  freight  to  the 
United  States  ruled  principally  at  25s.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton  gross,  but 
some  fruit  was  shipped  as  low  as  22s.  6d.  and  10  per  cent. ;  one  steamer 
only  got  20s.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  custom-house  of  the  Island  of  Zante 
has  set  the  example  of  publishing  a  record  showing  the  movement  there 
during  the  past  year,  which  I  trust  will  be  continued,  and  I  hope  other 
custom-houses  in  Greece  may  follow  the  example ;  it  is  the  more  useful, 
from  being  published  very  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  year. 
The  following  are  some  particulars  extracted  from  it: 

Exports  of  currants. 


Whither. 


Zante  growth. 


Morea  growth. 


Pounds.  PoundK. 

To  United  Kingdom i  4.ft25,n40  4,851,488 

ToG^^nany 2,78r),«44  • 

To  Holland i  688.242    

To  France '  295.430  11,759 

To  United  States I 953, tel 

ToAualria  j 8^^612 

ToKuMiA 281, 


8, 604, 663 
Total I  14.370,475 


6. 1hl.81S 

8,6(M.6«& 
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(The  quantity  ^ven  as  shipped  to  the  United  States  does  not  agree 
w^th  that  of  the  consuhir  agent,  which  arises,  no  doubt,  from  custom- 
house knowing  only  of  the  direct  shipments,  and  not  of  those  sent  else- 
where for  transshipment.) 

Local  produce  exported  and  in  transit. 

Olive  oil barrels. .  4, 972 

Soap okes..  914,165 

Wine barrels..  415 

Crushings  oil okes. .  138, 126 

(About  2.82  drachmas  to  the  oke.) 

Falue  of  imports  from  different  countries, 

Draohmaii. 

Austria 1,057,875 

United  Kingdom 713,414 

Italy 317.527 

Turkey 146,106 

France 77,022 

Russia 1,481,478 

America 196,105 

3, 969, 527 
Principal  articles  locally  oo?isumed  during  the  year. 

Wlmat cbilos..  187,964 

Indian  com do . . .  7, 060 

Barley , do...  4,777 

Petroleum okes. .  81, 231 

Sugar do...  163,478 

Coftee do...  41,596 

Cotton  twist do...  20,142 

Rice do...  91,080 

Salted  provisions do...  186,813 

Cotton  goods,  of  value  of  drachmas 590,043 

Duos  encashed  by  the  custom-house. 

Drachmas. 

Public  dues 1,041,443 

Communal  dues 93,012 

Port  dues 62,400 

District  dues 42,345 

Road  dues ♦ 68,729 

1,307,929 

iN".  B. — The  imports  from  America  probably  include  goods  from  Soath 
America  and  West  Indies. 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

On  the  whole  the  past  year  has  been  favorable  to  agriculture  and 
commerce,  although  the  weather  was  unusual  for  this  climate.  In  the 
spring,  particularly,  severe  frosts  injured  the  currant  vines,  which  com- 
mence to  bud  earlier  than  the  grapevines,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  crop 
wrt«  destroyed,  and  instead  of  a  considerable  increase  on  the  previous 
growth  there  was  only  realized  about  the  same  crop  as  that  of  1879. 
The  numerous  plantations  which  are  yearly  coming  into  fuller  bearing 
would  most  likely  have  given  an  increase  of  20,000  tons,  but  the  firost 
caused  much  injury  to  vegetation.  The  cold  spring,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  cleared  the  vineyards  of  the  malady  called  anthracnose, 
which  did  considerable  injury  to  the  previous  crop.  There  was  no  sign 
of  phylloxera,  and  less  oidium  than  usual ;  sulphur,  however,  was  used 
to  combat  the  latter  disease.  Heavy  rain  fell  at  the  commencement  of 
the  drying  season,  early  in  August,  which  damaged  a  portion  of  the 
crop,  but  subsequently,  the  weather  having  held  up,  the  damaged  fruit 
was  partly  mixed,  and  was  quite  fit  for  shipment  for  immediate  use, 
and  for  wine-making  in  France. 
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The  shipments  to  France  of  the  previous  season's  crop  reached  over 
16,000  tons,  mostly  used  for  distilling  purposes ;  and  about  20,000  tons 
will  probably  be  sent  from  the  last  crop.  The  large  export  of  currants 
to  France  naturally  diminishes  the  quantity  sent  to  other  countries.  The 
following  are  the  shipments  from  last  season's  crop  to  date,  compared 
with  those  of  the  previous  season : 


Whither. 


Crop  of 

1878. 


I  Ton$. 

To  United  States '  5,844 

To  United  Kingdom I  45,433 

To  Prance i  17.015 

To  North  of  Europe I  8,150 

To  Trieste i  1,981 

To  Canada  '  1,033 

To  Russia !  621 

Toorders,  United  Klaji^om i  230 

Total I  80,107 


Crop  of 
1879. 


Tons. 

8,162 

55,870 

10,990 

5,962 

1,509 

277 

105 


82,965 


There  now  remain  for  shipment  altogether  about  10,000  tons,  of  which 
4,000  tons  are  held  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and  France;  the 
remaining  6,000  tons  will  probably  be  equally  divided  between  the  differ- 
ent markets  of  consumption,  unless  some  special  excitement  be  developed 
in  England  or  France.  The  total  crops  of  currants  for  the  past  ten 
years  have  been  as  follows : 

Tons. 

In  1H71 80,976 

In  1872 70,766 

In  1873 71,222 

In  1874 76,210 

In  1875  72,916 

In  1876 86,947 

In  1877 S2,181 

In  1876  100,004 

In  1879 92,:U1 

In  1880  (estimated  at) 90,200 

The  following  are  about  the  average  range  of  prices  of  the  various 
qualities  of  last  season's  currants,  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b. : 

8,  d.  8.  d. 

Vostizza 21.0  to  25.0 

Oulf 19.0  to  22.0 

Patras 19.0  to  22. 6 

Pirgos 14.0  to  19.0 

Filiatra 16.0  to  20.0 

Calamata 15.0  to  19.0 

Other  provincial ' 15. 0  to  18. 6 

Zante 20. 3  to  22,0 

Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Santa  Maura 16. 0  to  19. 0 

Early  in  the  season  some  badly  damaged  currants  (by  rain)  were  sold 
at  149.  per  cwt.,  but  this  quality  was  subsequently  mixed  with  the  sound. 

The  total  value  of  last  season's  crop  of  currants  may  be  estimated  at 
about  $7,850,000. 

The  crop  of  valonea  was  very  much  damaged  by  the  cold  during  the 
spring,  so  that  the  crop  was  unusually  small,  say — 


Description. 


Crop  of  187&    Crop  of  1879. 


Acarnania  and  Etolia. 

CapoPapaa 

Maina 


Total. 


Tons.     I 

600  I 

650  ' 

1,400  ' 

2,650 


Tons. 
4,500 
1,000 
2,000 

7,500 
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In  consequence  of  the  short  crop  the  prices  demanded  are  so  high 
that  scarce]}^  any  of  it  has  yet  been  shipped ;  some  of  the  last  crop  also 
still  remains  to  be  shipped. 

The  crop  of  olives  has  been  abundant  in  many  places,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  yield  about  23,500  tuna  oil,  valued  at  about  $165  per  tun  f.  o.  b.; 
as  yet  but  a  small  quantity  has  been  exported,  chiefly  for  England. 

By  a  law  passed  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tricoupi,  in  April 
last,  the  government  abolished  the  dimes  or  tithe  on  all  grain  grown  in 
Greece,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  expense  in  collecting 
the  tax,  and  also  to  do  away  with  the  tyranny  over  the  peasantry  prac- 
ticed by  the  purchasers  of  the  tax.  The  collectors,  generally  speaking, 
interfered  with  the  thrashing  of  the  grain,  which  sometimes  got  dam- 
aged by  waiting  for  them,  and  besides  often  taking  more  than  they  had 
a  right  to.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  on  in  some  parts  that 
rather  than  be  subject  to  it  they  did  not  cultivate  at  all.  Instead  of 
the  dime  tax  a  duty  of  so  much  per  head  on  cattle  used  for  plowing 
has  been  substituted,  say  5  drachmas,  or  about  five-sixths  of  a  dollar; 
but  where  the  produce  of  laqd  exceeds  50  bushels  per  stremma  (1,000 
square  meters),  an  additional  tax  of  1  drachma  is  leviable  for  every  10 
bushels  produced  over  and  above  the  said  50  bushels,  and  so  on  up  to 
15  drachmas,  or  about  $2.50,  which  is  the  highest  limit.  Steam  plows 
are  also  subject  to  this  tax,  in  accordance  with  their  steam  power. 

The  crops  of  grain  of  all  kinds  were  fairly  abundant;  a  smaller  quan- 
tity than  usual  has  been  imported  from  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  aver- 
age prices  of  grain  have  been  as  follows: 

Per  Imperial  quarter. 

Wheat $14  00 

Barley 6  65 

Oats 8  10 

Maize 5  00 

The  cocoons  produced  at  Galamata  weighed  96,250  pounds,  valued  at 
$50,000;  part  were  shipped  to  France,  and  the  remainder  wound  off 
and  use<l  on  the  spot. 

The  quantity  of  wine  exported  from  Patras  by  the  Achaia  Wine 
Company  reached  22,890  gallons,  of  the  value  of  about  $1  per  gallon; 
small  quantities  were  exported  from  Patras,  Corinth,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Morea,  of  about  $7,500.  The  shipments  by  the  Achaia  Wine 
Company  were  for  Hamburg.  The  quality  of  the  wines  now  made  in 
Greece  is  gradually  improving,  and  as  the  quantity  of  grapes  growing 
in  the  Morea  is  very  large,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  trade  in  wine 
should  not  be  much  extended. 

PRICES  OP  EXPORTS. 

The  following  are  about  th^  prices  that  were  paid  for  produce  exported: 

Tobacco percwt..  $8  25 

Valoiioa :  • 

GroHsa per  ton . .  48  40 

Caniata do....  &  00 

Fnstic do....  24  00 

Cotton per  poand..  14 

Currants: 

FinPHt per  cwt . .  6  00 

Second  (|  uality do 4  85 

Damaged do 3  40 

Fiffs do....  3  85 

OlivHoil per  tun..  166  00 

Wo(d per  pound..  0^ 

Sultana  raisins .i>er  cwt . .  8  00 
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PRICES  OF  IMPORTS. 


10 
40 
90 
95 
40 
OO 


2 
4 
2 
4 


75 

OO 
75 
40 


For  goods  imported  prices  ranged  about : 

Madapolams,  40  yards per  piece..  $4 

Priiits,  28  yards do 2 

Cotton,  water-twist,  No.  iJ per  10-pound  bundle..     2 

Gray  T  cloth,  24  yards per  piece  of  6  pounds..     1 

Gray  T  cloth,  24  yards per  piece  of  7^  pounds..     2 

Lead i per  cwt..     6  uv 

Sugar do 10  30 

Coifee do....  24  20 

Pepper .do 13  30 

Alum do 2  90 

Sulphur do.-..     1  70 

Iron: 

Bars per  cwt- 

Swedish do... 

Hoops do 

Sheets do... 

Tin  bars do....  24  20 

Tin-plates,  IC per  box..     5  85 

Dry  hides per  cwt..  29  00 

Codfish do....     3  65 

Red  herrings per  barrel. .     4  85 

Coals per  ton..     7  70 

Petroleum per  case . .     4  25^ 

Rice per  cwt..     4  25 

Salmon,  in  pickle ,- per  tierce..  40  00* 

Rum per  gallon..        75 

The  import  trade  with  England  has  been  fairly  active  during  the  past 
year,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  import  duty  exacted,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  municipal  dues,  rosul  tax,  and  mole  dues. 

The  following  have  been  the  rates  of  exchange  on  London  for  bills  at 
three  months'  date.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  28  drachmas  are 
equal  to  25  francs  in  paper : 


Draohmas. 

January 29  00 

February 29  05 

March 28  00 

April 28  50 

May 28  00 

June 28  10 


Braohmaa. 

July 28  50 

August 28  50 

September 28  30* 

October 88  60 

November 29  00 

December 29  30 


The  Greek  Government  having  had  occasion  to  raise  large  loans  ^*or 
War  purposes,  especially  from  the  national  bank,  it  has  been  impossible^ 
to  do  away  with  the  forced  currency ;  indeed,  the  only  wonder  is  that 
the  paper  is  not  more  depreciated  in  value  than  it  is. 

Of  course  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  a  considerable  preju- 
dicial influence  on  trade,  but  not  so  mnch  so  afl  might  be  expected,  con- 
sidering that  according  to  current  reports  war  may  break  out  at  any 
time.  Although  people  talk  very  glibely  about  war,  I  think  most  of 
them  are  convinced  that  something  will  turn  up  to  prevent  it.  The 
Greeks  are  too  sharp  not  to  know  that  they  would  be  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage if  they  had  to  cope  solely  with  the  Turks,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve the  government  will  ever  arrive  at  the  point  of  formally  declaring 
war,  but  they  will  sail  so  close  to  the  wind  that  there  is  always  the  fear 
that  they  may  overshoot  the  mark.  Their  finances  are  in  a  wretched 
state,  and  daily  becoming  worse;  the  loan  of  120,000,000,  of  which  it 
was  reported  that  25,000,000  had  at  once  been  taken  up  by  wealthy 
Greek  bankers  abroad,  I  fear  will  prove  to  be  without  foundation,  the 
report  having  been  circulated  to  induce  capitalists  to  subscribe.    A  fur- 
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ther  loan,  however,  they  must  raise,  and  the  only  way  I  can  see  of  their 
doing  80  is  by  going  again  to  the  banks  and  allowing  them  to  hare  a 
still  larger  forced  currency,  or  by  the  government  issuing  forced  paper 
of  its  own. 

I  append  a  translation  of  a  short  history  of  the  Laurium  mines,  taken 
from  a  local  paper,  the  Parateretes,  which  states  that  the  account  is 
taken  from  European  papers,  but  which  have  not  come  under  my  ob- 
servation.   It  may  prove  readable  to  persons  interested  in  such  matters. 

B.  HANCOCK, 

United  /States  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Patrasy  February  28,  1882. 


[Inolosore  in  foregoing  report  of  Consnl  Hancock.] 
THE  MINES  OF  LAURIUM. 

The  name  of  Lanriam  means  the  region  that  forms  the  southern  portion  of  Attica, 
in  which  are  situated  the  mines  of  the  ancien  1.  Greeks.  About  the  year  ld63  some 
foreigners  visiting  the  spot,  and  making  tests  on  the  scorife  and  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  smelting  places,  found  that  they  still  contained  some  metals.  These  plote  of 
land  were  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.  There  wafl  then 
formed  a  small  company,  which  bought  and  hired  these  lands.  They  erected  furnaces, 
foundries,  and  from  the  smelting  of  the  ancient  soorisB  and  the  refuse  there  resulted 
large  profits  on  account  of  the  argentiferous  lead  which  they  contained. 

The  brilliant  result  of  the  above-named  company  having  become  known  throughout 
Greece,  the  Greek  press  commenced  irritating  the  public  opinion  against  the  company, 
showing  plainly  that  they  ought  to  take  from  the  hands  of  strangers  the  miUions 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  bequeathed  to  their  descendants.  Hence  arose  disputes  and 
oppositions  of  every  kind,  and  the  question  went  as  far  as  diplomatic  ueffotiations, 
and  finally,  about  the  year  1873,  a  Greek  company  bought  all  their  rights,  their  build- 
ings, their  tramways,  and  the  mechanical  works  of  this  Franco- Italian  company  for 
the  sum  of  14,000,000  drachmas.  This  new  company  acquired  the  right  of  working 
the  old  scorise  and  the  "ekvolades'';  that  is  to  say,  the  earthy  remains  lying  in 
heaps,  originating  from  the  metal  existing  in  the  hills  and  from  the  mines,  the 
amount  of  metal  therein  contained  not  having  been  considered  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
as  enongh  to  be  worth  submitting  to  the  melting  process.  Since  tlieu  the  formerly 
existing  Franco-Italian  company  has  been  formed  anew,  with  a  capital  of  12,000,0G0 
francs,  and  a  concession  fur  working  the  principal  mine,  called  the  mine  of  Laurium. 

Both  the  companies  are  working  now,  one  against  the  other,  and  not  without  con- 
stant disputes  between  them.  The  Greek  company,  as  we  mentioned  before,  took 
upon  itself  the  smelting  of  the  ancient  scoriie,  and  besides  this  they  tried  to  reap  a 
profit  from  the  '*  ekvolades.''  But,  however,  after  four  or  five  years  of  work  the  bulk 
of  the  quantity  of  the  scorise*  was  exhausted,  and  the  company  wa«  obliged  for  the 
continuation  of  its  existence  to  depend  only  on  smelting  the  *'  ekvolades.''  But  these 
do  not  contain  as  much  metal  as  was  contained  in  the  scori»,  and  before  being 
smelted  they  must  be  cleared  from  the  earth  and  from  the  sand,  an  operation  which 
occasions  fresh  expenses  and  requires  movable  and  immovable  washing  machinery, 
which  it  found  itself  obliged  to  buy.  This  machinery,  notmovable;  isput  inmotion  by 
two  steam-engines  of  320  oorse-power,  the  establishing  of  which  cost  2,800,000  frauM. 
The  stones  are  transported  from  the  neighboring  places  by  a  tramway,  and  are  thrown 
into  large. boxes  having  iron  grates,  and  are  washed,  and,  so  cleared,  are  crushecl  into 
pieces  of  equal  size  and  are  placed  in  the  smelting  ovens,  and  the  sand  that  it  con- 
tains and  earth  that  comes  out  from  the  washing  lall  into  the  basin  constructed  on 
purpose,  and  from  which  bricks  are  afterwards  made. 

The  necessary  water  for  the  washing  is  conducted  by  channels  through  the  means 
of  steam-pumps,  which  furnish  15  cubic  measures  per  minute.  Each  month  there  is 
washed  a  quantity  of  rough  matter  corresponding  to  2,200  tons,  which  yield  14  per 
cent,  of  lead  and  1,000  to  1,500  grains  of  silver  from  each  ton. 

There  are  twelve  smelting  ovens,  of  which  eight  are  at  work,  and  four  are  sabsti- 
tntes ;  it  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  they  are  of  great  power,  because  the  brokeo 
materials  only  contain  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  metal,  whilst  the  old  scorise  contained  16 
to  18  per  cent. 

In  various  neighboring  places  there  are  at  work  about  twenty  washing-machines, 
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bat  notwithstanding  all  the  inquiries  abont  them,  it  has  not  been  postively  ascer- 
tained what  quantity  of  raw  material  they  vield. 

According  to  asseveration  of  persons  well  informed,  they  give  daily  about  20  to  22 
tons  of  lead.  The  expense  required  for  each  ton  is  35  drachmas.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  work-people  are  engaged  at  the  ovens  and  at  the  immovable  machines;  880  col- 
lect in  the  neighborhood  the  ^'ekvolades/'  and  superintend  their  washing  and  trans- 
port to  the  ovens.  The  greatest  part  of  the  work-people  are  Greeks  from  the  islands, 
Italians,  and  Maltese,  and  the  wages  are  about  1^  to  3  drachmas  per  day. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  *'  ekvolades  "  are  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  in  mounds, 
and  look  like  hills ;  it  is  calculated  that  they  can  furnish  materials  to  last  for  sixty 
years. 

.  Besides  these  there  exists  a  smaller  quantity  of  another  sort  of  scoria)  containing 
4i  per  cent,  of  brass,  1^  per  cent,  nickel,  and  50  per  cent,  iron ;  all  the  ekvolades  con- 
tain a  certain  dose  of  arsenic,  which  was  apparent  from  the  effects  on  some  of  the 
work-people. 

The  number  of  people  employed  by  the  company,  superintendents,  engineers,  ma- 
chine-workers, and  work-people,  amount  to  3,000.  The  other  company,  called  **Com- 
panie  Francaise  des  mines  a  Laurion,''  digs  up  the  ore  of  the  new  mines  and  of  the 
old,  and  carries  out  its  operations  with  cleverness  and  specialty,  having  always  the 
necessary  meatis  complete;  however,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  favored  by  fortune 
in  the  selection  of  the  bed  of  the  mines,  from  which  the  favorable  operations  rendered 
it  able  to  give,  in  1878,  a  clear  profit  of  1,800,000  francs. 

The  above-named  company  is  especially  occupied  in  extracting  zinc  and  brass, 
'wht'ch  is  submitted  to  the  smelting  operation  by  simple  evaporation,  and  is  sent  in  an 
anfinished  condition  abroad.  Besides  the  lead  is  melted,  which  contains  3,500  grains 
of  silver  in  each  ton.  The  foundries  and  the  smelting  ovens  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Greek  company,  but  rather  more  favorably  and  suitably  placed;  the  number  of 
work-people  and  employes  is  2,900.  It  is  remarkable  the  mines  worked  by  the  ancients 
were  only  50  centimeters  high,  and  the  same  width,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
that  the  slaves  who  then  worked  in  sach  a  narrow  space  were  not  able  to  observe  and 
make  use  of  the  veins  of  rich  minerals.  At  present  all  these  mines  are  widened,  and 
greater  height  is  given  to  them  ;  they  yield  monthly  raw  material  about  8,000  tons, 
which  contains  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  metal.  Some  of  these  mines  extend  to  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  In  the  passage  there  are  placed  metal  rails  leading  to  the  principal  pit,  to 
which  the  material  is  transported  by  steam-engines,  and  where  it  is  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face. 

It  is  asserted  by  persons  who  are  good  Judges  that  there  exist  such  rich  beds  of 
metal  that  they  insure  to  the  French  company  large  galus  for  many  years. 

During  the  past  year  22,000  tons  zinc,  lead,  and  brass  were  shipped  by  English 
vessels,  and  18,000  tons  by  French. 

Further  small  mines  belonging  to  small  companies  have  been  sold  to  the  Greek, 
and  tome  to  the  French  company,  but  if  things  continue  as  at  present  this  latter  com- 
pany will  swallow  up  all  the  others,  they  naturally  not  being  able  to  compete  with  it. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  this  company  will  necessarily  open  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tives so  that  they  may  consider  that  it  is  a  work  of  folly  to  let  such  an  undertaking 
slip  through  their  hands,  enriching  strangers  at  their  expense. 


EOUMANIA. 

Annual  comnuyrcial  report  by  Consul- General  Schuyler, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bucharest^  September  30,  1881. 

agriculture. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  tlie  agriculturist  iu  Boumania  has 
been  that  it  was  difficult  for  hiru  to  borrow  money,  not  only  because 
until  recently  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  also 
because  by  the  civil  code  the  owner  of  the  land  had  a  prior  claim  upon 
the  stock  and  crops  belonging  to  the  farmer,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Great  and  Little  Wallachia  the  lands  are  chiefly  farmed.  A  law  was 
promulgated  on  the  8th  (20th)  of  June,  1881,  which  obviates  these  de- 
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fects  in  the  civil  code,  and  at  tbe  same  time  establishes  in  each  district 
an  agricultural  credit  company,  from  which  agriculturists  can  borrow 
money  on  the  security  of  their  stock  and  crops.  The  capital  of  each 
company  will  be  from  $30,000  to  $60,000.  The  feeling  against  foreigners, 
and  especially  against  the  Jews,  which  has  unfortunately  become  so 
widely  spread  in  Boumania,  is  shown  in  two  .provisions  of  tibis  law.  By 
one  the  shares  of  these  companies  can  be  bought  only  by  Boumanians 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  industry,  and  by  the  other  the  benefits  of  the 
law  are  given  only  to  agriculturists  who  are  Boumanian  citizens  born 
or  naturalized.  The  Boumanian  laws  do  not  yet  give  Boumanian  citizen- 
ship to  persons  born  in  the  country  unless  they  are  the  children  of  Bou- 
manian citizens.  No  matter  how  long  their  families  may  have  lived  in 
the  country,  if  not  of  Boumanian  origin  they  must  be  naturalized  by  a 
special  law — a  provision  particularly  directed  against  the  Jews,  but 
affecting  also  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  are  seldom  agriculturists  in  Boa- 
mania,  but  a  very  large  and  important  proportion  of  the  farmers  are 
foreigners — Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Armenians — and  have  done  no  less 
than  others  for  the  increase  of  agricultural  production. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  harvests  have  not  been  good.  ■  It 
is  estimated  that  in  the  agricultural  year  of  1880-'81  there  were  sown 
as  follows : 

Acres. 

Wheat 2,717,240 

Rye 368.520 

Maize 4,423,800 

Barley 2,325,055 

Millet 273,925 

Colza 201,780 

Spelt 4,990 

Buckwheat 30,230 

Oats 297,630 

Hemp 41,690 

Flax 23,295 

Total 10,708,155 

Tobacco,  potatoes,  beans,  lentils,  anise  seed,  and  hops  were  cultivated 
to  the  extent  of  2.'>9,915  acre«. 
The  production  some  time  ago  was  estimated  to  be  as  follows : 

Bathelik 

Wheat 24,046,425 

Rye 3,530.719 

Maize 43,444,2<J7 

Barley 26,66:^,879 

Oats 4,990,661 

Millet 1,(543,565 

Colza 716,870 

Buckwheat 346,  :i79 

Hemp .• 861,459 

Flax 387,068 

Total 106.631.292 

The  production  of  alcohol  was  estimated  at  794,244  gallons.  Tobacco, 
potatoes,  beans,  lentils,  pease,  anise  seed,  and  hops  were  estimated  to 
give  a  production  of  156,554,822  pounds. 

The  above  estimates  are  taken  from  information  published  in  the 
Curierul  Financiar  of  July  17,  1881,  and  purport  to  be  derived  from 
authentic  sources. 

Owing  to  bad  weather,  these  estimates  must  be  very  greatly  reduced. 
There  were  great  rains  and  floods  in  the  summer,  and  the  grain  harviest 
came  at  the  same  time  as  the  second  hoeing  of  the  maize.    This  crop 
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has  also  suffered  much.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Aastro-Huu- 
garian  consuls  and  merchants  inclosed  in  my  dispatch  No.  31,  of  Sep- 
tember 6, 1881,  the  crops  must  be  taken  at  much  le^s  than  the  average. 
Other  Eoumanian  authorities  put  the  yield  of  wheat  at  60  per  cent,  of 
an  average  Iiarvest  in  Wallachia,  and  in  Moldavia  wheat  at  100,  rye  at 
106,  barley  90,  and  oats  90. 

The  immense  exportation  of  grain  from  the  United  States  has  caused 
alarm  here,  and  it  is  seen  that  some  improvements  must  be  made,  or 
Koumania  will  lose  a  market  for  her  chief  article  of  trade.  In  order  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  cereals,  it  has  at  last  been  decided 
to  build  some  grain  elevators,  and  a  concession  for  forty  years  has  been 
given  for  the  port  of  Galatz.  The  buildings  must  be  finished  within 
three  years,  and  the  maximum  tax  for  loading,  cleaning,  &c.,  is  2  francs 
per  cbila  (about  3^^  cents  per  bushel).  The  company  must  deposit  $200 
a  year  as  a  guarantee  that  the  buihiings  will  be  delivered  to  the  city  in 
good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  concession.  A  similar  concession  has 
been  granted  at  Braila. 

The  Bobrudja. — Unfortunately  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the 
question  of  landed  i)roperty  in  the  Dobrudja  is  as  yet  unsettled.  It 
was  arranged  by  the  government  that  the  old  Turkish  proprietors  and 
others  claiming  lands  in  that  province  should,  before  October  23,  1881, 
present  the  evidence  of  their  titles  to  local  commissions,  which  would 
then  be  reviewed  by  a  central  commission  at  Bucharest.  It  was  expected 
that  before  that  time  a  law  would  be  passed  which  would  regulate  the 
possession  of  property.  Much  irregularity  has  taken  place.  Many 
Turks  with  claims  have  arrived  in  the  Dobrudja  only  to  find  that  the 
local  commissions  were  not  in  session,  and  it  is  asserted  that  many  per- 
fect titles  have  been  disregarded  by  the  Roumanian  authorities,  who 
are  thought  to  be  anxious,  under  the  conflicting  Mussulman  jurispru- 
dence about  landed  property,  to  quash  as  many  private  titles  as  possi- 
ble and  claim  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  as  belonging  to  the  state. 
It  is  understood  that  a  prolongation  of  the  term  will  be  granted,  but 
meanwhile  very  rich  tracts  of  land  remain  uncultivated,  and  the  hard- 
working, industrious  Tartars  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  province  are  emi- 
grating. As  the  Eoumanian  constitution  does  not  allow  colonization 
except  by  men  of  Latin  race,  the  government  will  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
fresh  inhabitants. 

Tobacco. — Up  to  1865  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Boumania  was  free. 
Since  that  time  a  toba<5CO  monopoly  has  been  introduced,  which,  although 
it  may  serve  the  interests  of  the  treasury,  is  detrimental  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  country.  The  monopoly  is  now  in  its  third  phase. 
In  1879  it  was  taken  from  the  company  which  worked  it,  and  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  and  managed  by  a  council  of  administration. 
The  introduction  of  the  monopoly  has  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  tobacco,  but  it  has  greatly  restricted  its  cultivation.  To  culti- 
vate tobacco  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  permission  from  the  administra- 
tion, which  buys  upthe  entire  crop,  and  therefore  limits  the  permission 
to  a  -certain  number  of  acres,  according  to  its  own  wants.  The  seeds 
have  to  be  renewed  every  two  years.  The  finer  qualities  of  native  to- 
bacco are  called  Turkish  seed.  The  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  is 
forbidden  to  private  persons,  but  the  monopoly  is  obliged  to  purchase  a 
considerable  quantity. 

The  monopoly  by  the  state  began  operation  on  the  6th  (18th)  of  April, 
1879,  and,  according  to  the  official  statements,  the  sales  of  tobacco  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  1879  amounted  to  $3,006,461.26.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  administration  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco,  manufacture 
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of  cigars,  iDanagement,  &c.,  amounted  \n  the  same  time  to  $1,254,374.24; 
i.  e.j  they  were  42.72  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  The  total  profit  for  1879 
was  therefore  $1,752,087.02. 

For  the  budgetary  period  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1880,  the 
receipts  of  the  monopoly  were  $1,184,449.31,  showing  an  increase  of 
32.76  per  cent,  on  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year.  The  expenses 
for  the  same  period  were  $400,051.71;  t.  c,  only  33.77^  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue,  instead  of  41.72  per  cent.,  as  it  was  in  1879.  The  total  profit 
in  this  period  was  therefore  $784,397.60.  From  the  1st  of  April  to  the 
3l8t  of  December,  1880,  the  revenue  was  $3,616,637,30 — ^an  increase  of 
17.91  per  cent,  on  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  expenses 
were  $1,241,727.53,  or  34.33  per  cent,  of  the  revenues,  as  compared  with 
41.72  per  cent,  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  profit 
was  therefore  $2,374,909.77.  The  result  of  the  state  management  up  to 
the  end  of  1880  was  an  increase  of  about  $1,600,000  over  what  the  state 
would  have  received  had  the  contract  with  the  company  been  continued* 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufactures  of  Boumania,  as  I  remarked  in  my  last  annual  re- 
port, are  still  in  their  infancy.  An  effort,  however,  is  being  made  to 
increase  and  extend  them. 

Sugar. — ^There  exist  in  Eoumania  two  factories  of  beet-root  sugar,  with 
privileges  from  the  government ;  one  at  Ghitila,  a  few  miles  from  Bucha- 
rest, belonging  to  Prince  Nicholas  Bibesco;  another  at  Sascut,  in  Mol- 
davia,  owned  by  French  capitalists.  On  account  of  disputes  with  the 
government  relative  to  the  exact  carrying  out  of  the  regulations,  the 
manufacture  has  been  greatly  impeded,  and  the  factory  of  Sascut  some 
time  since  stopped  operations. 

A  law  was  proposed  in  the  chamber  and  given  urgency  by  which,  in 
place  of  the  existing  law  of  1873,  a  bonus  is  guaranteed  by  the  state  of 
20  centimes  per  kilogram  (or  If  cents  per  pound)  on  all  sugar  made  in 
the  country  by  existing  factories  or  those  which  shall  be  established 
within  twenty  years,  and  it  is  proposed  also  that  the  two  factories  of 
Ghitila  and  Sascut  shall  have  the  advantage  of  this  bonus  for  all  the 
sugar  produced  since  they  have  been  at  work.  The  law  was  notpassed, 
and  awaits  action  at  the  autumn  session. 

It  is  probably  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  this  law  that  the  Sascut  com- 
pany, which  was  formed  in  Paris  in  1875,  has  now  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  work  in  Boumania.  It  is  given  a  privilege  of 
twenty  years,  and  its  capital  has  been  raised  from  $200,000  to  $220,000. 

It  is  said  that  the  production  of  sugar  at  Ghitila  in  1880  was  superior 
to  that  of  preceding  years.  According  to  indirect  information  obtained 
by  the  Italian  legation,  1,235  acres  were  planted  with  beet  root  at 
Ghitila  in  1 880.  The  average  product  was  17,800  pounds  per  acre,  which 
would  give  21,983,000  pounds  for  the  whole,  and  from  every  ten  million 
pounds  of  root  about  500,000  pounds  of  sugar  Were  obtained.  The 
Ghitila  factory  sells  its  products  in  Bucharest  free  of  carriage  and  octroi 
at  1.10  francs  a  kilogram  (9.7  cents  per  pound).  The  octroi  duty  in- 
cluded in  this  is  16  centimes  per  kilogram  (If  cents  per  pound).  It  is 
stated  that  at  Sascut  there  could  be  raised  annually  more  than  26,000,000 
pounds  of  beet  root,  giving  836,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  which  on 
the  spot  could  be  sold  at  an  average  of  95  centimes  a  kilogram  (8J^  cents 
per  pound).  The  production  of  beet  root  in  the  locality  is  estimated  at 
9,240  pounds  per  acre.  One  difficulty  is  that  beet  root  is  not  grown  in 
large  quantities,  and  only  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  factories. 
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Farmers  in  general  have  thus  far  refused  to  give  up  the  advantageous 
culture  of  grain  for  something  they  do  not  feel  so  sure  of. 

Paper, — ^A  law  of  January  17, 1881,  in  order  to  favor  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  authorized  the  government  to  give  an  exclusive  privilege  and 
freedom  from  any  kind  of  taxation  for  twelve  years  to  the  first  company 
which  would  found  such  a  manufa<5tory,  together  with  25  acres  of  land  for 
the  works,  and  to  give  orders  for  paper  to  the  amount  of  440,000  pounds 
yearly.  A  company  has  now  been  established  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
tbr  manufacturing  paper. 

Glass. — A  glass  factory  has  recently  been  established  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  near  the  railway  station  of  Predeal. 

Matches, — There  are  two  match  factories  in  Bucharest  and  another  in 
Moldavia.  Only  one  of  these  is  of  any  importance,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  ten  million  matches  daily,  but  in  order  to  meet  demands  has 
never  produced  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  daily.  Eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  have  already  been  involved  in  this  enterprise,  which  has 
now  failed  for  the  second  time.  One  of  the  difficulties  it  has  to  contend 
with  is  that  it  is  obliged  to  pay  duties  on  the  chemicals  employed, 
as  well  as  on  the  boxes  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  made, 
whereas  foreign  matches  pay  the  same  low  duty,  whether  in  packages 
or  in  boxes. 

MINES. 

With  the  exception  of  salt  and  petroleum,  the  mineral  resources  of 
Boumania  are  almost  untouched.  All  the  metals  and  metallic  objects 
used  are  imported.  These  amounted  in  1880  to  the  value  of  about 
$9,500,000.  The  annual  importations  for  the  use  of  the  government 
railways  amount  to  a  large  sum.  A  law  is  before  the  chambers  for  the 
working  and  regulation  of  mines.  An  unfortunate  provision  is  that 
concessions  for  working  mines  can  be  granted  only  to  Roumanian  citi- 
zens. 

Copper. — ^A  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  to 
work  the  copper  mines  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Nicholas  Bibessco,  at 
Baia-de-Aram^,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Koumania.  These  mines 
were  formerly  worked  by  the  Austrians,  but  were  abandoned  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  maintained  that  the  average  analyses  of  ore 
give  12  per  cent,  of  pure  copper. 

Coal, — ^The  coal  and  lignite  mines  near  Buzeti  have  proved  a  failure. 
The  quality  was  good  enough  for  railway  fuel  and  gas,  but  the  veins 
which  were  accessible  without  too  great  expense  have  given  out.  The 
minister  of  agriculture  and  public  works  has  been  authorized  to  spend 
$5,900  to  begin  the  systematic  working  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  district 
of  Mehedintsi. 

Petroleum,-^!  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  said  in  my  last  report,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  some  prospect  of  introducing  American  methods  and 
machinery  into  the  working  of  the  mines.  The  petroleum  districts  were 
visited  during  the  summer  by  Mr.  Frank  Dale,  now  engaged  in  petrole- 
um mining  in  the  Carpathian  district  of  Hungary,  near  Ungvar.  He 
thinks  that  the  wells  might  be  made  to  yield  much  more  than  they  do 
at  present,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  improve  the  refining  process. 
At  present  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  petroleum  is  sent  across  the 
Carpathians  to  Transylvania,  there  refined,  and  reimportcd  into  Bouma- 
nia. As  there  are  no  duties  imposed,  this  is  an  easy  matter.  At  the 
station  of  Monteoru,  near  some  of  the  largest  wells,  the  raw  petroleum 
is  sold  at  10  francs  per  100  kilograms  (87f  cents  per  100  pounds),  and 
the  rectified  from  20  to  25  francs  per  100  kilograms  ($1.75  to  $2.20  per 
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100  pounds).  The  native  petroleam  is  sold  at  retail  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Koumania  at  from  70  to  80  centimes  per  oka;  that  is,  from  4^  to  5  cents 
per  pound.  At  wholesale  it  is  very  much  cheaper.  The  railway  admin- 
istration, which  consumes  annually  from  112,000  to  113,000  kilograms 
(246,000  to  248,000  pounds),  buys  it  delivered  free  at  the  station  at  24 
centimes  per  kilogram  (about  $48  per  ton). 

Salt — By  a  law  of  March  31, 1881,  the  management  of  the  salines  has 
been  taken  fron^  the  ministry  of  public  works  and  given  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  produce 
better  results. 

The  price  for  internal  consumption  is  fixed  at  the  mines  at  Slanic- 
Prahova  at  8  francs  per  100  kilograms  (70  cents  per  100  pounds),  at 
Telega  and  Tergu-Ocna  at  7  francs  per  100  kilograms  {61  cents  per  100 
pounds),  and  at  Ocna-Mare  at  7  francs  (01  cents).  At  the  depots  the 
prices  are  as  follows:  Salt  of  Slanic,  11.50  francs  per  100  kilograms  ($1 
per  100  pounds) ;  salt  of  Telega,  Tergu-Ocna,  and  Ocna-Mare,  10.50  francs 
per  100  kilograms  (92  cents  per  100  pounds). 

According  to  a  regulation  published  on  April  22,  1881,  the  prices 
fixed  for  salt  for  exportation  are  as  follows : 

1.  For  Serbia,  delivered  at  Verciorova :  Slanic  salt,  70  francs  ($13.50) 
per  ton ;  Doftaua  salt,  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  ton. 

2.  For  Bulgaria,  delivered  at  Giurgiu,Braila,  and  Galatz:  Slanic  salt, 
80  francs  ($15.44)  per  ton;  Doftana  salt,  70  francs  ($13.50)  per  ton. 

3.  For  liussia,  delivered  at  Jassy,  Galatz,  and  Braila :  Slanic  salt  at 
Jassy,  80  francs  ($15.44)  per  ton;  Slanic  salt  at  Galatz,  Braila,  70  francs 
($13.50)  per  ton;  Doftana  salt  at  Jassy,  70  francs  ($13.50)  per  ton; 
Doftana  salt  at  Galatz,  Braila,  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  ton. 

A  reduction  of  8  per  cent,  on  salt  sold  for  Bussia,  and  of  5  per  cent, 
on  that  sold  for  Bulgaria,  is  offered  to  exporters  who  agree  to  take  a 
larger  quantity  than  eight  million  kilograms  (17,600,000  pounds). 

The  quality  of  the  salt  in  the  four  mines  that  are  worked  in  Bou- 
mania  is  as  follows :  The  salt  of  the  great  salines  contains  cloride  of 
sodium  95  per  cent,  to  99.5  per  cent. ;  that  of  Doftana  97  per  cent,  to 
99.5  per  cent. ;  of  Slanic,  98.5  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent. ;  of  Torgu-Ocna, 
97  per  c^nt.  to  99.5  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  the  salt  is  purer  than 
that  of  Wieliczka,  near  Cracow.  Of  the  two  qualities  produced,  one  is 
very  white  and  pure ;  the  other  is  gray,  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  but  is 
saltier  to  the  taste. 

According  to  official  figures,  in  the  year  1880  the  revenue  from  salt 
was  $997,087,  being  less  than  the  estimates  by  $32,913.  For  the  previ- 
ous year  (1879)  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Receipts  from  salt  sold  for  internal  consumption |816, 599 

Receipts  from  salt  sold  for  external  consumption / 190, 613 

Extraordinary  revenues 16, 353 

1,023,353 

The  estimate  was  only  $912,000;  consequently  there  was  aii  excess 
of  $lll,5t)5,  or  12.23  per  cent,  above  the  estimate.  The  increase  was 
in  the  internal  consumption.  There  was'  a  deficit  in  the  export  of 
$20,000.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  are  the  loss  of  a  market  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  salt  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovjlia,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  compete  with  Austrian  salt,  and  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on 
imported  salt  in  Bulgaria. 

Salt  depots  are  to  be  re-established  at  the  river  ports  and  in  the  dis- 
tiicts,  and  owing  to  this  and  the  diminution  of  duties  in  Bussia  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  larger  revenue.    For  the  financial  year  of 
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1881~'82,  the  revenue  is  therefore  estimated  at  $1^227,000.  This  in- 
clades  $10,000  from  the  sea-salt  works  in  the  Dobrudja.  Railways  now 
in  course  of  construction  to  the  salt  mines  will  materially  diminish  the 
cost  of  transport. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  treas- 
ury, presented  to  the  Chambers  at  their  last  session,  show  the  amount 
of  salt  sold  and  the  revenue  therefrom  for  seven  years : 

Salt  sold. 


Year. 


Interior    con- 
anmption. 


Pounds. 

1873 87,729,628 

1874 84,650,808 

1875 78,798,104 

1876 91,722,455 

1877 121,283,360 

1878    98,327,680 

1879 113,172,290 


675, 684. 325 


For    exporta- 
tion. 

Total. 

Poundt. 

Pounds. 

57,311,465 

145. 041. 093 

56, 140, 788 

140, 791, 596 

43,763,126 

122.  561, 230 

47,951,790 

139,  674,  245 

42, 654. 678 

163,  938, 038 

55,  053,  328 

153. 381, 008 

45,  261,  920 

158,434,210 

348, 137. 095 

1,023,821,420 

lieceipis  from  sale  of  salt. 


Year. 


4  a 
S 


5 

a 

B 

o 
u 

1^ 


o 


hi 


I      ToUL 


1878 $502,457 

1874 484,818 

1876 573,077 

1876 1  667,072 

1877 1  882,060 

1878 1  715,110 

1879 816,599 


$244, 119 
249,396 
194,058 
226,737 
173.  848 
246,436 
190,  613 


4, 647, 505  :  1,  517, 894 


$118, 457 
20,925 
27,155 
52,576 
46,629 
9,983 
16,853 


$866,088 
755, 139 
794,290 
946,384 

1, 102, 437 
971,629 

1, 023, 666 


291, 977    6, 457, 877 


Thus,  except  in  1877,  when  the  sale  of  salt,  on  account  of  the  war, 
reached  the  sum  of  $1,102,437,  the  sale  in  1876  was  superior  to  that  of 
preceding  years.  The  expense  of  working  as  compared  with  the  total 
sale  was  $1.72  per  ton,  or  nearly  20  cents  more  than  in  1878.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of  bags  (200,000)  bought  in  1879  and 
to  the  increase  of  machines  and  other  works. 


FISHERIES. 

Although  much  flsh  is  consumed  in  Eoumania,  and  the  Danube  and 
the  lakes  along  it  produce  immense  quantities,  yet  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  not  yet  received  its  due  development.  Although  fishing 
in  running  streams  is  free  to  all,  yet  the  fisheries  in  the  lakes  belong  in 
either  to  private  persons  or  to  the  government.  Some  of  them,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Bratish  lake,  near  Galatz,  rent  for  large  sums.  The  gov- 
ernment fisheries  in  the  Dobrudja  rented  in  1879  for  $50,553,  and  in 
1880  for  $49,820.  In  spite  of  the  unlimited  supply  of  both  fish  and 
caviar,  Roumania  imported  in  1879  fresh,  salted,  smoked,  and  canned 
oysters,  lobsters,  and  fish  to  the  amount  of  about  $318,000,  while  it  ex- 
ported only  about  $160,000.  In  my  last  report  I  said  that  the  internal 
commerce  of  fish  was  estimated  at  $1,480,000,  but  the  Italian  vice-consul 
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at  Braila,  in  more  recent  researches  published  in  the  report  of  the  Ital- 
ian minister,  calculates  that  the  Danube  fisheries  give  an  annual  prod- 
uct of  about  $5,000,000. 

FORESTS. 

At  last,  by  a  law  of  June  19, 1881,  a  forest  code  has  been  established 
to  regulate  the  cutting  and  management  of  the  forests,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  strictly  enforced,  as  the  consequences  of  indiscrim- 
inate and  wasteful  cutting  are  already  beginning  to  manifest  themselves 
in  a  way  disastrous  to  the  country.  To  this  code  are  subjected  the  for- 
ests belonging  to  the  state  domains,  to  the  communes,  to  public  estab- 
lished communities  and  churches,  and  to  those  in  which  the  state  or 
any  other  juridical  person  enters  as  coproprietor  with  a  private  person. 

The  revenue  from  the  forests  owned  by  the  government  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  as  follows: 


Year. 


1879 
1880 


Estimated. 


$380,000  00 
635,000  00 


Fonnd  dae. 


$468,248  58 


Received. 


$445. 300  96 
416, 580  91 


During  18S0,  561  forests,  covering  7,429  acres,  were  being  cut,  which 
should  produce  $418,158.71.  Of  this  sum  $352,270.44  were  taken  in  up 
to  Septtimber  30, 1880. 

The  exportation  of  wood  and  manufactures  thereof  from  Boumania 
in  1880  amounted  to  $1,015,000,  while  the  importation  came  to  $2,542,000. 
A  good  portion  of  this  must  be  considered  simply  as  transit  trade,  for 
of  the  timber  which  is  floated  in  rafts  down  the  Bistritsa  and  other  riv- 
ers by  the  Seret  to  Galat'z,  about  a  third  comes  from  Hungary,  and  much 
is  intended  for  re-exportation.  There  is  a  large,  well-managed  steam 
saw-mill  at  Galatz  which  produces  a  very  large  quantity  of  sawn  timber, 
which  is  exported  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  Egypt.  In  this  last  summer  a 
Canadian  vessel,  laden  with  petroleum  from  the  United  States,  arrived 
at  Galatz  and  took  a  cargo  of  timber  to  the  Panama  Canal.  There 
were  exported  from  Galatz  and  Braila  via  Sulina  in  1880  567,933  plnnks, 
19,262  beams,  4,003,590  boards,  and  814,577  cubic  feet  of  \^ood  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

FOBEION  COMMERCE. 

The  Roumanian  commercial  statistics  cannot  in  some  respects  be  de- 
pended upon.  Wherever  a  certificate  of  origin  is  absent,  and  it  is  not 
obligatory  in  Boumania,  the  merchandise  is  classed  as  belonging  to  (he 
country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  or  from  which  it  last  arrives,  or  in 
the  case  of  merchandise  imported  by  land  it  is  credited  to  tbe  last  place 
on  the  way-bill.  In  this  way  much  which  comes  by  sea  is  wrongly 
creiUted  to  Turkey,  and  much  which  comes  by  iand,  to  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  In  aildition  to  this  the  transit  trade  is  not  separated 
fipora  the  regular  imports  and  exports. 

Imports  and  exports. — The  imports  and  exports  of  Boumania  for  tbe 
last  three  years  (the  statistics  for  1878  are  just  published  for  the  first 
time)  have  been  as  follows : 


Yean. 


Importa. 


1878 $61,316,400 

1879 ,      60. 888, 000 

1880 51,067,000 

I 

I 


Exports. 


$43,408,345 

47,790.000 
43.783,00» 
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Customs  revenue, — ^The  customs  revenues  for  1879  and  1880  were  as 
follows : 


Yeftra. 


IiD])ort 
dnties. 


Export 
duties. 


Ig79 '  $2,036,546  '  $405,600 

1880 I    2,025,503  1    354,071 


Accessory 

and 
accidental. 


$63, 623 
46,000 


Total. 


$2,506,868 
2,425,574 


Trade  by  countries. — Arranged  according  to  countries,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Eoumania  in  1879  and  1880  was  as  follows : 


Coantries. 


Anstria-  Hnngaty . 

Belgium   

BuIfTfiria 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Raiwia 

Serbia 

Turkey* 

Other  stotM 


$24, 051. 000 
803, 000 


Imports. 


1870. 


1880. 


10, 116, 000 
3. 000, 000 
3, 602, 000 


203,000 
2, 102, 000 

108, 000 
4, 181, 000 
2, 060, 000 


$25, 280, 000 

666,000 

830, 000 

11, 472, 000 

8, 676, 000 

4, 786, 000 

721.000 

7,500 

308,000 

1, 182. 000 

116, 500 

1, 704.  00«) 

300,000 


Exports. 


1870. 


$18. 773, 000 
50,000 


60,808,000  '  51,067,000 


7, 570, 000 

8, 555, 000 

315,000 


1, 54.%  000 
1, 207. 000 
1, 180, 000 
0,800,000 
8,728,000 


47, 730, 000 


188a 


$16. 502, 000 

500 

2, 476. 000 

11, 283. 000 

5,5o2,000 

144.500 

820,000 

406.000 

584,  000 

073.000 

323, 000 

4, 618, 000 

2,000 


48,783,000 


*  In  1870  Bulgaria  is  included  under  Turkey. 

Imports  and  exports  by  articles, — A^rranged  according  to  categories, 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Boamania  in  1879  and  1880  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Articles. 


Imports. 


1870. 


I. 
IL 

nL 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

.  VIT. 

Vllt. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xin. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

xxin. 


Live  animals 

Alimentary  animal  products 

Grain,  tlour.  and  ci'Teals 

Fruits,  vegetables,  and  their  products. 

Colonial  products 

Liquors,  wines,  dec 

Alfm  en  tary  conserves,  &c 

Vegetables,  Juices,  and  medicines 

Perfumery . .' 

C hemical  products 

Dves  and  ayestuffs 

Oils,  tats,  wax,  Ac 

Other  animal  pr«>ducts  (except  skins)  . . 

Skins,  furs,  and  leather 

India  rubber  and  gnttn-percha 

Textile  and  textile  materials 

Paper,  books.  &c 

Woods,  and  manufactures  thereof 

Petroleum,  bitumeu,  Ac 

Minerals,  glass,  pottery,  &c 

Metals,  wrought  and  un wrought 

Carriages,  &o 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


$3,604, 

531, 

1,141, 

no, 

3, 327, 
643. 
532, 
421. 
108, 
370, 
330, 

1,  3!)6, 
14, 

«,  672. 

193, 

15,456. 

2, 116. 

2,031, 
503, 

1.460, 

8. 151, 
506, 

3,  305, 


000 
IrOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


IgSO. 


$707, 
530, 
876, 
202, 

2, 614, 
553, 
4}»2, 
368, 
107. 
420, 
835, 

1.417, 
11. 

6,052. 

186, 

18,381. 

1,160. 

2,542, 
607. 

1,406. 

0,  505, 
406. 

1,  503, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Exports. 


50, 808. 000  51, 067, 000 


1870. 


$3, 988, 000 

040,000 

36,  660, 000 

1,  780,  000 

32,000 

250,000 

38,000 

34.000 

200 

5.000 

4.'),  000 

8.000 

152,000 

1, 061, 000 

200 

1, 074. 000 

34,000 

667,000 

375. 000 

83,000 

164.000 

64,000 

325,600 


1880. 


$2, 430.  000 

1. 536, 000 

83, 560.  000 

861.000 

6,800 

153.000 

6.000 

18,000 

200 

11.000 

67,000 

10,000 

166,000 

1, 073, 000 

1,000 

1, 720, 000 

30,000 

1, 015, 000 

592,000 

63,000 

156,000 

22.000 

287. 000 


47, 730, 000 


48,783,000 
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It  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  foreign  Irade  of  Eouniania  until  more 
detailed  returns  are  published.  I  shall,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  while  the  importation  in  1880  is  somewhat  greater  than  in 
1879,  the  exportation  has  diminished  owing  to  the  bad  harvests.  The 
year  1878  is  not  to  be  taken  as  normal,  because,  on  accouut  of  the  war, 
the  imports  that  year  were  exceptionally  great. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  both  in  the 
importation  and  the  exportation  of  live  animals,  the  importation  falling 
from  $3,604,000  in  1879  to  $707,000  in  1880,  and  the  exportation  faUing 
from  $3,988,000  to  $2,430,000  in  1880.  The  importation  of  colonial  pro- 
ducts was  also  diminished  by  $713,000.  The  importation  of  class  XIV, 
skins,  furs,  leather,  and  their  products,  has  fallen  off  $520,000.  The 
exportation  has  slightly  increased.  Under  this  head  the  exports  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  raw  skins  and  hides,  while  the  imports  are  chiefly 
prepared  skins  and  hides,  boots  and  shoes.  In  textiles  and  textile  ma- 
terials there  is  an  increase  of  imports  amounting  to  nearly  $3,000,000. 
The  exports  under  this  class  consist  almost  entirely  of  raw  wool,  the 
imports,  of  manufactured  goods.  Under  class  XVIII,  woods  and  mann- 
factures  thereof,  the  exportation,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  is 
to  be  considered  chiefly  as  transit  trade.  An  increase  both  in  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  petroleum  is  noticeable.  This  is  partly  an 
increase  in  the  importation  of  coal,  and  partly  owing  to  crude  petroleum 
being  sent  to  Austria-Hungary  and  returned  in  a  refined  state.  The 
importation  of  metals,  wrought  and  unwrought,  amounts  to  $1,354,000. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  into  Roumania  the 
following  passages  from  the  report  of  the  Italian  minister  at  Bucharest, 
just  published  in  the  Italian  Bolletino  Gonsolare  for  September,  1881, 
may  be  of  use  to  our  manufacturers  and  merchants: 

Among  the  cotton  tissues  consumed  in  Roumania  an  important  place  is  held  by 
those  used  for  furniture.  English  and  German  cretonnesy  the  striped  Austrian  oou/t/i, 
and  various  tissues  for  window  curtains  find  in  Roumania  a  very  considerable  sale 
proportionate  to  certain  habits  of  elegance  which  are  common  in  the  dwellings  even 
of  the  less  easy  class. 

Two  qualities  of  cretonne  are  chiefly  imported  from  England,  one  that  costs  at  the 
factory  3^.  per  yard,  and  is  sold  here  at  55  centimes  per  yard,  and  another  that  costs 
at  the  factory  S^d.  per  yard,  and  is  sold  here  at  83  centimes.  The  first  is  transported 
in  bales  for  about  12  francs,  the  second  in  boxes  at  15  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

Of  the  finer  qualities  of  cretonne  which  come  here  from  Grermany,  and  are  sqM 
chiefly  in  Bucharest  by  the  house  Haas,  lively  and  strong  colors  are  g:enerally  pre- 
ferred, and  the  small  dimensions  of  the  houses  causes  preference  to  be  given  to^small 
designs  rather  than  large  ones. 

The  striped  coutils  of  Austria,  which  cost  at  the  factories  64  kreutzers  a  meter,  find 
buyers  here  at  1.80  francs  the  meter.  This  article  is  sent  in  bales  at  an  expense  of 
20  francs  per  100  kilograms.  It  is  calculated  that  the  consumption  here  is  about  1,000 
pieces  a  year. 

For  window  curtains  netted  tissues  are  preferred.  The  English  qualities  at  10^. 
per  yard  at  the  factories  sell  here  for  from  1.50  francs  per  yard,  and  those  of  5fd.  per 
yard  at  85  centimes.    This  merchandise  arrives  here  in  bales. 

For  tissues  used  for  clothing  there  are  imported,  especially  from  England,  mada- 
polam  nansouk,  heavily  sized  muslins,  shaggy  jpi^ie^C cotton  flannel),  alpaca,  T-clotb, 
gray  shirtings,  Indians,  printed  muslins,  linings,  black  moirS  for  linings,  Orleans  and 
cotton  velvet ;  nankeens  and  cotton  flannel  coming  from  Austria.  French  piqu^asnX 
Swiss  muslin  are  also  greatly  sold. 

English  madapolam  at  6«.  a  piece  at  the  factory  soils  here  at  11  francs  the  piece. 
The  annual  consumjition  is  about  60,000  pieces.  The  same  article  at  10«.  at  the  fac- 
tory sells  here  at  18.60  francs  the  piece,  with  an  annual  consumption  of  15,000  pieces. 
English  nansouk  at  5«.  Qd,  per  piece  of  twelve  yards  at  the  factory  sells  here  at  11 
francs.  The  same  article  at  4^.  per  piece  at  the  factory  sells  for  7.50  francs ;  that  costing 
*Ss.  lOd.  at  the  factory  sells  for  7  francs ;  that  costing  2«.  6(2.,  sells  for  5  francs;  and  that 
costing  2«.  3<l.  sells  for  4.25  francs.  This  article  is  sent  in  bales,  the  transport  costing  15 
francsper  100  kilograms.  Heavily  sized  English  muslin  costing 3«.  3d.  the  piece  of  20 yards 
at  the  factory  sells  here  at  6  francs.  The  baling  and  the  transport  are  the  same  as  fornan- 
souk.     English  cotton  flannel  at  (y^d,  a  yard  at  the  factory  sells  here  for  from  1 .05  francs 
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a  yard.  The  ananal  coasumptton  Lh  about  3,000,000  pieces.  It  is  trausported  in  boxes 
at  15frHUCBperl00ktlo);rains.  The  same  article,  of  Austrian  origin,  costing  5|  fiorins  the 
piece  at  the  factory,  sells  here  for  Id  francs.  The  expenses  of  transport  are  calculated  at 
20  francs  per  100  kilograms.  English  alpaca  at  7^d.  per  yard  at  the  factory  sells  here  for 
1.25  francs  a  yard ;  annual  consumption  500  pieces ;  sent  in  cases  ;  expense  of  transport 
15  francs  per  100  kilograms.  English  T-cloth  at  68.  the  piece  of  24  yards  at  the  factory 
sells  here  at  11  francs ;  that  at  5«.  9r{.  the  piece  at  10  francs.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
annual  consumption  amounts  to  10,000  pieces;  sent  in  bales,  at  the  cost  of  15  francs 
per  100  kilograms.  English  gray  shirting  at  7«.  the  piece  of  3(i  yards'  at  the  factory 
sells  here  for  13  francs.  English  Indians  at  2|Jd.  per  yard  at  the  factories  sell  here  at 
45  centimes.  The  same  article  at  2^(jd.  sells  at  40  centimes.  English  printed  muslins 
at  2']%d.  per  yard  at  the  factory  sell  here  for  40  centimes.  English  liningp4  at  7«.  at 
the  factory  sell  here  for  13  francs ;  the  same  article  at  10«.  bd.  the  piece  for  19  francs. 
The  piece' is  38  yards.  Percalines  4(1.  a  yard  at  the  factories  sell  here  for  65  centimes 
per  yard,  and  those  at  4«.  6d.  the  piece  of  12  yards  at  the  factory  for  7.50  francs  per 
piece.  These  are  sent  in  bales.  English  black  cotton  moir^  for  lining  costs  i^d. 
per  yard,  and  sells  here  for  75  centimes.  Orleans  costing  from  5d.  to  6ld.  per  yard  at 
the  factory  sells  here  for  from  80  centimes  to  1.05  francs.  English  cotton  velvets  cost- 
ing la.  Sd.  a  yard  at  the  factory  sell  here  for  3  francs.  This  article  is  sent  in  boxes. 
The  transport  expenses  are  estimated  at  15  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  annual  con< 
samp t ion  reaches  500  pieces.  The  piqu4^  of  French  manufacture  costing  54  centimes 
per  meter  at  the  factory  sells  here  at  75  centimes  a  meter.  About  300  pieces  are  con- 
sumed annually.  The  transport  expenses  are  47  francs  per  100  kilograms,  in  boxes. 
Swiss  muslin  costing  6.25  francs,  6,  5,  4.50,  4.40,  3.20,  and  3  francs  apiece  of  8  auneaat 
the  factory  sell  at  8.50,  8.25,  6.40,  5.50,  5.25,  4.50,  4.20,  the  same  measure.  Sent  in 
bales,  and  the  transport  expenses  are  about  35  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

The  conventional  Roumainian  tariff  (and  since  the  conclusion  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Roiimania  this  tariff  is  applied  to  goods  imported  from  the  Unit<>d  States) 
has  fixed  four  ditlverent  duties  on  the  importation  of  cotton  tissues,  viz,  20,  25,  45,  and 
90  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  duty  of  20  francs  is  applied  only  to  the  coarser  tis- 
sues, unbleached,  undyed,  and  unsized,  to  nettings,  wicks,  girths,  bands,  &c.  (the  so- 
called  American  cloth  belongs  to  this  category).  The  duty  of  25  francs  is  applied  to- 
half  line  tisbues,  bleached  or  colored,  but  not  printed,  whether  sized  or  not.  In  this 
category  are  included  madapolani,  sized  muslin,  T-cloth,  gray  shirting,  and  ordinary 
linings.  The  duty  of  45  francs  covers  fine  tissues,  whether  printed  or  not,  as  well  as 
velveted  tissues  and  stuffs,  cretmine^  striped  coutil,  nsnkcen,  French pigu^,  cotton  flan- 
nel, Indians,  printed  muslins,  and  cotton  velvets.  The  duty  of  90  francs  is  reserved 
for  extra  fine  tissues  such  as  tulUj  bohineif  and  gauze,  and  includes  also  perca/ine,  nan- 
soukj  Swiss  muslin,  alpaca,  black  moirty  Orleann,  &c.  The  tare  for  all  these  articles  is 
fixed  at  15  per  cent,  in  boxes,  and  6  per  cent,  in  bales. 

Nettings,  trimmings,  cotton  lace,  elastic  caoutchouc,  give  rise  to  an  important  traffic. 
Grermany  chiefiy  provides  the  first,  Austria  the  second,  and  Switzerland  the  last. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  cotton  stuffs  do  not  hold  the  same  place,  whether  for  dress  of 
men  or  of  women  in  Roumania  as  in  temperate  or  warm  countries.  Even  in  the  less 
easy  classes  the  use  of  cotton  clothing  is  limited  to  about  six  months  of  the  year.  In 
the  easier  middle  class  the  taste  is  determined  by  the  fashion,  without  any  tear  of  ec- 
centricity whether  for  color,  design,  or  style.  Amonj^  the  lower  classes  there  are  note- 
worthy preferences  for  small  patterns  of  light  and  bnlliant  colors,  white  grounds,  and 
different  shades  of  red  tints.     Coarse  homespun  linen  is  greatly  used. 

Docks, — By  a  law  of  June  15,  1881,  the  government  is  authorized  to 
construct  warehouses  and  docks  in  the  cities  of  Galatz,  Braila,  Kus- 
tendj<^,  Bucharest,  and  Jassy,  and  in  other  places  where  the  interests  of 
commerce  demand.  They  will  be  built  by  the  administration  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  government  is  authorized  to  issue  for  that  purpose  at  5 
per  cent,  redeemable  rentes  up  to  $1,400,000.  The  privileges  of  free 
portsnow  enjoyed  by  Galatz,  Braila,  and  Kustendje  will  gradually  cease 
for  each  town  as  the  warehouses  are  opened. 

A  law  of  June  22, 1881,  regulates  the  use  of  these  docks  and  ware- 
houses, receipts,  warrants,  guarantees,  &c.. 

It  is  believed  that  the  system  of  free  ports,  while  an  advantage  to  the 
towns  themselves,  is  an  injury  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  as 
higher  taxes  have  to  be  imposed  to  cover  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
revenue  in  these  free  ports.  As  the  warehouses  will  be  for  the  use  of 
grain  to  be  exported  as  well  as  of  goods  imported,  it  will  be  a  conveni- 
ence to  land  owners  and  merchants,  as  they  can  raise  money  on  the 
dock-warrants  and  warehouse-receipts. 
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NAVIGATION. 

In  my  consular  dispatch  No.  20,  dated  March  12, 1881, 1  inclosed  re- 
tarns  of  the  navigation  passing  through  the  Snlina  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube during  1880,  and  in  my  consular  dispatch  No.  18,  dated  March  3, 
1881,  I  reported  on  the  navigation  of  the  Pruth  for  the  same  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  returns  that  England  still  keeps  at  the 
head  of  the  steam  navigation  of  this  region,  having  in  1880, 362  steam- 
ers, with  a  total  tonnage  of  329,715  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  583  steamers 
and  467,189  tons,  while  the  greatest  number  of  sailing  vessels  belongs 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  Greece  having  675  sailing  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  118,754  tons,  and  Turkey  398,  with  a  tonnage  of  37,509,  out  of 
a  total  of  1,230,  with  a  tonnage  of  190,874  tons.  The  trade  in  grain  had 
so  fallen  off  that  the  English  steamers  were  117  less  than  in  1879,  the 
Austrian  steamers  12  less,  the  Russian  10  less,  while  the  French  in- 
creased from  49  in  1879  to  58  in  1880.  One  reason  for  the  constant  in- 
crease of  French  navigation  in  these  waters  is  the  fact  that  the  Frais- 
sient  Company  now  runs  steamers  at  fixed  dates,  while  the  English 
steamers  leave  only  when  they  have  made  up  their  cargo. 

WAYS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

River  routes, — For  the  communications  on  the  Danube  down  to  Braila 
and  Galatz  the  chief  agent  is  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
This  company  was  founded  in  1830,  and  had  the  exclusive  privilegeof  nav- 
igating the  rivers  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  This  privilege  fell  through 
in  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  being 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  the  company  was  com- 
pensated by  the  government  guaranteeing  an  income  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  up  to  January  1,  1869.  The  company  in  January,  1861,  had  119 
steamers.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1880,  it  possessed  186  steamers,  5 
baggers,  1  elevator,  766  barges,  and  237  pontoons  and  landing  boats. 
The  number  of  passengers  transported  in  1879  was  1,749,747 ;  in  1880, 
1,579,693,  as  compared  with  591,643  in  1860.  The  ferry  and  local  boats 
transported  in  short  trips  1,533,721  passengers  in  1879,  and  1,536,160 
in  1880.  The  weight  of  merchandise  transported  in  1860  was  844,727 
tons ;  in  1879, 1,356,318  tons ;  and  in  1880,  1,341,895  tons.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  company,  composed  of  its  ships  and  boats,  its  buildings,  its 
coal  mines,  woods,  and  railways,  is  estimated  at  $3,479,429.  The  ex- 
penses were  $4,014,759,  while  the  receipts  were  $5,102,839,  making  a 
profit  of  $1,088,080.  The  capital  is  composed  of  48,000  shares,  of  the 
nominal  value  of  525  florins  ($213.67),  making  25,200,000  florins 
($10,256,400),  and  bonds  at  6  per  cent.,  6  per  cent.,  and  4  per  cent^, 
to  the  amount  of  17,344,850  florins  ($7,059,353),  making  altogether 
42,544,850  florins  ($17,315,753).  In  1879  the  average  quotation  of  the 
shares  was  560.44  florins  ($228.10).  The  dividend  was  10  per  cent,  in 
1878,  7  per  cent,  in  1879,  and  5  per  cent,  in  1880,  when  the  season  of 
navigation  was  shorter. 

The  total  water-course  over  which  the  steamers  of  the  company  run, 
including  the  Danube,  with  its  arms  from  Regensburg  to  the  month,  the 
Drave,  the  Theiss,  the  Save,  the  Franzens  canal,  the  Bega  canal,  and 
the  Black  Sea  from  Sulina  to  Odessa,  is  3,037§  miles,  while  the  railways 
belonging  to  the  company  amount  to  42J  miles.  The  passenger  steam- 
ers of  the  company  run  on  the  Lower  Danube  to  Galatz  three  times  a 
week,  which  is  quite  enough  for  the  limited  traffic. 

Although  the  exclusive  privilege  has  been  abolished,  the  company 
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Btill  has,  practically,  the  monopoly  of  the  Danube  navigation.  Its  chief 
competitors  on  the  Lower  Danube  are  the  Roumanian  railways,  aud  the 
43  steamers  and  128  barges  belonging  to  dififerent  proprietors,  and  it  is 
therefore  still  able  to  charge  unduly  high  rates  for  transportation.  Pas- 
sengers' luggage  costs  generally  more  on  the  Danube  boats  than  on  the 
railways  between  the  same  points,  and  for  small  packages  the  freight 
from  Galatz,  via  Ginrgevo,  to  Bucharest  is  greater  than  from  London  to 
Galatz. 

Efforts  at  competition  have  so  far  been  vain.  In  1867  the  Hungarians, 
wishing  to  have  a  Separate  Hungarian  company,  gave  great  privileges, 
and  started  a  company,  with  24  steamers  and  200  barges.  But  it  never 
went  into  operation,  and  ended  in  the  liquidation  of  the  company  and 
the  sale  of  its  material  to  the  Austrian  company. 

An  effort  was  lately  made  by  some  foreigners,  under  the  guise  of  a 
company  purporting  to  have  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  to  obtain  a  con- 
cession from  the  Boumanian  Government  for  establishing  a  line  of  steam- 
ers on  the  Danube  to  carry  the  Boumanian  flag,  and  also  to  establish 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  to  render  navigable  some  of  the  principal 
streams  flowing  into  the  Danube.  This  concession  was  not  granted,  as 
it  was  feared  that  this  was  a  maneuver  only  to  get  the  docks  and  Dan- 
ube ports  into  foreign  hands. 

A  new  company  has  now  been  formed  by  English  merchants  for  the 
conveyance  of  ^ight,  especially  of  grain,  from  Boumanian  ports  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  It  possesses  4  large  steam  screw  lighters  or 
transport  barges  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,050  tons,  and  fitted  with 
steam  winches,  two  tugs,  and  10  iron  barges  carrying  1,000  tons  each. 
These  lighters  are  nearly  new,  having  been  built  originally  for  the 
trade  on  the  Scheldt,  and  were  bought  at  a  low  price.  It  is  expected 
that  the  company  will  do  well,  because  the  possession  of  steam  winches 
enables  them  to  dispense  with  much  of  the  manual  labor  employed  in 
loading  and  unloading  lighters,  and  as  the  boats  carry  their  own  motive 
power  they  are  not  obliged  to  wait  for  tugs.  In  this  way  the  service  is 
managed  both  economically  and  expeditiously. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  month  of  June,  which  produced  floods  through- 
out the  country,  carried  away  bridges,  inundated  large  tracts  of  lands, 
have  called  renewed  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  water  courses  of 
Boumania.  At  least  four  rivers,  the  Jui^  the  Alt,  the  Arges,  and  the 
Seret,  could  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  inundations,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  navigable.  The  examples  of  France,  Italy,  Bussia,  Hungary, 
and  the  United  States  have  been  brought  up,  but  as  yet  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

Railways. — In  addition  to  the  827  miles  of  railway  open  when  I  made 
my  last  report,  a  small  railway  from  Buzen  to  Marashesti  of  56  miles, 
built  by  the  government,  has  been  opened  during  the  last  summer. 
This  makes  a  much  shorter  communication  between  Upper  Moldavia 
and  Bucharest  without  the  necessity  of  the  detour  by  Braila.  Its  work- 
ing, however,  as  that  of  all  the  railways  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  great  floods  during  the  summer, 
which  carried  away  many  bridges  and  injured  the  embankments.  A 
law  has  been  passed  authorizing  the  construction  by  the  government  of 
a  railway  from  Ocna  to  Adjud,  about  40  miles  in  length,  which  will 
bring  one  of  the  large  salt  mines  into  connection  with  the  Danube. 
The  government  is  authorized  to  issue  $1,200,000  of  rentes  for  its  con- 
struction. • 

A  proposition  was  also  before  the  chamber,  which  was  much  discussed 
and  which  will  probably  be  passed  at  the  next  session,  for  the  purchase 
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of  the  railway  from  Tchernavoda,  ou  the  Danube^  to  Kustendje^  on  the 
Black  Sea,  now  owned  by  an  English  company,  and  building,  to  connect 
with  it,  a  railway  from  Bacharest  to  Tchernavoda,  with  a  bridge  across 
the  Danube  at  that  point.  This  would  greatly  facilitate  the  carriage  of 
grain  in  winter.  In  connection  with  this  enterprise  it  is  proposed  also 
to  enlarge  the  harbor  at  Kustendje,  and  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  the  engi- 
neer-in-chief of  the  Danube  commission,  has  been  employed  to  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  and  to  draw  up  plans. 

The  government  is  also  authorized  to  construct  railways  from  Boda 
to  Slanic,  and  from  Gampine  to  Doftina,  the  works  to  be  begun  during 
1881  and  to  be  finished  during  1882.  For  this  they  may  issue  5  per 
cent,  redeemable  rente  to  the  amount  of  $113,000. 

The  Oovernment  of  Austria* Hungary  has  used  all  its  influence  to 
secure  the  completion  of  the  railwa^'^s  to  Constantinople  and  Salonica 
in  connection  with  the  Austrian  lines  to  Pesth  and  Vienna.  The  Hun- 
garian Government  is  building  a  line  directly  from  Pesth  to  Semlin,  and 
another  in  connection  with  it  will  be  built  from  Pesth  to  Vienna  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  Danube.  These  two  railways  will  belong  to 
the  state.  Such  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Servia  that  the 
government  of  that  country  finally  consented  to  build,  at  the  govern- 
ment expense,  a  bridge  across  the  Danube  from  Semlin  to  Belgrade, 
and  a  railway  from  Belgrade  to  Nisch,  connecting  with  the  Constan- 
tinople line  near  Pirot,  and  with  the  Salonica  line  at  Vranya  on  the 
frontier.  Subsequently  a  conference  was  held  at  Vienna  of  delegates 
of  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  complete  the  railway  from  the  Servian  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bulgarian  Oovernment  to  Bellova  on  the  frontier  of  Eastern  Boumelia, 
and  from  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  Eoumelian  Gk)vernment 
to  join  the  railway  already  built,  and  in  operation  direct  to  Constanti- 
nople. More  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  Turks,  who  were  un- 
willing to  build  the  branch  road  from  Vranya  to  the  Salonica-Mitrovitsa 
railway,  on  the  ground  that  that  branch  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
original  contract,  which  expected  a  junction  with  the  Servian  lines  at 
a  different  place.  The  Turkish  Government  has  evidently  no  desire  to 
facilitate  the  approach  of  Austria  to  Salonica.  One  reason  which  in- 
fluenced the  Hungarian  Government  to  choose  the  route  via  Belgrade 
was'opposition  to  the  Austrian  state  railway,  which  possesses  the  rail- 
way from  Vienna  to  Pesth,  Temesvar,  and  the  Roumanian  frontier.  This 
company  therefore  took  up  the  project  of  building  a  much  shorter  line 
through  Bulgaria  and  portions  of  Eoumania,  which,  if  really  completed, 
would  be  a  formidable  rival.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment should  construct  a  branch  line  from  Craiova  to  Simnitsa,  that  there 
a  bridge  should  be  built  over  the  Danube,  and  that  a  road  should  be- 
builtthrough  Bulgariafrom  Sistova,  thepointopposit^toSimnitaa, cross- 
ing the  Balkans  by  the  HainBoghaz  pass,  and  meeting  the  Eastern 
Roumelian  railways  at  Yenizagra.  This  line  would  be  much  shorter 
and  more  advantageous  not  only  for  Eoumania  but  for  Bulgaria.  Mat- 
ters have  not  yet  progressed  sufficiently  far  for  the  project  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Roumanian  chambers.  There  is  some  opposition  to  it 
here  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  so  advantageous  for  Ronmania 
as  a  through  line  to  Kustendj^.  Certainly  that  line  would  pass  through 
the  whole  length  of  Roumania,  but  its  upholder  forget  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  through  railway  to  Constantinople,  and  not  a  through  rail- 
way to  the  Black  Sea. 
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FINANCES. 

The  finaiicea  of  Eoumania  are  in  an  excellent  condition.  The  reve- 
nues are  increasing,  much  of  the  debt  has  been  successfully  converted 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  the  coinage  has  been  regulated,  banks  and 
financial  companies  have  been  started  and  are  working  with  profit,  and 
the  general  rate  of  interest  on  loans  has  been  reduced  within  a  few  years 
from  10  and  12  to  4  and  5  per  cent. 


Budget  for  financial  year  I880-'81. 


Description. 


Expenditure. 


Direct  contributions ^  $5,366,000  00 

Indirect  contributions 0, 1 97, 000  00 

Receipts  from  domains '  8,844,518  00 

Ministerial  receipts 3,402,146  00 

Sundry  receipts 2, 343, 578  80 


'    Description. 


Pmblicdebt 

Ministry  of  finance 

Ministry  of  foreign  afEnirs 

Ministry  of  iostice 

Ministry  of  worship  and  public 

instruction 

Ministry  of  war 

Ministry  of  public  works 

Ministry  of  the  interior I 

Ministerial  council i 

Fund  for  opening  special  and  sup-  i 

plementaiT'  credits ' 


Bevenue. 


$9, 553, 246  00 

2, 214, 072  63 

200,390  78 

844,086  40 

2, 201, 547  60 
5, 264, 422  00 
1, 713, 145  50 
1, 803, 488  14 
11, 872  00 

157, 370  85 


Total I    24,153,242  80 


Total 24,153,242  80 


Instead  of  estimating  on  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years,  as 
previously  done,  the  receipts  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  March  31, 1881,  were  taken  into  account  and  consider- 
able allowance  was  made  for  increase.  This  was  greatly  criticised  in 
Parliament  at  the  time,  and  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  revenue 
has  not  been  exaggerated.  The  sources  of  revenue  will  be  best  seen  by 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  receipts  for  1879,  the  receipts  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881,  that  is, 
from  April  1,  1880,  to  December  31, 1880,  and  the  estimates  tor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1882  : 


Sources  of  revenue. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
33. 
24. 
25. 


Koads 

Patents 

Land  tax 

Licenses 

Other  direct  taxes 

Customs 

Salt 


Si)irits  and  drinlcs 

Tobacco 

Stamps 

Judicial  fines 

Domanial  receipts 

Posts . .  - 

Telegraphs 

Printing  office  and  "Monitor Official". 

Prisoners'  work 

Finance  ministry 

Railways 

Public  works 

Ministry  of  public  worship 

Ministry  of  Justice 

Ministry  of  foreign  affairs 

Ministry  of  war 

Debts  remaining  from  former  budgets. 
Sundries 


$1, 


2, 
1. 

2, 
1. 

3. 


3. 


1870. 


80S.  254  31 
286, 403  32 
994,  525  34 
857, 125  19 
297,  377  78 
605, 868  58 
033, 565  18 
734, 505  74 
364.  815  00 
076, 238  84 

21, 170  52 
304, 247  88 
413.  280  39 
273, 120  48 

47, 754  63 

19, 195  92 
275, 776  62 
242,359  18 

33,  080  59 

9,  995  71 

4  00 

14. 670  91 
142  985  26 
409. 150  09 
195,061  81 


Sums  received 
fh)m  April  1 
to  December 
1,  1880. 


$850. 
195, 
639. 
655, 
228, 

2,061, 
847. 
717, 

1,  361. 

921, 

54, 

2,463, 

357, 

228, 

33, 

». 

634, 

1. 178, 

26, 

6. 


831  60 
477  81 
737  94 
440  13 
290  91 
587  89 
939  09 
443  31 
067  72 
085  85 
527  90 
281 
802  43 
952  67 
425  56 
106  35 
512  71 
818  90 
723  68 
108  20 


Estimates, 
1881-1882. 


01  1 


15, 728  85 

86, 139  66 

2,  998,  838  56 

132, 485  31 


$2,260, 

400, 

1,46a 

026, 

320, 

2,580, 

1,  227, 

894, 

3,260, 

1. 174, 

62, 

3,844, 

440, 

800, 

52, 

11, 

782, 

1.5M, 

38, 

11, 

23, 

148. 

2,000, 

343, 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
518  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
100  00 
600  00 
641  00 
955  00 
000  00 
50  00 
000  00 
800  00 
000  00 
578  80 


Total ;    20,349,352  17;    16,714,334  63         24,163,242  80 
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On  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  chambers  during  the 
winter,  and  the  impossibility  of  passing  a  budget  in  time  before  the 
calendar  year  began,  the  fiscal  year  has  been  changed  so  as  to  begin 
with  the  1st  of  April.  A  special  fiscal  period  was  therefore  made  of  the 
first  three  months  of  1880,  and  the  next  fiscal  year  extended  from  April 
1, 1880,  to  March  31, 1881.  In  Boumaniasix  months  are  always  allowed 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  making  payments  and  receiving  revenue  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  that  year.  This  period  was  therefore  extended  to  the 
30th  of  September.  The  figures  given  in  the  previous  table  for  the  nine 
months  of  1880  refer,  of  course,  only  to  what  was  actually  received 
during  that  time,  and  do  not  include  the  sums  on  account  of  that  period 
which  would  be  received  in  the  following  nine  months  up  to  September. 
The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the  fiscal  period  of  three  months 
from  January  1, 1880,  to  March  31,  1880 : 

Besulia  of  fiscal  period  from.  Jantuiry  1,  1880,  to  March  31,  1880. 


Sources  of  revenue. 


1.  Direct  toxes 

2.  Indirect  taxes 

3.  Domanial  revenue. 

4.  Ministry  of  the  in- 

terior   

5. Finance  ministry.. 
0.  Ministry  of  public 

works 

7.  Ministry  of  public 

instraction 

8.  Ministry  of  justice. 

9.  Ministry  of  foreign 

affairs 

10.  Ministry  of  war. . . 
ll.Keveniie  from  the 

Dobruc^a 

12.  XTnforseen    r  e  v  e- 


8  oo 


$774, 786 

1,654,587 

633,858 

168, 710 
63,759 


82 
56 
96 

43 
72 


61, 131  79 


0 

o 

pi 


2 


CO 

« 

0 

a 


nues 

13.  Sundry  revenues. . 

14.  Extraordinary  re- 

sources   


2,802 
81 

4,130 
26, 205 


15 
20 

02 
64 


76,358  48 


14, 465 
198. 414 


48 
58 


664, 087  51 


$643, 624  91 
153. 037  29 
280, 953  16 

120  51 
4, 088  62 


18, 581  68 
3, 182  73 
7,196  65 


4, 347, 530  34 


1, 110, 776  32 


Nature  of  expenses. 


Public  debt 

,  Council  of  ministers. 
'  Ministry  of  the  in- 
terior   t 

Ministiy  of  foreign 
affairs 

Ministry  of  Justice. . 

Ministry  of  public 
instruction 

Ministry  of  war 

Ministry  of  public 
works 

Ministry  of  finance 

Expenses    of    the 
Dobru4Ja 


B  a* 


$896,572  88 
1,452  32 


a 

o 

«s 

ca  s 

d 


$177. 828  «7 


885,204  77]    24,610  SS 


62,802  09  '. 
197,095  60  j 

463,786  30  > 
961, 506  84  j 

179,974  81  ! 
403, 944  32  | 

105, 761  25  i 


889  4$ 

17,010  42 
21,057  54 

428  86 
32.023  75 

408  48 


3.608,101  27 


273,487  28 


Odb  thing  which  appears  in  the  last  tables  only  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  revenue  due  and  the  revenue  received — that  is,  the  unpaid 
taxes.  Some  of  these  are  recovered  subsequently,  and  some  are  never 
paid.  Thus,  in  1879  the  revenue  found  due  to  the  state,  apart  from  ex- 
traordinary resources,  amounted  to  $22,886,539.35.  The  amountreceived 
in  the  fiscal  year  and  the  additional  six  months — that  is,  during  the 
whole  budgetary  period — was  $20,349,352.17,  leaving  a  sum  still  due  of 
$2,537,167.18.  In  the  period  of  three  months,  January,  February,  and 
March,  1880,  the  revenue  due  wa«  $5,458,305.89 ;  that  paid,  $4,3  ^7,530.34, 
leaving  a  balance  unpaid  of  $1,110,775.55.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  budgetary  committee  last  winter,*  the  unpaid  difference  for  the  ten 
years  from  1870  to  1879  was  $16,438,795.  This  statement  gives  a  false 
impression,  because  it  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  unpaid  at  the  end  of 
the  respective  fiscal  year,  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  much  of  each  deficit 
was  subsequently  received  by  the  treasury.  These  deficits  come  chiefly 
from  the  road  tax,  the  land  tax,  and  the  revenues  from  public  domains, 
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unpaid  rent,  &c.,  for  the  unpaid  rents  and  the  deficits  in  the  domanial 
revenues  are  dependent  in  grea^t  measure  on  harvests  and  natural  causes. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  remedy,  except  by  using  greater  caution  in  letting 
the  laud.  The  road  taxes  are  paid  by  the  taxpayers  to  the  communes, 
and  the  communes  are  responsible  for  them  to  the  state.  Of  such  deficits 
there  was  collected  in  nine  months,  betweep  April  1  and  December  1, 
1880,  the  amount  of  $2,998,838.56,  and  the  government  hopes  that  by 
diligence  it  will  succeed  in  collecting  an  equal  sum  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1882.  It  is  therefore  included  in  the  budget  to  the 
amount  of  two  million  dollars. 

State  domains, — The  revenue  of  the  state  domains  for  four  years  has 
been  as  follows : 


Years. 


1877  .. 
1878.. 
1879  ., 
1880.. 


.Estimate. 


Foand  due. 


Received. 


$3. 780, 641  60  $4, 571, 095  76  f2. 967, 530  60 
8,  649, 903  60  4, 844, 002  80  8, 576, 475  20 
2, 969,  200  00  I  3, 958, 088  66  I  3, 317, 081  21 
4,160,900  00    1    2,880,425  80 


The  estates  in  farm  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1881,  were  1,120,  represent- 
ing an  annual  rent  of  $2,567,830.  In  1879  twenty-nine  estates,  which 
formerly  rented  for  $122,800,  were  worked  by  the  state,  and  produced 
$83,986.80.  Seven  of  these  were  rented  during  1880  for  $11,112.40, 
while  426  others  were  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Lands  belonging  to  the  state  were  sold  in  1879  to  the  amount  of 
$287,537.96,  and  in  1880  to  the  amount  of  $243,777.86.  The  domanial 
revenues  of  the  Dobrudja  in  1879  amounted  to  $172,406.25,  and  in  1880 
to  $256,720. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  funded  debt  on  January  1, 1881,  was  as  follows : 


Date  con- 
tracted 
or  issued. 


Loans. 


Ang.  10, 1864  I  Loan  Stern  Broth- 


Oct.  31,1864 
Oct.  12,1866 
Feb.  1, 1868 

Jnly  1.1871 
Jane  12, 1872 

Mar.  16,1872 

Mar.  29, 1873 
Jan.     1. 1880 


Jan.     1, 1880 


April  18, 1880 


ers 

Iron  bridges 

Loan  Oppcnheim  . . 

S  ucea  va-Jassy -Ro- 
man railway 

Domanial  loan  — 

Jassy-  Unghenl  rail- 

Loan  ftom  the  de- 
posit treasury  . . . 

Loan  at 5  percent. . 

State  bonds  of  the 
Roman- V  ere  io- 
rova  railway 

Bonds,  6  per  cent, 
of  railway  com- 
pany (Schuldwer- 
Bchreibungeu)  ... 

Conversion  of  rural 
bonds 


Total 


• 
a 


7 
0 
8 

74 
8 

8 

5 
5 


6 
6 


Total  guaran- 
teed ;  nominal 

value  of 
bonds  issued. 


Capital  sunk.    Nominal  value  of  extinguished 

bonds. 


To  the  end  of     In  the  year 
1879.  I         1880. 


$4, 577, 887  00 
2,405^457  OU 
6, 322, 100  00 

10, 307, 128  00 
15, 600, 000  00 

754, 043  48 

1,097.064  00 
8, 920, 000  00 


6       47, 500, 000  00 


0.506,400  00 
6, 320, 000  00 


114,210.070  48 


$2, 299. 887  40 
2, 118. 781  62 
2, 2S1, 800  00 

14. 109  29 

-  3, 744, 200  00 

301, 972  06 


$252, 500  00 
286. 675  87 
282, 400  00 

2, 211  87 
651, 400  00 

55,405  95 


600, 000  00 
87,000  00 

263, 050  00 
15, 200  00 


Total. 


$2, 551, 887  41 
2, 405, 457  00 
2, 514, 2U0  00 

16, 321  16 
4, 395, 600  00 

357, 378  91 


10.710,251  28  2,495,843  19 


600,000  00 
87,000  00 

263, 050  00 
15, 200  00 


13, 206, 094  48 
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Date  con- 
tracted 
or  iasned. 


Loans. 


Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Feb. 

July 

June 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 


10,1864 

81, 1864 

12,1866 

1,1868 

1,1871 

12. 1872 

16, 1872 

29i  1875 

1,1880 


Nominal  capi 
tal  remain 


in 


Annual 
i  payment  for 
,    to"i^  Interest,  sink- 

in  *fii    »•/    and  other  ex- 
penses for 
1881. 


pal 

the  Ut  Jan- 
uary, 1881. 


Date  of  extinction. 


Jan.     1, 1880 
AprU18,1880 


lioan  Stem  Brothers 

Iron  bridges 

Loan  Oppenheim 

Suceava-Jassy- Roman  railway 

Domanial  loan 

Jassy-Ungheui  railway 

Loan  from  the  deposit  treasury 

Loan  at  5  per  cent 

State  bonds  of  the  Roman-Yercio- 
rova  railway 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  of  railway  com- 
pany. (Sohuldwerschreibungen)  . 

Conversion  of  rural  bonds 


{    $2, 026, 000  00  i    9414, 381  60 


8, 807. 900  00 

10, 200, 806  83 

11.204,400  00 

806, 664  17 

1, 997, 064  00 

8. 320, 000  00 

47, 413, 000  00 

9, 243, 350  00 
6, 304, 800  00 


Total 


612, 579  66 

773, 034  60 

1, 600,  000  00 

90, 485  16 

99,853  20 

446,000  00 


February  19, 1888. 
December  7, 1B80. 
Nevember  19, 1689. 
September  1,  1968. 
July  1,  1891. 
June  12,  1886. 
No  date  fixed. 
Do. 


2, 935, 430  00     1923. 


833,  426  00 
409, 578  80 


101, 003, 985  00     8, 214, 768  02 


1899. 

April  1, 1024. 


It  will  be  seen  tbat  the  publicdebt  is  in  a  very  different  state  from  what 
it  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880.  This  is  owing,  as  stated  in  my  last 
annual  report,  firstly,  to  the  purchase  of  the  Roman-Verciorova  railway 
by  the  state  and  the  issue  of  government  bonds  in  exchange  for  stock: 
and,  secondly,  to  the  conversion  of  the  10  per  cent,  rural  bonds  into  o 
per  cent,  bonds.  The  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  showed  a  nom- 
inal increase  over  the  statemeutof  January  1, 1880,  of  $6,345,584,  but 
the  total  annual  payments  for  interest,  sinking-fund,  &c.,  are  reduced 
from  $10,960,603  to  $8,214,769.  During  the  present  year  still  further 
changes  have  taken  place,  first  by  the  conversion  of  the  domanial  loan 
and  treasury  bonds  into  5  per  cent,  bonds,  and,  second,  by  the  exchange 
of  government  bonds  for  the  mortage  bouds  of  the  Roman-Verciorova 
Railway  Company.  In  order  to  convert  the  domanial  bonds,  $15,000,000, 
drawing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  and  over,  $12,000,000  of  treasury  bonds, 
issued  in  part  for  the  completion  of  the  Ploesti-Predeal  railway,  first,  by 
a  law  of  the  8-20th  of  April,  the  goveriimeut  issued  a  rente  at  5  per  cent, 
at  the  total  nominal  value  of  148,200,000  francs  ($29,640,000),  the  loan 
tx)  be  issued  at  82.  The  interests  and  sinking  fund  payable  annually 
amount  to  8,310,000  francs  ($1,662,000).  This  was  criticised, because,  as 
the  law  provided  that  the  domanial  bonds  were  not  to  draw  interest  af- 
ter a  fixed  date,  it  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  forced  conversion.  The 
holders  of  domanial  bonds  were  given  a  premium  of  2  per  cent,  and 
of  the  treasury  bouds  of  IJ  per  cent,  on  the  capital  they  converted.  The 
result   was   most  satisfactory.     The   subscription    lasted    from    the 

^f^\  ^J^-    to  the  ^^^\  tJ^^  and  produced  the  sum  of  338,752,600 
10th  May  12th  Ma.>  j  ^  ' 

francs  ($67,750,520),  or  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  desired* 
Nearly  all  of  the  domanial  bouds  were  offered  for  exchange. 

In  pursuance  of  a  law  of  January  2, 1880,  the  state  issued  6  per  cent, 
bonds  in  exchange  for  the  shares  of  the  Roman-Verciorova  Railway 
Company.  This  was  a  German  company,  and  the  purchase  of  the  rail- 
way by  the  state  had  been  insisted  upon  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  made 
a  condition  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  country.  Of 
the  original  shares  existing  at  the  time  that  the  state  took  possession 
of  the  lines,  194,633,400  marks  ($46,322,749),  the  government  now  pos- 
sesses 189,027,000  marks  ($44,988,326),  and  of  the  preference  shares 
amounting  to  38,362,500  marks  ($9,130,275),  it  possesses  37,592,550 
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marks  ($8,846,026).  There  remain  therefore  unexchanged  original 
shares  to  the  amount  of  5,626,200  marks  ($1,239,035),  and  preference 
shares  to  the  amount  of  657,900  marks  ($156,580).  After  this  exchange 
was  completed  the  government  nominated  a  new  board  of  directors  and 
managed  the  railwa^^s  without  any  reference  to  the  previous  company. 
A  banker  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Kaufiman,  of  the  firm  of  Landau  &  Co.,  think- 
ing that  he  had  been  badly  treated  by  the  Roumanian  Government  with 
reference  to  some  propositions  he  had  made  in  the  matter,  refused  to 
exchange  those  shares  which  he  was  able  to  control,  and  subsequently 
brought  an  action  in  the  German  courts  to  have  the  whole  proceedings 
declared  null.  He  was  twice  defeated,  but  finally  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal of  the  empire  at  Leipzig  made  a  decision  in  his  favor,  ordering 
everything  t#  be  restored  to  the  original  condition,  on  the  ground  that 
the  company  still  existed  as  incorporated  under  German  laws.  The 
only  practical  effect  of  this  judgment  was  that  it  became  necessary  for 
thecompany,  of  which  the  Roumanian  Government  held  more  than  98  per 
cent,  of  the  stock,  to  have  its  regular  annual  meetings  at  Berlin,  where 
the  seat  of  the  comi)any  was  fixed  by  law,  or  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the 
company  and  dissolve  it.  The  Chambers  therefore  passed  a  law  giving 
the  government  power  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Berlin  bankers, 
by  which  all  of  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  railway  should  be  bought  or 
exchanged  for  government  bonds,  on  condition  that  the  state  should  be 
snbjected  to  no  heavier  burdens.  The  government  took  the  matter  in 
hand  and  managed  to  effect  an  arrangement  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  offering  to  exchange  the  6  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds  for  5  per  cent, 
government  bonds.  A  formal  meeting  of  the  company  was  called  at 
Berlin,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  outstanding  shares  voted 
for  the  government  proposition,  but  of  36,973,409  marks  ($8,799,671) 
of  mortgage  bonds  at  6  per  cent.  1,691,000  marks  (402,458)  were  bought 
on  the  1st  of  September,  and  of  the  remaining  35,281,700  marks 
($8,397,044)  nearly  all  were  presented  for  exchange  with  government 
5  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  at  96.  The  payment  of  all  the  mortgage 
bonds  has  been  announced  for  the  1st  of  February,  1882,  and  the  company 
will  then  be  free  from  debt,  and  the  railways  will  be  nominally  as  well 
as  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  general  meeting 
just  spoken  of  voted  also  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  company  to 
Bucharest.  Against  this  also  Mr.  Kaufman  has  protested,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  litigation  will  follow,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  this  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  completion  of  the  proceedings.  The  result  of 
this  operation  will  be  not  only  to  give  the  Roumanian  Government  full 
control  over  its  own  property  without  the  interference  of  foreign  courts, 
but  also  to  diminish  the  sums  annually  paid  for  interest  and  annuity. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  floating  debt.  It  wa49  in< 
tended  to  fund  all  the  treasury  bonds  over  $12,000,000  by  the  operation 
for  converting  the  domanial  loan.  The  report  to  the  Chambers  shows 
that  at  the  end  of  November,  1880,  there  were  treasury  notes  in  circu- 
lation to  the  amount  of  $5,252,000,  and  in  reserve  $1,305,200.  There 
was  remitted  to  the  national  bank  for  use  as  bank  notes,  until  others 
could  be  printed,  the  additional  silm  of  $2,713,705. 

Coinage, — In  my  last  annual  report  1  mentioned  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  circulation  of  foreign  coins,  especially  of  Russian  rubles.  In 
November,  1880,  measures  were  taken  for  the  demonetization  of  the 
ruble,  by  which  it  was  first  reduced  in  value  from  3.70  francs  to  3.50 
francs,  and  ceased  to  have  legal  course  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the 
same  time  7,000,000  francs,  in  5-franc  pieces,  were  put  into  circulation. 
This  operation  was  carried  through  successfully,  without  obstruction  to 
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the  business  of  the  country.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1880,  the  demon- 
etized rubles  represented  a  value  of  34,575,800.24  francs  ($6,915,160.46), 
which  were  employed  as  follows:  20,516,125.99  francs  for  coining, 
24,600,000  francs,  Roumanian  money,  of  which  20,000,000  francs  were  in 
5-franc  pieces,  and  4,600,000  in  pieces  of  1  and  2  francs ;  4,864,048.00 
rubles  sold  for  gohi ;  total,  25,380,173.99.  This  would  leave  9,354,718.85 
francs,  of  which  1,815,271.60  francs  belong  to  the  national  bank.  The 
remainder,  7,539,447.35,  still  in  the  treasury,  with  the  addition  of 
3,0ii0,000  francs  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  pure  silver,  will  be  em- 
ployed in  striking  12,000,000  francs  in  5-franc  pieces.  According  to  the 
report  presented  to  the  Chambers  there  were  iu  circulation  on  January 
1,  1881:  25,400,000  francs =$5,080,000  old  small  money,  4,600,000 
francs =$920,000  new  small  money;  20,000.000  francs  =  $4,000,000  in 
6  franc  pieces ;  total,  50,000,000  francs  =  $  10,000,000.  With  the  new  coin- 
age, the  total  will  amount  to  62,000,000  francs  ($  12,400,000),  which,  taking 
the  population  of  Boumauia  at  5,000,0(M),  makes  the  circulation  of  silver 
coin  about  12.04  francs  ($2.41  per  head).  There  is  no  Roumanian  gold  in 
circulation.  The  gold  used  here  in  commerce  consists  of  French  and 
other  iiO  franc  pieces  and  Austrian  ducats. 

National  hanks. — The  National  Bank  of  Koumania  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  with  a  capital  of  12,000,0(M)  francs 
($2,400,000).  According  to  the  statement  made  at  the  close  of  the  first 
six  months  the  profits  amounted  to  $270,496.05,  leaving,  after  the  amount 
to  be  distributed  between  the  reserve  and  the  government,  a  sum  of 
$175,168,  and  thus,  including  the  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  giving  to 
the  shareholders  a  profit  at  the  rate  of  14.60  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
total  issue  of  bank  notes  up  to  June  30,  1881,  was  33,983,980  trancs,  or 
$6,796,796. 

Savings  banJcs. — The  state  savings  banks  in  all  the  districts  of  the 
kingdom  were  authorized  by  a  law  of  January  5, 1880,  and  were  opened 
on  the  Int  (I3th)  April,  of  the  present  year.  The  total  number  of  de- 
posits during  the  first  three  months  of  their  existence  ending  the  30th 
April-12th  May,  1 881,  was  1 1,544,  amounting  to  $05,919.60,  or  on  an  aver- 
age of  $5.71  per  deposit.  The  total  amount  on  deposit  on  August  31, 
1881,  was  $102,102.  During  the  month  of  August  $18,680  were  de- 
posited and  $4,545  withdrawn. 

Companies. — ^There  has  been  a  fusion  between  the  two  great  insurance 
com])auies  of  Boumania — the  Dacia,  working  since  1871,  and  the  Kou- 
mania,  working  since  1873.  Each  of  the  companies  possessed  a  capital 
of  2,000,000  francs  ($400,000),  but  that  of  the  Dacia  was  considerably 
impaired  by  heavy  losses.  The  new  comfiany,  to  be  known  as  the  Dacia- 
Boumania  Insurance  Company,  will  have  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs, 
($600,000)  augmented  by  reserve,  &c.,so  that  it  now  probably  possesses 
4,000,000  francs  ($800,000).  The  profits  will  be  greater  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  competition,  as  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  have  duplicate 
sets  of  agents  throughout  the  country.  It  insures  not  only  against  fire, 
but  against  hail,  risks  of  transportation,  &c.,  and  also  makers  insurances 
on  life  and  income.  The  system  of  reassurance  practiced  by  the  differ- 
ent companies  of  insurance  has  now  become  so  perfected  that  this  com- 
pany— the  Dacia-Roumania — ii«  interesteil,  for  example,  in  all  the  fires 
occurring  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  same  way  the  Home  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York  is  interested  in  the  fires  occurring  at 
Bucharest. 

Two  companies  of  great  importance  for  the  future  development  of 
Boumania  have  recently  been  founded:  the  Boumanian  Credit  Mobilier 
for  the  development  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  with  a  cap- 
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ital  of  40,000,000  francs  ($8,000,000),  and  the  Eoamauian  Company  of 
Construction  and  Public  Works,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  francs 
($2,000,000),  which  are  supported  by  many  rich  and  influential  Rouma- 
nians, and  by  several  large  banking  houses  abroad. 

Exchanges. — A  law  was  approved  on  the  1st  of  July,  1881,  establish- 
ing regulations  for  exchanges  and  exchange  brokers.  By  article  21 
every  broker,  whether  of  money,  shares,  or  of  merchandise,  must  be 
a  native  or  naturalized  Roumanian,  but  this  provision  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied until  after  three  years.  This  article  has  caused  great  discontent 
on  the  part  of  foreigners,  and  several  governments  claim  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  stipulations  of  their  treaties,  by  which  their  subjects  are  to 
be  treated  as  to  their  business  in  all  respects  like  Roumanians. 

Octroi  duties. — By  a  law  of  June  8,  1881,  the  city  of  Bucharest  was 
empowered  to  levy  octroi  duties  from  July  1,  1881,  in  order  to  pay  the 
annuities  on  a  loan  of  15,150,000  francs  ($3,030,000)  made  for  the  purpose 
of  improvements.  These  octroi  duties  were  not  to  be  imposed  on  forage 
and  articles  of  food  and  drink  only,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  upon  a 
large  number  of  manufactured  articles  as  well.  The  attention  of  the 
government  was  called  to  the  matter  by  several  of  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives before  the  passage  of  the  law,  but  theirremarks  were  unheeded. 
Now  that  the  law  l\a8  passed  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  which  has  strongly  protested  on  the  ground  that 
such  taxes  are  contrary  to  the  letter  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty.  The  Roumanian  Government  endeavored  to  defend 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  premitted  extra  taxes  to  be  imposed 
on  articles  imported  from  Austria-Hungary  on  condition  that  the  same 
taxes  are  imposed  on  articles  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  tries  to 
show  that  objects  of  the  character  specified  are  manufactured  in  Roumania. 
This  is  denied,and  it  is  auderstood  that  the  German  Government  has  ad- 
hered to  the  views  of  Austria-Hungary  in  this  question,  and  that  a  joint 
action  will  be  taken  by  those  powers  with  which  treaties  of  commerce 
are  in  actual  operation. 

Finances  of  Bucharest. — ^Besides  the  loan  of  $3,030,000  just  mentioned 
the  city  of  Bucharest  has  a  floating  debt  which  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1877,  was  $375,505.05.  By  various  operations  during  1877  and  1878,  it  was 
slightly  reduced,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  it  stood  at  $371,420.56. 
Outhe  Ist  of  January  the  floating  debt  due  to  the  state  was  $265,315.48, 
and  that  due  to  private  persons  $100,157.41.  Besides  this  it  was  in- 
creased by  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  commune  destined  for 
the  indemnity  found  for  cattle  dead  of  epizooty,  which  had  been  paid  by 
no  budget  since  1874,  and  which  on  January  1,  1881,  amounted  to 
$69,773.47.  The  total  of  the  floating  debt  on  January  1,  1881,  was 
$435,246,37. 

District  finances. — The  minister  of  the  interior  has  published  a  state- 
ment showing  the  flnancial  situation  of  the  various  districts  of  Rou- 
mania for  1879,  as  well  as  the  budget  of  the  general  councils  for  1880. 
These  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  budget  for  the  ordinary  expenses  and 
that  for  the  roads.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  estimates  of  the  total 
revenues  of  the  thirty  districts  of  Roumania  for  1880  were  $1,585,653.60; 
and  from  the  carriage  roads  $736,263.80,  making  $2,321,917.40.  The 
estimated  expenses  for  1880  were  expenses  of  ordinary  administration 
of  the  districts  $1,457,257.20,  and  for  the  carriage  roads  $604,762.40. 
We  find,  however,  that,  although  the  budgets  show  asurplus,  money  is 
seldom  deposited  in  the  public  treasury.  There  are  always  arrears  of 
unpaid  taxes,  so  that  there  is  more  /requently  in  reality  a  deficit  than  a 
surplus.    Of  all  the  districts  of  Roumania  in  1879  that  of  Dimbovitsa 
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was  the  only  one  which  was  able  to  deposit  in  the  public  treasury  its 
surplus  to  the  amount  of  $7,538.20.  The  district  of  Botoshani  possesses 
a  pension  fund  of  which  the  revenues  amount  to  $8,800  and  the  pen- 
sions at  present  paid  to  $624.  The  district  of  Kiamtsa  possesses  a  pen- 
sion fund,  the  revenue  of  which  is  $35,640  aud  the  present  expenses  $80 
a  year.  That  of  Bacau  possesses  a  sc;hool  of  trades,  the  revenues  of 
which  were  $7,534.20  and  the  expenses  $7,005.60.  The  district  of  Doljiu 
has  a  normal  school,  the  expenses  of  which  are  $7,117,  and  a  very  well 
organized  trades  school,  the  revenue  of  which  is  $15,711.20  and  the  ex- 
penses $17,607.20.  The  districts  of  Mehedintsi  and  Bomanatsi  also  have 
trade  schools,  but,  while  producing  very  little,  one  costs  $8,000  a  year 
and  the  other  $5,000. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  economical  condition  of  Ronmania 
will  find  important  reviews  of  the  situation  of  the  country  in  the  above*- 
cited  report  of  Count  Tornielli,  the  Italian  minister  at  Bucharest,  pub- 
lished in  the  Italian  Bollettino  Consolare  for  September  1,  1881 ;  in  a 
report  of  Mr.  Jooris,  the  Belgian  minister,  published  in  the  Belgian 
Recueil  Consnlaire :  and  in  the  reports  of  the  British  consuls,  print^  in 
the  Parliamentary  Blue  Books. 

For  the  Belgian  exhibition  of  last  year  a  collection  was  made  by  the 
Belgian  consuls  of  specimens  and  samples  of  Boumanian  industry  and 
of  the  products  which  find  the  best  sale  here.  Together  with  these  was 
a  carefully  compiled  catalogue  giving  prices  and  particulars.  A  similar 
collection  of  samples  was  sent  to  the  Milan  exhibition  of  this  year  by 
the  Italian  minister  at  Bucharest.  Such  collections,  if  made  with  care 
and  accompanied  with  the  necessary  information,  may  be  very  useful 
in  giving  manufacturers  ideas  of  how.  best  to  extend  their  commerce 
in  new  countries  like  this. 

EUGEIJnE  SCHUYLER, 

Consul-Oenerah 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bucharest^  September  12, 1881. 


RUSS  I  A. 

Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Stanton. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

8t  Petersburg^  May  27,  1882. 

RUSSIA'S  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1880  AND  1879. 

The  official  review  of  Russia's  foreign  commerce  across  the  European 
and  Asiatic  frontiers,  which  has  just  been  published,  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  concerning  this  trade. 

The  total  trade  of  the  empire,  including  that  in  precious  metals  and 
transit  trade,  was : 

[Millions  of  rnblea.l 


I 


Description. 


Across  the  European  frontier. 
Across  the  Finnish  frontier. . . 
Across  the  Asiatic  ftt>ntier  . . . 


1880.  1879. 


1092.36        1177.11 
21.04  2a04 


56.72  18. 


If 


In  1880  the  nible  averagf <1  50  cents ;  the  pood  is  36.4  pounds  English. 
• 
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The  European  trade  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  decrease,  which,  in 
comparison  with  1879,  was  84,750,000  rubles,  or  7.20  per  cent.  Exclud- 
ing the  trade  in  precious  metals,  the  decrease  was  99,470,000,  or  8.60  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  exclusion  of  both  precious  met-als  and  transit  trade 
gives  a  decrease  of  99,920,000,  or  8.65  per  cent.,  for  trade  in  merchan- 
dise. 

Of  the  total  trade  across  the  European  frontier,  476,370,000  consti- 
tuted the  export  and  578,330,000  the  import  trade,  giving,  as  compared 
with  1879,  a  decrease  of  21.44  per  cent,  for  the  export  and  an  increase 
of  5.47  per  cent,  for  the  import  trade. 

The  balance  of  trade,  101,960,000,  or  17.62  per  cent.,  was  accordingly 
against  Bussia  in  1880,  whereas  that  of  1879  and  the  two  preceding  years 
was  in  her  favor. 

Across  the  Finnish  frontier,  trade  shows  more  favorable  results.  The 
total  "tum-over^^  was  21,040,000  of  rubles,  being  an  increase  of  4.99 
per  cent.,  resulting  almost  exclusively  from  the  imports  from  Finland, 
the  increase  herein  being  24.48  per  cent.,  whilst  Russia's  exports  to  Fin- 
land decreased  10.37  per  cent. 

The  trade  total  across  the  Asiatic  frontier,  inclusive  of  precious  metals 
and  transit  trade,  amounted  to  56,720,000  rubles,  or  13.96  per  cent,  more 
thau  in  1879 ;  45,740,000  hereof  were  strictly  meichancUse,  being  an 
increase  of  12.08  jper  cent.  The  export  was  12,700,000  and  the  import 
33,040,000.  The  balance  of  this  trade  also,  20,340,000,  or  160.15  per 
cent.,  was  in  1880  against  Bussia. 

Trade  in  precious  metals,  as  compared  with  1879,  shows  an  increase 
of  65.01  per  cent.  The  total  business  done  was  41,170,000,  35,700,000 
crossing  the  European  and  5,470,000  the  Asiatic  frontier.  The  export 
from  Bussia  was  28,780,000,  the  import  into  but  12,390,000,  giving  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  16,390,000,  or  132.28  per  cent.  In 
comparison  with  1879,  trade  increased  18,600,000,  or  182.71  per  cent.,  in 
the  exports,  and  decreased  2,480,000,  or  17.81  per  cent.,  in  &e  imports. 

Transit  trade  in  1880  amounted  to  7,470,000,  being,  as  compared  with 
1879,  an  increase  of  970,000,  or  14.92  per  cent. :  5,510,000  hereof  re- 
sults from  trade  across  the  Asiatic,  and  1,960,000  from  that  across  the 
European,  frontier.  The  former  increased  10.42  per  cent.,  the  latter  30 
per  cent. 

Turning  now  to  Bussia's  mercantile  business,  we  find  that  in  exact 
figures  trade  was: 

A.— ACROSS  THE  EUBOPSAN  FRONTIER. 


Description. 


Exi>ort8 

ImiM>rtfl 

Total 

'"  • 

I— EXPORTS. 


Bubles, 
476. 865, 418 
678, 833, 701 


1879. 


Bublea, 
606, 414, 166 
648, 212, 608 


1, 054, 699, 110  I      1, 154, 626, 673 


Description. 


Alimentary  articles 

Raw  materialH  and  half  manufactures 
Manufactures 


1880. 


Rttbletf. 
257,  5G5, 806 
213,914,925 

4,  944,  993 


4277. 


69 


1879. 


Jtuble$. 
395,168,492 
20«,  521, 574 

4. 724, 809 


1880. 


P&r  cent 
-43.83 
-1-3.68 
-I-  4.OT 
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From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  in  Rus- 
sia's export  trade  in  1880  results  whollj'  from  the  falling  off  in  alimentary 
articles.  In  1879  these  articles  formed  05.12  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
ports, in  1880  but  54.06  per  cent.  Raw  materials,  &c.,  were  in  1880 
44.78  per  cent.,  in  1879  34.00  per  cent.,  and  manufactures  in  1880  1.04 
per  cent,  in  1879  0.78  per  cent.,  of  Russia's  total  exports. 

a, — Alimentary  articles. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  leading  article,  and  the  following  table  shows 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  various  kinds  exported  in  1879  and  1880 : 


Articles. 


Wheat 
Bye... 
Barley, 
OatB... 
ICaixe . 
Peaae  . 
Oroats 
Flour . 


1880. 


1879. 


Tohetverta.*     Rubles.* 


1 

13.92 

185.76 

12.02 

09.25 

2.88 

18. 19 

7.79 

39.88 

1.55 

7.80 

0.19  J 

1.54 

0.58 

6.52 

0.34 

4.37 

—7.78 
-6L05 

-1.14 
->0.S0 
-0.14 
-0.04 
-0.06 
—0.09 


In  millions. 


This  statement  shows  that  all  grains  exported  in  1880  decreased  in 
quantity  as  compared  with  1879,  viz : 


Products. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat 

PereetU, 
—65.89 
—60.83 
—39.58 

-  7.56 

—  9l03 
-21.05 
-10.84 
-29.40 

—57.44 

Bve 

82L27 

Barley 

—25.01 

Oats  .' 

—  8.12 

ICaixe 

•4-36L41 

Pease 

—  5.84 

Groats 

-7.8:: 

Flour - 

—  5l72 

It  will  be  noticed  that  various  grains  decrease  in  unequal  proportions, 
and  that  the  decrease  is  larger  in  those  grains  which  are  important  as 
comestibles.  The  smaller  decrease  in  value  as  compared  with  quantity 
shows  that  the  price  of  all  cereals,  wheat  and  oats  excepted,  increased 
greatly  in  1880,  and  in  a  measure  explains  the  decreased  export.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  maize  export,  which  decreased  9.03  per 
cent,  in  quantity,  and  increased  36.41  per  cent,  in  value. 

There  is  comparatively  a  smaller  consumption  of  wheat  in  Russia 
than  rye,  which  is  really  the  head  cereal  of  the  country.  In  normal  years 
Russia  exports  more  wheat  than  it  consumes.  The  falling  off  of  the 
wheat  prices  in  1880,  notwithstanding  small  crops,  is  attributed  to  the 
competition  of  the  American  article. 

The  wheat  production  of  Russia  seems  to  have  reached  its  height, 
and  there  is,  in  consequence  of  insects,  unfavorable  climatic  conditions, 
mid  the  American  competition,  a  disposition  apparent  among  the  larger 
land-owners  to  restrict  the  culture  of  this  cereal. 

Wheat  is  exported  chiefly  to  England,  2,030,000  t<ihetverts;  France^ 
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1,540,000;  Germany,  840,000;  Austria,  670,000;  Italy,  330,000;  Eou: 
mania,  240,000;  Turkey,  21,000;  Holland  and  Belgium. 

i^2/e  is  most  in  demand  in  Germany,  2,730,000  tchet verts;  HoUand, 
860,000;  Sweden,  680,000;  England,  660,000;  Austria,  350,000;  Den- 
mark and  Belgium. 

Barley  was  largely  exported  to  all  the  foregoing  countries,  England 
taking  730,000  tchetverts. 

Oata  were  shipped  chiefly  to  England,  3,790,000  tchetverts ;  France, 
1,390,000  tchetverts;  Germany,  950,000;  Belgium,  500,000;  Holland, 
260,000. 

Maize  was  chiefly  exported  to  England,  Boumania,  Austria,  Turkey, 
and  France. 

Oroats  weut  chiefly  to  Holland  and  Germany. 

Flour  to  England,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Austria,  but  the  export 
which  in  1877  was  640,000  tchetverts  fell  off  in  1880  to  250,0u0. 

Bran  to  the  amount  of  346,602  tchetverts,  and  valued  at  1,052,3  ^6 
rubles,  was  also  exported,  and  chiefly  to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England. 

Cattle. — ^After  grain,  cattle  is  the  most  important  article  of  export.  In 
1878  it  reached  its  height,  with  a  total  value  of  16,793,184  rubles,  since 
when  it  has  decreased  to  13,496,927  rubles  in  1880,  or  7.22  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1879,  and  19.62  per  cent,  less  than  in  1878.    The  export  was : 


Articles. 


1880. 


1879. 


Oxen  and  cows 

Swine 

Sheep,  calves,  and  goats. 


Number. 


Rubles. 


Xumber.   i    Rubles. 


83,944 
705,750 
400,881  I 


1, 244, 061 
9, 628, 913 
2,628,953 


76,608 
745,563 
598,076 


Total ;    1,140,675 


13,496,927  I    1,020,247 


3,169,061 

10, 277,  340 

3, 346, 783 

16,793,184 


In  comparison  with  1878,  the  whole  export  decreased  42,664  head,  or 
55.69  per  cent. ;  that  of  swine  39,813  head,  or  5.34  per  cent. ;  that  of 
sheep  197,195  head,  or  32.97  per  cent. 

The  swine  export  has  been  for  many  years  the  most  important  both 
as  to  number  and  value,  the  latter  in  1877  reaching  11,000,000  rubles. 
The  present  decrease  is  probably  but  temporary.  Germany  is  the 
largest  consumer,  whilst  thousands  are  driven  weekly  to  the  Vienna  and 
Prague  cattle  markets. 

The  numerous  and  very  prevalent  diseases  which  attack  Eussian  cat- 
tle, and  the  consequent  quarantine  measures  enforced  by  neighboring 
lands,  greatly  affect  the  export  trade.  Of  the  33,944  head  of  cattle  ex- 
ported in  1880,  15,052,  valued  at  451,560  rubles,  or  30  rubles  per  head, 
went  to  Turkey ;  8,734,  valued  at  604,367  rubles,  or  69.17  rubles  per 
head,  went  to  Austria;  7,541,  valued  at  77,330  rubles,  or  10.25  rubles 
per  head,  went  to  Germany ;  2,206,  valued  at  89,339  rubles,  or  40,50 
rubles  per  head,  went  to  Eoumania;  188,  valued  at  11,240  rubles,  or  60 
rubles  per  head,  went  to  England. 

Of  the  705,750  head  of  swine  exported  in  1880,  538,958,  valued  at 
8,060,695  rubles,  or  14.95  rubles  per  head,  went  to  iQermauy ;  166,976, 
valued  at  1,564,976  rubles,  or  9.37  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Austria; 
271,  valued  at  3,242  rubles,  or  11.97  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Eoumania. 

Of  the  400,881  head  of  sheep  and  calves  exported  in  1880,223,618  head, 
valued  at  1,611,386  rubles,  or  7.20  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Austria; 
83,460,  valued  at  381,204  rubles,  or  4.57  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Ger- 
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5iany  j  50,495,  valued  at  515,070  rubles,  or  10.20  rubles  per  head,  went 
to  Turkey ;  42,947,  valued  at  113,288  rubles,  or  2.64  rubles  per  head, 
went  to  Eoumania ;  361,  valued  at  3,005  rubles,  or  8.52  rubles  per  head, 
went  to  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  particulars  of  the  export  trade  in  the 
other  important  articles  in  the  category  of  comestibles,  &c. : 


Artioles. 


Horses nnmber. 

Butter poods. 

Spirits do... 

Do degrees. 

Caviar poods. 

Tobacco do... 

Honey  and  simp do... 

Meat do... 

Vegetables  and  seeds,  do... 

Poultry number . 

*Oame do... 

Eggs do... 

Fish poods. 

'  Sugar : 

Raw do... 

Refined do... 

Cheese do... 


Quantity. 


22,331  , 

187,561  , 

1,495,120? 

182, 530, 091S* 

185,223  ' 

142, 995 

594,547 

46,697 

670. 791 

791. 105 

72, 718 

77,470,822 

124, 595 


104, 577 
84,699 
32,332 


Value. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


RvblM. 
1,676,413 
1. 644, 813 

3,  845, 972 

2, 157, 743 

657, 845 
840,877 
550,257 

488,802  j. 
727,191  '. 
135,531    . 

I 
948,074  I. 

i 

404,766  I 


386, 380 
186,047 
247,637 


Percent 
—32.26 
—  4.98 

—17. 91 

+14.99 

+1&38 


Whither  exported. 


Grennan3%  England,  and  Turkey. 
Germany,  Tun^ey,  and  France. 

Turkey,  Greece,  Roumanla,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria. 

France,  Roumania.  Germany,  &c. 

Germany. 

Germany,  Austria,  England,  and 
Turkey. 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey. 

Germany  and  Austria. 

Roumania,  A.ustTia,  Bngland, 
and  Germany. 

Austria,  Gennany,  Turkey,  and 
England. 

Roumanla,  A ustria,  Turkey, 
England,  and  Germany. 


France,  England,  and  Turkey . 
«rmany,  Ezigland,  Sex 
;oumaniA,    Turkey, 
Italy,  and  Gennany. 


b.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  wool  take  the  first  position  among  Eassia's  raw 
materials.  The  export  of  flax-tow  and  other  leading  articles  ia  this 
category  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Flax-tow 

^lax-tow  for  spinning 
Hemp. 
Hemp-tow 
Woo 
Woo 


en  yam 


Bristles*. 
Uiinseed . . 


Hempseed 


Tnrinus  oleaginoas  seeds. 
Wood 


Hides... 
Tallow*. 


Resin barrels. 

Potash poods . 

OQcake 


Bonedust 
Bones .... 
iUgs 


Quantity. 


1, 530, 587 
9, 591, 868 
8, 826, 996 

190,342 

1, 668, 363 

843 

130. 993 
2,485,003 


197,542 
765, 051 


882,098 

426, 539 

105, 314 

36.450 

1, 694, 837 


Value. 


Rublee. 

5,254,486 

65, 570, 078 

17,  533, 496 

483,636 

15, 353, 466 

74. 016 

4, 415, 336 

87, 277. 862 


1. 841,  530 

7, 505, 049 
82, 906, 009 

4, 369, 430 

2, 310, 364 

376, 240 

K4, 179 

1,761,085 


1, 509, 920       1, 602, 654 


51, 973 
745,  495 


37.000 
780,  402 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Per  cent. 
-fl8.27 
—20.24 
—  3.01 

+      40 

-f3L82 
—    9.26 

—  3.86 
+80. 36 

+22.88 

+18.75 


+17.58 

+  17.42 
+75.' 76* 


Chiefly  exported  to — 


I 


C  England,    Germany,    France, 
I     and  Austria. 
'  AH  over  the  world,  but  chiefly 
Gennany  and  Bn^and. 

ngland  Germany,  and  Austria. 
Roumanla,  France,  and  Turkey. 
Germany,  Englana,  and  France. 
England.     Germany,     Holland. 

J&lgium,    France,   and    Ben- 
mark. 
France,  England,  Germany,  and 

Belgium. 
England,  Germany,  and  France. 
England,  Germany,  Holland,  and 

rmace. 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  and 

France. 
England,    Germany,     Holland. 

Turkey,  and  Belgium. 


England,  Germiuiy,  Sweden. 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium. 

Germany  and  England. 

Germany  and  England. 

Germany. 


*  In  comparison  with  former  v«*ar8  the  export  trade  in  l>oth  bristles  and  tallow  has  greatly  fidlen 
oiY.  The  report  of  the  former  in  IftTl  was  over  9,000,000  rubles,  and  of  the  latter  in  1867  over  6,00©,0w) 
rubles.    The  tallow  impoi-t  now  largely  exceeds  the  exjiort. 
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The  number  of  half  manufactured  goods  exported  is  exceedingly 
slight,  the  most  important  being  flax  and  hemp  yarns.  Both  increased 
in  1880,  the  former  147.76  per  cent.,  the  latter  72.96  per  cent  in  value. 

The  present  export  of  yarn  is  very  small,  particularly  when  com- 
pared with  the  production  and  export  of  flax,  or  the  yam  export  of 
former  years,  which  varied  between  2,000,000  and  5,000,000  rubles.  In 
1880,  14,462  poods  of  flax  yam,  valued  at  95,231  rubles,  and  194,675 
poods  of  hemp  yarn,  valued  at  1,510,718  rubles,  were  exported,  and 
chiefly  to  Germany. 

The  export  of  unwrought  metals  also  increased  in  1880  about  715.32 
per  cent.,  viz : 


Articles. 


PlatfiiA 

Steel 

Zinc 

Copper 

Sheet  iron 

Rails,  old  iron,  &,o 

Cast  iron 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Poodt. 

Bitblet. 

47 

68,620 

5,427 

20, 397 

24,778 

74,319 

7,190 

81,506 

105,074 

583,188 

7, 947, 240 

7, 452, 659 

186,634 

46,721 

8,366,385 

8,827.410 

Exi>orted  chiefly  to— 


England. 

Germany  and  England. 

Germany. 

Do. 
England. 
United    Stat«s,   Germany,    England, 

France,  and  Italy. 
England. 


This  result  is,  however,  less  favorable  than  it  appears.  A  large 
speculative  export  of  old  rails,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  limits  the 
actual  metal  export  to  419,145  poods,  valued  at  874,751  rubles. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  the  Bussian  iron  trade  that 
whilst  importing  in  1880  more  than  6,500,000  poods  of  unwrought 
metal,  nearly  8,000,000  i>oods,  at  an  average  price  of  93J  kopecks  per 
pood,  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 

Theexport  of  furs  and  feathers  has  decreased,  the  former  31  per  cent., 
the  latter  33  per  cent.  The  total  export  was  80,215  poods,  valued  at 
3,263,321  rubles,  viz : 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Exported  chiefly  to— 

Hare  and  rabbit  skins 

Pood». 
12,860 
40. 157 
18,180 

Bubles. 

159, 916 
2,576,432 

586.873 

Germany,  Austria,  and  England. 
Do. 

Wolf.  Ivnx.  and  fox  skins 

T'^TS.  made  tip ........r,.,- 

Germany. 

The  export  of  split  feathers  was  86,678  poods,  valued  at  900,191  ru- 
bles, Germany  and  England  being  the  chief  consumers.  Since  1873,. 
when  this  article  was  most  exporteAj  it  has  decreased  48  per  cent. 

The  export  of  quill  pens  was  4,2i9  poods,  valued  at  55,845  rubles, 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Denmark  being  the  chief  consumers^ 
5,706  poods  of  other  feathers,  chiefly  for  ornamental  trimming  purposes, 
with  a  value  of  164,709  rubles,  were  also  exported,  and  principally  to- 
Germauy,  Holland,  England,  Austria,  and  France. 
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Oranges  and  lemons  take  the  lead  (1,190,000  poods,  worth  2,900,000^ 
rubles),  and  were  chiefly  imported  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Greece.  Then  come  nuts  of  various  kinds  (520,000  poods, 
worth  2,110,000  rubles),  imported  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Turkey; 
dried  fruit  (370,000  poods,  worth  2,020,000  rubles),  imported  chiefly  from 
Turkey,  Germany,  France,  Greece,  and  Austria. 

The  following  table  gives  the  remaining  important  articles  of  this 
class  * 


Articles. 


• 

Colonial  wares poods. . 

Coffee do... 

Spices do... 

Tobacco do... 

Fish poods.. 

Do barrels.. 

Herrings do  .. 

Do poods.. 

Pickled do... 

Dried  oodflsh do... 

Salt do... 

Cereals,  in  kernels do. . . 

Wbeat,  pease,  beans .  do . . . 

Bye do... 

Oats  and  buckwheat .  do . . . 
Flour,  various  kinds — do. . . 
Groats  and  pearl  barley .  do . . . 
Potato  meal  and  starch  .do. . . 

Rice do... 

YenniceUi  and  mace  ar  on i , 

poods 

Vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  and 

compressed poods. . 

Condiments,  &o do... 

Mineral  water bottles. . 

Pressed  yeast poods.. 

Cheese do  .. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

BubUs, 

688,870 

9, 758, 149 

500,064 

7,129,445 

160,000 

2,000,000 

147,689 

9, 621, 088 

731, 792 
488,706 

1 7, 853, 736 

403.706 
91, 706 

1 6, 283, 410 

53,791 

1.007,498 

582,597 

527,896 

9,069,770 

6, 161, 199 

2, 258, 017 

2,641,158 

221,991 

264,286 

1,024,347 

788,653 

41, 112 

40,236 

400.169 

676,298 

22,632 

52,167 

203,987 

763,873 

936,527 

3, 517, 967 

7,884 

51,075 

856,822 

501,273 

840,584 

1, 135, 097 

1.902,451 

338,027 

53,861 

524.365 

63,193 

1,025,102 

Per  cent,  of 

increase  or 

decrease. 


+    4.23 


+100 


-  6 


+  70 


Imported  chiefly  from — 


Germany  (two-thirds), 'England. 
Germany,  Turkey,  &c. 

Germany,  England,  Sweden. 

France,  Germany. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Germany,  England,  and  Austria. 


Germany,    Boumania,  Holland 
and  Austria. 


Germany,  Aust 
land. 


France,  Hoi- 


Germany,  Tnrkev,  Austria. 

Austria. 

Germany,  France,  Switxerland. 

England  and  Holland. 


h.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures, 

FREE  GOODS. 

Goal  was  imported  more  largely  in  1880  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
The  import  was  114,144,997  poods,  valued  at  17,097,576  rabies  (37  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1879).  England  delivered  83,688,220  poods,  valued 
at  13,838,480  rubles;  Germany  delivered  21,373,000  poods,  valued  at 
1,844,364  rabies;  Austria  delivered  7,832,760  poods,  valued  at  1,143,190 
rabies ;  France  delivered  951,360  poods,  valued  at  205,821  rubles.  This 
was  an  excessively  large  import,  induced  by  small  imports  in  precedin 
years,  and  causing  a  diminished  import  in  1881. 


g 


Articles. 


Lime  and  cement 

Clay  for  technical  uses. . 
Plants,  living  and  dried, 
for  mediciiml  uses. 

Hides 

Tallow -. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Poodi. 
3, 850,  294 
4, 900.  000 
672,866 

1 

BuhUm. 
1, 604, 800 
1, 470, 000 
2,409,506 

451,772 

2,480,000 

785,060 

4,157,908 

Per  cent,  of 
increase  or 
decrease. 


-f  9.55 


-52 


Imported  chiefly  from — 


England  and  Germany. 

Do. 
Germany,  England,  Turkey,  Austria, 
and  France. 

Germany,  England,  Turkey,  Austria, 
and  France. 

Excepting  3,000  poods  of  Turkish, 
this  import  was  of  American  origin, 
though  hut  341,957  tMiods  came  di- 
rect from  the  united  States. 
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DUTIABLE   GOODS. 


Unwrought  metals, — ^The  metal  import  has  been  increasing  for  some 
years,  reaching  in  1880  its  height,  and  a  value  of  61,734,784  rubles, 
or  9.08  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.  The  leading  articles  were :  Cast 
iron,  14,887,296  poods,  worth  9,054,852  rubles ;  boiler  metal,  rails,  &c., 
9,702,065  poods,  worth  17,578,155  rubles ;  sheet  iron,  various,  88,351 
poods,  worth  462,182  rubles;  steel,  2,393,607  poods,  worth  15,200,768 
rubles;  Bessemer  rails  (steel),  3,096,971  poods,  worth  6,969,307  rubles. 
Hereoi  there  was  imported  from — 

Knblea'  worth  of 
iron  and  steel  goods. 

England 20,600,000 

Germany 17,400,000 

Belgium 3,300,000 

Holland 2,800,000 

Anstria 1,400,000 

France 620,000 

Turkey ^ 290,000 

Sweden 220,000 

The  other  leading  articles  of  import  are  specified  in  the  following 
table,  viz : 


Articles. 


Copper 
Tin.... 
Lead... 


Baw  cotton 


Cotton  yam... 

Wool 

Raw  wool. 


Yarn 


Quantity. 


Pood*. 
&&5,910 
97,680 
986,487 

4,886,5(M) 


Dyed  nnspun  wool . 

Snoddy 

Dyes 

Indlj^o 

Aniline 

Dye  extracts 

Dyewoods 


Chemicals 
Acids. 
Soda.. 

Olive  oil.. 


Silk,  raw  nnspon 


Kerosene*. 


Furs 

Leather. 


Bnbber  and  gatta-percha 

Besln 

Cocoanut  and  palm  oil . . . 
Hops  and  extract  of 


568,419 
821,754 
891, 402 

293,685 

122,722 

18,445 

1,837,037 

86, 742 

28,843 

185,508 

805, 196 

3,460,679 

630.445 

1, 816, 540 

1,452,695 


30,712 


1,445,588 


Value. 


Ruhlet. 
6,654,430 
1, 016, 900 
2,887,711 

51,961,396 


130, 650 

123,374 

733.469 

194, 514 

85,137 


20, 784, 754 

24, 405, 573 

6, 426, 332 

14, 915, 640 

2, 861, 331 
202,270 
16,680,688 
4, 097, 605 
8. 197, 611 
2, 650, 809 
1,253,940 

18, 582, 001 
4. 285, 248 
3,  825. 847 

13. 764. 653 


11,024,335 


4, 070, 000 

4, 063, 817 
3, 896, 984 

2, 308, 132 
1, 287, 807 
1, 284, 850 
1, 247, 728 


Percent  of 
increase  Or 
decrease. 


—  13.42 


-81.69 
—  2L56 


—  7.78 


Imported  principally  from— 


England,  Germany, 
id, 

land,  and  Belgimn. 


England,  Hollandf,  and  Germany. 
England,  Ctormany,  Prance,  £Lol- 


—  16.06 


—  3.67 


—  21.56 


South  America  (1,825,353  poods). 
United  States  (572.900  poods). 
Germany  (1,000,000  poods),  Tur- 
key (642,235  poods),  England 
(590,929  poods),  and  a  trifle  from 
Austria  and  Fiance. 

Germany  and  England. 

Germany.  England,  Belgium,  and 

Austria. 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  and 

France. 
Germany,  England,  and  Austria. 
Germany.  England. 

Germany,  England,  and  Austria. 
Germany. 

Germany,  France,  and  England. 
Germiwy,  England,  France,  and 
Austria. 

England,  Germany,  and  France. 

Italy  (3,000,000  rubles),  Germany 
(2,500,000  rubles),  Turkey 
(1.600,000  rubles),  Greece 
(1,000^  rubles),  and  a  little 
m>m  England. 

Germany  (7,000,000  rubles),  the 
rest  from  France,  England,  and 
Austria. 

Germany  (834.257  poods),  United 
States  (218,010  poods). 

Germany,  Austria,  England. 

Germany,  England,  Turkey,  and 
Austria. 

Euffland,  Germany,  Holland. 

United  States,  England,  Germany. 

England,  Germany. 

Germany,  Austria. 


*The  value  of  the  kerosene  import  in  1873  was  10,300,000  rubles;  the  production  in  Bussia  in  1880 
about  10,000,000  poods;  the  import  in  this  year  being  about  14^  percent,  of  the  production. 
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c.  ManufaciMres  and  industrial  products. 

FREE  GOODS. 


lu  this  category  machines  and  apparatus  take  the  first  place,  par- 
ticularly machines  for  working  up  fibrous  stuffs,  of  which  in  1880 
there  were  imported  2,390,034  poods,  valued  at  16,102,043  rubles ;  agri- 
cultural machines,  813,351  poods,  valaed  at  5,502,432  rubles.  The  im- 
port of  the  former  indicates  quite  a  development  of  Bussia's  textile  in- 
dastries,  and  the  demand  is  supplied  by  Germany  and  England  princi- 
pally, then  by  Austria,  France,  and  Belgium.  Of  the  latter,  Oermany 
supplied  4,048,729  rubles'  worth ;  England.  1,062,174  rubles ;  Austria, 
216,308  rubles;  the  United  States,  61,750  moles;  tiie  rest  being  divided 
ap  between  Turkey,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  France ;  46,757  poods,  valued 
at  1,026,786  rubles,  were  also  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. 

DUTIABLE  GOODS. 

Machines  were  also  in  this  class  the  most  important  article;  4,015,769 
poods,  valued  at  45,815,505  rubles,  were  imported  in  1880,  being  55.19 
per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.    Of  this  import  there  were: 


Articles. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Imported  chiefly  fh>m — 

"Copperapparatua  and  parts  of  machinery. 
liOComotives 

Poods. 
37,858 
205, 681 

Rvblea. 

605.688 
5. 205. 092 

Germany,  England,  and  Austria. 

Germany. 

Germany,  SDgland,  Belgium.  Aus- 
tria, Holland,  &o. 

Germany,  England,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland. 

Portable  and  steam  engines,  fire  engines, 

&c. 
Parts  of  machinery  and  appurtenances 

thereof. 

1. 812, 545 
1,959,685 

18,748,989 
21. 365, 786 

After  machinery  come  metal  wares,  which  are  10.97  per  cent,  less  than 
in  1879.  The  largest  importation  of  metal  wares  took  place  in  1872, 
when  it  reached  30,350,000  rubles;  in  1877  it  was  17,190,000  rubles;  in 
1878,  27,000,000  rubles;  in  1880  but  18,914,243  rubles.  Of  this  latter 
import  there  were: 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Poodi. 

G  old  an  d  silver  wares 19| 

BroD  ze  and  copper  wares i         4, 509 

Brass  goods 39,699 

'Cast-iron  goods 412,592 

Iron  and  steel  goods 1,653,699 


Value. 


RuJblet. 
583,409 
342.565 
746,285 

1.  547. 8*8 
14,030,498 


Of  the  iron  and  steel  goods  the  leading  articles  were : 

Rubles. 

InstrumeDts  and  tools  for  artiste,  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  agricnlturistB, 

&c 4,170,000 

Wrought-iron  articles 3,000,000 

Scythes  and  sickles 2,290,000 

Locks,  window  fastenings,  &c 1, 380, 000 

Pistols,  small-arms,  &c 720,000 

The  gold  and  silver  wares  came  principally  from  Germany,  as  also 
bronze  and  brass  wares;  cast-iron  wares  from  England,  Holland,  and 
Belgium ;  iron  and  steel  wares  from  Germany,  England,  Austria,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Qolland. 

Among  piece  goods,  cloth  and  other  woolen  wares  rank  first.  The 
import  in  1880  was  135,184  poods,  valued  at  12,103,176  rubles,  or  1.77 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1879 ;  845,055  rubles  hereof  were  fulled  cloth 
and  woolen  goods;  8,801,500  rubles  were  unfulled  stuffs  of  pure  wool. 
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Two-tliirds  of  tbe  import  comes  from  Germany,  the  rest  from  England, 
Austria,  and  France. 

Tbe  import  of  linen  and  hemp  goods  was  927,459  poods,  valued  at 
7,374,886  rubles,  or  5.62  per  cent,  less  than  in  1879.  The  chief  articles 
hereof  were  jute  sacks,  4,340,810  rubles,  chiefly  from  England,  and 
133,773  poods  of  linen,  valued  at  2,066,580  rubles,  principally  from  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Austria. 

Theimport  of  cotton  manufactures  was  91,500  poods,  valuedat  6,011,993 
rubles,  or  0.61  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.  The  import  consists  chiefly 
of  cotton  stufiB,  cotton  velvet,  trimmings,  and  came  principally  from 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  and  France. 

The  import  of  silk  wares  was  7,531  poods,  valued  at  3,488,330  rubles, 
and  was  chiefly  imported  from  Germany  (2,907,706  rubles) ;  but  355 
poods,  valued  at  239,045  rubles,  came  direct  from  France.  Austria 
delivered  a  similar  quantity,  whilst  England,  Belgium,  and  Turkey  sent 
exceedingly  small  quantities.  In  comparison  with  1879  the  import  in- 
creased 11.36  percent.,  but  compared  with  1872  and  1876  decreased  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

Tbe  import  of  glass,  as  well  as  that  of  porcelain  and  faience  ware, 
was  the  largest  hitherto  know^n.  The  former  increased  10.43  per  cent., 
tbe  latter  1.91  per  cent.  The  glass  imi)ort  was  201,762  poods  and 
748,418  bottles  and  mirrors,  with  a  total  value  of  4,142,415  rubles.  The 
porcelain  and  faience  import  was  92,353  poods,  worth  1,309,734  rubles. 

Mirrors  and  bottles  are  the  chief  articles  among  the  glass  imports ; 
the  former  was  valued  at  1,400,000,  the  latter  at  1,800,000  rubles ;  900,000 
rubles^  worth  of  glass  and  crystal  wares  were  also  imported. 

The  import  of  Siience  wa«  77,330  poods,  valued  at  858,937  rubles,  and 
the  import  of  porcelain  was  15,024  poods,  valued  at  450,797  rubles. 

Mirrors  and  glass  wares  are  largely  imported  from  Germany;  in  lesser 
degree  from  Belgium,  England,  Holland,  Austria,  and  France.  Faience 
wares  come  principally  from  England  and  Germany ;  porcelain  from 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France. 

Clocks  are  an  important  article,  although  the  import  has  decreased 
since  1876.  In  1880,  268,036,  with  1,787  poods  appurtenances,  valued 
at  4,782,214  rubles  (17  percent,  less  than  in  1879),  were  imported,  chiefly 
from  Germany ;  ai'ter  which  came  Austria  (453,897  rubles),  France 
(95,034  rubles),  England  (71,043  rubles),  and  Switzeriand  r40,000  rubles). 

Kail  way  carriages  were  formerly  an  important  article  of  import,  whose 
value  in  1878  was  8,500,000  rubles,  and  the  import  of  1880,  although  an 
increase  of  275.16  per  cent.,  has  fallen  to  833  wagons,  valued  at  523,230 
rubles.  As  the  demand  for  railway  carriages  was  very  large  in  1880,  this 
decrease  of  the  import  points  to  a  large  development  of  Russian  manu- 
factories. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  remaining  imports  whose  value  ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000  rubles: 


Articles. 


Qaantity. 


Koady-iuade  clothing; jMods. . 

Joiners'  and  cabinet  work do. . . 

Do arsheens.. 

Paper  and  paper  wares poods. . 

Musical  instruments do . . . 

Do No.. 

Buttons poods.. 

Tolle  and  lace  do. . . 

Saincaillini  and  notions  do  .. 
nbber  and  gntta-percba  goods, 

poods 

Leather  jroods poods. . 


250,086 

232,622 

40, 016 

234,561 

8.902 

2,252 

29.432 

8,300 

15,899 

18.088 
9.614 


Value. 

Sublet. 
2, 560. 854 

2.251,079 

2,065,706 

1, 726, 087 

1,404,171 
1, 345, 661 
1, 196, 130 

1,036,231 
964, 335 


Imported  chiefly  from— 


Germany,  Austria.  England,  France. 

Germany,  England,  Austria. 

Germany,  England,  France,  Austria. 

Germany,  Austria,  France. 

Germany,  Austria,  England,  France. 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  France. 
Germany,  Austria,  France. 


Germany.  England,  Austria,  Franco. 
Austria,*  Germany,  France. 
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B. — Trade  with  Finland. 

1.  EXPORTS  TO  FINLAND. 

Bussia's  exports  to  Finland  in  1880  were  9,602,070  rabies,  viz  : 

Of  the  export  to  Finland :  Rablea.       Per  cent 

Alimentarj' articles 5,060,576=52.70 

Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures 2, 37ti,  417  :=24. 78 

Manufactures  and  industrial  products 2, 163, 077=:  22. 52 

In  comparison  with  1879  alimentary  articles  decreased  25.74  per  cent., 
raw  materials  and  half  mannfactnres  increased  3.81  per  cent.,  and  man* 
ufactures  increased  24.18  per  cent. 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 

Grain  takes  the  lead  with  3,206,821  rubles,  hereof  2,352,624  rabies'  worth 
of  flour,  which  compared  with  1879  decreased  46.55  per  cent.  The  next 
most  important  article  of  export  is  tobacco,  which  increased  36.20  per 
cent. 

h.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

The  most  important  articles  in  this  category  are : 


Sheep's  wool  (various) 

Rags 

T7d wrought  metals  . . . 

Iron 

Cotton  jams 

Hemp 

Drugs 

Plants  and  seeds 

Varnish 

Wood  stuffs 


Articles. 


Quantltj. 


Poodt. 

8,816 

248,046 

270.200 

262,379 

6,872 

45,570 

28.028 

56.685 

3,555 


Value. 


JtvJblUt, 
406,135 
322,469 
801,417 
270,624 
161,160 
160,388 
139,855 
124. 710 
124,425 
106,393 


0.  Ma/nufactureSj  dc. 
The  leading  articles  of  this  class  are: 


Articles. 


Manufactures  of  linen  and  hemp. 

Leather  wares 

Crockery,  Slo 

Candles,  various  sorts 

Rubber  goods 

Soap 


Quantity. 


Poodg. 


15,178 
88.656 
19,297 
4.674 
27,454 


Value, 


SnahU*. 

505,808 
388,916 
231,936 
193,383 
144,905 
120,791 


2.  IMPORTS  FBOM  FINLAND. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  11,442,203  rubles,  viz : 

Of  the  total  import  from  Finland :  Rubles.        Percent 

Alimentary  articles 2,583,892=22.58 

Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures 3, 024, 914=26. 44 

Manufactures  and  industrial  products 5, 833, 397=50.  ^ 

The  first  and  last  increased,  respectively,  44.11  per  cent.,  and  40.37 
per  cent. ;  the  second  decreased  18.42  per  cent. 
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a.  Alimentary  articles. 

The  most  important  article  is  butter,  which  in  1880  was  imported  to 
the  value  of  1,298,456  rubles,  being  an  increase  of  34.54  per  cent.  Seven- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  cattle  and  36,462  sheep  and 
calves,  with  a  total  value  of  534,302  rubles,  were  also  imported,  being  an 
increase  of  1.12  per  cent. ;  as  also  2,744  horses.  The  import  of  fish, 
47,129  barrels,  valued  at  318,597  rubles,  increased  83.46  per  cent.  Dairy 
products  valued  at  116,426  rubles  were  also  imported. 

b.  Raw  materials  and  lialf  manufactures. 

About  2,000,000  rubles'  worth  of  un wrought  metal  were  imported  from 
Finland,  chiefly  malleable  iron  (1,571,440  rubles),  cast  iron,  384,650 
rubles;  455,711  rubles'  worth  of  firewood  and  large  quantities  of  resin, 
stones,  leather,  and  bark  were  also  imported. 

c.  Manufaxstures^  &c. 

Cotton  goods  and  wall  papers  are  the  leading  articles,  the  former  be- 
ing valued  at  2,639,373,  the  latter  384,203  rubles.  The  import  of  cotton 
goods  increased  238J  per  cent. ;  676,522  rubles'  worth  of  writing  paper 
were  also  imported,  being  a  decrease  of  46J  per  cent.  Besides  the  fore- 
going, 433,400  rubles'  worth  of  linen  manufactures,  172,841  rubles  metal 
goodi,  208,543  rubles  glassware,  252,272  rubles  wagons,  &c.,  were  im- 
ported. 

C. — ^Russia's  Trade  Across  the  Asiatic  Frontier. 

1.  EXPORTS. 

Russia's  export  in  1880  across  this  frontier  was  12,704,949  rubles, 
viz: 

Of  total  export  across  Asiatic  frontier:  Rubles.      Per  cent 

Alimentary  articles 1,321,539=10.40 

Raw  stuffs  and  half  manufactures «,  730, 702=52. 98 

Manufactures,  &c 4, 652»  708=36. 62 

The  exports  across  this  frontier  of  alimentary  articles  decreased  in 
comparison  with  1879  11.54  per  cent.,  whilst  that  of  raw  materials  and 
half  manufactures  and  manufactures  increased,  respectively,  32.58  per 
cent,  and  18.22  per  cent. 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 

The  grain  export  across  this  frontier  is  unimportant,  and  decreased 
in  1880  65.75  per  cent.,  and  was  sent  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  France; 
48,515  poods  of  raw  and  70,399  poods  of  refined  sugar,  valued  at  758,513 
rubles,  were  sent  chiefly  to  Persia.  The  cattle  export,  which  fluctuates 
greatly  and  decreased  43  per  cent.,  was  2,226  oxen  and  cows,  371  swine, 
and  1,804  sheep,  with  a  total  value  of  32,487  rubles.  Ninety-two  camels 
and  109  horses  were  also  exported;  cattle,  horses,  and  camels  went  to 
Turkey,  sheep  to  Persia,  and  swine  to  China. 

Tea  is  also  an  article  of  export ;  5,253  poods,  valued  at  118,556  rubles, 
having  been  exported,  and  chiefly  to  China  and  Turkey,  the  former  4,093 
poods,  valued  at  65,776  rubles. 

h.  Rate  stuffs  and  half  manufactures. 

Wool  and  silk  are  the  leading  articles  in  this  category.  Of  the  former, 
:208,773  poods,  worth  2,149,724  rubles,  151J  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879, 
were  sent  chiefly  to  Turkey,  Persia,  and  France.  Of  the  latter,  4,363 
jpoods  of  raw  silk,  worth  599,217  rubles;  22,119  poods  cocoons,  worth 
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1,288,565  rubles ;  and  7,781  poods  silk  waste,  in  all  34,263  poods,  worth 
3,043,162  rubles,  were  exported  chiefly  to  Turkey,  Persia,  and  France. 

The  export  of  furs  increased  83.87  per  cent.,  and  was  sent  chiefly  to 
China,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  Hides,  tanned  and  raw,  increased  55i  x^^r 
cent.,  and  were  exported  principally  to  China,  Persia,  and  FranctC 

The  export  of  unwrought  metal  decreased  42,56  per  cent.  Persia, 
China,  and  Turkey  were  the  chief  consumers.  Of  drugs  of  various  ki  nds, 
262,875  poods,  worth  170,838  rubles,  were  exported  chiefly  to  England 
and  France.  If  from  the  6,730,702  rubles'  worth  of  raw  materials,  &c., 
exported  across  this  frontier  the  amount  taken  by  England  and  France 
be  deducted,  it  leaves  but  2,289,441  rubles  as  the  actual  Asiatic  consump- 
tion. 

c.  Manufactures. 

Eussia,  from  her  natural  position,  should  supply  her  Asiatic  neigh- 
bors with  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds.  This  duty  is  but  partially 
performed,  however,  though  the  trade  is  gradually  increasing.  In  1879 
the  export  of  cotton  goods  increased  nearly  200  per  cent,  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  1880  it  increased  an  additional  2.73  per  cent, 
being  76,107  poods,  valued  at  1,902,680  rubles.  Persia,  China,  and  Tur- 
key are  chief  consumers. 

Woolen  goods,  on  the  contrary,  decreased  from  4,500,000  rubles  in 
1872  to  873,732  rubles  in  1879,  when  in  1880  the  export  rose  to  1,381,209, 
or  57  per  cent.,  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  and  France  being  the  chief  con- 
sumers. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  and  seventy-eight  arsheens 
of  sack  linen,  valued  at  156,055  rubles,  were  sent  to  Persia,  which  also 
took  considerable  quantities  of  Eussian  glass  and  porcelain  wares  and 
stearine  candles. 

2.  IMPORTS  ACROSS  THE  ASIATIC  FRONTIER. 

The  total  imports  across  this  frontier  were  33,035,967  rubles,  viz : 

Of  total  import  across  this  frontier :  Rubles.     Per  cent 

Alimentary  articles 26,311,427  =  79.65 

Half  manafactures  and  raw  material 3, 535, 3353b  10.70 

Manufactures  and  industrial  products 3, 189, 205  «   9. 65 

being  an  increase  against  1879  of,  respectively,  15.43  per  cent.  1.4  per 
cent.,  and  26.34  per  cent. 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 

Tea  is  the  leading  article.  In  1871  the  tea  imported  across  this  fron- 
tier was  6,300,000  rnbles,  and  in  1880  998,841  poods,  worth  22,414,509 
rubles,  and  was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  import  of  1879.  In 
comparison  with  the  tea  import  all  other  articles  are  unimportant,  and 
are  contained  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Quantity.  {     Value. 


Fmit poods.. 

Fish do... 

Ric© do 

Domestio  animals do 

Grain do 

Flour do 

Drinkables : pints. . 

Do bottles.. 

Ruear pood  s . . 

Tobacco do 


.587, 383 

1, 177, 665 

855,553 


362,647 

140, 135 

1,718 

47,667 

23,  524 

6,271 


Rubles. 

1,  547, 617 
654,  314 
575, 735 
351,  755 
258, 777 
230, 148 

106, 241 

63,296 
48, 245 


Principally  imported  from — 


Persia,  Turkey,  France. 

Persia,  Turkey,  Franco,  Central  A«:a. 

Persia,  France,  Turkey. 

Persia,  China,  Turkey' 

Persia,  Turkey,  Fran<  e. 

France,  Persia. 

France,  Turkey. 

Persia,  China. 

Persia,  Turkey,  l^YMnco. 
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The  import  of  the  last  two  articles  in  1875-76  was,  respectively^ 
566,565  rubles,  and  528,701  rubles. 

b.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

Cotton  is  the  most  important  article.  The  import  annually  increases, 
and  amounted  in  1880  to  336,390  poods,  valued  at  1,403,283  rubles.  The 
largest  portion  comes  from  Persia,  the  rest  from  France.  After  cotton 
come  hides ;  the  import  constantly  increases,  and  was  in  1880,  80,511 
poods,  worth  391,078  rubles,  or  lOJ  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.  China 
and  Persia  send  the  most,  but  a  small  part  comes  from  Central  Asia. 
The  remaining  articles  are  stated  in  following  table: 


Articles. 


Qaantity.        Valae. 


Principally  imported  from— 


FuM 

Colors  and  dyee 

UnwTought  metala . . 

Coals 

Clay  (technical  uses) 

Leather... 

Silk 


31,919 

25,503 

82.335 

829, 471 

337,658 

6,387 

781 


RubUa. 
393,003 
180,655 
178,234 
159,  803 
127,936 
122,205 
47,886 


Persia,  China. 

France,  Persia,  Turkey. 

Turkey.  England,  France. 

England,  Persia. 

England,  France. 

Persia,  France,  Turkey. 

Persia. 


c.  Manufactures  and  industrial  products. 


Articles. 


Asiatic  cotton  staffs poods. . 

Silk  wares do 

Woolen  wares dozen.. 

Cotton  wares poods.. 

Machines,  itc do 

Iron  and  steel  wares do 


Quantity. 


23,479 
1,415 
8,884 
8,882 
6,068 
26,801 
24,603 


Yalne. 


JZudlM. 
590,463 
510, 112 

464,039 

202,596 
164, 026 


Imported  principally  fVom. 


Persia,  Turkey,  and  China. 

Persia,  France,  China,  Turkey,  Germany. 

Persia,  France,  Tnrkey. 

France,  Tnrkey,  Persia. 
Turkey,  France. 


160, 245  ;  Tnrkey,  France. 


D.— Channels  taken  by  Eussia's  Foeeign  Trade. 
The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  trade  as  compared  with  1879: 

a.  White  Sea  ports. 


1880. 


1879. 


Exports :  I 

Rubles ,  10,215,946 

Poods !  12,130,562 

Imports:  I 

Rubles ■        780.188 

Poods '    1,138,610 

Total : 

Rubles 10,996,134 

Poods 13,269,172 


10, 441, 562 
11,631,329 

907,726 
1,262,846 


11.389,287 
12, 884, 175 


Pins  or  mi- 
nus compared 
with  1879. 


Percent, 
—  2.16 
+  4.29 


-17.67 
—  9.12 


—  4.33 
-1-2.99 


The  White  Sea  ports  have  only  a  value  for  the  export  trade,  92.90 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade  done  being  export:  2,228,724  rubles  worth 
of  alimentary  articles,  12.78  i>er  cent,  more  than  in  1879,  were  exported, 
as  also  7,950,050  rubles  worth  of  raw  materials,  being  a  decrease  of  4.75 
per  cent.  Of  alimentary  articles  grain  ranks  first  with  2,154,938  rubles, 
12,47  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.    Of  raw  materials,  the  leading  arti' 
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cles  are,  flax,  4,566,585  rubles  (1.02  per  cent,  less  than  in  1879) ;  Tvood, 
2,083,079  (10.16  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879);  Unseed,  904,810  rubles 
(35.15  per  cent,  less  than  in  1879);  resins,  310,949  rubles  (12.28  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1879).  The  most  important  import  article  is  fish,  of 
which  588,535  poods,  worth  531,399  rubles  (18.38  per  cent,  less  than  1879) 
were  imported.  The  business  of  the  Tarious  custom-houses  of  this  dis- 
trict was; 


Poodg. 
9, 703, 004 
840,253 
Other  custom-houseB i    1,406,315 


Arohangel 
Onega 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Bvblet.  Foods. 

0,408,800!  1,001,080 
255, 602  56,  582 

461,445  70,788 


650,697 
51.832 


M, 


6.  Baltic  portSy  excltisive  of  Finland. 


Exports: 

Kubles 

Poods 

Imports: 

Rubles 

Poods  

Total: 

Rubles 

Poods /. 


1880. 


200  571,434 
176, 768, 330 

217,432,614 
130, 843, 241 


418,004,048 
307,  111,  571 


1870. 


232,424.886 
204,627.681 

214,477,300 
118.442,466 


446,002,104 
823, 070, 147 


Plus  or  mi* 

nns  compared 

with  1»79. 


Per  cenL 
-13.74 
-13.61 

+  1.37 
+  10.04 


—  6.47 

-  4.  OS 


Of  the  total  trade  of  these  ports  52.02  per  cent,  was  import  and  47.98 
per  cent,  export  trade.    The  chief  exports  were: 

1.  Alimentary  articles. 

Grains,  88,023,809  rubles,  being  a  decrease  of  35.18  per  cent.  Hereof, 
oats,  6,293,187  tchetverts;  rye,  3,745,147  tchetverts;  barley,  401,669 
tchetverts;  groats,  295,610  tchetverts;  wheat,  215,931  tchetTerts;  rye 
flour,  50,866  tchetverts.  Total  export  of  alimentary  articles  was  valued 
at  91,312,662  rubles,  being  a  decrease  from  1879  of  34.54  per  cent. 

2.  Bate  material  and  half  manHfactures, 

The  total  export  was  107,178,652  rubles,  an  increase  of  18.14  per  cent. 
The  leading  articles  were— 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


j  Per  cent. 
I  more  than 
I       1870. 


I  !    RubUt, 

Flax poods..'    5,741,207     34.612,601 

Flaxtow do....|        038,060  '    8,156,683 

Linseed tchetverts..     1,318,543     10,805.206 

Wood : 18,463,008 


Hemp T>ood8 

Wool do.... 

Bristles do 

Hempseed tchetverts.. 

Tallow poods 

Bones do.... 

Leather do 


1,887,280  I 
303, 113 

50,556 
177,188 
243. 126 
055, 470 

45, 510 


7,225,751 
2.024.164 
2,541,030 
1,568,510 
1.202,854 
005.170 
601,606 


.    mo 
t,  *9 


a  37 

50.32 
3.04 
27.0 

&37 
63l18 

83.31 
28.5 
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;{.  MaiiHfacliircn,  ifc. 

The  totftl  exports  wci'e  2,080,l'-iO  rubles,  a  decrejise  of  5.86  iier  cent. 

The  leading  articles  were,  ropes  and  cordage,  161,974  poods,  worth 
939,8135  rubles ;  increase,  5.14  per  cent.  Sack  linen,  6,232,;i61  arsheens, 
worth  601,865  rubles;  increase,  18  per  cent.  i 

The  chief  imports  were — 

1.  Free  good»,  36,998,301  rnbles,  being  an  increase  of  11.07  per  cent. 

H«reof—  liubifa. 

a.  Cual,  66,188,BS2  poods 10,225,023,  +24  per  rent. 

6.  Tallow,  529,763  poods 2,544,0116 

c.  Macbines  for  workiug  flbroiiH  lunterialK 8, 589,350 

d.  Afcricnltaral  machiuea 1,230,551 

e.  Raw  hides,  17^,769  poode 1,404,927 

/.  Oraiu,  1,334,972  poods 1,951,641 

2.  DUTIABLE   SOODS. 

Dewrirtii.li.  V.li»..         d",JJS!SS.-' 

I  Ftr  eaU. 

a.  AllniBntary  uticlen ,  JT  i  +  iLtl 

SplriW,  vine,  beer,  &o «I  +  SAll 

I'm    M  i  +  lail 

Coffee  OT  +  16.11 

Tobftceo M  +IDB. 

Fl«h«idhenitig»  ,  10  +  4S.S1 

Frait        !  18  —    l.T 

Cooking  Hit  I  86  —    R.S1 

».  Raw  niiteilala,  &o  '  M  '  —  13.K 

Cnwrooght  (nelaU '  -W  +  13.78 

CoMOD    I  M,  —17.14 

CDtwny>nu «a         —  t3.a 

D;«  fia  !  -  1G.4S 

W*ool Ml  —21.6! 

01lTe<dl 1  «e  i  +0.01 

Clinaicala IB  ,  —   o.W 

LeBtber 06  '  — 12.18 

Rubber  Md  nHa-perchB r  84  —  26,11 

KeroMne               1  *6  |  —  n.t8 

*.  Huniibirtarea.  4» !  18  i-  16  86 

Hiwhlne*  and  iMOmotlvea 38  -|-  7^S1 

UeUlwam    SB  —17.88 

Woolen  wares '  47  —.8.47 

Uneowarea    I  10  —  26.40 

Olau  warea    !        .,.._,  .j«3  —  l*i.B4 

Cotton  ware* 1, 2*3.882  —    6.88 

The  bnsiuess  done  at  the  various  cnstom-housdR  of  this  district  was — 


Porta. 

Eiporta, 

Import  ■. 

Total  tnde. 

JiBfclM. 

S67,88« 
079.  IBS 
80.403 

««««. 

■1 

1 

HOI 

OtbvT  porta   «. 

350 

364 

418, 76T 

4277 70 
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c.  /Southern  ports. 

Of  the  total  trcade  of  these  ports  08.42  per  cent,  was  export  and  31.58 
per  cent,  import  trade,  viz : 


1880.  1879.  1IJ80. 

Percent. 
ExportB rubles..      135,040,061       201,639,279  --33.02 

Do poods..      108,235,315       178,735,007  i  —38.76 

Imports rubles..       62,327,093        55,429,669  +12.44 

Do pOixlB..       31,267,833         27,289,728,  +14.56 


ToUlmbles 197,367,754       257.068,938  '  —23.22 

Totalpoods 139,498,148,    204.024,735!  —3162 


The  chief  articles  of  export  were : 

1.  Alimentary  articles. 

Total,  105,80*2,319  rubles,  a  decrejise  of  39.54  per  cent.     Hereof— 

Kublee. 

Wheat 71,656,220 

Barley 57,888,740 

Flour 2,543,668 

Batter  (a  decrease  of  49.2  i)er  cent. ) 571, 988 

Maize 7,901,605 

Rye 8,137.989 

Caviar  (decrease,  14.63  per  cent.) 1,150,067 

The  total  value  of  the  grain  export  was  100,755,859  rubles,  a  decrease 
of  40  per  cent. 

2.  Rate  viattriaU  and  half  man ufaHures. 

Linseed 12, 701, 35H,  being  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent. 

Other  oleaginous  seed 4, 901 ,  305,  being  an  increase  of  23.95  per  cent. 

Wool 5, 688, 047,  being  an  increase  of  69  per  cent. 

Tallow 867, 151,  a  decrease  of  22.85  per  cent. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  were : 

1.  Free  goods, — ^Goal,  18,612,093  poods,  worth  4,056,699  rubles,  au  in- 
crease of  65  per  cent. 

2.  Alimentary  articles, — Fruit,  6,841,812  rubles,  being  a  decrease  of 
10  per  cent. ;  tobacco,  39,984  poods,  worth  4.152,111  rubles,  an  increase 
of  108.7  per  cent. ;  tea,  55,574  poods,  worth  3,446,699  rubles,  au  iucrease 
of  127.3  per  cent. ;  drinkables,  1,569,757  rubles,  a  decrease  of  4.48  per 
cent. ;  coffee,  1,563,072  rubles,  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent.  ' 

3.  Raw  materials  and  ludf  manufactures, — Cotton,  907,788  x>oods,  worth 
8,536,446  rubles,  an  increase  of  16.48  per  cent.;  unwrought  metals, 
6,839,230  rubles ;  olive  oil,  3,905,265  rubles ;  kerosene,  439,017  rubles, 
and  increase  of  252  per  cent. 

4.  Manufactures, — Linen  wares,  2,690,811  rubles,  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent. ;  metal  wares,  2,098,658  rubles,  aaecreaseof  5  per  cent. ;  machin- 
ery, &c.,  882,588  rubles,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent. ;  gfass  wares,  842,434 
rubles ;  woolen  w^ares,  500,000  rubles. 
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The  business  done  at  the  various  ports  of  this  district  was: 


PortH. 


EsportH.  Imports.     ,  Total  trade. 


BUu'k  Sea :  RiibUg. 

OdeKHA .'»5, 676, 794 

NIcolaief   21, 878. 659 

SevoAtopol 5,920,009 

1  small 4, 000, 215 

Reni 992,625 

Kertch    ,  639,404 

Feodoslft.... 716,659 

Eiipatoria .')28, 637 

Sea  of  AKof: 

Rofttoff !  22,  656. 728 

Tatranrojr 9,135,314 

BcrdyauBk «,  995,  245 

Yelak 2,268,217 

Maiiopol   ...   2,075,452 


RubUut. 

Rublfi. 

49,  014. 427 

104,  691,  221 

791. 069 

22,  669,  628 

4, 279,  47B 

11,199,485 

429. 022 

4,429JJ87 
1, 299,^88 

306.  563 

9K.  921 

738, 325 

21. 302 

737,  961 

44,  395 

573,  032 

962,437 

23,  619, 165 

r>,  968,  099 

15,103,413 

163. 875 

7, 159. 120 

16,369 

2,  284,  586 

UI,5j1 

2, 137,  003 

(L  Land  frontiers. 

1.— EUROPEAN  LAND  FRONTIER. 


DoHCiiptiou. 


Exports rubU'H. 

Do .poodH. 

Imports rubles. 

Do ]iood8. 


1880. 


130,  .037, 377 

101, 069, 171 

297,  793,  806 

74, 309, 341 


1879. 


161,908,439 

123,991,557 

277,  357.  815 

56. 438,  699 


1880. 


Totiilniblea i    428.331,183  1    439,266,254 

Total  poods 175,378,512       180,430,256 


Fer  emt. 

"  19. 38 

M8.09 

t   7.37 

t31.6T 

'   2.49 

*    .1.80 

*  Decrease. 


t  III  crease. 


Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  trade  across  the  laud  frontier  is  import  trade. 
The  chief  exports  were,  out  of  a  total  of  130,537,377  rubles,  as  follows : 
1.  AHmeiitary  articles. — Total  export,  58,162,191  rubles,  44.55  per  cent, 
of  whole  trade;  grain,  37,452,952  rubles,  a  decrease  of  34.22  per  cent. 
Hereof:  Rye,  14,333,123  rubles;  wheat,  14,020,682;  maize,  2,402,722; 
oat«,  1,667,225;  barley,  1,4 13,211;  millet,  1,013,343;  cattle,  17,772 ;  swine, 
706,699;  calves  and  sheep,  311,343,  with  a  total  value  of  12,375,272 
rubles.  Horses,  21,878,  with  a  value  of  1,558,411  rubles,  a  decrease  of 
32.27  per  cent.  Spirits,  &c.,  1,614,828  rubles,  a  decrease  of  13.64  per 
cent. 

2.— RAW  MATERI.VLS  AND  HALF  MANUFACTURES. 


ArtJeleft. 


Flax p<H>ds. 

Hemp do... 

Wood do. . . 


Wool do  .. 

Linseed tclietvt^rta. 

Other  oil  seeds do... 

Hides  and  leather poods. 

Fn  rs 

Bristles poods. 


Quantity. 


3,310,715 
1,939,048  i 


Value. 


'•  Increase,  -f ; 
,  decrease,  — . 


485,908 
289.  806 
180,  566 
311,290 


80, 382 


RtMes. 

17, 717, 6.17 

10, 305, 089 

10, 878.  233 

6,  741,  255 

3,  865,  808 

2.  368,  519 

3,  552.  081 
3, 179,  9«7 
1,8^2.847 


Per  cent 
-48.50 

-  7.44 

-  1.35 
-t24.9 
f39.13 

"t  19.84 
hfi7.  88 
r27.50 


The  chief  imports  were — 

1.  Free  good^,  30,972,725  rubles,  an  increase  of  5.67  per  cent.  Hereof: 
Machines  and  spindles,  8,229,000  rubles ;  agricultural  machines,  3,627,383 
rubles,  an  increase  of  30.28  per  cent. ;  books,  maps,  &c.,  2,908,613  rubles, 
a  decrease  of  11.09  per  cent. ;  coal,  29,122,456  poods,  worth  2,811,052  ru- 
bles; tallow,  249,139  poods,  worth  1,586,102  rubles;  wood,  1,353,469 
rubles;  ores,  1,111,465  poods,  worth  1,314,098  rubles. 
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2.  Dutiable  goods. — Hereof: 

a.  Alimentary  articles,  79,206,20oruble3,  an  increase  of  42.81  percent. 
Hereof: 


Articli'8. 


Quantity.  I     Value.      ;  Sj^ertSJ?,  t] 


Pooda.      ;     Ruhlen. 

Te9 w 995,813     5i.ri05,7.'W 

Drinkables 7,711.519 

Cookingsalt 5,342,384       4,802,978 


Fish 
Fruit 


3.  172,495 
1.  514, 385 


Per  cent 
H-58.28 
+33.64 
—  6.13 
+  10.50 
+16.38 


h.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures,  112,743,820  rubles,  a  de- 
crease of  10.77  per  cent.    Hereof: 


Articles. 


Wrought  metals 

"Wool 

Cotton 


Cotton  yarn 
Chemicals  . 
Silk 


Dyes  . . . . 
Ofive  oil 
Furs 


Kerosene 
Leather  .. 


Value. 

Incieaae.+  : 

decrease,—. 

Rublee. 

Per  cent 

19,966.914 

+  4.00 

18,  248,  860 

—17. 12 

13,  592, 652 

+  14.91 

12,  949. 731 

—27.00 

12, 08«,  h»5 

-22. 54 

10, 474,  HH) 

-21.00 

9, 398. 698 

—  1.88 

4,  732, 5U3 

—  2.00 

3, 609. 493 

—17.00 

2, 475,  7»-9 

—15.50 

1, 560, 533 

c.  Manufactures,  &c.,  74,781,056  rubles,  an  increase  of  13.02  per  cent. 
Hereof: 


Articles. 


Value. 


JncrMise,-{-; 
decrease,  — ." 


Machines,  &c... 
Meta  iK-ares  — 
Woolen  wares  . . 
Cotton  wares  . . . 
Clocks,  watches 
J^inen  wares 

Silk  wares 

Clothing 

Glasswares 


nublea. 
27,  J48, 230 
10,  226.  H35 
9, 23:1, 6U8 
4,  3t«,  8.38 
3, 472, 833 
2.470.168 
2,241,154 
2, 088. 404 
1,624.661 


Percent 

+45.86 


7 
+  2. 
+  1. 
+1» 
+  7. 
+  6. 
+22.00 
+  8.00 


18 

SI 

7 

3 

00 

6 


The  business  done  at  the  leading  custom-houses  was  as  follows : 


Places. 


Moscow        

Wiihftllen 

AlexHndrovo... 

So8ii(»vitza 

Gra/.eio 

Wai'saw  

l^e-^liava 
W<)lot-«liinsk. .. 

GiHintKa 

Si.  I'eteishurg 

•Mlavn   ..   

KHcliziulo    

Karkoff 

Tnrburg 


Exports. 


Jtublee. 

*31,798,129 
4, 608. 998 
8, 705.  9^6 
9,  I2:i,  922 
6,779.  152 
14.  3V3, 181) 
9,  2»'0.  :ift6 
5.  394,  6H4 

4, 43.\  593 
4, 40.\  :i24 


Imports.        Total  trade. 


8, 590, 24 1 


Rttble*. 

133,V27,589 

3U.  606,  606 

43,325,476 

16.  121.  K,-.6 

l:{,  572,  87i 

I2,45u,  1127 

3,  76ci.  fm 

4, 108,  921 

6, 041'.  tJ43 

tlO.:<21.4nl 

4, 846.  9.541 

4,617,671 

♦J),  lli,7H2 

1,  160.  142 


I 


RvUe*. 

13.1.  227, 539 

6  •,  4W,  735 

47.934.474 

24, 827. 8« 

22,096.794 

19,2-J9. 179 

18,«»«.773 

13.  .398,277 

11,  437. 3.7 

10,  :<2l,  4i'l 

i»,2hH.543 

9. 0-'2,  M95 

5,  ll*i,7ti2 

4, 750, 285 


*lucluiliiig  54,410.878  luhleti  w«  ith  of  goods  entcipd  in  th«*  local  marine  rustom-liouw*. 
t  Iiiiliiiliug  1,316,  286  ruMeM  woith  ui  go*  dn  eiitcn  d  in  the  loral  niurme/Mintoro  house. 
I  Including  3,241,245  lubh  s  worth  ot  goods  entered  in  the  local  niurin»'  dustoiii-hoi.s«'. 
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e,  Asiatic  frontiers. 

BL^SI^'ESS  DONE  IN  THE  TRANSCADC ASIAN  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

DoBcriptiou.  1880.  1879.  SrcSSparTd  ' 

with  1879. 

Per  cent 
Exports rubles    '        7,917,903,        6,558,236  -}-20.7a 

Do poods. .1        1,614,866  2,406,696  -32.9l> 

Imports rubles. . ;        7,  783, 701  8, 670, 388  - 10.  25 

Do poods..         4,614,665  2,811,408  1  +00.57 

Totalnibles '      15,701,604         15,228,624  |  -r  3. 04 

Totalpoods 6,129,431  5,218,194  1  +17.46 

Of  the  exported  wares,  1,009,175  rubles,  a  decrease  of  17.53  per  cent.^ 
were  alimentary  articles,  chiefly  sugar  and  grain ;  5,425,149  rubles,  an  in- 
crease of  32.'24  per  cent.,  were  raw  materials  and  half  manufactures^ 
chiefly  wool,  silk,  and  hides ;  1,393,029  rubles,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent.* 
were  manufactures,  &c.,  chiefly  woolen  and  cotton  wares. 

Of  the  imports,  1,155,3G7  rubles,  an  increase  of  44.38  per  cent.,  were 
free  goods,  chiefly  grain,  domestic  animals,  and  skins;  6,028,334  rubles 
were  dutiable  goods,  viz,  alimentary  articles,  2,353,012  rubles,  a  decrease 
of  8.55  per  cent.,  chiefly  fruit  and  rice;  raw  materials  and  half  manufact- 
ures, 1,461,842  rubles,  an  increase  of  1.49  per  cent.,  chiefly  furs  and 
cotton  ;  manufactures,  2,813,430  rubles,  adecrease  of  27  per  cent.,  chiefly 
cotton,  woolen,  silk,  and  metal  wares. 

PORT  OF  ASTRACHAN. 

Inci-ease,  -f  ; 
Description.  1880.  1879.  tllZp^^i 

with  1879. 

Pf.r  cent. 

Export nibles..         2.267,163  1,966,184                -flS.Sl 

Do poods..             179,849  198,625                —9.41 

Import rubles..         2,469,050  2,632,749,             —6.22 

Do poods..             916,458  1,222,475                —25.11 

-^  '                        — _^— —  — ^^_— ^_>^ 

Total  rubles 4,736,213  4,598,933                -f2.98 

Totalpoods 1,096,307  1,421,000                -29.61 

Of  the  exports,  the  only  one  worth  mentioning  are  raw  materials, 
181,555  rubles,  a  decrease  of  14.16  per  cent.,  chiefly  unwrought  metal, 
and  manufactures,  1,993,274  rubles,  an  increase  of  16.42 per  cent.,  chiefly 
cotton,  woolens,  and  metal  wares. 

The  imports  were,  alimentary  articles,  973,633  rubles,  a  decrease  of 
14  per  cent.,  chiefly  fish  and  fruit;  and  raw  materials,  &c.,  1,44^,627 
rubles,  chiefly  cotton  and  skins. 

•     CrSTOM-HOrSES  OF  KYACHTA  A^•D  THK  RIVKR  4MOOK. 


Dpscription.  1880.  1879. 


I 


Increase,  -}-; 
il^creasr,—. 
OS  compared 
with  1870. 


Per  cent. 


Merchandise,  exports rubles..  2,519,883  l,9T|,fl3C  -f  27. 14 

Do poods.. I  199,418  87,642  fl27.54 

Merchandise,  im]M>rtH mbles. . ,  22, 783, 216  ,      19  002,  506  +  19. 89 

Do poods  .  I  1, 044, 855  897, 980  4-  16. 30 

Precious  metal  exports rubles.,  2,915,700  2,690,548  -f    8.37 

Total  meitdiandise,  mbles |  25,303,099  20,984,442  -f  20.51 

Total  merchandise,  poods i  1,243,773  985,622  4^-20 
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A  moil g;  tbe  exports,  uliineJitar}^  articles,  129,480,  an  increase  of  9.58 
per  cent.,  chiefly  tea.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures,  1,123,998 
rubles,  an  increase  of  47.33  percent.,  chiefly  furs  and  leather;  manufact- 
ures, 1,2(>C,405  rubles,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.,  chiefly  cotton,  woolen, 
and  metal  wares. 

Among  the  imi)orts  were  alimentary  articles,  22,441,256  rubles,  an  iu- 
(Tcaseof20.55per  cent.,  chiefly  tea;  raw  materials,  101,628  rubles,  chiefly 
skins;  manufactures,  240,332  rubles,  chiefly'  notions  and  silk  wares. 

E.— Participation  of  Foreign  Nations  in  Russian  Trade  in  1880. 

1— ACROSS  THE  EUROPEAN  FRONTIER. 
[In  millioDft  of  rubles.] 


Count  ricH. 


y. 


o  • 

©  O 


s 


^  9 


c 


Ee 


Germanv »:«-12  29. 

Great  Britain H«-29  :jl.  ri 

France -''S'-S  n.  18 

Austria 32,55  8.83 

HoUand 28.20  5.92 

Turkey ^3.58  2.85 

B«»l|duin 18.90        3.97 

Other  oountries 1-8®  |      0.39 

ScuthAmerica 0.01        o.OO 

KortbAmerica 5-23;      i.  lo 

Sweden  and  Norway  12.12        2.55 

Italy , 5.M         1.22 

Roumania 9.96        2.09 

Denmark 5.77        1.21 

Greece 2.21        0.46 

Spain 0,0«        0.02 

Portugal 0.42        0.09 


274.27 

150.48 

20.82 

23.06 

7.52 

19.06 

7.42 

14. 42 

15.97 

1U.90 

2.93 

6.31 

1.79 

0.72 

2.22 

1.69 

1.14 


47.42 
26.02 

3.60 

4, 

i.:k) 

3.29 
1.28 
2.49 
2  76 
1.76 
0.51 
1.09 
0.31 
0.12 
0.38 
0. 26 
0.10 


412.39 

298.77 

74.07 

55.  6T 

35.72 

22.64 

26  32 

16.28 

1.1.98 

15.43 

l.'i.dS 

12. 12 

]  I.  7.'i 

6.49 

4.43 

1.7« 

1.37 


39.09 
28.32 
7.02 
5.27 
3.30 
3.09 
?.49 
1.64 
1.51 
]  46 
1.42 
l.l.'i 
1.11 
0.61 
0.43 
0.17 
0.15 


2— ACROSS  THE  ASIATK^  FRONTIER. 


Countries. 


e 
a 


t 


s 
c 


•  c 


China 2.52       19.84  22.7H  68.95  25.30 

Persia 3.94       80.90         6.86  20.76  10.80 

Frauce 4.35      34.26        1.59  4.81  5.94 

Turkey 1.76       13.86        1.311  3.97  3.07 

England 0.35  i  1.06  0.35 

Other  countrieR 0.13        1.04        0.13  0.70  0.36 


F.— Transit  Trade  in  1880. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  crossing  the  European  frontier  in  1S80 
as  transit  goods  was  1,960,987  rabies,  an  increase  of  29.35'per  cent, 
chiefly  wood  and  herrings ;  and  of  that  crossing  the  Caucasian  frontier, 
4,574,'599  rubles  bound  for  Persia,  and  936,371  rubles  for  Euroi>ean  lands, 
sugar,  dry  goods,  tea,  silk,  and  opium  are  the  chief  articles. 

G. — CoNiasoATBD  Mebchandise 

The  value  of  the  confiscated  wares  in  1880  was: 

1.  On  the  European  frontier,  443,019  rubles,  a  decrease  of  10.46  percent. 

2.  On  the  Asiatic  frontier,  21,809  rubles,  a  decrease  of  43.69  ]>er  cent. 
The  confiscated  goods  on  the  European  frontier  were  chietly  brandy, 

tea,  and  dry  goods;  and  on  the  Asiatic  frontier,  tea,  cotton  goods  and 
cattle. 
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IL— EussiAN  Navigation  in  1880. 

1.— AIUIIVALS  AT  EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


Poits  of  the — 


White  Sea 

Steamers 

Baltic  Sea 

Steamers 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof 

Steamers 

Grand  total 

Steamers 


1 

"5 

4-> 

1 

c 

* 

a 

t" 

S3 

•** 

■4^ 

•m^ 

M 

« 

« 

9i 

»                1 

eS 

bp 

JS 

tf 

^                ' 

& 

g 

1^ 

J 

a 

2s 

1        '■ 

o 

1 " 

1 

u 

h 

« 

K> 

• 

e 

c 

O 

o 

"5      ' 

O 

'A 

■+- 

'A 

+ 

H 

+ 

1 
1 

Vtr  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1 

Per  cant. 

1        337  , 

-h  3.  06 

545 

+  6.24 

882 

+  5.00 

i          1» 

+26.67  ; 

94 

+28.27 

113 

+28.41 

5,696 

+  2.74, 

2,544 

-10.23 

8,240 

-  4.03 

2,215 

4-  1. 98  ' 

1.219 

-20.17 

8.434  i 

-  7,16 

2,046  1 

+  3.81  1 

1,864 

-34.76 

3,910  1 

-ia76 

1,063 

+  &69  , 

722 

-61.49 

1,  785  1 

-10.74 

8,079 

f  3.02  ' 

4,958 

-19. 97 

13,032  i 

-  7.13 

3,297 

+  4. 17  1 

1 

2,035 

-26.43 

5,332  ' 

-10. 09 

The  tonnage  of  the  foregoing  13,022  vessels  was  2,509,444  lasts,  a  de- 
crease of  20.37  per  cent.  The  steamers'  tonnage  was  1,737,729,  a  decrese 
of  24.78  per  cent. 


2— DEPART r RES  FROM  RFSvSlAN  PORTS. 


« 


4J 

c 


Ports  of  th< 


« 

4 

es 

bi  . 

tie   . 

esa 

tf 

ee» 

•S2 

.a 

SS5 

WhiteSea 871 

Steameni ,  110 

BalticSea 7,335 

Steamers :  3,156 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof 2, 832 

SteameTs 1, 292 


Percent  ' 

+  4.81  ;. 

+29.41  I 
-  7.08 
-12.33  i 
-28.59  , 
-25.57 


o 


I 


• 

« 

% 

ft. 

a 

bC   . 
«0 

9 

fS 

a 

1 

5- 

o 

c 

H 

-f 

Per  cent. 


814  ,+  88.86 
286  +123.44 
987  +25.09 
476  I  +  19.00 


871 
110 
8,149 
3,442 
3,819 
1,768 


Per  cent. 
+  4.81 
+29.41 
-31.90 
-  7.67 
-10.68 
-17.23 


Grandtotal 11,038       -13.55 

SteamerH 4,658       —15.92 


1.801  :  +  46.66  '  12,839  I     -82.67 
762     H-  42.  43  I    5, 320  '     -10. 67 


The  tonnage  of  foregoing  12,839  v  essels  was  2,478,222  last«,  a  decrease 
of  21.37  per  cent.,  the  steamer  tonnage  being  1,726,246,  or  a  decrease 
of  25.20  per  cent. 

Comparative  staicmoit  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  ports, 

3.— ARRIVALS  IN  1880. 


Ports. 


ShipH. 


i  Tonnage,   Number 
'     lasts.    ;  of  crew. 


St,  Petersburg  and  CronstiCdt 
Odessa 


Bevel 

Taganrog 
Libaa 


Nicolaief . . 
Archangel 

Batum 

Sevastopol 
Ismail  .... 

Baku 

Berdyarsk. 

Beni 

Poti 

Narya 


2,860  , 

542.041  , 

31,862 

1,093  , 

500,670 

28,152 

2,806 

458,  351 

30,683 

706  ! 

17.'»,  129 

9,877 

1,093  1 

147,  975 

7,901 

1,261  i 

136,  779  ; 

11,288 

264  1 

04,748 

4,537 

757  1 

87, 730 

5,573 

773 

81, 657 

8,811 

147  ' 

161,595 

3,940 

444  ' 

45,352  ' 

6,174 

578 

45, 058 

8,070 

257  ' 

38,937 

2,386 

403  ; 

36, 427 

6,424 

846  ' 

33. 053 

3,250 

116 

26, 925 

853 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  ports — Continued. 

3.— ARRIVALS  IN  1880— Continual. 


Astrachau 
Windaa   .. 

Pernaa 

Aatarin  . . . 
Kertoch... 
KjU 


Ports. 


swp- ,  "^f.'sr-  fc"^. 


175 

22,578 

2,345 

220 

20,172  . 

1.827 

171 

18, 421 

1.173 

218 

16,640 

2,1M 

138 

14. 214 

],1«3 

111 

8,444 

l.OW 

4.— KATIONALTTY  OF  ARRIVALS  IN  1880. 


Flag. 


British 

German 

Sjwedish  and  Norwegian 

Russian 

Grecian 

Danish 

Austrian 

Dutch 

Turkish 

Italian 

Other  nations 


No.  of  shipn 
aiTiTing, 
1880. 


2,600 

•J,  573 

2, 047 

1,541 

1,088 

892 

668 

576 

483 

306 

198 


Stfamers. 


2,229 

ms 

603 
473 

32 
240 
541 

60 


Plusor  minuaasagHinsit 
U89. 


Sailers.       St^^arotTii. 


Per  cent.       Per  cen  L 


48 
108 


5.— ARRIVALS  AT  RUSSIAN  ASIATIC  PORTS. 


Arrivals   at  the  Caucasian         No. 
ports  of  the —  laden. 


Black  Sea 

Steamers 

Caspian  Sea  and  Astrachan . 

Steamers 


477 
205 
919 
366 


Grand  total.. 
Steamers 


1,366 
571 


-for  — 
as  against 
1879. 


Percent 

- 19.  02 

+  28.03 

17.37 

30.71 

2.32 
29.77 


Xo.in 
ballast. 


+  or — 

as  against 

1879. 


Percent. 

908     -      30. 58 

10     +    400. 00 

52  '  +     333.83 

35  !  +1,650.00 


960 
45 


-      26.59 
+  1,025.00 


-14.80 
+  0.39 

-  1.48 
-7.50 

-  9.79 
-11.42 
+  6.37 

I  9.09 
-t  19. 26 
-50.88 
-3.88 


-iab» 
-5.12 
-16.80 
-  27. 2;] 
f52.3S 
+  L69 
i55.46 


-11.11 

+  10.21) 


Total 
number. 


+  or— 

as  against 

1879. 


1,  355  , 
215 
971 
401 


2,326 
616 


Per- cent 

-27.15 

132.71 

r22.i: 

+42. 2» 

-12.39 
5  3&:« 


Foregoing  2,326  vessels  had  a  tonnage  200,460  lasts,  an  increase  of 
18.43  per  cent. ;  the  616  steamers,  159,901  lasts,  an  increase  of  21.16 
per  cent. 

6.— DEPARTURES  FROM  RUSSIAN  ASIATIC  PORTS. 


Departures  from   the  Cau- 
casian ports  of  the — 


No. 
laden. 


+ er- 
as ajzainst 
1879. 


Xo.  in 
Inillast. 


as  against      nnmbcr       aaaisainut 
1879.  nnmucr.  ^^^ 


Black  Sea 

Steamers 

Caspian  Sea  and  Astrachan . 

Steamers 


Grand  total . . 
Steamers 


830 
180 
579 
330 


1,409  I 
510  ' 


Percent 
-36.83 
+14.65 

+12.87 
+27.  91 

-22.87 
+22.89 


474 
27 

185 
92 


Per  cent. 
+        7.71 
+    800.00 
+      87.88 
+4, 100. 00 


060  +   22.45 
69  + 1, 120. 00 


1,304 
207 
765 
372 


2,069 
579 


Percent 

+2&60 
+2a38 
+25.00 
+43.63 

II2.55 
«-39.19 


Foregoing  2,069  vessels  had  a  tonnage  of  187,706  lasts,  an  increase 
of  26.15  per  cent.;  the  579  steamers, of  163,403  lasts,  an  increase  of 
31.73  per  cent. 


CONTINENT   OF   EUROPE — PRUSSIA. 

NationaHty  of  veaseU  engaged  in  Russian  Anaiio  trade. 

7.-ARRIYALS  IN  1880. 
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Flag. 


Buuian 

Turkish 

Beraian 

Other  countries 


No.  of 
ship^. 


Steamers. 


Plus  or  minus  as  againnt 
1879. 


1,205 

897 

58 

166 


467 
9 


150 


Ships.        Steamers. 


Pereent 
4-35. 24 
-42.43 
-23.68 
+27.69 


PereetiL 
+51. 33 
-66.67 


+30. 4C 


In  both  Eussian  and  Asiatic  ports  the  arrivals  were  15,358  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,709,904;  hereof  6,948  steamers,  with  1,897,630  lasts. 
The  departures  were  14,908  vessels,  with  2,665,928  lasts ;  hereof  5,899 
steamers,  with  1,889,649  lasts. 

I. — Customs  Revenue  in  1880. 

1.  On  the  European  frontier. 

Metal,  04,546,415 rubles,  an  increaseof  10.78  per  cent. ;  credit,  2,310,636 
rubles,  an  increase  of  35.78  per  cent. 

2.  On  the  Asiatic  frontier, 

m 

Metal,  3,869,054  rubles,  an  increase  of  7.85  per  cent. ;  credit,  67,989 
rubles,  a  decrease  of  0.69  per  cent. 
On  both  frontiers,  68,415,469  metal  and2,377,625  credit  rubles. 
The  principal  amounts  are  collected  from — 


Articles. 


Kubh>s. 


I  Plus  or 

'  minus  as 

'  compared 

,  with  1879. 


Tea. 

UnwToucht  metals 

Drinkables  of  all  kinds. 

Cooking  salts 

Olinoil 

Woolen  wares 

Tobaceo 

Metal  wares 

Cotton  yams 

Cotton 

Cotton  wares — 

Fruit 

Wool 

Machinery 

Linen  wares 

Dyes 


20,  532.  708 
6, 002, 442 
4, 426, 157 
3,  443, 276 
2, 744, 372 
2, 696, 222 
2, 363, 350 
2, 226, 271 
2, 049, 862 
2, 024, 091 
1, 505, 684 
1, 500, 531 
1, 469, 308 
1, 401, 445 
1, 037,  061 
1,  018, 137 


Per  cent. 
+33.85 
-fll.02 
+38.66 

-  9.37 
+  3.70 

-  0.67 
+30. 14 

-  1.13 
-82.63 

-10. 06 
+  7.24 

-  2.5« 
-11.99 
+59. 26 

-  3.27 

-  6.56 


EDGAR  STANTON, 

Consul- Qeneral. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg,  May  27,  1882. 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


ST.  PETERSBURG. 

<Jomparalirc  siatementf  by  Consul-General  Stanton^  of  the  impwie  and  exports  at  St.  Peters- 

burg  duHng  1H80  and  1881. 


ArticloH. 


Imports. 


1881. 


1880. 


Gi  ports. 


1881. 


1880. 


Wheat poods . 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barlej do... 

Backwheat  groats do . . . 

Millet do... 

Wheat  flour do... 

Rye  flonr do. . . 

Pease do . . . 

Spirits do .  - . 

I^eaf  tobacco do... 

Tea do.., 

Sand  sugar do. . . 

RefiDcd  sugar do... 

Meat do . . . 

Butter do. . . 

Fish  do... 

Herrings do. . . 

Salt do... 

Linseed do . .  ■ 

Flax ^ do... 

Hemp •'..do... 

Cotton do . . . 

Wool do... 

Hides,  raw do. . . 

Leather do . . . 

Tallow do  .. 

Oast  iron do. . . 

Wrongiit  iron do  . . 

Steel do... 

Iron  wares do. . . 

Raiifli do . . . 

'Naphtha do... 

Petrolenm do. . . 

Naphtha  residue do. . . 

■Coal do... 

Firewood do . . . 

Timber do... 

Bnildinu:  mat«rialN do. . . 

Hay  and  straw do. . . 

Varioos  wares do  .. 


Total  pood.*). 


<3attle,  horses.  Sec number. 

j^lieep,  calves,  swine,  &.c do  . . 

Rafts,  value  of dollars. 


368, 

11.526, 

26,221, 

l.a05, 

3,025, 

451, 

4,127, 

11,013, 

543, 

1. 671, 

306, 

164, 

1,764, 

136, 

1,416, 

220, 

633, 

390, 

782, 

6,075. 

2,531. 

580, 

636, 

181, 

70. 

200, 

450, 

123, 

1,518, 

83, 

600, 

M5. 

67, 

623, 

336, 

146, 

79, 881, 

10.683, 

61, 481, 

2,445, 

19,040, 


289 
438 
755 
283 
318 
831 
975 
091 
083 
7fe9 
859 
479 
725 
238 
370 
643 
294 
413 
844 
317 
609 


362 
406 
383 
235 
260 
541 
687 
188 
740 
316 
520 
906 
665 
632 
611 
810 
265 
804 
V9S 


2, 810. 

18,609, 

30,596. 

2,230, 

3,349, 

421, 

4,288. 

11, 456, 

421, 

1,302. 

390, 

152, 

2,184, 

M. 

1.446, 

361, 

607, 

323. 

286, 

6,230, 

2,533, 

586, 

511, 

121. 

93, 

189, 

805, 

228, 

1,365, 

55, 

976. 

1.008, 

22, 

1, 014, 

146, 

J64, 

71, 270, 

9,220, 

59,835, 

2, 239, 

15, 765. 


526 

992 

511 

633 

685 

315 

362 

815  . 

571  , 

753 

592 

882 

960 

255  • 

466 

616 

110  . 

395 

885  . 

560 

440; 

985 

027  . 

129 

148 

833 

316 

074 

713 

197 

153 

876 

128 

270  , 

020 

086 

143  : 

096 

7ra 

876 
349 


114. 

565, 

880, 

129, 

260, 

63, 

083. 

2.341, 

49. 

279, 

130, 

116, 

24, 

364, 

71, 

56, 

200, 

275. 

351, 

42, 

364, 

36, 

88, 

68, 

85, 

103, 

82. 

1, 014, 

1.298, 

A. 

1.375, 

1.658, 

2, 

250, 

1. 

6,296, 

79, 

1, 702, 

1,209, 

73, 

15,558, 


671 
635 
525 
602 
006 
755 
605 
929 
677 
380 
648 
640 
346 
713 
480 
250 
423 
456 
450 
997 
034 
772 
067 
148 
852 
646 
131 
054 
437 
210 
804 
677 
718 
686 
505 
761 
370 
250 
168 
553 
391 


255, 26$,  531       255, 754, 769  '.      38, 721, 504 


139, 612 

65,526 

194,  578 


IS.*),  299. 

02.501 

172, 151 


292 
373 


273,046 

600.814 

935,028 

177,708 

323,650 

70.044 

073,721 

2,811,404 

44,714 

230,223 

102,043 

169,766 

43.583 

350,905 

70,056 

53,294 

209,088 

171,712 

201.416 

04.726 

436.003 

6^034 

87,616 

52,302 

107,343 

175.932 

185,032 

673,942 

1,050,493 

44,202 

1.746,800 

3,711.608 

16,550 

207.460 

5.797 

4. 743, 629 

53,140 

1,457.738 

1,108.649 

4.314 

12. 805)505 

36,856,284 

308 
1,285 


Means  of  tiansportation. 


Imports,     '  Against      Exports.   I  Against 
1881.  1880.  1881.  1880. 


Per  Neva poods. 

Per  Nicholas  Railway do. . . 

Per  Warsaw do . . . 

Per  Baltic do... 

PerFinUuid do... 


172, 648. 005 

58. 511, 441 

10, 220,  853 

9, 354, 491 

4,  528, 741 


Per  cent 
-f  0.57 

-  4.35 
-1-43.20 

-  7.29 
-20.34 


2. 314, 634 
23,936,894 
4. 993. 042 
4,080.435 
3, 805, 899 


Pn-eent 
—21. 
-f  5.52 
+18.46 
-  7.29 
+29.29 


2^263.531       -0.19     38,721,504         +5.06 
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CRONSTADT. 

Statenunt  of  navigation  at  Cronstadt  in  1381. 


DCBCTiptioD. 


^I   ««•"•<'«••     Total. 


Wintered  from  1880 
Coasters  abroad 


ToUl. 
Coasters 


Grand  total. 


805 

106 

37 

1,009 
3 
9 

1,904 

109 

46 

1.038 
280 

1, 021  , 
296  , 

i 

2,059 
585 

1,327 

1,317  1 

1 

2.644 
t 

NATIONALITIES. 


British 

German  ... 

Rassian 

Norwegian . 

Swedish 

Danish 


Dutch.... 
Belgian  . . 
Italian  . . . 
French . . . 
Austrian . 
American 


Total. 


103 

577  i 

680 

249  ' 

209 

458 

225  1 

37 

262 

222  ; 

28  , 

250 

34 

107  ' 

141 

94 

43  1 

137 

72  1 

13 

85 

••••••••-  ' 

6 

6 

3 

1 

4 

29  ... 

29 

5... 

*  «  «  «  -'  -  • 

r> 

2  1... 

2 

1,038 


1,021 


2,059 


DKPARTI'RES. 

DeHtinatiou : 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland (V3i) 

Holland 250 

Belgium 52 

Germany 209 

Denmark 65 

Sweden 229 

Norway 33 

France 113 

Italy 3 

Black  Sea  portt} 16 

Vladivostock 4 

Japan 1 

Baltic  ports 24« 

Total 1,913 

Wintered 12 

Coasters 108 

Steamers  sailed  for  Caspian  Sea .  21 

Remaining  as  river  steamers 5 


Grand  total 2,059 
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RIGA. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Riga  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value  en-    Amount  of 
tered.  duties. 


Whence  imported. 


Gold  and  silver,  in  bars,  coins, 

and  paper  currency. 
Cotton : 

Raw tons.. 

Spun do... 

Wool. do... 

OU do... 

Coffee do... 

.Tobacco do . . . 

Kanufactures do... 

Salt do... 

Herrings bArrel.<t. . 

Cbampagne bottles. . 

Wine  in  barrels 

Spirituous  liquors 


Petroleum 

Coals 

Guano 

liachinery 

Bails..... 

Steel  and  iron,  taw. 


Steel  and  irtin  goods 
Fig  iron 


Rosin 

Sundry  goods. 


Total 


7,655 
449 
286 
736 
420 
112 
342 
22,175 
89,904 

23,104 

777 

21 

1.127 
138,  381 

13,671 
5,941 
1,713 

19,  617 

4,494 

45,  987 

4,603 


$1,517,304 
3,559,463 

$187, 937 

733,846 

89.928 

377, 157 

6,976 

137, 270 

79,280 

182, 182 

39, 372 

132,  746 

39,786 

662,031 

99,567 

412, 452 

78,594 

435, 316 

82,566 

40,432 

28,531 

240,  981 

108,  275 

12,970 

87,269 
844,  t>93 
253,005 

1,450,052 
121,  948 

1,111,307 

1. 108,  709 

712,782 

171,106 
5, 816, 677 


2,180 

41,846  ' 
Free. 
Free. 
278, 985 
60, 150  > 
399,  554  i 

397,  830 

I 

15S,452 

Free. 
412. 904 


England,  America. 

England,  Germany. 

England,  Germany,  Belgiiim. 

England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain. 

England,  Germany,  HoUaad. 

German  3*. 

Germany,  England,  Belgiuin. 

England,  Portugal,  Spain. 

England,  Germany,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way. 

England,   Germany,     Belginm, 
France. 

Eughind,    Germany,     Belgium. 
If  raucc. 

England,    Germany,    Belginin, 
France. 

Genuasy,  America. 

Germany,  England. 
Do. 

Germany,  England,  Belgium.  . 
Do.' 

England,  Germany,  Holland,  Swe- 
den. 

England,  Germany,  Holland,  Swe- 
den. 

England,  Germany,  Holland.  Swe- 
den. 

En^l-.inil,  America. 


20,115,898  !    2,589,722 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Riga  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


A  rtieles. 


Ulax  and  flaxcodilla. 


Hemp  and  hemp  cedilla. 
Oata 


Rye... 

Barley 


Wheat. 
Pease . . . 

Linseed 


Hemp  seed. 


Tobacco 

Hides 

Unseed  and  hemp  seed  oil. 

Bones 

Spirits : 

In  barrels 

In  bottles 


Sags. 
Wowl 


Sundry  goo<1s 


Total. 


Value,  iuclud- 
(juautity.        ing  cost  and 
charges. 


Tons. 
44, 732 

27, 093 
157, 360 

36,064 

29,530 

1,045 

220 

.   48.205 

9,074 

47 
437 

776 

84 
99,214 


$8,  545,  91o 

3, 276. 430 
3,  069, 815 

I 
1,603,736  I 

940,027 

65,584 
7,275  ' 
2,  325, 495  i 

319, 782 

I 

2,986 

142, 970 

73 

12,065 

260 
47.236 

29 
5, 658, 138 

1,438,215 


27, 456, 021 


Whither  exported. 


Enelaud,  Germany,  France,  B«*]gium. 

Holland,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Ditto,  and  America. 
Ensland,  Germany,  France,  Belgium. 

Holland,  Norway. 
England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland. 

Sweden,  Norway. 
England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 

Norway. 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium. 


"i 


England,  Germany. 

England,  (rermany,  France,  Belgium , 

Holland.  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark. 
England,  (rermany,  France,  Belgium. 

Holland,  Sweden. 
Germany,  Denmark. 
EnglaiHi,  Germany. 
England,  Belgium. 
England. 

Enalaud,  Geimany. 

Belgium.  Holland,   France.  England 

GeoAany. 
Engl^. 
Enifland,  Belgium.  France,  Germanv, 

Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark. 
Enelaud,  Germany,  France,  Belgium. 

Iiolland. 
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Statement  shoioing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Rif/aj  Russia,  and  the  United  States  for 

the  year  1881.  ' 


Articles. 


ImportA. 


Expoi'ts. 


AiDoiuiL        Vfilue.         Amount.        Value. 


Cotton I»le8.. 

Reflki barrels.. 

Peti-olenm do — 

GMoline do    . 

Wool bales.. 

Old  iron tbUs pieces., 

Hemp  aind  hemp  tow .bales. . 

Liquors bottles.. 

Cement    barrels.. 

Horsetails 


7, 610     $3, 539, 4G3 

22,300  '        160,000 

3, 167  ,  57, 260 

500  2,000 


Totri ' ,    8,758,723  ; 


1,282  I 
2,505 
3, 136 
3,600  ' 
100 
483 


$116,260 

12,77* 

74.928 

1,587 

185 

47,522 

258,205 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


ODESSA. 


Importtf  ai  the  port  of  Odessa,  JRuasia,  ISWL 

[Rnble  »  65.8  centa.] 

Tea •- 2,581/290 

Coffee 1,881,400 

Oil : 2,897,600 

Fruits 3.514,400 

Tobacco „ 2,852,000 

Cotton 12,117.000 

Cotton  goods 900,000 

Linn  goods 32,900 

Woolen  goods 2:^6. 500 

Iron 2,702,000 

Iron  ware 940, 000 

Petroleum.. 3a:{,000 

Coals 2,668,000 

Machinery  1,000,000 

Agricultural  implements 500,000 

Wine 821,000 

Rice 1,620,000 

Sacks 2,084,000 

Sundries 10,348,910 


Total 50,000,000 

•  Bublea. 

1881  imports 50, 000,  OUO  =  $:«,  900, 000 

1880  imports 47,774,084=    31,435,:I46 


Gain,  1881 2,225,916=     2,464,654 

Moneys,  1881 : 

Rabies. 

Russian  gold 519,412.30 

Foreign  gold 683,186.60 

Foreign  silver 197,540 

Paper 9,489,817 

Total 10.889,955.90 

In  1880 3,332.376 


Gain  in  1881 7,557,579.90 


Amount  of  duties  paid : 

1881 5,114,525 

1880 5,157,403 


Less  than  1880 


Exports  from  Odessa  in  year  1881. 
[Tcbetvert  =  6  bnabfls ;  pood  =  86  ponnds.] 


42, 878  =  |2B,  226. 92 


Articles. 


Wheat  t<;hetvert8. 

Rve do 

Pea«6 do — 

2lal7.e do 

0«t« do 

Buckwheat do 

Barley do 

Linneed  and  hemp  seed do 

Beaiia      ...  do..., 

Wheat  flonr do  .. 

Colsaand  tarnip  seed do..., 


Quantity. 


2,  019. 746 

821.  528 
10,2<i8 

829,468 

»5.242 

10.780 

1. 079, 138 

2*20, 426 
44.704 
94.212 

223,966 


Value. 


20. 1»7, 465 

1, 029,  171 

81,664 

3, 317. 874 

2»\736 

86^236 

4. 316^  f  52 

2,204.265 

447.040 

I.  318, 9?i 

1,791.732 
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Exports  from  Odessa  in  year  18H1— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Vaia« 


lioatard 

Iron  and  old  i-ails 

Irongoodtf 

Images  and  church  veseela. 
Caviar 


Leather  for  tents  

Salted  hides 

Ropes  and  twine  

Books  of  instruction 

Various  manuractured  i^oods 
Butter 


Macaroni 

Gams , 

Coarse  cloth  (felt) 
Soap 


Fresh,  salt,  and  smoked  meats. 

Sacks 

Poppy -heads 

Bran 


Feathers  and  down 

Salt,  dried,  snd  smoke<1  flsh. 
Tallow 


Turpentine 

Cheese      

Spirits  of  wine    

Refined  sugar 

Sand  su^ar  ... 
Composite  candles  .. 
Common  leaf  tobacco. 

Bleached  wool , 

Unbleached  wool .... 
Raw  silk 


Rags  

Sundries 

Deal  planks number. . 

Dompstic  animals : 

Oxen,  horses number. . 

Goats,  sheep do 

Timber,  piles,  loics do — 

Staves  for  barrels do — 


Poods,  lbs. 

727  10 

40,327  20 

2,323  25 

1, 276  10 

34, 440  38 

3, 312  38 

83.825  2C 

84.485  85 

916  13 

4,654  07 

15,303  10 

4,100  28 

11, 005  80 

21, 351  20 

1, 009  20 

1, 270  05 

1,017  20 

68, 2H2  10 

214, 360  08 

1,784  00 

17, 412  18 

49, 212  22 

4. 977  21 

4, 026  10 

20, 637  12 

46,295  20 

717  37 

305  35 

13.404  33 

83.340 

227,096 

10,722 

51,997 

649,609 

14,180 

51,226 

64,403 

225,306 


5,816 

20.186 

16, 615 

127,630 

1, 133. 203 

33,129 

33,825 

168,971 

18.826 

.  93.038 

123,149 

12,329 

660,330 

04,055 

8,028 

5.080 

12.210 

68,283 

107,180 

52,020 

69,649 

246.072 

19.908 

20,131 

633, 524 

231, 4?5 

2,872 

2.447 

67, 474 

83,3,497 

1,362,580 

1, 072, 230 

51,997 

465,  031 

049,609 

425.600 

512,260 

128,806 

22,530 


Total 1    45,552,792 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Odessa,  Russia,  188 1. , 


Flag. 


English 

Russian.... 
Austrian... 

French 

Italian 

Greek 

Belgian 

Norwegian. 
Turkish  ... 
German .... 

Danish 

Roumanian. 


Total. 


Number  of  vessels. 


^^^"  Jn^>.n«t. 


219 

173 

103 

47 

68 

79 

14 

10 

76 

7 


207 
10 
11 


16 
3 

4 
7 
0 
2 
2 
1 


796 


272 


^  Total. 


426 

183 

114 

47 

84 

82 

18 

17 

85 

9 

2 

1 


1,068 


Tonnage. 


goes. 


211, 187 

184, 480 

78,888 

75,006 

66,786 

17,946 

13.922 

10.282 

8,140 

6,046 


672,701 


203,483 
8,210 
4,914 


6,800 

648 

4,530 

6,142 

282 

1,458 

1,926 

302 


233,695 


TotaL 


414, 670 

187,690 

83,802 

75,006 

73.5d6 

18, 612 

18,462 

16.424 

8,423 

7,504 

1,926 

302 


906,896 


Of  the  above  vessels, 860.  representing  a  tonnage  of  788, 000,  cleared  with  cargoes.  The  steamers  other 
than  English  were  Rusitian,  Prenoh.  Austrian,  and  Italian  boats,  which  are  heavily  subsidized  by  their 
respectivH  governments,  fur  carrying  the  mails. 

The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  Russian  vessels  exclusively,  and  numbers  2,S4l,  of  433,900  tons. 

Only  180  of  Om  aoove  wera  sailing  vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  48,000. 

^  FVhTOS  PAUL,  Consul. 
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POLTIVESIA. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  McKinleyj  o/HonolulUy  on  the  trade^  dtc.y  of  the 

Hawaiian  Islanasfor  the  year  1882. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Honolulu^  May  10,  1882. 

The  year  1881  has  been  by  far  the  most  prosperous  that  this  island 
kingdom  has  ever  seen.  Aside  from  the  small-pox  epidemic  that  raged 
in  Honolala  from  February  until  June  no  drought  or  pestilence  has  in- 
terfered with  the  planters,  and  abundant  crops  of  sugar  and  rice,  the 
principal  products,  have  been  safely  gathered  and  forwarded  to  their 
natural  market  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States.  Business  of 
all  kinds  has  been  unusually  brisk,  undisturbed  by  failures  in  commer- 
cial circles,  and  the  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  show  a  handsome 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  this  group. 

imports. 

The  total  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  kingdom  for  the  year 
ending  December  31  last  is  $4,547,978.64 ;  value  of  imports  for  1880, 
$3,673,268.41,  showing  an  increase  of  $874,710.23  in  1881.  Of  this  in- 
crease $620,019.22  is  shown  to  be  on  goods  "free  by  treaty"  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  balance,  $254,691.01,  on  dutiable  and  free  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  shows  the  value  of  goods  imported,  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  they  came,  and  the  increase  in  value  for  1881  over 
the  previous  year : 


Whence. 


United  StftteB : 

Free  by  treaty 

Paying  duty 

In  Dond 

In  bond  and  paying  duty  : 

Great  Britain  and  colonies . 

Germany  and  colonies 

France  and  colonies 

China  and  Japan 

AH  other  countries 

All  countries,  free 


1880. 


$2, 020, 557  90 
506,  812  go 
138,453  13 

683, 660  87 
4«,688  99 
16,  826  15 

121,219  26 
4.485  85 

126,616  36 


Total I  3,673,268  41 


$2, 646, 577  12  |620, 019  22 
475,081  81 
118,177  94 


1681. 


Increase. 


922,411  90 

123, 718  28 

24, 261  12 

77, 083  39 

5,394  16 

156, 277  97 


238, 751  53 

75, 025  24 

7,435  97 


4, 547, 978  64 


Decrease. 


t 


958  81 

28. 662  61 


$31, 731  09 
20, 276  19 


44, 185  87 


The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  during  the  periods 
named  in  the  above  statement,  together  with  the  value  of  those  that 
are  from  the  United  States  free  by  treaty,  and  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  each  for  1881  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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1880. 


1881. 


Increase. 


Articles. 


OD 

s 


5 

9 

H 


oo-g 

ll 


5 

o 
H 


9 

H 


Groceries  and  provisions 
Hardware,  agricultural  im 

plexneuts,  and  tools 

Clothing,  hats,  and  boots. , 

Lumber 

Cottons 

Machinery 

Spirits 

Snooks  Mad  containers 

Grain  and  fe<?d 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

lion  and  steel 

Building  materials , 

Flour , 


. .  $263, 950  57  $379, 704  40  $296, 323  59  $377, 639  64 


156,979  41 
84,894  60 

221. 141  68 
87, 115  44 
98,659  48 


5,219  56 
72, 185  81 
75,\478  00 
15, 188  57 
60,622  90 
09,551  70 


215. 088  33 

226, 160  96 

221,212  18 

151,434  60 

260. 124  70 

81. 132  34 

72,  267  95 

73,951  15 

106,111  90 

34, 841  78 

82,  2H7  85 

100, 888  17 


194, 449  91 
104,  418  57 
224, 581  46 
125. 551  66 
131, 267  47 

117, 490  32 
60,  213  8H 
20,291  85 
63, 276  62 
95, 485  47 


267, 
257, 
224, 
212, 
179, 
145, 
122, 
119, 
112, 
110, 
107, 
06, 


531  27 
116  17 
712  40 
405  30 
724  27 
360  47 
972  00 
600  59 
298  15 
015  50 
441  61 
598  47 


$42,373  02 

37, 470  50 
20,  023  97 
3,439  80 
38,441  22 
32, 607  99 

3,  406  45 

45, 304  51 

•6,  265  02 

5, 103  28 

2,  5.'i3  72 

*4, 066  23 

*$2, 164  76 

52, 449  94 
30,  946  21 

3, 500  22 
60.  070  70 
*70. 400  43 
04, 228  13 
50,  714  51 
45,  739  44 

6, 186  25 
75, 173  72 
25, 153  76 
•4, 239  70 


*  Decrease. 


It  will  be  noticed  by  this  table  that  with  but  few  exceptions  the  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  the  articles  named  is  quite  large.  Of  thoi^e 
free  by  treaty,  grain  and  feed  and  cotton  goods  show  the  largest  increase, 
while  among  the  articles  showing  a  decrease,  machinery,  though  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  '^free  by  treaty"  columi!i,  shows  a  mark^  falling 
off  from  the  total,  1880. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  spirits  is  also  quite  large,  and  has 
excited  considerable  comment  here;  so  much  so  that  a  law  prohibiting 
their  importation  is  being  strongly  urged.  This  kingdom,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  60,000,  of  which  44,0W  are  natives,  having  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives,  has  consumed  during  the  year 
1881 — at  all  events  the  statistics  show  that  these  amounts  have  been  taken 
out  of  bond  for  consumption — as  follows : 

Gallons. 

Brandv 1 18,178 

Gin..  J 12,154 

WLisky, 11,078 

Sam-8hu 9,429 

Beer 6,712 

Alcohol - 1,516 

1,630 

940 

:{91 

751 


Sherry 

Port  wine , 

Koin 

Sundry  liquors, 


Total 62,779 

Or  over  a  gallon  per  capita  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  total  value  of  spirits,  wines,  ale,  beer,  porter,  and  cider  imported 
during  the  year  1881  amounts  to  $223,475.02,  exceeding  in  value  the 
importation  of  1880,  $95,455.60. 

The  import  duty  on  spirits  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  revenue, 
the  receipts  under  that  head  for  1881  amounting  to  $177,126.03. 

EXPOBTS. 

The  total  value  of  all  exports  from  these  islands  for  the  year  1881  is 
shown  to  be  $6,885,436.56,  which,  compared  with  the  total  of  import  >, 
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shows  an  excess  in  the  value  of  exports  of  $2,307,459.92,  a  very  hand- 
some balance  of  trade  in  their  favor. 

The  increase  of  exports  over  those  of  the  preceding  year  is  also  quite 
large: 

Total  value  of  exports  for  1881 $6,855,436  56 

Total  value  of  exports  for  1880 4,968,444  87 

Increase  1881 1,886,991  69 

With  but  few  exceptions,  all  articles  in  the  list  of  domestic  exports 
show  this  increase,  principal  of  which  are  sugar,  rice,  wool,  and  molas- 
ses, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements: 


Articlce. 


Sugar  ... 

Rice 

Wool... 
MoluAseR 


1880. 


Potmd^. 

63,427,072 

q,  469. 840 

881,316 

198,355 


1881. 


Poundt. 
93, 789, 483 

7, 682, 700 
538,489 
263,587 


Incroase, 
1881. 


Pounds. 

80,061.511 

1,212,800 

147. 173 

70.234 


Nearly  all  of  the  above  articles  were  sent  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States,  24,016  gallons  of  molasses,  54,000  pounds  rice,  and  16,220 
pounds  of  sugar  going  to  British  Columbia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  statement  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  for 
1  SSI  shows  the  total  value  of  such  exports  to  be  $5,881,966.81,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $1,296,249.76.  Of  the  former  amount  the 
item  $14,477.37  for  miscellaneous  articles  is  mostly  for  returned  goods, 
$4,180.35  cateh  of  American  whaling-vessels  transshipped  here,  $8,262.49 
the  product  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  south  of  this  group.  The  balance, 
$5,855,846.60,  is  the  value  of  home  production.  Of  the  latter,  $5,255,- 
034.23  represents  the  value  of  sugar  exported,  $393,338.85  of  rice,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $206,673.52  as  the  value  of  all  other  domestic  exports. 

A  comparative  statement  of  imports,  exports,  and  customs  receipts 
for  1880  and  1881  as  to  those  of  1878-'79,  clipped  from  the  biennial 
report  of  the  Hawaiian  minister  of  finance,  is  herewith  appended. 

IMPORTS. 

1878.    Value  of  goods: 

Paying  duty 11,426,382  09 

Free  by  treaty 1,619,987  91 


1879.    Value  of  goods: 

Pavingduty 1,922,618  06 

Free  by  treaty I,8:i0,:)55  33 


1880.  Value  of  goods: 

Payingduty 1,520,095  15 

Free  by  treaty 2,153,173  26 

1881.  Value  of  goods: 

PayiDgduty 1,746,123  55 

Free  by  treaty 2,801,855  09 


|3, 046, 369  70 


3,742,978  39 


$6, 789, 348  09 


3,673,268  41 


4, 547, 978  64 


8, 221,  ^7  05 


Increase,  1880  and  1881 1,431,898  96 

EXPORTS. 


1878': 


Domestio'produce $3,247,879  49 

Foreign  goods 214,492  35 

Supplies  furnished 86,100  00 


$3,548,471  84 


s 
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1879: 

Domestic  produce |:),587.503  76 

Foreign  goods 11«,214  21 

Supplies  furnished 78, 000  00 

$3,787,717  97 

$7,  :W,  189  81 

1880: 

Domestic  produce 4,796,444  40 

Foreign  goods 79, 250  47 

Supplies  furnished 92,750  00 

, 4, 96ir.  444  87 

1881: 

Domestic  produce 6.5:^0,360  19 

Foreign  goods 66,360  18 

Supplies  furnished 118,050  00 

6,714,726  37 

11,683,171  24 

Increase,  1880  and  1881 4,352,981  43 

Comparative  statement  of  customs  receipts. 

For  the  year  1878 1284,426  42 

For  the  year  1879 359,671  05 

Total 644,373  64 

For  the  year  1880 402, 181  63 

For  the  year  18HI 423,192  01 

Total 825,373  64 

Increase  for  1880  and  1881 181,276  17 

NAVIGATION. 

The  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
the  ports  of  the  group  during  the  5*ear  1881  was  258,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  159,341  tons.  Of  this  number  181,  aggregate  tonnage 
202,308,  were  vessels  carrying  the  American  flag. 

The  number  of  whaling  vessels  calling  here  during  that  year  were 
19;  aggregate  tonnage,  6,083, 17  of  which  were  American. 

The  Paeific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamers  continue  to  call  here 
regularly  twice  monthly,  going  to  and  returning  from  Auckland,  ^ew 
Zealand,  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  This  line  consists  of  four 
steamers,  two  of  which  are  American,  of  the  burden  of  about  3,020  tons, 
and  were  built  at  Chester,  Pa.  The  other  two  are  Glasgow  built,  carry 
the  English  flag,  and  are  of  the  burden  of  about  2,200  tons  each.  Both 
the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  this  line  is  said  to  be  as  large  to 
and  from  this  port  to  San  Francisco  as  from  the  ports  of  the  colonies. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  during  the  coming  year  a  direct  line  of 
steamers  will  be  placed  on  the  route  running  between  this  port  and  San 
Francisco  twice  monthly. 

The  trade  between  this  port,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  has  been 
ver}'  light  during  the  past  year,  the  imports  amounting  to  $50,528.78 
in  value,  while  the  domestic  exports  hence  consisted  of  45,071  pounds 
pulu  (a  vegetable  hair  used  for  manufacturing  mattresses  and  pillows), 
and  273  pounds  coffee.  There  is  no  direct  trade  with  those  colonies 
other  than  that  carried  on  by  the  steamers.  A  number  of  sailing  ves 
sels,  however,  have  brought  cargoes  of  coal  from  Sydney  and  New  Castle 
during  the  year  1881. 

There  have  been  18  regular  sailing  packets  plying  between  ports  ol 
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this  group  and  San  Francisco,  15  of  which  were  AmericaD,  1  English, 
and  2  Hawaiian.  There  are  also  15  American  vessels  ranning  regularly 
between  the  ports  of  this  group  and  the  ports  of  Eureka,  Humboldt,  and 
Puget  Sound,  carrying  lumber  and  coal. 

The  number  of  vessels  flying  the  Hawaiian  flag  engaged  in  the  foreign 
carrying  trade  are  9,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,058.19;  employed  in 
the  inter- island  carrying  trade  are  40  schooners,  9  steamers,  and  3  sloops. 
The  number,  cla^s,  and  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  vessels,  and  the  de- 
crease of  tonnage  for  1881,  are  given  in  the  following  resum^: 


Class.  No.         Tons.  Cl&w.  i  No.  .      Toim. 


Barkt 5     3, 142. 2095   ;  Steamers '        9^    2. 318. 4:tSt~> 

Brigs 2        557.8495      Sloops 3  aceSftT* 

Schooners 40     3,170.8295   i  Brigs n tines 1  220.459b 


Total  nnmber,  60:  tons,  9.338.5605:  decrease,  1881,  810.3405  tons. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

Mention  was  made  by  Vice-Consul  Hastings,  in  his  yearly  report  for 
1880,  of  the  success  attending  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  on  this 
island  (Oahu).  This  important  feature  has  been  more  fully  developed 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of  flowing  wells  has  increased 
to  7,  while  6  or  8  others  are  under  way  on  different  parts  of  this  island 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Wells  have  been  sunk  on  different  parts  of  the  other  islands  of  Kauai, 
Maui,  and  Hawaii,  but  as  yet  without  striking  a  supply  of  flowing  water. 
Doubtless  the  next  legislature  will  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to 
thoroughly  test  the  question  of  obtaining  flowing  wells  on  different 
parts  of  the  group^  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  agricult- 
ural interests  of  this  kingdom. 

I  append  hereto  an  aiticle  clipped  from  the  Hawaiian  Annual,  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Laurence  McCnlly,  first 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  here,  on  the  subject  of  ^^ artesian 
wells,"  which  is  a  very  interesting  treatise  and  may  prove  of  value  to 
scientists  and  others: 

The  question  of  obtaining  floAving  water  by  artesian  or  deep  boring  had  been  lying 
in  the  minds  of  some  island  residents  for  many  years.  The  weight  of  scientific  opin- 
ion was  that  it  conld  not  be  obtained,  as  the  islands  were  supposed  to  be  constituted 
geologically;  that  the  lava  and  coral  formation  did  not  furnish  such  a  basin  wilh 
npper  and  lower  strata  of  clay  or  other  retainer  as  when  pierced  would  compel  the 
water  therein  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  that  the  physical  features  of  the  islands  per- 
mitting^ the  escape  of  subterraneous  water  into  the  l>ed  of  the  ocean  at  a  lower  depth 
made  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  rise  through  a  boring  aboTe  the  sea 
level.  This  view  of  the  scientists  may  have  contributed  to  uie  delay  ofan  expeLiment, 
yet  we  are  rather  disposed  to  say  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  till  the  wealth  and 
reciprocity  period  brought  it. 

Mr.  James  Campbell  must  be  credited  with  the  first  flowing  artesian  well  in  thi'* 
kingdom.  In  a  visit  to  California  he  engaged  Mr.  James  Ashley,  a  professional  well- 
borer,  who  commenced  work  about  July  1,  1879,  on  a  part  of  Mr.  Campbell's  Honou- 
liuli  estate,  lying  near  the  shore  of  Pearl  River  lagoon,  on  a  flat  of  about  10  ie^ 
above  sea  level.  At  240  feet  the  water  commenced  to  overflow.  The  bore  was  con 
tinned  to  273  feet,  the  flow  increasing  and  coming  to  rise  from  one-half  to  two-thirdii 
of  an  inch  crown  above  the  pipe,  7  inches  in  diameter. 

This  success  was  a  happy  surprise  to  the  community.  Though  comparatively  few 
of  the  Honolulu  citizens  saw  it,  as  it  was  15  miles  from  town,  they  received  the  testi- 
mony of  eye  witnesses  that  there  was  there  a  sheet  of  pure  water  flowing  like  a  dome  of 
filass  from  all  sides  of  the  well  casing,  and  continuing  to  flow  night  and  day,  without 
ilitninution. 
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Mr.  Askloy  iaa«l  eseveral  more  boring  on  this  eHtate,  without  re»ult8.  His  appa- 
laMis,  worked  only  by  hand,  was  too  light  to  drill  through  the  hardest  rock,  and  the 
other  borings  were  abandomed  too  soon  for  success.  One  instance  must  be  noticed. 
The  site  of  an  old  spring  was  cleared  ont  at  Lihne,  about  700  feet  above  the  sea-leyei, 
aud  a  boring  made  of  ih  feet,  and  then  discontinued  without  a  flow  of  water.  Sev- 
eral months  after,  the  water  was  said  to  have  commenced  flowing  and  to  be  yet  flow- 
ing in  quantity  valuable  for  watering  stock.  But  this  cannot  be  considered  a  true 
arr^^sian  well,  nor  to  afford  much  encouragement  that  water  can  be  obtained  by  bor- 
iuic  at  snch  high  levels  above  the  sea. 

The  next  well  boring  was  originated  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Marqnes,  a  gentleman  not  long 
resident  in  the  kingdom,  who  hs^  built  his  house  on  the  dry  fiat  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Manoa  Valley.  Water  was  a  necessity,  aud  the  success  of  Mr.  Campbell  did  not  dis- 
courage the  idea  that  flowing  wells  might  be  obtained;  however,  it  mi^ht  be  that 
Mr.  Marques  would  have  made  the  attempt  without  that  precedent.  Briefly,  it  may 
b(^  said  that  several  gentlemen  combined  with  Mr.  Marques  to  bear  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  artesian  wells  on  different  pieces  of  land  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
Mr.  Pierce,  a  well-borer,  was  brought  from  California  to  inspect  and  confer,  and  after 
procuring  tools  from  abroad  began  operations  on  Mr.  Marquesas  premises  on  February 
!25, 18H0.  Flowing  water  was  struck  April  28.  Mr.  Marquesas  memorandum  of  his  well 
is  »s  follows:  The  first  stratum  of  earth  was  10  feet;  after  which  sandy  layers  and 
soft  coral  were  fonnd  alt«rnately.  At  30  feet  the  first  volcanic  rock  ;  at  35  feet  first 
surface  water  ;  after  which  different  strata  of  black  iron  lava  alternated  with  sand  and 
gravel.  At  70  feet  the  first  clay,  which  continued  with  hardly  any  variation  for  more 
than  100  feet ;  after  which  different  strata  of  very  hard  rock,  the  smooth  lava  called 
here  pahoe.  At  230  feet  a  stream  of  water  was  traversed  which  cleansed  the  mnddy 
water  in  the  hole,  but  did  not  raise  its  level.  At  250  feet  a  new  layer  of  clay,  after 
which  another  of  hard  rock.  At  265  feet  the  water  raised  in  the  hole  from  35  feet  (its 
•constant  level  below  the  surface)  up  to  20  feet,  and  when  down  to  273  feet  the  water 
suddenly  rushed  up  to  10  feet  above  tlie  surface.  The  boring  was  continued  down  to 
295  feet,  the  water  rapidly  increasing. 

The  overflow  of  this  well  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  public  joy.  Beinj^  easily 
accessible  from  the  city,  it  was  visited  by  hundreds  who  saw  with  a  kind  of  fascination 
the  newly-opened  fountain  of  sweet,  soft  water.  It  was  hailed  as  the  promise  of  beauty 
mid  fertility  for  thousands  of  acres  of  almost  useless  land. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that  there  are  probably  some  close  limita!^ions  of  the 
area  of  obtaining  flowing  water,  and  proceed  to  sketch  the  further  history  of  our 
wells. 

The  next  boring  was  done  on  the  premises  of  Judge  McCully,  where  on  the  15tli 
September,  1880,  a  flue  flow  was  obtained  and  named  the  Ontario  well.  It  greatly 
exceeded  what  had  hitherto  been  got,  although  since  then  thrown  by  comparison 
among  the  lesser  wells.  Sugar-planters,  accustomed  to  irrigat-e,  variously  estimated 
that  tne  stream  was  sufficient  to  irrigate  from  60  to  120  acres  of  cane,  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil  might  require  more  or  less  water.  Being  nearer  town  and  directlv  on  the 
roail,  and  the  volume  being  larger,  this  well  renewed  the  pnblic  interest  and  enthu- 
■siasm,  aud  hope  of  a  new  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country.  ' 

The  next  well,  Mr.  Ward's,  after  a  tedious  boring  of  more  than  six  months,  yielded 
a  fiow  rather  exceeding  the  last,  bnt  was  greatly  surpassed  a  few  months  later  by  one 
on  Kcwalo.  In  July  last  a  well,  the  St.  Lawrence,  bored  on  another  lot  of  Judge 
McCully's,  struck  a  vein  of  remarKable  volnme.  And  in  the  same  month  another  well  ' 
of  e4]ual  amount  was  obtained,  at  KamoilUli.  Mr.  Jaeger's  well  was  the  next;  it  has 
an  abundant  stream,  and  is  the  first  which  has  been  cased  with  durable  pipes  screwed 
together,  and  water-tight  from  top  to  bottom.  A  very  interesting  fact  in  this  boring 
was  that  a  piece  of  cocoanut  wood  was  found  at  222  feet.  This  well  is  estimated  to 
flow  10,00  gallons  per  hour.  The  St.  Lawrence  well  has  been  computed  to  flow  more 
than  50,000  gallons  per  honr.  The  writer  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  present  accurate 
statements  of  the  amount  of  flow  of  any  of  the  wells,  or  even  approximate  estimates 
of  most  of  them.    The  water  of  all  of  them  is  sweet,  soft,  and  crystal  pure.* 

The  successful  borings  (except  Campbell's  and  one  quite  recently  at  Laie,  Oahu)  to 
this  date  all  lie  to  the  east  of  Honolulu,  between  the  city  and  Diamond  Head. 

*  OctoL>er  7  flowing  water  was  got  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  of  four  lots  of 
Lnnalilo  and  Piikoi  streets^  owned  by  Captain  Bab  cock  and  three  others;  elevation 
above  the  sea,  tn'.38  feet.  Water  rises  4  feet  7  inches  above  ground ;  a  good  stream  and 
sufficient  supply  for  these  premises.  This  follows  the  41-2-foot  theory,  and  the  rule 
that  the  higher  above  the  sea- level,  the  less,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the  flow. 
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The  following  table  givee  the  altitade  above  mean  tide  and  the  depth  of  the  bore 
of  the  above-mentioned  and  some  other  boringH : 


Wells. 


Kewalo  ivell 

Ward8*« 

The  Ontario 

If  arqaez        

Dillingham's 

Jaeger's 

Moiliili,  about 

Widemann's,  no  flow 
Ifakiki  lleuervoir,  no  flow 
The  King's,  no  flow 


Above  sea- 
level. 

Depth. 

Fett. 

/Vef. 

5.91 

Aboat  6ie 

13.86  1  About  610 

25.24 

418 

36.67 

295 

3&72 

Aboat  300 

28.38 

About  315 

15.00 

About  430 

47.7 

419 

150.00 

Over      900 

200.00 

970 

The  theory  haH  been  advanced  by  Mr.  George  Fesler^  an  intelligent  and  skillful 
well-borer,  that  in  the  district  above  deAcribed,  and  within  which  these  wells  are,  the 
water  reservoir  has  a  head  of  from  41  to  42  feet;  that  no  boring  at  an  altitude  ex- 
ceeding this  will  obtain  a  flowing  well,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  flowing  water  in 
certain  to  bo  obtained  everywhere  in  this  territory,  and  undiT  the  41-2-foot  line  of 
altitnde,  and  corresponding  tn  this,  that  the  tiow  of  water  in  any  well  is  less  the 
higher  the  pi])e  is  carrie<l  up,  and  would  be  greater  from  points  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  if  it  were  stopped  and  drawn  off  through  a  deep  cutting. 

We  will  say  of  this  theory  that  we  know  thus  far  of  no  facts  to  controvert  it,  and 
of  several  which  support  it  strongly.  Thus  in  the  Widemann  well  the  water  rose  to 
within  5  feet  of  the  suiiace  npon  striking  the  water-bearing  stratum,  and,  althongh 
the  boring  was  continned  200  feet  further  in  the  same  stratum,  no  stream,  vein,  or 
source  was  struck  to  raise  it  to  the  surface.  It  stands  at  42  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  Jaeger  well  is  in  a  line  between  the  above  and  the  sea,  but,  being  only  28,38  alti- 
tude, has  a  strong  flow  at  the  ground.  The  pipe,  being  carried  up  14..')  feet,  stops  the 
water  at  42.88  elevation.  So  the  St.  Lawrence  well  at  25  feet  is  stopped  by  a  pipe 
about  17 feet  higher ;  that  is,  at  about  42  feet.  The  Dillingham  well,  at  38.72  feet  eU^ 
vation,  is  stopped  at  the  same  42  foot  line.  The  well  in  progress  at  the  government 
reservoir,  Makiki  Valley,  down  900  feet  at  this  time,  has  water  standing  at  a  corre- 
sponding point,  and  the  King's  well  was  discontinued  after  going  770  feet  below  the 
sea-level,  the  water  not  rising  higher  than  this  level,  and  not  rising  by  the  last  300  or 
400  feet  of  borin^^,  and  the  boring  continuing  in  the  same  water-bearing  stratum. 

The  other  fact  is  that  no  boring  has  failed  to  procure  a  flow  below  the  42-foot  liue.. 
where  it  has  been  carried  down  to  the  stratum  ^hicb  furnishes  all  these  wells. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  above  that  this  stratum  is  not  horizontal.  It  is  reached 
at  from  200  feet  below  sea-level  to  700  and  more.  There  is  a  boring,  not  mentioned 
above,  near  Moiliili,  of  730  feet,  which  does  not  reach  the  true  water-bearing  stratum, 
althongh  there  is  a  small  overflow  of  water  from  the  clay  which  lies  jost  above  it. 
The  different  soundings  now  made  indicate  that  it  dips  towards  the  sea,  but  there  are 
so  many  variations,  east  and  west,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  yet  to  say  what  is  the  pro- 
file in  any  direction. 

But  what  is  this  water-bed  f  Tlie  well-borers  all  report  that  it  is  black  rock  and 
lava,  generally  covered  by  a  very  hard  shell.  Below  this  the  rock  is  of  varying  den- 
sity. This  water-bed  has  never  been  bored  through.  The  deepest  borings  aft«r  strik- 
ing this  do  not  reach  anything  else.  Tho  water  sometimes  comes  np  in  a  gradual  in- 
crease as  the  boring  continues  in  the  rock,  as  if  it  were  furnished  by  minut«  veins;  at 
other  times  there  is  a  sudden  flow,  as  if  a  subterranean  stream  were  opened.  We  have 
not  heard  of  the  drill  dropping  into  an  open  space  'vthich  is  a  reservoir  of  water. 

Whence  comes  the  water  f  We  should  say  from  the  mountain  center  of  the  island. 
Is  it  ezhanstiblef  Time  will  show  us  whether  we  can  exhaust,  or  let  us  say  diminish, 
the  flow  of  any  well  by  the  number  of  wells.  Doubtless  wells  enough  might  be  sunk 
to  divide  the  supply  or  cut  off  the  flow  of  some. 

The  question  of  how  far  these  wells  can  be  obtained  thronghout  the  islands  is  vet 
unsolved,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  trials.  It  would  seem  to  be  established  totit 
flowing  water  cannot  be  had  higher  than  42  feet  east  of  Honolulu.  We  should  not  be 
hopefol  of  obtaining  a  flow  on  higher  land  than  this  anywhere,  Mr.  Campbell's  spring 
at  700  feet  notwithstanding.  There  is  a  boring  east  of  Diamond  Head,  at  Waialae, 
where  the  ground  maybe  9  feet  above  sea-level;  the  water-bearing  rock  was  struck 
at  70  feet  below  the  surface,  and  water  rose  6  feet  and  to  within  5  feet  of  the  surface. 
There  it  stands,  although  the  boring  has  been  run  down  400  feet.  Is  onr  artesian  basin 
bonnded  on  one  side  bv  Diamond  Head,  and  is  there  no  basin  between  that  and  Koko 
Headf 
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Two  boriogs  have  been  made  in  the  Waianae  Valley  600  to  800  feet  thus  far  with- 
out Buccew.  No  thorough  trial  has  been  made  at  Waimanalo  or  Kallua,  which  lie  od 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  chain  opposite  the  flowing  wells. 

On  Maui  the  boring  for  Waikapu  Plantation,  starting  at  350  feet  above  sealevi  1, 
has  been  abandoned,  and  no  flowing  well  is  yet  reported  from  that  island.  At  Kekaha^ 
on  Kauai,  at  a  site  about  20  feet  above  sea-level,  surface  water  was  reached  at  20  feet. 
At  180  feet  the  water  rose  13  feet,  to  within  7  feet  of  the  surface,  and  does  not  rise  higher 
from  a  bore  of  400  to  500  feet. 

On  Hawaii  the  Only  trial  is  that  at  Mahuko  bv  Mr.  Wilder,  now  in  progress,  and 
reported  at  666  feet  on  the  19th  of  November.  The  need  of  water  at  this  point,  the 
harbor  and  the  terminus  of  a  rthilroad,  and  which  is  naturally  a  desert,  is  so  great 
that  the  attempt  will  not  be  abandoned  under  a  bore  of  1,000  feet. 

In  concluding  this  article  let  the  writer  say  he  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  U> 
give  scientiflc  detail  of  the  formations  passed  through,  and  in  all  cases  the  exact  alti- 
tudes above  sea-level  and  the  depths  bored,  and  exact  measurements  of  the  volume 
discharged.  The  article  is  intended  only  to  present  a  sketch  to  date  of  what  has  been 
done  and  attempted  in  artesian  wells  in  the  two  years  since  a  beginning  was  made. 

It  needs  many  more  trials  to  determine  the  limits  and  the  extent  of  the  artesian 
basins  of  the  different  islands,  and  different  parts  of  each. 

The  following  suggestions  are  added  by  another  writer : 

It  seems  evident  that  the  ^reat  central  mass  of  water-bearing  rock  described  must 
be  completely  separated  by  impervious  strata  from  the  surrounding  ocean.  Were  it 
not  so,  the  water  it  contains  would  necessarily  escape  into  the  sea,  instead  of  standing 
42  feet  above  it,  as  it  appears  uniformly  to  do.  By  the  borings  it  appears  that  the  con- 
taining strata  are  composed  of  very  compact  clay,  many  feet  in  thickness.  These  are 
covered  again  by  other  strata  of  sand,  coral,  and  clay,  with  overlying  beds  of  lava.  It 
seems  a  necessary  inference  that  these  strata  were  gradually  and  successively  de- 
posited upon  the  ancient  bed  of  sea.  This  bed  was  the  submarine  slope  of  the  slowly- 
growing  volcanic  mountain  as  then  existing.  On  all  ocean  beds  slow  depositions 
of  sediment  from  the  land  are  constantly  accumulating,  upon  which,  near  the  shore, 
sand  is  also  deposited  and  coral  grows.  On  this  ancient  volcanic  coast  lava  has  occa- 
sionally overflowed  these  lower  strata,  enlarging  the  area  of  the  island.  Hence  the 
successive  strata  of  coral,  sand,  and  clay,  with  lava,  coral,  and  clay  again  before  strik- 
ingthe  water-bearing  rock  beneath.' 

These  strata  extend  to  a  point  now  far  inland,  but  which  must  once  have  been  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea-beach.  They  have  a  rapid  slope  in  conformity  with  the  normal 
contour  of  the  ancient  volcanic  nucleus  of  the  island.  The  upper  and  inner  edge  of 
these  strata  appear  to  be  at  a  point  which  is  now  42  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  wnich 
mu^  at  the  period  of  original  deposition  have  been  Just  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
from  which  the  clay  was  depositea.  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a  later  elevation 
of  the  region  at  least  42  feet  above  sea-level  took  place  at  the  early  period  in  question. 

There  are  abundant  evidences  of  somewhat  recent  elevation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  of  Oahu.  Such  an  elevation  seems  to  furnish  favorable  conditions,  as  above 
suggested,  for  flowing  artesian  wells.  There  is  little  evidence,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  of  a  similar  elevation  in  any  of  the  islands  of  this  group. 

IMMIGEATION  AND  LABOB. 

Under  this  head  I  submit  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
immigration,  which  embraces  all  points  of  interest  in  connection  there- 
with.   The  table  following  the  report  is  of  special  value. 

The  sum  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  encouragement 
of  immigration  was  $100,000.  Of  this  sum  $17,924.05  was  expended  in 
meeting  the  liabilities  incurred  in  the  previous  biennial  period,  leaving 
the  sum  of  $82,075.95  to  be  expended  during  this  past  biennial  period. 
Of  this  amount  the  following  sums  have  been  spent: 

South  Sea  Islanders,  896 $44,562  50 

Portuguese,  1,130 22,857  20 

Norwegians,  612 9, 183  75 

Germans,  128 2,252  50 

General  expenses 3,200  00 

Total 82,075  95 

The  entire  cost  of  South  Sea  immigration  is  $115,889.34,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $61,562.04  was  paid  out  of  the  appropriation,  and  the  remainder 
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from  receipts  from  employers  of  labor  and  from  insuranoe  apon  vessels 
lost. 
The  entire  cost  of  importing  laborers  is,  per  head,  as  follows: 

Sooth  Sea  Islanders $189  50 

Portuguese 83  00 

Norwegians 120  00 

Oermans 66  00 

The  cost  i)er  head  to  this  government  was: 

Sotith  Sea  Islanders »49  80 

Portuguese 20  20 

Norwegians 15  00 

Germans 17  60 

The  average  cost  to  this  government  of  these  2,912  immigrants  is 
about  $26  each. 

The  annexed  aecouut  will  show  the  expenses  of  the  board  are  encour- 
aging immigration. 

The  high  cost  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  is  due  to  the  great  ex|)ense 
in  fitting  out,  storing,  and  maintaining  the  vessels  Pomare,  Hawaii,  and 
Storm  Bird.  The  last  two  vessels  were  lost  while  on  their  voyages, 
but  insurance  upon  them  was  recovered.  The  Pomare  required  exten- 
sive repairs,  and  was  therefore  sold.  The  expenses  of  obtaining  South 
Sea  Islanders  were  largely  incurred  during  the  previous  biennial  period 
of  187a-'80,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  sum  of  $17,924.05  was  paid 
out  to  meet  this  expense  from  the  appropriation  of  this  biennial  period. 

The  experience  gained  in  introducing  South  Sea  Island^^  convinoes 
the  board  that  immigration  can  be  much  more  cheaply  effected  by  con- 
tracting with  persons  who  are  in  the  business  of  transporting  people 
than  by  running  vessels  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  It  appears 
from  the  foregoing  statement  that  considerable  efibrts  have  been  made 
by  the  board  to  introduce  laborers  into  the  kingdom.  No  special  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  bring  in  Chinese  labor;  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  an  immigration  of  5.826  Chinese  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
1,270  have  left  the  country,  leaving  a  gain  of  4,556.  These,  with  the 
other  immigrants,  make  a  total  of  7,468  persons,  of  whom  5,833  are  males, 
and  the  remainder  women  and  children.  The  returns  show  that  of  male 
contract  laborers  there  were — 

Portngnese , 471$ 

Germans 31 

Norwegians 369 

8oath  Sea  IslunderM :J32 

New  Hebrides Tit 

Total  males 1.277 

CHINESE. 

There  are  no  authentic  returns  of  the  Chinese  population,  but  it  is  es- 
timated at  13,500.  The  immigrants  bring  no  women  with  them  as  a  rule. 
Statistics  recently  furnished  by  planters  show  that  about  5,000  are  em- 
ployed on  sugar  plantations.  A  very  large  number  are  occupied  in  cul- 
tivating rice,  which  is  a  profitable  business.  Others  are  engaged  in 
garden- vegetable  cultivation  and  in  domestic  services.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  directory  for  the  kingdom  (Oeorge  Bowser's)  shows  that  out 
of  about  692  firms  and  persons  engaged  in  business  in  Honolnla,  219 
are  Chinese,  40  are  Hawaiians,  and  the  rest  are  of  other  nationalities. 

Lately  the  cultivation  of  taro  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Chinese, 
while  the  natives  are  disposed  to  cultivate  it  less.    It  appears  from  the 
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retiiros  made  by  the  planters  that  the  Chinese  are  generally  preferred 
218  laborers.  The  situation  of  the  Chinese  in  the  kingdom,  their  disin- 
clination to  bring  women  with  them^  their  intermarriage  with  native 
women  or  alliances  with  them,  their  great  thrift,  their  aptitude  for  every 
kind  of  business,  raise  a  number  of  social  and  political  questions  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  If  more  Chinese  labor  is  needed  it  can  prob- 
ably be  obtained.  It  is  possible  that  labor  contracts  may  be  made  with 
them,  by  which  they  can  be  kept  in  the  country  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  then  be  returned  to  China,  at  the  option  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government.  This  course  has  been  adopted  in  several  countries 
where  the  permanent  settlement  of  a  large  number  of  Chinese  is  feareil. 
Owing  to  misrepresentations  from  this  kingdom,  the  viceroy  of  Canton 
has  forbidden  the  emigration  of  Chinese  from  that  port.  .It  is  hoped 
that  measures  will  be  taken  to  correct  the  misunderstanding  of  the  vice- 
roy, so  that  if  it  is  deemed  best  to  encourage  further  Chinese  immigra- 
tion it  may  not  be  obstructed. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDERS. 

These  laborers  have  not,  generally,  given  satisfaction.  They  quickly 
yield  to  disease,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  great.  The  planters  do  not 
call  for  them,  with  one  exception.  The  appointment  of  Bev.  H.  Bingham 
as  protector  of  South  Sea  Islanders  has  resulted  in  benefit  to  them.  He 
has  visited  them  and  listened  to  their  complaints;  has  obtained  redress 
in  some  instances,  and  has  brought  some  cases  before  the  courts. 

NEW  HEBRIDES  PEOPLE. 

These  make  excellent  laborers,  but  the  condition  under  which  they 
are  usually  obtained  make  it  impossible  for  the  board  to  make  further 
efforts  in  this  direction.  These  people  are  still  savages,  and  their  islands 
cannot  be  approached  with  safety.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
kidnapping  is  constantly  practiced  in  securing  them.  If  only  legitimate 
means  are  resorted  to,  few  could  be  obtained.  The  demand  from  Fiji 
and  Queensland  creates  a  sharj)  competition  for  them,  and  any  serious 
attempt  on  our  part  to  enter  that  labor  field  would  i)robably  be  thwarted 
by  those  who  are  now  supplying  those  countries. 

NORWEGIANS. 

I 
While  these  people  are  intelligent  they  have  not  proved  to  be  good 
laborers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  those  imported  were 
taken  from  the  idle  classes  of  the  towns  rather  than  from  the  agricult- 
ural districts  of  the  Scandinavian  country. 

GERMANS. 

These  liave  proved  excellent  laborers,  owing  to  the  care  with  which 
they  were  selected  before  they  emigrated. 

Large  numbers  of  excellent  laborers  may  be  procured  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  £urope,  but  they  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  long  contracts 
for  labor.  Whether  or  not  laborers  from  the  colder  climates  will  dete- 
riorate in  this  climate  is  a  disputed  question.  The  experiment  has  not 
been  properly  tried.  That  they  do  deteriorate  is  certain ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  as  a  rule  they  are  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  matter  of  diet  and  hygienic  treatment  has  been  neglected.    It  was 
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Haid  before  the  civil  war  iii  America  that  the  whites  could  uot  do  field- 
work  in  the  Soathem  States.  It  is  dow  well  known  that  great  namberK 
do  hard  work  under  the  hottest  sun  and  are  in  no  way  injured  by  it. 

PORTUOUBSE. 

These  people  are  excellent  laborers.  Means  have  been  taken  to  in- 
crease the  immigration  from  the  Azores.  A  few  months  ago  large 
numbers  were  willing  to  engage  as  laborers;  but  the  reports  which 
were  circulated  in  the  United  States,  denouncing  our  system  of  labor 
as  '^  slavery,"  and  accusing  our  planters  of  treating  the  laborers  with 
cruelty,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  engage  in  five-year  con- 
tracts, arrested  the  immigration.  This  board  appointed  his  excellency 
H.  A.  P.  Carter  a  special  agent  with  full  powers  to  arrange  this  busi- 
ness in  Portagal,  and  authorized  him  to  expend  the  sum  of  tl(K),000  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  immigration.  This  was  done  because  there 
was  a  great  need  of  laborers  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  delay  might  prove 
disastrous  to  the  plsinting  interests.  It  was  believed  by  the  board  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  would  confirm  any  action  taken  to  secure  im- 
migration. This  sum  waH  provided  for  by  the  transfer  of  other  appro- 
priations if  necessary.  Letters  of  credit  were  obtained  from  MessrN. 
Bishop  &  Co.,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  and  the  board  that  any 
drafts  made  upon  them  in  behalf  of  immigration  should  not  arrive  here 
l)efore  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period;  that  the  amount  paid  by  them 
should  be  reimbursed  by  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

On  Mr.  Cartei^'s  arrival  in  London  he  found  the  immigration  of  labor- 
ers partially  suspended,  but  on  reaching  Lisbon  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments were  temporarily  made  and  a  steamer  was  engaged  to  bring  out 
the  immigrants.  Although  the  cost  of  steam  transportation  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  by  sailing  vessel,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
immigrants,  and  will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  hereafter  if  possible. 
Transportation  by  way  of  Panama  would  be  attempted,  but  there  is  a 
gi*eat  risk  of  losing  the  laborers  on  the  isthmus,  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  them  there,  while  there  are  no  means  of  compelling  them  to 
fulfill  their  contracts  by  continuing  on  the  voyage. 

I  was  commissioned  by  HIh  Majesty,  and  also  directed  by  this  board,  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  labor  and  population  on  His  Majesty's  recent 
ioumey  around  the  world.  My  report  was  made  to  the  board,  and  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  you. 

From  recent  returns  made  by  the  planters  at  the  request  of  the  board, 
it  appears  that  about  3,000  laborers  are  now  needed  on  the  sugar  plan- 
t-ations.  It  is  quite  certain  that  4,000  could  readily  find  employment  at 
the  present  time,  as  there  are  other  channels  of  labor  which  require  a 
supply.  Four  thousand  men  with  three  thousand  women  and  four  thou- 
sand children  would  make  eleven  thousand  persons,  whose  transi>orta- 
tion  would  cost  about  $800,000.  The  cost  of  transporting  men  would 
amount  to  about  $350,000.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  women  and 
children  would  be  about  $450,000.  Whether  a  part  of  this  amount 
should  be  imposed  on  the  employers  of  labor  is  a  serious  question.  The 
argument  for  imposing  the  expense  of  the  women  and  children  on  the 
government  is  a  very  strong  one.  Every  immigrant  becomes  a  tax- 
payer, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract  may  become  a  large  tax- 
payer. He  and  his  family  are  creators  of  wealth;  they  are  producers 
and  their  labor  is  wealth.  It  is  estimated  in  America  and  in  other  new 
countries  that  every  industrious  immigrant  is  worth  at  le^st  $300  to 
the  country.    It  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  $500.    A  good  horse 
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is  worth  $150.  An  industrious  laborer  should  be  worth  $300.  It  may 
be  roughly  estimated  that  the  473  PortugueHe  brought  in  during  the  last 
two  years  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $2,500.  This  amount  of  $2,500 
represents  a  valuation  of  $150,000,  while  the  total  cost  to  the  government 
of  importing  them,  including  women  and  children,  was  only  $22,857.20. 
The  155  Portuguese  residents  of  Honolulu  pay  real-estate  and  personal 
taxes  (excluding  poll,  school,  and  road  tax)  of  $3,198.  This  is  a  taxa- 
tion on  property  vsdued  at  about  $400,000,  thus  making  the  value  of  the 
property  of  each  Portuguese  in  this  city  about  $2,500.  If  the  Portuguese 
immigrants  now  entering  the  kingdom  shall  amass  property  in  a  similar 
way,  it  will  be  a  most  profitable  experiment  for  the  government  to  pay 
the  entire  passage  of  all  immigrants  from  Portugal.  If  the  1,277  males 
imported  during  the  last  two  years  are  worth  $300  apiece,  the  total 
value  to  the  country  is  $383,100,  while  the  cost  of  importing  them,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  was  only  $82,075.95.  The  5,833  males 
imi)orted  into  the  kingdom  during  the  last  two  years  should  be  valued 
in  their  wealth-producing  capacity  at  $300  each,  or  $1,749,900.  In  this 
estimate  the  value  of  the  laborer  only  is  taken,  ^o  account  is  taken 
of  any  jjroperty  which  he  may  acquire,  nor  of  the  labor  of  his  wife  and 
children.  Every  immigrant  who  pays  an  annual  tax  of  $5  is  worth 
$500  to  the  nation,  as  that  sum  would,  if  it  were  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, pay  a  tax  of  $5,  or  1  per  cent.  Every  laborer  consumes  at  least 
$70  in  value  of  food  and  clothing,  which  sum  goes  to  merchants  who 
pay  taxes  upon  it,  and  the  value  of  his  labor  may  be  estimated  at  $150 
per  annum  in  the  production  of  sugar  or  rice,  substances  which  are  also 
taxed.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  there  is  no  more  profitable  invest- 
ment than  in  the  introduction  of  laborers,  and  that  money  judiciously 
expended  for  that  purpose  will  bring  large  returns.  These  considera- 
tions should  have  much  influence  in  determining  what  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  immigration  should  be  laid  upon  the  planters.  In  other  new 
countries  the  governments  not  only  aid  immigrants,  but  grant  them 
land  out  of  the  national  domain.  Without  labor  land  can  have  little 
or  no  value.    This  the  new  countries  thoroughy  understand. 

LAWS  AFFECTING  LABOR  CONTBACTS. 

Some  special  Revisions  should  be  made  for  making  those  laws  more 
effectual  which  are  designed  to  protect  contract  laborers.  The  laborer 
is  not  always  in  a  position  to  enforce  his  rights.  Many  of  the  contract 
laborers  are  ignorant  of  the  Hawaiian  and  English  languages,  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  our  customs  or  laws.  While,  as  a  rule,  they  are  well 
treated,  and  the  sugar-cane  planters  of  this  kingdom  are  unusually 
considerate  of  their  laborers,  there  are  occasions  when  a  special  inter- 
vention by  this  government  is  needed  to  secure  them  fully  in  their  rights. 
The  masters  or  their  overseers  are  not  always  just.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
an  ignorant  laborer  is  unreasonable  and  demands  more  than  his  due. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  immigrants,  who  find  on  arriving  here  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  between  contract  and  free  labor.  In 
their  own  countries  they  are  satisfied  and  eager  to  contract  at  certain 
rates.  On  arriving  in  this  kingdom  they  find  that  free  labor  receives 
higher  wages.  They  do  not  consider  that  they  are  at  once  better  off 
than  in  their  own  countries,  and  that  the  planters  and  the  government 
have  been  at  considerable  risk  in  importing  them.  They  endeavor  to 
escape  from  their  contracts  by  making  frivolous  charges.  The  experi- 
ence of  other  countries,  especially  the  British  colonies,  is  that  some 
person  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  a  ^<  protector"  for  the  con- 
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tract  laborer.  His  duties  are  to  inqaire  into  their  conditioD ;  to  hear 
their  complaints,  and,  if  they  are  just,  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  redress. 
Very  elaborate  laws  have  been  enacted  in  the  British  and  Dutch  eol- 
onies,  which  define  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  protectors.  I  would 
recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
protector  and  assistant  protectors  in  this  kingdom.  Their  salaries 
should  be  large  in  order  to  secure  men  of  character  and  judgment  and 
wisdom.  The  contract  system  of  labor  is  not  regarded  with  favor  in 
highly-civilized  countries,  and  while  it  is  practiced  here  the  strongest 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  injustice  from  being  practiced 
under  it.  The  records  of  our  courts  show,  however,  that  the  laborers 
have  few  complaints  to  make  against  the  planters,  while  the  planters 
have  many  to  make  against  the  laborers  for  desertion.  Only  by  secur- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  labor,  so  that  the  laborer  rather  than  the 
planter  seeks  engagement,  will  the  contract  system  be  avoided.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  not  until  it  is  doue 
will  there  be  harmony. 

Whenever  there  shall  be  a  full  supply  the  contract  system  will  dis- 
appear. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  East  Indian  cooly  labor. 
In  many  places  it  is  regarded  as  excellent,  but  the  general  opinion  is 
that  it  is  not  equal  to  Chinese  labor.  It  can  be  made  profitable,  how- 
ever. There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it,  arising  not  only 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  cooly  to  emigrate,  but  from  political  circum- 
stances. I  would  recommend  that  those  who  desire  this  labor  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  experiment  of  introducing  about  500  of  the  coolies. 
In  order  to  obtain  them,  however,  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  must  be  obtained,  which  can  be  done  only  by 
convincing  it  that  our  laws  are  not  only  amply  sufficient  to  protect 
contract  laborers,  but  that  they  are  rigidly,  enforced. 

In  order  to  effectually  carry  out  a  plan  of  securing  4,000  men  with 
their  families,  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  will  be  required. 

The  laws  which  emx)ower  the  board  of  immigration  to  pass  ordinances 
for  the  control  and  government  of  immigration  do  not  empower  it  to 
pass  ordinances  for  the  control  and  government  of  planters  and  their 
relations  with  laborers.  This  defect  should  be  avoided.  While  the 
master  and  servants'  act  does  protect  the  laborer,  ther^  should  be  espe- 
cial provisions  regarding  immigrants  and  their  employers.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  that  the  question  of  immigration  of  laborers  is 
the  most  important  one  in  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  its  prosperity  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  it  requires  much  energy,  skill,  and  intelligence  to  man- 
age it.  The  Planters'  Labor  and  Supply  Company  has  recently  been 
organized  here,  with  a  charter  granted  by  the  government.  This  com- 
pany may  be  made  of  great  use  in  the  matter  of  immigration,  especially 
in  the  subject  of  transportation  and  in  gathering  information  on  the 
subject  of  labor. 

The  sugar  product  of  the  kingdom  has  been  vastly  increased,  and  it 
is  now  the  main  stay  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  planters  have 
had  to  encounter  great  difficulties  and  meet  with  discouragements  which 
would  have  crushed  men  less  endowed  with  pluck  and  intelligence.  1 
have  annexed  hereto  a  table  giving  the  number  and  nationality  ot 
laborers  employed  and  the  preferences  of  the  planters. 
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TahU  9kowing  penoiu  emplojfed  on  8ugar  planiatioM. 
[Retams  from  84  employers  oflabor.] 


Xhtionalities. 

V 

Hawaiians: 

Hon 

S 
1 

i 

7 

1 

a 
12 

6 

r«       1  Laborers  of 
^       1      all  kinds. 

Women 

13& 

Chinese: 

If  en 

8 

5,007 

W^omen 

30 

A  meri  nans .  ..r rr-r 

18 
11 

1 

23 
23 

10 

279 

Bn^sh 

65 

Portosnese : 

Men  --wr ,--,.-,-,-,^^.^, r^--. r.r .r- 

619 

Women 

118 

South  Sea  Islanders:                                                                                         1           | 

Men 1 

568 

Women i 

334 

Germans.. 

4 

4 
1 

14 

148 

Norwegians: 

Men 

307 

Women 

40 

Other  nationalities - 

7 

243 

Japanese    T.w,.,,,T,..-rT.»-rr»..rr-T     -...,,  ..,..,,       -,,,,-,- r-.-T 

. .  .  ; 

IS 

Dmios -. 

1 

2 

1 

Total 


62  i      65 


40 


10, 248 


Nomber  of  laborers  desired,  3,117. 

Remarks.— Thirty  planters  prefer  Portoguese ;  37  planters  prefer  Chinese;  5  planters  prefer  Hindoos. 
3  planters  prefer  New  Hebrides ;  1  planter  prefers  Pern  Islanders ;.  1  planter  prefers  Swedes  or  Scotch; 

Some  statistics  prepared  by  the  collector- general  of  customs  for  this 
port  for  the  year  1881  are  transmitted  herewith,  to  be  incorporated  in 
this  report  should  the  Department  deem  it  necessary. 

D.  A.  McKIKLEY, 

Gomuh 
Ukited  States  Consulate, 

Honolulu,  May  10, 1882. 
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Statistics  of  imports  at  Honolulu  for  the  year  1881. 

[Custom-houM  8tati8tice.] 

GOODS  PAYING  DUTY, 

m  ALE,   PORTER,   BEER,   AND  CIDER. 

Ale,  Eiiropeau,  7,438  dozen  quarts,  5,985  dozen  pints $17, 662  37 

Ale,  ginger,  653  dozen 678  85 

Beer,  L.,  2,576  dozen  quarts,  2,788  dozen  pints,  62  kegs 8, 439  83 

Cider,  56  cases,  1  half-barrel,  27  dozen 259  06 

Porter,  l,i:iO  dozen  qnarts,  2,495  dozen  pints 4, 649  83 

ANIMALS  AND  BIRD8. 

Animals,  3  colts,  4  Chinese  bullocks,  4  coops  pigs .-.        465  00 

Birds,  52  fowls,  19  canaries 70  00 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Blinds,  20 16  10 

Bricks  and  tiles,  16,000  bricks,  16  casks,  17,000  pieces,  3  boxes  tiles 442  37 

Bnilding  stones,  25  pieces 77  DO 

Cement,  5,293  barrels  and  casks 11, 844  88 

Fire  bricks,  50,999  pieces 879  58 

Fire  clay,  61,471  pounds 243  02 

Glass  (window),  442  boxes,  463  plates  and  lights,  47  dozen 2, 930  39 

Plaster  of  Paris,  46  barrels,  350  pounds 75  25 

Roi)iing  iron,  22,3198heefcB,  233,012 pounds,  9, 768 feet, 521  yards,  301  lengths.  25, 061  66 

Rooting  slates,  83,600 2,435  14 

Window  sashes,  4  pieces 10  00 

Sundry  materials,  value 149  lo 

CLOTHING,   HAT8,.  BOOT8,  AC. 

Boots,  4  dozen,  49  pairs 404  03 

Boots  and  gaiters,  women^s,  4  pairs 12  79 

Shoes,  boys'  and  children's,  4  pairs 7  50 

Shoes  ^nd  slippers,  Chinese,  5,572  pairs,  1  case 1, 778  50 

Slippers,  men's,  12  pairs 14  67 

Shoes,  women's,  19  dozen,  1  pair 613  76 

Shoes,  boots,  &.C.,  assorted,  12  dozen,  85  pairs,  3  packages 707  16 

Shoe  blacking,  107  dozen,  77  gross,  3  boxes,  1  keg 613  49 

Shoe  brushes,  6 3  17 

Shoe  findings,  value 1,244  59 

Clothing,  boys',  value 2, 858  52 

Clothing,  children's,  value 779  78 

Coats,  246  dozen 7,472  43 

Collars,  men's  linen,  1,488  dozen 1, 934  57 

Cravats  and  ties,  485  dozen 1, 134  91 

Draws,  15  dozen 210  82 

Jackets,  403  dozen 7,978  55 

Jumpers,  128  dozen 636  60 

Ladies'  oloaks,^2  dozen * 90  04 

Ladies'  underclothing,  260  dozen 1,640  98 

Shawls,  374  dozen 6,467  15 

Shirts,  linen  and  line,  340  dozen 5,042  98 

Shirts,  over,  1,999  dozen 15,767  02 

Shirts,  under,  851  dozen 3, 131  54 

Shirts,  assorted,  2,301  dozen :...  11,{j90  06 

Skirts,  ladies',  194  dozen,  I  piece 1, 578  76 

Stockings,  1,469  dozen,  87pair8 3,134  36 

Socks,  3,899  dozen,  14  pairs 6,376  21 

Socks  and  stockings,  620  dozen 472  58 

Suits,  94  dozen 7,747  47 

Trowsers  and  pants,  105  dozen,  5,843  pairs 11, 122  97 

Rubber  clothing,  1,402  coats,  17  dozen,  21  pairs  leggings 3, 148  53 

4277 72 
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Vests,  27  dozen $411  :J8 

Sundry  assorted  clothing,  value 12, 181  1*6 

Caps,  M35  dozen 1,618  7,^ 

Hats,  boys',  :^  dozen 209  57 

Hats,  children's.  248  dozen 359  33 

Hats,  cloth,  felt,  and  wool,  1,728  dozen,  1  box 16,097  81 

Hat8,  ladies',  205  dozen 1,  449  67 

Hats,  straw,  2,407  dozen .* 8,921  45 

CROCKBRY  AND   GLASSWARE. 

Bottles  and  vials,  1, 196  dozen,  577  gross,  2  packages 2, 614  62 

Demijohns,  2,250  pieces 597  61 

Glasses  or  tumblers,  2,511  dozen •- 1, 604  54 

Glasses,  wine,  378  dozen 415  77 

Lamps  and  chandeliers,  1,051  dozen,  153,  and  135  pairs  lamps,  37  chandeliers.  4, 953  01 

Lamp  chimneys,  6,191  dozen 2,  t537  67 

Lamp  fixtures,  value 1, 938  95 

Lamp-wicks  and  wickjng,  12  gross,  10  pounds,  1  case 19  55 

Lanterns,  140  dozen,  1  street 1, 38(i  95 

Nappies,  211  dozen 204  01 

Sundry  assorted  crockery,  value 18, 240  20 

Sundry  assorted  glassware,  value 2, 5:J2  56 

DRUGS,    MEDICINES,    «tC. 

Acid,  12,829  pounds,  26  gallons,  2  carboys,  25  gross 1, 087  38 

Ammonia,  7,042  pounds,  11  cases 1 ,  620  95 

Camphor,  1 ,  244  pounds 362  89- 

Castor  oil,  601  gallons,  500  dozen 965  49 

Chinese  medicines,  value 2, 912  95 

Cream  tartar,  1,439  pounds,  226  dozen 1,083  01 

Dental  materials,  value 854  29 

Epsom  salts,  10,988  pounds,  Oboxes 328  94 

Pills,  175  dozen,  140  gross 903  48 

Sarsaparilla,  71  dozen,  10  pounds,  4  cases 553  77 

Seidlitz  powders,  150  dozen,  1  case 254  23 

Sofia  ash,  80,199  pounds,  248  dozen,  20 drums,  20  jars,  4  barrels,  2  packages.  2, 486  63 

Sponge,  294  pounds,  1  dozen,  7  strings 635  13 

Surgical  instruments,  value 580  33 

Syringes,  96  dozen 710  53 

Sundry  assorted  drugs  and  medicines,  value 19, 518  86 

DRY  GOODS. 

Cottons : 

Batistes,  3,685  yards 304  6ti 

Blankets,  3,050  pairs,  1,301  single,  2  cases 2, 851  62 

Brilliants,  1,734  yards 142  30 

Cambric,  4,723  j^ards,  64  pieces 621  54 

Canton  flannel,  714  yards 61  73 

Checks,  362  yards 32  99 

Cortluroy,2,435yards 542  28 

Cotton,  bleachpd,  37,058  yards 2,275  31 

Cotton,  brown  and  colored,  30,832  yards 1, 667  97 

Cotton  wadding,  10  dozen 15  41 

Coverlets,  4  dozen -• 70  00 

Damask,  3,8:i5  yards,  31  pieces 569  16 

Denims,  46,675  yards 5, 573  05 

Delaines,  2  pieces 18  40 

Domestics,  15,0(52  vards 826  47 

Drillings,  9,879 1,380  92 

Duck,  2,373  yards 401  39 

Ginghams,  4,278  yards 300  50 

Handkerchiefs,  2,115  dozen 2,012  &"> 

Jeans,  51  yards 6  72 

Lawn,  11,504  yards,  48  pieces 954  35 

Lcnoes,  295  yards 23  54 

Marseilles  and  piqu6,  565  yards 9056 

Moleskins,  13,909  yards 2,948  85 
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Cottons— Continued. 

Mosquito  net,  14,533  yards,  383  pieces $3, 

Mnalin,  20,454  yards,  46  pieces 1, 

Nainsook,  2,407  yards 

Nankin,  400  pieces 

Prints,  Sa^iySOl  yards,  5  bales 27, 

Qailts  and  spreads,  222  dozen,  411  pieces 3, 

Qniltinjr,  869  yards 

Silesias,  18,<>69  yards 1, 

Sheeting.  13,223  yards *. 2, 

Shirting,  H,764  yards,  6  pieces 

Stripes,  3,ttt>6  yards 

Tarletan,  65  yards,  8  pieces 

Ticking,  13,7*37  yards,  20  pieces k 1, 

Towels,  1,406  dozen 1, 

Toweling,  1,272  yards ^ 

Velvet,  cotton,  6,498  yards 2, 

Sundry  assorted  cottons,  90,744  yards,  178  pieces 11, 

Linens : 

Cambric,  20  yards 

Damask,  2,076  yards 

Diaper,  1»362  yards,  2  pieces 

Drill,  21,645  yards,  2  pieces 1, 

Duck,  2,021  yards 

Gingham,  231  yards 

Handkerchiefs,  1,()H9  dozen 2, 

Lawns,  2,731  yards,  198  pieces 

Linen,  bleached,  1,151  yartis,  7  pieces 

Linen,  brown,  2,512  yards 

Napkins,  220  dozen,  62  pieces 

Sheeting,  1,861  yards 1 

Tow^cIh,  1,234  yards,  12  pieces 

Toweling,  695  yards,  2  pieces 1 

Tablecloths,  244  yjirds,  9  dozen 

Sundry  assorted  linen,  15,470  yards,  330  pieces,  2  dozen 3 

Silks : 

Silk,  lO.ine  yards,  162  pieces 6 

Pong<'«»,  20  yards,  73  pieces 

Handkerchiefs,  H12  dozen,  715  pieces,  1  box 8 

Plush  and  velvet,  2.(i')I  yards,  2  pieces 1 

Satin,  7,028  yards,  17  pieces 4 

Woolens  : 

Alpaca,  5,923  yards 

Blankets,  6,101  pairs,  1,IV<5  single 13 

Baize,  15  yards,  2  pieces 

Broadcloth,  2, 960  yards 2 

Buckskins,  2,666  yards 3 

Bunting,  14  yards 

(^asbniere,  4,:^7  yards 1 

Crape,  3,855  yards,  5  pieces 

Damask,  818'yards 

Doeskins,  1,989  yards 2 

Flannel,  41,58.3  yards,  15  pieces 13 

Merino,  14,217  yards 5 

Mohair,  4  pieces 

Reps,  939  yards,  22  pieces 1 

Serge,  .5,073  yards,  13  pieces 1 

Table  covers,  106  yards,  16  dozen 

Wool,  dress  goods,  4,004  yards 1 

Sundry  assorted  woolen  goods,  20,916  yards,  7-J  dozen 9 

Mixtures,  worsted : 

Cloth,  3,644  yards 2 

Lastings,  32  yards,  1  piece 

Mixtures,  flax : 

Burlaps,  2:^,621  yards 1 

Hessians,  59,973  yards 3 

Mixtures,  wool  and  silk: 

Barege,  7,673  yards 1 

Grenadine,  4,129  yards 

Luster,  2,862  yanls 

Poplin,  3,071  yards 1 
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Mixtares,  wool  and  cotton : 

Blankets,  1,009  single $424  30 

Cassimeres,  5,226  yards - 4,023  52 

Cassinet  and  satinet,  555  yards 201  50 

Cobourgs,  3,709  yards,  10  pieces 944  43 

Italian  cloth,  2,026  yards,  13  pieces 1,373  91 

Tweed,  7,848  yards 4,673  73 

Thibet  cloth,  470  yards 144  16 

Union  cloth,  2,224  yards 1,035  77 

Waterproof  cloth,  3,401  yards 1,495  90 

Mixtures  of  cotton  and  linen  : 

Canvas  lining,  2,171  yards 169  94 

Chambray,  844  yards 69  75 

Mixtures,  assorted,  12,300  yards,  14  pieces,  158  dozen  handkerchiefs.. .  5,529  01 

FANCY   GOODS  AND   MILLINBRY. 

Bea<ls.  3  grosH 25  00 

Berlin  wool,  637  pounds,  5  bundles 834  22 

Bonnets,  11  dozen,  1  box 68  85 

Braids,  330  yards,  232  gross,  327  dozen,  295  pieces,  31  packages 975  52 

Buttons,  46  dozen,  4,587  gross,  248  great  gross,  24  M,  2  boxes 3, 819  85 

Collars,  sleeves,  cuffs,  307  dozen  collars,  56  dozen  cuffs,  46  dozen  collars 

and  cuffs 1,043  66 

Corsets,  206  dozen,  8  gross,  9  pairs 1,748  78 

Crochet  cotton,  83  pounds,  20  gross,  4  boxes 117  86 

Dusters,  10  dozen 166  15 

Edgings,  498  dozen,  81  pieces,  24,038  yards 2,876  11 

Fans,  94  dozen,  5  thousand  paper 508  42 

Fancy  feathers,  340  dozen,  178  plumes,  13  bunches i 1,022  22 

Flowers  and  wreaths,  769  bunches,  577  dozen,  3  boxes 917  87 

Fringes,  1,008  yards,  300  dozen,  81  pieces 1,898  10 

Girdles  and  belts,  49  dozen 177  67 

Gimp,  61  dozen.  111  yards,  5  pieces 122  88 

Gloves,  gauntlets,  48  dozen,  8  pairs 477  70 

Gloves,  cotton,  29  dozen 53  96 

Gloves,  kid,  277  dozen,  49  pairs 2,709  78 

Gloves,  silk,  36  dozen,  3  pairs 128  39 

Gloves,  assorted,  105  dozen,  1  pair,  1  set  476  66 

Gold  leaf,  23  packs,  9  books,  4  boxes 215  20 

Hat  frames,  2  dozen 5  50 

Hoods,  7  dozen 42  52 

Hooks  and  eyes,  3  dozen,  88  gross 14  93 

Insertions,  2,258  yards,  363  dozen,  102  pieces 531  68 

Ladies'  bags,  27  dozen 162  61 

Laces,  2,342  dozen,  52^3  pieces,  4,140  vards,  2  cases,  1  package 2, 831  18 

Mitts,  80  dozen,  3  pairs 480  75 

Needles,  1,312  thousand,  72  dozen,  5  gross,  common,  450  sewing  machines..  666  78 

Parasols,  125  dozen 821  88 

Pins,  58  gross,  142  dozen,  167  boxes 242  14 

Pins,  hair,  2  gross,  21  dozen,  40  thousand '       60  93 

Purses  and  portmonnaies,  1,034  dozen 1, 147  22 

Ribbons,  65  dozen,  6,704  pieces,  214  yards 7, 488  78 

Scarfs,  198  dozen 752  58 

Silk,  sewing,  291  pounds,  1,813  dozen,  150  yards,  27  boxes,  2  bundles 3, 172  08 

Suspenders  and  braces,  260  dozen,  3  pairs 858  22 

Tape,  697  dozen 155  47 

Thread,  468  pounds,  1,339  gross,  62  dozen,  1  case,  cotton,  107  pounds  6  boxes, 

linen 5,065  01 

Trimmings,  3,250  yarde,  231  dozen,  77  pieces,  1  box 437  84 

Toys,  value 4,914  90 

Umbrellas,  alpaca,  «fec.,  43  dozen 560  90 

Umbrellas,  cotton,  90  dozen 660  52 

Umbrellas,  silk,  128  dozen 1,309  93 

Veils  and  veil  stuffs,  1,216  yards,  50  pieces 608  09 

Sundry  fancy  goods  and  millinery,  value 17, 088  11 

FISH,   DRY  AND  SALT. 

Abalone,  851  pounds,  9  boxes 281  31 

Codfish,  300  pounds,  21  cases 64  50 
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Cuttlefish,  4,809  pounds,  13  boxes $821  45 

Herrings,  26  kegs,  164  boxes,  24  dozen 666  79 

Salmon,  1,113  barrels, 67  half  barrels,  33  tierces 7,^84  OO^ 

Shrimps,  3,622  pounds,  9  boxes.  10  baskets 377  84 

Sundry  assorted  fish,  10,810  pounds,  183  boxes 2,218  98 

FLOUR. 

Oat  meal,  96  pounds,  10  dozen SJ  69 

Rice  flour,  29,507  pounds,  65  packages 978  35 

Wheat  flour,  14  barrels 51  25 

FRUITS,    FRESH 

Apples,  60  boxes 103  55 

Cocoanuts,  1,500 10  00 

Oranges,  50  boxes ?©  43 

Sundry,  6  boxes 7  50 

FURNITURE  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 

Carpets,  4,218  yards,  81  pieces,  6  carpets,  23  sofa  carpets 8, 284  12 

Curtains  and  shades,  13  dozen,  266  pieces,  138  pairs 1,212  29 

Curled  hair,  tt93  pounds 407  50 

Excelsior,  215 6  45 

Feathers,  285  pounds 239  00 

Floor  cloths,  4,480  yards,  30  pieces,  1  box 2, 369  51 

Hair  cloth,  420  yards 321  22 

Looking  glasses,  276  dozen,  148  single,  2  boxes 1, 986  27 

Mats,  door,  42  dozen,  165  single,  1  bale 1, 119  52 

Matting, 779  rolls,  2,205  yards 4,201  65 

Molding,  2  cases 44  86 

Paintings  and  engravings,  503,  and  3  boxes 2, 877  62 

Picture  frames,  36  dozen,  13  single,  2  cases 425  85 

Paper  hangings,  43  rolls,  103  yanls , 78  31 

Rugs,  900 2,229  03 

Springs,  12  gross 102  00 

Assorted  fnmiture,  value 17, 881  50 

GRAIN   AND  FEED. 

Hay,  157  bales '. 283  80 

Oats,  2,245  bushels 1,410  76 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Apples,  dried,  6  barrels 18  00 

Arrowroot.  10,293  pounds 268  15 

Asparagus,  4  dozen 13  60 

Beef,  salt,  18  barrels,  17  tierces 577  50 

Beans,  dry,  20,565  ponnds,  30  packages 362  65 

Bread,  1  barrel 1  00 

Butter,  53,050  pounds 6,839  76 

Candles,  16,262  pounds,  643  boxes 3,356  19 

Caviar,  4  dozen 15  56 

Celery,  1  box '.  1  0^ 

Cheese,  5,443  ponnds,  21  cases,  13  single 1, 293  08 

Chocolate,  3,023  pounds,  22  cases 707  08 

Cocoa,  1,318  pounds,  36  dozen 437  02 

Coffee,  ground,  &c.,  7,093  pounds,  10  cases 1, 201  70 

Condensed  milk,  3,364  dozen,  50  cases 7, 597  44 

Com,  canned,  8  dozen 13  60 

Crackers,  160  dozen  tins,  20  cases 588  IH 

Cakes,  338  pounds,  73  boxes 364  24 

Currant*,  11,253  pounds,  3  boxes ; 994  09 

Dates,  3,  .548  pounds,  16  boxes 302  09 

Eggs,  37,156,  33  dozen.  172  boxes 619  59 

Extracts  and  essences,  546  dozen,  39  pounds,  13  cases 1 ,  457  56 

Figs,  255  pounds,  8  dozen,  18  boxes 171  48 
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Fruits  and  berries,  canned  and  bottled : 

Pie  and  table  fruits  assorted,  275  dozen,  72  cases $804  73 

Ham,  470  pounds 75  97 

Honev,  2  cases 30  00 

Hops,*^  280  pounds 18  40 

Indigo  blue,  8,783  pounds,  8  boxes 948  40 

Jams  and  jellies,  225  dozen,  14  boxes,  20  jars 483  61 

Lard,  500  pounds 67  50 

Lobster,  2  dozen 5  10 

Macaroni,  359  pounds,  10  casks 68  00 

Nuts: 

Almonds,  859  pounds 177  9?* 

China  nuts,  4,037  pounds,  3  boxes 355  75 

Walnuts,  75  pounds 6  75 

Sundry  nuts,  1,213  pounds 121  tU 

Olive  oil,  385  dozen,  89  cases,  2  gallons 1,254  57 

Onions,  2,908  pounds 29  83 

Orange  and  citron  peel,  1 ,726  pounds,  16  dozen 412  77 

Oysters,  dry,  1,741  pounds,  1 1  boxes 476  41 

Oysters,  canned,  31  dozen ^ 60  75 

Oysters,  fresh,  600,  3  bugs 35  00 

Pease,  canued,  171  dozen 149  40 

Pease,  drv  and  split,  7,919  pounds,  83  bags,  1  barrel 201  ^ 

Pearl  barley,  192  pounds,  12  dozen 47  04 

Pickles,  632  dozen,  34  packages 922  52 

Pork,  32  barrels 306  10 

Potatoes,  425,711  pounds 3,318  c'O 

Preserved  meats  and  game,  235  dozen,  713  pounds,  141  boxes,  320  tins 2, 301  47 

Prunes,  1,292  pounds,  8  cases,  40  tins,  80  bottles 419  37 

Raisins,  56  half  boxes,  68  quarter  boxes,  50  dozen,  1,382  pounds,  49  boxes 

and  packages 668  73 

Rice,  2,99i  pounds 77  89 

Sardines,  5,004  dozen  half  and  quarter  tins,  51  cases 6. 131  87 

Salt,  coarse,  157,025  pounds 425  57 

Salt,  fine,  68  dozen 64  47 

Sago,  7,686  pounds,  15  boxes 353  62 

Sauces,  506  dozen,  1,729  packages 3, 4:i2  19 

Soap,  commoa,  126,534  pounds,  200  boxes,  5  jars 5, 864  5t< 

Soups,  17  dozen 65  92 

Spices : 

Allspice,  7  pounds 75 

Cinnamon,  40  dozen,  1*22  pounds 145  69 

Cloves,  25  dozen,  120  pounds 94  18 

Ginger,  22  dozen,  Ii54  pounds,  1  case 149  73 

Mace,  5  pounds 5  00 

Mustard,  472  dozen,  368  pounds,  20  tins. 604  02 

Nutmegs,  489  pounds 364  04 

Pepper,  black,  614  dozen,  540  pounds 776  09 

Pepper,  red  and  white,  2  dozen,  15  pounds,  1  cjwe 16  40 

Sundry  spices,  28  dozen,  173  pounds,  1  sack 100  01 

Starch,  576  pounds,  33  packages 92  58 

Sugar,  7,058  pounds 231  70 

Suj»ar  of  lemon,  27  dozen,  13  cases 134  tiO 

Tapioca,  1,688  pounds,2  boxes 118  47 

Tomatoes,  8  dozen 10  40 

Vermicelli,  2,258  pounds,  280  packages 995  56 

Vinegar,  4,627  gallons,  44  dozen,  4  half  casks,  2  boxes 945  45 

Sundry  Chinese  provisions,  value 13, 752  1^5 

Sundry  assorted  groceries  and  provisions,  value 1, 507  86 

GUNS,  GUN   MATERIAL  AND  POWDER. 

Cartridges,  174  thousand 1,149  62 

Guns,  553  rifles,  9  single  barreled,  2  carbines,  2  shot  guns,  1  musket,  I 

breech  loader,  82  unspecified 2, 713  36 

(juncaps,  3,006  thousand,  41  boxes 1,944  14 

Pistols,  410  revolvers,  &c • 1, 171  04 

Shot,  44,197  pounds,  1,151  bags 3.325  U 

Cfun  findings,  value 472  47 
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Powder: 

Blasting  powdor,  2,805  pounds,  304  kegs,  10  half  kegs,  1  case $1, 673  05 

Giaut  powder,  3,425  pouuds » 1, 351  83 

Gunpowder,  17,400  pounds,  369  cases,  46  half  kegs,  9  quarter  kegs 5, 2H4  69 

IIAUDWAUE,    AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,    AND  TOOLS. 

Adzes,  1  dozen S  77 

Awls,  8  gross 6  57 

Axes,  9  dozen 91  61 

Bath  brick,  1,71H  bricks,  6  boxes 32  35 

Bells,  8  large,  3  dozen  small 161  25 

Charcoal  irons,  37  dozen Itil  71 

Chisels  and  gouges,  50  dozen 74  97 

Chains : 

Dog  and  halter,  30  dozen,  700  feet 103  2:i 

Log  and  ox,  264  chains 279  64 

Tracts  447  pairs 192  66 

('OUplingH  and  bibbs,  6  dozen  bibbs 71  14 

Fencing  wire,  366,69H  pounds,  25,860  yards H,  454  fc'4 

Files  and  rasps,  1,046  dozen,  450  pounds 1, 264  22 

Fillers  and  oilers,  27  dozen 20  07 

Fish  lines  and  nets,  490  dozen,  218  coiJs  lines,  72  single,  59  pounds,  92 

bales  and  packages  nets 1, 565  07 

Fry  pans,  124  dozen 293  72 

Galvanized  ironware: 

Basins,  233  dozen,  buckets,  886  dozen,  jugs,  1  dozen  tubs,  99  nests,  56 

dozen 3,290  02 

Gimlets,  3  dozen 7  31 

Glue,  5,351  pounds,  6  Imxes,  3  barrels 1, 099  78 

Grindstones,  176  single,  5,639  pounds 288  49 

Hammers,  14  dozen 96  93 

Hatchets,  11  dozen 51  60 

Hoes,  3«7  dozen 1,179  79 

Hose,  18,300  feet,  6  pieces 3,400  91 

Horse  and  mule  shoes,  20  kegs 114  85 

Knives : 

Butcher,  491  dozen , 497  29 

Carving,  2  dozen,  67  pairs 116  21 

Pocket,  1,272  dozen,  44  cards,  2  boxes 2,835  9d 

Knives  and  forks,  523  dozen,  374  sets 1. 216  92 

Sundry  knives,  427  dozen,  14  cards 1, 200  82 

Lead  pipe,  10,036  pounds,  1  box 640  46 

Lead,  pig,  200  pounds 10  00 

Lead,  sheet,  65,560  pounds 2,499  96 

Locks,  582  dozen 655  90 

Nails,  galvanized,  4,3:Upound8 213  62 

Nails,  horseshoe,  90  pounds j 18  00 

Nails,  sundry,  224  pounds,  6  thousand 27  19 

Nut«aud  bolts,  21,928  pounds  nuts 795  69 

Oil-stones,  796  pounds,  3  dozen .*. 2:i4  78 

Pipes,  iron,  102,308  feet.  68  pieces 4,028  06 

Picks  and  mattocks,  31  dozen 215  03 

Planes  and  irons,  9  dozen  irons 11  14 

Plows,  6 224  38 

Plow  fixtures,  value 99  99 

Pots  and  kettles,  554  dozen •. 3,464  21 

Razors,  198  dozen,  9  cases m.  755  bt 

Rivets,  iron,  35  kegs 222  62 

Rules,  8  dozen 64  63 

Sapolio,  48  dozen,  2  boxes .' 52  00 

Saws,  30  dozen 121  44 

Scissors  and  shears,  409  dozen,  243  cards,  2  boxes 1, 081  70 

Screws,  1,015  gross,  224  pounds 308  35 

Shovels,  10  dozen 76  84 

Spades,  63  dozen :{03  64 

Spikes,  1,010  pounds,  16  kegs 104  76 

Steels,  21  dozen 69  61 

Stoves,  1 35  00 
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Stove  poliHh,  9  gross $53  tO 

Tacks,  copper,  165  pounds 42  86 

Tool  handles,  30  dozen 1 49  09 

Traps,  rat,  &c.,  344  dozen 46S  01 

Twine,  IHjSS'^  pounds,  110  dozen,   wrapping,  2,160   pounds,  10  bales,  30 

packets,  4  dozen  seine 4,815  08 

Vises,  5  dozen 245  80 

Washers,  7,714  pounds 307  73 

Wire : 

Brass,  1 ,732  pounds 177  01 

Copper,  406  pounds 76  58 

Iron,  26,905  pounds 937  16 

Wire  cloth,  and  netting,  1,837  feet,  1,337  yards,  4  sheets 776  41 

Wrapping  paper,  344  bales,  5  reams 805  93 

Wooden  ware: 

Baskets,  7  dozen,  64  packages 170  39 

Buckets  and  pails,  4  dozen 27  83 

Brooms,  9  dozen,  7  packages 20  80 

Brushes,  paint,  whitewasn,  &c. ,  60  dozen 165  64 

Corks,  515  thousand,  529  gross,  2  bales,  1  bag 1, 752  45 

Washboards,  15  dozen 26  25 

Sundry  assorted  hardware  and  tools,  value 13, 427  67 

IRON,   STEEL,  AC, 

Brass,  1  box 8  59 

Copper: 

Bolts,  905  pounds , 143  40 

Pipe,  266  pounds 70  66 

Sheet,394  sheets 1,065  61 

Old  metal,  75  pounds 4  50 

Iron : 

Bar,  9,142  bars,  654  bundles 8,540  :« 

Galvanized,  111,908  pounds,  1,928  sheets,  359  bundles,  16  cases 8, 633  74 

Hoop,  112  bundles 117  30 

Old  iron,  16,215  pounds 121  61 

Sheet,  17,573  pounds,  252  sheete 868  29 

Railroad  rails,  30.214  rails,  7,950  iron  sleepers 67,887  20 

Steel,  8,036  pounds,  7  bars,  5  boxes 1,188  56 

JEWELRY,   PLATE,   CLOCKS,   AC. 

Clocks,  775 2,106  36 

Gold  pens,  5  dozen ^ 159  43 

Plated  ware,  value 4, 488  44 

Silverware,  value 1, 473  33 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  129  dozen 615  19 

Watches,  46  gold,  451  silver,  395  metal  and  plated 10,412  27 

Watch  materials,  &c.,  value 1,353  20 

Sundry  assorted  jewelry,  value 15, 687  05 

Sundry  cheap  jewelry,  value 5, 157  49 

LEATHER. 

Calfskins,  75  dozen 1,805  41 

Chamois  leather,  50  dozen,  21  kips 284  73 

Goat  and  kid  skins,  8  dozen,  361  pounds 154  62 

Sheepskins,  8  dozen 53  87 

Sole  leather,  1,727  pounds,  1  package. *.J67  47 

Sundry  leather,  value 60  44 

LUMBER. 

Sundry  lumber,  1,100  feet,  25  pieces,  20  logs 106  00 

MACHINERY. 

Babbitt  metal,  1164  pounds,  30  ingots.,  i 361  49 

Belting,  1, 185  feet,  1,800  yards,  20  rolls,  60  pounds,  7  pieces 1 ,  767  06 

Packing,  2,961  pounds 935  70 
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Rice  mills,  2:J  (Chinese) $123  00 

Sewing  machines,  4 : 100  25 

Steam  engines,  3..' 6, 059  71 

Steam  clarifiers,  5 1,608  58 

Sugar  coolers 1,000  7J» 

Sundry  assorted  machinery,  value 76,518  64 

*  MATCHK8. 

Matches,  150  gross 88  16 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Accordeous,  8  dozen 285, 00 

Brass  instruments,  4  comets,  15  pieces,  assorted 245  35 

Drums,  16,  and  2  nests 161  67 

Fifes  and  iftutes,  22 44  90 

Molodeons,  1,  and  1  case 64  58 

Music  hoxes,  43 474  93 

Organs,  1  church,  5  parlor 1, 984  00 

Pianos,  32 •..  7,750  02 

Sundry,  value 3,714  74 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Anchors,  98 1,025  27 

Boats,  4 170  00 

Blocks,  2 19  48 

Canvas,  436  yards 79  74 

Chain  cable,  16,810  pounds,  360  fathoms,  12  cables 2, 124  83 

Compasses,  2 15  00 

Cordage : 

Hemp  rope,  910  pounds 8(i  45 

Manila  rope,  32,346  pounds,  1  coil 1 3,832  67 

Ratline,  106  pounds 10  07 

Wire  rope,  5,447  pounds,  6,000  fathoms 1,614  16 

Assorted  cordage,  7,837  pounds,  15  dozen 898  17 

Needles,  sail,  2,700  M,  10  dozens 33  95 

Sheathing  felt,  3,750  sheets 281  25 

Tar,  111  barrels 565  13 

Sundry  naval  stores,  value • 1, 962  98 

OIL. 

Cocoanut,  1,048  gallons 513  02 

Cylinder  and  lubricating,  698  gallons 548  43 

Kerosene,  80  gallons 23  10 

Palm,  3  barrels  and  casks 237  77 

Peanut,  China,  1216  boxes 5,225  97 

Sundry  oils,  1,189  gallons,  2  rases,  6  bottles 389  12 

PAINTS   AND   PAINT  OIL. 

Benzole,  10  gallons 3  00 

Black  paint,  4,010  pounds,  1  cask 453  67 

Blue  paint,  538  pounds,  15  gallons 193  93 

Chalk,  1,130  pounds,  18  gross,  2  boxes 28  66 

Green  paint,  2,531  pounds 416  03 

Gum  shellac,  583  pounds,  28  gallons 449  64 

Lamp  black,  3,636  pounds 296  83 

Lead,  red,  8,347  pounds 451  77 

Lead,  white,  220,794  pounds,  25  kegs 13,930  46 

Linseed  oil,  27,242  gallons,  25  cases 16,537  67 

Ocher,  yellow,  6,637  pounds 124  30 

Putty,  14, 952  pounds,  2  barrels 454  18 

Turpentine,  90  gallons *. 53  25 
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Umber,  1,886  ponnds |206  55 

Varnish,  1,662  gallons,  4  cases 3,331  60 

Whiting,  4,014  pounds,  10  barrels 53  50 

Yellow  paint,  1,476  pounds 254  93 

Zinc,  white,  90,167  pounds,  1  case 6,356  37 

Sundry,  vahie 4.213  39 

PKRPITMKRY  AND  TOILKT  ARTICLK8. 

Brushes : 

Clothes,  4  dozen 25  H6 

Flesh,  2  dozen 25  42 

Hair,  80  dozen 453  97 

Nail,  11  dozen 33  3^ 

Shaving,  12  dozen 29  44 

Tooth,  353  dozen 241  21 

Combs,  790  dozen,  299  gross 4,25;i  84 

Hair  oil  and  pomade,  1,:}69  dozen,  13  packages 1, 414  93 

Essential  oils : 

Bergamot,  37  pounds 122  78 

Cloves,  8  pounds. 28  00 

Citronella,  12  pounds,  5  ounces 34  30 

Lemon,  29  pounds 106  20 

Peppermint,  12  pounds,  6  dozen 51  60 

Rose,  4  ounces 4  50 

Sundrj'  essential  oils,  39  pounds 87  70 

Powder,  flesh,  66  dozen 109  42 

Soap,  556  dozeu,  6,324  pounds,  102  boxes  and  packages 1, 177  42 

Sundrj'  assorted  perfumery,  &c.,  value 6, 016  13 


• 


SADDLERY,    CARRIAGES,   AND  MATERIALS. 


Axle  grease,  208  dozen,  26  cases 191  40 

Baby  carriages,  110 914  40 

Bridles,  63  dozen 596  57 

Bridle  bits,  95  dozen 324  »> 

Buckles,  116  gross...' 154  2i> 

('arriages,  37 6,021  75 

Carrs,  2 260  06 

Girths  and  cinchas,  66  dozen  cinohas,  149  dozen,  21  pairs  girths 827  73 

Harness,  1  set,  2  single 73  92 

Harness  dressing,  66  dozen 213  13 

Horse  brushes,  44  dozen 147  98 

Horse  blankets  and  rugs,  600  pairs,  202  single,  10  dozen 678  17 

Horse  combs,  69  dozen H6  49 

Saddles : 

English,  82  dozen 10,096  22 

Ladies',  22 486  92 

Spurs,  127  dozen 387  25 

Stirrups,  3  dozen 5  11 

Stirrup  leathers,  49  dozen 282  .'iO 

Wagons,  10 2,092  OTi 

Whips.  60  dozen 359  2i\ 

Sundry  saddlery  and  materials,  value 3, 447  02 

SHOCKS  AND  CONTAINERS. 

Bags,  cloth,  1,136,836,  20  bales,  14  dozen 78,2:^5  31 

Bags,  material,20M 720  85 

Bags,  paper,  12  M,  1  case *-....  62  76 

Barrels,  emptv,293 :i26  09 

Casks,  empty ,^437 249  94 

Sundry  (>ontainer«,  130  iron  tanks 2,207  44 

SPIRITS. 

Alcohol,  61  gallons 56  1>8 

Bay  rum,  3  gallons 12  SO 

Bitters  and  cordials,  18  cases,  4  dozen 213  <90 
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Brandy,  2  cases,  6  gallonH,  6  bottles $41  25 

China  wines,  137  cases,  22  bottles,  1  jar 206  70 

Cologne,  6  cases,  333  dozen,  7  gallons 956  40 

Florida  water,  68  dozen 161  11 

Jamaica  ginger,  1  case 24  00 

Kennedy's  discovery,  &e.,  91  dozen 1, 176  70 

Lavender  water,  3  dozen 43  83 

Madeira,  1  keg,  3  gallons 14  00 

Pain-killer,  146  dozen 222  50 

Port  wine,  5  cases,  1  keg 31  25 

Sherry,  1  quarter  cask,  2  kegs,  3  gallons 83  05 

Toilet  vinegar,  3  dozen 21  92 

Verbena  water,  1  dozen 5  00 

Whisky,  15  gallons,  4  bottles 74  25 

STATIONERY  AND   BOOKS. 

Albums,  48  dozen 61 1  01 

Books,  blank,  value 458  04 

Books,  printed,  2,570  volumes,  4  sets,  11  boxes  and  packages 2, 0:i5  27 

Cards,  playing,  188  dozen 106  92 

Envelopes,  53  M 134  34 

Ink,  printing,  431  pounds,  1  barrel 109  37 

Ink,  writing,  114  dozen,  19  gross,  4  boxes 504  86 

Newflpapers  and  periodicals,  value 1, 119  05 

Paper,  printing,  609  reams 1, 182  13 

Paper,  writing,  148  reams,  174  quires 286  68 

Pens,  quill  and  steel,  221  gross,  5  dozen 180  29 

Pencils,  lead,  173  gross,  66  dozen 345  94 

Pencils,  slate,  27  M. 14  98 

Sheet  and  book  music,  2  sheets,  38  books,  1  case 82  52 

Slates,  writing,  193  dozen 82  36 

Tags  and  labels,  10  M  labels,  1  package  tags 89  83 

Types,  plates,  stamps,  &c.,  value 2,672  12 

Sundry  stationery,  valne 3,440  19 

TEA. 

Tea,  58,034  pounds,  964  packages 20,089  33 

TIN  AND  TINWARE. 

Tin,  ingots,  20  ingots,  19  rolls,  157  pounds 457  36 

Tin  plates,  816  boxes,  273  sheets,  300  pounds 5,539  20 

Solder, 892 pounds Ill  45 

Zinc,  266  sheets,  17,460  pounds,  6  casks. 1,222  10 

Sundry  tinware,  value 3,138  54 

TOBACCO   AND   CIGARS. 

Cigars,  292  M,  4  boxes 4,620  69 

Snuir,  2  cases • 33  60 

Tobacco,  1,969  pounds 318  10 

WINES. 

California  wines: 

Angelica,  5  cjises,  1  keg 24  25 

Port,  17  cases 97  75 

White,  25  cases,  20  gallons,  1  case 134  40 

European  and  other  wines: 

Champagne,  186  cases 982  03 

Claret,  317  cases,  6  casks,  1  half  cask,  1  barrel,  2  kegs,  3  gallons 1, 766  79 

Rhine  wine,  209  cases 1, 020  00 

Sundry,  46  cases,  1  keg 274  99 

SUNDRY   MERCHANDISE. 

Bird  {joed,  2,581  pounds .' 104  20 

Bone  meal  ferti  lizer,  437, 172  pounds,  177  sacks 5, 562  51 

Boxes  and  cases,  value 6, 587  62 
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Candy,  5^962  pounds,  27  gross,  122  boxes,  IS  dozen  jars,  6  tins |2, 274  15 

Curiosities,  value 761  58 

Fireworks,  701  boxes  and  packages •.  2,626  49 

Firewood,  131  cords,  3,600  bundles 607  GO 

Fuse,  28,000  feet,  2  cases 240  75 

Guano,  123  tons 1,649  72 

Joss  stick  and  paper,  value 264  09 

Lacquered  ware,  value 113  59 

Plan  ts  and  seeds,  value 71  20 

Photographic  materials,  value 1,090  40 

Pipes,  tobacco,  556  dozen,  88  gross,  1  box 1, 914  29 

Pipe  stems,  62  dozen,  10  boxes 44  35 

Railroad  materials  and  stock,  value 40,470  24 

Scientific  instruments,  value 3,803  43 

Tomb  and  grave  stones,  31 1,4>'8  12 

Trunks,  :W  nests,  123  single 471  40 

Traveling  bags,  22  dozen 257  36 

Turtle  shell,  25  pounds 25  00 

Valises,  3 5  23 

Sundry  articles,  value 18, 624  88 

SUNDRY  UNSPECIFIED  MERCHANDISE. 

Sundry,  value 13,062  :n 

GOODS  FREE  BY  TREATY. 

ANIMALS  AND   BIRDS. 

Animals : 

132  horses  and  mares,  2  stallions,  267  mules,  15  bulls,  112  cows,  26  calves, 

12  sheep,  36  goats,  812  hogs  and  pigs,  3  dogs,  7  deer,  2  rabbits (78,503  42 

Birds  and  fowls : 

1,612  and  2  coops  fowls,  49  ducks,  53  geese,  4  turkeys,  20  pigeons,  1  par- 
rot, 24  birds 2,036  00 

BUIU>IN6  MATERIALS. 

Asphaltum,  19  barrels " 228  OO 

Blinds,  2,434  pairs,  11  sets,  260  blinds 4,549  74 

Bricks,  1,424,625 13,832  22 

Cement,  263  barrels 581  80 

Doors,  3,384  single,  107  pairs,  338 sash, 2  packages 7,390  59 

Fire  clay,  :36  barrels,  102  kegs .' 114  25 

Lime,  11,474  barrels 12,242  55 

Plaster  of  Paris,  468  barrebj 1,094  80 

Sand,  22  sacks,  35  tons 65  70 

Window  sashes,  4,687  pairs,  2,638  windows,  32  packages 10, 189  68 

Sundry  building  materials,  value 12,884  29 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  BOOTS,  AC. 

Boots,  men's  and  boyf ,  263  dozen,  1,378  pairs,  73  cases 16, 046  20 

Boots  and  gaiters,  women's,  120  dozen,  1,813  pairs 4,284  50 

Brogans,  22  dozen,  60  pairs 357  50 

Gaiters,  men's,  79  dozen,  252  pairs •. 1, 709  40 

Shoes,  boys' and  children's,  72  dozen,  2,127  pairs 2,826  35 

Shoes,  men's,  149  dozen,  1,470  pairs,  2  cases 7, 269  18 

Shoes,  women's,  164  dozen,  3,153  pairs 10, 388  07 

Slippers,  men's,  148  dozen,  748  pairs 2, 215  96 

Slippers,  women's,  96  dozen,  858  pairs 2, 615  75 

Shoes  and  boots,  assorted,  697  dozen,  2,110  pairs,  86  cases §3, 476  64 

Shoe  brushes,  26  dozen 71  05 

Shoe  findings,  value 3C0  43 

Clothing,  boys',  value 267  87 

Clothing,  children's,  value 176  Ot) 

Coats,  8  dozen : 84  00 

Cravats  and  ties,  11  dozen 20  00 

Drawers,  272  dozen 1,533  5) 

Jackets,  2  dozen 41  00 

Jumpers,  455  dozen 2, 756  50 
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Ladies' uuderclotliiug,  158  dozen |1)125  29 

61iawls»2  dozen 24  00 

Shirts,  under,  742 dozen 2,670  43 

Shirts,  assorted,  1,577  dozen 11,604  69 

Skirts,  ladies',  12  dozen 95  00 

Socks,  1,526  dozen,  76  pairs 1,360  09 

Stockings,  902  dozen,  116  pairs 1,373  50 

Suits,  11  dozen 391  92 

Trowsers  and  pants,  642  dozen,  30  pairs > 4,073  62 

Vests,  6  dozen 91  70 

DRY  GOODS. 

Cottons : 

Blankets,  18  pairs.  15  single 131  00 

Cambric,  26,716  yards 1,519  12 

Canton  flannel, 8,558  yards^l  piece 975  09 

Checks,  713  yards 80  02 

Cotton,  bleached,  167,387  yards 14,786  84 

Cotton,  brown  and  colored,  218,073  yards 14, 043  89 

Cotton  wadding,  .350  pounds,  80  dozen 86  75 

Denims,  164,700  yards 26,261  71 

Drilling,  33,875  yards,  13  pieces,  2  bales 2,952  67 

Duck,  19,990  yards,  2pieces 3,005  33 

Ginghams,  2,117  yards 264  29 

Handkerchiefs,  402  dozens : 245  06 

Jeans,  2,521  yards 342  63 

Lawn,  13,237  yards 1,041  11 

Marseilles  and  piqae,  17,258  yards 1,286  84 

Moleskin,  1  piece 10  00 

Mosquito  net,  308  yards,  20  pieces,  3  dozen 86  48 

MusHn,  28,351  yards,  4  pieces 2, 597  76 

Prints,  651,198  yards 41,455  31 

Qnilts  and  spreads,  15  dozen 240  70 

Silesias,  4,162  yards 427  80 

Sheeting,  35,075  yards,  I  piece 2,579  20 

Shirtings,  6,749  yards 531  40 

Stripes,  6.046  yards 708  39 

Sundry  assorted  cottons,  31,428  yards,  130  pieces,  2  dozen 3, 884  32 

Tarletan,  33  yard  s 7  47 

Ticking,  52,619  yards 6,091  00 

Towels,  36  dozen » 4  68  85 

Toweling,  80  yards 9  20 

Velixet,  cotton,  120  yards 54  12 

Woolens : 

Blankets,  587  pairs,  24  single,  1  box 5, 395  00 

Bunting,  43  yards *. .  11  83 

Cashmere,  157  yards 33  42 

Flannel,  10,738  yards,  1  piece 3,191  11 

Mohair,  358  yards 62  20 

Sundry  woolens,  433  yards,  1  bale 575  37 

Mixtures:  , 

Camlets,  9  yards : 9  00 

Cassimeres,  643  yards,  11  pieces 1,497  15 

Chambray,  103  yards 19  40 

Tweed,  260  yards,  7  pieces 755  00 

Waterproof  cloth,  30  yards 21  75 

Sundrj'  assorted  mixtures,  789  yards 296  76 

FANCY  GOODS  AND  MILUNBRY. 

Crochet  cotton,  eight  pounds 4  80 

Gloves,  cotton,  assorted,  13  dozen 60  85 

Needles,  5  thousand,  common,  31,580,  sewing  machine « 464  10 

Pins,  26  gross,  6  dozen,  10  packages 92  90 

Tape,  26  dozen 7  74 

Thread,  832  dozen  spool,  4  pounds,  1  box A  502  16 

Toys,  value 235  58 

Sundry  goods,  value 1,59()  19 
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FISH,  DRY  AND  SALT. 

Abalones,  3,598  pounds |.333  ^ 

Codfish,  27,710  pounds,  23  cases 1,816  08 

Cuttle-fish,  7,756  pounds % 562  45 

Herrings,  71  dozen,  93  packages 266  6S 

Mackerel,  159  kits,  36  half-barrels,  2  barrels,  74  cases 8:^9  71 

Salmon,2,024  barrels,  2,087  half- barrels 25,690  :« 

Salmon,  kits.  drc. ,  571  kits,  9 cases 1, 122  45 

Salmon,  smoked,  1,213  pounds 92  11 

Shrimps,  62,188  pounds,  8  packages 6, 595  16 

Sundry  assorted  fish,  270,445  pounds,  168  barrels  and  packages 13,879  49 

FLOUR. 

Buckwheat,  900  pounds 34  99 

Cornmeal,  40,647  pounds,  13  bags 941  67 

Graham  flour,  10,445  pounds,  1 58  quarter  sacks,  2  cases 510  56 

Oatmealf  38,071  pounds,  8  barrels,  5  cases 1, 762  97 

Rye  meal  and  flour,  4,550  pounds,  172  quarter  sacks 'SGs)  36 

Rice  flour,  25  pounds 3  13 

Wheat  flour,  67,633  quarter  sacks,  3,200  half  sacks,  154  barrels 91, 866  79 

FRUITS,  FRESH. 

Apples,  3,030  boxes 4,094  10 

Cranberries,  12  barrels,  1  half-barrel 193  50 

Grapes,  32  boxes 41  10 

Peaches,  8  boxes 8  00 

Pears,  172  boxes 2*7  25 

Plums,  20  boxes 15  00 

Sundry  fruits,  2:U>oxes 43  25 

FURNITURE  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 

Carpets,  135  yards,!  roll,  3  oarpets 307  48 

Curtains  and  shades,  26  dozen,  417  yards 327  50 

Excelsior,  7  bales 44  05 

Floor  cloths,  30  pieces .' 118  05 

Mats,  door,  1  dozen,  2  packages 24  72 

Molding,  15,318  feet,  49  pieces,  112  bundles,  3  cases 1,661  00 

Picture  frames,  108  dozen,  1 36  single,  1  case 887  10 

Paper  hangings,  15,040  rolls 3,900  29 

Rugs,  19 ,   302  53 

►Springs,  9  grohs '     45  75 

Assorted  furniture,  value 24, 498  17 

GRAIN   AND  FEED. 

Barlev,  1,959,559  pounds,  772  sacks 22,999  56 

Barley,  meal,  860,520  pounds,  161  sacks 10,548  91 

Bran,  2,883,326  pounds,  838  sacks 21,052  29 

Corn,  739,531  pounds,  135  sacks 10,123  82 

Huy,  15,186  bales 24,277  37 

Middlings,  74,917  pounds,  55  sacks 894  71 

Oats,  1,:^9,464  pounds,  459  sacks 22,048  38 

Wheat,  288,496  pounds, 47  sacks 4,293  19 

Sundry  feed,  65,425  pounds,  190  sacks 1, 065  29 

GROCERIES    AND  PROVISIONS. 

Apples,  dried,  29,588  pounds,  6  boxes 2, 957  56 

Asparagus,  90  dozen,  9  cases 280  00 

Aveua,  2,010  pounds,  1  bag 1,50  11 

Bacon,  50,118  pounds,  1  case 6,903  14 

Beef,  salt,  781  barrels,  101  half-baiTcls,  45  kegs 8, 424  25 

Beef,  smoked,  2,588  pounds 293  53 

Beans,  canrifed,  312  dozen,  9  cases 538  79 

Beans,  dry,  68,153  pounds,  90  sacks 1,319  43 

Beets,  2  dozen 3  50 

Bread,  261,168  pounds,  158  cases 10,547  13 
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Butter,  103,600  pounds,  12  kegs  and  packages $29,526  17 

Candles,  33,459  pounds,  194  boxes 4,022  70 

Caviar,  3  dozen 11  50 

Celery,  1  package 1  50 

Cheese,  30,602  pounds,  8  packages 4,^54  02 

Clams,  185  dozen ;^2  65 

Corn,  canned,  713  dozen,  10  cases 1,266  27 

Com-starch,  6,100  pounds,  20  packages 527  65 

C trackers,  5,224  tins,  226,168  pounds,  334  boxes 18,025  85 

Cakes,  574  tins,  10,308  pounds,  108  cases 2,035  47 

Cracked  wheat,  24, 129  pounds,  2  bales .' 673  32 

C iirrants,  5H9  pounds,  4  dozeii,  1  box 68  09 

Eggs,  8,036  dozen,  17  boxes 2,810  40 

Farina,  50  pounds,  1  box 8  M) 

Figs,  897  ])ouuds 77  76 

Fruits  and  berries,  canned  and  bottled : 

Apricots,  197  dozen,  9  cases 567  65 

Apples,  14  dozen 33  90 

Cherries,  116  dozen,  1  case 326  60 

Grapes,  100  dozen,  7  cases 292  70 

Peaches,  622  dozen,  41  cases 2, 013  60 

Pears,  404  dozen,  19  cases 1, 210  25 

Plums,  244  dozen,  3  cases 608  20 

Pie  and  table  fruits,  assorted,  1,742  dozen,  122  cases 4, 875  10 

Garlic,  14,843  pounds,  7  bags 386  70 

Hams,  127,044  pounds,  1  barrel,  1  crate 17, 552  78 

Hominy,  1,6(10  pounds 63  76 

Honey,  142  dozen,  48  cases 642  77 

Hops,  4,101  pounds,  3  packages 661  85 

Horse  radish,  17  dozen,  3  boxes 34  15 

Jams  and  jellies,  1,116  dozen,  34  cases 3, 254  85 

Lard,  159,285  pounds,  25  halt-barrels,  8  cases,  6  tins 20,504  14 

Lobsters,  2,528  dozen,  17  cases 4,932  45 

Maccaroni,  :i64  boxes 414  13 

Nuts: 

Almonds,  2,412  pounds 395  89 

Walnuts,  1 ,353  pounds,  2  sacks •. 148  79 

Sundry  nuts,  2,011  pounds,  1  barrel,  1  box 203  80 

Olive-oil,  24  dozen,  52  cases 296  17 

Onions,  189,927  pounds,  97  packages 2,958  46 

Oysters,  canned,  4,040  dozen,  51  cases 7, 152  85 

Oysters,  fresh,  6,900,  6  sacks 228  25 

Pease,  canned,  6<)4  dozen,  15  cases 1, 296  85 

Pease,  drj' and  split,  13,739  pounds,  9  boxes 519  30 

Peaches,  dried,  1,597  pounds 325  69 

Pears,  dried,  248  pounds 38  87 

Plums,  dried,  9:«  pounds .- 196  69 

Pearl  barley,  1,875  pounds '  84  49 

Pickles,  567  dozen,  213  kegs  and  packages 2,161  60 

Pork,  419  barrels,  955  half-barrels,  258  kegs 15,250  17 

Potatoes,  1 ,758,935  pounds,  :J59  sacks 20, 594  31 

Preserved  meats  and  game:  38,150  pounds  sausage,  2,875  dozen,  742  cases 

assorted  meats 17, 824  10 

Prunes,  5,104  pounds,  6  boxes 563  85 

Raisins,  234  half-boxes,  1,228  quarter-boxes,  277  eighth-boxes,  384  pounds, 

547  boxes  and  packages 2, 537  36 

Salmon,  canned,  7,546  dozen,  101  cases 10, 559  79 

Salt : 

Coai-se,  100,085  pounds,  142  sacks 407  P5 

Dairy,  7,567  pounds,  680  packages  301  05 

Fine,  8,069  pounds,  79  packages 444  53 

Salaratus,  112  pounds,  12  d»>zen 17  32 

Sances,  154  dozen,  126  packages 732  89 

Soap,  common,  75,682  pounds,  149  boxes,  75  pails 4, 508  00 

Soups,  124  dozen 347  57 

Spices : 

Currie  powder,  8  dozen 19  33 

Ginger,  8  dozen,  25  pounds 19  55 

Mustard,  93  dozen,  118  pounds,  3  cases 211  34 

Pepper,  black,  228  dozen,  180  pounds,  10  cases 304  13 
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8pices — Contiuued. 

Pepper,  red,  &,c,,  2  cases $10  06 

Sage,  32  dozen,  5  cases 84  63 

Sandry  spices,  22  dozen,  2  cases,  7  tins 80  40 

Starch,  10,138pounds 735  01 

Succotash,  70  dozen 123  60 

Sugar,  cube  and  refined,  246,036  pounds,  25  barrels,  1  half-barrel,  50  boxes. .  22, 649  79 

Sugar  of  lemon,  20  dozen,  18  cases 129  70 

Sirup,  1,480  gallons,  20  cases,  1  keg 1,137  45 

Tomatoes,  446  dozen,  17  cases 654  86 

Tongues,  dry  and  pickled,  51  barrels,  kegs,  and  packages,  11  dozen 378  20 

Vermicelli,  133  boxes  and  packages 158  60 

Vinegar,  5,218  gallons,  4  barrels,  1  half-barrel 1,330  29 

Yeast  and  baking  powder,  889  dozen,  197  gross,  19  L  oases 8, 305  37 

Sundry  Chinese  provisions,  value 11,315  01 

Sundry  assorted  groceries  and  provisions,  value 5,148  50 

OUN8  AND  MATERIALS. 

Gruns,  41  rifles,  26  muskets,  6  shot-guns,  4  carbines,  2  cannon,  15  unspeci- 
fied   1,597  55 

Gun  findings,  value 313  81 

Pistols,  159  revolvers 934  55 

HARDWARE,  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLBMKNT8,  AND  TOOLS. 

Adzes,  1  dozen 15  68 

Augers  and  bitts,  17  dozeu  augers,  132  dozen,  8  sets  bitts 663  50 

Awls,  5  gross 32  52 

Axes,  155  dozen : 1,875  09 

Bells,  16  lar^re,  8  dozen  small 401  47 

Butts  and  hinges,  2,900  dozen,  213  pairs,  4  cases,  11  bandies 4, 404  65 

Charcoal  irons,  173  dozen 1,039  45 

Chisels  and  gouges,  130  dozen,  28  sets 925  69 

Chains: 

Dog  and  halter,  1  dozen 1  50 

Trace,  350  pairs 158  50 

Couplings  and  bibbs,  40  dozen,  1  case  bibbs,  32  dozen,  4  sets  couplings 731  28 

Oultivatoii  and  horse-hoes,  24  .  190  10 

Fencing  wire,  13,757  pounds,  12  bundles 1,147  89 

Files  and  rasps,  841  dozen 1,910  24 

Fillers  and  oilers,  82  dozen 825  65 

Fish-lines  and  nets,  18  dozen,  100  yards  lines,  2  nets. IHL  95 

Fry -pans,  4  dozen 12  00 

Furnaces,2  dozen 50  00 

Gimlets,  3:^  dozen 15  00 

Hammers,  164  dozen 957  07 

Hatchets,  285  dozen 1,436  96 

Hoes,  659  dozen 3,866  55 

Horse  and  mule  shoes,  762  kegs 3,589  98 

Hose  pipes  and  sprinklers,  15  dozeu  pipes,  3  dozen  sprinklers 8683 

Knives: 

Butcher,  69  dozen 156  09 

Carving,142  pairs  340  91 

Pocket,  13  dozen 105  12 

Knives  and  forks,  298  dozen 698  44 

Knives,  assorted,  130  dozen,  1  case 160  53 

Locks,  1,750  dozen,  20  set« 7,768  56 

Mallets,  37  dozen 110  22 

Nails: 

Boat,2,307  poands,5  cases 373  92 

Cut,  H,077  kegs,  200  pounds 26,397  10 

Copper  and  composition,  500  pounds 102  00 

Finishing,  20  kegs,  2,850  pounds 400  :« 

Galvanized,  296  kegs 1.498  25 

Horse-shoe,  82  boxes,  3,380  pounds 1,043  01 

Wrought, 27  kegs, 545  pounds .-.  144  01 

Sundry,  5,655  pounds,  6  boxes  and  packages,  12  gross 1, 427  23 

Nuts  and  bolts,  148,091  bolts,  13,063  pounds  nuts 4,158  04 

Ox  bows,  97  dozen 565  95 
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Ox  yokes,  43 $:J08  51 

Picks  aud  iiiattooks,  149  dozen 1,670  07 

Pipes,  iroD,  8,584  feet,  1,525  pounds,  1,641  len^hs,  14  pipes,  4  bundles 6, 553  64 

Planes  and  irons,  78  dozen,  17  pairs  planes,  6  irons 667  85 

Plows,  699 12,961  &^ 

Plow  fixtures,  valne 1,500  61 

Pots  and  kettles,  10  dozen 238  95 

Pnmps,8 159  14 

Razors,  1  dozen 7  75 

Rivets,  iron,  3,000  poands,  48  M,  234  packages,  1  keg 470  M 

Rivets,  copper,  819  pounds 275  39 

Rules,  64  cIozeD 197  78 

Sapolio,  48  dozen 39  91 

Saws,  206  dozen,  49  crosfr-cut,  78  circular  and  assorted 2, 366  69 

Safes,  18 3,470  50 

Scales,  platform,  56 1,898  45 

Scales,  small,  65 294  19 

Scissors  and  shearH,  271  dozen 860  31 

Screws,  9,578  gross,  2  dozen 2,523  24 

Screw -drivers,  57  dozen 157  72 

Shovels,  146  dozen,  3  cases 4, 2:^5  06 

Spades, 69  dozen,?  boxes 672  19 

Spikes,  26,200  jwnnds,  10  kegs 1,436  95 

Steels,  6 5  50 

Stoves  and  ranges,  557 8,807  18 

Stove  furniture,  value 939  08 

Squares,  12  dozen 174  51 

Tacks,  iron  and  tinned,  1,892  dozen,  24  gross,  971  pounds 1 ,  214  82 

Tacks,  copper,  283  pounds 94  44 

Tool  handles,  2,100  dozen,  24  pairs 2,684  49 

Traps,  rat,  50  dozen 236  48 

Twine,  wrapping  aud  seine,  905  pounds,  11  dozen,  5  packages  wrapping,  871 

imunds  seine 506  86 

Vises,  I  dozen 144  20 

Washers,  1,270  pounds,  500  pieces 101  82 

Wire: 

Brass,  4f*  pounds 15  30 

Copper,  161  pounds 60  62 

Iron,  3,957  pounds,  6  bundles :i63  99 

Wire  cloth  and  netting,  6,854  feet,  267  yards,  2  rolls,  1  package 1, 406  82 

Wrapping  ))aper,  2,239  reams,  459  pounds,  108  bales 2, 548  57 

Wrenches,  67  dozen dTiO  71 

Wooden  ware: 

Baskets,  18  dozen,  199  nests 610  28 

Buckets  and  pails,  50  dozen,  419  nests 864  77 

Brooms,  1,343  dozen 3, 566  74 

Brushes,  paint,  whitewash,  &.C.,  545  dozen 2.654  55 

Tubs,  13  dozen,  6  nests 59  23 

Washboards,  86  dozen 120  05 

Sundry  hardware,  value 54, 646  01 

IRON  AND  STEEL,  AC. 

Brass,  5  sheets 42  88 

Copper: 

Bar,  44  bars,  1,818  pounds 946  80 

Bolts,  19  pounds 6  4H 

Pipe,  449  tubes 3,156  40 

Sheet,  42  sheets,  193  pounds 1,343  52 

Iron: 

Bar,  2.267  bars,  535  bundles,  7,529  poands 6,437  ,50 

Hoop,  12  bundles,  1,009  pounds 120  36 

Galvanized,  42  sheets,  5,498  pounds 576  96 

Sheet,  575  sheets,  33,225  pounds 3,204  5:^ 

Old  iron,  36  tons 1,577  75 

Plate  iron,  33  plates 1,202  00 

Railroad  rails,  6 23  76 

Ste^l,  170  bars,  7,006  pounds,  8  bundles,  3  sheets 1,650  91 

4277 IS 
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Buckskins,  6  pieces,  6  pounds $i2  63 

Calfskins,  87  dozen,  1  roll 1,424  90 

Chamois  leather,  4  dozen,  2  kips 43  75 

Goat  and  kid  skins,  22  dozen 473  34 

Harness  leather,  8,380  pounds,  6  rolls 3,315  99 

Patent  leather,  1,270  feet,  2  pieces 208  03 

Sheep  skins,  433  dozen,  2  bales 1,  ^67  75 

Sole  leather.  37,326  pounds,  18  sides 9.798  69 

Sundry  leather,  value 20,836  38 

LUMBER. 

Battens,  64,728  feet 872  83 

Cedar  lumber,  58,222  feet 3,400  95 

Clapboards,  9,300  feet 175  52 

Flooring,  pine,  41,057  feet 615  00 

Flooring,  redwood,  156,895  feet 2,728  94 

Knees,  boat,  53 87  00 

Laths,  357,200 382  20 

N.  W.  lumber,  dressed,  l,813,:i67 23,116  65 

N.  W.  lumber,  rough,  12,046,113  feet 99,284  71 

N.  W.  lumber,  assorted,  464,414  feet 5,057  02 

Pickets,  101,795  feet 1,123  00 

Pine,  eastern,  19,214  feet 1,168  15 

Plank ! 

Ash,  8,480  feet 551  80 

Oak,  9,564  feet 665  47 

Hickory  and  walnut,  6,085  feet 677  35 

Posts,  78,707 9,866  61 

Redwood,  dressed,  1,436,250  feet 24,256  82 

Redwoo<l,  rough,  819,478  feet 11,092  50 

Redwood,  scantling,  69,342  feet 960  07 

Redwood,  assorted,  101,661  feet 2,034  87 

Railroad  ties,  21,249 4,119  11 

Shingles,  14,956  thousand 25,564  86 

Siding,  2:^,368  feet 397  26 

Spars  and  piles,  85 229  05 

Sundry  lumber,  285,299  feet,  3  blocks,  3  logs,  20  poles,  1  package 6, 985  34 

HACHINEBY. 

Babbitt  metal,  400  pounds 86  00 

Belting,  2,842  feet,  18  pounds 880  80 

Boiler  tubes,  993 3,809  87 

Centrifugals,  18 14,485  00 

Fanning  mills,  1 35  00 

Moulding  sand,  79  tons 172  87 

Packing,  2,578  pounds,  100  feet 1,656  55 

Sewing  machines,  T3S 18,467  12 

Steam  engines,  9 9,585  85 

Steam  pumps,  37 12,069  25 

Sundry  machinery,  value 70,029  16 

MATCHES. 

Matches,  32,487  gross 13,589  76 

NAVAJL  81t>RK6. 

Boats,  8 710  75 

Blocks,  309,4  dozen 661  70 

Canvas,  25,477  yards 6,272  30 

Cordage : 

Houseline,  66  pounds ^ 9  94 

Manila  rope,  160,326  pounds,  1  coil 17,106  27 

Marline,  2,841  pounds 304  64 

Ratline^  552  pounds 71  76 
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Cordage— Cou  tinned. 

Signal  halyards,  4  dozen t2(»  73 

Spun  yam,  622  pounds 55  98 

Wire  rope,  635  ponnds,  300  feet 168  29 

Assorted  cordage,  70,735  ponnds,  4  coils 7, 194  29 

Oaknm,  56  bales 334  35 

Oars,  1,517 2,170  13 

Pitch,  66  barrels 204  75 

Rosin,  208  barrels 1,064  80 

Sheatl^ing  metal,  13,866  pounds 882  43 

Sheathing  nails,  14  kegs 244  00 

Sails,  13 1,488  59 

Tar,  162  barrels 795  25 

Twine,  sail,  637  pounds 198  87 

Sundry  naval  stores,  value 897  :J2 

OIL. 

Cylinder  and  lubricating,  6,040  gallons,  3  cases 3, 752  79 

Gasoline,  6,699  gallons 1,970  00 

Kerosene,  135,515  gallons 25,565  46 

Lard  oil ,  7,912  gallons,  15  barrels,  20  cases 7, 142  27 

Naphtha,  6,150  gallons 1,087  10 

Sperra,  22,;W7  gallons 13,471  40 

Whale,  2,8:U  gallons 779  35 

Sundry,  500  gallons,  9  gross,  15  cases 496  87 

PAINT  STUFF, 

Turpentine,  3,58(»  gallons 1, 734  60 

PERFUMERY,   SOAP,   AC. 

Brashes,  clothes,  4  dozen 16  50 

Brashes,  nail,  6  dozen 20  75 

Brashes,  shaving,  24  dozen -33  16 

a 

SADDLERY,   CARTS,    AND  MATERIALS. 

Axles,  258  sets,  76  axles,  17,557  pounds 3, 284  27 

Bridles.  28  dozen 426  97 

Bridle  bits,  70  dozen 441  53 

Bridle  heads  and  reins,  40  dozen 490  00 

Buckles,  79  dozen,  122  gross 534  39 

Carts,  22  hand,  24  mule,  2  ox,  5  carts 2,709  00 

Enameled  drill,  4  bolts 40  60 

Enameled  duck,  37  bolts 242  30 

Girths  and  cinchas,  55  dozen  girths 178  95 

Harness,  69  sets,  31  single,  9  packages 4, 376  93 

Horse  blankets  and  rugs,  16 37  38 

Horse  brushes,  31  dozen ., 203  66 

Horse  combs,  39  dozen .* 68  47 

Saddles: 

Ladies',  4 70  50 

Mexican  and  American,  56 892  20 

Saddletrees,  46  dozen 907  40 

Springs,  carriage,  155  sets,  74  springs,  2,191  pounds 1, 191  74 

Spurs,  38  dozen,  17  pairs 238  33 

Stirrnps,  92  dozen  wood,  3  dozen  assorted 215  07 

Wagons,  19 2.943  00 

Wheelbarrows,  307  dozen 1,532  35 

Whips,  198  dozen  assorted,  2i5  dozen  raw  hides 1, 976  81 

Sundry  saddlery  and  materials,  value 14, 012  96 

8HOOK8  AND  CONTAINERS. 

Bags,  cloth,  100  pieces,  3  cases 2:33  25 

Bags,  paper,  255  thousand 633  99 

Barrels,  heads,  453 276  63 
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Sliouks : 

Barrel,  7,164  set« $4,011  81 

Box,  1,517  sets,  89  packages 719  75 

Keg,  5,263  sets 1,315  75 

Sundry  contaiDers,  value 1,389  80 

STATIONERY   AND   BOOKS. 

Albiinis,  11  dozen 104  72 

Books,  blank,  value 5,271  02 

Books,  printed,  5,629  volumes,  23  cases  aud  packages .-  6, 372  12 

Bookbinders'  materials,  valne 332  25 

Cardboard,  16  dozen,  3,051  sheets ^. 222  28 

Cards,  blank,  30  thousand,  34  doz 108  49 

Cards,  playing,  325  dozen 753  40 

Envelopes,  997  thousand,  18  dozen,  18  cases l 1,995  13 

Ink,  printing,  303pounds 116  42 

Ink,  writing,  249  dozen,  58  gross,  2  gallons,  2  quarts 717  60 

Mucilage,  198  dozen 225  10 

Newspapers  aud  periodicals,  value 7, 051  63 

Paper,  printing,  1,110  reams 3, 541  47 

Paper,  writing,  2,092  reams 4,361  23 

Peus,  gold,  quill,  and  steel,  6  dozeu  gold,  660  gross,  37  dozen  steel,  12  boxes 

quill 628  liS 

Pencils,  lead,  171  gross,  S^  dozen 481  58 

Pencils,  slate,  25  boxes 6  70 

Sheet  aud  book  music,  273  sheets,  133  books,  3  lots 272  97 

Slates,  writing,  19  dozen,  27  cases 138  94 

Tags  and  labels,  20  dozen,  3,000  label,  191  thousand  tags 262  99 

Types,  plates,  cuts,  &o.,  value 5  50 

Sundry  assorted,  valne 6, 663  21 

TOBACCO  AND  CIOAR8. 

Cigars,  2.522  M,  lease 28,290  78 

Snuff,  96  pounds,  2  dozen 46  00 

Tobacco,  128,562  pounds,  68  gross,  1  package 40,  '^77  10 

SUNDRY   MERCHANDI6K. 

Birdseed,  2,444  pounds 144  03 

Boxes  and  cases,  valne 4. 717  31 

Clocks,  wood,  717 2,360  59 

Charcoal,  123  sacks 78  90 

Coal,  hard,  1,195  tons 8,506  65 

Coke,  65  sacks 35  07 

Curiosities,  value 2  50 

Firewood,  100  cords 1,019  13 

Matchwood,  48  barrels 277  00 

Plants  and  seeds,  valne 954  98 

Photographic  material,  value 785  52 

Pipes,  tobacco,  202  gross,  103  dozen 2,  015  95 

Pipe  stems,  19  dozen .• 28  37 

Railroad  stock  and  material,  value 4,983  72 

Scientific  instruments,  valne 769  74 

Tanning  material,  87  sacks  bark 67  49 

Trunks,  221  nests,  89  single 1,245  93 

Traveling  bags,  161  dozen,  71  single 1,200  06 

Valises,  19  dozen 400  66 

Wicks  and  wicking,  813  gross,  670  pounds 442  01 

Sundry  articles,  value 6,408  16 

ENTERED  IN  BOND, 

ALE,   PORTER,   BEER. 

Ale,  European,  1,925  dozen  qnarts,  2,860  dozen  pints,  8  hogsheads 7, 350  83 

Ale,  ginger,  200  dozen 902  9« 

Beer,  L,  6,425  dozen  quarts,  6,495  dozen  pints,  15  kegs 20, 712  79 

Porter,  355  dozen  quarts,  1,370  dozen  pints 2,237  81 
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CIvOTHING,    HATS,    BOOT8. 

Boots  and  Bboeg,  assorted,  60  pairs,  and  lot f^6  00 

Coats,  20  dozen 675  06 

Jackets,  5  dozen 157  06 

Shirts,  under,  75  dozen 197  84 

Shirts,  assorted,  67  dozen 467  36 

Socks,  15  dozen 37  44 

Stockings,  18  dozen 67  84 

Suits,  14  dozen 1,506  96 

Trousers  and  pants,  34  dozen,  358  pairs 1, 701  04 

Sundry  clothing,  value 784  73 

Hats,  assorted,  7  dozen 79  98 

CROCKERY  AND  GLASSWARE. 

I^mps,  3 19  48 

Snndry  crockery,  value 193  34 

Srindry  glassware,  value 56  60 

DRUGS  AND  MBDICINFS. 

Pills,  120  dozen 180  00 

Sarsaparilla,  60  dozen 1 465  00 

Snndry  drugs  and  medicines,  value 519  00 

DRY  GOODS. 

Cottons : 

Blankets,  1,396  pairs 1,046  85 

Cotton,  bleached,  5,246  yards 239  52 

Denims,  2,671  yards 223  57 

Domestics,  7,214  yards 292  94 

Drilling,  3,966  yards 628  65 

Handkerchiefs,  200  dozen 92  53 

Moleskin,  729  ^ards 155  43 

Mosquito  netting,  60  pieces 'M)  00 

Prints,  1,220  yards 103  21 

Quilts,  22  dozen,  47  pieces 296  75 

Towels,  652  dozen 646  13 

Velvet,  cotton,  974  yards 1 286  52 

Assorted  cottons,  10,263  yards 1, 264  39 

Linens: 

Drill,  1,807  yards 192  91 

Silks : 

Satin,  46  yards 24  71 

Woolens : 

Blankets,  4.998  pieces,  119  single,  1  bale 4, 622  42 

Buckskin,  96  pieces 580  75 

Flannel,  1,919  yards 603  53 

Sundry  woolens,  value 8  64 

Mixtures: 

Burlaps,  26,308  vards 1,548  38 

Hessians,  27,828  yards 1,483  94 

Tweed,  50  yards 41  78 

FANCY  GOODS  AND  MILLINERY. 

Corsets,  13  dozen 76  22 

Thread,  700  pounds,  230  gross 1,081  209 

Sundry  fancy  goods,  value 716  79 

PISH,   DRY  AND  SALT. 

Cod,  30  pounds 2  10 

Herrings,  108  boxes 361  70 
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FURNITUBK. 

Floorcloth,  31yardfl 121  47 

Mattiug,  20  rolls 90  0* 

Assorted  furniture,  valne 893  0$ 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVI8IOMS. 

Beef,  salt,  5  ban-els,  t»  half-barrels 96  00 

Bn^ad,  5,345  pounds 142  20 

Butter,  192  pounds 65  28 

Cheese,  G  cheeses 6  50 

Pork,  8  barrels,  2  half-barrels 119  00 

Rice,  46,959  pounds 1,050  46 

Sauce,  80  cases,  27  jars 101  00 

Soap,  16,800  pounds 730  50 

Vernucelli,  16  packages 48  00 

Sundry  Chinese  provisions,  value 1,218  50 

Sundry  groceri-es  and  provisions,  valne 61  07 

GUNS,   GUN   MATERIAL,    AND  POWDER. 

GuuH,  2  guns 87  66 

Gun  caps,  2M 3  00 

Gun  findings,  value 4^  23 

Pistols,  1 7  31 

Shot,  2,050  pounds 92  69 

Powder: 

Gunpowder,  1,250 pounds *M^  94 

HARDWARE,   IMPLEMENTS  AND  TOOLS. 

Fencing  wire,  18,092  pounds 454  77 

Fish-lines  and  net«,  15  dozen,  126  pounds  lines,  1  net,  9  packages  nets 163  15 

Knives : 

Pocket,  2  dozen « 5  84 

Knives  and  forks,  24  dozen 9, 49T 

Twine,  wrapping,  1,202  pounds 210  52 

Wooden  ware : 

Corks,  30  M.  379  gross.... 411  71 

Snndrv  hardware,  value 836  37 

i 

JEWELRY,   PLATE,   CLOCKS. 

Clocks,  37,  11  cases 519  68 

Plated  ware,  valne 1,874  62 

Silver  ware,  value 934  50 

Watches,  2  gold,  231  assorted 1,035  70 

Sundry  jewelry,  value 739  34 

LUMBER. 

Sundry  lumber,  2  pieces 24  92 

MACHINERY. 

Sewing  machines,  6 62  00 

MUSICAf.  INSTRUMENTS. 

Organ,  1 60  01 

Musical  boxes,  14 398  06 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Cordage : 

Manila  rope,  6,461  pounds 7o9  71 
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OIL. 

Peanut  China,  1,460  cases $5,717  :{0 

PBRFUMBRT  AND  TOILET  ARTICLK6. 

Combs,  5  dozen 4  26 

Hair  oil,  36  dozen 234  00 

Sandry  perfumery,  value 432  03 

8ADDLKRY,   AC. 

Bridle  bits,  18  dozen 48  40 

Bridle  heads  and  reins,  30  dozen 155  75 

Horse  blankets,  300  pairs 194  80 

Saddles,  English,  5  dozen 1 433  42 

SHOOKS  AND  CONTAINSRS. 

Bags,  cloth,  471,500 32,343  06 

Casks,  empty,  44 110  00 

SPIRITS. 

Alcohol,  665  gallons,  20  cases 488  48 

Absinthe,  8  cases 89  55 

Arrac,  5  cases 52  50 

Bitters  and  cordials,  177  cases 2, 117  94 

Brandy,  13,577  cases,  162  quarter  casks,  16  hogsheads 71, 955  IB 

China  wines,  2,911  cases,  25  casks,  91  jars 6,877  14 

Cologne,  1  case 120  29 

Florida  water,  42  cases 204  55 

Gin,  9,720  cases,  19  casks,  25  quarter  casks,  32  hogsheads 17, 904  42 

Jamaica  ginger,  1  case 27  50 

Madeira,  50  cases,  2  pipes,  1  hogshead 1, 700  57 

Painkiller,  25  cases 1,350  0§ 

Port  wine,  217  cases,  2  casks,  10  quarter  casks 2, 058  49 

Bum,  45  cases,  45  casks,  8  quarter  casks jl 1, 572  34 

Sherry,  319  cuses,  16  quarter  casks^  1  keg 1, 999  69 

Toilet  yinegar,  2  cases 5  36 

Vermouth,  2  cases 14  61 

Whisky,  3,056  cases,  30  barrels,  150  half  barrels,  139  casks,  35  quarter  casks, 

13  octaves 34.354  35 

STATIOXKRY   AND  BOOKS. 

Books,  printed,  155  volumes,  2  boxes 428  79 

Tags  and  labels,  39  thousand 78  65 

Sundry  stationery,  value 113  00 

TEA. 

Tea,  2,730  pounds.  25  bales 675  65 

TINWARE. 

Sundry,  value 3  37 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 

Cigars,  2,551  thousand 35,612  48 

Tobacco,  6,a50  pounds,  68  boxes 2,500  00 

WINES,  LIGHT. 

California  wines : 

Angelica,  35  cases 150  00 

Port,  50  cases,  2  barrels 358  35 

White,  60  cases,  1  cask 504  00 
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European  and  other  wines: 

Champagne,  :^  cases  and  baskets f2,805  70 

Claret,  726  eases,  10  half  barrels,  12  casks,  27  half  casks,  10  hogshead..  5,900  75 

Ginger  wine,  10  oases 35  00 

Rhine  wine,  51  cases '^81  43 

Sundry  wines,  64  cases,  3  cases,  6  kegs >^86  11 

HUNDRY   MERCHANDISE. 

Boxes  and  cases,  value 228  64 

C^obra,  43,8:«5  pounds 1,197  10 

Firewood,  17  loads 40  00 

Fireworks,  37  bales 145  60 

Pearl  shell,  1,638  pounds 409  50 

Pipes,  tobacco,  21  dozens 259  56 

Scientific  instruments,  value 173  44 

Trunks,  4 ^  49 

Sundry  articles,  valae 805  71 

FREE, 

Animals: 

Horses,  2 100  00 

Mules,  8 1,305  00 

Bnlls,9;  cows,3;  calve8,3 3,515  73 

Rams,  20 1,500  00 

Bags  returned : 

Bales,  119 1,385  00 

Books  printed  in  Hawaiian  : 

Cases,  17 1,545  75 

Books: 

Cases,  23 3,692  36 

Building  material : 

Iron  leaves,  2  boxes ;  iron  castings,  3  boxes 168  25 

Iron  ornaments,  2  boxes  ..? 189  10 

Sundry,  assorted 1,443  29 

Coal  and  coke : 

Coal,  tons,  18,451 52,081  42 

Coke,  tons,  5 34  19 

Clothing : 

Cases,  2 737  00 

Trunks,  1 107  00 

Crockery : 

Snndry  assorted  cases,  2 500  00 

Curios : 

Cases,  1 266  50 

Decorations : 

Cases,  1 50  00 

Drugs  and  medicines : 

Packages,  71 '. 3,072  63 

Furniture: 

Cases,  12 1,110  00 

Fireman^s  goods : 

Hats  and  belts,  cases,  4 « 417  40 

Fire  bells,  2 373  50 

Groceries  and  produce : 

Batter,  2  boxes,  16  jars 44  96 

Assorted  cases,  6 25  08 
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Grain  and  feed : 

Hay,  bales,  484 $726  76 

Bran,  sacks,  393 '223  85 

Oats,  sacks,  388 tie2  52 

Galvanized  iron : 

Tubeing,  bundles 950  76 

Tees,  3^ ;  knees  and  sockets,  300 ;  crosses,  36 ;  liaoges,  75 955  20 

Glass: 

Cases,  59 5,119  16 

Hawaiian  whalers  and  traders : 

Seal  knives,  512 512  00 

Shells,  270  pounds 260  00 

Seal  oil,  395  gallons 118  50 

Tortoise  oil,  160  gallons 48  00 

Sharks' oil,  25  gallons 12  50 

Shark  fins,  150  pounds 30  00 

Tortoise  meat,  5  barrels 25  00 

Drie<lfiflh,  33,547  pounds 2,042  11 

Iron: 

Plate,  164,128pound8 3,231  20 

Sheet,  35,880  pounds 736  28 

Iron  piping : 

Sewer  pipe,  pieces,  591 ;  attachments,  pieces,  41 425  37 

Water-pipe,  3,311  pieces 10,963  24 

Attachments,  283  pieces 1,029  31 

Brass  hydrants,  50 586  81 

Lights : 

Lighthouses,  2 3,310  94 

Lead: 

Pig,  12,586  pounds 597  84 

Bars,  261 1,371  76 

Military  goods : 

Uniforms,  24  cases 12,555  03 

Swords  and  belts,  1  case t 161  00 

Odorless  excavator : 

One /. 1,311  40 

Powder  and  fuse : 

Blasting  powder,  300  kegs 1,104  95 

Fuse,  1  case 22  50 

Personal  and  household  goods  (old  and  in  use) : 

Packages,  436 14,779  95 

Plants  and  seeds : 

Packages,  13 276  93 

Postage  stamps : 

Cases,  1 408  30 

Rice  (Hawaiian) : 

Bags,  790 3,558  00 

Returned  cargoes : 

Sugar  (Hawaiian),  2,258  pounds 208  :M) 

Silks : 

Packages,  5 542  75 

Stationery : 

Cases,  13 830  75 

Sundry  merchandise : 

Value 27,635  70 

Tanning  material : 

Bark,  ground,  60  sacks 50  00 

Telephone  material : 

Wire,  189  packages 1,517  59 

•   As8orte<l  packages 2,543  35 
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INTBODITCTORY 1 ,  * 

CaNTIBTBNT  ^F  AFRICA. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

(Embracing  the  Cauary  IslancU,  Morocco,  Tnuis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt.) 

Northern  Division,  total  trade  of,  imports  and  exports *i 

Canary  Islands .' 3-5 

(General  foreign  trade  of,  3;  American  and  BritiHli  trade  with,  4;  nav- 
igation of,  4,  5.)  ^ 

Algeria r>-9 

(Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  5 ;  do.  by  articles,  6 :  French  trade 
with,  7,  8;  British  and  American  trade  with,  8,  9.) 

Morocco ^10 

(Imports  and  exports  by  conntries,  9;  principal  articles  of  imports  into 
Morocco,  9,  10.) 

Tripoli  and  Tunis 10-15 

(Trade  of  Tripoli,  10,11;  trade  of  Tunis,  11 ;  trade  of  France  with  Mo- 
rocco, Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  11,12;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  same, 
12;  navigation,  12.) 

Barbary  States KM5 

(American  trade  with  the  Barbary  States  and  how  to  increase  the  same.) 

Egypt : 15-19 

(Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  15;  American  trade  with,  16;  British 
trade  with,  16 ;  French  trade  with,  17 ;  navigation  of  Alexandria  and 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  18;  American  steam  communication  wanted, 
18,  19.) 

80UTHKRN  DIVISION. 

(From  Cape  Verde  on  the  West  Coast  around  by  the  Cape  of  Gk»od  Hope  and 

down  the  East  Coast  to  Cape  Guardaftii.) 

WEST  COAST. 

(Embracing  Senegal,  Gambia,  Sieya  Leone,  Liberia,  Gold  Coast,  Gaboon,  I^a- 

gos,  Portuguese  Settlements,  &c.) 

West  Coast 19-28 

(Imports  and  exports  by  colonies  and  settlements,  19;  British  and  Amer- 
ican trade  with,  20 ;  imports  and  exports  of  France  with,  27 ;  im- 
ports and  exports  of  England  with,  27,  28 ;  general  trade  r^um^,  27 
and  28). 

Senegal 20,21 

(General  trade  of,  and  trade  of  France  with,  20,21.) 

Gambia 21.28 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  21 ;  details  of  trade  of,  22.) 

116:t 
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Sierra  Leooe 2:2,23 

(Importo  au<l  exports  of,  22 ;  principal  articles  of  import^}  into,  22, 23 ; 
American,  British,  French,  and  German  ti-atle  with.) 

Liberia 23 

(General  trade  of,  and  trade  with  the  United  States.) 

Gold  Coast 23-2& 

(Valne  of  imports  and  exi>ort8,  23 ;  trade  of,  by  countries,  principal  arti- 
cles of  import  and  whence  received,  navigation  by  flags,  &c.,  24; 
British  and  American  trade  with,  25.) 

Lagos A 25,26 

(Imp'orts  and  exports  by  articles,  navigation,  and  trade  with  England 
and  the  United  States.) 

Portuguese  dependencies 26 

(Imports  and  exports  of;  trade  of  Portugal,  England,  and  the  United 
States  with  ;  principal  articles  of  import  and  export.) 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Cape  Colony 28.29 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with  ; 
navigation  and  imports  by  articles.) 

Natal 30 

(Total  trade  of;  imports  by  articles;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
•land  with,  &c.) 
Total  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with  South  Africa,  de- 

tailsof 31,32 

EAST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

(Embracing  Portuguese  Settlements,  Zanguebar,  Ajan,  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  R^anion, 

Mauritius,  Seychelles,  &c.) 
Zanzibar 33-36 

(Imports  and  exports  with  the  United  States,  and  general  navigation,  33 ; 
general  imports  by  articles,  'M ;  American  cottons  in,  35 ;  how  the 
trade  of  is  controlled,  36. ) 
Madagascar 36-40 

(Trade  of,  with  the  x>rinci pal  countries,  36;  American  vs.  British  trade 
in,  37;  how  to  increase  American  trade  in,  37-40.) 
Mauritius 40,41 

(Trade  and  navigation  of,  by  countrieNaud  flags,  40;  American  and  Brit- 
ish trade  in,  41.) 
Reunion 41,42 

(General  trade  and  particulars  of,  41 ;  French,  British,  and  American  trade 
with,  42.) 
R^8um€  of  African  trade 42-61 

(Valne  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  continent,  and  the  distribution  of 
same ;  details  of  British,  French,  and  American  trade  with  the  con- 
tinent, 43,  44 ;  imports  and  exports  by  countries  and  colonies,  45 ; 
British  trade  with,  by  countries  and  colonies,  45;  French  and  Amer- 
ican trade  with,  by  countries  and  colonies,  46 ;  British  trade  with,  by 
articles,  47 ;  French  trade  with,  by  articles,  48 ;  American  trade  with, 
by  articles,  49-51.) 

CONTINESI'T  OF  AlVIBRICA. 

Dominion  of  Canada .• 52-64 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  ld66  to  1881,  52;  imports  and  exports  by  coun- 
tries, 53;  imports  by  provinces  and  countries,  54,  55;  trade  of  Eng- 
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land  and  the  United  States  with,  55,  56 ;  exports  of,  by  articles,  56 ; 

share  of  the  United  States  and  Groat  Britain  in  the  total  trade, 

56,  57;  trade  of  Quebec,  57  ;  trade  of  Manitoba,  details  of,  58;  etfect 

of  Canadian  tariff  on  trade,  59 ;  trade  nearly  all  with  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States,  60;  snbsidy  to  steamship  line  between  Canada 

and  Brazil,  60.) 

British  North  America 61-64 

(Imports  by  articles,  61;  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  with, 
61-64.) 

Mexico 64-71 

(Value  of  imports  and  exports  of,  by  countries,  64 ;  American,  British,  and  ^ 

French  trade  with,  65;  imports  and  exports,  by  articles — of  Great 
Britain  66,  France,  67,  and  the  United  States  67-70;  analysis  of  Mex- 
ican trade,  70,  71.) 

Central  America 71-76 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  by  States,  71 ;  imports  and  exports  of,  by  articles 
— with  Great  Britain  72,  France  and  the  United  States  73 ;  analysis 
of  Central  American  trade — British  and  American  cotton  goods  in, 
74,  75;  how  to  build  up  American  trade  in,  &c.,  75,  76.) 

British  Honduras 76-78 

(Value  of  imports  and  exports,  76 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  with,  77,78;  analysis  of  American  trade  with  78.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

United  States  of  Colombia 78-82 

(Imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  78 ;  imports  and  exjiorts  with  Great 
Britain,  79;  imports  and  exports  with  France,  80;  trade  of  the 
United  States  with,  80  and  81;  British  and  American  tottons  in,  81 ; 
analysis  of  American  trade  with,  81  and  82.) 

Venezuela 82-87 

Trade  of,  by  countries,  82  and  83 ;  British  trade  with,  83  and  84 ;  French 
trade  with,  85;  American  trade  with,  and  how  to  increase  the  same, 
85-^7.) 

British  Guiana 88,89 

(General  trade  of;  British  and  American  trade  with  ;  increase  of  Ameri- 
can trade  with,  feasible. ) 

Dutch  Guiana 89 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
with.) 

French  Guiana 90 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain 
with.    Total  trade  of  all  the  Guianas.) 

Brazil 90-97 

(General  trade  by  countries,  90, 91 ;  British  trade  with,  by  articles,  91, 92; 
French  trade  with, « by  articles,  93;  American  trade  with — American 
and  British  cottons  in,  quality  of  cotton  goods  used  in,  94^  principal 
American  manufactures  exported  to ;  imports  and  exports  by  prin- 
cipal ports;  steam  navigation  of,  by  flags,  95;  American  trade  with, 
and  how  to  enlarge  the  same,  96,  97.) 

Uruguay 97-102 

(General  trade  of,  and  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  by  articles,  98;  trade  of 
France  and  the  United  States  with,  99 ;  British  and  American  ex- 
ports to,  principal  articles,  100;  how  to  enlarge  American  trade 
with,  100-102.) 
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P»«e. 
Argoutiuc  Reimblic I<hi-l0l^ 

(Geueral  trade  of,  by  ports  and  eountrii^s,  102 ;  trade  of  Great  Brit-ain 

with,  103, 104 ;  trade  of  France  with,  104, 105 ;  American  trade  with, 

105;  review  of  American  trade  with,  106-109.) 

Chili 109-114 

(AnalysivS  of  «^eneral  trade  of,  109,  110;  British  and  Chilian  trade,  by 

articles,  111,  112;  French  trade  with,  112, 113;  American  trade  with,  113; 

American   and  British  cottons   in,  113;  how  to  increaHe  Americaii 

trade  with,  114.) 

Bolivia 114-116 

(General  trade,  statistics  of  and  changes  in  trade  rontes  ;  American  V8. 

European  trade  therewith. ) 

Peru 116-118 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  and  decrease  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  Chili- 

Pernvian  war,  116 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  117 ;  trade  of  France 

and  the  United  States  with,  118.) 

Ecuador 118-120 

(General  trade  of;  tra<le  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 

with.) 

South  Amkrica 120, 121 

{R^amd  of  South  American  trade  by  countries  and  colonies;  share  of 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein.) 

WEST  INDIES. 

British  West  Indies 121-139 

Bermuda:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 121-125 

Bahamas:  Tot4il  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein , 125-127 

Turk's  Island :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  therein 128 

Jamaica :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein. 128-129 

St.  Lucia :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 129 

Virgin  Islands:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  therein 129 

St.  Christopher :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  therein  13D 

Nevis:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 130 

Antigua:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 131 

Monserrat :  Total  trade^  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 131 

Dominica :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein , 131 

St.  Vincent:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain therein  132 

Barbadoes :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit* 

ain  therein 138 

Grenada :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 133 

Tobago  :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 133 

Trinidad :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 134 
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British  West  IndieH :  Besum^  of  trade  of 135-139 

(Total  trade  of,  and  share  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  therein, 
135 ;  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain ,  France,  and  the  United 
States  therewith,  136;  analysis  of  British  and  American  trade  with,  136, 
i:$7 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  by  articles,  137 ;  trade  of  France 
with,  by  articles,  138,  139.) 

French  West  Indies 139-142 

(General  trade  by  colonies  and  countries,  139;  trade  of  France  with,  140, 
141 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  141 ;  exports  from  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States  to,  by  articles,  142.) 

Danish  West  Indies 142-146 

(Exports  from  principal  countries  to,  142;  trade  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  with,  143;  im)iorts  into,  from  the  United  States,  144, 145 ;  nav- 
igation, 145;  how  to  increase  American  trade  with,  145,  146.) 

Dutch  West  Indies 146-147 

(General  trade  of,  by  conntries,  146;  trade  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  with,  146,  147.) 

Spanish  West  Indies 148-151 

(Trade  of,  with  principal  countries;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  148; 
trade  of  France  with,  149;  trade  of  the  United  States  with,  and 
analysis  of  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
with,  150;  British  and  American  cotton  goods  in,  150,  151.) 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo 151-155 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries,  151 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with,  152;  trade  of  the  United  States  with,  153 ;  American  trade  therein 
and  how  to  enlarge  the  same,  154, 155.) 

Ambbican  Continent  :  i^MUMf  of  commerce  of 155-160 

(Analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  continent,  155 ;  direct  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  the  continent,  156,  and 
with  South  America,  157;  total  trade  of  the  continent,  and  the  share 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  158-160. ) 

CONTlNBlVr  OF  ASIA. 

Asiatic  Turkey 161-166 

(Total  trade  of,  by  provinces,  161 ;  Asia  Minor,  general  trade  of,  and 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  161,  162; 
Stria,  trade  of,  by  ports,  162;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with  Asiatic  Turkey,  162, 163 ;  British  trade  with,  163 ;  how 
'  to  increase  American  trade  with,  164,  165 ;  Trebizonde,  impgrts  and 
exports  ofj  by  countries,  166.) 

Aden 166-168 

(Imports  and  exports,  166,  167;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with,  167,  168.) 

Muscat 168,169 

(Greneral  trade  of,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
therein.) 

Persia 169,170 

(General  trade  of,  and  articles  which  enter  thereinto,  169;  British  consu- 
lar analysis  of  Persian  trade ;  British  trade  therewith,  170. ) 

British  India 171-178 

(Total  foreign  trade,  by  artieleB,  171 ;  trade  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  United  States,  &c.,  171, 172;  Indian  exports, 
analysis  of,  172;  navigation,  173;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  173- 
175;  trade  of  France  with,  175,  176;  American  trade  with,  176, 177; 
British  and  American  cotton  goods  in,  178. ) 
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Ceylon 178-189 

(Total  foreign  commerce,  178 ;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain wit^,  179, 180,) 

Straits  Settlements  (Singapore,  Peuaug,  and  Malacca) 180-188 

(Importance  of  Singapore  as  a  trade  center,  and  navigation  of  the  port, 
180 ;  details  of  the  trade  of  Singapore  and  Penang — imports  and  ex- 
ports by  articles,  181 ;  trade  by  countries  and  colonies,  182,  183 ;  de- 
tails of  trade  by  countries,  183-185 ;  trade  of  Mala^sca,  1S5 ;  imports 
and  exports  of  Great  Britain  with  Settlements,  185,  186 ;  trade  of 
France  with,  186;  how  Great  Britain  controls  the  market,  187;  Amer- 
ican trade  with,  187,  188.) 

Dutch  India 188-191 

(Imports  and  exports  by  countries — ^principal  imports  of,  188;  trade  of 
the  principal  countries  and  colonies  with,  182 ;  trade  of  France,  by 
articles,  with,  182;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  183;  trade  of  the 
United  States  with,  details  of,  190, 191.) 

Philippine  Islands 192-196 

(General  trade  of,  details  concerning,  192;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  with,  193, 194 ;  American  trade  with,  and  how  to  increase  the 
same,  194,  195.) 

Japan 195-198 

(Foreign  commerce  by  countries,  195 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  196 ; 
trade  of  France  with,  197 ;  American  trade  with  Japan,  197.) 

Siam 198-199 

(Foreign  trade  and  its  distribution-^-American  trade  with,  and  how  to  in- 
crease the  same,  198;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  199.) 

China  and  Hong-Kong 19^206 

(China:  Analysis  of  foreign  trade,  199;  imports  and  exports,  by  articles 
and  countries,  200;  Hong-Kong:  foreign  trade— difficulty  of  esti- 
mating the  same — analysis  of,  201 ;  imports  and  exports  of,  202 ;  trade 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  with  China  and  Hong-Kong,  202,  203 ; 
American  trade,  remarkable  increase  thereof,  204 ;  how  to  increase 
American  trade  therewith,  205.) 

Re«apitulation  of  the  trade  of  Asia 205-d07 

(Total  imports  and  exports  of  the  continent,  and  share  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  205,  206 ;  trade  advantages  of 
colonial  iiossessions— direct  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  with  the  continent,  206 ;  total  imports  and  exports  by 
countries  and  colonies,  and  the  share  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  . 
the  I'nited  States  therein,  207.) 

AVSTRAIiASIA. 

Australasia : 20«-8ao 

(Total  trade,  by  colonies — foreign,  as  distinguished  from  intercolonial 
trade,  208;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  colonies  (separately 
given),  by  articles,  209-216 ;  recapitulation  of  British  trade  with  Aua- 
tralasia,  217;  American  trade  with,  analyzed,  217;  American  and 
British  trade  with,  compared,  by  articles,  218-220 ;  American  exports 
thereto,  by  articles,  220.) 

COIVTINBIVT    OF    £17ROPB. 

Russia 221-«6 

(General  trade,  by  articles, 221,223;  British  trade  with, 223, 224;  French 
trade  with,  225;  American  trade  with,  226.) 
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Sweden  and  Norway - 226-233 

(Norway:  General  trade  of,  226,227;  British  trade  with,  228;  French 
trade  with,  229.  Sweden:  General  trade  of— British  trade  with,  230, 
2:)!;  French  trade  with,  230,  231.  Total  trade  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 232;  American  trade  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  233.) 

Denmark.... 233-237 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries,  233,  234;  British  trade  with,  234,  235; 
French  trade  with,  235,  236;  American  trade  with,  236.) 

All  Scandinavia  :    (RisurhS  of  general  trade,  and  the  share  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  therein,  236,  237.) 

Germany 237-247 

(General  trade  statistics,  237,  2:^;  British  trade  with,  239-242;  French 
trade  with,  243,  244;  American  trade  with,  244-247.) 

Holland 247-254 

.  (General  trade  of,  by  countries  and  by  articles,  247-249;  British  trade 
with,  249-251 ;  French  trade  with,  251,  252;  American  trade  with, 
and  how  to  increase  the  same,  253,  v54.) 

Belgium 254-261 

(Special  imports  and  exports  of  Belgium  and  the  shares  of  the  principal 
countries  therein,  254,  255;  British  trade  with,  256,  257;  French 
trade  with,  25«,  259;  American  trade  with,  260,  261.) 

The  United  Kingdom 261-301 

(General  trade  and  review  thereof,  261, 262.  Exports  of  principal  British 
manufactures  from  1872  to  1881— cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  iron 
and  steel,  machinery  and  millwork,  hardware  and  cutlery,  wearing 
*  apparel,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  woolen  manufactures,  linen  and 
jute  goods,  coal  and  coke,  analytical  re  view  thereof,  263-275 ;  British 
general  imports  by  continents  and  countries — for  1872,  1875,  1879, 
1880,  and  1881—275,  276 ;  exports  to  same  and  for  the  same  years, 
277,  278 ;  imports  and  exports  by  articles— 1879, 1880,  and  1881—278- 
286;  navigation  of  the  kingdom  by  flags  and  countries,  286-288;  trade 
of  the  kingdom  with  France^  288-292 ;  trade  of  the  kingdom  with  the 
United  States — analytical  review  thereof  for  ten  years,  292-301.) 

France 302-317 

(Total  trade— review  thereof,  302,  303 ;  imports  and  exports  by  countries, 
304;  imports  and  exports  by  articles,  305-307;  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  imports  and  exports  by  articles,  308,  309 ;  trade  between 
France  and  the  United  States  from  French  and  American  retums, 
general  review  thereof,  309-315 ;  review  of  French  trade  for  1881, 
316,  317.) 

Switzerland 318-320 

(General  trade  of,  318;  trade  of  France  \vith,  imports  and  exports,  319, 
320 ;  trade  with  the  United  States,  320.) 

Spain 320-326 

(General  trade,  by  articles  and  countries,  320,  321;  British  trade  with, 
322;  French  trade  with,  323,  324;  American  trade  with,  325. 

Portugal 326-329 

(Trade  with  principal  countries,  326;  British  trade  with,  326, 327 ;  French 
trade  with,  327,  328;  American  trade  with,  328,  329.) 

Italy 329-335 

(Total  trade,  by  articles,  329;  by  countries,  330 ;  British  trade  with,  331, 
332;  French  trade  with,  332-'334;  American  trade  with,  334,  335.) 
4277 74 
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Pa«©. 
Aufltria-Hangary 335-343 

,  (General  trade,  imports  and  exports,  by  principal  articles,  335-337 ;  manu- 
facturing industries  of,  338;  imports  and  exports  by  countries  and 
ports,  339;  British  trade  with,  339,  340;  French  trade  with,  340,  341; 
American  trade  with,  and  how  to  increase  the  same,  342,  343.) 

Turkey 343-347 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries,  343;  British  trade  with,  344, 345;  French 
trade  with,  345,  346;  American  trade  with,  346^  347.) 

Greece 347-349 

(Total  trade,  by  articles,  347 ;  trade  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  with,  347-349.) 

Roumania 349-352 

(General  trade  of,  imports  and  exports,  by  articles,  349 ;  trade  by  countries, 
350;  trade  possibilities  of  the  United  States  with,  350,  351;  British 
trade  with,  351,  352;  French  trade  with,  352.) 

Aix  Europe 353-355 

(General  imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  and  the  shares  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  353 ;  direct  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Europe,  354; 
American  trade  with  Europe  and  the  flags  under  which  it  is  carried, 
355.) 

The  WoRLD^s  Commerce:  Recapitulation  of 356-373 

(General  imports  and  exports  of  the  several  countries  and  colonies,  and 
the  shares  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein, 
356-359;  analysis  of  the  same,  360,  361;  reciprocal  trade  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  187^1881, 
362;  direct  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
with  the  world,  by  continents,  countries,  and  colonies,  363-366; 
British,  French,  and  American  trade  with  British  and  French  posses- 
sions, 366, 367 ;  direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  world,  368- 
370 ;  review  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  world,  and  how  to  enlarge 
the  same,  370-373.) 

REPORTS  OF  C01VSIJI.S. 

CONTINENT  OF  AFRICA. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 

8ierra  Leone:  Report  by  Consul  Lewis 375 

(Agriculture,  375;  education,  harbor,  &c.,  imports,  and  exports,  376; 
sanitary,  trade,  population  and  census,  377 ;  occupations,  379 ;  re- 
ligion, 380 ;  rainfall,  ship  tonnage,  and  returns  of  births  and  deaths, 
382 ;  exports  and  imports,  383 ;  shipping,  384 ;  sailing  ships,  385, 
388, 390 ;  steamships,  386, 389, 391.) 

Madagascar :  Report  by  Consul  Robinson ,  of  Tamatave. 39!^ 

(General  report,  392  to  395;  trade  with  the  United  States,  395.) 

Zanzibar:  Report  by  Consul  Batchelder 396 

(Cloves,  peppers,  &c.,  396;  navigation  of  port,  398;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 399.) 

Mauritius:  Report  by  Consul  Prentiss 399 

(Exports  and  imports,  400;  shipping,  401 ;  trade  with  the  United  States, 
402 ;  agriculture,  403 ;  labor  and  wages,  404 ;  banking  facilities,  leg- 
islation, charities,  405 ;  public  health,  406 ;  epidemic  of  1865-^66, 
407;  imports,  408-414 ;  exports,  415-418;  navigation  of  Port  Louis, 
419, 420. ) 
Reunion :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Langlois 421 
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NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Pag«. 

Morocco :  Report  by  Consul  Matthews,  of  Tangier 421 

(Importations,  4'^ ;  exports,  424 ;  nayiji^ation  and  agriculture,  426 ;  ship- 
ping, 427 ;  r^urns  of  imports,  428, 429 ;  returns  of  exports,  430 ;  trade 
by  ports,  431 ;  imports  into  Tangier,  432 ;  exports  at  Tangier,  434  ; 
shipping  and  imports  at  Tetuan,  435 ;  exports  at  Tetnan,  436 ;  im- 
ports at  Laraicbe,  436 ;  exports  and  foreign  shipping  at  Laraiche, 
437 ;  shipping  and  imports  and  exports  at  Rabat,  437, 438 ;  imports 
and  shipping  at  Casablanca,  440;  imports  and  exports  at  Rabat, 
438 ;  exx>orts  at  Casablanca,  441 ;  imports  and  foreign  shipping  at 
Mazagan,  442, 443 ;  exports  at  Mazagan,  444 ;  shipping,  imports  and 
exports  at  Saffi,  445;  shipping,  imports  and  exports  at  Mogador, 
446-449.) 

Tripoli:  Report  by  Consul  Robson 450 

(Agriculture,  manufactures,  450;  mines,  fisheries,  forests,'  commerce, 
imports,  451;  exports,  esparto  trade  and  trade  with  the  United 
States,  452 ;  system  of  trade  in  Tripoli,  453 ;  general  observations, 
454 ;  imports  at  Tripoli,  455;  exports  at  Tripoli,  456;  navigation  of 
port,  458.) 

Algeria :  Report  by  Consul  Jourdan 460 

(Imports,  461 ;  exports,  462 ;  navigation  and  trurle  with  the  United  States, 
463,464.) 

Egypt :  Report  by  Consul- General  Wolf 465 

(Commerce  with  the  Uuit-ed  States,  465 ;  imports  from  the  United  States, 
466, 467 ;  general  imports,  468 ;  general  exports,  469 ;  table  of  imports 
and  exports,  470;  navigation,  471;  Suez  Canal,  472;  navigation  of 
Suez  Canal,  473-476;  finances,  476.) 

ajuerica. 

CANADA. 

Montreal:  Report  by  Consul-General  Smith 478 

(Trade,  478 ;  census  of  Canada,  479 ;  beet  sugar,  480 ;  Welland  Canal,  480 ; 
steamship  communication,  481 ;  imports,  482;  exports,  483. ) 

Nova  Scotia:  Report  by  Consul- GeneralJacksou 483 

(Trade  of  Halifax,  483;  navigation  of  Halifax,  484.) 

Manitoba :  Report  by  Consul  Taylor • 485-487 

(Imports  at  Winnipeg,  488-490;  exports  at  Winnipeg,  491.) 

Hamilton,  Ontario:  Report  by  Consul  Leland 491 

(Population  of  Hamilton,  491 ;  manufactures  and  dry  goods  trade,  492; 
lumber,  sewing-machine,  and  wool  trade,  493;  freight  per  Great  West* 
em  Railway,  494 ;  navigation  and  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
495;  exports  to  the  United  States,  496;  imports  from  the  United 
States,  497-500. ) 

Toronto:  Report  by  Consul  Ho  wells... 500 

(Imports  and  exports,  501 ;  shipping,  503 ;  value  of  declared  exports,  505.) 

MEXICO. 

Matapioros:  Report  by  Consul  Sutton  505 

(Agriculture,  505;   climate  and  health,  506;   quarantine,  mining,  507 
extradition  and  American  citizenship,  508;  political  matters,  509 
State  capital  and  telegraph  lines,  510;  railways,  511;  port  of  Guer- 
rero, 512 ;  freight  rates,  513 ;  tax  laws,  514 ;  the  money  question,  515 
trade  troubles,  516 ;  United  States  exports  fo  Matamoros,  517 ;  imports 
of  European  goods,  519;  exports  to  the  United  States,  521 ;  imports 
of  American  goods,  522 ;  imports  of  European  goods,  523 ;  summary, 
524.) 
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WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 
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Hayti:  Report  by  Consul-General  LaDgston 525 

(Agricultural  improvement,  525;  character  of  soil,  528;  coffee  exports, 
529 ;  imports  from  the  United  States,  531 ;  exchange,  332 ;  national 
exposition,  533 ;  exports  and  imports,  534 ;  duties  on  American  im- 
ports, 537 ;  American  cotton  goods,  538 ;  Hay  tian  carrying  trade,  539 ; 
Atlas  Steamship  Company,  540 ;  port  charges,  railroads,  542 ;  legisla- 
tion, 543 ;  finances,  546 ;  duties  collected,  548 ;  exports  and  imports, 
Port  an  Prince,  552;  navigation  of  Port  au  Prince,  553 ;  exports  and 
navigation  of  Cape  Haytien,  554 ;  United  States  exports  of  soap  to 
Cape  Haytien,  557 ;  navigation  of  Port  aux  Cayes,  560 ;  imports  and 
exports  of  Jacmel,  561.) 

Gk>naiyes:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Charleu 562 

(Imports,  exports,  and  navigation,  563 ;  imports,  exports,  and  navigation 
of  St.  Marc,  '564 ;  imports,  exports,  and  navigation  in  Jeremie,  566, 
567 ;  imports  and  exports  of  Miragoane,  568,  569 ;  imports,  exports, 
and  navigation  at  Port  de>  Paix,  570 ;  imports,  exports,  and  naviga- 
tion at  Petit  Goaves,  571,  572.) 

SOUTJa  AMERICA. 

VENEZUELA. 

La  Guayra :  Report  by  Consnl  Bird 575 

(Exports,  573-575.) 

BRAZIL. 

Rio  de  Janeiro :  Report  by  Consul-Genoral  Adamson 575 

(Area  and  products,  575 ;  rivers,  railways,  and  trade  with  the  United 
States,  576 ;  trade  of  Brazil,  578 ;  exports  to  the  United  States,  580 ; 
imx>ort8  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  581 ;  how  to  increase  trade,  582 ;  steam  com- 
munication, 584;  navigation  of  Rio,  585;  immigration,  telegraphs, 
586;  mining,  587 ;  health  of  Rio,  588 ;  history  and  political  condition 
of  Brazil,  589;  climate,  &c.,590;  religion,  592;  education,  railways, 
593 ;  finances,  594  ;  foreign  commerce,  595 ;  commerce  of  Rio,  597;  im- 
ports and  navigation  of  Rio,  598 ;  American  trade  with  Brazil,  600 ; 
customs  duties,  602;  agriculture  and  labor,  602,  603;  immigration, 
coffee,  605 ;  sugar,  India  rubber,  607 ;  jerked  beef,  609 ;  timber,  610 ; 
fisheries,  611;  imports,  613;  exports,  614;  foreign  navigation  atRio, 
616 ;  >alues  of  exports  and  imports,  617 ;  foreign  navigation  of  Rio 
for  1880,  616.) 

Bahia:  Report  by  Consul  Prindle 620 

(General  report,  620-622;  imports,  622;  exports,  624;  navigation,  626.) 

Santos:  Statement  by  Consul  Wright 626 

(Exports,  626;  imports  from  the  United  States,  627  ;  navigation,  628.) 

Uruguay:  Report  by  Consul  Russell,  of  Montevideo 630 

(Exports,  631-644;  imports,  634-636 ;  foreign  commerce,  637;  navigation 
of  Montevideo,  638;  dues  and  import  duties,  640;  export  tariff,  641 ; 
public  debt  and  revenue,  642;  population,  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion, 644.) 

Argentine  Republic:  Report  by  Consul  Baker 645 

(General  review,  645 ;  trade  outlook,  646 ;  industries,  647 ;  agriculture, 
648;  price  of  land,  649;  cattle  farming,  650;  mines,  651;  mint  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  652 ;  forei^  navigation,  654-656 ;  foreign  trade,  657 ; 
trade  of  1879  and  1880  compared,  659 ;  dutiable  imports,  661-684 ;  im- 
ports, free,  684-686;  exports,  dutiable,  686-690 ;  exports,  free,  690-69B ; 
revenues,  699;  public  debt,  700.) 
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Smyrna:  Report  by  Consul  Duncan 702 

(Imports,  704 ;  exports,  707;  navigation,  709,  710.) 
Aden :  Report  by  Consul  Williams 71(V 

(Imports  and  exports,  711;  navigation,  712.) 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

Calcutta :  Report  by  Consul-General  Mattson 713^ 

(Agriculture,  713 ;  manufactures,  714 ;  mines,  715 ;  fisheries,  forests,  716 ; 
commerce,  717;  trade  witb  tlie  United  States,  719;  revenues,  720.) 

.  Ceylon :  Report  by  Consnl  Morey 721 

(Finance,  721 ;  agriculture,  manufactures,  mines,  722;  fisheries,  forests, 
723 ;  trade  with  the  United  States,  724 ;  population  and  revenue,  724 ; 
imports  and  exports  at  Ceylon,  725.) 

China:  Report  by  Consul-General  Denny 726' 

(Agriculture,  727 ;  manufactures,  729 ;  arsenal,  730 ;  mines  and  miners, 
731;  fisheries,  732;  forests,  734;  shipping  and  commerce,  735 ;  opium, 
737 ;  tea,  738-741 ;  raw  silk,  741-744 ;  straw  braid,  744 ;  exchange,  745; 
exports  to  the  United  States,  746.) 

Amoy:  Report  by  Consul  Goldsborough 747 

(American  shipping,  t47;  foreign  shipping,  748 ;  sngar  export,  748;  tea 
export,  749;  imports,  749;  review  in  general,  750;  navigation,  752; 
exports  and  imports,  753.) 

Ningpo:  Statement  by  CoiAiil  Stevens 754 

(Imports,  754;  exports,  756;  navigation,  756.) 

Japan :  Report  by  Consul-General  Van  Buren 757 

(Agriculture,  758;  commerce,  pop*ulat1on,  759;  imports,  760-465;  exports, 
766;  navigation  at  Kanagawa,  768;  value  of  exports,  769;  customs 
revenue,  771.) 

Hiogo  and  Osaka:  St^itement  by  Consul  Stahel 771 

(Value  of  exports  and  imports,  771 ;  imports  of  bullion,  772;  navigation 
of  Hiogo,  773.) 

AVSTRAJLASIA. 

Melbourne :  Report  by  Consul-General  Spencer 774 

(Agriculture,  774 ;  live  stock  and  manufactures,  775 ;  mines,  777 ;  fisheries, 
forests,  780 ;  commerce,  780-782 ;  wool,  782 ;  frozen  meat  trade,  783 ; 
shipment  of  gold  to  the  United  States,  784;  navigation,  785;  revenues 
and  public  debt,  786 ;  banks,  787 ;  railways  and  telegraphs,  788 ;  Aus- 
tral! an  exhibitions,  788.) 

New  South  Wales:  Report  by  Consul  Williams 789 

(Imports  and  exports  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  United  States, 
789-791.) 

Newcastle:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Mitchell 792 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Auckland:  Report  by  Consul  Griffin 792 

(Immigration,  agriculture,  and  finance,  793;  banks  and  banking,  794;  ex- 
change, imports  and  exports,  education,  795;  forests,  796;  shipping, 
797;  zoology,  798.) 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.' 

Port  Adelaide :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Smith 799 

(General  report,  799-804 ;  international  exhibition  awards,  804 ;  revenue, 
education,  805 ;'  miscellaneous,  806.) 
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Norway:  Report  by  Consul  Gade 803 

(Imports  from  the  United  States,  808 ;  shipping,  809.) 

Denmark:  Report  by  Consul  Rider 811 

(Imports  and  exports,  and  the  merchant  marine,  812;  manufacture  of 
spirits  and  foreign  trade,  813-^16 ;  harvest  of  1882,  816-824  ;  humid- 
ity of  1881,  825;  commercial  movements,  &c.,  827.) 

German  Empire :  Report  by  Consul-General  Brewer 828 

(Agriculture,  829;  tobacco  crop,  831;  beet-sugar  industry,  832;  spirits 
and  beer,  833;  manufactures,  834 ;  iron  and  steel,  834;  zinc,  textiles, 
836 ;  wool,  837 ;  trade-marks,  838 ;  production  of  furnaces,  839 ;  salt- 
works, 840 ;  fisheries,  forests,  and  shipping,  841 ;  merchant  marine, 
842 ;  trade  in  German  ports,  844 ;  shipping,  846 ;  marine  accidents, 
849 ;  imports  and  exports,  852-855 ;  duties,  855 ;  trade  with  the  United 
States,  856-863 ;  petroleum,  864 ;  American  pork  and  bacon,  864 ;  Ger- 
man banks,  866 ;  revenues  and  expenditures,  867 ;  treaties,  868 ;  cen- 
sus and  condition  of  people,  869 ;  railways,  870 ;  Berlin  household 
budgets,  871-^74 ;  prices  of  staple  goods,  875-^7  ;  emigration,  877.) 

Ocestemunde-Bremerhaven :  Report  by  Consul  Canisius 678 

(Imports  and  exports,  878 ;  petroleum,  880 ;  import  tariff,  881 ;  merchant 
marine,  882;  emigration,  883;  tobacco,  884.) 

Holland:  Report  by  Consul  Eckstein 885 

(Imports,  886-889;  exports,  890-893 ;  navigation,  893;  bonded  goods,  894 ; 
goods  exempt  from  duties,  896;  value  of  exports,  897.) 

Great  Britain:  Report  by  Consul-Gen eral  Merritt 827 

(Agriculture,  897;  mines,  revenue,  898;  coinage.  Bank  of  England,  post- 
office,  railways,  population,  education,  899;  emigration,  pauperism, 
navigation,  900.) 

:  Report  by  Consul-General  Merritt " 901 

(Agriculture,  901;  mines,  navigation,  903;  fisheries,  904;  commerce,  905; 
trade  with  the  United  States,  908;  finances,  909;  emigration,  910; 
education,  911;  national  debt,  913;  crime  statistics,  914;  evictions  in 
Ireland,  915;  aotsof  Parliament,  916;  alcoholic  liquors,  918;  religious 
institutions,  920;  finance,  trade,  &c.,  922.) 

:  Report  by  Consul-General  Merritt 925 

(Imports,  customs,  925;  exports,  shipping,  926.) 

France:  Report  by  Consul-General  Walker 927 

'  (Imports,  928,  930,  932;  exports,  929,  931,  933;  coal,  933;  railways,  934; 
patents,  coinage,  navigation,  935 ;  fisheries,  936 ;  wheat  crop,  937 ; 
beet-root  crop,  938 ;  wine  and  cider  crop,  938 ;  savings  banks,  939 ; 
taxes,  food  consumption,  940;  summary  of  commercial  reports  from 
France,  941-944.) 

Switzerland :  Report  by  Commercial- Agent  De  Zeyk 945 

(Consular  district  of  St.  Galle,  machine  embroidery,  945;  wages,  949; 
spinning,  949;  thread-twisting,  950;  wea\'ing,  951;  silk  weaving, 
952;  dyeing  and  printing,  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  953;  shoes 
and  exports,  954;  railroads,  954;  wine,  957;  milk,  958;  condensed 
milk,  butter,  959;  cheese,  x>otatoe8,  the  grain  trade,  960;  crops  of 
Europe  and  grain  storehouses,  965 ;  education,  966;  universities,  &c., 
969;  humidity  of  atmosphere,  970.) 

SPAIN. 

Barceloua:  Report  by  Consul  Scheuch 950 

(Shipping,  971;  imports,  971-973;  American  shipping  at  Barcelona,  973; 
foreign  shipping,  exports,  974 ;  cotton,  975;  imports  of  coal,  976.) 

Malaga:  Report  by  Consul  Marston 977 

(Shipping,  977;  exports,  978;  imports,  980.) 
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Gibrftltar:  Report  by  Consul  Sprague 

Portugal:  Report  by  Consifl  Denman 

(Trade  with  the  United  States,  982;  imports  and  exports,  934-986;  navi- 
gatioDy  967;  meteorological  observations,  989;  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, 990.) 
Italy:  Report  by  Consul-General  Richmond 

(Population,  emigration,  991;  harvests,  992;  mines  and  mining,  993; 
merchant  marine,  995;  navigation,  997;  foreign  commerce,  999;  ex-, 
ports  to  the  United  States,  1000;  general  foreign  trade,  1001;  exports 
to  the  United  States,  1004 ;  commercial  and  navigation  treaties,  1006 ; 
railroads,  1006;  telegraphs,  finances,  1007.) 
Austro-Hungary :  Report  by  Consul-General  Weaver 

(Area  and  population,  lOOD;  agriculture,  1010;  harvests,  wages,  1012; 
mines  and  furnaces,  1013;  salt,  1014;  mines  in  Hungary,  miners' 
wages,  1015;  industries,  1016;  patent  office,  1016;  tobacco,  1017; 
sugar  manufacture,  1018;  wine,  beer,  dbc,  iron,  textiles,  1019;  sea 
fisheries,  1020;  finances,  1021 ;  coinage,  1024 ;  imports,  1024-1028 ;  ex- 
ports, 1028-1030 ;  transit  trade,  1031 ;  commerceof  1881, 1031;  foreign 
commerce  of  Hungary,  1034 ;  navigation,  1035 ;  commercial  marine, 
1038;  Aelberg  Tunnel,  1040;  post-offices,  1041;  army,  1042;  navy, 
1043;  imports,  1045-1049;  exports,  1049-1053;  navigation,  1053-1856.) 
Greece:  Report  by  Consul  Hancock 

(General  review,  1056;  imports,  1057;  exports,  1058;  education  and  pub- 
lic debts,  1059;   trade  with  the  United  States,  1060-1062;  general 
trade,  1062;  prices  of  exports,  1064;  prices  of  imports,  1065;  the  mines 
of  Laurium,  1066.) 
Roumauia :  Report,  by  Consul-General  Schuyler 

(Agricnlture,  1067;  tobacco,  1069;  sugar  manufactories,  1070;  mines, 
1071 ;  fisheries,  1073 ;  foreign  commerce,  1074 ;  imports  and  exports, 
1075;  docks,  1077;  navigation,  river  routes,  1078;  railways,  1079; 
finances,  1081;  public  debt,  1083;  coinage,  1085;  banks,  1086;  octroi, 
1087;  district  furnaces,  1087.) 
Russia:  Report  by  Consnl-General  Stanton 

(Foreign  commerce,  1088;  grain,  1090;  breadstuffs  and  cattle,  1001;  raw 
material  and  half  manufactures,  1092 ;  manufactures,  &c.,  1094 ;  im 
ports,  1095;  free  goods,  1096;  dutiable  goods,  1097;  trade  with  Fin 
land,  1100;  trade  across  Asiatic  frontier,  1101;  foreign  trade,  1103 
land  frontiers,   1107;   Asiatic  frontier,  1109;   transit  trade,   1110 
navigation,  1111-1113;  imports  and  exports  at  St.  Petersburg,  1114 
navigation  at  Cronstadt,  1115;  imports  and  exports  at  Riga,  1116 
navigation  at  Riga,  1118;  imports  and  exports  at  Odessa,  1120:  navi- 
gation at  Odessa,  1121.) 

POIilTNESlA. 

Hawaiian  Islands:  Report  by  Consul  McKiuley 

(Imports,  1122;  exports,  1123;  navigation,  1125;  artesian  wells,  1126- 
1129;  immigration  and  labor,  1129-1133;  labor  contracts,  1133-1135 ; 
exports,  value  of,  1136;  dutiable  imports,  1137-1148;  goods  free  by 
treaty,  1148-1156;  entered  in  bond,  1156-1160;  free  merchandise, 
1160,  1161.) 
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